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Acoustics  :  of  the  Jubilee  Coliseum 61,  fit 

Additional  Accompaniments.     London    Mus.   World. 

do.   Alhetmum 170 

A  Father  of  Opera.     (See   Lulli). 

Afiei  the  Feast.  (Peace  Jubilee).  N.  Y.  Tribune,  64 ; 

J.  S.  1) 71 

A  Jew  across  Warner.      Lmid.  Mils.   World 43 

Amateur    Musical    Societies    in    Philadelphia.     A7<i- 

tion 202 

Amateurs,  Musical,  of  the  Period,      Girls   of  the  Pe- 
riod Miscellany ' 137 

Amateurs,  Our.'      N.   Y.  Notion 173,  179 

Ambrosian    Chants 371 

Ammcrgau  Passion  Play,  The.  Loud.  Orch.  267,  274 
A  Modern  Aladdin  :   Art  Treasures  in  Cyprus.     Ad- 

vertiser 259 

A  Musical  Imposition.     Hector  Berlio; 140 

An  Apostle  of  Peace.     Lond.   Orch. 87 

Ancient.  Music 371 

Anschiitz,  Carl  :  Heath  of.       N.  Y.  Times 382 

Art,  Modesty  in.     Buskin.  217  ;  Education  in,  364  ; 
Art.  Museum,  The.  Boston.     Old  and  New,    194;  C. 

C.  Perkins  in    N.  A.  Review 291 

A  Strange  Eulogist.       A'.    Y.  Sun 384 

Auter:  his  "Dream  of  Love."     Orch 181 


Bach,  J.  S.  A  Study  on,  330  ;  Bach  and  Handel 
(Ladies'  Repository),  137;  Prof.  Oakelcy  on  his  In- 
strumental Music,  200 ;  B.,  Gluck  and  Verdi, 
(Lond.  Orch.)  419  ;  his  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music 
published,  with  new  English  text,  in  Boston,  94, 
111;  his  Organ  Music  in  Boston,  118,  343;  his 
Orchestral  Suite  in  D,  182  ;  Chaconne  for  Violin, 
359;  his  Pianoforte  Music,  151  ;  Concerto  in  C 
for  three  pianos,  415  ;  his  sellings  of  the  Passion 
service,  147,  398  ;  his  Passion  Music  according  to 
St.  John  (from  the  German  of  Bitter),  153,  162, 
169,  177;  do.  according  to  St.  Matthew  (G.  A 
Macfarren),  193,  209,  226;  his  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion in  London,  231,  245,  421;  do.  in  Leipzig, 
244  ;  do.,  Arias  from,  sung  in  Boston,    350,    398, 

422  ;  his  Magnificat 52 

Bach,  Wm.  Friedemann  :     Dr.  F.  Rallies 252 

Balfe,  Michael  Wm.  :  Death  of,  341  ;  his  Life.  .  .353 
Baltimore  :  Peabody   Institute,  163,  408;  Music  in 

B 263 

Barry,  Mrs.  C.  A.  :   in  Florence 287 

Bauernfeld's  Reminiscences  of  Schubert.  . .  .194,  201 
Beethoven  :  as  a  Contrapuntist  (Ehlert's  Letters)28\  ; 
his  Ethical  and  Religious  F'orce  (from  German  of 
Anxhros),  417  ;  compared  with  Rousseau  (Guide 
Musical).  277  ;  with  Goethe  and  Michel-Angelo 
(Neue  Berliner  Musik  Zeituntj),  322,  329  ;  his  Piano 
Sonatas,  by  Ferd.  Hiller,  307  ;  his  Fermatas  ( R. 
Wagner),  297  ;  his  Descendants  at  Vienna,  390; 
his  Last  Days  (F.  Hiller),  393  ;  a  Relic    of,    389  ; 

B.  as  a  Postillion  d'Amonr 308 

His  Choral  Symphony,  361  ;  do.  characterized 
by  Marx,  386,  394,  401,  412;  C-minor  Sympho- 
ny, 350  :  Seventh  do.,  375  :  Eighth  do.  (R.  Wag- 
ner),  290,  297  :  his  Choral  Fantasia,  362;  Triple 
Concerto,  7  ;  Concerto  in  C  minor,  191  ;  in  G, 
350  ;  his  Four  Overtures  to  "Fidelio,"  353,  35S, 
362,374,375,382;  his  Overture  in  C,  op.  115, 
("Namensfeier"),  143,  145;  his  Sonatas  in  A  Hat 
(op.  110)  and  C  minor  (op.  Ill),    151,    159,    199; 

his  "Fidelio"  described    (J.  S.  D) 356,  375 

Beethoven  Centennial  Celebrations:  in  Boston,  270, 
334,  335,  350,  359,  366,  374  ;  in  Providence,  K.I  , 
373;  in  New  Haven,  360,  367;  in  New  York, 
367,  372  ;  in  Philadelphia,  367  ;  in  Chicago.  367, 
380;  in  ^Milwaukee,  367;  in  Montreal,  367;  at 
Vassar  College,  373  ;  in  Baltimore,  373  ;  in 
Wheeling,  Va.,  383  ;  in  Washington,  D.C.,  384; 
in  Bonn  (Germany),  270,  278  ;  Vienna,  270,  333, 
390;  Weimar,  271  ;  Dresden,  396;  Konigsberg, 
271;  Munich,  391;  Leipzig,  376,  389  ;  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  278  ;  Berlin,  299.  375  ;  Frankfort-am- 
Main,  381  ;   Prague,  391  ;     Salzburg,    391  ;   Graiz 

391  ;   Hamburg,  391  ;    Florence 271 

Beethoven  (Dec.  17,  1870)  :  Remarks,  &c,  on  occa- 
sion  of  his  Hundredth  Birthday,  366;  do.  by  Fer- 
dinand Hiller,385,  409  ;  Richard  Wagner's  Pamph- 
let, 415  ;  Oration  in  Chicago,  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Col- 
lier, 380  ;  in  the  Philadelphia  Post,  369  ;  Dr. 
Peeh's  Pamphlet.  384  ;  New  Editions,  Biographies, 

Portraits.  &c,  in  his    honor 295 

Beeihoveni  ina.      From  the  Germ,  of  Nottehohm,  145 
"Beethoven  Jubilee"  in    New  York,    260,    262.    269, 

270,  271 
Bellini  :  his  Life  and  Works,  by  A.  Pougin.     Athe- 
naeum      21 


Bellows  Boys  :  an  Organist's  Revenge.     Lond.  Mus. 

World   355 

Benedict,  Jules  :  his  Oratorio  "St.  Peter,"    308,   323 

Bennett,  W.  Sterndale  :  his  Concerto  in  C  minor,  78  ; 

Six  Studies,  op.  11,175;  Suite  in   C  sharp  minor, 

191  ;     Faniasie  Ouverture    to     "Paradise    and  the 

Peri" 406 

Beriot,  C.  Aug.  de  :   Death  or,  237  ;  his  Life 243 

Berlin  :  Statutes  of  Royal  School  for  Musicians  in. 301 

Berlioz,    Hector .  his  'Life    and    Death.      I'all    Mali 

Gaz  .  10  ;  Alhenaum,  Meneslrel,  11  ;  his    Sympho- 

nie  Fantastique,   175;   Overture  to    "Lear,"    176; 

B.  and  Fred.    William  IV 304 

Bilse  :    his  Concerts  in  Berlin 5 

Blind,  The  :  Proposed  Collegiate  and  Musical  Insti 

tute  for 172 

Boccherini,  L.     Sketch  of,   by  Picquot 178 

3oston  Music  Hall,  about  the.  G.  W.  Curtis  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  186  ;  New  Sculptures  for,  from 

Miss  Cushman 335 

Boston:  the  two  musical  years  ending  May,  1869, 
46,  54.  70,  78  ;  as  a  musical  place,  (Alhena-um), 
47;  Musical  Prospect  (1869-70),  94;  do.  (1870-- 
71),  310  ;  Music  in  its  Public  Schools,  4,  12,  18, 
38,  239,  363  ;  Five  Seasons  of  Good  Music  in,  278 

Bowley,  Robert  K.     Mus.   World 331 

Brahms,    J.  :     His  Chamber  Music.     H.  F.   Chor- 

ley 101 

Bristow,  George:  his  Opera  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  349 

Bruch,  Max  :   Symphony  by 6 

Buelow,  Hans  von  :  His  Playing  and  Teaching.  Miss 
Brewster 354 

Calcott,    Dr:    his    MSS.   in    the   British    Museum, 

(Orch.) 339 

Calvin   on  Music 306 

Carey,  Henry 8 

Gary,  Miss  Annie  Louise.     (Portland Advertiser). 368 

Chickering  Hall  :    its  history  and  close. 247 

Chickering,  Thomas  E.     Obituary  Notice 407 

Cherubini  :  Prelude  to  third  act  of  his  "Medea,"  350  ; 

Overture  to  "Faniska" 374 

Chopin,  Anecdote  of,    91  ;  his    Mazourkas    (Ehlert's 

Letters) 273 

Church  Music  and  the  Pope    (Orch),    180  ;  and  the 

Jubilee 77 

Church  Music  Association,  The,    in  New  York,  192, 

208, 210 
Coliseum  (for  the  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston),  55,  57- 
64,  72  ;   (from  "Jubilee  Days,"  by  Mr.  Howells,  93 
Concerts  in  Boston: 

Barry,  Mrs.  C.  A.     BeDefit 223 

Beethoven  Centennial 270,  311,  335,  359,  366,  .371 

Boston  Conservatory 31,  351 ,  399,  422 

Cecilia  Club  [Mr.  Kreiasmann] 0.".,  Ail 

Chic  kering  Cluh 55,  248 

Choral  Festival 203 

Great  Organ  (Music  nail]    70,  118 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society:  Easter  Oratorios  (Costa's 
"Naaman,"  and  Mendelsohn's  "St.  Paul")  14;  Christ- 
.mas  do.  ("Messiah."  "Naaman"),  166  :  Easter  ("Crea- 
tion," "Elijah"),  238;    Christmas   ("Messiah."   twice]. 

374;  Beethoven  Centennial  [Ninth  Symphony] 375 

Harvard  Musical  Association  :  Symphony  Concerts,  7  ; 
for  the  Dlind,  15 ;— Fifth  Season.  118,  127,  135,  112,  150, 
153,  167  174.  182, 19:1,  198,206,  207.  214  ;-for  the  Art 
Museum,  222  ;  Mr.  Zerrahn's  Benefit.  222  :  —  Summary 
of  five  years,  278;— Sixth  Season,  .311,  334.  343,  358.374, 
3S2,  301,  398.  406,  414.  422 

Humholdt  Festival 95,  110 

Kellogg,  Miss  Clara  Louise 407 

Lang,  B.  J.  Symphony  Concerts,  15.  22  ;  Chsmber  Con- 
certs at  "The  Globe" 390,  399,  40G,  415 

Lefranc,  Beir.a,  Werner,  &c.  Four  Concerts 327 

Leonhard.  Hugo  :   Piano  Matinees 23.  30 

I.istemann  Quartet  Matinees 6,  15.  151.  158 

Mehl  g,  Miss  Anna:  Complimentary.  215;  do  in  Cam- 
bridge, 237  ;  in  Music  Hall.  ... 239 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 15,  126,  375 

Messrs.  Sumner  and  Adams  :    Piano  Matinee 118 

Mr.  Peck's  Annual  Concerts 23,215 

Musicians' Belief  Fond  Society  :  Annual  Concert.  ...  :415 

National  Musical  Convention 110 

New  England  Conservatory 31,  423 

Nilsson,  Mile.  Christine 351,359 

"Normal  Diapasor,"   Coucert 31,  47 

ParepaRnsa,  Mme 31,  SS 

Parker  .1.  C    D,      Trio  Soirees 7.191.207 

"  Vocal  Club  of  Amateurs.  38,  183,  199.  215 

Patti,  Mile   Carlotta 126 

Peace  Jubilee  [June,  1869]  55,57,60,71,72,91 

Perabo  Ernst.  .135,  143,  151.  15S,  174,  183,  191,  199.  223. 

350,  374 

Petersilea,  Carlyle  :  Piano  '  Receptions" 207 

Philiipps.  Miss  Adelaide  :   Farewell 47 

Pizzotti  Mme.  Nina  :  Benefit 31 

Public  School  Children. 3S,  263 

Russian  Singers  :  Slavianski  troupe 18.3 

Tnayer,  Eugene  :  Organ  Recitals 31,  343 

Thomas,    Theodore:    Orchestral    Concerts,   134,223,230, 
311.  826,334,342,  38:;,  390 

Tnpp,  Miss  Alide It37,  174 

Tracy,  James  M.     Piano-forte   Recitals 207 

Whitney,  M.  W.     Complimentary 30 

Z^rraho,  Carl:  Annual   Cone 6,222 


Conducting,  On  ;  Translations  from  Rich.  Wagner's 
pamphlet,  257,  265,  289,  297  ;  Reviewed  by  Ferd. 

Miller 235,  266 

Congregational    Singing:   Is    it   possible?       (Lond. 

Choir) 295 

Contrapuntists  :   Haydn,    Bach,    Beethoven,    Mozart 

(Ehlert's   Letters)'. 281 

Correspondence : 

Baltimore 78,   2C3 

Berlin,  Prus-ia 5,33,182.205,213 

Chicago 110,  133,  149,  166,  190,  221,  336,  344,  365 

Cincinnati 79,  221 

Concord,  Mass 1  76 

Dresden 289,  244 

Florence,  Italy 365 

Frank fort-on-'the  Main 381',   '81 

Leipzig 141,  '.21 

London '^72 

Macon.  Ga 4'  0 

Milan.  Italy 228 

Munich 319 

New  York,.   6.  21.  29,  30.  38.  110.  127,  131    133,  142,  149, 
100.  173,  181,  189,  212,  400.  401 .  4(>7.  415,  423 

Paris 5,  22.31,157,  175 

Philadelphia 400 

Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.   [Vassar  College] 276 

Washington,  D.  C 384 

Wheelinj,  Va 333 

Costa,  Michael  :  the  Man  and  his  Reward,  44;  his 
"Naaman"  (Lond.  Times),  1  ;  do.  in  Boston. .  .14 

Cremieux,  M.,  and  the  Marseillaise 317 

Critics,  Duty  of  (Eve.  Post),  93;  and  the  Criiicized 

{Lond.  Oich.) 130 

Criticism,  the  Business  of.      (N.  Y.  Trihune) .  ■ .  .367 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  London,  37,  136,  150,  253, 

256,  340,  357,  375,  380,  405 

Culture  :  Music  a  means  of.     .1.  5".  Dwight,  305,  313, 

337,  345 

Devrient,  Edward  :  Translations  from  his  "Recollec- 
tions of  Mendelssohn,"  41  ;  Reviewed,  103,  156: 
D.  at  Carlsruhe 56 

Diapason,  Normal  :  Concert  for  in  Boston,  23,31,  47 
(See  Pitch). 

Dickens,  Charles.  His  Grave  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 273  ;  his  home  at  Gads  Hill  (J.  T.  Fields,  in 
Atlantic  Monthly) 285 

"Die  Wacht  am  Khein."  The  Composer  and  Wri- 
ter of  ...  . 331 

Dresden:  Court  Theatre  destroyed  bv  fire,  124; 
Music  in 239,    244,  363,  396 

Dreyschoek,  Raymund  and  Alexander:  Obituary ,87 

Durante  :  his  Magnificat  in  D 182 

Easter  Services  in  Rome.     Miss  Brewster 242 

Education  in  Art.      Old  and  New 3S4 

Ehlert,  Louis.     His  Letters  on  Music 271 

Elegant  Extracts  (!) 103,  144 

Falsetto  Voice.      Once  a   Weel 48 

Fashionable  Concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  N.Y.Stm.192 
Faust  in  English.  Taylor's  Translation.   EvePost  370 

Fechter,  Mr.,  at  the  Boston  Theatre . .  .203 

Female  Voice  of  the  Period.     Philad.    Bulletin,  81  ; 

Saturday    Review 155 

Fe'tis,  F.  J.     His  History  of  Music 95 

Figaros,  The  two  by    Mozart   and  Rossini.  .  London 

Orch 217 

F'ine  Arts  : 

Boston  Art  Museum.     {Old  and  New], 194 

Education  in  Art  [  Old  and  New']  :     Why  our  Art  is  poor. 

[Emerson] 364 

"Heroes  of  the  German  Music" 71 

How  to  form  an  Art  Museum.     0.  0.  Perkins 291 

More  Busts  aod  Brackets  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall;  Miss 

CushmanVGift  335 

The  Tosti  Collection  ofPrints.     Ibid 195 

"Fine  Old  Tunes."     Loud.  Mus.    World 274 

Five  Seasons  of  Good  Music,   (in  Boston) 27S 

Flemish  Composers,  The 387 

Florenline  Quartet,  The 16 

Florestan,  The  First.      Orchestra 333 

Folk-Songs 24 

Foundations  of  our  Present  M    -  c.     Lecture    by  G. 

A.  Schmilt 233,  241 

Franz,  Robert,  his  Songs 30,  158,  22.3,  267,  422 

Frenzy  of  Praise,  The.      N.  Y.  Sun 347 

Fugue  Form,  The.     J.  S.  D 346 

Gade.  Niels  W.     His  "Crusaders,"  215  ;  Symphony 

in  C  minor . .  .414 

Genius  :    Can  it  grow  antiquated  • 272 

German  Americans.  Their  Musical  Festivals,  71,  78, 

202,  279,314 

German  Fiction.      (Am.  Bool.-seller's  Guide) 82 

German  Lied,  The.     F.  L.  Ritler.  26  ;     (Ehlert). 267 
German  Music  in  Italy.     (Corr.  from  Florence).  .365 
German   Orchestras  and  Conductors.     Kich.    Wag- 
ner's Strictures  on 257,  265,  289,  297 
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German  Songs.  (Atlantic  Monthly),  131  ;  (Orc/i.)297 
German  versus  Italian  Music.  H.  B.  Haweis. .  .379 
Gervinus  on  Handel  and  Shakespeare,    Reviewed  by 

F.  Hiller 17,25 

Gilmore,  Patrick  S.     (See  "Coliseum"  and    "Peace 

Jubilee." 

Gloggner-Castelli,  Carl 407,  423 

Goddard,    Mme.  Arabella.     Her    Piano    Recitals   in 

London   -     Rr' 

Goethe,  Beethoven,  &c.  (Berliner  Musik  Zeitung)  322 
Goldmark,  Robert.  His  Overture  to  "Sakuntala."382 
Goldsehmidt,  Otto.     His  Oratorio  "Ruth,"  revised, 

( Pall  Mall  Gazette) 155,  160 

Gottsclialk.  L    M.      Death    of 1st 

Gre'try.     His  Birth  celebrated  at  Leige 224 

Grisnr,  Albert.     Obituary 70,  84 

Grisi,  Giulia.     (  Orchestra) 162 

Halle.  Charles.     Hia  "Recitals"  in  London,  7s,  85 
his  Concerts  in    Manchester 149 

Hamilton,  Edward.     Death    of 184 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Annual  Meetings  and 
Reports ' .r>2.    255,  259 

Handel  :  as  influenced  by  the  Italian  language  (  G  .1 
Macfarren).  2;  Letter  of  A.  Hill  to  him,  2  ;  Com- 
pared wit!]  Shakspeare,  by  Gervinus,  17,  25;  his 
Oratorio  "Joshua,"  52  :  ft.  at  the  Peace  Jubilee 
(Letter  from  G.  Leach  ),  76  ;  Original  Portrait  of 
bv  Hudson,  88  ;  his  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  95,  124, 
170;  "Messiah,"  302,  371  ;  "Deborah,"  171,276; 
his  "Alexander's  Feast"  in  Paris,  236  ;  "Judas 
"Maccahreiis,"  371  ;  his  "Semi-Religious  Orato- 
rios" (Orch.),  1J4  ;  his  Operas.  Arias  in  them  ar- 
ranged by  R.  Fran/..  102.  150,  206,  422  ;  his  Mes 
sianie  Tradition  [Orchestra),  129;  Compared  with 
Bach  (/.mlies'  Repository),  137.-  Additional  Ac- 
companiments to  Ins  i  Iratorios 1 70 

Haydn.  His  Symphonies,  174,  358;  "Candle  Sym 
phony,"  243  ;'  H  as  a  Contrapuntist  (Ehlert),  281; 
Compositions  found  in  a  ( 'i  in  vent 214 

Hanck,  Miss  Minnie,  in  Vienna 288 

Ilerve.  M.  His  Opera  bou  He,  "Chitpcric,"  &c,  202; 
"Petit  Faust," 328 

Hiller,  Ferdinand.  Sketch  of  bis  Life,  325;  Musi- 
cal Letters  by,  251  ;  On  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  307; 
On  Beethoven  (17th  December,  1870),  385,  409; 
his  Review  of  Wagner  on  Conducting,  251,  266; 
his  account  of  Beethoven's  Last  Days,  302;  his 
"Nala  and  Damavauti'' 312 

Historical  Music  ;  Spohr's  Symphony.  (Lond.  Mus. 
World) ' ".  .  .    .      ...    220 

History  of  Music.  Mr.  .1  K.  Paine's  Lectures  on  the, 
371,377,387,397,402,415,420;  Herr  Pauer's 
Lectures,  376;  F.  L.  Ritor's  Lectures  in  Sew 
York 113.    151,165,176 

Historical  Recitals  of  Vocal  and  Piano  Music,  !>v 
Mrs.  F.   M.  Hitter 7 

Hoffman,  Richard.      His  Concerts  in  New  York,  423 

Humboldt  Festival  in  Boston 95,  103,  1 19 

Hummel,  J.  N.  His  Visit  to  Beethoven  in  his  Last 
Days 392 

Imposition,  A  Musical.      //.  Berlioz 140 

"lnnigkeit"  in  Music.      A 272 

Instruments,  Musical.     By  Carl   Engel .49 

Intellectual  Influence  of  Music,  The.  J  S  D.  337,345 
Intelligent  Understanding  of    Music,   The.      (London 

Choir) 163 

Italy  :   German  Music  in 365 

Italian  Language  :  Its  Evil  Influence  on  Music.      G. 

A .  Macfarren 2 

Italian  Operas  in  London.     (Sat    Review) 282 

Jackson,  Mis*  Anna.  Her  Classical  Parlor  Con- 
certs in  Philadelphia 349,  .367,  399 

Judaism  in  Music,  Wngner  versus  :  O's  Letter  from 
Berlin,  33  ;  do.  (from  the  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna, 
35;   Criticized  by  "A  Jew"  (Lond.  Mus  World)  43 

Jullien.  A  Record  of  a  Remarkable  Man.  London 
Choir 388 

Kelly,  Michael 2S4,  287 

Keyzer  William.       Obituary  Notice 27a 

La  Villa  Rossini.     From  Le  Gaulois 4  09 

Leipzig.  Its  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  29.  44,  141. 
150,223,    231,    237,  2."..!,  341,  358  ;     its    Musical 

Conservatory 141 

Lihani.  Maestro.  His  Opera  "Guluara,"  (in  Flor- 
ence)   365 

Libraries,  Musical.     (  Orchestra) 65 

Liszt,  Franz.  His  Remarkable  Career  [Miss  Brews- 
ter), 241  .-  his  "St.  Elizabeth,"  41,  291  ;  L.  at  his 
Residence  in  Rome  (Anne  Brewster),  66.  91  ;  in 
Pcsth,  415;  his  "Dante"  Symphony,  232;  Piano 
Concerto  in  A,  327  ;  Do.  in' E  flat. '.3)1,  342  ;  his 
Symphonic  Poems  :  "Preludes,"  "Tasso,"  "Meph- 

isto  Waltz."  &c 343,  .,-.,,1 

Loewe,  Dr.  J.  K.  G.  His  Works  and  Death,  87,  Ins 
Lulli,  Jean  Baptiste  de  :  A  Father  of  Opera. . . .  14t; 


Manns,  Mr.  His  Benefit  Concert  in  London 24  J 

(See  Crystal  Palace  Concert-). 

Marseillaise,  The,  and  M.  Cremieux,  317  ;  its  Origin 
(A".  Y.  Sun) 332 

Marx,  A.  B.  His  Characterization  of  the  Ninth 
Sj  mphony 386,    39  i.  101,  412 

Mass  in  the  French   Country .292 

Mehlig,  Anna,  the  Pianist,  142,  159,  166,  191,  208; 
in  Boston,  206,  215,  222,  231,    237,  239,  342 

390 

Mendelssohn.  VA\<e  Polko's  Reminiscences  of,  9  ; 
Edward  Devrient's  do.,  27,  103,  156:  Letter  from 
M  in  Goethe,  50  ;  at  Buckingham  Palace, 411  ;  bis 
Grave  at  Berlin,  1*2;  Ins  Songs  (Ehlert  .  267; 
Ins  Operetta  "Heitnkehr  aus  der  Fremde,"  -t  1  ;  Ins 
"Italian"  Symphony,  150  ;  Ins  Additional  Accom- 
paniments to  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea*  .and 
1  letlingen  Te  I  hum.  1  70-1  ;   Hvmn  of  Praise,  21 1 

Meye er  :    A  Torch-Dani  e  by    II  I    '  liorlei, 

his  "Fackeltanze,"   239;   M.  compared    with  Mo- 
zart      249 

Michael  Angelo  compared  with  Beethoven  and 
Goethe      322,  330 

Modern  Art        Verdi's  Letter 412 

Modesty  in  Art.     I '  ■       .        l-  1 7 

Molique,  Wilhelm  Bernhard.      Obituary 67 

Monday  Popular  Concerts,  London,  28,  196,224,  ; 

Moschcles,  Ignaz.  Death  of,  221  ;  his  Career,  225; 
his  Funeral.  232;  Ins  Concerto  in  G  minor 

Mozart  ;     The  Story  of  his   Requiem  (by   Dr.  I 

101,115,   122;   Compared    with    Meycrl 1    249; 

"M.  in  1870,"  it  New  ^  ork  1   1  iti   ism,    212  ;    M    a- 
a  Contrapuntist  281  ;  his   "]  Ion  Juan," 

21  I  ;     "Figaro,"  21  7.   249  ;   "S  hau 
349  ;  Pint      Concertos..  342,  3S2 

Muaii  See  also  1  Iorrespon  i>i  \.  1 

Aix-la-UhapclIo  ...  2      254, 21 

Baden -lu  I    1,  I 

Berlin 1        1,2 

Birmingham 

Bologna  1.35 

Bonn     

Bremen....  123 

Itruiin 

Brunswick '. .  ....  ten 

BrlKsela      ,     

Coburg   123 



Copenhagen  

Iir.--l.-i,   ....         124,  140,  1  1      , 

11  1  —  11,1  

Darmstadt ..........12 

K  llntMir^ _■  ,  , 

342 

Frankfort  on  the  Main ,  ..141,  2'.s 

Frankfort  -on-tue-Oder....    

Florence  >'.  224,  .... 



Oral;, 1 

Hamburg  ....  1 

Hereford    

II"  nburg ....  ...    278 

Jena 200 

K     igsberg,  ...  2a.  Ill     :  ,  . 

Kreuznach  ]?,', 

Leipzig,   11.  2a.  14,  95.  141. 

-       1: 

Le)  ilen. 

Liege     .... 

Liverpool         

London,  1,  10,27  77.  S3.  84.  92 

1    -  224,231,  2t 

281,  271,  273,  282 

,,405,  421 

Magdeburg.... ..     :>.4 

Manchester 

Mannheim 

Mayence 

Milan 141 

Moscow..     

Munich     11.    -      I  :  \     .    ■       3,391,414,  421 

N   rwi  h    Engl  ' 111.  117 

Paris,  12,16,  IS,  70,84.  95,95. 175,18]    IS4.1S9.2 
231.  2--   :; 

Pesth  14   ..".-    nr, 

Prague -..112   16-!,21  I    391 

65,88  91.  ISO,  1-:   - 

Rotterdam SO 

Sahburg i 

Stuttcanlr 30,  41  1 

Strasbure         

St.  Petersburg 29     135.  141.  209.  212 

Vienna        2S,  41    1  9,  L4I    ll      2.  1   2S8     )  4   33-3,  Ml.  39  1 



Worcester  ;  Eogl  .... 

Musical  In  i  ellig  in,  e.  (See 

Auhurndate,  Mass 

Baltimore 

■    N     1' 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Chicac 

Cincinnati 

,    eve!  1,1,1  

Elmira,  N     V         

Fartr.iugton,  Conn.... i   -    i.'t 

Louisville,  Ky 159 

Milwaukie  . .  367 

Montreal.  Can 

New  lla.en 183     237        I-      I  i 

N.-w  York        7.  2::    ;-    79   - 

165,  I6S.  173,  176    17a.  191.    192  2«S,  21      232    _  .7,  24S 

2   2.  2"  I.  271,  272    3   a  I     -.- 

.  417.  42  : 
Perth  Amboy,  X    ■'  ....  ...237 

Philadelphia... 39, 127, 152. 159,202,  215,   23S.   827,  343 


- 


rivmourh,  Muss JOS 

Portland.  Me 399 

Poughkeepsa-,  N.  Y 271    - 

Provi  lence,  K.I......  .. 373 

Salem,  Mass ...184,  237,  247 

San  Francisco  220 

Troy,  NY 

Washington,  D.  C         ..      .384 

Wheeling,  t:, .       :;s3 

Worcester,  Mass 127, 154,216,  335 

Musical  Amateurs  of  the  Period. 137 

Music,  a  Means  of  Culture  ..I  S.  Dwight,  (Atlan- 
tic Monthly) 305,  312,  313 

Music,   Calvin   on 306 

Music,  Intellectual  Influence  of  (J.  S.  Dwight,  (At- 
lantic Monthly) ! 337,344 

Music:  in  Boston  Public  Schools,  4,  12,  18,  38,  263  ; 
in  the  Schools  of  Prussin,  Saxonv,  Havana,  Frank- 
fort, &c  .  Mr  Eichberg's  Report),  13.  is  ; 
among  the  Blind,  24  ;  in  Austria,    42  ;   in    Rome, 

1  S7,  242  ;   in  London 321 

Music,  in  Race,  (U.  /'.  Charley)  291  ;  Scotch   (Mac- 

293 

M i  sic  in   Vol    XXIX. 

No.  1    Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm  (Concl'd  )   37  40 

2   26  do.  "Elijah" 1- 

M  t  sic  in  Vol.  XXX. 
No     l    22.   Mendelssohn's   "Elijah"   (Concluded) 
No    2  1    27.    Bach's  "St.    Matthew  Passion  Music," 

1-  is 

Music,    Mediaeval  (Pro,'   Oal.elei,  ). 164 

M  ii  sic,  t  Irigiu  of  in  Vibration 344 

Our  Present,    Foundations    of  (Lecture   by 

(.    A   Schmitt) . .  233,  24  1 

Mum,-,  Teaching,  Its    LTse9  and    Abuses.   Man,-    A 

ivne   131 

Music,    The    Intelligent    Understanding   of    [L 

1 63 

Music,    What  is  it  '      Marie  A.     Browne.    149  :  as    a 

Mot  tl   Vgent    /.   Rogei  |     212 

Mil  il  Conventions  :  First  National  in  Boston,  110, 
127;   Second  Do,    in    New    Yoik,   312,    309;     in 

Worcester,  Mass    127,  335 

Festivals  :  Their  Rise  in  England,  54;  Of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  51,  278  ;  at  Mannheim.  .  .  296; 
h  and  ( tloucester,  Eng.,  96,  111,  1 1 7  ;  at 
Birmingham, 293,315,  323  ;  at  Hen  ford,  315  ;  Sun 
ger-Fesi  at  Baltimore,  7s;  at  Cincinnati.  279; 
Orphcon,  in  New  York,  48;  in  San  Francisco,  by 

Mme    l'r-o. 220 

[See  nlso  "Peace  Jubilee,"  and    "Beethoven   Cen- 
tenni 

Musical   High  Tide  in  Boston 214 

M  tsical  Imposition,  A.  Berlioz 140 

I  Instruments,   (Athenozum) 49 

Musical  Libraries 66 

'!         i!  Pitch.    G.  A.  Mi  rarren,  9  ;  do.,  23,  31,  36 

37,  -17 
Musicians  ;  Their  Social  Position,  by  a  German,  204 

Band     ( 'a    -     ■   Magazine.  .  .  .  340 
New  History  of  Music,  by  Fe'tis,   (Nation). ..... .01 

■1,  Christine  :  her  Histoj  30,  99, 

288;  in  Paris    (Lettei    f-om  Parke 

18  ;  in    London,  68,  77  ;  in    New    Fork, 

'  Iratorio)  339  ;    in  Boston,  331,  373  ; 

':  eences  of,  by  H.    R.,  37  1  ;  at  ihe  Swedish 

Church  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  352,  Described    by 

(,'.    If.  Cmtis. ::7n 

Nohl.  Ludwig,  his  "Sketchbook". 27 

1    ara.      Lond.  Choir 370 

Old  and  New  in  Music   246 

Opera  in  B,  n  English  (Mme.  Parepa-Rosa, 
Mi"  Rose  Hcrsc'e,  Mrs,  Segtiin,  M,--srs  Castle, 
Campbell,  &c  I,  173,  183,  191.  199.  254  ;  Do  , 
(Mrs.  Bernard,  Rose  Herse'-',  Mr  Drayton,  &c  ), 
373  ;  German  (Mme  Litchmayer,  Mile  Rimer, 
Habelmann.  Vierling  i  :-(.  391  :  in  Philadel- 
phia, 40,  152,  215  ;  in  New  York,  97,,  103.  Ill',, 
127.  192,  212,  328,  349;  in  Chicago,  13.3,  149, 
165.  190,  233.  .936.  344 

Opera:    in  London,  16,  27,  68,    m,    160,   202,    218, 

252,261,282,283,293 304,321,    328 

380;   in  Si.  Petersburg,  29,  1.35,    141  ;  in  Munich, 

319,  33S.  414  ;  Brussels,  237,  342  ;   in  Vi- 

enn  ,,  29.  69,  341  ;   111  Pans.  30,  70,  175.  181.  303  : 

in  Berlin,    182,    236,    244;   in     Frankfort,    3S1;   in 

-len.239;in    Italy,    si',,    187,    228,365,    773 

Opera:    its  condition  in   England 92 

a,    The:    Herr     Kra:  kajokesk  v  's   "Orpheus     in 
Hades/'  I      P.  C .' 40] 

11  io,  Revival  of  the  (Lond.  Orch  ,  139;  Mr. 
Kilter's  Lecture  on,  165;  in  New  York;  Mr.  Hit- 
ter's Complaint 168 

Orchestra,  Position    of  Instruments  in   the. 

Organ  Concerts  :  in  Boston  (sec  under  CoNCl  RTS)  ; 
Plymouth,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  70.    40S 
CftgO 1H7,    344 

Organ  Playing:  Its  Uses  and  Abuses.  Bv  J.  P. 
Morgan!  f  10, 120 

Our  Amateurs.   .V.  Y.  Nation 173,  179 
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Orernns  ;   Dudley  Murk's   in    Chiengo,    117;  mi  First 

Chureli  in  Boston,  l>y   Walckcr,  128;  in   Krtgland 

'  (Orch.),  147  ;  in  Strasbiir ;,   31"  .  in    North    Gor- 

many  (Or.  Spark),,  .  .316,  325,  339,  348,  335,  364 

Paine,  John  K    His  University  Lectures  nn  tho  His 

tory  ol    Music 371,  377,  387,  415,  420 

Pnlestrina,  Biography  of.  Christian  Remembrancer, 
4o:t,  413  ;  his  Music  in  Homo,  [Hits  Brewster),  242 

Paris  ;  Its  ( lonscrvatoirc 95 

Parisian  Notes 175,303 

Pasdeloup,  Jules  :  his  Orchestra  in    Paris,  157;  liis 

Career ...294 

Passion  Music  Bach's  according  lo  St.  John  [Bit- 
ter), 153,  161,  169;  according  lo  St.  Matthew 
(Macfarren),  177,  193,  209,  226;  do.    in    London, 

231 ,  245  ;  in   Leipzig 244 

Passion  Play  at  Ammergau 268,  27 1 

Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore 163 

Peace,  An  Apostle  of.   Orcfiestra 87 

Peace  Juhilee,  National,  The.  (See  under  "Concerts 
in  Boston. ,;) 

Pcch,  Dr.  James 210 

Pianoforte  Recitals  in  London 85 

"Piano  and   Musical  Matter,"    by    Mile. -G.   de    la 

Moite.  reviewed .".is 

Piano,  The,  in  the  House.     Pall  Mull  Gazetta.  .  .  .75 
Pitch,  Musical.   (G.  .1.   Macfarren),   9,   403;  (See 

"Diapason") 
I'm  rnv  : 

Among  the  Roses.     [After  Ilafilj.     Fanny  R.  Ritter 65 

An  Autumn  Hymn.     T.  W.  Parsons.      [  Copied] 353 

"Arider  through  thevalley  rode."  From  Heine.  J  S  D.158 

Beethoven:  A  Sonnet.     J.  II. B 366 

Beethoven,     W.  W.  Story's  Prologue,  1856 361 

ButterSy  and  Thistle.    'Julia  Ward  Howe.      Hours   nt 

Home , 91 

Cbaraouni   at   Sunrise.     From    the    German  of  Frederike 

Rrun 257 

Buster  Hymn.  From  Taylor's  Transl.  of  Goethe's  Faust  370 
Extracts  from    Wagner's    "Tannb.mser."     Tranal    bv    ■' . 

S.  D 388-9,  395-6 

Folk- Songs.     Fanny  Raymond  Ritter .9 

German  Songs.     Atlantic  Monthly 132 

Hafisa.    [After  MlrzaSchaaj.     Fanny  E.  Ritter 89 

Harvard's  Elm-trees      Charles  T.  Brooks 1 

''In  Alsace,  oyer  the  Rhine."  Song  of  German  soldiers  317 

"In  die  Feme"'    W 193 

Lurlei.     A.  A.  C ....81 

Margaret  Fuller.     From  Ode  by  C.  P.  Cranch.       Atlantic 

Monthly ;  2S2 

Memories:  from  "The  Cathedral."     J.  B.  Lowell 185 

Ode  for  the  Musical  Dog-Days       Mus.  Standard. .260 

Oriental  Lvric.s.     F.  Raymond  Ritter 121,377 

Praxiteles  and  Phryne.     W.W.Story.     [Copied] 129 

•'Sofn  and  sweet,  through  ether  winging:"'     Pong  in  Praise 
of  Harmony,  from  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia.  Transl. 

by  Mrs  Macfarren 362 

Songs  of  the  War.     [French  and  Prussian.]     Lond.  Orch- 

eslra 29S 

Sonnet  to  Beethoven.      Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. ....  .373 

The  Rattle.     From  the  German  of  Schiller      [Copied].S05 
The  German's  Fatherland.     From  the  German   of  Arndt. 

Daily    Iduertiser 2S1 

The  Grave  of  Charles  Dickens      Punch 273 

TheMtvis.     Felix  Sterndale      Philad  Bulletin 48 

The  Sin-zing  I. es-on.  .lean  Tngelow.    Christ.  Standard,  129 

"The  Sweetest.  Songs ."      R  Kelley  Weeks ...399 

To  the  Beethoven  Statue  in  the  Boston  Music    Ilall:  Son- 
net.    Hart;.  Adv 366 

To  the  Telegraph ..401 

Poets'  Corner,  The.  in  Westminster  Abbey 273 

Pope,  The,  and  Church   Music.    Orchestra: 180 

Potter,  Cipriani ;  his  Symphony  in  D 46 

Prima  Donnas.  Pall  Mall   Ga~. 92 

Programme  Making,  as  an  Art 312,313 


Quackery  of  Concerts,  The.  Philad.  Bulletin ...  .138 

Raff,  Jonchim  ;  his  Quartet  in  1)  minor,  151  ;  his 
Symphony  in  C,  1 73  ;  his  Suite  in  C    for  Orchcs 

trn 414 

Reeve's,  Si  ins,   Sketch  of 331 

Reformation,    The;  its   Influence   on  Music  (./.   A. 

Paine's   Lectures) 387 

Reinecke,  ( !arl,  in  London   37 

Kilter,  K.  L.,  in  Cincinnati,  79;  his  Historical  Lec- 
tures  142,    143,  151,  165,  176 

Ritter,  Mine.  Raymond  :   her  Historical    Conceits  in 

New    V.uk  .  .   ' 7,  23,  26 

Hitler,  Theodore,  the  Pianist 126 

riockel,  J.  A.,  the  first  "Florestan" 333 

Rontgen,  Julius :   his  Great  Promise 52 

Rossini  :  his  "Messe  Solennelle,"  16,  211  ;  his  "Bar- 
her  of  Seville, "185  ;  Festival  in  his  honor  at  Ci  vs 
tal  Palace,    45  ;  Forthcoming   Requiem    for,   66  ; 
his    Life,    by    Edwards,     49,    185;     Anecdote    of 
(B.),  196;  his  Figaro    compared    with    Mozart's, 

217;  his  Villa    in  Paris 409 

Rosa,  Carl,  as  an  Opera   Manager   and    Conductor, 

284,287 
Rousseau.  J.  J.,  Compared  with    Beethoven,  (Guide 

Musical) 277 

Rubinstein.   Anton,  205;  his    "Ocean"   Symphonv, 

213  ;  Etude  de  Concert 390 

Russian  Singers,  The 1 83,  1 92 

Sainton-Dolby,  Mme.  Her  Farewell  Concert. . .   332 

Salem  Oratorio  Societv 247 

Schubert,  Franz;  his  Overture  to  "Fierabras,"  7  ;  do 
to  "Die  Freunde  von  Salamanka,"  1.36;  his  great 
Symphony  in  C,  190;  Unfinished  Svmphonv  in 
B   minor,'  198;  his    Songs   (Ehlert),'  267;    Heir 

Bauernfeld's  Reminiscences  of 197,  201 

Schumann,  Mme.  Clara 182,  224,  405 

Schumann,  Robert ;  Life  of,  by  Wasielewski,  27  ;  his 
"Manfred"  Music,  38,  150,  414  ;  his  "Requiem  for 
Micnon,"  38  ;  his  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale," 
158;  Symphony  in  C,   214,  383;  his   Pianoforte 

Works,'  191,  223  ;  his    Songs  (Elderl) 267 

Scotch  Music,  G.  A.  Macfarren 295 

Singing,  The  Italian  Masters  of  [Paine's    Lectures), 

402 
Slaviansky,  Dimitri  AgrcnefF,  (See  Russian  Singers) 
Sonata  Form,  The,  [F.  L.  Ritter)  26  ;  (J.  S.  D.)  346 
Spark,  Dr  William  ;  his  Musical  Tour  in  Germanv, 
316,  325.  338,  348,  355,  363,  378 
Spohr;  his  "Consecration  of  Tones"  Symphony,  143 

Steinway,  Henry,  Death  of 408 

Sterling,  Miss  Antoinette 166,  23S 

Stuttgart  Conservatory  of  Music 414 

Sullivan,  Arthur  S.  His    first    Symphonv,   37  ;  his 

Cantata  "The  Prodigal  Son," '.  .118,  122 

Svendsen,  J.   His  Symphony  at  Leipzig 413 

Szarvady,  Mine 405 


Flyin 


Taking  it    Seriously    (Wagner's 
man''),  Lond.  Observer 

Teachers    in  Music,  Seminaries   for  in 
Eichberg'a   Report) 

Tenors  and  Basses,  Peregrine  Pickle   .  . 

Thomas,  Ambroisc  :  his  "Hamlet,"  68  ; 


Duteh- 
.  . .328 
Europe    (J. 

19,  141 

21 

"MiL'tlnn," 
213,  283 


Thomas,  Thi  odore,  and  his  Orchestra,  131,230,  311, 
326,  334.  342,  383,  390 

Tomnschclc,  J.  W.,  his  Eglogues  for  Piano   31 

Tonic  Sol-Fa    Pretensions.  [Lond.   Musician),    83; 

(Alhenazum) 104 

Topp,  Miss  Alide,  the  Pianist 6,  174 

Tosti  Collection  of  Prims,  The,  in  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library 195 

Transcendentalism,  and  Music,  in  Boston 305 

Troubadours,  &c.,  The  ;   Sketch  of,  by  Fanny  Malone 

Ritter 292 

"Truth  Sometimes  Sneers"  (  H.   K,    Oliver) ....  127 
Two  Suggestions.  Philad.  Past 312 

Ullman,  B.,  the  Impresario,  Letter  of  about  Rossini's 

Mass 32 

Understanding  of  Music.  ( Lond.   Choir) 163 


Vassar  College,  Poughkccpsie,    N.  Y.    Its    Musical 

Department 276,  373 

Verdi  ;  his  proposed  Requiem  for  Rossini,  66  ;  his 
"II  Trovatore"  and  the  Unities  (Pall  Mall  Gaz.), 
2~r>  ;  his  Letter  declining  the  Directorship  at  Na- 
ples, 412,  422  ;  Compared  with  Gluck   and   Bach 

(Lond.  Orch.) 419 

Viardot  Garcia,  Mme 341,  376 

Vibration,  the  beginning  of  Music  (J.    S.  D....345 
Vieuxtemps,  Henri,  in  Mile.  Nilsson's  Concerts,  319, 

333,  351,  359 
Violins,  Viols,  &c.,  50  ;  their  Manufacture  (G.  Gem- 
under,  in  the  Galax;/), 285 

Voice;  the  Falsetto,  48  ;  Female,  of  the  Period.  .81 
Voices.  ( Sal.  Reuieui) 155 


'Wanner   on  Conducting   (Ferd.   Hiller),    251,    266; 
Translations  from,  257,  265,  2S9,  297  ;    his    Essay 

on  Beethoven 414 

Wagner,  Richard,  versus  "Judaism"  in  Music  (O), 
33,  (Nene  Freie  Presse),  35  ;  Do.  answered  by  "A 
Jew"  ( Lond.  Mus.  World),  43  ;  The  Musical"  Dra- 
ma and  his  Works,  from  the  French  of  E.  Schure, 
73,  81,  97,105,  113;  A  Word  for  him  (Athe.nccum), 
130  ;  his  "Rienzi,"  74,  81,  175  ;  "Flying  Dutch- 
man," 74,  81,  299,  301,  304,  328  ;  "Tannhauser," 
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Harvard's  Elm-Trees.* 

BY  CIIARI.ES   T.    mi t  3. 

All!  whither,  when  they  vanished,  flew 
Those  four  fair  years  we  journeyed  through. 
From  '28  in  '32, 

Beneath  old  Harvard's  elm  trei 

From  '28  to  '32 

How  sweetly  beamed  (he  noon-day  blue, 
JInw  sweetly  Summer  moons  looked  through 
i  tld  Harvard's  ancient  elm.t •  I 

From  '28  to  '32 

A  band  of  brothers,  fond  and  true, 
\Vliut  thrills  of  hope  and  joy  we  knew 
Under  old  Harvard's  elm  trees  ' 

From  '28  to   '32 

Morn  gleamed  upon  Castalinn  clew 

As,  merry  college  birds,  we  flew 

Beneath  old  Harvard's  elm  trees  I 

And  when  the  glow  of  evening  throw 
Aniiunl  the  scene  each  magic  hue, 
How  sweet  the  twilight  rendezvous 
Beneath  old  Harvard's  elm-trees  ! 

From  '28  in  '32, 

All  !  hopes  were  high  and  fears  we 

As  boyhood  into  manhood  grew 

Beneath  old  Harvard's  elm  trees  I 

Then  soft  life's  picture  fancy  drew, 
Ami  called  our  spell-bound  eyes  to  i  iew  , 
Through  her  enchanted  avenue 

From  under  Harvard's  elm  tree.'  ! 

Fro  yet  the  sober  truth  we  knew, 
Or  envious  fate  the  signal  blew, 
That  sent  a  wintry  shiver  through 

The  leaves  of  Harvard's  elm  t s, 

Ami  each  live  stem  a  masl  head  grew 
Whence  all  the  pennons  seaward  flew 
That  summoned  us  to  bid  adieu 

To  Harvard's  dear  old  elm-trees. 

Ah  !  moments,  months,  too  fasl  ve  flew 
From  '28  to  '3 

Yet  still  our  hearts  past  hours  renew 
Beneath  old  Harvard's  elm-trees. 

Shades  of  the  den  1  '  once  more  with  voit 
We  live  departed  moments  through, 
And  heavenly  words  we  listen  to 

Beneath  old  Harvard's  elm  trees  I 

Oh,  when  I  sink,  as  all  must  do, 
Above  mo  plant  no  funeral  yew  ; 
Town  on  my  rest  let  stars  look  through 

Fair  Harvard's  dear  old  elm  trees  I 
Companidns  dear  of  '32  ! 
Win  n  God  in  mercy  leads  us  through 
The  shining  gales— to  me  and  you 
Were  heaven  quite  heaven  without  the  view 

Of  Harvard's  dear  old  elm-trees  ! 

*  Written  fur  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Class  of  1S32  In  Oc- 
tober last,  and  rend  again,  by  Rev.  rir  Bellows  at  the  lute 
anniversary  of  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  fork 


Mr.  Costa's  Naaman. 

[from  The  London  Times.  August 

It  is  nine  years  sine,.  Mr.  Costa  produced  his 
b.h.  How  it  was  received  bv  the  i pie  of  Bir- 
mingham at  the  Festival  of  1855,    how    variously 


its  el. mi  s  were  rliscu 

masterpiece,   others   denying    it    any     pari 

i  ighl  to  con:  ideration,  ot.liei       bv  far  the 

'••■  i  ighing  its  tie    :i  ■  -  «  itii   its    shorti i- 

ings,  an  I  calmly  adjudging  it  an  I  le  place 

among  modern  compositions  of  its  el  it   .  are  m  it- 
i  iry.      The    conclusion    arrived    al    by 
imp  irtial  lookei    on  imisl  h  ive  been  I  ha!   I 
decidedly  a  work  of  merit,  and,  for  a    firsl    crea- 
tion of  even  remai  kable  merit.     The   n 
however,  of  its  ha*  ing  lived  tl      i  nine  yi 
its  still  beii   i  nally  performed,  and  of  sev 

eral  p  ng  made  their  «  a)  into    the  con- 

cert-room, \    obtain    unanimous  accep- 

tai are  em  nigh  to  a      unit  for  the  i 

al  interest  fell  in  a  n  the  same 

from  the  same    pen,    written    c  ■  pre  sly     fo     and 

1 1 1 he  sa esl  i  val      Ho w  many 

oratori       since    Mendelssohn's    /  IS-iG) 

nay,  -  ni  e  Men  lelssohi 

I 
ic  the  m  my  thai 
th  >sc  thai  i. 

0 1  two  by  Spol 

.i  md  I  [illcr,  and 
nol  have  been  heard  in   1 

wich  1         .i  bei  ::  In  ird   in 

<  lerm  my,  and   i  :  ishioned 

lis—  II. Tl'   Moli  ,11"'-      I  r     i 

counted.      An  oral  poei  I 

liter  :   and  as  a  dull   epic,    la  as   it 

m  iv  be  buill  up,  is  unen  lurable, 
with  all  the  a" :  i  tive  compensate  I 

nents,  is  a  ' 

ring  an;,   prel  la   gi  e  it 

oratoi  io,  is  certainly  l 

ii,  if  for  no 
endured  and  is  likeh  to  endure.      A    further  ex- 
it .-  n i.lv  afford. 

composer  ol    Eh  an    opi tunity 

own  linns.,  in  order,  bu  ng  the  m  u 

lead— not  onl'  ■ 

sty  le  by  tl  -  mod- 

'  which  it  is  his   fortiin  ite  ' 

quentl;  to  superintend  the   public  pei 
Ilu.v  far  Mr.  Costa  may  have  profited    bv 
advantages  his  second  oral   rio,    \  written 

expn    sly  for    the    Birmingham.    Festival,    n 

pi  ice  a  short  time  hen  nv.   Mnn- 

while,  though  it  would  I  e  out  of  order  to  attempl 
influencing    public    opinion    Ifcforel  md  through 
the  medium  of  any    purely    critic  il    i 
brief  o  the  new   work,   with 

reference  both  to  the   lyrical  and   musical    treat- 
ment of  the  sul  jeel    upon    whi  :h    ir    is    foui 
may  nol  be  ptal  le. 

The  bo  k  of  \  -    by    Mr.  W.  Bai 

mew,  who  also  constructed  thai    of    Eli,    and,  as 
all  the  musical  world  is  well  aware,  ha  1    the    dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  Mendelssohn's  lyi 
■_:    the    English    vers 
The    materials    to    which    Mr. 
B  n  tholoni  :w  h  is  had  recourse    are  I  mnd  in   the 
2nd,  iih.  and  5th  chapter  of  the  S  icond  H 
Kings.     He  has  adopted  the    texl    of    Scripture 
where  convenient,  elsewhere  abridged,  iiniilifii.il, 

iphrased  it.  and,  elsewhere,  whore  amplifi-  ' 
cation  of  the  sentiment  or  situation    is    required, 
stihstituted  words  of  his  own.      The  oratorio  . 
Eli)  is  divided  into  scenes.     The  first  seen", 
th..  river  . Ionian,   comprises    the    translation    of  I 
Elijah  and  the  miracle    of  dividing   the    wafers. 
Here,  though  Elijah  is  talked  of,  he    is   not   per- 
mitted ■  i  pi  ecaution  due  rath- 
er to  Mr.  Costa's  unwillingnes    to  tread  on  peri- 
lous ground,  than  to   the    reticence  of  his  poet, 
who,  by  nun                 I  allusion  to  the  last  impres- 
sive dialogue  between    Elijah   and   Elisba    (2nd 
Kings,  chap.  2-9,                              -     if  becoming 


a  little  obscure.     M  ■       hclcss, 

mted  tl.  ■  difii  lull i   wil  h   tolerable  Slic- 
es 3      The  Soi     of  the  Prophets,  as  in  (he  - 

■  vi'.  alto:  nafely  witnes 
Jordan  by   the  two    Prophets    in   company  :   their 
final  intei     ■  -      the  i  ransl  il  1       di    in   the 

fiery  chariol  :  and  the  return  of  Elish  i  with  Eli- 
i  ih':  mantle,  which  enables  him  to  repeal  ihe  inii'- 
acle  of  dividing  the  waters,  and  thereby  show 
that  he    is    Eli  jab's    appointed    sn  The 

music  connects  the  incidents  of  this  scene  togeth- 
er in  a  form  ih  it   may   lav    claim    to 
The  declamato  '    i         i  ives  of  the  two  chief  per- 
ms, the  del  ached  phrases  of  melod  v\ 
times  rhythmically  worked  out. so  in  plain 

recitative,  through  which  theSoi  if  the  Proph- 
ets describe  the  impression  produced  upon  them 
by  the  m  they  an    pri\  ileged    be- 

holdei  -.  and   I  lie   choi  us.    "II. ii1.    master,    I 
o  :cnp\  ing  the  :  '  logel  her  by 

'  ral  moven  ir  tone 

occur.     Wi- 
ll i\  .-  thus  a  ■■■  whi  'h  by  its 
Iral    coloring    makes   up   for  tint 
an  instrum 
mi    time  the                      ol    whal    is    for- 
I  an  "intr  iiluction."      A  point,  apart 
:  io.  may  at  i                iled  in    Mr.  Cos- 
ely,  ih"  studied    avoidai  ce   of  all 

le    r mhl  ir""    to     Mendelssohn's     great 

work,  in  a  scene  -it  which,  though  his  ho-  are 
se  il"!    Elijal  rl  only  the  conspicuous  figure. 

The     ni  \t     -iiii  iii  ui    embodies    th..     miracle 
of  tie-    «  el'  o. '-  .   -    multiplii  '1  by    I 

my  full  vi  sscls,  thai  her  cred- 
itor ma;   be  and   her   i  wo    sons   i . 
from                       The  music    comprises  dialogue- 
recital                   mpanied)  for  the  widow   ami  Eli- 
-  Vri    ■     0     I..  ."1  '      0    God    lift    up 
thine  hand  1"  in  v>  :     Ii  ' :  i    Pi    ■  I  el  solicits  Divine 
'■  suffering  poor      h  il  h 
sequel,  "The  curse  of  I  be    Loi  I    is    in   the 
of  tie'  v.-i  I       '  ■'   may  be  pn  sumed, 
by  the  Sons  of  Ihe  Peophets)  ;  a  duct,   "I  sought 
tin    i     rd,  and  He  heard  me,"  in  which  the  Proph- 
et and  the  «                     out    their  thanksgivings  : 
and  a  ''""'."  Wle'ii  famine  ov<  r  Israel  prevail- 
m  inner    of   Choi  us,    in 
he  G  ui  individual  oc- 
ex]          al    which,    original  ing  in 
Join    Sel      lian  Bach,  has  always  been  prominent 
in  German  ■                 md  was  especially  accepta- 
ble to  Mendelssohn— witness  his  Pa    .  his  / 

and  his  1  Mi    Costa  may  be    credit- 

ed, •  n  passant,  with  using  it  judiciously,  —  thai  is 
to  say.  sparingly,  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  habit  ofmodern  composers  (as  also  with  cho- 
ral recitative,  by  the  way),  running  it  to  death. 
The  scene  following  is  built  upon  the  same  inci- 
dent as  that  which  immediately  succeeds  the 
multiplying  of  the  w  in    the    Bibb — 

y,  the  pn  lie-  i  of  i  son  to  I  he   2""  1  woman 
SI   mam.  who  has  given    food    and    shelter  to 
tli"    Prophet.     Tl  i  onsists    of  dia- 

; .  "itative.  with    a    trio,    "Is   anything    too 
hard  for  Co.!  the  I. ml  I  lisha,  the   Sbu- 

namite,  and  Elisha's  servant,    Gchaz.— in   which 
the  previously  incredulcus    woman    declares  her 
nee  in  the  |.ron  ;  .-.  ami  her  faith 

G    I's  omnip  iti  nee.     The    Biblii  a!    si  quel  to 

I,    and  the 
miracle  of  1:-    restoral  em  )    is  p  istponed    to    the 
pari  of  th-  .  v,  doubt- 

less, ti.r  what  th"  Germans  call  the  "Tilelrotle" — 
that  is  for  Xauiiiii.  th"  Syrian,  whose  tardy  ap- 
parition look-  ■  imewhat  paradoxical.  l"p  to  this 
point,  in. 1. -eil  (if  not  subsequently),  the  oratorio 
might  I"'  called  E!i  ■  with  jusl  as 
much  propriety  as  Eh  ah  is  called  Elijah.  In 
the  next  -"en",  however,  the    invincible  captain, 


Instrument  of  the    Lord    in    tin*   deliveran if 

Syria,  returns  victorious  to  Damascus.  A  grand 
triumphal  military  march  heralds  and  accompa- 
nies his  arrival,  the  Svrian  people  the  while  cele- 
brating the  deeds  of  Naaman  and  Benhadad,  the 
King,  in  a  chorus  -"Willi  she*  t  bed  swords  and 
bows  uii'i  run;'"  -uttered  simultaneously  with  the 
march.  The  wife  of  Naaman,  whom  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew calls  Tun  ii  i,  pin-  in  I  In'  cm  ill, ant  strain, 
ami,  with  her  maidens,  echoes  tin'  praises  of  Inn' 
valiant  husband,  the  whole  terminating  wish  a 
new  theme. '"Naaman,  thy  deeds  of  "lory,"  which 
also  acts  as  coda  In  the  march.  Timna  then  ap- 
proaches her  hero  with  signs  nl'  conjugal  affec- 
tion; lnii  Naaman  rejects  them  on  account  of 
Ins  affliction,  which  he  attributes  to  the  "god's  of 
Syria's  toes  ;"  and  this,  in  dialogue-recitative,  is 
followed  by  an  air,  "Invokina  death  to  end  my 
iny  wops"  the  warrior  relating  how,  in  the 
midst,  of  battle,  he  had  hoped  to  find  delivery, 
hut  in  vain,  his  arms  being  everywhere  success- 
ful. Tin-  martial  character  el'  the  first  part  of 
this  air  is  contrasted  with  the  pathetic  tone  of  the 
last,  where  Naaman,  the  conqueror,  mourns  for 
the  slain,  and,  maddened  by  his  own  sufferings, 
proclaims  his  weariness  of  life.  In  a  tuneful  cho- 
rus—  "Be  comforted  !" — Timna  and  the  people 
promise  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Rimmon  and  the 
Gods  of  Syria,  who  have  shielded  Naaman  in  the 
fight  and  will  heal  him  of  his  leprosy.  The  scene 
following — the  house  of  Naaman — introduces  us 
to  Adah,  the  little  maid,  who,  a  captive  from  the 
Israelites,  attends  on  Naaman's  wife.  Adah,  in 
a  recitative  and  air,  "They  shall  be  turned  back," 
declares  her  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  her  faith 
in  the  true  God,  whom  she  petitions  for  strength 
to  convert  the  heathen  in  His  name.  From 
Naaman's  house  we  are  transported  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Rimmon,  where,  in  a  long  and  character- 
istic chorus,  homage  is  paid  by  the  Syrians  to 
their  idol,  and  prayer  is  offered  npfor  Be.nhadad's 
leprous  chief.  Returning  to  the  warrior's  abode, 
however,  we  find  the  appeal  to  the  false  god  has 
been  impotent.  Naaman  lies  stretched  upon  a 
bed  of  pain,  tended  by  his  wife  and  Adah.  An 
orchestral  prelude,  in  tones  of  befitting  poignan- 
cy, suggests  the  intensity  of  his  torments,  while 
Adah,  in  a  short  prayer,  '-Remove  Thy  stroke 
away  from  him,  O  God,"  intercedes  for  her  hea- 
then master  ;  when  Naaman,  suddenly  awaken- 
ing from  a  troubled  dream,  informs  them  that,  he 
has  seen  a  bald  man,  staff  in  hand,  clad  in  a  man- 
tle, girt  with  a  leathern  girdle,  who  bade  him 
"Go  in  peace."  Adah  thereupon  advises  him  to 
seek  the  aid  of  Elisha,  the  Prophet,  whose  mira- 
cles she  recounts,  and  the  omnipotence  of  whose 
God  she  glorifies.  Half  convinced  by  her  un- 
studied eloquence,  Naaman  consents  to  go  to 
Elisha  at  Samaria.  This  is  given  in  dialogue- 
recitative,  eventually  culminating  in  a  trio  for 
Adah,  Timna,  and  Naaman— "Haste,  to  Sama- 
ria let  us  go" — the  argument  of  which  may  be 
guessed  without  explanation.  Flow  much  of  the 
foregoing  belongs  to  Scripture  and  how  much  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  a  glance  at 
chap.  v.  of  the  Second  Booh  of  Kinqs,  'in  which 
the  whole  historical  account  of  Naaman  is  com- 
prised, will  suffice  to  show.  But  leaving  Naaman 
and  his  consolers,  on  their  journey  to  Samaria, 
we  come  to  another  episode  in  the  prophetic  ca- 
ne, of  Elisha— that  of  the  healing  of  the  waters, 
which  in  the.  Biblical  narrative  directly  follows 
the  appoii  tment  of  Elisha  as  Elijah's  successor— 
Elisha's  second  miracle,  in  fact,  his  first  being  the 
dividing  of  the  Jordan.  Upon  this  is  built  what 
may  be  termed  the  "finale"  to  the  first  part.  The 
incident— despite  many  amplifications,  perhaps 
necessary  to  its  effective  lyrical  treatment — is  re- 
lated with  Biblical  exactness ;  and  although  Naa- 
mann  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  composer  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the  person- 
age of  Elisha  with  a  devotionally "characteristic 
air  ;— 

'Tin1  seed  shall  he  prosperous 

The  vine  shall  L-iVL,  her  line    " 

and  of  ending  ttie  first  [.art  of  his  work  with  a 
grand  chorus  of  thanksgiving,  in.  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  exhibit  bis  familiarity  with  the  techni- 
cal resources  of  his  art  under  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  varied  aspect  than  perhaps  anywhere 
else.  *         ' 


The  Second  Pari  opens  with  i!n-  sequel  to  the 
story  of  the  good  Shunaniile   and    the    miracle   of 
her    oil's  reanimal  inn.     Tin    i   one  of  the  lonj 
most  carefully  woi  Iced  out   and   mo  ;l    impi 
scenes  in  the  oratorio.     The  scriptural  version  i 
preff  v  elosely  follon  ed,  wit  h  such  innovati  n 
additions  onlv  as  are  at  once  con  istent  and  dra- 
matic— for  Nuninan,  it  will  be  readily  understood, 
like  the  majority  of  what  an'    styled  "oratoiios," 
is  neither  more    nor    less    than    a    sacred  drama 
founded  upon  certain  historical   passages  in  Holy, 
Wi  it.     The  scene  is  the  abode  of  the  heart-strick- 
en Shiinamite,  who  after  mourning  over  be.r  dead 
child  in  an  appropriately  pathetic  air — "Look  up, 
my   son" — resolves   to    seek   the    man   of  God   at 
Mount  Carmel.     She    is   encouraged  by  angels. 
in  a  chorus. — 

"Gorl,  who  cannot  be  uiiin-l. 

II  ..hah  all  mi  Him  that  trust,"  &e. 
Elisha  comforts  her, in  an  air' — "Lamcnl  not  thus," 
—  and  promises  that,  if  she  be  resigned,  her  son 
shall  be  restored  to  her.  The  stall  of  the  Prophet, 
laid  noon  the  face  of  the  child  by  Gehazi,  pro- 
ducing no  effect,  Elisha  reproaches  ins  servant 
with  want  of  heart.  A  "Sanctus"  of  angels, 
"Holv,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  might  I" — the  mu- 
sic of  which  is  elaborately  worked  out — enhanc- 
ing the  solemnity  of  the  situation,  Elisha  arrives 
at  the  house,  of  the  Shunamite,  whose  son  lies 
dead,  and  invokes  the  Almighty  in  prayer,  the 
child  during  the  progress  of  his  invocation  being 
restored  to  life.  The  last  part  of  the  invocation 
-»-"The  flesh  is  waxing  warm,''  &c. — is  accom- 
panied by  orchestral  music,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  suggest  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  mi- 
raculous resuscitation  is  accomplished  ;  the  new- 
ly awakened  child,  in  an  air — "I  dreamt  I  was  in 
Heaven" — describes  a  vision  of  the  '■Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  ;"  and  (he  scene  terminates  with 
another  grand  chorus  of  thanksgiving — "Thanks, 
grateful  thanks,  Almighty  Lord." 

Naamann  now  again  appears,  approaching  the 
residence  of  Elisha,  attended  by  his  family  and 
retinue,  to  the  strains  of  an  instrumental  march. 
Gehazi  explaining  (in  recitative)  that  he  is  to 
wash  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  Naaman,  indig- 
nant, replies  (in  an  air,  "What  meaneth  he  ?") 
that  the  Syrian  rivers,  Abana  and  Pharpar.  are 
as  pure  or  purer  than  any  in  Israel ;  and  resolves 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  Once,  more,  how- 
ever, persuaded  by  Adah,  he  consents  to  perform 
the  ablutions,  proceeding:  to  the  banks  of  the  sa- 
cred river,  accompanied  by  the  strains  of  the 
same  march  which  was  heard  on  his  arrival,  and 
which  gradually  dies  away  info  pianissimo  as  he 
retreats.  In  the  scene  following,  Elisha  and  the 
sons  of  the  Prophets  are  beside  Jordan,  to  witness 
the  cure  by  ablution  ;  Adah  (for  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew has  made  an  uncommonly  important  per- 
sonage of  the  little  captive  maid)  offers  up  a 
prayer — "Maker  bf  every  star,"  &<■. — that  the 
miracle  may  be  accomplished  :  and  its  ultimate 
accomplishment,  after  the  seventh  ablution,  is 
hailed  by  an  exultant  chorus  of  the  people,  lead- 
ing to  a  quartet — :TIonor  and  glory.  Almighty, 
lie  Thine" — in  which  Adah,  Naaman,  Naaman's 
wife  (Timna),  and  the  Prophet  Elisha  exalt  God 
for  His  divine  mercy  and  wondrous  deeds.  Naa- 
man then,  vainly  pressing  a  guerdon  (a  "bless- 
ing") on  Elisha — whom  he  recognizes  as  the  bald 
man  who,  in  bis  dream,  had  bade  him  ''q-o  in 
peace" — declares  his  thorough  conversion,  bless- 
ing the  name  of  '-the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Is- 
rael :"  ami  the  oratorio  concludes  with  a  quintet, 
grand  chorus — "Great  God  of  gods" — and  jubi- 
lant "Hallelujah." 

What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  new  oratorio 
remains  to  be  proved  ;  but.  a  tolerably  clear  no- 
lion  of  the  materials  out  of  which  it  Is  construct- 
ed mil-  1."  gathered  from  the  foregoing.  The 
music  must  decide.  Meanwhile,  the  composer 
could  hardly  bring  out.  his  work  under  more  aus- 
picious  circumstances.  Such  an  orchestra  and 
chorus  as  are  usually  assembled  at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival  are  to  be  heard  nowhere  else  in 
Europe  ;  while  the  distribution  of  the  solo  parts 
is  strong  almost  without  precedent.  Naaman 
(first  tenor)  devolves  upon  Mr.  Sims  Reeves; 
Gehazi  (second  tenor)  upon  Mr  Cummings ; 
(bass)  upon  Mr.  Santley  ;  the  Child  (first 
contralto)   upon  Mme.     Sainton-Dolby  ;    Timna 


(second  contralto)  upon  Miss  Palmer;  llie  Shu- 
namite woman  (second  -..piano)  upon  Mine.  Ru- 
dersdoilf:  and  Adah  (first  soprano)  upon  Mile. 
'  .:.  In.  i  Patti.  Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Costa  con- 
duct the  performance  of  his  own  work  ;  and  with 
what  zeal  be  will  I..-  supported  by  bis  orchestra, 
choral  and  instrumental,  may  readily  be  imag- 
ined. 


The  Italian  Language:    Its  Evil  Infiuerce 
upon  Music. 

BY   o-    \     -r  \<  i w.incx. 

I  have  elsewhere  said  what  I  am  now  about  to  -a;.-. 
anil  I  will  n-pi-at  ir  again  and  again  in  private,  anil 
in  public  when  and  wherever  I  may  find  opportu  til 
f.  ir  1  cannoi  hope  ill  u  the  pi  ofest  of  one  feeble 
villa  a  I — niiv,  that  the  conviction  ...  one  generation  — 
may  be  able  to  uproo'  an  evil  whose  growth  has  been 
unchecked  ami  even  fostere  !  for  more  than  a  century 
ami  a  half.  The  Italian  language  has  been,  and  is, 
a  most  baneful  influence  lo  music,  affecting  its  pro- 
dueiion,  its  performance,  ami  its  effect. 

The  repetition  of  this  manifest  truth  would  In'  rain 
were  there  not  still  unadducefl  facts  and  arguments 
to  support  it.  Fir.-t  among  these  may  be  cite  !  the 
notable  case  of  Handel's  operas.  These  are  cast  in 
a  form  that  limited  the  workings  of  the  mighty  gO' 
nius  of  the  niasier,  and  allowed  no  play  lo  its  higher 
attributes.  Entirely  without  choruses — for  the  sim- 
ple pieces  of  four-part  harmony  with  which  some  of 
them  conclude  are  scarcely  to  be  classed  under  this 
definition  in  its  general  acceptance — his  operas  pre- 
sented no  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  honndless  con- 
trapuntal resources,  by  whose  means,  and  by  his  al- 
most unique  power  of  choral  distribution,  he  wrought 
the  gigantic  effects  for  which  he  is  pre  eminent,  and 
by  which,  more  than  bv  anything  else,  he  i-  rendered  « 
immortal.  Consisting  exclusively,  or  very  nearly 
so,  of  airs  that  embody  no  dramatic  action,  and  in 
many  instances  constructed  with  the  object  rather  of 
executive  display  than  of  poetical  expression,  his 
operas  gave  the  rarest  opportunity  for  that  wonder- 
ful power  of  characterization,  and  that  unsurpassable 
felicity  of  verbal  declamation  which  particularly  make 
bis  personages  and  the  words  they  utter  to  live  before 
the  hearer.  Based  upon  subjects  that  are  entirely  un. 
sympathetic  to  our  times,  and  constructed  upon  prin- 
ciples that  are  totally  uncongenial  to  our  stage,  his 
operas  will  never,  and  can  never,  be  performed  again  ; 
the  revival,  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity,  of  Giutio  Ce- 
sure,  in  I7S7,  was,  and  will  he,  the  last  occasion  of 
the  complete  representation  of  any  one  of  them,  and 
a  large  mass  of  the  labors  of  one  of  the  greatest,  and, 
perhaps,  the  very  grandest  of  musicians,  wrought  at 
a  period  of  life  when  men's  abilities  are  at  the  strong- 
est, are  obsolete  ami  virtually  lost  to  the  world  for 
ever.  The  exceptional  performance  of  some  very 
few  detached  single  pieces  from  these  works  in  no  de- 
gree invalidates  what  has  here  been  urged,  but  proves 
onlv  how-  countless  is  the  loss  (mm  among  which 
these  priceless  fragments  have  been  rescued.  Now, 
Handel  wrote  bis  operas  in  subservience  to  a  fashion 
which  set  in  but  two  or  three  years  before  his  first 
coming  to  this  country  :  a  fashion  for  affecting  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Italian  language  was  better  fitted  than 
any  other  for  the  purposes  of  music,  and  for  affecting 
to  admire  performances  in  the  Italian  tongue  above 
any  in  the  vernacular  of  the  nation.  This  fashion 
was  (bunded,  as  many  fashions  are,  rtpon  falsehood. 
To  wit  :  the  first  and  highest  element  ia  vocal  music 
is  the  general  expression  and  minute  declamation  of 
the  words.  This  element  is  a  nullity  with  an  audi- 
ence bv  whom  the  words  to  which  music  is  set  are 
not  familiarly  and  habitually  spoken,  and  tin;-,  and 
onlv  thus,  fnllv  understood  ;  and  no  language  is, 
therefore,  so  good  for  the  most  important  of  all  musi- 
cal |  nrposes  a-  the  native  langnage  of  die  people  be- 
fore whom  it  is  performed.  It  was,  then,  to  this 
gross  falsehood  of  fashion,  this  lie  against  all  sense 
and  reason,  tiits  perfidy  against  pure  art  and  nndis- 
torted  nature,  Handel  sacrificed  the  best  years  of  bis 
manhood.  Let  us  note  how-  he  was  addressed  by 
Aaron  Hill,  the  dramatist,  when  he  first  produced  be- 
fore the  public  bis  compositions,  to  English  words, 
/'.'.,'/,.;-  and  Acis  and  Galatea;  and  let  us  remember 
that  it  was  tliis  Aaron  Hill  who,  having  taken  the 
Queen's  Theatre  iri  the  Haymarket  upon  -i  ecu 
after  the  failure  of  she  performances  given  there  by 
Van  Brugh  and    Conec  i  the        ister  to 

compose  for  bis  establishment  Rinatdo,  hi-  first  Ital- 
ian opera  for  London,  for  which  be,  Hill,  framed  the 
libretto.     Thus  writes  he  :  — 

"To  iln.  Haxdkl. 

"Decembt    5,  1 732. 

"Sir, — I  ought  sooner  to  have  returned  you  mv 
hearty  thanks  for  the  silver  ticket  which  has  carried 
the  obligations  further  than  to  myself;   for  my  dangh- 
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tern  are  both  such  lovers  of  musick,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  them  is  most  capable  of  being  charmed 
liv  the  compositions  of  Mr.  II  mdcl. 

"Having  this  occasion  of  troubling  you  with  a  I  I 
ter,  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  you  the  earnestness  of  my 

wislies,  i  hat,  as    yon    h  lvc    mil h    cons   I   i'ii 

steps  towards  it  already,  you  would  let  us  owe  to 
your  inimitable  [renin*  the  establishment   of   musick 

u[ :i  foundation  of  good  poetry,  where    the    ex  <! 

lence  of  the  son  ml  should  In-  mi  longer  dishonored  by 
tin-  poorness  .>:'  the  senso  it  is  chained  to 

"M  v  meaning  i-,  that   \ ou  will  be   resolute  ci 
to  deli  vet  us  from  our  [talian  bondage,   and  demon- 
strate that  English  i-    soft    enough    for   opera    when 
composed  by  poets  who  know  how  to  distinguish  the 

sweetness  of  our  tongue  I t!t  :   trcngtli  of  it,  v.  hci  e 

tin-  last  is  le      ne  'cssury. 

*'I  am  of  opinion  that  male  and  f< ■  i n . 1 1  ■  -  voices  may 
be  found  in  this  1  ingdom  capable  of  evei  ything  that 
is  requisite  ;  and  1  ana  sure  ;i  species  <.r  dram:  I 
era  might  be  invented  that,  by  reconciling  reason  and 
dignity  with  mttsick  and  fine  machinery,  would 
charm  the  ear  and  hold  last  tin;  heart  together. 

"I  am  so  much  a  stranger  t"   th  i  nature   "I'  your 
present  engagements,  that  if  what  I  have  said  should 

not  happen  to  be  so  i ticable  as  I  conceive   it,  you 

will  have  the  goodness  to  impute  it  to  the  zeal  unit 
which  I  wish  you  at  the  head  of  a  design  as  s  ' 
imperishable   as   \imi'  musick  ami  memon       I  am. 
Sir,  vour  most  obliged  and  most  obed      i        vnnt 

"A.    Iln.i.." 
Tlic  practical   answer  to    this  1  ittei    is   tl 
English  oratorios  and  seculai  cantatas  through  which 
the  name  ami  the  genius  of  Handel  arc    universally 
known. 

Lot  us  step  forward  in  history,  ami  turn  to  at 
country,  there  to  lind  Mozart  most  anxiousU  desiring 
to  sot  music  to  lo  own  <  i  :  man  language  His 
biographies,  confirmed  by  his  corre  p  mdencc,  amply 
testily  to  this.  His  i  unarl  al  lo  powci  to  fulfil  Ins 
da, no  whenever  he  had  the  m  >st  i  ire  c.hanc  . 
shown  in  the  loo  i  n  i  unples  ol  I  ..-in  in  song . 
which  good  fortune,  lin  fog   of  Cil- 

iary ninl  bad  taste,  ennbli  ,1  him  to  pro  luce      Bj  ren 
son  of  the  com  t  prejudi  :e  of  Vici  inst  the  hit 

-"i, '  i'n'  land,  his  two  t  lerman  opera 

posed  tor  minor  theal        adapted  to 

of  interior  singers,  ami  s,,[  n,  i ,, ,. . ;.  ...  , 

ten    In    men  unpractised    in  op  initio    const!  it 

Had  Ins  natural  ui  h  more  t'i   qu  mil  itified, 

had  In-  more  important  ami    more  fetiulurh  I 

work  ibecn      t  to  tl  Is  of  his  n  itii  i 

perhaps  could  not  Inn,,  been   hotter     it   i 

to  suppose  that  the  music  of  Moz  in  .'on'  I 

better  than  it  is— lm;  they  ccrtainlv  woul  1  hiivi 

bettei  understo  "1.  ami   might,  do'ubtless,  have  I    en 

produced  with  great,  i  |  lea    tre  to  tl        mtl 

Advancing  yet  a  gencrati  in  further,  lei  us  not  i  th 
struggles  of  Weber  against   the   [talian  opera 
da\ ,  ami  lain. mi  line,  whether  his  op] 

i   mi    Di.--.lrn,  oi-    Spontini   m    Berlin,  Ins  best 

efforts  -a  ;re !-,   hindered,  if  th  ■-.  rn  il  I 

trnted,  l:y  tin-  evei    noi  onous  workin  j  of  the  ] 
il 

I  li  ■       m"        of  these  three  uto 

insignificance  the  innumerable  others  that  migl 
brought  t..:  n  it     .a'   musicians  whose   thoughi 
been  pei  verted,  or  wl  '  ,rts  have  been   thv 

by  the  compu  .  for,  or   even    to  - 

Italian  supremacy .     I.  -i  u-  e  insider,  now,  th.-  inflii 
of  this  langu  ige  upon  the  |  erform  u   :i 

which  have  been    w n    in  -mm   an  i  :' 

midst  ui  us  antagonism 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  singers      '1  ;  ■■  m  i 
of  those  who    no  v  a-dnys  present   thems.  Ivi 
Italian  theatres  in  London  arc  Germans,  or  Swedish, 
of  French,  or  American,  or  English,  or  in  some  other 
«'a>  foreign  to  tin-  manner  born  of  th  ■   have 

to  enunciate.  Oui  CNpericncool  foreigners'  speaking 
English  affords  signal  proof  that,  howei  tl  i  may 
master  tin-  dictionni  i  and  the  grammar  of 
K"  '-r,  il  seems  all  hut  impracticable,  since  it  ,-  all 
I. at  unexampled,  for  a  stranger  to  n  country  to  nf.tci 
its  speech  with  tin-  accent  an. I  infiexi  in  of  a  n  itii  ■ 
Turn  we  from  the  range  of  .mr  fori  rn  m  q 
ances,  who  urn  h  ive  no  objei  I  in  ■  pei  king  .,ur  Ian 
gn  :_--  I. ut  to  m.,!..-  themseh  i  .    tin  lei  tood 

when  asking  for  their   common  necessitie  ,   to  tl 
French,  [talian,   ami    German    actors   an  1    actresses 
"  ho  h  ive  ol  late    years  appeared    upon  tin-   I 
stage,  ai  d  w.     'mil  rail  to  mi, i.l   that  these  I 
artists  inn,-  one  ami  all  failed  to  m  ihe  their  1 
sound  lilo-  that  of  their  companions  in  their  pe 

ances,  ami  that  they  have  I n  more  or  less  imped  -1 

in  their  impersonations  by  having  to  contend  with 
an  assumed  in  in  of  utterance  In  like  m  inner  the 
greatei  number  of  the  voc  ilists,  ami  neai  h  ail  the 
best  of  them,  who  sing  in  Italian  to  London'  hi 
have  the  embarrassment,  ami  make  th,-  consequent 
omings  of  contending  with  an    acqu      I,   and 


therefore,  to  them   unnatural    languag  -.       To    in  1  ■- 
from  the  practice  of  a  large  number  of  these,  n  . 
in -a:  [y  I  II  the  01  i  vale    singei  -.   -.-.  ho    stud  y   ur.d 

best  '    t. led  Italian  teachers,  it    would   be  fair   ami 

right  to  denounce  the  Italian  language  n*   eminently, 
us!    pre  eminent! y  bad  fa    mu lie  ;  and   this  be 

to  induce  a  habit  of  false  musical  phrn  ing, 
neofthe  most  obvious  and  si 
\    .  :  il.-;     ■  al  ■  -.  |.:'.-- -ion       I i  v  ci  -.-    one   know   ,   foi 

in  -In ,      that     tin-     not-     lo!  lo  A  in  r   all  ■' 

shouhl  be  unaccented,  and  that    the    whole    stress    of 
hould  I..-  thrown   upon   the  Ic  -  ling   note 
itself;  Inn  English  vocalists,  who  sing  [talian,  co 
monl;  gi\  e  emphasi-s  to  a  final,  in  ste  id  of   n   pc 
mate  note,  ami  strontrlv    nc  ■entunte    the 
--'■  id  ..I  Th--  first  syllable   of  such    ■-. 
"pa. Ire,"  "core  ;"  if  in  e  i  .-,    like  the    la  it,    they  do 
no*  substitul  -  an  "a"  for  lira  ".-,"  in   order,  apparent- 
ly, to  give  extra  (         -  :  of  the 
musical  requirements       Hi!    these    very    persons  to 

i-ord     is  "fath         ' 
"tender,"  tl  ■ 

them  t  .  gi  r.-  the  stronge  c  to  the 

the  firsl 

f  plac- 
ing itn 

I  by  tl  -I    truth   would   1»-  in- 

duce 1  hi  the.  inflii  Imai  1.  language. 

.... 
.in  I  nmatcui 

- 1 1 1  -  -  r :  i '  ■  1 .  ■  disadvanl  ■ 

.   .      i  ..  .  . 

■-.ill   to 
break  the  I  "■  It.  ho  .vcver,   for 

th.-   com  r. '  ■  ...  ed  in   their 

words 
oth  ci  to   v 

<  in"  mighi  ..... 

in 

■    ■  . 
he   enabled   I 
.  .  uch  natural  impulse 

in. -on:,  itiblc     vith    the  cnu 
the   I 

-. 
■ 
e  t 
libretl  even  tin 

I      •    n- 

I  ■■   ■ 

C  [  will 

mosi  I  and 

1  I 

I  of  in  the  language 

I  o  1  i  fc  was  v 

- 

'. .  m  o ved 

arc  av  .  ■ 

lietwccu 

How  n 
'        ■■ 
1        ■    •    ■    ■         ■  , . 

Exeter  1 

.  ■  ice  i         to  be 

mcr  the  ■■  n 

.  I  by  I  to  a 

i n  co  t  o  i 

ami  incompi  - 
Why  shonl  I  the  com 
\!  izari    Beei     n  en.  Spohr.  and  Wi  ;  '       isc*  to 

1:1  G  '  .'.:''.' 

Meyerbeer,     Doi  G     mod,    ami    Verdi 

even  those  to  English  words  by    Weber  ami  Bn 

b    .I.-::  cd  the  inesi  -  I 

to  those  by  Havdn 
ami  Mendelssohn  ? 
I  [taliai 

t  than  Inn      -.  t  fori 

r.n-    instance,   the 

I  to  them— to  ".'eon  th.-  most  del- 
f  translation  is  for  the 
:ir  to  hav  ■  i  disrc 

gard  of  its  ereni  rcspoi 

of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  such  total  unfit- 
ness for  the  duty  tbev  ui  that  tbcv  not 
i  hi-.-  sylln  of  lifi  irent  ^ - im  sound  to  em]  hati  ■ 
notes  from  1  —  to  -■  hii  h  I  hese  notes  were  sel ,  ami 
.  m  .■.-:  ialli  mechanism  ..:'  -r...-  il  produc 
lion,  but  they  vary  the  construction  of  their  senl 

to  distort  eitl  vet  i  msical 

phrasing,  and  I  '  .      uhstitutc  other  and 

eve moor   meaning  for  those   to    «  hi.  h    mu  ic  of 

-  been 
An  example  .        ;,   would  be 

aitlll-::  ■■ 


I'l/.mo  ami  Rokko  in  Fide/io,  where  the  gaolci  liav- 
itl  ■  a  I  '-I  what  i-  the  important  ta-k  well  which  bo 
is  to  h itrusl  d    the  n ubnipily  modular,      ini. 

■  .a  f  -h.o  p  minor,  the  no.  rtcil-hni  mony  of 
lie     I mail  7th   is  exceptionally     resolved   upon  an 

:     II  Till    of 

1),  and  I'izarro  answers  willi  th"  singulariv  hush 
m elcul ifius  p  ■     I  oi    in    P.   h 

give  full  significance  to    the    malignity  he    feels    ami 
tc  in   pronouncing    tie-    «  ml 
"Mordcn,"  the  sound  of  which  is  el     ely  imitaii 

the  1  inglish 

word  "  Mm  >!i ''  ;  ami   for   this   ihe    [talian    vei  bulist 

\'.      li"  (  lion  shall   mi),  the  In  oad 

.111.1  he 

.  mill.il,    ami, 

by  the  al    urd  nullity  ol  its  in  ani    a  one  C'l  the  mo  I 

remai  I,    .h!       ...    ;;;•.,    n;      ,    .,  ,,    ,        ,.  ,.     ,i   .,   •     ,,   i;|.,,|      „,     ,1,,, 

0[ier:i  i    rendered    a  ridiculous  mis 
of  men      I  nd      Again,  in  the  same  piece,  when 

o  ernoi   li  is  described  how  he  will  steal   into  the 

■  a  ol  hi  intended  victim,  ami  then  ne- 1  ires 
"ein  Stoss"  (one  blow),  with  a  breathing  point  or  a 
moment  in  w  i  I:  we    may    tremble  between  I 
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as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  foreign  celebrities 
who  are  engaged  from  your  to  year  at  our  opcni 
houses.  Even  English" singer  that  holds  the  high  I 
giound  in  general  esteem,  has  gained  this  standing 
by  suiting  English.  So  it.  is  with  Mmo.  Sainton- 
1  inliiv,  wiih  Miss  Louisa  Pync,  with  Mine  Lemmeus. 
Sherrington,  with  Mr.  Inns  Ueeves,  and  with  Mi 
Santley  ;  and  if  some  of  them  are,  or  have  been,  ad- 
mitted among  the  natives  of  all  other  countries  to 
sing  on  the  Italian  stage,  il  is  their  performances  in 
theii  own  language  that  command  the  high  ic  eel 
they  enjoy,  and  that  have  been  their  i  redentials  for 
eniraneo  into  those  motley  assemblies.  1  could 
name  more  limn  .tic  example  of  our  countrymen  and 
women  who  h  ive  cast  their  lot  among  the  so  regard 
od  Italians,  and  have  never  obtained  ntn  firm  footing 
with  the  world  at  large,  nor  received  the  best  consid- 
eration in  their  false  position.  Mv  proposition  is, 
then,  that  rising  vocalists  waste  not  their  best  years 
unci  their  besl  i  nei  ■  ie  in  the  study  of  music  and 
words  that  can  he  of  no  possible  avail  to  them  for 
technical  training  or  popular  advancement,  but  that 
they  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  works  in 
the  language  which  il  is  their  duty  to  ennoble,  by 
freeing  it  from  the  vulgarisms  of  mispronunciation, 
and  which  they  will  find,  and  may  prove  to  be,  bet- 
ter susceptible  of  musical  expression  than  any  which 
is  not  next  to  intuitive  in  themselves  and  their  hear- 


Music  iii  the  Public  Schools  cf  Boston. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    MUSIC. 

hi  School  Committee,  Sept.  10,  1868. 

The  Committee  on  Music  a  I.  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report  : 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  September,  1858, 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Music  presented  their 
hist  report  to  this  Board.  A  partial  review  of  the 
progress  of  the  department  of  instruction  under  their 
charge  during  the  decade  now  closed  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. 

At  the  time  this  Standing  Committe  was  instituted 
no  instruction  in  music  was  given  except  in  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  and  the  two  tipper  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  responsibility  of  such 
instruction  was  divided  among  four  teachers.  Two 
half  hours  in  each  week  were  required  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music. 

The  Committee,  in  their  first  report,  submitted  a 
programme  for  the  regulation  of  the  branch  of  educa- 
tion under  their  care,  providing  that,  in  addition  to 
the  time  heretofore  given  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  some  elementary  instruction  and 
exercises  in  reading  simple  music  should  also  be  had 
in  the  lower  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  regu- 
lar teachers ;  and  that  in  the  Primary  Schools,  like- 
wise, singing  form  part  of  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises  of  every  session,  and  such  rime  be  devoted 
to  instruction  in  music  as  the  Sub-Committee  of  each 
school  might  deem  expedient.  No  change  was  then 
proposed  in  the  existing  administration  of  the  musi- 
cal instruction.  The  four  incumbent  teachers  con- 
tinued to  exercise  their  functions  as  before,  using 
such  text-books  as  they  preferred,  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  the  Standing  Committee.  On  observa- 
tion and  experience  it  soon  appeared  that  this  plan 
did  not  work  favorably.  There  was  a  want  of  unity 
and  uniformity  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the 
variety  of  text-books  caused  difficulty  and  confusion. 
In  saying  this  the  Committee  do  not  mean  to  reflect 
upon  the  devotion  and  assiduity  of  the  then  existing 
corps  of  instructors  in  music,  who  were  certainly 
zealous  and  attentive  to  their  work.  But  tho  plan 
was  in  itself  defective, 

The  first  change  was  the  appointment  of  a  separate 
teacher  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and 
the  requirement,  on  his  part,  in  addition  to  his  ordi- 
nary duties,  to  give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  of 
that  institution  as  should  qualify  them,  in  their  turn. 
to  become  teachers  of  vocal  music  in  our  Public 
Schools.  It  was  recommended,  likewise,  that  there- 
after in  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  our  schools,  of  whatever 
grade,  their  ability  to  instruct  in  music  should  be 
taken  into  account  and  insisted  upon  by  the  Exam 
ining  Committee. 

Under  the  more  extended  supervision  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Music,  progress  was  manifestly 
made  ;  but  defects  and  deficiencies  resulting  from 
the  want  of  some  sinTple,  thorough  and  progressive 
plan  of  instruction  soon  became  apparent.  It  was 
evident,  that  the  requirements  of  the  rules  in  regard 
to  musical  teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  dead  letter. 
It  was  equally  evident  that  in  the  Primary  Schools 
the  singing  exercises  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  session  were,  oftentimes,  a  meaningless  and  rou- 
tine performance,  and  that  the  time  devoted  to  musi- 


cal instruction  in  thnt  grade  of  schools  was  next  to 
nothing. 

With  these  convictions   the   Committee,   in   their 
Report  of  September  1861,    urged   upon    ibis 'Board 

the  necessity  of  the  more  extended  introduction  of 
musical  instruction  into  the  Primary  Schools.  In 
tin  ii  Hcporl  of  1863,  they  again  referred  in  the  ub 
ject,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  special 
instructor  of  music  for  ibis  grade  of  schools.  Ii  was 
a  measure  that  would  have  been  sooner  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  hul  for  the  difficulty 
exp  ic  need,  on  the  part  of  the  Musi,.  ( lommittee,  in 
finding  a  teacher  competent  to  assume  a  post  ol  so 
much  responsibility'  and  importance, 

In. June,  1864,  Mr,  Mason  received  his  appoint 
incut,  and  in  September  of  that  venr  he  entered  upon 
Ins  work.  Iii  due  course  three,  rears  must,  elapse  be- 
fore the  fruits  of  ibis  primary  instruction  could  ap- 
pear in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  Grammar  classes. 
Three  years  suhsequentlv,  therefore,  (in  the  autumn 
of  1867)  an  extensive  examination  was  made  in  these 
lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  Department,  with  a 
view  more  especially  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the 
progressive  instruction  in  music  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  The  result  was  gratifying:  and  surprising 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  deficiencies,  which 
could  not  but  be  expected  in  so  large  a  field  under 
the  supervision  of  a  single  teacher,  the  legitimate  ef 
fects  of  this  systematic  and  general  instruction  among 
the  Primaries  were  almost  everywhere  apparent. 
The  Committee  bad  hitherto  endeavored  to  encour- 
age the  regular  teachers  throughout  these  two  lower 
classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to  act  up  to  the  let- 
ter of  their  requirements,  in  giving  to  the  pupils  un- 
der their  charge  such  instruction  in  music,  aided  by 
us  special  teacher,  as  lay  within  their  power.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  prepared 
to  receive  such  instruction  understandingly,  and  a 
corresponding  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teach- 
ers. 

About  this  time,  likewise,  the  operation  of  the  rule 
passed  by  this  Board  some  time  in  the  preceding 
year,  giving  to  each  Master  the  position  of  Principal 
over  all  the  Grammar  and  Primary  classes  within  his 
District,  went  into  effect.  This,  in  the  minds  of 
your  Committee,  was  a  fortunate  coincidence.  The 
interest  of  the  Masters  in  carrying  out  all  the  require- 
ments of  our  rules  and  regulations,  in  regard  to  all 
the  studies  of  the  schools,  became  unmistakably 
aroused,  and,  with  their  cordial  cooperation,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  the  aid  of  the  intelligent  and  as- 
siduous teacher  of  music,  some,  real  progress  began 
to  be  made  in  this  hitherto  fallow  field  of  effort.  It 
now  became  apparent  that  the  time  had  come  for 
special  attention  to  these  classes,  in  order  that,  the 
progressive  steps  of  musical  instruction  should  not 
here  be  arrested.  The  subject  bad  been  prominently 
brought  forward  in  the  Report  to  this  Board,  under 
date  of  March  19th  of  that  year  (1S57),  in  which  the 
Committee  say  "it  is  evident  that  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, which  in  its  progressive  march  lias  now  reached 
up  into  the  highest  class  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and 
is  ready,  in  its  regular  order,  to  be  carried  into  the 
lowest  class  of  the  Grammar  Department,  should  not 
be  allowed  an  interregnum  of  a  couple  of  years  be- 
fore it  is  again  taken  up  in  the  upper  classes  of  this 
grade." 

Hitherto  no  specified  time  had  been  marked  out 
foi  daily  attention  to  music  in  the  classes  under  con- 
sideration, and,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  insuring 
of  a  better  compliance  with  existing  rules  and  re- 
quirements, an  order  was  submitted  hy  the  Commit- 
tee and  passed  by  tins  Board  with  great  unanimity, 
requiring  that  fifieen  minutes  each  day  should  be  de- 
voted to  this  study. 

What  was  evidently  further  needed  was  that  a  spe- 
cial supervisor  should  be  provided  for  the  musical 
instruction  of  these  lower  classes,  in  like  manner  with 
the  provision  previously  made  for  the  Primary 
Schools.  Your  Committee  have  only  hesitated  to 
make  such  definite  recommendation  before,  because 
of  their  unwillingness  to  seem  to  precipitate  any  ad- 
ditional expense  in  this  department,  of  public  instruc- 
tion. They  believe,  however,  the  time  is  now  fully 
come  for  such  action,  and  hence  their  request,  which 
is  now  before  the  Board,  for  authority  to  nominate  a 
suitably  qualified  person  to  take  charge,  of  the  musi- 
cal instruction  of  these  classes  Thev  feel  also,  that 
the  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown  that  the 
Board  are  now  ready  for  such  appointment. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  has  been  the  effort  of 
the  Music  Committee  to  systematize,  and.  as  far  as 
possible,  centralize  the  plan  of  musical  instruction 
by  placing  each  department  under  a  recognized  bend, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  supervise  and  give  direction 
to  such  instruction  throughout  his  particular  sphere 
of  duty,  enlisting  as  his  agents  the  regular  teachers 
of  the  schools  who  are  expected  to  understand  and 
teach  this  equally  with  the  other  branches  of  school 
studv.     This    has   necessarily    been   the   growth  of 


time.  Only  now  arc  we  ready  to  recommend  the 
extension  of  tho  plan  over  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Department  Ultimately,  it  is  to  be  Imped, 
the  same  system  can  be  adopted  throughout  the  no 
per  classeealso,  meaning  hy  this  that  the  Music  Di- 
rector shall  be  able,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
masters  and  teachers  of  the  classes  in  that  grade,  to 
communicate  bis  instruction  to  every  room,  and  not 
be  obliged,  as  now,  to  instruct  personally  tic  several 
cboses  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  large,  hall. 

Further  than  this,  i'  is  the  hope  of  vonr  Commit- 
tee,  as  has  been  many  times  expressed  in  their  pre- 
vious reports,  that  at  some  future  day  the  general 
control  and  supervision  of  the  whole  plan  of  musical 
instruction  in  our  seh,„,ls  shall  be  made  to  rest  in  one 
responsible  ami  intelligent  head,  subject  to  the  exec 
utive  authority  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  we  are  not  as  yet 
prepared  for  Ibis  culmination  of  our  plan.  The  ex 
hansting  personal  labor-  of  the  instructor  in  mii-ie  of 
the  two  upper  classes  must  for  a  time  lie  continued  ; 
but  the  large  extension  of  his  field  of  labor  in  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Roxhury  District,  compels  us  to  ask  for 
an  associate  teacher  who  shall  divide,  the  work  with 
him,  while,  at  the  sane-  lime  tin-  assistant  .-hall  hold 
himself  responsible  to  bis  Principal  in  adopting  and 
carrying  out  the  existing  plan  oi  instruction. 

Il  is  recommended  likewise  that,  the  musical  in- 
struction of  the  Roxhury  High  School  he  placed  un- 
der the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal    School. 

'bo  repeat  then,  the  present  plan  of  musical  instruc- 
tion is-this, — to  continue  the  instruction  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  under  the  supervision  of  its  present 
head,  who  shall  teach  that  specially,  as  now,  with  the 
aid  and  mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  regular 
teachers,-  to  institute  a  similar  supervision  over  the 
lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  classes  through  a  spe- 
cial teacher  to  be  appointed  by  this  Board  ;  to  con- 
tinue the  instruction  of  the  upper  classes  of  these 
schools  through  the  personal  teaching  of  their  present 
head,  with  the  aid  of  an  associate  j  and  lastly,  to 
couple  the  Roxhury  High  and  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal schools  under  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
present  incumbent  in  this  last  named  school. 

And,  to  carry  fully  into  effect  the  provisions  above 
named,  the  following  orders  are  respectfully  submit- 
ted : 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Music  be  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  nominate  for  confirmation  lo 
this  Board  a  suitably  qualified  person  as  teacher  of 
music  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  music  in 
the  ftoxbury  High  and  'Girls'  High  and  Normal 
schools  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  lor  the  current  school  year* 

During  the  past  year  classes  for  Normal  instruc- 
tion have  been  formed,  in  which  the  teachers  of  the 
Primary  Schools  under  Mr.  Mason,  and  of  the  Gram 
mar  Schools  under  the  joint  instruction  of  Mr.  Eich- 
bera  and  Mr  Sharland,  have  had  opportunity  to  learn 
to  teach  what  is  required  of  them  in  music,  and  very 
many,  we  are  happy  to  sav,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  Ii  is  the  hope  of 
the  Music  Committee  to  again  establish  such  Normal 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the  several  special 
teachers  of  music. 

The  want  of  some  snitable  text-book,  or  manual, 
adapted  to  our  plan  of  progressive  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  has  long  been  felt,  and  oftentimes 
expressed  in  these  reports.  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg,  the 
accomplished  head  of  this  department  of  instruction 
in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  having  signi- 
fied to  the  Committee  his  intention  of  spending  his 
summer  vacation  in  Europe,  was  requested  by  them 
to  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  learn  »  bat  he 
could  of  the  operation  of  this  department  of  .common 
school  education  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  to 
gather,  from  whatsoever  sources,  such  materials  as  he 
could,  to  aid,  at  some  future  day,  in  the  publication 
of  a  proper  series  of  musical  text-books  for  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Eichberg  was  received  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  courtesy  by  the  authorities  to 
whom  ho  was  accredited,  and  acquired  a  fund  of  prac- 
tical and  useful  information  in  connection  with  the 
object  of  his  mission.  These  results  he  has  placed  in 
the  bands  of  vour  Committee,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
collection  ot  printed  documents,  and,  in  addition,  has 
embodied  his  own  observations  and  researches  in  an 
extended  and  most  interesting  report.  We  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  extracting  from  this  report,  at 
length,  such  passages  as  our  space  will  admit,  and 
which,  in  our  judgment,  will  tend  to  illustrate  the 
whole  subject : 


*  These  orders  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 
(To  be  continued). 
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usual  Correspondence. 


Berlix,  March  2. — Who  can  hear  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  not  feel  that  Beethoven  stands  alone 
in  symphonic  music  !     What  a  gigantic  work  !     The 

hearer  does  not  attempt  to   explain   the   im| ion 

made  upon  him,  but  simply  receives  it  and  wonders. 
Let  him  take  the  Beore  and  follow  the  motive,  simple 
in  itself,  through  all  (he  windings,  nil  the  coraplien 

ted  texture  of  double   counterpoint;    see   how   h 

part  remains  its  individual   self,   now   appearing  on 
the  surface,  now  buried  in  the  general  wafl  of  sound, 
only  to  rise  again  in  turn,  and  all  so  symmetrical,  so 
perfect  in  form  ;— he  may  discover  why   the  work  is 
so  gigantic,  hut  it  will  only  increase  his  wonder.     It 
is  a  waste  of  words  to  call  the  Si  hi  rzo  beautiful.  How 
ran  one  sufficiently  praise  a  language  for  which  there 
is  no  translation  but    in    the    soul  !       'The    exquisite 
horn  passages  of  the  sec, ml    movement    are  almost 
tantalizing,  so  short  arc    they.     Ami    in   the    / 
how  unexpectedly  you  are  called  back  to  the  6 
by  oic  of  its   sentences    being    repeated   hei   , 
Beethoven  meanl  it  should  not  he   forgotten  even  in 
the  tremendous  whirl  of  the   last  movement!     The 
latter  must  be  heard  often  to  be  npprcci  tl  I  ' 

great  composer  meanl  with  one  grand  finishing  stroke 
to  express  in  intenscst  light    what  Schiller  di 
as  " Qsilerfunken"  (Spark  ■■  y   ut- 

most is  demanded  ol  instruments  and  voi  es.  In- 
deed Beethoven  seems  to  have  considered  the  latter 
as  so  many  wind  instruments  to   be  used  as 

members  of  tl chestra,  for  what  is   demanded  of 

the  voices  ' 

The  Symphony  was  given  last  nighl  with  great 
success  by  .the  "Berliner-Sinfonie  Capelle"  in  the 
Sin-  Akadcmie.     The   whole  programm 

anil  1  give  It  here  : 

Overture  to  '  [phigeniain  Aulis" 

j.  (    by  Hlchnrd  \\ 
Ai'i-i  from  Elijill.  "Hiiro  Inriiol  M«n  li 

g i  dur  I'm  i.'  I."  li  in  t  he 

lltf     ol    

Ninth  Sj  inpl y Bei 

The  sci  na  from  Glu,  k's     i    ml    has    bi  i  a  rarely 
heard  of  late  in  the  concert  room,  and    was   nil    the 
more  wcli  o  tie,   as  not   a  single  note   ol  ( llu  k  has 
been  heai  d  this  season.     It  is  tea        to  1 
that  tie'  name  of  Gluck,  I  icrmanv  - 
w  ritcr,  has  not  been  om  a  in  this  51 
of  opera 

As  I  wrote  you  in  my  first,  the    "Bilse  Concerts" 
in,-  :i  feature  <>l  Bei  lin  musical  life.     The 
m  the  new  t  !oncert-Haus  on    1.        _ 
hall  el'  which  iv  built  on    the   v  erj    i  esl    of  a 
pi  en  Miles,  and  aVmi  two  thirds  tin  Bos 

ton  Music  Hall.      L'be    1  [   third   flooi 

given  to  pi  n  ite  !  ixes  1  ir    ten  ;  - 
space  on  the   Hour  of  the  hall    is  occu 
and  chairs.     Your   Hi  si  impression    on  1 
hall  is,"Really,tliis  is  German  life  ;"  fot  - : 
the  tables  are  1  imilics  and  mutual  friends,  and 
who  have  1  omi   to  <  njo\  the  music  and  pass  .1 
evening      Many  ol  the  ladies  cum'  quite  early,  often 

in  the  afternoon,  and  arc  joined  by  the  gentle n  of 

the  fnmilj  in  the  evening  Most  of  the  fortm  r  bring 
their  "work"  ami  busy  themselves  as  if  at  Lome. 
By  the  time  the  first  pai  igrammc  is 

ed  it  is  generally  "supper-tirne,"  and  such  a  pleasant 
scene  is  scarcely  known  outside  of  Germany.  One 
would  imagine  that,  with  all  this  material  for  disturb 
ance,  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  music  were  impossible. 
Til  ■  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact  ;  a  still 
m, iic  attentive  audience  could  not  be  desired  The 
beginning  of  any  piece  1-  the  signal  for  a  silence 
which  continues  perfect  till  the  last  note  is  played. 
Then  recommences  the  uproar  of  hundreds  of  voices 
in  general  conversation,  mingled  with  the  clatter  ol 
plates  and  orders  to  waiters.  I  have  been  often 
amused  at  the  sight  of  some  old  lady,  deserted  for  the 
time  being  by  her  friends,  seated  alone   at  the  little 


talile,  inquisitively  peering  over  her  spectacles  at  all 
that  goes  on  around  her.  all  unconscious  of  the  stock' 
ing  whicll  she  is  quietly  and  contentedly  knitting. 
Von  exclaim  again,  "This  is  German  life,"  and  won- 
der  if  it  will  ever  he  a  phase  of  American  society, 
Th,-  programmes  are  always  good,  light  anil  modern 
intermingled  with  the  more  strict  and  classic  music; 
waltzes  in  particular  are  played  to  perfecti  -   I 

urday  evening  is  always  reserved  for  a  greal  Sym 
phony  concert.  The  orchestra  numbers  a  hundred 
musicians  in  the    following  proportion:  40    i 

'..'ml  \  iolins,  13  violas,  1  3  'cell     .  I tra   ba  ses,  I 

hat p,  3  tlutc-.  2  oboes,  2  clai  ionets,  2 
horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  tuba,  timpani,  tri- 
angle, drums,  &c.  The  orchestra  ire  under  fine  dis- 
cipline, and  play  always  with  vigor  and  unity.  On 
tic-,'  Saturday  evenings  the  tables  arc  remove, I  ami 
the  wh       space  is  given  to  teats      Another  feal 

the  Saturday  certs  is  that  smoking  is  fori 

which  a  aftei  the  first  pari  of 

the  programme.     I  [ere  is  the  list  of  ] 
last  time 

'         r,  ■  a" '*! 

sjnf, ,!,i,.  Eroicn,  \o  ;: D 

Overturn  1  .      ■  Mend 

Invii 

t-mnjoi  ■  L 

I'.,"  ' 

rite  las t  sl  Boston 

I 
many  call  ii  "stufl  Mostol  have 

heard    it  1    that 

m't  know  what  to  saj       I 

mo  '    deafenii  c       I 
1  writtct 

.1  and 
till  he  has  wrung 
'■ 

t,  thai  ■ 

pt  n  new  cm 

1' 
■•■ 
\  .i  fci 

man,  n  would 

of  resort,   at  01 

•.ale  a 
taste  .  ■  there 

f  1 1 
Amo 

/ 

Berliner  Capelle  Sl Soci  tj      This  week 

comes  •■■■■  1 1" 

we  Shall     ive  the  St    ' ' 
me      I  .■!■•  "■     '.  "    -  '      "Seas   ns"  of  1 

»  Quartet  Soi  o . 

Paris,  Marcii  3.— On  Sunday,  Feb.  21,1' 

mvsell  in  my  old  pi  u  e    in  tl  e  at  the 

,        ...  \  j  of  sym- 

phonies nnd  of  souls.     Loyal  -re  the 

four  th 

■-. 

Ian  1       ' , 
most  of  them  wel  '    h   thai    pat 

com]"  were  I  '  ing  tlie 

■  performan 

be  heard  save  that  of  the    instruments.      "You   may 

find  better  1  nscrvai  rou  shall 

ems  I  mol    1  1  I 

this  audience,  and  yet  a  large    portion  of  1'   is  com 

posed  ol  :'"  so  called  "common  1 pie,"   who  enter 

for  the  ni"  lest   sam    of   1 5     ous 
Emptyhead,  of   Xew  York,  who  li\  ;s   in  Madison 
Avenue,  and  who  attends   the   "Phi   larmoni  :s"  be- 
cause thev  are  fashionable,  condescend  to  lake  a  les- 
son m  decency  from  the  French  Ouvriirest 


Here  is  the  programme  ef  the  concert   under  con- 
sideration : 

Ouverture  de  la  flute  enchantei  Mo/art 

Syrnpbonie  eo  1h Beethoven. 

Canzonetta  Ju  quatuor  [np.  12]  Mendelssohn. 

Tons  les  instruments  a  r„r,!.s 
Fantasie-Caprice,  pour  violin Vieuxtemps. 

Par    Mine.  Viaicii-Neral  t 

Ouverture  de  Leoi  ore Beethoven 

Miic   Neruda  is  the  best  lady-violinist  I  have  evei 

heard,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Camilla   IT-o.     In 

one  respect  she     -   el     he  latter  lady;  her  bowing  is 

-,  nervous,  masculine,  ami  for  a  woman   really 

wonderful.     This  is  the  greatest  meril  of  her  playing, 

ami  ii  is  precisely  here    llial    Mrne.    [~rso   fails,    in    so 

the     in  be  said  to  have  any  failing.     I  have 

heard  Mmc  Nernda  repeatedly,  but  it  has  happened 

in  this  Capriecio  of  Vieuxtemps 

(which  she  plays    from    memory).      At    this    concert 

■eivcl  much  applause,  ami  at    a  previous  ono 

ndering  of  a  M  ■-,  I  oneerto   is  said  to 

have  been  equally  -a  ice 

Here  is  the  list  of  pieces  pei  formed  al  the  tv. 
g  concerts 

/  ■  '  '-'■  28. 

Jubel  Ouverture Weber. 

s   tivenii  de  Rome < :    I:.. :, :l 

Vgitato. ...  vi,-c  ! 

iL'.-r. 

Chopin. 

tr  Mile   Schroeder. 
Beeth<  ven. 

I ' 

gch 

».  .         VI     ■  ,r' 

mcni- 
iii, -Tit-  r,    ,',,r  Uf 

.  Mcnde 
1 
de  Goiithe  Beethoven 

The  ii  Conservatoire  took  place 

j  lay  with  tin  |  ■    . 

.  Schumann. 

....  Beethoven 

Weber. 

,,-',.  de  I.',  V'estali 

been  attrnc- 
,  me  the  mosl  ■  • 

[n  the  fi    t  ph       the  Syn  pi  ot  •■    was   so  played 

of  time    and  space  ;  the 

harrier  between  ma-!''  ami  players  was  broken  :  there 

ition,  only   the  triumph 

!  idea  cleaving  like  lightning  through  the 

meteor-like, 

ens    with   its  burning    train.     The 

imt tality,  springs  into  lire 

•"  ii,,-  introduction,  and  ear- 
Only  once 
. r  is  the  end  when   it  1. 
ed  its  I  •  meaning,  the  music  changes, 

we  arc   suddenly 
■  !_■"  of  a  wool,  to  witness  a  fairy 
x-    ■     ng    can   he    more    vivid 
soulless  creatures  trip- 
■h  their  quaint   minuet  upon 
while  w,-,  still  possessed  by  that  great  ami  ir- 
are  watching  them.     No 
effecl  iw  a;  materialism   than  this  passage 

ecn  struck,  ami  the  dramatic  effect  is  like 
ilia'  of  tl  ■     '  l  -harp  minoi    : 

Xo  man  without  a  pi tion  of  that 

lenied  to  humanity  by 
re  written  that  Sym- 

■'  from   Fidelh  v  rot  derful 

\'  Chorus"  and  the  air  of  Leonora,   which 

■  -  ■  a;.'  '  l  lie   Krnuss. 

ible   to  praise   too   highly  her   rendering 

both  of;!,,-  air,  ami  of  tics,,],  jy,,m  the    Veslale,  Cad) 

morceau  of  which  is  like  a  pure  ami  perfect  ch     - 
nt''. 
On  the  3d  inst.  the  tirst  representation 

f  Fa  ik    place  at    the   Graml   Opera,  on 

.  occasion  the  Emperor  honored  the  Salic  with 

his  presence      A:  the  Theatre   Lyriqne   we    have  a 

strange  melange  made  up  of  Gluck,  Halevy,  Mozart, 
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Adolph  Adam,  Verdi  and  Rossini.  Don  .hunt  was 
lately  represented  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  time.  M. 
Pnsdeloup  in  person  conducts  the  orchestra.  There 
is  some  faull  to  find  with  the  singing,  nnd  slill  more 
with  the  acting;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  general 
tendency  al  the  present  day  towards  a  decline  in  art 
and  taste,  this  reformation  movement  should  meel 
with  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

Among  the  sensations  of  Paris  should  ho  classed 
the  "Quatuor  Suedois,"  the  members  of  which  are 
described  as  students,  who  possess  good  and  melodi- 
ous voices,  and  who,  wishing  to  travel  through  Ku- 
rope,  profit  by  their  talent  to  indulge  their  migratory 
taste.  They  sine;  their  national  airs  and  songs,  with- 
out accompaniment,  and  in  a  style  so  admirable  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be  amateurs. 

On  the  28th  nit.  the  posthumous  "Messe  Solen- 
nelle"  of  Rossini  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Ital- 
ien  ;  another  representation  took  place  during  the 
week  and  a  third  will  soon  follow.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  the  composition  and  can  only  say  that,  accord- 
ing to  tin-  general  impression,  it  is  a  work  which  will 
even  add  to  the  maestro's  fame.  a.  a.  c. 

New  York,  March  8. — On  Saturday  evening  we 

had  our  4th  Philharmonic  Concert  with  the  following 

programme  (orchestral)  : — 

Suite.  Overture,  Air,  G.ivotte Bach. 

Overture,  "Melusina'' Mendelssohn. 

Svmphony,  D  minor,  op.  120 Schumann. 

Double  Chorus  from  "Lohengrin" Wagner. 

The  Arion  and  Liederkranz  Societies  assisted,  and 
Mme.  LaGrange  sanq;  the  "Letter  Aria"  from  Don 
Giovanni  and  the  Scena  and  Aria  from  Fidelia. 

The  Suite  is  a  very  charming  work  ;  it  was  first 
produced  here  by  Thco.  Thomas  at  one  of  his  Sym- 
phony Soirees  last  winter,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
attractions  at  the  Musical  Festival.  It  improves  up- 
on acquaintance,  and  seemed  to  please  the  vast  un- 
musical majority. 

The  "Melusine"  Overture,  charming  as  it  certain- 
ly is,  suffered  by  contrast  with  the  Bach  music  and 
the  magnificent  Schumann  Symphony,  and  left  me 
with  a  dissatisfied  feeling  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define,  and  which  it  would  be  rank  musical  heter- 
odoxy to  express. 

The  last  of  Schumann's  Symphonies  was  played 
in  an  almost  faultless  manner  and  was  most  enjoya- 
ble to  those  whose  taste  has  been  educated  up  to  the 
standard  of  Schumann's  school.  While  it  is  less  at- 
tractive to  me  than  are  either  of  the  other  three  sym- 
phonies, it  yet  has  many  points  of  beauty  and  inter- 
est, and  through  the  entire  work  the  genius  of  the 
author  shines  unmistakably.  The  last  movement 
possesses  enough  life,  energy,  and  vigor  to  suffice  for 
a  dozen  ordinary  authors,  and  Mr.  Bergmann  took 
the  tempo  at  a  rate  that  was  positively  bewildering. 

Mme.  La  Grange  demonstrated  the  fact  that  even 
an  admirable  and  most  artistic  execution  cannot  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  voice  long  since  departed  ;  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  such  a  great  artist  should  not  have 
gracefully  retired  from  public  life  while  at  the  zenith 
of  her  renown.  An  encore — elicited  by  her  excellent 
performance  of  the  "Letter"  Aria— was  really  a  trib- 
ute to  her  past  reputation  rather  than  to  her  present 
ability. 

The  Wagner  Chorus  was  capitally  rendered  by 
our  two  prominent.  German  Singing  Societies,  and 
very  nearly  gained  an  encore. 

The  5th  Concert  is  to  occur  on  April  10th.  Tho 
orchestral  pieces  will  be  Beethoven's  1st  Symphony, 
Gluck's  Overture  to  Iphigenia,  Liszt's  "poem"  called 
"The  Ideal."  The  soloist  upon  that  occasion  will 
be  Mr.  Richard  Hoffmann  (piano). 

Mr.  Thomas's  15th  Sunday  Concert  presented 
many  points  of  interest,  among  them,  the  following  : 

Overture,  .Tessonda Spohr. 

Andante,  "Surprise  Symphony" Baydn. 

Finale,  Loreley. Mendelssohn 

Overture,  William  Tell   Rossini. 

Miss  Hofle  (soprano),  Mr.  Letsch  (trombone)  and 
M.    Prurae   (violin),  assisted  :    the   latter   created  a 


marked  sensation  by  his  wonderful  execution  and 
very  excellent  tone.  Mr.  Prumc  played  the  Men- 
delssohn Concerto  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  eon- 
certs  some  four  years  ago.  i'- 

March  15. — On  Saturday  evening  we  had  Thco. 
Thomas's  4th  Symphony  Soiree,  with  the  Mendels 
sohn  Union,  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra,  and  the  follow 
ing  programme  : 

Suite  in  canon  form.  op.  10 G  i  iTiirn 

Motet,  "I  wrestle  and  pray"   1 1  -r.  time) Bach. 

Symphony,  B  flat,  op.  2s;,  (1st  time) .Mux   BrUCh. 

liipsy  Life,  op,  2! I,  Chorus  ami  Orchestra,  (1st  time). 

Schumann. 
Overture,  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

This  is  n  fine  array  of  good  thinp-s  and  they  were, 
generally  speaking,  very  well  performed.  This  re- 
ntal k  applies  particularly  to  the  orchestra,  which  did 
admirably  ;  but  less  praise  is  due  to  the  Mendelssohn 
Union . 

The  Grimm  Suite  was  especially  noteworthy  on 
account  of  the  artistic  manner  in  which  the  theme  of 
each  movement  was  "imitated."  The  Andante  was 
simply  a  String  Trio,  in  which  the  viola  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Matzkn,  ihe  'cello  by  Bergner,  and  the  violin 
by  Thomas  himself,  who  descended  from  the  conduc- 
tor's stand  for  the  purpose.  This  movement  (the 
Andante)  proved  very  attractive  to  the  audience,  and 
it  was  emphatically  encored.  The  third  movement 
(  Tempo  tii  Minuetto)  has  a  very  neat  episode  in  E 
major,  and  the  Finale  is  full  of  vigor  and  purpose. 

The  Brnch  Symphony  seemed  of  unequal  merit, 
the  first  and  second  movements  being  far  the  best  of 
the  five  ;  indeed  the  Scherzo  (second  movement)  in 
G  minor  is  a  gem  in  its  way  and  has  an  exquisite 
trio.  The  treatment  of  the  wood  wind  instruments 
reminds  one  very  strongly  of  Mendelssohn's  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  Scherzo,  a  little  too  strongly  for 
the  credit  of  Herr  Brnch. 

Schumann's  "Gipsy  Life"  is  simplv  charming,  and 
had  the  fragmentary  and  episodical  solos  been  taken 
by  oompetent  persons,  the  general  effect  would  have 
been  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  Soiree  closed  with  the  superb  Tannhauser 
Overture,  which  was  played  with  electrical  effect  by 
the  fine  orchestra. 

At  Mr.  Thomas's  16th  Sunday  Concert  were  per- 
formed : 

"Die  Geschoepfe  des  Prometheus,1'  op.  43 Beethoven. 

2  movements  from  "Departure"  Symphony Haydn. 

Overture,  "Oberon" Yon  Weber. 

Scherzo  from  "Reformation  Symphony". ..  .Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Josoy  Hofle'  and  Mr.  August  Arnold  (pian- 
ist) were  the  soloists.  The  former  acquitted  herself 
creditably,  while  the  latter  hardly  equalled  his  per- 
formance at  the  loth  concert.  r. 
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BOSTON,    MARCH  27,   I860. 
Concert  Record. 

March  11.     On  the  Thursday  intervening  between 

the  last  two  Harvard  Conceits,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahx 

gave  his  "Annual  Concert,"  with    the   assistance  of 

the  brilliant  young  pianist,  Miss    Ai.ide  Topp,  and 

the    Harvard    Symphony-Conceit  Orchestra,  which 

has  played  us  so  many  noble  Symphonies  and  made 

such  marked  improvement  in  the  rendering  thereof 

tinder  his  energetic,  careful  lead.     The  audience  was 

large,  although  the  Music  Hall  was   not  filled  up  to 

the  usual  mark  of  the    subscription  concerts.      The 

programme  was  as  follows  : 

Pvmphony  in  B  Hat  major.  No.  4.  .  . .    Beethoven, 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra Schumann. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony,  B  minor Schubert. 

Overture,  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

The  Orchestra,  in  the  absence  of  the  Quintette 
Club,  had  hardly  its  fall  complement  of  strings  ;  but 
the  several  works  were  given, — especially  that  warm 
and  lovely  Symphony  of  Beethoven — with  rare  pre- 
cision, delicacy  and  fervor.     The  two  Schubert  move- 


ments, in  spire  of  the  oppressive  melancholy  which 
gets  the  better  of  their  sweetness,  and  of  the  not  alto- 
gether  successful  struggle  of  the  genius  shown  in 
(lashes  for  triumphant  mastery  of  form,  seem  always 
to  he  listened  to  with  much  delight,  and  nevermore 
so  than  on  this  occasion. 

Miss  Topp's  playing  in  the  admirable  Conceit.,  of 
Schumann  was  superb, — far  better  even  than  her  ren- 
dering of  the  same  work  at  her  first  appearance  here 
(in  the  Festival.)  Her  recent  journey  through  the 
country  seems  to  have  given  her  full  health  and 
strength,  and  there  was  none  of  the  nervousness 
which  somewhat  impaired  her  freedom  in  the  Chopin 
Concerto  in  the  first  conceit  of  this  season.  With 
what  even  and  unflagging  force  and  lire  and  beauti- 
ful precision,  and  what  vita]  touch,  she  kept  on 
through  the  long  series  of  full,  difficult  chord  passa- 
ges !  The  piece  possessed  her  fully,  and  found  ex- 
pression in  all  its  fire  and  its  variety  of  moods  and 
light  and  shade,  with  a  triumphant  ease.  No  doubt 
it  added  to  the  wonder  of  the  audience  that  she  play- 
ed it  without  notes.  But  there  are  dangers,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  in  sliding  over  such  thin  ice,  which 
an  audience  does  not  always  notice.  Memory  may 
prove  treacherous  with  the  best.  In  the  middle  move- 
ment (the  Romanza)  musicians  knew,  what  publics 
do  not  suspect  if  the  movement  be  only  continuously 
kept  up,  that  the  fair  artist  forgot  herself  more  than 
once,  skipping  a  bar  or  two  and  having  to  go  hack 
for  the  orchestra.  Wo  name  this  only  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  practice,  introduced  by  modern  pi- 
ano virtuosos,  such  as  Billow,  of  trusting  wholly  to 
their  memory  in  playing  long  and  difficult  Concertos 
with  an  orchestra.  It  may  give  the  colo  player  great- 
er freedom  as  well  as  greater  prominence  ;  but  in  the 
latter  view  it  looks  like  affectation  ;  for,  after  all,  in 
such  a  case  the  piano  is  but  one  part  among  many, 
and  there  would  be  equal  reason  why  each  and  every 
instrument  in  the  orchestra  should  play  without  notes, 
since  their  parts  in  such  a  whole  are  something  more 
than  mere  accompaniment  :  each  is  an  indispensable 
and  individual  factor.  If  one  is  to  play  without 
notes,  why  not  all  ?  And  the  Conductor,  why  should 
he  have  any  score  before  him  ? 

The  Tannhauser  Overture  sounds  strangely  indeed 
after  a  whole  winter  of  purely  classical  orchestral 
works.  One  could  hardly  help  asking  himself:  If 
they  were  music,  what  is  this  '  We  must  confess  it 
did  not  charm  us  quite  so  much  as  it  did  once  ;  and  yet 
it  is  too  peculiarly  interesting  to  remain  very  long 
withdrawn  from  hearing.  It  bad  been  much  called 
for,  and  no  doubt,  many  were  more  than  gratified,  for 
it  was  played  brilliantly. 

March  12.  The  third  Quartet  Matine'e  of  the  broth- 
ers Listemann,  with  Messrs.  Hei>"dl  and  Scck, 
had  the  usual  attentive  audience,  though  on  a  dreary 
afternoon.  Mozart's  Quartet,  in  C  major,  No.  6, 
opened  the  entertainment ;  and  the  second  of  Beetho- 
ven's "Rasoumoffsky"  set  (op.  59),  in  E  minor,  with 
the  quaint  Russian  theme  and  variations  in  its  third 
movement,  closed  it.  Good  leadership  and  careful, 
if  not  yet  perfect,  cooperation,  must  be  credited  to  the 
interpretation.  -Messrs.  Beknh.u;i>  and  Fritz  Lis- 
TEBiiAss  gave  a  fine  specimen  of  easy,  fluent  violin 
playing  in  a  Sinfonie-Cantante  (No.  1)  pour  deux  rio- 
ions,  by  Alard  ;  the  composition  in  itself  is  hut  a  show 
piece.  The  vocal  contributions  were  by  Miss  Jcxia 
Gatlokd,  the  young  lady  whose  fresh,  bird-like 
voice,  free,  rapid  execution  and  bright,  winsome  man- 
ner lent  so  much  attraction  last  year  to  Mr.  Eich- 
berg's  burlesque  operetta,  "The  two  Cadis."  She 
?ani  a  sone :  "The  moon  is  sailing  o'er  the  sky."  by 
F.  Petersilea,  in  which  the  verbal  rhythm  seemed  to 
suffer  violence  in  its  forced  adaptation  to  the  music, 
— otherwise  a  not  unpleasiug  song, — and  Schubert's 
"Barcarolle."  The  voice,  in  gaining  strength,  seems 
to  have  lost  some  sweetness,  and  the  delivery,  before 
so  spontaneous  and  natural,  seems  hard,  stilted  and 
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self-conscious.  Perhaps  this  is  only  temporary,  in- 
cident to  the  transitional  gymnastic  period  of  "voice- 
building," — during  which  is  it  not  wiser  for  the  pupil 
not  to  come  out  in  public  ' 

Thefouith  Matinee  (yesterday)  presented  Schu- 
bert's Quartet  in  I'  minor  (posthumous),  and  Beet- 
hoven's great  B-flat  Trio. 

March  13.    Mr.   J.  C.    D.   Parker's  third  Trio 
Soire'e. 
Second  Trio,    in  G   Beetbovea. 

Aim  ,  -'1)11.1  ndo  miro 


Piano  Solos,  a.  Romanze 

b.  Mazurka 

-'  ings      :t    Widmune. 

b    Ncue  Liebe        .... 
Second  Ti in.  in  C  minor 


M 

Schumann. 

<  thopin. 
Krnira 

M.tl   I, 

. .  ..Mini' 


The  ("resli  clear,  buoyant  early  Ti  io  ol    B 
one  of  the  three  in  op.  1 ,  now  but  seldom 
made  a  iron,!  contrast  with  the  full,  rich,  brilliant  and 
impassioned  Trio  by  Mendelssohn  in  C  minor,  which 
lias  been  interpreted  to  as  by  about  every  one  of  the 
pianists  of  any  note.    Mr.   Parker   proi    I 
quite  equal  to  the  task,  and    was    well   supported   C 
his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Sgiiultze  and  Fries,  in  the 
violin  and  'cello  parts.     It  was  pleasant  to  hear  again 
the  warm,  rich  tones  of  Mrs.  Barry,  who   sang  her 
beautiful  selections  in  her  nsual  refined,  artistii 
:iml  with  true  musii  al  feeling. 

IS.       II  IRVARD   M  I  sic  H,   ASS' 

The  tenth  and  last  of  the  subscription  series  of  Sym- 
phony ( loncci  ts  n  as  an  occa  ?ion  of  uncon 
est  ami  crowded  the  Music  Hall  beyond  all  pas 
cedent  in  concerts  of  so  high  and  pure  an  i 

seemed  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  newer    -  I Is  and 

fashions,  the  besl  still  wears  the  best,  and   the 

Beethoven    keeps   in  the  ascendant.     The   grai 

of  Symphonies  and  Overtures,  familiar  as 

grown  to  all.  Imt  at  once  suggestive  of  such  high  and 

golden   hours,    some  of  the  best  cxpcriei 

pi-, ived   nn'  i  itible.     It  was  tit  ;.i  ,  nd  the  rich 

with  a  Bcethoi i  n  pri  gramme 

(H-.-rtnr.'  to      1  i.  '  i'e  .-."..  .  ■!:\it..Tf . 

Triple  Concerto  in  C,  op   5(3   foi  Pinn      rtc    \  tin  and 

\  ioloncelio                       ...  Bcethoi 
Krust  Perabo,  II    t.isti  aiatm,  and  Wulf 


Seventh  Sv  mpbonj  ,  in   A  i 

« >v.'i  'lit.-,      [.. ii ,      So. 


Ami  Schubei  t's  no       '  ►vci  ture  t"    Ficrabr  is,    lull 

of  beauty  ami  ol one  of  In-  real  inspirations, clear, 

symmetrical,  concise  for  him,  as    felicitous    in 
and  in  mastery  of  instrumentation   as   in    ideas,  was 
worthy  to  usher  in  a   Beethoven  programme.     This 
Overture,  first  introduced  here  in  the   first  sea  f 

these  concerts,  has  held  its  place  in  every  season's 
programme  thus  far,  and  with  incre  i  This 

time  i'  was  indci  <1  admirably  playi  'I  ;  the  ;  laintive 
little  horn  phrase  which  tuns  through  it.  the  splendid 
outburst  of  the  .''".'.  heroic  ami  impetuous,  the  sweet 
melodic  episode  of  the  oho.',  and  the  grand  summing 
up.  were  all  satisfactory. 

Tin'  Triple  Concerto,  ifnol  to  be  ranked  among 
tin'  greatest  inspirations  of  Beethoven,  being,  by  the 
via  fact  of  bringing  three  instruments  into  equal 
prominence,  neccss  u  ily  more  full  of  bravura  than  is 
the  wont  of  so  great  a  master,  is  yet  a  very  intcresl 
ing  work,  abounding  in    delii  -       Tin'  or- 

chestral part  i-  lull  of  lini'   suggestion,   often  by  the 
happy  use  of  a   few    notes   of  accompaniment,  the 
slightest    sketchy    phrase,    outlining   and    hinting   a 
great  thought,  sure  at  length  to  be  worked    out    into 
grand  propoi  tions       We  refer  particularly  to  the  first 
movement.     The  Polacca,  which  leaps    out   fro 
deep  and  pensive  Cargo,  is    full    of   sunshine, 
and  vivacity.     The  whole  Concerto  went  much   bet- 
ter than  it  did  la-t  year,  when  n  was  rather  hut 
undertaken  for  the  first  time;  with    Perabo   at  the 
piano,  and  Listemann  and  Wui.i    Fries  for> 

and  'cello,  it  could  hardly  la;!  •  rcsenl n. 

The  chii  I'  draw  bai  k  lay  in  the  natut  com]  o- 

sition  as  heard  in  so  large  a  hall.  Tin:  violoncello, 
which  i  is  roalli  the  most  difli     It  part,  and  most  im- 


portant of  tin'  three,  has  often  to  play  above  its  com- 
mon register,  soaring  and  circling  like  a  mate  to  the 
vii ill n  in  rapid,  tijurative  passages;  and  to  do  I 
as  to  '-  heard,  yet  without  forcing  tin.'  tone    at  all,   is 
almost  too  much    to   expect  of  any  one.     Bating  a 

ch   now    ami     then     in    a  high 

note,  Mr  I'll"-  was  remarkably  successful.  So  were 
the  otliri  two  prota  aists  Mi  Perabo's 
publics  ■  e  this  winter  was  ol  course  signifi- 
cantly greeted.  Then  there  was  a  certain  artistic 
air  ami  spirit  visible  in  the  who!.'  group,  which  lent 
faith  to  the  listener  am!  charm  to  the  performance. 

Of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  or  of  the  greatest  of 
Overtures,  whal  is  there  to  be  said,  more  than  we 
would  say  oft  t  Quends      years  ;  that  they  nev- 

er seemed  so  good,  so    thoroughly   themselves,   ami 

may  ti;.",'  live  forCVCr  I       Sehhau  lane  [hi'',    heenplav- 
cil    -ii    .'. 

"  markable   an  an 
Mr.  Zerraiin  ha-  again  cause  to  he  proud  of  his  or- 
chestra, ami  the  liana'  I    \  it    in    a'     the   cml   of 
this  their  fourth   .nil    most    successful   season,  have 
even  encouragement  to  aim   at  a   still   higher  mark 

I .'         .  '      M  r  Park  er's  Foui  Last  Trio 

[of  numbers. 
In  tin-  first  ;  traction   of  a  new 

el.-uient;  an  amateur  club  of  male  voices,    Mi     Pni 

.,  and  all  of  them    "■  members  of 

his  "".  n  Vocal  Club,  for  t  1 1  me,  in  compliment 

to  him  trely  social  ami 

private  ol 

all  present,  four  beautiful  pieces     "The    Sight,"  l  ■• 
Schnhert  ;  the    '  it  itc  I 
from  Schumann's   "Pilgrit  R 

with    ac  cue  1 

ami  Mendelssohn's  Rhine  Win1    Song       I  he 

all  musical,  congenial  and  off 1    power,  were  ten 

in  number,  an  I  a  fim 

i  ice  tie'  Tri 

and  were  very    lie  cd         For    the    i 

there  was  one  by  Haydn  in  A  major,  in  tl 
ue  tits,  one  ■    kind,   ;  et 

charmingly  genial,  and  shaped    with    that   ma 

ond  speeim  a  v    l      is  for  ]  iano,  v  io- 

I  c.  Mr.  Pat  tile  one  in  G 

i,  the  No.  1,  s  n  .el  a-    a    Son         Duo 

for  violin  at  ncert 

And,  for  i 

in  E  tlat.  the  o]  led,  ami   carried  the 

By  l 

of  [he 
1  trod  need  a  S  wc 

,  Berg,  Jen- 
ny Lin 

loiro  at  Vienna,   and 

Schti  it  as 

Amain  i  point  of  interest  v        VI       Pat 
!  !  v  Mi  tide! 

he  pin;  finish  ami  expression. 

.  r  t  v  Order.  To 
a  new  Orfi  Cost;         'a 

and  Havdn  Society.     An  account  of   it.    writti 
Bit  mingham    Fi 
■en  our    first    page      M       Ri 
dolpiisen   •  '  i    isha ;    Mr.   James 

Whitney,  Naaman  ;   Mr .  W   Wixcn,  G 
Adei.aidi    I'll!  I  I  I  n  - 

the  Widow,  am  I  the  ( 'ami  ;   Miss  Wiiitten,  Adah  ; 
ami  Miss  Gates,  tl 
'I'o  nee .  ,w  evening,  the  nol      G  >  "St   Paul" 

iino  grand    i  hoi  a-,    ot   liesti  a 
and  orgn:     with  Miss  Houston 
no  (v  ts  to  in  I 

ue.i  illness  of  Mime  I'm: i  pa-Rosa),  and  Mr.WiNi  n 
in  tic  principal  male  c]]al 


An  extra  Symphoni  Concert,  in  uidofth,     U> 
•.    e   Education  of  the.  Blind  at  the  South    Boston   In 
stitution,  who  in  their  recent  concerts  ami  exhibitions 
have  astonished  everybody  by  the   zeal    ami    success 
with  which  so  many  of  them  are   making   musicians 
mselves,  will  he  given  by  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal ASSOC!  itiiin  ill  the   Music  Hall,  next  Thursday 
Tickets,  at   -tl  no,  now    tor    sale  at   the 
Hall.     The  programme  consists  of  the  Haydn  Sym- 
phony in  G  (so  popular  last    year);  Chopin's    E-mi 
nor  Concerto,  played  by    Hugo    Leonhard ;  Schu- 
mann 's  "<  lologne"  Symphony,  in  E  Hat,  a  repetition 
of  which  has  been    continually    requested;  ami  Wag- 
ner's Overture  to   Tamiliiinsa       h  is  understood 
one  of   the    win-  ol'    most  effectually  promoting  the 
of  the  Blind  will  he  the  pro\  iding 
of  means   ot"  going   to  Europe   for  Mr.   Ca.mpri  .  i 
r,  who  has  already  wrought  wonders  wiih 
.ally  at  the  head  of   this  instruction 
blind  m  tin-  count]  ■• ,  ami  w  tm  desires  to  leal  a 
all  that  can  elsewhere  he  learned  so  that    he    nia\  do 
still  more  ti,r  them. 

Mr    Peck's  Annual  Concert  i-  postponed  to  April 
IG,  on  account  "t  Mine    Parepa  Rosa's  illness,  ■■ 
involves  a  reconstruction  of  the  programme. 


Historical  Recitals 


VOCAL  AND    PIANO  FORTE    Ml  sn  . 

lit    Mm       I1o'.i»mi    RiTTEn    (M'    S     !'■     Mhis 
/  /  .  .   '.         \        York,   1/  a  ch  6  J 

lltl      ill, ti    KNGI.ISII    sen,  en. 

1   Prel  aha  ami  The  (  .a  man's  Whistle  with 
Variations    II     inm    Byi     ,  1 591 

'J       Tile     <    laptll  1  Sc|)e 

0       a:'-  Gihlons,  1612. 

I  attempt  from  Love's  sorrows  to  tlv. 

Ucm      i      i         1680 
:;   The  Hundredth  Psalm,  set  a-  a  lesson  for 

lh  .a.  forte  Dr.    I 

•1   S  nig  to   Pan -Dr.  Wow,  1700. 

Sally  in  our  Alley,  ,.    originally  written. 

Ui         '  .    ey,  171  a. 

OLD    I  1  1  1  I  '.N     SCHOOL. 

leia  tie  and  Sonata  in    1  >  major. 

.  Scarlatti,  1730. 

6  Alia  Tiniiai  beata   <  lomposer  unknown,  14  — 

I I  nmoi  '  e, .,  ,,.  1640. 

7  Fugue  in  I!  flat  maj  >r  Porpora,  1 7.J7. 
,s  ii  di  i  he  lode,  (The  Eighth  Psalm). 

1/.  i  ,  1720 

ti   Sonata  in  1 1  m  ijor. . .  <  laluppi,  1  740. 

1"   A  Scrpina  penseretc  (from  "La  Servn  Pad- 

Pcrgolesi,  1730. 

i    i]  a    SON     -    A'.o    PIANOFOR MFOSITIONS 

■I'll'    ia     I  II  \  1     mini. 

The  ;  nee  ol  national,  re  Folk  songs,  Hpon  the 
development  of  music  during  tic  middle  ace.-,  and 
even  before  that  time,  until  our  day,  can   scan  i 

eiatcil.     As  genuine  products  of  the    unknown 

from  which  they  sprung,  a-  the  wild  Qow- 

they  will  never  lose   then   pri- 

But  like  tin  of  the 

in        like  the  winccl  bird,  they  ni  e  tireless 

isert,  mountain,  ami  sea, 

m  n  ly,  from    street    to    field, 

.  ie  ti,    the    battle    field  —  ami    the   re- 
a  a ,        A-    a  model  n   author    ha-    rem 
"Somi  s    rcseml  .    a  let  ing 

Jew— leva   resting,    never    dying!     Seme  of  their 
motive-  possess  such  vitality,  that    then   existence  is 
almost  a?  old    as   cur   chronology."     It   is   scarcely 
nv  to  obsei  '■         re  that  all  modei  a   1 1  »m 

on  have  deeply   studied  this  inexhaustible 
rcssion.     Among  these, 
.a  was  neither  la-t  i."t  Ie  i-t      i  if  la-  j  olonaiscs 
ami  mazurkas,  Liszt  says  :  "His    polonaises,  chnrue- 
i  livthnt.  ealva  ni/.e  ami  elect]  i- 
fy  the  ti  '         lifl  Hie  most  nolile  1 1  adi- 

tional  feelings  of   am  am:    Poland    are    embodied   in 
them.      lie'  firm  resolve  ami  calm  gravity  "t  it-  men 
nf  ether  days,    breathe   through   these  compositions. 
■  Ily  of  a  mat  e  and  daring 

idered  with  that  simplii  ity  of  expri 
.  distinctive  I  vvat  like  people."     * 

1  '  ion,    the   mazurl 

poloi  aises      Bold  and 
a  ine  gives  W:]  v  to  the  most   tendei . 

in    the    Mazurkas.     No 
feminine  ami  eff<  minatc  element  di  ii  an 
hack  nun  shadowy  recesses.     On  the 
prominent  impoi  I 

;  i    s a mer  a-  ienmen  in. 

at  English  Folk  £ 
Bin  a  "sv. 

Old  Swiss  We,;  : 


D  WIGHT'S    JOUENAL     OF     MUSIC. 


Willi  nil  the  Heavenly  Host, 

Ancient  English  Christmas  Song. 

Colin  prond  sa  Initio Arab  French  Son^. 

12   Mazurka,  Opus  6,    No.  1,  and  Vulse,  Opus 

64,   No.  2    Chopin. 

18  El  Contrabandist!!.  ..Spanish   National  Song. 

Lisetto Negro  French  Song. 

Rosestock,    Holderbluth Suabian  Song. 

14  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  Opus  22 Chopin. 

NOTES. 

1.  William  Byrde,  Byrd,  or  Bird,  was  born  about 
1538,  died  1623.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  Musi- 
cians of  his  time.  Ho  created  remarkable  works  in 
several  styles  of  composition,  such  as  Masses,  Mo- 
llis, Madrigals,  and  pieces  for  the  organ  and  virginal. 
The  Spinnet  was  at  that  time  called  the  Virginal  in 
England,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  keyed  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  harpsichord,  clavichord,  and  mod- 
cm  pianoforte.  The  Prelude  and  Carman's  Whistle, 
by  Byrd,  are  from  a  collection  called  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Virginal  Book."  To  judge  from  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  pieces  tins  hook  contains,  Queen  Elizabeth 
must  have  been  a  player  of  remarkable  talent. 

2.  Orlando    Gibbons,   a     celebrated    composer  of 
Madrigals,  Anthems,  and  pieces  for  the  harpsichord, 
etc.,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1")8.3,  and  died    1625 
He  occupied  the  post  of   Court  Organist  to    Charles 
the  First  of  England. 

Henry  Purcell,  horn  in  London,  1658,  died  1 G n 5 , 
was  the  greatest  composer  that  England  ever  produc- 
ed ;  indeed  the  only  English  composer  who  was  at 
once  truly  great  and  thoroughly  national.  Few  of 
Purcell's  single  songs  appear  to  have  been  printed 
during  his  lifetime.  The  collection  of  his  vocal, secu 
lar  music,  which  reflects  the  greatest  honor  on  his 
memory,  was  published  by  his  widow,  two  years  after 
his  death,  under  the  title  "Orpheus  Brittanicus."  The 
fresh  and  elegant  song  on  the  programme  is  taken 
from  that  collection. 

3.  Dr.  John  Blow,  born  1648, died  1708, was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  English  Church  composers.  His 
setting  of  Old  Hundred  as  a  harpsichord  lesson,  is 
original  and  hold  in  its  contrapuntal  and  harmonic 
treatment.  Ilis  pleasing  and  elaborate  "Song  to 
Pan,"  is  taken  from  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Blow's 
collection,  entitled  "Amphion  Anglicus,"  which  he  is 
said  to  have  published  in  emulation  of  Purcell's  still 
more  famous  "Orpheus  Brittanicus." 

4.  Henry  Carey,  horn  about  1CA7,  was  a  musician 
and  poet ;  he  wrote  ballads,  operettas,  poems,  and 
farces.  Dr.  Chi  ysander  has  lately  established  Carey's 
undoubted  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  composer  of 
"God  save  the  King.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
genius,  but  poor  and  unsuccessful,  and  in  a  lit  of 
despair  committed  suicide  about  1744  Mine.  Ritter 
has  selected  the  authentic  version  of  his  simple  bal- 
lad "Sally  in  our  Alley,"  which  now,  from  its  great 
popularity  and  character,  deserves  to  be  included 
among  English  folk  songs. 

5.  Domenico  Scarlatti,  son  of  the  great  composer 
Alcssandro  Scarlatti,  was  born  at  Naples,  16S3,  and 
died  at  Madrid,  1757.  Though  Scarlatti  wrole  many 
operas,  besides  masses  and  other  works  for  the 
Church,  he  owes  his  greatest  reputation  to  his  suc- 
cess as  a  player  on,  and  composer  for, the  harpsichord. 
There  are  many  anecdotes  current,  all   more    or  less 

romantic,  res| ting  his  curiously   entitled  ioiiposi- 

tion  "The  Cat's  fugue."  The  simple  fact  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  old  master's  cat  ran  over  the 
hevs  of  his  clavichord  one  day.  The  keys  which  she 
happened  to  press  down  were  taken  by  the  master  as 
the  principal  notes  of  the  theme  from  which  he  form- 
ed this  fugue.  It  is  certainly  a  quaint  ami  origin  d 
one,  and  Scarlatti's  contrapuntal  resources  wrought  a 
cbariring  morceau  from  it. 

6.  The  canticle.  Alia  Trinia,  whose,  composer  is 
unknown,  belongs  to  a  collection  of  music  from  the 
14th  century,  preserved  in  the  piil.liclil.raiy  at  Flor- 
ence This  collection  is  supposed  lo  he  that  of  the 
most  ancient  melodies,  with  Italian  words,  in  exis- 
tence 

Francesco  Cavalli,  horn  at  Venice  1600,  died  1675, 
although  not  the  first  Italian  composer  who  introduc- 
ed airs  in  operas,  as  has  I, ecu  falsely  related  in  some 
historical  works,  is  considered  to  have  surpassed  his 
predecessors  and  many  of  Ins  contemporaries  in  rich- 
er harmonies,  more  elegant  form,  greater  carefulness 
in  detail,  and  superiority  of  instrumentation. 

7.  Nicolo  Porpora  was  horn  at  Naples  in  16S7, 
dieil  1765.  Porpora  has  written  a  number  nf  operas, 
oratorios,  and  instrumental  works  ;  but  his  fame  rests 
on  his  distinction  as  n  teacher  of  singing,  the  master 
who  produced  such  pupils  as  Eanuelll,  Cathllelii, 
Miugotti,  and  other  celebrated  singers. 

S.  Benedetto  Marcello,  anohlc  Venetian,  was  horn 

16S0,  and  died    173:1.       Marcello    was    distinguished 

both    as  a    statesman    and    composer.      His   greatest 

•  work  is  his  setting  of  the   first    fifty    psalms    fo     solo 

voices,  duettos,  and  chorus.     This  work  was  consid 


ercd  not  only  its  author's  chef-d'oeuvre,  but  also  as 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  ancient  or  modern  art. 
The  8th  psalm  is  one  of  the  finest  among  all  ;  it  is 
characterized  by  tender,  poetic  expression  and  exquis- 
ite simplicity  in  its  harmonic  treatment,  while  the 
melody  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  only  been  written  yes- 
terday. 

9.  Galuppi,  born  near  Venice,  170.3,  died  17*5, 
was  a  great  opera  composer,  who  wrote  with  all  the 
fire  of  youth  until  past  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was 
also  a  talented  performer  on,  and  inventive  composer 
lor,  tie-  harpsichord. 

10.  1'ergolesi  was  liorn  1710, died  1736.  His  operetta 
"La  Serva  Padrona,"  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
simplicity,  elegance,  and  dramatic  truth.  It  is  writ- 
ten for  two  characters  only,  master  and  servant  girl, 
and  a  small  orchestra  ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  composer 
triumphantly  overcame  this  self-imposed  monotony. 

1 1 .  Summer  is  a  coming  in,  loudly  sing,  cuckoo  ! 
Groweth  seed,  and  bloweth  mead. 
And  springeth  wood  anew  ; 
Ewes  are  bleating  after  lamb,  calves  lowing  after  cow, 
Bullock    starteth,   buck  departeth;      merry   sing, 
cuckoo  ; 
Well  singest  thou,  cuckoo, nor  cease  thy  singing  now  ! 

Smmmer  is  a  coming  in,  loudly  sing,  cuckoo  ! 

Hawthorn's  green,  each  root  between 
Looks  out  the  violet  blue  ; 
Maids  are  fain,  and  every  swain  goes  singing  through 
the  dew  ; 

Streamlet  floweth,  sunshine  gloweth,  merry  sing, 
cuckoo  1 
Well  singest  thou,  cuckoo, nor  cease  thy  singing  now  ! 

This  is  ono  of  the  oldest  English  folk  songs  known, 
and  was  popular  before  1200.  In  the  year  1226,  the 
melody  of  the  song  was  taken  by  a  monk  of  Reading, 
and  was  worked  out  by  him  with  great  contrapuntal 
skill  as  a  canon  ;  a  manuscript  of  this  canon  exists  in 
the  Harleian  collection.  The  present  arrangement 
of  this  song  is  by  Macfancn  ;  the  translation  (or 
modernization)  of  the  first  verse  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  by  Longfellow. 

"Bin  albe."-This  is  a  very  old  Swiss  wedding  song, 
and  was  formerly  sung  and  danced  by  the  bride, 
bridegroom,  and  guests  at  the  peasant  marriage  feasts; 
most  recently,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bucheggherg. 
It  is  newly  arranged  by  Mine.  Bitter  from  an  old  and 
rare  collection  of  Swiss  tunes,  containing  the  words 
in  the  original  dialect.  "Colin" — The  first  phrase  of 
this  air  is  almost  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Arab  air  "Kradoutja."  But.  whatever  its  origi- 
nal source,  it  has  been  a  popular  French  song  lor 
three  centuries. 

13.  "El  Contrabandista"— A  Spanish  national  song, 
newly  arranged  by  Mine.  Kilter.  "Lisetto" — This 
song  originated  among  the  slaves  in  the  French  colo- 
nies ;  the  words  are  in  negro  Creole  patois.  The  ne- 
groes mark  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  refrain  with  a 
rustic  tambourine. 

TRANSLATION    OF    "LISETTO." 

Young  Lisetto  sought  the  mountains, 

Peace  and  joy  went  with  her  too, 
And  mine  eyes  have  turned  to  fountains, 

Since  no  more  her  face  I  view. 
Cutting  canes  all  day  I  wander, 

Love  my  only  thought  and  theme  ; 
All  night  long  on  love  I  pondei, 

Or  of  lost  Lisetto  dream. 

Dear  Lisetto,  fly  the  city, 

Sailors  gay  you  there  will  meet, 
Who  deceive  our  maidens  pretty. 

With  soft  words,  like  syrup  sweet. 
In  a  brigantine,  to-morrow, 

If  you're  false,  I'll  cross  the  main  ; 
You  have  caused  me  so  much  sorrow, 

That  I  ne'er  will  love  again. 

TRANSLATION    OF     "ROSRSTOCK  .  " 

Elder  flower  !   Red  rose  tree  ! 
When  I  my  darling  see, 
How  throbs  my  heart  with  joy 

Free  from  alloy  1 

Face  fright  as  milk  and  blood, 
Maiden  so  fair  and  good. 
Foot  that  leaves  all  behind, 

Swift  as  the  wind  1 

Arm  rosy  smooth  and  round, 

Lip  wnh  health's  freshness  crowned, 

Tender,  brave,  pure,  true,  fair, 

Would  mine  she  were  ! 

When  her  dear  soft  dark  blue 
Sparkling  clear  eyes  I  view, 
Think  I,  "Within  them  lies 

My  Paradise." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Sun-  of  the  Sea.     3.     D  to  f.  Blssell.  35 

The  words  are  by  Kate  Seafoam,  and  the  who].-  is 
quite  musical,  and  refreshingly  reminds  one  of  brac- 
ing ocean  breezes. 

The  days  of  Old.     2.     YJ,  to  f.  Hbag    30 

A  very  sweet  talk  with  "Lulue"  about  the  joys  of 
former  days. 

The  agreeable  young  man.  Clifton.  30 

This  yousg  man  was  obliging  to  a  fault,  and  there- 
by fell  into  very  comic  perplexities.     Good  music. 

When  we  grow  old.     Solo  and  Duet.     3.  G  to  f. 

Sargent,  30 
A  sort  of  "John  Anderson   my  Joe''   song,    with  a 
nice  duet  at  the  end. 

The  Dying  Wife.     Pathetic  Ballad.  3.  E£  to  c.^ 

Porter.  30 
A  song  to  make  the  tears  start.     Somewhat  similar 
in  character  to  ''The  Dying  Californian." 

Little  Diamond  Dew  Drops.  2.   D  to  e.Blamphin.  35 
A  nice  little  affair,  and  very  pretty  for  children  to 
sing. 

Frank  the  Forester.     2.     Bfi  to  e.  Foster.  35 

Charming  love  song,  all  abou  t  Frank  and  the  Mil- 
ler's daughter. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord.  Benedictus  with  Bass  Solo. 
3.     E6  to  g.  Emerson.   50 

Fine  quartet  or  chorus  for  choirs. 

By  Rippling  Brook.     (Forget-me-not).  3.  F  to  f. 

Gam,  35 
A  •'Forget-me-not'''  ballad  in  pleasing  style. 

To  my  Heart.   (Au  mein  Herz.)  3.   D  to  f. Oliver.  30 
With  German  and  English  words,  and   is  in   excel- 
lent taste. 

Come  usdermy  Plaidie.     Scotch  air.  2.  D  to  f. 

Very  simple,  sweet  and  peculiar. 
Chilhood's  happy  home.  3.  BA  to  a  flat.       Meir.  35 

Sunny  remembrances  of  childhood. 

The  Old  Meadow  Gate.  3.   Bb  to  f.    Rudersdorff.  30 
Calls  to  mind  the  days  when  we   (probably)  swung 
on,  or  courted  near,  the  old  gate.     A  fine  ballad. 

A  te.     To  thee.     3.     F  to  f.  Campana.  30 

An  impassioned  Italian  song  with   a  translation. 

Instrumental. 

Galop.  "Premier  Jour  de  Bonhenr."3.  G.  Auber.  30 
Waltz.         "  "  "  3.  F.         "      40 

Polka.         "  "  "  3.   G.         "      30 

*'Le  Premier  Jour7'  is  a  Comic  Opera  by  the   (now) 

old  master,    and    a   little  above   the   grade  of  Opera 

Bouffe  music  in  general. 

President  Grant's  March.  Gihnore.  50 

Brilliant. 

El  nino  Eddie  Galop.     2.     F.  Turner.  30 

A  very  pretty  air  for  little  Eddie,  who  should  prac- 
tice it  carefully. 

My  Dainty  Lass.    (Austrian  song).  4.  C.   Packer.  40 
An  Austrian  melody,  gracefully  varied. 

Les  Koses  Valses.  4  hds.  3.  0.  Arr.  by  Hetra.  1.00 
An  unusually  attractive  duet. 

The  Voice  of  Spring.     Pol.  Bed.  3.  A.  Fernald.  35 

A  graceful  musical  tribute  to  the  coming  season. 
Vale.      (Dear  friends  good-bye).  4,       Sanderson.  30 

Y<i!e,  meaning  " farrivll,"  very  properly  names  the 
music,  which  is  pensive  and  pleasing. 

After  Dark.      Quadrille.     3.  Coote.  60 

Quadrilles  usually  are  danced  after  dark.  This  is  a 
guud  one,  and  contains  a  number  of  popular  melodies. 

Schuf/en  March.     For  Brass  Band.  100 

Popular.     Try  it. 

Taran telle.      5.      Ab.  Hoffman.  GO 

Not  especially  difficult  to  play  slowly,  but.  of  course, 
needs  a  high  rate  of  speed.     Light,  graceful,  and  airy. 

Friedrich's  March.     For  Brass  Band.     Gung'l.  1.00 

Tjy  this  wifh  the  other-     Both  good. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Overture.     4  hds.    4. 

Xicohi.   1.25 

Play  it.  merry  wives  and  daughters  ! 

Light  Fantastic.     Sehottisch.  3.   G.  Swallow.  30 

Light,  but  fantastic  only  in  name.     Very  pretty. 


Mcsic  by  Maul. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ouuees,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  rind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Bonks  can  also  be  sent  a' 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  O,  B  flat,  &C  , 
A  sm  ill  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 
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Fur  Dwight'd  Journal  of  M  usic. 

Folk-Songs. 
I. 
Delicious  wafts  fiom  new  mown  meadow  hay, 
That  float  o'er  lawns  whose  every  flower  is 
Sun  1 1  inger]  showers  that  drift  with  silvery  feet 
Down  cold-green  valleys  on  a  summer  (lav  ; 
Spring  hrooks  that  leap  and  wind    and   slip  and  flow 
Beside  n  river's  large,  majestic  swell  ; — 
Clear  chime,  from  high  church  tower,  of  crystal  boll 
That  strikes  through  deep  toned  organ-peal  helow  ; 
Stars,    throbbing,   sparkling,    round    the    full-orbed 

moon  ; 
( tr  perfect  pearls,  encircling  jewels  i  arc 
As  violets  stud  rose-garlands,  vet  look  fair; 
Or  lay  of  thrush,  though  with  tin-  lark  'us  June  : 
Such  are  these  ballads,  fresh,  spontoneoti  ■,  free, 
When  likened  unto  loftier  minstrelsy. 

II 
At  what  far  fountain  were  these  poets  taught 
Tin'  sunn's  they  sang  so  warmly  and  so  well  ' 
Whence  came  the  healthy  power,  the  tendei 
From  which  that  glow  of  purity  they  caught  ' — 
They  followed  but  the  simple  clues  th  it  lead 
Fraiii  Man's   to    Nature's  In-art.     Their  pulso   was 

slim   I 
By  love  of  her;  they  talked  with  her,  gave  heed 
To  those  fine  truths  sin-  spenks  in  son::  of  bird, 
In  ring  ol  metal,  drop  of  leaf,  or  s_'ush 
of  vim-  juice  in  tin-  vat  tn's  flow 

Or  sigh  of  grass,  or  stot  my  hurricane  rush  ; 
Ami  in  some  p  issionate  hour,  tin  it 
They  uttered  in  her  wild,  her  wondrous  tongue, 
Unconscious  as  tin-  air,  while  thus  they  sini^-. 

Fanni   Raymond  Rittkii 


Extracts  from  Elise  Polko's  Reminiscences 
of  Mendelssohn. 

Hildebrandt  remembers  a  saving  of  Mendels- 
sohn's, with  regard  to  Father  Haydn,  which  I 
shall  quote  bote  us  eharactei 

Once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  merry  jovial  meel 
ing,  ;i  select  circle  of  ft  tends,  n  ith  uplifted  ".lass- 
os, found  fault  with  the  weakness  of  tin-  chorus 
in  "Tin-  Seasons,"  jn  praise  of  win.-.  "We 
should  like  to  sing  something  far  more  spirited  in 
its  place,"  sai.l  they,  scornfully.  ''The 'old  Papa' 
must  have  been  drinking  detestable  wine  at  thai 
time  to  put  so  little  fire  into  it-  praise."  Men- 
delssohn smiled.  "Father  Haj  In'  can  w<  II  for 
give  your  calumny,"  said  he,  "and  can  afford  to 
wait  patiently  till  you  once  more  come  to  your 
senses.  let  the  frothy  period  of  youth  pass  awa v. 
and  then  sing  his  chorus  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
tell  inc  whether  it  still  seems  insipid.  At  this 
moment  tin-  wine  itself  is  your  -  hiel  object  When 
Haydn  wrote  that  .-horns,  he  did  ,„,,  drink  wine 
as  you  do,  merely  to  enjoy  it,  but  only  In  order 
to  cam  strength  for  his  work,  and  to  rej 
the  strength  it  imparted.  So  1  sav  a  ciitt — 
Wait  !"     ' 

"We  oft. -n  marveled." says  Hildebrandt,  "at.  all 
the  wisdom  in  this  young  bead.  We  constat  th- 
ick how  immeasurably  he  was  above  us  ;  and  yet, 
at  other  times,  |M.  w.,s  full  ol'  boyish  mirth  and 
high  spirits  as  the  youngest  among  us." 

Many  little  incidents,  recalled  by  friends, 
gleam  like  fitful  rays  of  light  respecting  the  ar- 
tistic val f  those  days.     I) f  Mendelssohn's 

favorite  -to:  ies  n  as  an  an. -lent    Roman  tradition 
of  a  motionless  assembly  of   Senators,   seated   in 

"  ''      '   i  !-    '  -  '-   'I  I -•■VI...I  It  4  II  ilt'a  elition  of  the 

translation  by  laulv  Wallace. 


death-like  silence,  whom  a  guileless  Gaul  mi-took 
1  ir  stone  statues,  and  was  therefore  bold  en 
to  pluck  the  bear. I  of  one  of  the  circle,  when  the 
supposed  stal  tie  started  into  life  and  cut  don  n 
the  audacious  Gaul  with  Ins  sword.  In  remi  m 
brance  of  tins  anecdote.  Mendel    ohn   and  II  ilde- 

branl  agi  eed,  th  it  whenever  they  t,    no    mal 

ter  whei  --.  •  v.  n  in  the   m  >st  ai  iciety, 

re- \  er  to  say  "good  day"  to  each  other  wit  In 

i.  form.  Hildebrandt  was  suddenly  to  stand 
slid  and  assume  a  stony  face,  when  Mendelssohn 
w  i-  to  -jo  up  to  him  slowly  and  solemnly  and  pull 
his  beard,  while  he  was  in  return  to  submit  t"  a 
sharp  Roman  flow  on  the  shoulder,  which  dis- 
;      spell,    and    they    were    then   to 

each  other  with  their  usual    cordiality. 

Of  Ce  ile  Mendelssohn  I 

d  hair  and  blue  e\  ■-.  be  on 
in  -  from  under  a  .1  irk  velvet  bonnet  :  but     t  fii 
ish.-d  picture    of   him    and    his    grandly  modeled 
head  was  at  once     ii|  m\     mem     i 

It-  wore  what  was  then  called    a    Spanish 

entire!}  I    have  never 

hitherto  seen  am  Tlildi 

brandt  1  h  r.  '     never  met  wit1 

tsents  till!   ail:   ;:  I     lea  1     a-     it     lives     ill     my 

ry  ;  there  i  e  and  sen- 

■  he  Mendelssohn   portraits,  which 

Were    eel  tuil.lv     Hot     the      attnlm'- 

A  marvelously  executed  little   ■-  n  I 

-in  tie-  p  u  ol    ti  nni-i  -al    li  i 

the  dece  i  ---I  master,  Knaur's  statuette 

and  therefore  bear  more  afiinit  y  t-'  tin-  im; 

my  mem  >rj       El     li,i 

tin-  forehead  of  the  highesl 

beauty,  the  nose    s  inn 

le  !.  tic  sh  i]"-  ot'  the  face  o\  al.  tie-  eyci 
sistible,  brilliant,  and  spiritu  il       11      slen  I 

tarcely  attain-  d  to  middle  ined  to 

increase  in  height  and  to  become  ini| 
In-  stoo  1  at  his  director's   desk.     Hi-   hand; 
of  rem  u  ;  Cai  us.  that  com 

human    beings  ami    hands,    would    have    .1 
them  as  "full  of  soul  "      \    vei  i  graceful    n 
incut  of  the  to  him  ;    and  when 

1 arelessh  i!.-  en  .    .- 

like  that  of  a  general,  passed  in  array  his  musical 
.  there  was  not  ceo-  an.  mi'    them    who  did 
not  at  that  moment  sili  ntly  vow  to  do  1 
tie-  utterm  II.-  appeare  1    -  nd  calm 

while   directing  ;  no   pecu  I    the 

attention  of  the  audience;  not  a  vestige  of  em- 
b  irrassment,  and   \  el  cut  ire  secut  ity. 

in  tell  tie-  devotion  with  wh 
different  memb  r-  ot'  tie-  orchestra  clung  to  him. 
But  then  h  iw  careful  he  was  of  them,  how  .-. 
ly  In-  had  their  interests  at  heart,    what  an  open 
car  and  open  hand    In-    had    for    -all    their 
plain'-  '      1 1--  v.-  is  not  satisfied  with   the  tempora- 
ry addition  to  their  salan  of  tie  5 loll  irs  th  it 

he  had  wrung  out  of  the  magistrates  for  their 
benefit  :  he  m-\*-r  rested  till  he  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  real  improvement  in  tl.  ■  if  the 
members  of  th.-  orchestra. 

"Just  because  the  orchestra  is  pot  an  article  of 
luxury,  hut  th--  most  necessary  and  important  ba- 
sis for  a  theatre — just  because  tie-  public  invari- 
ably regard  with  more  interest  articles  of  luxury  ' 
than  more  essential  things  on  this  very  account, 
it  is  a  positive  duty  to  endeavor  to  effect,  that 
what  is  legitimate  and  necessary  shall  not  le-  dis- 
paraged an  I  superseded  by  a  love  ot'  glitter." 

A  Inch-  s.t  of  young  people  formed  ar  that 
time  a  critical  concert  audience,  the  members  ot' 
one  of  th,-  ._.a\e-!  little  musical  circles  in  the 
world,  who  all  gave  each  other  .  at  the 

1  lew  in  lhaus  concerts,  far-famed  Thurs- 

day evenings.     .Many,  many  looked  down  on  us 


ai  ih  it  time,  shaking  their  beads    in   disapproval 
ot'    such     "fie  Iglings"     pi  esuming     to    usurp  the 

phe  ,-.  ol  th  ise  who  -.v.i-.-  hi-'hh    cu'tiv  ited  ;    u  d 

\.-t   it   was  not   ti tin-  mi.l-t  ol'    tie-   "fledglings" 

th.:!.  during  a  suddi  u  pan  e  in  a  Beethoven  Sym- 
phony, th--  words  "bai  on   paste  "    the    -u'-i     '    of 

*  .ill-.,  W  cell       tWO      latlil   -.      SollUif  -    ! 

tiiioth   through  the  hall,    tin-    motto    of    v.  i 
"Res  sevcra  est    verum    gaudium."       Oh,    bright 
and  memorable  musical  ■:  -'1  md  '   how  has  il  since 
been  scattered  b\  every  wind.      And  yet  we  then 

thought  thai  it  would  tor  ever  remain  tin-  -a ! 

ve  tha'  Mendelssohn,  who  knew  nothing 
\  i-r\  warm- 
In  o  te  1  nc    -  i  :n    have  In  en  pleased   to  sec  how 
-i     our   studies.       i\  hat 
we  ac  1  was  as  inco    pi   te   is  most  juve- 

nilc  productions,    hut   enthusiasm   for  music   was 
md  fervent  within  each  of  us.     Then  there 
h  ippiness  in  being  able  to  sing  and  play 
togeth  -  pleasure  in  the 

I     wine,     aiel 

and       ■    - 

ami  lilcewi       n  Sehu      rt  a     IB  :ct.ho\  en,  M    :arl 
a-    I     1 1  ii  In,     I'  it.her     I'.  ich    an  I    Mendelssohn. 

I  low  they  i  me,  all  i! harming 

fair  aiel  d  irk,   and    those   hi  ight    ej  •■-. 
many  of  which  since  then  have  been 

and  thot  cavaliers    who    have 

.   -n  ii  lines  in  difTei  -  nl   w  n  s,   and    1   ive 

long  ei  ind  ordei  - '      I  low  thoroughly 

were  we  in  in  it  hat    we  attempted,  ami 

carefully  -'  udii   1  own  fashion  ;  how  we 

mutually    -  it   in  -ail 

h  other  :  and  how  we  all  unanimous- 

isiasm    tor    the    oie-    ; 

n  a-     ih,-   chief  interest  in   Lei|  - 

Mendelssohn  '     I  low  many  tin..--  in  th.-  -  ourseof 

thus.-  I  '.  <■    drink     hi-    health.    IlOW    lliany 

IStS  ill  his  honor,  while  la  igh 

We  bad  also  our  partie- 
■  le-    t  o-wandha  i-  coneei  t-,  and 
mini  a  celebrity  failed  in  winning  Qur  approba- 
tion; we  were  sometimes  loud  in  praise 
of  those  who  did  not  till  much  later  in    life  justify 
nthusiasm.     With  what  interest  did  wi 
ind  discuss  i-\-r-v  gesture  of  tin-  most  dis- 
tinguished l!     ' 

we  watched  any  exchange 

'   -ohn.  and  tie-  I'riend- 

!  or  frown  of    Klingel  '      It    was    then,    and 

the  I  lewandhaus 

I I  ill,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  do  not 

hut    face    each    other  ; 
thus  we  had  to  twist  our  necks  awry  the   whole 
■ill  we    wet--   exhausted,    in    order  to  see 
Issohn  directing.     S  imetimes,  durin  - 
interval.  In-  was  to  be  seen  in  one  of  thetwe 
boxes  above  tin-  or  tbestra,  chatting  for  a  time    I 
think  a  Gewandhaus  concert  seen   in  perspective 
from  the  boxes  on  a  level    with   the   chandelier, 
must  h  ive  given  the  impression  of  a  bed  of  flow- 
er-, in  the  rich  adornment   ot'  those  pretty  heads, 
dark  an  I  fair  aiel   gayly    decked,  and  all    those 
■  brilliant  colors  preponder- 
ated :   ami  though  there  was  much  to  hear,  assur- 
there  was  not  less  to  see.     Alas!  how  many 
a  fragrant  rose,  then  in  its  bloom,  has  long  been 
faded  and  dead  1 


Musical  Pitch. 


BY    ''■■    A.    JIAi  F  \  1 1 1 : 1  N  . 

—  is  i a  illianc-j  '  Altitude  is  bright- 
ness !!  There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  in  the 
whole  history  ot'  error.  Tie-  heaven-  have  for- 
bidden it  ever  -inc.-  the  creation,  aiel  have  made 
their  protest  manifest  toman  ever  since  he  was 
late  th.-  distances  and  to  analyze 

ijtion  of  the  stars.  Yet.  while  astron- 
omers ami  other  men    I  -  ntiallypro- 
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less  tl  o  opp  isito  conviction,  ii  is  possible,  strange- 
ly |ii>--ililc,  an  I  not  only  possiblR,  but  true,  t'hal 
some  musicians  assert  the  mistake  and  maintain 
it  as  steadfastly  as  if  it  were  Gospel.  1  inhappily, 
some  of  these  stand  in  high  and  authoritative 
places,  and  have  thus  .the  power  of  enforcing  their 
false  crei  d,  to  the  destruction  of  voices,  to  the  de- 
terioration of  instruments,  and  to  the  injury  of 
mnsie.  Hence  the  present  superiority  of  the  mu- 
sical pitch  of  England  over  thai  of  all  nthercoun- 
tiirs  most  inferior  superiority,  when  sound  is 
higher  than  sense  and  intonation  is  higher  than 
reason  !  And  hence  the  present  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  many  admirable  artists  to  serve  humanity 
and  to  benefit  art  by  obtaining,  not  an  innovation 
in  the  matter,  but  a  restoration  of  our  musical 
pitch  to  the  standard  of  half  a  century  ago. 

The  analogy  is  perfect  between  sound  and 
light  in  respect  to  quality,  and  nothing  but  quali- 
ty, being  the  cause  of  its  more  or  less  brightness 
of  character.  This  same  quality  results  wholly 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  sound-giving 
or  light-giving  body.  Thus  it  is  not  the  proxim- 
ity or  remoteness  of  the  orbs  of  heaven,  not.  even 
their  relative  magnitude,  that  induces  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  their  light,  which  is  entirely  a 
consequence  of  the  proportions  and  combinations 
of  their  chemical  elements.  Thus  also,  it  is  not 
the  aenteness  or  gravity  of  a  musical  sound, — 
not,  even  its  loudness  or  softness,  that  in- 
duces the  greater  or  less  brilliancy  of  tone,  which 
in  like  manner  is  entirely  a  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  natural  or  artificial  or- 
gan by  which  it.  is  produced.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  tone  of  a  Straduarius  violin  is  more  bril- 
liant and  that  of  an  Amati  sweeter  than  the  oth- 
er; that  the  tone  of  an  oboe  is  more  piercing 
than  that  of  a  clarionet  ;  that  the  tone  of  trum- 
pet, when  played  pianissimo,  is  brighter  than 
that  of  'a  flute ;  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Santley's 
voice  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Signor  Foli,  as 
■was  the  tone  of  Mine.  Grisi's  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  Mine.  Persiani.when  both  these  songstress- 
es were  at  their  meridian.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  in  certain  eases  a  matter  of  fitness  to  some 
special  musical  expression,  whether  greater  bril- 
liancy or  mellowness,  brightness  or  fulness,  inten- 
sity or  sweetness,  poignancy  or  richness  of  tone 
be  preferable  ;  but.  it.  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
one  or  the  other  quality  depends  upon  the  partic- 
ular organization  of  the  one  or  the  other  voice  or 
instrument,' and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  intonation.  Were 
the  case  otherwise,  were  the  assumption  at  the 
heel  of  these  remarks  as  true  as  it  is  unmitigably 
false,  our  lovers  of  brilliancy  would  but.  have  to 
transpose  all  music  into  higher  kevs,  and  the 
sweetness  of  an  Amati  would  scintillate  into  the 
brilliancy  of  a  Straduarius,  the  mellow  richness 
of  a  clarionet  would  be  transformed  into  the 
poignancy  of  the  oboe,  the  delicate  softness  of  the 
flute  would  be  changed  into  the  piercing  bright- 
ness of  the  trumpet,  and  all  voices,  male  and  fe- 
male, would  forfeit  their  individuality  and  merge 
their  identity  into  that,  of  all  others.  Even  between 
pianofortes  the  amount,  of  power  would  be  the. 
only  point  of  choice,  and  all  the  nice  gradations  of 
quality  would  be  lost  which  render  this  or  that 
speciality  of  tone  more  delightful  to  one  or  anoth- 
er hearer  ;  since  an  extra  turn  of  the  tuning  fork 
would  produce  the  brilliancy  which  some  persons 
desire  at.  any  or  at.  all  cost. 

It,  is  ot  course  admitted  on  all  hands,  since  it 
would  be  idiocy  to  dispute  the  position,  that  the 
voice  of  man,  being  produce  1  by  natural  organs, 
cannot,  be  strained  beyond  its  natural  limits  with- 
out serious  detriment  to  these  organs;  and  the 
average  shorter  career  of  the  best  singers  of  the 
last,  generation  than  of  the  great  vocalists  who 
preceded  them  in  time,  proves  that  the  recent  ex- 
travagant upward  tendency  of  the  pitch  has  had 
the  sad  effect  of  straining  their  voices,  of  prema- 
turely wearing  out  their  vocal  organs,  and  of 
rendering  the  exercise  of  their  talents  impossible 
at  the  time  of  life  when  their  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  all  their  highest  functions  of  artistry 
were  in  best  perfection.  With  regard  to  voices, 
however,  the  altitude  of  musical  pitch  would  be 
of  little  moment  were  there  no  past,  and  were 
music  to  begin  anew  from  to-day,    could   we   be 


content  to  bury  the  great  works  of  tic  greatosl 
ll  i  asters  and  to  subsist  en  I  i  rely  upon  the  music  ol 
th,,  future.  Composers  would  then  write  the 
songs  in  tie-  key  of  E  fiat  which,  had  they  live. I 
fifty  years  ago,  they  would  have  written  in  those 
days  in  the  kej  of  E  natural,  and  their  execu- 
tants would  produce  the  same  sounds,  though  they 
would  call  them  by  other  names'.  Accordingly, 
modi, m  composers  for  the  voice  write  in  keys 
with  many  fiats  even  in  pieces  which  aim  at  tic 
utmost  brilliancy  of  effect ;  whereas,  had  they 
been  born  a  generation  earlier,  they  would  in 
agreement  with  the  practice  of  that  lime  have 
written  the  same  music  in  the  natural  keys  of  the 
same  alphabetical   names. 

The  fact  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  artificial 
instruments.  Wood  and  nietal  and  the  manufac- 
tured intestines  of  animals  may  be  cut,  to  any 
shortness  or  length  without  affecting  their  dispo- 
sition to  wear  and  tear.  Here  then  is  reason  for 
exultation  to  the  persons  who  blindly,  and  it. 
must  be  urged,  deafly,  pretend  that  music  is  made 
more  brilliant  by  the  sharpening  of  its  pitch  ! 
Not  so;  the  untruth  is  as  complete  over  which 
they  would  jubilate,  as  is  that  of  the  pretension 
that  a  voice  has  a  different  quality  in  a  different 
key.  The  thin  strings  necessary  for  the  present 
acute  pitch  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  reso- 
nance, the  roundness,  fullness,  richness  of  tone  of 
the  thicker  strings  formerly  in  use.  The  best  in- 
struments of  the  violin  class  made  at.  the  epoch 
when  the  pitch  was  at.  the  lowest,  are  obliged  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  insertion  or  the  addition 
(according  to  the  practice  of  the  repairer)  of 
pieces  of  wood  of  a  different  grain  from  the  orig- 
inal, and  in  the  latter  instance  by  glue  to  affix 
them,  which  cannot  but,  affect  the  freedom  of  the 
vibration  of  the  original  substance,  and  which  are 
declared  by  the  best  judges  materially  to  impair 
the  tone  of  the  instruments.  It  is  not  the  short- 
ening of  pipes  that  alone  is  needful  to  the  raising 
of  their  pitch  ;  the  bore  must  be  graduated  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  a  tube,  and  as  this  is 
made  more  narrow  the  tone  it  yields  loses  in  vol- 
ume. Thus,  though  in  music  that  is  to  come  the 
old  vocal  effects  may  be  reproduced  by  calling 
the  same  notes  other  names  (by  saying  we  sing 
A  flat  what  once  we  should  have  named  A  nat- 
ural), the  old  instrumental  effects  can  never  be. 
made  with  our  thin  strings,  our  pieced  violins,  and 
our  narrowed  tubes ;  neither  can  the  increased 
tention  now  applied  to  pianoforte  wires  allow 
them  to  give  forth  such  ample  sonority  as  they 
would,  with  the  present  improved  structure  of 
pianofortes,  were  they  tuned  to  the  lower  pitch 
that  prevailed  in  England  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Doubtless  to 
increase  the  tension  and  to  lessen  the  density  of 
Strings,  and  to  diminish  the  bore  of  pipes,  attenu- 
ates their  tone  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  it 
raises  their  pitch. 

At  the  price,  then,  of  all  the.  vocal  music  of  the 
best  composers  in  every  school  prior  to  these  last 
fifty  years — a  considerable  cost — we  might  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  unimpaired,  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  the  beautiful  voices  of  our  sing- 
ers in  the  music  written  to  accommodate  the  pre- 
sent extravagant  English  height,  of  the  pitch,  and 
nobody  would  have  anything  to  regret  save  those 
who  loved  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  vocal  mu- 
sic. Even  this  countless  sacrifice,  however,  could 
not  procure  for  us  the  same  roundness,  richness, 
body  of  tone  from  our  present  modified  instru- 
ments that  was  yielded  by  those  of  other  days; 
since  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  translation  of  the 
calling  of  the  notes  from  past  into  present  no- 
menclature— defining  the  B  flat,  of  our  infancy  as 
the  A  of  our  manhood, — but  the  changing  of  the 
very  sound  of  the  notes,  define  these  by  whatever 
name  one  may,  through  the  altered  constitution 
of  the  artificial  instruments  which  produce  them. 
The  cry  has  been  loud  and  unquestionably  just,  in 
behalf  of  vocalists,  that  our  pitch  should  be  low- 
ered ;  but.  the  claims  of  instruments,  not  to  say 
instrumentalists,  for  the  restitution  of  their  rights 
in  respect  of  tone  arc  immeasurably  stronger.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  De 
Beriot  to  tune  his  violin  for  the  performance  of 
certain  pieces,  sometimes  a  tone,  sometimes  more 
than  a  tone,  above  the  pitch  of  the  accompanying 


orchestra,  s  i  thai  when  !,,,  fingered  in  th"  ! 
D  he  truly  played,  for   example,   in    accordance 
with  the  other  instruments   in  tie-    key  ol   K.     I 
know  that  even  Mozart,  in  his  doubl    ■  to  for 

violin  and  viola,  employed  the  same  expedient, 
writing  the  part,  lor  Me-  latter  in  the  key  of  D, 
and  those  for  the  formei  and  all  the  orchestral 
instruments  in  the  key  of  E  Hat;  but  1  do 
know  that  anything  can  be  gained  by  such  e 
tightening  of  the  strings  besides  an  increase  of 
facility  in  playing  the  extreme  topnot.es,  the  stop 
of  the  violin  being  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  string,  irrespective  of  the  pitch    of  its 

note. 

(To  be  Continued). 


Hector  Berlioz. 

(Frcin  Hie  P..I1  M.C1  flazttte  of  March  lltli). 

The  composer  whose  death  we  announced  on 
Tuesday  was,  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
The  quality  of  greatness  will  scarcely  he  claimed 
fo.r  him.  He  filled  a  large  space  in  the  world's 
regard,  as  Liszt  did  in  his  working  days,  and  ;s 
Wagner  slid  does,  by  re, eon  of  eccentricity  rath- 
er I  han  of  merit.  Thus  it  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect— what  we  assuredly  do  not  hope — that  Ber- 
iioz,  any  more  than  his  just  named  contempora- 
ries, will  have  an  abiding  influence  upon  music. 
lie  disturbed  its  legitimate  progress  while  living, 
but  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  the  efle  -t  wi  1 
cease.  For  all  this,  however,  Berlioz  was  a  mu- 
sician of  importance,  and  one  whose  passing  away 
deserves  more  than  simple  mention. 

While  a  youth  Berlioz  came  up  to  Paris  from 
his  native  place  (a  village  in  the  Isere  depart- 
ment) for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine.  He 
soon  played  the  chief  part  in  a  familiar  little  do- 
mi  sfic  drama.  Medicine  was  not  his  vocation 
(though  he  might  have  done  less  harm  even  as  a 
doctor  than  as  a  composer),  and  having  quitted 
it  against  the  parternal  wish,  Berlioz  was  thrown 
on  tlie  world  to  make  what  he  could  of  himself. 
He  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  began  his  musical  ' 
career  as  a  chorus  singer  at  the  Gymnase  Dra- 
matique.  The  second  step  was  to  sive  less 
and  the  third,  to  take  lessons  himself.  His  tal- 
ents were  not  precocious — he  entered  the  Con-, 
servatoire  a  man  of  twenty-three — but  an  ambi- 
tious and  enterprising  spirit  soon  brought  the  fu- 
ture "chief  pillar  of  modern  development"  into 
notice.  The  time  was  in  his  favor.  France, 
during  the  few  years  preceding  the  revolution  of 
1830,  was  agireted  by  novel  theories  in  politics, 
philosophy  and  religion.  "Why  not  also  in  ail 
Berlioz  seems  to  have  asked  himself,  answering 
the  question  in  a  practical  manner  by  propound- 
ing one  of  the  boldest  heresies  music  has  ever 
known.  The  centra!  idea  of  his  system  must  be 
found  in  the  later  works  of  Beethoven.  That 
great  master,  however,  can  scarcely  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence,  and  not  at  all  for  its 
development.  While  it  is  true  that  Beethoven 
suggested  the  "programme  music"  which  Berlioz 
taught  as  his  highest  and  truest  form  of  art,  he 
did  so  incidentally.  The  expression  of  ideas  was 
not  his  aim.  "Beethoven  in  his  symphonies," 
says  a  modern  writer,  "may  have  expressed 
grand  psychological  conceptions,  which,  for  the 
mind  that  interprets  them,  may  give  an  extra 
charm;  Tmt  if  the  strains  in  themselves  do  not 
possess  a  magic — if  they  do  not  stir  the  soul  with 
a  keen  delight,  then,  let  the  meaning  be  never  so 
profound,  it  will  pass  unheeded,  because  the  pri- 
mary requisite  of  music  is  not  that  it  shall  present 
grand  thoughts,  but  that  it  shall  agitate  the  au- 
dience with  musical  emotions."  The  truth  of 
this  was  never  absent  from  Beethoven's  mind, 
and  hence  his  works  are  above  everything  in 
works  of  art.  They  develop  an  ideal  more  than 
they  express  ideas ;  and  so  far  as  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed at  all  the  result  is  due  in  most  instances 
rather  to  chance  moods  and  states  of  mind  than 
to  deliberate  intention.  It  must  be  granted, 
however,  that  Beethoven,  especially  in  his  last 
few  compositions,  gave  Berlioz  a  point  of  depar- 
ture, and  from  it  the  young  French  musician 
started  upon  his  career.  All  he  took  of  Beetho- 
ven  was  the  notion  of  conveying  ideas  in  musical 
sounds  (the  thing  most  easily  appropriated),   but 


this  fully  suited  his  purpose.  Berlioz  speedily 
developed  if.  info  a  system,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  putting  his  system,  when  developed,  to  the 
severest  test.  In  the  "Symphonic  Fantastique — 
Episode  de  la  Vie  d'un  Artiste"  and  in  "Romeo 
el  Juliette"  he  fully  showed  of  how  much,  or 
rather  how  little,  the  theory  he  advocated  was 
capable.  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Berlioz  will  not  ask  a  discussion 
upon  their  chief  characteristics.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  the  basis  upon  which  they  stand  is  ut- 
terly false  and  rotten.  Music  will  not  lend  itself 
to  "programmes,"  and  if  it  be  forced  to  describe 
events  ami  circumstances  it  lakes  a  revenue  by 
always  doin"  so  equivocal!}'.  S  ihumann  himself, 
whose  early  leaning  to  the  Berlioz  doctrines  is 
unmistakable,  saw  this  and  recognized  the  dan- 
ger. "If  is  a  bad  sign  for  music,"  said  the  whilom 
lover  of  "supersci  iptions,"  "when  it  needs  a  super- 
scription ;  for  it  is  a  proof  that  it  i<  not  the  re- 
sult of  genuine  inspiration,  but  some  outward 
suggestion.  That  our  art.  is  able  to  express  a 
great,  many  things,  and  even  to  follow  Ihe  course 
of  an  event,  who  will  deny  ?  But  those  who  are 
inclined  to  test  the  value  of  the  images  thus  orig- 
inated can  do  so  easily — they  need  only  erase 
the  superscriptions. "     To  what  n  ludicrous  extent 

composers  of  the  Berlioz  scl I   have  carried  the 

idea  which  Schumann  had  sense  enough  to  aban- 
don    is   well  known.      M.    Schlutcr    asserts    that 
model  n  tone  poets  usually  invent  a  title  ifter  wri- 
ting the  music,   and    tells   of  one    who    (1 
whether  to  call  his  overture  "Men, a    von    Barn- 
heim"  or  l,Clavigo,"  and  of  another    who    Ii 
ted  between  "Abd-el-Kader"  and  "The    Falls  of 
SchafThausen."     We  cannot   sum  up   the  entire 
Berlioz  theory  better  than  hv  quoting  n   passage 
from  M.  Felix   Clement's   "Mil  iciens    Celebres," 
one  of  the  few  trustworthy  expressions  of  0| 
the  book  contains.     Speaking  of  Berlioz  and   his 
imitators  M.  Clement  sa\       "'J  he)  si   ■!.    I   uth  of 
expression,,  and  they    find    hyperbole.       Natural 
contrasts  are  replaced  by  strange  antith 
rene  liglitb)   a  dull  day.      for  the  idi  mi  el' art  is 
.  substituted  a  polyglot  vocabnlarj    of   which    the 
initiated  alone  possess  the  secret.      Keys  are  rlis- 
connected,  relations  and  affinities  destroyed,  and 
the  result    is    eh  n  is  "     Remembei  inn    a    ci    I 
overture  to  "King  Lear,"  he  must    be    I    '  I   n Ii 
would  dispute  M.  Clement's  dictum. 

While  v  el  .1  i;  ,.,  ice  in  the   ( Ion    irval 
roam  Berlioz  b .■  j  m  to  emb  id)   the  ide 

formi  d.      in  •  wo  yeai  -  he  wrote  th erl  u 

"Wa\  erley"    n  1  ■■  \.-<  Fran  :s  .Tug  •-."  as  n  ell  a  i 
the  "Si  mphonic  Fantasi  iqui  "ah     idy  menl 
The  next  ye  ir  ( IS23)  "Les  Concerts  d  s  S\ :■      , 

n  ed,  and  in  1S30  his  :antal  pale," 

gained   the   fii  si    Cons  irvatoire    pi  ize,    i 
him  to  visit  Italy.     The  journey    in    no 
changed  his  p  iculiar  notions,  for  at  II  h 
dnced  the  "King  Lear"  overture    and    the    sym- 
phony '-la-  Retour  a  la  \rie."     I .     :   Scl 
Berlioz  used  the  press  to  defend  his    theory,  and 
in  several  p  ip  irs,   espe.i  i  ill)   i  ho  .'  u 
bats .  he  rot  ui  neil  blow  for   blow   «  It  h   unfl  i     < 
vigor.     But,  as  a  composer,  he  was  nol    idle,  wri- 
ting   successively     the    symphony     "Harold    en 
Iialie"  (purporting  to  n  pre  'tit   incidents  of  his 

own  career),  tl Messe  des    -Men-."    the    '  R 

men  et  Juliette"  s\  inphom  .    and  the  "Cai 
Rnmain"  ovei  ture,  lately    played   at    the   Cn 
Palace.     The  merit  of  all  these  works  was  :. 
lv  contested,  but  the    composer's    opponents    sig- 
nally triumphed  when    "Bcnvennto  Cellini,"  an 
opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced    al   the     ' 
mie  (September,    1S3S)  and    promptly  damned. 
By  this  time  Berlioz  must    have    discovered    the 

musical  opinion  of  Frai to  igainst 

him,  ami  mie  result   pi  ob  ibly   was    the    fi 
touroflS43.     He.  crossed    the    Rhine    too   soon, 
for  the  modern  -  German  music  had  not 

then  worked  much  mischief.  "We  were  not  pre- 
pared," says  Brendel,  "for  Berli  iz's  innovations." 
His  works  were  pronounced  insignificant,  having 
nothing  attractive  about  them  but  a  "brilliant 
ot.herial  coloring."  Once  nine  the  audacious 
musician  resolved  to  challeng  i  his  Parisi  in  critics, 
and  in  1  leccmber,  1S-1G,  "La  1 '  imn  it  ion  de 
i  mst."  called  an  "oratoi  io  fant  istii  |iie,"  was 
brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Comiqu         As  might 


have  1 n  expected,  this  extraordinary   series  of 

musical  pictures — among  which,  however,  there 
are  some  worth  preserving — failed  to  eopciliale 
public  taste.  (In  Vienna,  twent)  years  later,  it 
had  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  young  Ger- 
many.)    This  work    was   the    apotheosis    of  the 

Berlioz  theory;  and,  having  written   it.  th mi- 

poser  relaxed  his  efforts,  and,  to  some  extent,  his 

opinions.     Tl ratorio,  "L'Enfanee  du   Christ," 

and  the  five-act  opera  "Lei  Troyens,"  produced 
at  the  Lyrique  in  1SG3,  show  some  signs  of  a  re- 
t  urn  t'i  the  correct  principles  of  art,  for  not 
enough  to  guard  against  opposition  an  I 
How  far  Berlioz  would  have  retraced  his  steps 
can  only  be  conjectured.  We  may,  how  ever,  i 
grot  that  so  great  talents  should  have  been  de- 
voted all  through  life  to  the  spread  of  idea 

way   injurious    to    art.     Tl mposer    was  nol 

mi  honor  in  his  own  count  rj  .      \-  Chevalier 
et  the  I  .egion  of  I  [onor,  librarian  of  the   <  Ion  er 
vatoii  e.  an. I  member  ol  the  Instil  ute,  Berlioz  fill 
ed  a  respectable  position.      But    no   mere    in  his 
case  lli  in  in  an;. 
real   worth. 

i   .  ion  of  Berl     :  with  England   « 

ven  Ilis    works   foun  I    but    little    favor 

'■  and  he  himself  is  rem  lv  as  the 

Elall  mani    yea  y  he   di 

re  Ii  1  t"  :  'ee'    '  he  best  a  nice  of  B 

ven'    '  lioral  5j  m;.'   mj   evei  givei 
We  have  I  i    !.    what    wc    now 

t  the  infiuenc      f  B  ly  to   be  vei  y 

The  art  of  Haydn,    M  iz  irt,    1  '■ 

vi  n  and  Mendel  ler  pel  m  i- 

nontb  I  i 

"  in  e  v.  e  il  -  own   antidote. 


Hector  Berlioz. 


I  ||  ■  e  of  bit  ■ 

i      red  in  th      I  11  'I        first 

.                          ,va      .  • : .  : '   I 
five  lif  stall  i      Bev 

Born  in  1S03    lie  1     ;an   to    «    rk    at    his 

:  ...■  V I  '   '  I 

nnlimii 

ih  si     ngl         It  was  na 
■     .       ■ 

;.■■■■        lie     lid    m   re  :   he 
i  in  music  m 
rrcspond  with 
m ad e  i n  li terat  ure       \    I  I  extent 

[en- 
lhe  n 

defined  obj     I       1 1     ice  the  me  - 
music"  which  in  the  co 

and  which  1  iw;i 

all  Art,  v.  h  e  iver  its  merits, 

Hie  ven  I  ' 

mtered  in  his  e;i  ; 

r  hi m  I      ...  y  pu i 

i  i     .    i-  sent    to    Pari 
..  h   ::  1. 1-  i  it  her,  irritated    at   his  pi 

nit  ell'  all  hi-  snpplii  s,  the  i  ptcd 

in  or. ler  in 

la-  favoi  ite  si  tidy,  upil  of 

...  i  ■.  h  ■  incurri  d  I ''  natu- 

".  liter 

ebulTs,  lie    e,  entu  illy  trim:  ■  I 

in  1S30,  when  he  e\    u  ye 

:  .  ;■  ■  e.i   'Sard  inapale,'  the 
/,'  Finding  that  1 

a  M  i--.  li;  t  given  at  Si     I.'  enti- 

tled 'Waverley'         '     I         Frai    -   ■'    .      '  and  a 
I  -lee.,   1,.  ,;..    1  i  \',..    d'une    A  r- 
tiste'_.  brought  more  del 

determined  to  educate  ''e,  to    an  under- 

lie   worked. 
Willi  tin-  object  he  beg  ml        i  ite   to  i  ai  i- 

ipei  irticles  on  mus  :al  ul  its  in- 
cluding some  ivild  analyses  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies, then  ail  but  unknown  in  Pari:  and  at 
lengtli,  securing  the  Journal  des  Del  i  pul 

pit.    he    lie,     i:e   '    ;l;e      ,     1         II, .i    lent      I       '  <   I  llie 

i  i  Fr  nice.      If-   •vniphon  He  ■   :    in    Italy' 

am!  -II  unco  and  Julii    ,'  b  ii  h  known   in  London, 
and  both    filled    with    musical    thoughts    of  rare 


beaut) ,  .ami  his  brilli  ml  and  cccentl  ic  ovi  'tui 
•|.e  (_iinav.il  Romain,'  heard  .1  lew  weeks  a<ro 
al  Sydenham,  were — now  that  his  position  was 
recognized —received  with  unopposed  praise. 
Berlioz  was  powerless,  however,  to  command  suc- 
cess upon  the  stage.  His  'Benvenuto  Cellini,' 
produced  al  lie-  Grand  Opera  in  1838,  proved  a 
failure;   and  when  brought    out    at     Covent   lln- 

(ll  11.   (il  ,' )  e.e  -    I  ilei     ii    met,   H  ilh    llie    same   llis- 

astrous  file.  In  like  manner,  'Les  Troyens' — his 
la-t  work,  we  believe— could  not  hold  their  own 
when,  some  three  years  ago(  the  plains  of  Tro) 
wei  e  ii  anspl  inted  to  tie-  Theal  re  L)  rique.  'La 
1 1  initiation  de  Faust'  ami  '  I.  Enfanee  du  1  'in  isl .' 
make  up  the  tale  of  Bei  lioz's  I  trger  works.  I  le 
I,  id  a  1  eady  pen.  an, I  In-  keen  sense  ul  the  ludi- 
crous, no  less  than  of  the  beautiful,  gives  a  zest 
1.1  all  Ins  wi  it  ings,  most  1  t  »  In.  li  hai  e  lee  11  col- 
lected under  various  fantastic  titles.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful    labor    of   Berlioz's    lite    was  the 

i      lite    d'l  nsti  umonlafien     et. 

ition  Moderne.'  Ilis  own  strong  point 
.  ililv.  writing  for  the  orchestra, 
t  he  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  a  master.  Hector  Berlioz  wis  not  made  for 
1  le-  universal  popularity  that  waits  only  on  genius; 
leu  in  his  de.it  h  the  art  1  I'  music  le-'  -  a  keen 
critic,     an  historian,     an    original 

thinker,  and  a  tie..  «  01 


Hector  Berlioz. 


I  rom        t  .■    M, 
\  '  novating   spirit ;  tl    writer 

or     an    impassioned    era  ic ;   a 
mat  _    nee,  ami  et   1  > . 

t-t,  Hector  13  I    on    M lay   ll 

Kite  tie  Calais,  Paris,  Ho 
years 
01  h   «  nli  death 

V,  :.       tiler,- 

I  I  he  .     ' 

-e    often    en-an- 
■    I  h  e.  ed  in   tri- 

umph .      rywli  i  m    0111    intention  to 

t  our  1    :.:.:-   with  le    ami    thorough 

;  works       Such  a  study,  to 
of  H  require  11 

.     opnient,, 
Thei  ''  a    "'.    I'..  I  That 

....  1  eieii  a .  .ei  a. a  of  inn  lice  to  one 

■ 

tied  a  (1  sense 

.     ■  .1-.  bui    v,  ke  h   1-    a   frightful 

...  ....I'         11 

......  .net  ohc)  iug    ill"  imperi 

ig  oth- 
ers slin  re  I 

I  !..  ,1.    behold  ■   himself 
.-.  .1 ,  strug- 
r,  what  i 
Iro m  co m  1  n 0 1  mm 

..-.■      1  Hi  '  how  lea  1  ihlc  1-  the 

III  ial    '1  i.illlles 

of  a  I,,         works    the  omnibus  like  |>i  use,  the  stereo- 

Whai  i  >    well- 

,,,.  ininir  1     •'    on  11     .  •       .  ■  :n-.   er  inventoi  -  '     In- 

I  times  bettei         [1 

hut  a       em    pride, 

. 

Wli  u  he  the  verdict  ol    postei  iiy   mi   the 

■    ;  ;  .  -   -  ami    I. nth    a-     poS 

r  the  mosl   m  irked  nidi'  khnilit)   in  the  n in- 

;:..  school  et  music,  a-  1  ndowed  with  one  of  the  most 
m         il    e:  I    mosl   poetic    mi  of  the    nge.     Ilis 

a    ..  ,    0  ie      i|  ei    te  sti  11  ri         n  tl     triumph 
ol    whii  ti    '. 
........  1  inventi  ■'..  an. I    i< 

ncing    well     R 

.,  inn  departed  teen    In-   model  10 

■.;...  ' 

m"  of  music, 

Ai  1  i  t.  I5ei  lee  '.mi-  . 

scl '.  oi  ti  c  Future,  'I'  -pee  1 

ho  tens  '  liition- 

!-•      "li  -a   Ii  1-  this  1    ligi  in  it  is  cj        linglj 
I  ,  ....        e  I  am  a     fi  im    professing  it. ;  I  1 

I      .  •  5li  '11 

mg  to  it ;  I  ■       md,    ami    I  swea 

end        'I      re  is  one    thing     I    '■■■''■■" "'  1 

13         ml   1-   ii,.t  :  •  •  1    the   Horrible 

Ul      ell  It    I-    I10t,     le,    .1    Ulbt,     tl.''      e    .     ItlSi  ,    ' 

isic  to  ',.'  ngl 

•    to  be  eabh 

ear,  to  I  ai   I  te  Hay  it." 
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The  fanatics  of  tlic  new  school  were  naturally  in- 
dignant at  such  :i  profession  of  faith,  solemnly  utter- 
ed by  a  ^i'"i  i i poser.  'I' In-  traitor  ! — they  exclaim- 
ed, to  repudiate  thus  the  doctrines  of  a  harmonic  re- 
ligion of  which  he  was  mi  lon«  the  self-constituted 
hi^li  priest,  especially  in  Romeo  et  Juliette. 

1  determined  to  see  what  grounds  there  were  for 
tins  accusation,  and,  therefore,  obtained  the  score  ul 
the  work  so  deeply  compromised.  Well,  I  who  like 
only  those  passages  of  the  Music  of  the  Future  in 
which  it  agrees  with  the  pood  music  ofthe  Present 
1  passed  a  delicious  evening  reading  this  tine  se.ee, 
one  ol  the  things  that  most  dazzled  me  in  my  youth. 
Romeo  et  Jul/,!/,,  when  1  heard  it.  many  veins  ago, 
witli  an  imposing  orchestra,  and  a  numerous  chorus, 
nniler  the  direction  oh  the  author  himself,  produced  in 
me  one  of  those  profound  but  undeterminate  sensa- 
tions which  do  not  command  enthusiasm  though  they 
inspire  respect.  I  s;uv  before  me  a  great  artist;  I 
felt  I  did  ;  my  reason  told  me  that  I  was  listening  to 
grandiose  music,  full  of  poetry  ;  but  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  my  ear,  then  inexperienced,  conld  fol- 
low its  ingenious  ;m<l  hold  development  ;  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  accents  of  the  melody,  chaste,  voluptu- 
ous, fantastic,  gloomy,  brilliant,  anient,  impassioned, 
in  linn,  but  always  hearing  the  stamp  of  genius,  that 
is  to  say,  of  originality,  merely  glided  lightly  over  my 
heart  without  penetrating  it.  In  the  presence  of  this 
original  work  I  remained  cold  but  dazzled,  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  plains  of  Texas,  or  of  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  Peru,  would  lie,  if  suddenly  transport- 
ed, without  any  preparation,  from  those  solitary  and 
distant  regions  into  the  midst  of  a  city  like  Paiis,  on 
some  grand  fete  day. 

Since  that  parol  I  have  understood  Berlioz's  mu- 
sic better,  and,  I  repeat,  the  perusal  of  the  great  sym- 
phonist's  celebrated  work  procured  me  a  most  inter- 
esting and  most  happy  evening  by  my  fire-side. 

I  heard  with  my  eves  the  notes  which  were  dead 
upon  the  paper,  but  which  were  vibrating,  warm  and 
full  of  life,  in  my  sou — a  phenomenon  arising  from 
the  memory  of  sounds,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  prolonged  sensation.  I  beard  and  I  ap- 
plauded the  ingenious  instrumental  introduction,  the 
prologue,  bearing  the  stamp  of  savage  grandeur,  the 
poetic  strophies  which  follow  it,  the  scherzetto  a  deux 
temps,  which  transports  you  into  the  fantastic  realms 
of  Queen  Mab,  whom  I  afterwards  saw  appear  in  a 
scherzo  of  incomparable  effect ;  then  the  festivities  at 
Capulet.'s  ;  symphonic  pages  scored  as  no  one  had 
ever  scored  before  Berlioz  ;  the  admirable  scene  of 
lovo  and  of  despair,  a  masterpiece  of  exquisite  senti- 
ment, of  noble  and  tender  poetry  ;  then  that  other 
scene,  Juliet's  funeral  procession  ;  and  the  garden 
scene,  where  the  young  Capulets,  coming  from  the 
feast,  sing  a  double  chorus,  containing  reminiscences 
of  the  ball  music  ;  lastly  the  invocation  at  the  awak- 
ing of  Juliet . ;  the  great  quarrel  of  the  Capulets  and 
the  Montagues,  partly  made  up  of  designs  from  tho 
prologue,  above  which  we  hear  bursting  forth  the  an- 
gry and  tumultuous  voices  of  both  parties,  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  revelation  of  Friar  Lawrence, which 
is  followed  by  the  oath  of  reconciliation  between  the 
rival  families.  Yes,  I  beard  all  these  splendid  pages, 
worthy  the  immortal  text  of  Shakespeare,  which  in- 
spired them,  and  both  my  mind  and  my  heart  were 
entranced. 

Many  persons  have  imagined  that  the  Muse  of 
Berlioz  was  a  rebellious  Muse,  and  that  he  worked 
with  difficulty  ;  this  is  a  mistake  :  he  never  wrote  ex- 
cept when  in  the  vein,  and  in  obedience  to  an  inspi- 
ration. What  more  curious  example  of  this  can  be 
afforded  than  by  the  history  of  La  Damnation  de 
Faust,  the  book  and  music  of  which  he  wrote  simul- 
taneously ? 

It  was  while  travelling  in  Austria.  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia and  Silesia,  that  Berlioz  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  work  so  curiously  original  and  striking.  He  ex- 
temporized the  verses  just  as  the  musical  ideas  sug- 
gested themselves  to  him,  and  at  no  other  time  did 
he  ever  experience  such  facility  in  working.  "I  wrote 
when  I  could  and  where  I  could  :  in  a  carriage  ;  on 
a  railway;  in  steamboats;  and  even  in  the  towns, 
despite  the  various  cares  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
concerts  I  had  to  give."  It  was  in  an  inn  at  Tar- 
sau,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier,  that  he  wrote  the  intro- 
duction : 

"La  viel  hirer  a  fait  place  aux  printemps." 

At  Vienna,  he  sketched  out  the  scenes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elba,  the  air  for  Mephistopheles,  "Voiei 
les  Roses,"  and  that  incomparable  scherzo,  the  ballet 
ofthe  sylphids.  Just  as  he  was  selling  out  for  Hun- 
gary, he  scored  and  developed  the  famous  Hungari- 
an March  upon   Rakoczy's    motive,  a   march   which 

procured  him,  a  Frenchman,  a  very  handson town, 

as  a  tribute  of  homage  from  the  youth  of  Gior.  In 
Pesth,  by  the  gas-light  of  a  shop,  he  wrote  down  in 
pencil  the  choral  burden  of  the  "Monde  des  Paysans  " 
At  Prague,  he  got  up  in  the  night  to    write   the    cho 


rus  of  angels  for  the  apotheosis  of  Marghcritc, — 

■  Re ul,-  au  ceil,  i.nii-  mi  fve, 

*     Que  l   i  i 6;jaru." 

At  Breslau  he  wrote  the  words  and   the  music  for  the 
Latin  song  of  the  students, — 

''.lam  nnx  stellata 
Vciaiiiina  pandit." 

"The  rest,"  he  tells  ns,  "was  written  in  Paris,  but 
always  extempore ;  in  my  own  bouse;  at  a  cafe",  in 
the  Tuileries  Gardens  ;  and  even  upon  a  post  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  I  did  not  seek  for  the  ideas; 
1  allowed  them  to  come,  and  ihey  presented  them- 
selves in  the  most  unexpected  older." 

This  astonishing  facility  in  extemporizing  works, 
though  .sometimes  very  complicated,  explains  the 
considerable  number  which  Berlioz  left,  independent- 
ly of  his  effusions  as  a  literary  critic,  and  notwith- 
standing the  lime  he  spent  in  getting  up  concerts  to 
render  the  public  acquainted  with  his  music.  We 
will  mention  a  few  of  ihe  works  of  this  composer 
whose  loss  we  shall  always  regret. 

In  Ihe  way  of  dramatic  music  and  oratorio,  we 
find  :  Benvenulo  Cellini  (opera,  3rd  September,  1S.3S); 
l',<  ah  in  et  Benedict,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  repre- 
sented at  Baden  ;  Les  Troyens,  grand  opera  in  five 
acts  (Theatre-Lyrique,  1864)  '  Romeo  et  Juliette, grand 
dramatic  symphony,  with  chorus,  vocal  solos,  anil 
choral  prologue;  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  a  legend 
in  four  acts  ;  La  Fuite  en  Egypte,  oratorio  in  three 
parts. 

In  the  domain  of  instrumental  music,  we  may  men- 
tion,— the  overtures  to  Waverley,  King  Lear,  of  the 
Carnaval  Rowain,  of  the  Francs  Juges,  and  of  Le  Cor- 
saire  ;  the  Episode  de  la  Vie  d'un  Artiste,  a  fantastic 
symphony  in  live  parts  ;  Harold  in  Italia,  a  sympho- 
phony  in  four  parts  ;  Symphonie  funibre  et  triomphale, 
three  parts,  esc. 

For  the  voice  :  Irlande,  collection  of  melodies  ;  Les 
Nnits  eV Fie,  id.  ;  Fleurs  eles  Landes,  id.  ;  Feuillets  d'- 
Album,  id.  ;  lee  Popxdi,  two  grand  choruses  with  or- 
chestra ;  Tristia,  three  choruses  with  orchestra;  "La 
Captive,"  "Sara  la  Baigneuse,"  ecc. 

We  must  not  forget  the  A/csse  ties  Moris ( Requiem); 
"Le  cinq  Mai,"  a  song  upon  the  death  of  Napoleon  ; 
Le  Retour  a  la  Vie,  a  "Melologtie,"  or  mixture  of 
music  and  prose  with  vocal  solos,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra ;  and  a  "Te  Deum"  for  two  choruses,  orchestra, 
and  organ,  &c. 

Berlioz  published,  also,  a  grand  Traite'd'inslrnmen- 
tation.  He  scored,  besides  the  "Marseillaise,"  the 
"Marche  maroeaine"  of  Leopold  de  Meyer,  and  We- 
ber's "Invitation  a  la  Valse."  He  has  left,  more- 
over, some  Memoirs. 

A  few  particulars  concerning  the  last  days  of  bis 
life  will  not  lie  without  interest  for  the  musical  world 
that  laments  his  loss,  nor  for  his  sorrowing  friends. 

Ever  since  the  fall  he  had  at  Nice,  on  his  return 
from  Russia,  the  health  of  Berlioz,  already  much 
shaken,  became  worse  and  worse.  He  sometimes 
lost  his  memory,  and  forgot  (he  names  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Sometimes,  too,  lie  appeared  to  be 
deprived  of  all  perception.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
moments,  when  bis  intellectual  life  seemed  to  have 
left  him,  that  music  worked  a  perfect  miracle  upon 
his  soul. 

Mme.  Charton-Demenr  called  upon  the  illustrious 
patient.  A  visit  from  the  great  French  vocalist,  who 
had  so  worthily  created  the  part  of  Dido  in  Les 
Troyens,  was  always  a  pontic  consolation  for  Berlioz, 
bringing  with  it  an  alleviation  of  his  physical  suffer- 
ings. But  on  the  day  in  question — I  am  speaking  of 
some  three  months  since — he  could  not  even  smile  on 
her.  He  gazed  without  seeing  her,  and  made  no  re- 
ply to  the  voice  of  friendship.  Mme.  Charton- Depneur 
then  thought  she  would  try  music,  that  language 
which  still  speaks  to  the  soul,  when  words  are  no 
longer  heard  by  ihe  mind.  She  sat  down  at  the  pi- 
ano and  sang  some  phrases  from  the  opera  of  Armida, 
the  score  of  which  was  open  upon  the  instrument. 
At  the  accents  of  Gluek,  Berlin/,  awoke  from  his  tor- 
por ;  he  recognized  the  fair  singer,  pressed  her  hand, 
thanked  her,  rose,  and  talked.  He  was  restored  to 
life  for  art  and  by  art,  beating  time,  applauding, 
making  observations  on  the  lost  traditions  of  Gh-ick's 
music,  and  weeping  with  joy.  "Ah  !"  exclaimed 
Mme.  Charton,  "that  is  his  food;  music  is  what  he 
requires,  and  for  the  future  he  shall  not  be  without 
it." 

She  wanted  to  get  up,  with  Saint-Saens,  for  the 
patient,  and  at  his  house,  special  musical  perform- 
ances. Unluckily,  the  fact  of  his  disease  becoming 
more  aggravated  every  day  did  not  allow  her  to  car- 
ry out  her  noble  project. 

The  last  time  Berlioz  gave  any  signs  of  intellectual 
life  was  on  the  17th  December.  On  that  day  he  ap- 
peared more  depressed  than  ever,  and  death  was  al- 
ready hovering  over  his  eagle-bead,  so  proud,  so 
sharply  marked,  and  so  artistically  energetic.  Pa- 
ralysis had  struck  him  dumb,  ami  the  words  address- 


ed to  him  remained  unanswered.  But  Mine,  Char- 
ion  wanted  the  dying  man  to  make  an  effort — to 
write  hi-  name  in  .Mile.  Nilsson's  album.  "M'>  dear 
Berlioz,"  she  said,  bending  gently  over  him,  "1  want 
to  ask  you  a  favor.  You  know  Mile.  Nilsson,  whom 
you  applauded  in  Don  Juan;  she  likes  you  very 
much,  and  would  be  most  delighted  if  she  could  have 
your  signature  in  her  allium.  You  alone  are  want- 
ing. All  Ihe  great  men  are  there, —  Rossini,  Anber, 
Lamarti.  c,  and  Hugo,  Will  you  not  do  me  a  ser- 
vice, and  grant  her  this  favoi   '' 

Berlioz  heard  her,  understood  "her,  ami  made  cer- 
tain rrovements.  The  album  was  brought  him.  By 
one  of  those  returns  to  lite  which  are  met  with  in 
men  of  nervous  constitutions  and  completely  baffle 
science,  Berlioz  took  the  large  book  on  his  knees, 
traced  a  dozen  staves,  and,  without  making  a  fault, 
wrote  the  words  and  music  of  one  of  his  earliest  mel- 
odies, "Beviens,  reviens,  ma  bien  aimee."  Mme. 
Charton  was  weeping,  and  my  own  eyes  filled  with 
tears  at  the  recollection. 

The  doubtful,  or,  at  any  rate,  exceedingly  short, 
success  of  Les  Troyens  shook  Berlioz's  courage  to  its 
litmus!  depths.  Yet  there  are  beauties  of  ihe  fiist 
orilcr  in  this  score,  which  will,  perhaps,  some  day,  be 
revived  with  brilliant,  results.  At  the  very  moment 
the  composer  was  breathing  his  last,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  M.  Gevaert,  who  had 
come,  telegram  in  band,  to  announce  the  great  suc- 
cess of  Les  Troyens  at  Moscow.  Poor  Berlioz  !  This 
last  piece  of  consolation  failed  him. 

lie  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calm  and  majestic. 
The  flight  of  his  soul  bad  imparted  to  his  features  an 
indescribable  and  sublime  expression  of  serenity, 
which  imposed  respect  and  banished  fear.  He  might 
have  been  taken  for  Danle,  the  great  Italian  poet. 
The  friends  who  never  quitted  him,  and  who  received 
his. dying  breath,  are  Ernst  Reyer,  Edouard  Alexan- 
dre, and  Damke,  the  composer.  The  last  two  are 
the  executors  under  his  will. 

Berlioz  has  bequeathed  to  his  mother-in-law,  Mme. 
Reccio,  the  mother  of  his  second  wife  (his  first  was 
the  English  tragic  actress,  Miss  Smilhson)  a  sum  of 
20,000,  and  a  life  annuity  of  4,000  francs.  These 
modest  savings  were  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
not  derived  from  music.  Art,  of  which  he  will  ever 
be  one  of  the  noblest  representatives,  produced  him 
only  regrets,  with  some  few  moments  of  ineffable  de- 
light.   "  Oscar  Comettant. 

The  funeral  service  of  Hector  Berlioz  was  celebra- 
ted in  the  church  of  ihe  Trinity.  The  corners  of  the 
pall  were  held,  from  the  house  of  mourning  to  the 
church,  by  M.  Guillaume,  President  of  the  Academy 
of  bine  Arts;  M.  Camille  Doucet,  member  of  the 
French  Academy;  Baron  Taylor;  and  M.  Emile 
Perrin,  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera.  From  the 
church  to  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  they  were 
hchl  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  and  M.  Gounod, 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  M.  Nogent 
Saint  Laurens,  memher  ofthe  Legislative  Body  ;  and 
M.  Perrin.  The  Institute  sent  a  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  MM.  Ambroise  Thomas,  Dumont,  Pils,  Mar- 
tinet, Guillaume,  and  Beule. 

During  the  funeral  service,  the  following  music  was 
performed  by  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  conducted  by  M,  George  Hainl,  and  by  the 
singing-boys  ofthe  Trinile,  conducted  by  M.  Grisy  : 
The  "Introit"  from  Cheruhini's  Requiem;  Mozart's 
"Lacrvmosa  ;"  the  "Hostias"  and  "Preces"  from  the 
ilc,  cased  composer's  own  Requiem,  sung  by  a  double 
quartet  of  artists  belonging  to  the  Grand  Opera  ;  the 
March  from  Gluck's  Alceste;  and  the  Funeral  March 
by  Litolf,  with  Sax's  instruments.  The  ceremony 
was  brought  lo  a  close  by  the  March  from  Berlioz's 
Hani!, I,  arranged  for  the  organ  by  M.  Chauvet. 

The  wav  to  the  Montmartre  Cemetery  was  lined 
with  considerable  crowds.  A  band  of  the  National 
(inn  ils  performed  funeral  marches  during  the  pas. 
sage,  of  the  procession. 

The  body  is  laid  in  a  family  vault. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

KEPOKT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OX    MUSIC. 

(Continued  from  page  4). 

"My  chief  aim,"  says  Mr.  Eichberg,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  bis  Report,  "was  to  surround  myself  with 
such  facts  and  data  as  I  could  get  from  men  fore- 
most in  the  cause  of  public  musical  education,  or  of 
such  other  artists,  who,  without  being  teachers  them- 
selves, have  attracted  public  notice,  by  the  clearness 
and  practical  nature  of  their  views  in  the  matter." 

"Popular  musical  instruction  is  now  receiving  a 
vastly  greater  attention  than  formerly.  Its  value  as 
a  civilizer  of  nations,  its  importance  for  the  sesthetica] 
culture  of  all.  high  ami  low,  have  never  been  under- 
rated by  German  educators,  but  those  intrusted  to 
teach  music  in  the  schools  were,    with    some    exeep- 
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lions,  selected  more  for  their  general  pedagogical 
than  specifically  musical  excellence.  This  has  been 
changed  for  the  better,  and  music  in  public  schools 
has  enlisted  either  the  active  cooperation  or,  at  least, 
the  earnest  interest  of  the  most,  eminent  musicians  in 
Germany.  Not  only  does  this  seem  evident  to  mo 
from  the  good  musical  training  school-teachers  tire 
now  receiving,  but  also  from  the  superior  chars 
of  most  musical  publications  devoted  to  that  end. 
While  formerly  (at  n  period  within  my  own  recollec- 
tion) the  music  in  use  was  an  indiscriminate  selec- 
tion from  works  of  little  or  no  value,  the  recently 
published  music-books  show  a  vastly  improved  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  compilers." 

Referring  to  the  manner  in  which  music  is  now 
taught  In  the  public  schools  of  some  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany,  he  says  : 

"Music  is  not  taught   uniformly  in   the    Hamburg  • 
public  schools,  but  the  several  teachers  instruct  inde- 
pendently   of  system.     'Two    music    lessons, 
hour  each,  arc  given  to  the  pupils,  either  by  their  reg. 
ular,   or,    in    the   higher   schools,    by    an    ap]  i 
special  teacher,     In  the  Latin  School,  four  part  songs, 
motets  ami  chorals  arc  sung,  the   lower  classes  sing- 
ing soprauo  and  alto,   while   the  higher  classes  take 
the  tenor  and  basso  part-.     Pupils  an-  not  allowed  to 
sine  during  the  mutation  of  the  voice,  but  have  to  be 
present  at  the  music  lessons      i  lie. it  cap'  is  tak 
avoid  choruses  requiring  great  extent  ol    vocal  com- 
pass.    I  found  here  Mr   [Benedict  Widt 

ent  publications  well   spoken  of.     They    arc    named 
'Little  Singing  School,  for  the   Three    Divisions  of 
Hoys' anil  Girls1  Schools,' and   'Preparatory  In 
tion  in  Singing.'     These  two  little  works  (sixty-four 
and  eighty-two  pages  respectively,  in  12mo)  i 
many  novel  ideas   on   class  teaching,     [To  not 
srrongly  advocates  musical  instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  but  maintains  that  the  imitative  facull 
the  child  render  the  teaching  of  singing  far  e 
linearly  age  than  it  would  be  when  the  vocal   organs 

have  passed  the  |  -  laid  of  their  clastic     I 

"Not  much  has    been    done    in    Berlin,    since  t Tie 
war,  for  music  in  schools.     On  arriving  1  pre 
myself  to  the  Minister  of  Public    Instruction,    Heir 
Von  Miihler,  who  directed  me  to   the    Royal    Mu  ic 
Directors,  Taubert  and  Ludwig    Erk,  as    ■ 
the   most  information  on  the   subject.     The  formei 
being  iihsent  from  Berlin,  I  applied  to  Mr   Erk,  who 
holds  the  place  of  chief  teacher  of  music  at  the  Royal 
Seminary  in  Berlin.     He  cave  me  an   extended  tic 
scription  of  the  method   in  use  at  the  seminary    [we 
would  call  it  here  State    Normal   School).     The  mu- 
sical requirements  of  a  public   school  teacher 
following  : 

(a  )   Singing  at  sight  and  harmony. 

(b  |   Some  proficiency  in  violin  and  piano  playing. 

(c.j   ( lapabilitics  in   i  udiment  teaching. 

'-I  I    I1 iting  church-music  and  organ-playing 

Die  latti  r  (d.)  because  the     eho     mas  ci    in  the 
smaller  tow  ns  ami   villages  fil 
ganist.)" 

"In  Prussia,"  says  Mi  I  ichberg,  "according  to 
Baron  Alexander  von  Sybcl, 

funds  allotted  to   Musical    [netrticti  .    the    State 

and  Municipal  Budgets  prevents   the  engagemi 
experienced  music    teachers  in    the    Publi     S 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the   principal  cities,  such 
as  Berlin,  Konigsberg  and    Cologne,   and    Frankfort 
and  Ca-.sel  in  the  newly  annexed   territories,  musical 
instruction  was  rather  a   matter    of   routine    tl 
object  of  live  interest  in  the  schools,     On 
Mr.  Erk  about  this  statement,  the  latter  assured   me 
thai  a  great  deal   of  improvement   had  taken   place 
lately  and  thai  leg    lativej     ion  was  shortly  e> 
ed  which  would  regulate  and  systematize  t'li 
matter  of  popular  musical  instt 

Mr   Eichberg  attributes  this  present  meagreness  in 
the  appropi  iation  qj  funds  by  the  State  in   li. 
upon  its  Treasury  caused  by  the  recent  wai  an  I 
perhaps  not  groundless  fear  of  anothet 

"During  my  stay  in  Bi  rlin,"  i  ontinm  s  Mi 
berg,  "1  acquainted  mi  s<  II  «  ith  a  large  number  of 
works  on  school  music  and  procured,  among  others, 
a  copy  of  Dr  E  Fischer's  book  'on  Singingand  Vo 
cal  Instruction'  I  now  almost  out  of  print),  whose  iiu 
thor  was  one  of  the  pa  nice-  ol  um-i  al  instruction  in 
the  Schools   of  Prussia.     This  remn  say   is 

replete  with  useful  hints  to  teachers  and  those  having 
c  [re  ot  schools.     Among  its  many  tt  tiisms  [  migln 
he  permitted  to  .piore  the  following 

"  'Tin'  main  hindrance  to  successful  no 
lion  hi  schools  lies  in  the  indifference  with   which  the 
subject  is  viewed    by  the  School   Directors    and    the 
resi  of  the  teachers       li  is       '  enou  jit  to  set  apart  the 
i     "i  i    d  line  I'm    tl  and  not  lo    hind. a    tic  la 

*  rn  an  appendix  to  bis  Report.    Mr    Eichberg  tins  civen  n 
lerous  [ii  u - 1    ■  ' 

the  beginning  of  his  Berlin  career,  in  1S34,  till  now  has  de- 
voted the  whole  of  h in  leisure  time  '0  the  i  if  mu- 
sic in  tie-  Public  Scuools. 


otherwise,  but  the  Director  (master)  of  the  School 
ought  to  manifest  his  interest  by  frequently  assisting 
at  the  lessnns  and  lo  make  use  of  music  on  all  lit  oc- 
casions. This  is  the  more  indispensable  as  pupils 
an'  nit  (unfortunately     submitted  to  regular  exanii- 

i  ns  in  music  as  in  the  other  branches.  Tl 
difference  of  the  masters  is  promptly  perceived  by 
the  pupils  ami  they  necessarily  form  their  own  con- 
ns as  to  the'  unimportance  of  this  -:. 
"Many  more  portion-  of  l»r.  Fischer's  honk  could 
he  quoted,  all  showing  the  necessity  of  placing  music 
on  a  par  with  the    other    departments    in    the  Public 

Scl Is 

"The  first  regular  instruction  in  German  Schools 
was  given  in  the  Berlin  Gymnasium,  in  the 
1811,  previous  to  which  time  such  instruction  was 
only  and  imperfectly  given  to  such  ot'  the  pupils  as 
employed  in  the  musical  performances  ^>(  the 
church.  The  highest  degree  to  which  instruction  is 
brought  in  the  Pru  in  enabling 

the  pupils  to  sing  correctly  such  works  as  Bernhard 
Khan's  four-part  motets,  and  Hot 

Handel  r   classical    com]  [n 

:  c  i;  ..-t  advanced  pupils  '>(  the  schools  and  gymna- 
sium meet  occasionally  for  the 

■  ind  '  a  cei tain  occ  i 

tribution  of  prizes),    whole   pans    of  oratorios    have 
■  erformed  by   the   scholars,    I  accep- 
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Instruction  in  'he  'Volks  schule,'  (correspond- 
ing in  our  Grammar  Schools  i 

"In  tlii-.  a,  m  mini  recently  published  hooks  of  its 
class,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  sacred    music    in    schools.     The   protectant 

chorals  of  Germany  have  I  men  considered  in  all  ii s, 

and  by  the  most  illustrious  composers,  as  the  mam 
ii  1  popul  r  musical  instruction.  No  mu 
sic  is  more  capable  of  improving  the  taste  ot  the 
masses  and  acquainting  'hem  with  the  canons  of  the 
beautiful  in  music.  These  eloquent  musical  utter- 
ances ol  times  long  cone  by  will,  sooner  or  later, 
have  to  form  a  principal  object  of  study  in  our  schools. 
To    this    day   they    an-    comparatively    unknown  in 

Amei  ica       While  I  am  iii  favor  of  the  study  ot     I 

secular  w  irks,  yei  do  I  ventut  to  n  en  that  not 
only  will  a  systematic  study  ol  chorals  be  of  benefit 
to  the  present  pupils,  hut.  its  excellent  effect  upon 
musical  taste  will  he  hit  n  long   nine  alter  this    prcs- 

aeration  shall  have  fade  d  awn    *■ 
"In  tic  future  school  music  hoi  ind  other 

chorals  by  '.Ic  old  composers  ought,  of   necessi 
take  the  place  now  too  often  filled   by  modern   psalm 

ami  hymn  tunes  of  little   or  no  sical   v.. 'ue,  often 

badly  harmonized,  and  consequently  gravely  injuri- 
ous in  the  tii  npils. 

"  la  an    intci  i  e  w    ','.  ith    lo  i        '.,   iu    Halle, 

ay),  this  great  composer  spoke  most  eloquently 

importance  of  sti  ictly  controlling  the  musical 

■■us  ami  keeping  it  constantly  before  tic  eye, 
iha:  the  musical  development    of  this   whole  country 

is  on  the  tiisi  impressions  tic  rei  eive  in 

-lint  he   only  was   In   he   ll.l!  n-t<,l   with 

idling  whose  am  a      l                     were 
11"  also  spoke   of  them        f  an 

■    .  ■    car    and    l  hvihniie.il     I 

Boston  '.•■"  re  listened  to  with 
-n.i  sympathy       The  almost   total  deafness  of 
Franz  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  sor- 
row among  his  many  admirers  in  Boston. 

"Dresd  tal  of  S  ixony,  has  always  wield- 

ed n    large   musical    influence    throughout  Germany. 
\    .      |y  as    under  the  n  ign   ol   Elector  August  the 
.  ■    .1  an  t   orchesfra   in    Dresden 

[  was  here  di- 
■  .  the  well  known  artist,  Prof. 
I     ffman,  n  ho  not    only  has   I. en   for  years 
j  teacher  in  Dresden   (both   I  i 

|S),    hill    W  llOSG    several    Well    s    im    III  II  - 

have 

r  him  the  respect  of  his  i  lermnn 

ii'  -  !     ■    culth  ntion    of   tie    singing 

!  Ircstlcn,  1865,  fs  i  xten  a.  i  ly  used  m  i  lei  man 

-    I     in    musical    writings 

as  an  in 

•A-  tl       German  cities,   music  is  here 

one    hour  at    a  time.     The 
il  the  pupil  is  obligatory,  unless  exempt- 
ed ho  chronic  diswse  of 
The   tit-i    instruction 
in  the  I'rin  ary  School  ichcrs  them  - 

gins  al  i ge  van  ing  betw n  si  s  and 

;  met  cly  it  ained 

ind  good    tun"    a  certain  number  ol 

i,  ,th     sacred     and    secular. 

stimne.   the   Primary   Si  honl 

;  id,  net  only  to  acquaint  the  child 

with  measur 

mm  favorably. 

"  'A  child  might  begin  to  learn  mu      ,'says  Mi   G. 
as  early  as  it- fifth   or   sixth    year,    //  the 
•,       ■  • train  young  i  ■ 

m  he  attained   by  musical   instt  action  in 
the  primary  schools,' says   Mr   Hoffman, 'are  these  : 
a.  'The  awakening  of  the  musical  fai  ulties 
.'.    <  'uhiv.i'i   ■   of  the 
c    Singii  g  by  fanuml  chorals) 

cl.  Pre]  singing  by  note. 

;  visions  will  he  prepared  for  the  per- 


'        '     mostly  'In  mic   to  n    tt:<-   first  two 
1      f.r     !i-e    in 
of  the    Prussian  Uinistei   01    tnstl 
tatedOctobe      I.  2 

1     \    ' 

■ 
i    i        ■ 
."    Kerr  ' . 
.,    [Ierzliel  -'••■  .Tesu. 

T     It.".:  "'li  is 
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formanco,  by  note,  of  simple  vocal  compositions 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  church  and  homo  life.' 
"Mentioning  to  Mr.  (i.  Hoffman,  the  fact  that  wo 
in  liusion  would  not  bo  satisfied  with  a  programme 
thus  limited,  he  replied  that  the  opportunities  for 
higher  cultuie  in  music  being  so  very  abundant  in 
the  German  cities,  and  within  everybody's  means, 
there  was  no  harm  in  restricting  the  music  lessons  in 
the  schools  to  the  elements,  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  while  we  for  contrary  reasons  should  try  to 
go  over  as  much  ground  as  the  nine  given  to  music 
will  permit.  Mr.  (I.  II  is  now  engaged  at  a  work 
on  singing,  of  which  lie  kindly  showed  mi'  the  proofs, 
and  1  bespoke  a  copy  of  it  for  such  uses  as  we.  shall 
he  able  to  make  of  its  suggestions,  lie  was  pleased 
with  the  descriptibn  I  gave  him  of  the  systems  in  use 

i tr  primary  and  grammar   schools,  and    the    ear- 

nestness  and  zeal  of  the  music  teachers  of  these  de- 
partments met  with  his  unstinted  approval. 

"In  the  (formerly)  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main,  the  elementary  musical  instruction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  teachers  themselves,  wdio,  if  as  a 
rule  their  knowledge  is  not  very  extended,  have  at 
least  the  habit  of  teaching  and  of  proceeding  system- 
atically. No  text-hooks  are  used,  and  for  practice 
selections  ot  Erk  and  others  are.  studied.  The  re- 
cently published  I k  by    Richard    Wuerst,    "Guide 

for  the  elementary  theory  of  music,  with  a  collection 
of  secular  and  sacred    two  part   songs  for  the  use  of 

schools,"  I  found  hero  well  spoken  of.     lis  th -eti- 

cal  portion  is  condensed  in  the  short  space  of  six 
pages,  the  rest  of  the  hook  being  tilled  by  a  really 
choice  collection  of  genuine  church  music  and  excel- 
lent  patriotic  songs.  This  little  work,  compiled  by 
an  eminent  artist,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  As 
in  Erk's  collection,  each  composition  bears  its  chro- 
nological date.  To  introduce  these  chorals  into  the 
lower  classes  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  would  he  an 
excellent  move,  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  also  from  the  tact  that  the  limited  compass  in 
which  these  chorals  move,  prevents  the  pupils  from 
over-exerting  themselves.  Two  hours,  or  in  some 
case*  four  half  hours  a  week,  are  given  to  music  in 
the  Frankfort  schools.  The  teacher  of  the  high  de- 
partments, including  the  higher  citizens'  school 
(hoehere  Biirger-schule)  and  the  gymnasium,  is  Prof. 
R.  Mauss,  a  musician  of  scholarly  acquirements,  wdio 
very  readily  gave  me  the  above  information. 

"  The.  provisions  for  popular  musical  instruction  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  are  judicious,  if  not  very 
ample.  As  in  most  of  the  German  schools,  every 
school  teacher  must  be  able  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
music,  and  only  the  upper  classes  are  instructed  by 
special  teachers. 

"I  Jouncillor  Heigelin,  member  of  the  School  Board 
of  the  city  of  Stuttgard  (capital  of  the  kingdom), 
wrote  me,  at  my  request  concerning  music  in  the 
schools,  as  follows  : 

1.   'Singing  is  taught  in  all  the  public  ■schools. 

2  Each  class  receives  two  hours'  instruction  per 
week. 

3.  The  study  of  music  is  obligatory  upon  the  pu- 
pils. 

4.  Every  teacher(of  primary  and  grammar  schools) 
must  instruct  bis  own  classes   in  music. 

5.  Musical  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  when 
they  lust  go  I,,  school. 

6.  Four  lessons  per  wee];,  of  one-half  hours'  dura- 
tion each,  are  given  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

7.  Pupils  with  defective  ears  or  voices  are  exempt- 
ed from  singing, 

S.   The  object,  of  the  music  lessons  are, — 

To  enable  the  pupils  to  sing  the  prescribed  seventy 
chorals,  children's  two  or  three-part  songs,  and  som'o 
easy  sacred  choruses.' 

"On  leaving  school  the  pupil  is  not  expected  to 
sin;;  at  sight. 

"A  somewhat  more  extended  course  is  given  to 
the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium,  hut  it  consists  mainly 
oft.be  practice  of  good  choruses  with  very  little  the- 
oretical instruction.  It  seems  rather  the  desire  of  the 
school  authorities  to  awaken  a  love  for  music  than  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  it.  I  am  not  willing  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  practising  good  music  by 
role  only,  but,  limited  to  that,  it  certainly  fails  to  pro- 
duce such  results  as  can  lie  obtained  by  combining 
practice  with  theoretical  instruction.  All  these  points 
considered,  it  appears  obvious  to  me  that  music  is 
tnught  in  a  more  thorough  manner  in  Boston  than  in 
Stuttgard." 

(Conclusion  next  time.) 


Munich. — Third  Soiree  of  the  Royal  Vocal  Chap- 
el,— Motet,    Palestrina ;    "Crucifixus,"  Lotti ;   Mo 
let,  .1.  S    Bach  ;  three  German  Folks-songs,  Brahms; 

wo  Sacred   Soiies,   I '.eethoven  ;    two  Madrigal-,   Mor 

ley,  etc. —  First  Subscription  Concert  of  the  Musical 
Academy, — Overture  to  the  Brant  von  Messina, 
Schumann  ;  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Hensell  (Herrvon 
Isiilow)  ;  Overture  to  .1/7  Baba,  Cherubini ;  Kama 
sia  on  Hungarian  National  Melodies,  Liszt  ;  and 
Symphony  in  0  major,  Schubert. 

1V..ST1T.  The  Brothers  Thern  lately  gave  a  con- 
cert, when  the  programme  included,  among  other 
compositions.  Sonata,  Op.  106,  in  P,  tin  major,  Beet- 
hoven ;  Overture  to  Kfim'g  Man/red,  Reinecke  ;  "An 
die  Nacht,"  Volkmann  ;   and  "Mazcppa,"  Liszt. 


Jfotflbt's  .Journal  of  Jlusu. 


Leipsic.— At  the  18th  Gewandhaus  Concert, 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  here  for  several  years.  Mile.  Nanitz 
sang  an  air  from  Mozart's  Titus,  and  also  the  scries 
entitled  "Frauenliebe  and  Leben."  Hcrr  Decke, 
from  Carlsruhe,  performed  the  Violin  Concerto,  No! 
',",  in  F  minor,  hv  Spohr,  and  the  Romance  in  F  ma- 
jor, by  Beethoven. 


BOSTON,  APRIL  10,   1869. 
Music  at  Home. 

The  fortnight  has  been  rich  in  good  things. 
Among  them  we  count  two  Oratorios, — one  of 
them  new,  the  other  great;  two  Symphony  Con- 
certs, one  on  a  large  scale,  and  one  on  a  small, — 
both  choice  ;  two  Chamber  Concerts  (Listemann 
Quartette  and  Mendelssohn  Quintette),  besides 
the  first  of  Mr.  Leonhard's  Piano  Matinees, — all 
classical.  Then  we  must  add  an  extra  (Bern  lit) 
concert  of  the  Quintette  Club,  also  classical;  one 
or  two  Chamber  Concerts  of  the  two  Conserva- 
tories; the  Great  Organ  played  by  Mr.  Paine, 
Mr.  Lang,  &e., — and  we  think  we  have  the  list 
complete. 

The  Easter  Oratorios.  Mr.  Costa's  "tSTaa- 
man"  (which  probably  would  have  been  called 
Elisha,  but  for  Mendelssohn's  Elijah)  drew  n 
large  audience,  but  not  so  large  as  "St.  Paul" 
the  next  night  ;  it  was  creditably  performed  (con- 
sidering the  novelty  and,  withal.,  the  strangeness), 
but  not  nearly  so  well,  so  heartily  as  "St.  Paul," 
which  really  possessed  the  singers;  it.  was -enjoy- 
ed by  many,  after  a  fashion  and  in  parts  by  all, 
but  not  as  a  whole,  nor  so  sincerely  and  deeply, 
nor  by  so  many  as  "St.  Paul,"  which  takes  hold 
deeper  down  and  has  the  hearer's  soul. 

"Naamau"  is  clever,  but  is  not  a  -work  of  geni- 
us;  you  would  hardly  expect  that  of  the  author 
of  "Eli,"  the  London  conductor,  thorough-bred, 
graceful  musician  as  he  is.  It  is  pleasing — at 
least  where  the  author  is  content  to  be  himself 
and  not  too  ambitious  to  keep  step  with  the 
mightier  ones, — but  it  is  not  great.  It  is  fre- 
quently pathetic,  sometimes  imposing,  oftener 
brilliant,  but  does  r.ot  seem  to  have  sprung  from 
any^strong  religious  sentiment,  or  from  a  deep 
nature,  from  a  real  inward  call  to  write  an  orato- 
rio; not  from  bond,  fide  inspiration,  so  much  as 
from  the.  pardonable  promptings  of  outward  posi- 
tion, emulation  and  example.  It  cannot  lie  call- 
ed original,  unless  certain  ingenious  contrivances 
ofeffecl  in  the  way  of  orchestral  illustration  or 
intensification,  dramatic  surprises,  &c,  merit  that 
distinction;  for  either  the  composer  flows  on  easi- 
ly in  the  manner  native  and  habitual  to  him, 
which  is  Italian  operatic,  very  good  of  that  kind, 
although  commonplace,  or  he  labors  after  models 
like  Elijah  in  too  obvious  imitation. 

It  is,  however,  quite  dramatic  (sometimes  melo- 
dramatic), and  herein  lies  perhaps  its  best  dis- 
tinction. The  characterization  of  persons  is  well- 
considered  and  in  the  main  successful.  Certainly 
tic  part  of  the  captive  Jewess,  Adah,  the  "little 
is    musically  individual    and  charming. 


And  it  was  well  suited  to  tic  pure,     wi  el    sopra 
no  and  the  fen  cut.  chaste,  devout  expret 

Miss  WRITTEN,    Who      one     ll     beautifully.      The 

pari  of  the  distressed  Widow  and  tin-  rairai  le  ol 
the  nil  tire  plainly  modelled  after  the  Widow  in 
Elijah  and  come  in  at  tie-  same  early  stage  in  the 
proceedings.  Miss  I'm i.i.ii'ps  evidently  bad  her 
own  distress,  that  of  a  severe  cold,  so  that  she 
even  sang  out  of  tune  for  once,  and  with  less  force 
than  usual,  but  artist-like,  with  true  expression. 
She  also  sting  the  music-  ol'  Timna,  wife  of  Naa- 
man,  mostly  recitative,  except,  a  s,,!,,  with  cho- 
rus: ("Be  comforted")  and  the  second  voice  in  a 
Trio: — these  more  successfully ;  and  verj  ' 
tifully,  touching])'  and  simply  the  Dream  of  the 
Child,  the  melody  of  which,  however,  is  rather  in 
the  commonplace  and  sentimental  modern  Eng- 
lish vein,  somewhat  ennobled  by  superior  mu- 
sicianship. 

The  scenes  with  the  Shunamite  woman  con- 
tain some  of  the  best  and  freshest  music  ;  for  in- 
stance the  Trio  in  the  first,  part,  which  is  in  a  no- 
bler and  less  Italian  stage  style  than  most  of  the 
concerted  pieces.  There  is  real  pathos,almost  Han- 
delian,  in  the  air  addressed  to  her  dead  son ;  and 
in  all  the  part  the  clear,  true,  brilliant  voice  and 
excellent  delivery  of  Miss  Gates  showed  to 
great  advantage.  Costa  has  treated  the  part  of 
the  prophet  Elisha,  both  in  the  cut  of  its  recita- 
tive and  melody  and  instrumental  illustration, 
much  after  the  manner  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah. 
Like  that,  it  is  the  central  figure  of  the  Oratorio, 
dignified  and  grand,  but  far  less  interesting.  Mr. 
Rodolphsen  rendered  all  intelligently  and  care- 
fully, with  artistic  style,  but  in  a  somewhat  dry, 
hard  quality  of  tone,  which  seems  unfortunately 
t,i  grow  upon  him.  Mr.  James  Whitney,  wdio 
sings  always  tastefully  and  with  good  feeling, 
lacks  only  strength  for  the  unhealthy  hero,  JNaa- 
rnann,  wdiose  approach  is  always  lea. tided  by  a 
sensational  and  pompous  march  in  which  form  of 
writing  Costa  likes  to  indulge  a  turn  for  ingeni- 
ously eccentric  instrumentation.  His  distressful 
utterances,  with  their  feverish  agitato  accompani- 
ment, are  perhaps  worthy  of  the  subject,  certain- 
ly an  ill  chosen  one,  but  the  music,  with  some  fine 
passages,  a  little  wearisome.  The  second  tenor 
part,  Gchazi,  was  fairly  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Winch. 

The  most  popular  pieces  were  the  two  Trios 
and  the  Quartet:  "Honor  and  Glory."  These 
are  pleasing,  graceful  compositions  in  their  way, 
though,  with  the  already  named  exception  of  one, 
they  sound  as  if  right  out  of  the  modern  Italian 
opera; — from  one  of  the  Better  families  thereof, 
•which  comes  nearer  to — Rossini  V  no — think  of 
"DilanliRegiJ" — but  one  of  the  respei  ti 
milieu,  say  Costa.  The  Trio:  "Haste!  to  Sama- 
ria," is  blight,  but  trivial. 

The  choruses  are  various  in  character,  musician- 
like,  interesting,  but  they  seldom  rise  to  grandeur, 
nor  are  the  most  ambitious  and  elaborate  the  best.  In 
these  the  parts  flow  less  naturally  and  blend  less  ge- 
nially ;  the  intervals  are  difficult;  and  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  were  not  sung  with  anything  like  the 
confidence  and  the  effect  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  that 
voices  faltered  and  parts  were  faintly  audible,  one 
could  infer  that  the  music  did  no;  take  hold  of  the 
singers  very  strongly  ;  they  could  not  feel  it,  could 
not  give  themselves  away  to  it  as  in  the  glorious  St. 
Paul  choruses.  We  doubt  not  many  of  them  liked 
the  music,  in  details  ;  the-  they  might  do,  and  yet  not 
it  as  a  whole,  not  be  possessed  with  it  and  borne 
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on,  heart  and  soul  and  voice,  in  the  resistless  current. 
There  is  a  simple  grandeur,  however,  in  the  I  Ihorale 
"When  I'.mn in'  [srael  prevailed,"  which  is  plain- 
ly harmonized,  with  organ,  nil  the  orchestral  voices 
silent  except  the  huge  bass  tuho.  And  "The  curse 
of  the  Lord  js  in  the  house  of  the  v.  ii  ked"  has  a  fine 
motive  beautifully  wrought  out.  The  finale  of  the 
first  part,  like  thai  in  Elijah,  is  a  chorus  ol 
and  thanks  for  warn-  after  drought;  and  one  must 
wonder  how  the  compo  er  could  commil  himscll  to 
such  palpable  imitation  in  almost  all  the  salienl  par 
ticulars, — as  the  rush  of  the  violins,  the  strange  at- 
mospheric  modulations    which  vey    the  sense  of 

moisture,    &c      The    chorus   is   skilfully    v. 

graphic  and  exciting,  but  follows  long* 

"Thanks  be  to  God  who  laveth  the  thirsty  land." 

The  work  abounds,  as  we   have   said,    in   striking 
and  ingenious  orchestral  effects,  showing  great  ki 
edge  of  resources,  yel  seeking  strength  and  emphasis 
too  often   in  barbai  ic    bra  Si  -  era  I    ol 

melodramatic  si  aic-s,   descriptions   ol  mirai  les, 
are  quite  suggestive. — On  the    whole,  "Ivaama 
the  most  important  work  of  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian, and  was  not  unworthy  ti»  In-*  broughl   out,  con 
sidering  that   the  Handel   and    Haydn  Society 
not  get  ready  early  enough  in  the  season  to  tal 
the  Passion  Music  ol  Bach  or  the  "Israel"  of  Han 
del,  and  that,  slum  of  the  e  greal   things,   they  had 
but  little  new  tu  choose  from.     Wo  shall   be  . 
hear  "2-faaman"  again,  for  fear  our  first  impi 
may  no!  di  i  it  justice. 

"St.  Paul,"  on  Sunday  ei 
dered  ,  the  music  seemed  to  carry  all  ah 
The  choruses  were    m  ;   with    a  will  and  came   ,  in 
full  and  round   and  strong;  and  the    solos,     \   Miss 
Houston,  Miss  Pmi.ui-rs,  Mr.  J    P.  Winch 
jah)  and  Mr.  James  Wiiitni 
tory. 

Quartet    Matinees       The  Listi  mans 

presented  the  following  selection  on  Prida 

i,iii  li  Let  in  D  minor    p 
Allegro.   Am  ]  inte  ■  ■  Ulee 

First  Concerto.  .... 

Mr     II,   I.'-tpiiiiuili- 

Trio  in  R  11  it  mnjor  0  for  pint 

i 'i  Ho i  ■  ■ 

The  Schubert  Quartet,  which   n  il    heard 

for  some  yeai  ■-,  is  an  en  ;  iging  woi  k  ol  gn 
iiv.     The  mysterious  and  solemn  th  varia- 

tions hi  the    Andante  is    the  same   n ith  that    - 
soi        "The  young  gii  1   an.)   I  h  atli  "      rhe  Q 
was  finely    played.     Mr.   Listemann   ex 
enthusiasm  by  his  masterly  play  ng  of  the 
solo;  it  was  indeed  admirable  virtuosity. 

The  B  flat  Ti  io  of  B 
was    played    by   Messi       l'i 
and  Sucic,  and  did  noi  fail  to   mak 
impression. 

This  was  the  fourth   and  I  isl   con 
trust  will  not  prove  to  be  the  lasi  sei . 
a  true  su  nd  has  awaki  i 

good  classical  Quartet  i 

Men  mi  ssohn  Quintette   Cm  fourth 

and  last  Chamber  Concert,  Tuesday,  March  30,  was 

after  this  programme 

3 vi i te  in  Canon  ] 
'Cello  una"    Co     rabas  .         .Julius  0 

Allegio  run  bl  ii 

Allegro  1 1  ■ 

Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  3 .Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  Molto      A lite      Ulegro  Moltc        biuale 

\  ll,  -,,,  Vivace 
Miss  Unit  hi  .ii. .1  '  lul 
•  2d  Quintet  (with  two  cello    ,  in  (3  . .  .B, 

I'astora      '  ' 

16th  Quartet  ,  the  lust    in  I'.  op.  135. ...  ■ 

The  Suiti  by  J.  0.  Gt  imm,   one   of  the    ; 
German  composers  (born  in  1830,  studied  at  I. 
provi  i  an  interesting  novelty.      It  has  been  played  of 
late  in    New   Vork    as    an    oi  ivork,    for  the 

onl  i .    though    the   A 
!' 


movements  well  contrasted,    never    monotonous  o 
dry.  m  spite  of  ti"'  persistem  j  with  which  the  I 

mi  is  kept  at'  through  the  whole  The  early 
piano  Quartel  ol  Mendelssohn  was  n  fortunate  revi\  al 
showing      iss  Alice  Di  rTON's  powc  3  to  go, 

i  gel  once  in  a  while  a  taste 
I  old    8    icherini,  who    was   writing   away  in 
Spam  while  Hi  .       na,  and  keeping  up 

a  friendly  correspondence   with    him.     II 

I  I  i  .In,"  as  I. nun  won  the  title  o 
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Hay. In  I  I  I 
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siann,  gave  on  Friday  evening  an  entertainmenl  for 
the  members  and  tlieir  friends,  in  Tremont  Temple. 
The  hall  was  lul1,  the  Maennerchoi  in  good  force  and 
trainii  all  established   favoi  iti  -,  ami 

there  was  inn-  enjoyment  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme 

... LaChner. 

Dichterlii  Schi 

' 

i',"    -   ■  v.,     ii    Silcher 

I..  '  l 

Song   "  la    der  '■  i 'hi.  .  ...Scb 

Miss  \  1 1'.  iii. .a 

P.  Chopin 

M]     1 1  ii.-.    Leouhar  11 

Veit. 
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DWIOHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Tn  the  second  portion  of  tho  programme  Weber's 
service  in  G  was  the  principal  feature.  The  '  'hums 
fs  were  given  with  much  precision,  and  the  Quar- 
tets woll  rendered  by  Mrs.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Thurston, 
Miss  Lndd  mill  Mr.  Millar,  with  the  exception  tliut 
line  and  there  tin'  tenor  was  a  little  tlat. 

As  to  the  organ  solos,  the  "Adngio  Cantabile" 
(from  the  Septuor)  Beethoven,  brought  out  some  of 
the  finest  stops  of  the  organ,  such  as  the  "Cor  An- 
glais," "Cremona"  ami  '■Harmonic  Flute,"  combined 
with  the  Gnmbas.  The  Grand  Offertoire  was  well 
executed,  the  pedal  passages  being  very  effective.  In 
the  Overture  to  "William  Tell,"  Mr.  Torrington 
fully  sustained  his  reputation  us  organist.  His  ac- 
companiments to  the  choruses  showed  that  the  or- 
chestration of  the  various  pieces  was  fully  understood 
by  him,  and  the  orchestral  effects  given.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  programme  to 
render,  as  the  musician  has  more  difficulties  to  con- 
tend. We  believe  that.  Mr.  Torrington  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  concert,  and  we  may 
add,  the  success  was  deserved. 

The  Florentine  Quartet  party  have  been 
winning  golden  opinions  in  Paris.  We  translate 
from  Lr  Menestrel :  "Never  did  we  hear  greater  per- 
fection. It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  see  what  is  real- 
ized by  M.  Jean  Becker  (a  German),  seconded  by 
the  irreproachable  instrumentalists  who  accompany 
hira  on  the  tour  of  Europe. 

...  ."Becker  is  truly  the  soul  of  this  exceptional 
quatuor  :  he  spreads  life  and  inspiration  over  it.  To- 
gether, these  four  artists  seem  to  have  present  an  ir- 
reproachable ideal,  from  which  nothing  can  lead 
them  astray.  They  have  known  how  to  place  it  at 
the  service  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  they  have  lent  it  to  modern  masters,  several 
of  whom  have  figured  on  their  programmes,  and 
have,  made  an  excellent  figure  there.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  pieces  by  Rubinstein  and  Hartog,  executed 
not  less  perfectly  than  the  others,  have  equally  in 
their  way  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"And,  speaking  of  the  Presto  from  M.  de  Hartog's 
Suite,  the  musical  journals  of  Vienna  tell  us  that  it  is 
written  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  would  be 
found  already  upon  every  desk,  if  it.  were  signed 
Mendelssohn  or  Schumann.  The  author  of  that 
Presto  must  have  particularly  appreciated  the  aston- 
ishing and  definitive  perfection  of  this  marvellous 
'Quatuor  Florentin.' — Where  will  you  meet  such 
unity,  such  vigor  !  Bravo,  M.  Becker,  and  bravo, 
MM.  Quartettists !"  &c  ,  Sec. 

An  Oratorio  by  C.  Ph.  Emm.  Bach,  "The  Israel- 
ites in  the  Desert,"  was  lately  given  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris,  at  a  Concert  of  the  Protestant  Society  for 
Sacred  Music.  La  France  calls  it  a  work  full  of 
science,  and  breathing,  in  several  of  its  parts,  a  pro- 
foundly religious  feeling. 

Rossini's  Solemn  Mass. — The  grand  perform- 
ance ot  this  great  work  took  place  at  the  Italian  Ope- 
ra for  the  first  time  on  Sunday  last,  before  a  most 
brilliant  audience.  The  boxes  were  full  from  the 
roof  to  the  pit ;  the  salle  was  one  glitter  of  diamonds 
under  dazzling  gaslight — one  wave  of  silk,  velvet, 
satin  and  Bowers.  It  was  certainly  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle ;  still,  to  he  sincere,  this  evening  was  not  so  sat- 
isfactory to  a  lover  of  Rossini  as  the  first  rehearsal  in 
the  same  house  on  the  preceding  evening.  Then  the 
salle  was  as  dark  as  catacombs,  lighted  only  by  a  few 
lamps  which  served  to  show  up  the  darkness,  and  a 
ray  of  light  which,  proceeding  from  one  of  the  loop- 
holes in  the  upper  galleries,  fell  directly  on  Alboni, 
Krauss,  Nicolini  and  Agnesi  in  front  of  the  stage. 
The  background  was  completely  in  the  shade,  anil 
nothing  stood  out  behind  the  principal  artists  but  the 
marble  bust  of  the  departed  maestro,  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  golden  laurel.  A  few  guests  and  musical 
critics  had  been  invited,  and  were  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  house  :  their  presence  was  scarcely 
noticed  unless  they  moved  or  changed  places,  and 
then  they  had  the  appearance  of  figures  feeling  about 
in  mysterious  cathedral  shade  Although  the  cho- 
ruses at  times  hesitated,  though  the  artists  often  sang 
their  parts  mezzo:  voce,  admiration  was  sustained  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  when  the  last  piece  was  over,  it 
was  like  going  forth  from  a  sublime  reverie  into  an- 
other world.  All  present  met  in  the  outer  corridors 
with  evident  traces  of  emotion  on  their  faces. 


The  /it  sin  if  ill  and  the  Sam-Ins  are  two  splendid 
productions  ;  they  arc  truly  overwhelming  songs  of 
joy  ;  hut  the  t'lnu  Sancto  and  "  SullUaris  are  written 
ill  (he  other  I.'ossinian  style;  they  arc  somewhat  too 
graceful  for  sacred  music,  and  are  certainly  less  ex- 
pressive of  religious  adoration  than  of  jubilant  de- 
light. A  German  master  would  have  felt,  and  illus- 
trated otherwise,  for  these  two  pieces  heard  out  of 
rliis  work  would  he  called  rhythmic  dancing  mnsic. 
With  this  exception,  the,  whole  Mass  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Stabat.  The  Gratias  is  superb  ;  it  is  a  cry 
of  melodious  gratitude.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  the 
Kyrie  and  the  Christe  are  the  finest  things  Rossini 
has  ever  composed. 

At,  the  performance  on  Sunday  Mme.  Krauss  was 
sublime  ;  her  whole  soul  was  thrown  into  her  part. 
Alboni,  who  has  lost  none  of  her  prestige,  was  listen- 
ed to  with  admiration  combined  with  respect,  for  the 
devotedness  shown  by  her  in  reappearing  before  the 
public  for  the  execution  of  the  great  work  of  her  best 
friend.  Nicolini  has  very  little  to  sing  in  the  parti- 
tion. Agnesi,  who  was  formerly  a  chapel-master, 
has  now  acquired  through  the  press  the  reputation  of 
the  "first  psalmist"  in  Europe.  The  second  perform- 
ance is  announced  for  this  evening. — Paris  Gazette, 
March  4. 


The  Combined  Italian  Opera  in  London. — 
Messrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson  have  published  their 
scheme,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  two  compa- 
nies can  actually  perform  at  the  same  theatre.  Judg- 
ing from  the  prospectus  only,  we  might  almost  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Covent  Garden  had  absorbed  the 
personnel  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  announce- 
ment differs,  indeed,  so  little  from  those  which  Mr. 
Gye  has  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  that  it  reads  as 
though  he  had  simply  engaged  some  member  of  his 
rival's  troupe.  The  theatre,  the  nights  of  perform- 
ances, the  prices,  the  orchestra  and  the  stage-mana- 
ger, are  all  the  same  as  usual.  There  has  been  no 
change,  we  understand,  either  in  the  constitution  of 
the  hand  or  in  the  terms  on  which  they  have  been 
engaged.  All  the  members  of  the  orchestra  have, 
with  three  exceptions,  as  we  are  informed,  renewed 
their  engagement.  Nor  is  there  any  truth,  apparent- 
ly, in  the  report  that  the  theatre  is  to  be  open  every 
evening.  There  are  to  be  four  performances  a  week, 
as  in  former  seasons.  Signor  Arditi  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  conductors,  and  Mr.  Carrorlus  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  from  which  we  conclude  that  M.  Sain- 
ton has  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Costa  in  declin- 
ing an  engagement.  The  chorus  is  to  be  selected 
from  those  of  the  two  theatres.  We  should  have 
preferred  to  hear  that  all  the  fresh  voices  collected  by 
Mr.  Mapleson  had  been  secured,  though  the  long 
practice  of  the  Covent  Garden  choristers  may  doubt- 
less facilitate  rehearsal.  Mr.  Harris,  the  best  of  all 
stage-managers,  retains  his  post.  The  list  of  ladies 
is  remarkably  strong.  It  includes  Mesdames  Patti, 
Nilsson,  and  lima  de  Murska  for  soprani  sfogati, 
Lucca  and  Tietjens  for  dramatic  singers,  Grossi  and 
Salchi  for  contralti,  Vanzini  and  Sinico  for  comprim- 
arie.  The  tenors  include  Mongini,  Naudin,  Tamber- 
lik,  who  has  not  heen  hero  for  three  years,  and  Corsi, 
quite  unknown  in  England.  In  baritones  the  com- 
pany is  as  strong  as  in  trebles;  Mr.  Santlev  (the 
most  accomplished  of  all),  Signor  Graziani  and  Sig- 
nor Cotogni  being  engaged.  Signori  Bagazioli, 
Tagliafico,  Ciampi,  Polonini  and  Fob  make  up  the 
tale  of  buffo  and  bass  singers.  This  list,  is  a  goodly 
one,  but  from  it  we  miss  two  names.  Trebelli  and 
Matin,  we  can  ill  spare.  Mile.  Grossi  and  Mile. 
Salchi  both  have  superb  and  genuine  contralto  voices, 
hut  neither  altogether  replaces  the  highly  trained 
mezzo-soprano  of  Mme.  Trebelli.  We  observe  that 
Signor  Corsi  is  put  down  for  the.  tenore  leqgiero  parts 
— such,  for  instance,  as  Almaviva.  Without  preju- 
dice to  a  stranger,  we  may  say  that  he  must  be  bet- 
ter than  most  new  comers,  if  he  is  to  make  us  forget 
Signor  Mario.  A  long  list  of  operas  is  published, 
into  the  east  of  each  of  which  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  popular  names  are  inserted.  But  experi- 
ence warns  us  that  such  brilliant  combinations  neces- 
sarily prove  fallacious,  even  when  made  in  the  best 
faith.  Two  singers  are  several  times  announced  for 
the  same  character,  and  in  two  instances  as  many  as 
three.  The  question  will  he  which  of  the  three  shall 
first  play  Mavgherita  and  Lucia,  and  will  the  others 
consent  to  follow  suit  1  Meanwhile,  we  may  note 
the  first  result  of  a  coalition  in  the  utter  absence  of 
novelty.  It  is  stated,  it  is  true,  that  "negotiations 
are  in  progress"  for  the  performance  of  M  Ambroise 
Thomas's  "Hamlet,"  hut  it  is  rare  indeed  for  a  pro- 
spectus to  bo  issued  in  which  not  one  revival  is  prom- 
ised. Nor  is  "Medea,"  nor  "Iphigenia,"  nor  "II 
Seraglio,"  the  three  revivals  which  have  brought  Mr. 
Mr.  Mapleson  most  credit,  even  announced.  If  this 
he  the  effect  of  monopoly,  music,  as  an  art,  must  gain 
by  free  trade. — London  Athenceum. 


Special  |Utitt8. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

LATEST      MUSIC 
PublinlM  <I   by  Oliver  Dit»on  Sc  Co. 


Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Little  Bird  on  Hie  Green  Tree.     3.     T)b  to  e. 

Claribel.  30 

A  fortunate  little  bird,  who  has  Claribel  to  praise 
him.     Sweet  ballad. 

E  ver.     (So  true).     Romanza.     3.     E  to  f. 

Campana.  40 
A    fine    pathetic    Italian    song,  with  impassioned 
words. 

Maid  of  the  Mill.  Shirley.  30 

A  wide-awake  girl  who  serves  customers  with  alac- 
rity, and  has  her  jest  with  each. 

Trembling  and  cold.  Serenade.  4.  C  minor  to  e. 

Linder.  35 
German  and  English  words,  and  music  full  of  deep 
feeliDg. 

The  two  Sisters.  Newcomb.  40 

Married  soon  we'll  be.  "  40 

Two  pretty  comic  songs  about   a  young   man   who 

was  in  love  with  two  sisters,  and  didn't  know   which 

to  choose  ;  and  a  fortunate  young  man  who  had  just 

won  the  "belle"  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Music  Scholar.  E.  F.  M.  25 

The  Orphan.  "         25 

Two  simple  songs,  one  describing  the  trials  of  a  mu- 
sic scholar,  and  the  other  plaintive. 
Early  Spring.     3.     G  to  g.  Dora.  30 

A  very  sweet  tribute  to  the  season. 

Instrumental. 

Snow-drop.     (Perce-neige).     Melody  varie'e. 

Egghard.  50 

Elysian  Polka.     4.     Ab.  Bekm.  35 

Original  and  quite  powerful. 

La  Vie  Parisienne.     Potpourri.     4.  Wels,  75 

Contains  many  lively  airs.  A  good  resume  of  the 
opera. 

Snow  drift  Galop.     2.     G.  Coote.  30 

Simple  and  pretty. 

Don  Carlos.     "Eepertoire."     3.  Beyer.  40 

This  rather  sad-toned  opera  furnishes  much  pathet- 
ic music,  a  part  of  which,  well  arranged,  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  the  "Repertoire." 

IlBacio.     Waltz.     For  Brass  Band.  1.00 

This  universal  favorite  cannot  fail  to  please.     Send 
for  your  sets. 
Chilperic  Quad.     Hervc.     3.  Knight.  40 

A  number  of  lively  airs. 
Irresistible  Quadrilles.     3.  Coote.  40 

Contains  "The  Music  Master,"  'Bacon  and  Greens," 
"The  Upper  Ten,"  "Who's  coming  out  for  a  Spree," 
"Joey  Ladle"  and  "The  Grasp   of  an  Honest  Man  " 
New  airs  and  quite  taking. 
Something  Pretty  Polka.     3.     E6.  Cloy.  30 

Do  you  like  it.     Sehottisch.     3.     D.  "      30 

Something  very  pretty,  by  the  author  of  "The 
Northern  Pearl."     No  one  can  help  liking  both  pieces. 

Books. 

Music  to  be  performed  at  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Peace  Jubilee.  50 
This  book  contains  fifteen  magniScent  choruses,and, 
independent  of  its  particular  use,  is   a  valuable  book 
to  retain.     Persons  intending   to   hear   the   perform- 
ances, will  do  well  to  possess  books  of  the  music. 


Abbreviations.—  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &o. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  stafl 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ouncea,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music ]  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Gervinus  on  Handel 

From  It,  lln.li      timer's  Lett 
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Grand  view      petty 
elusions,  and  inward  d 

each  otlier  -it   would  ;.    i  an- 

other bo  ik  to  do  justice, 
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to  do,  and  if  I  venture  to  a  lopf.    i  •   •  . 

a  man  like  Gervinus,   i 
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of  our  relations  '<>  that  world,  The  musically 
I'n'.iiii  ifn I  adjects  us,  as  snoh,  as  that  clever  wi  iter. 
Dr.  ilanslirk,  has  admirably  put  it,  in  his  much 
ussed  work,  though  he  has  not,  pei  haps,  done 
I'n! I  justice  to  the  capability  of  expression  possess- 
ed hv  musical  art.  Lei  any  one  observe,  withou! 
prejudice.,  himself  and  others.  Whether  we  lis- 
ten to  tlie  naive  folk's  sons:,  or  whether  Handel's 
"Hallelujah,"  borne  upwards  on  a  thot 
voices,  greets  our  ears,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
cli, ii  in  lit' a  melodic  bud,  scarcely  opened,  .tin!,  in 
tin-  latter,  tin-  power  and  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
ted elements  of  the  entire  world  of  tone,  that 
charms  or  inspires  us.  That  in  tin-  one  instance 
we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  swain's  sweetheart, 
and  in  tin'  other  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
has  no  share  in  the  first,  immediate,  impression 
produced  on  us;  that  impression  is  purely  musi- 
cal in  ils  nature,  and  would  not  fail  to  make  it- 
self felt,  even  if  we  did  not,  or  could  not,  under- 
stand the  words. 

(To  be  continued). 


Christine  JJilsson  in  Paris. 

BY    PARKE    GODWIN. 
[Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Post]. 

Paris,  Marcli  25,  1869. 

There  has  been  a  little  musical  war  here,  not 
so  violent  as  that  which  formerly  raged  between 
the  Gluckites  and  the  Piccinists,  when  the  two 
schools  of  German  and  Italian  music  were  strug- 
gling for  the  ascendency,  but  very  much  ol  the 
same  nature.  The  French,  I  must  premise,  are 
not  originally  a  musical  people,  that  is,  in  tie- 
sense  in  which  the  Italians  and  Germans,  and 
even  the  Spaniards,  are  musical.  If  they  were, 
that  most  stupendous  of  all  architectural  abor- 
tions, ir  tended  as  the  world's  consummate  tem- 
ple cf  music,  the  new  opera  house,  would  not  be 
permitted  to  cumber  the  ground  for  a  week.  Mr. 
Hausmann,  who  pulls  down  whole  blocks  of 
buildings  with  the  facility  of  a  monsoon,  would 
have  demolished  it  long  since.  If  they  wen-,  the 
lateral  fie  ides  of  that  edifice,  adorned  with  busts 
and  medallions  of  the  great  composers,  would  not 
have  exhibited  so  lew  French  names  in  (he  midst 
of  so  many  that  are  either  German  or  Italian. 
Boieldieu,  Halevy,  Herold  and  Auber  are  almost 
tin-  only  immortals  that  the  French  have  to  put 
beside  the  Pergoleses,  the  Cimarosas,  the  Ros- 
sinis,  the  Bellinis,  the  Haydns,  the  Backs,  the 
Mozarts,  the  Meyerbeers,  the  Mendelssohns  and 
the  Beethovens  of  other  nations. 

In  consequence  of  tins  want  of  an  original  ap- 
titude fjr  music,  it  has  become  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  fashion.  The  enormous  afflux  of 
strangers  in  Paris,  who  come  hither  mainly  to  be 
amused,  and  who  spend  money  lavishly  on  all 
forms  of  amusement,  naturally  attracts  also  a 
swarm  of  performers  and  artists,  who  consider  a 
Parisian  success  as  the  final  cachet  of  eminence, 
as  a  passport  to  success  everywhere  else.  Jenny 
Lind,  who  had  as  much  respect  for  herself  as  a 
woman  as  she  had  of  veneration  for  her  art,  nev- 
er would  consent  to  submit  her  claims  to  so  in- 
competent a  tribunal.  She  never  sang  in  Paris, 
and  nevertheless  managed  to  achieve  a  tolerable 
fame  in  the  world.  Few  artists,  however,  can  af- 
ford to  be  as  independent  as  Jenny  Lind  was, 
and  therefore  they  are  compelled  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  Parisian  judgment.  If  they  fail 
in  it,  they  fancy  themselves  relegated  forever  to 
the  lower  rank's  of  the  profession,  if  not  wholly 
excluded  from  it;  while  success  in  it  is  regarded 
as  the  very  stamp  and  signet  of  an  unchallenge- 
able excellence.  Of  course  there  is  an  immense 
strife  for  this  so  potent  matriculation,  and  no  end 
ot  rivalries  arid  combats  and  intrigues  among  the 
candidates  for  i's  pnz.-s  and  awards.  "God 
grant  me,"  says  Victor  Huso,  in  one  of  his  Pre- 
faces, '-proper  repentance  for  having  exposed  the 
virgin  obscurity  of  my  name  and  person  to  the 
snares  and  squalls  and  tempests  of  the  theatre, 
and  above  all  to  the  wretched  broils  of  the  cou- 
lisses ;  for  having  entered  into  that  most  fitful, 
foggy,  stormy  atmosphere,  where  ignorance  dog- 
matizes, where  envy  hisses,  where  cabal  reiensor 
crawls,  where  the  probity  of   talent    is    so    often 


unrecognized,  where  tl  r  of  genius 

is  so  generally  displaced,  where  mediocrity  tri- 
umphs by  reducing  superiority  to  its  own  level  ;  in 
short,  where  then-  are  little  tin-n  for  one 

greal  man,  so  many  nullities  lor  each  Talma, 
so  many  myrmidons  for  each  Achilles."  Hugo 
has  had  no  reason  to  In-  displeased  with  his  own 
career  as  a  dramatist,  and  his  description  is,  on 
that  ac mt,  all  tin-  more  trustworthy  ami  sin- 
cere, 

'fhe  young  Swedish    singer,  Miss   Nilsson,   has 

ju si  gone  Ih h  --He  of  these  periodical  Parisian 

ihn  i  ies  of  jealousv  and  intrigue,  and  as  she  pro- 
poses visiting  the  United  States  si  m  ly  per- 
haps entertain  \  our  readers  to  have  some  account 
ol   the  a  II  air.       Miss  Xll-S  in,  !'    in      f i  tin-  Noi  til, 

-  \  mi  an-  a  w  a i .- ,  and  a  perfect! v  simple  h  a 
and  pure-minded  vnung  woman, does  ma  so  read- 
ily appeal  to  the  French  imagination, #bs  a  more 
hi  It  ,  eo  i'n  i fish  and  easy  going  child  of  tic 
South  would.  She  is  as  severe  in  her  personal 
deportment  as  shcis  conscientious  in  her  prai  tice 
of  her  ait.  For  several  years  she  was  permitted 
to  sing  here,  at  the  Lyrique,  a  minor  establish- 
ment, without  attracting  much  attention  from  the 
native  public.  Her  exquisite  and  flexible  voice 
was  admired,  and  the  genuineness  of  her  acting 
admitted;  but  she  was  nevertheless  kept  in  sec- 
ond parts,  while  Mine.  Carvalho  tool;  the  first. 
The  decided  success,  however,  she  won  in  Lon- 
don last  June  (win  re,  von  may  remember,  she, 
our  own  Kellogg,  and  Tietiens,  entered  the  lists 
against  Patti  and  Lueea)  brought  her  more 
prominently  forward  in  Paris.  She  was  engaged 
for  the  Grand  Opera,  and  her  performances  dur- 
ing; the  summer  of  the  part  of  Ophelia,  in  a  very 
poor  opera  called  "Hamlet,"  secured  her  the 
leading  place  lor  the  winter.  Ophelia  was  so 
genuine  and  beautiful  a  creation  that  the  most 
cynical  of  the  critics  were  compelled  to  confess 
its  mciits.  while  the  public  thronged  the  parterres 
and  the  boxes.  It  was  an  unquestionable  suc- 
cess, but  not,  I  think,  a  success  which  amounted 
loan  enthusiasm.  The  Americans,  Germans  and 
English  went  a  little  wild  perhaps;  but  the 
French  admiration  was  rather  tepid  than  fervent 
— an  approval  extorted  by  undeniable  merit 
more  than  a  spontaneous  outbursting  delight. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was  determined  by 
the  management  to  bring  out  the  opera  of  Faust, 
and  to  assign  the  part  of  Margaret  to  Nilsson. 
The  opera  had  already  been  performed  at  the 
Lyrique,  where  Mine.  Carvalho  had  produced  a 
very  favorable  impression  by  her  rendering  of  the 
principal  female  figure;  and  Nilsson.  with  a  del- 
icacy and  generosity  that  is  characteristic  of  her, 
offered  to  leave  the  part  to  her  predecessor.  But 
this  the  management  would  not  listen  to,  and  she 
accordingly  undertook  the  rather  ungrateful  task 
of  appearing  in  a  part  of  which  another  had  al- 
ready formed  the  ideal  in  the  public  mind.  She 
undertook  it,  however,  as  she  does  everything, 
with  a  determination  to  give  it  her  own  wav — 
after  the  models  that  her  own  artistic  geniu 
instincts  might  dictate,  and  not,  the  accepted  for- 
mulas. A  careful  student  of  German  literature, 
she  strove  to  i  ealize  the  conception  which  Goethe 
had  in  his  own  mind,  that  of  a  pure,  artless,  sim- 
ple, unsophisticated  German  girl,  suddenly  daz- 
zled and  seduced  into  crime,  and  then  abandon- 
ing herself  to  a  remediless  remorse  and  despair; 
and  she  In-  done  it  with  a  wonderful  truthfulness 
of  gi  rural  form  as  well  as  of  fidelity  in  detail.  In 
person,  expression,  mien,  dress,  everything,  she 
-  as  if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  one  of  Ary 
Scheffer's  pictures  or  of  Kaulbach's  drawings. 
She  is  the  impersonation  of  unsuspecting  purity — 
guileless,  sweet,  candid,  modest  and  self-restrain- 
ed— but  with  a  tinge,  perhaps,  of  melancholy  in 
her  face  and  bearing,  as  if  the  gentle  mirror  of 
her  soul  already  reflected  the  dark  shadows  of 
evil  gathering  about  her,  and  soon  to  wrap  her 
away  in  storm  and  darkness  and  death. 

I  know  not  whether  the  French  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  Margaret  was  an  alert  city 
maiden  with  the  manners  of  a  soubrette,  or  of  a 
Parisian  shop-girl ;  but  this  conception  of  the 
character  did  not  please  them.  They  a 
Nilsson  of  coldness,  of  want  of  animation,  of  mo- 
notony of  tone  ;  in  short,  of  nothing    less  than  a 


signal  failure.     One  of  ike    mere    brutal    critics 
went    so  tar  as  to  announce  her  debut   in    it    as     a 
lid  ti  imnph  —for  Alnr     i  i  "     Anol  ti- 

er intimated  that  she  ought  to  be  withdrawn  af- 
ter so  lame  and  lifeless  a  pei  foi  mance.  B\  •  n  the 
ordinarily  stately  and  dignifv  1  TIpvvi  (lei  Deux 
i  itself  to  tl,.'  ta  !  ol  depreciation  and 
found  fault  wilh  her  voce  (which  is  incompara- 
bly line)  as  welt  as  with  hi  '  realization 
Ol  the  /  n'.e.  Hut  tic  vet  did  n  i  ■  by  no  means 
unanimous.       ;               "  Gaulier   of   tic    Journal 

of   tin     most  ci  ■ i'  nt    judges,  was 

extremely  eulogistic,  and  M.  Ernes!    Feydeau,  of 
/.'   i         VfUionale,    '  i-  no  more 

capable  and  independent  writer, battled  manfully 
in  her  be.h  df.  'I'lc  lat'ti  r,  indei  d.  lias  wt  it  ten 
an  eloquent  and  discriminating  appreciation  of 
her  genius,  which  1  will  translate  and  sen 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  Ail  tic  Germans  and 
Americans,  and  many  of  the  English — all  those, 
indeed,  ol  every  nation  who  appreciate  the  orig- 
inal creation  of  Goethe — upheld  and  appl 
the  rendering  of  the  i  oung  S«  ede.  Their  opin- 
ion was  expressed  by  tin-  critic  of  Ga  ignani,  who 
averred  that  although  he  had  seen  every  promi- 
nent singer  in  Europe,  who  had  •■■  i  part, 
Nilsson  aloic  had  reached  the  spiritual  and  love- 
li  conception  of  the  poet.  This  has,  at  length, 
become  the  settled  judgment,  ami  a  eonsei,  , 
of  the  little  uproar  has  been,  that  for  all  the  re- 
maining  niirhts  of  her  engagement — twenty  or 
more — not  a  box,  not  a  stall,  hardly  a  place  to 
stand  upon,  is  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  while 
Nilsson  is  in  such  demand  for  private  concerts 
that  she  has  scarcely  a  night  to  herself  or  for 
rest.  A  completer  triumph  over  prejudice,  ig- 
norance and  rivalry  has  never  been  achieved  by 
an  artist. 

While  I  am  sneaking  of  the  subject  of  Art, will 
you  allow  me,  by  the  way,  to  commend  to  your 
readers  a  new  publication  devoted  to  the  general 
subject — Lit  R:  vue  Internationale — which  prom- 
ises a  more  intelligent,  disinterested  and  inde- 
pendent consideration  of  the  subject  than  is  com- 
monly found  in  that  class  of  magazines. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

RETORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON"    MBSIC. 

[Concluded  from  page  1-4). 

The  account  of  the  nature,  manner  and  extent  of 
popular  musical  instruction  in  Bavaria  (the  country 
in  which  Mi  Eichberg  received  his  own  early  musi- 
cal education)  is  so  full  and  so  interesting  that  we 
copv  it  '  ntire  : 

"In  no  part  of  Germany,"  says  Mr,  Eichberg, 
"does  music  receive  more  attention  than  in  Bavaria 
and  in  Bavarian  schools.  By  Royal  decree.  'I, eel 
29ih  September,  1866,  concerning  the  education  of 
teachers,  their  musical  studies  are  fixed  as  follows  : 

first    COURSE. 

"(A)  Singing. —  General  rules  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  voice,  breathing,  position  of  mouth  ami  body. 
Practice  of  major  and  minor  scales,  general  musical 
theory,  practice  of  intervals  and  singing  ol  short  songs 
within  the  diatonic  scale. 

(B)  Piano. — Knowledge  of  the  key  board,  notes 
and  measures,  live  notes  finger  exercises,  easy  major 
and  minor  scale* 

Books  to  be  used. — Piano.  Method,    by    ' 
Part  I.  ;  finger  exercises  by    A.    Schmitr,    one  hun- 
dred exercises  by  I'zeray  anil  Knkhausen's  first    Be- 
ginning 

(0)  Violin  Playing. — Position  of  the  body.  Prac- 
tice of  scales  and    intervals. 

Book  used. —  ilohmann's  Violin  School,  Part  1. 

SECOND     COURSE. 

"  (A)  Singing — Practice  of  more  difficult  inter- 
vals. G^e  of  accidents.  Singing  of  two-part  songs 
for  soprano  and  alio.  Attention  to  he  given  to  cor- 
rect hreathing. 

(1!)  Piano — More  difficult  scales  in  two  octaves, 
continuation  of  Czerny's  one  hundred  exercises  and 
Wohlfahrt's  Piano  method.  —  Sonatas  hv  .Mozart  and 
Havdn, 

(C)  Violin. — All  the  scales  in  FTohmann  II. 

ill)  n.inii.vi'/.  —  Intervals.  Theory  of  consonances 
and  dissonances.  Major  and  minor  triads  and  con- 
nection of  the  same.  Playing  the  perfect  cadences  by- 
heart,  in  every  way. 

Tinnn  course. 

"(A)   Singing — The  preceding  exercises  have  en- 
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JOUBNAL     OF     MUSIC. 


Hi.  I  udwiij  /■';,: .  Hundred  Si  liool  Soil:  ■  (three 
numbi  rs), 

1 7.  I  n.h.  it)  ..'','       Ge  ig    I  1  -i  ie 

one,  two,  three  mid    four  |i.ii i    song      fui    L'c 
11 1 :>  1  ■■  Schools   [lira  muni, 

18.  /.'./  Brothers  and  II.  (?™y  I  irove 
Colled i  Son  *s  fi/ira  numbers). 

19.  A.'//       A',,,'/,,,    .    ,;,.,/      II".       '/,,,/.  CollCCtiOIl      of 

one  and  two  pan  songs  (three  liaoks). 

20  Erk  Brothers  '  and  II'.  Ureej  Liedeikrnnz 
(three  books). 

21.  A"1//,-  Brothers  and  IT    CVecy.     Singing     Birds 

(.,,//'  eem,'.   /  ■. ). 

22.  /■'//.  Brothei's.     Merry  Songs  for  mixed  voi 

(i«'.i  /me/.s). 

23.  /  ndin'ii  Erk.     Treasure  of  German  Song. 

24.  A';/.  Brothers  and  II".  Greef.  Siona,  choral 
and  other  Sacred  Songs  (two  numbers). 

25.  Ludwig  Erk.  Song  Blossoms  for  mixed 
I       .■    ( //r.  numht  r$). 

26.  Cherubini.  Three-part  Song,  "Blanche  of 
Provence,"  with  accompaniment  of  organ. 

27.  .1.  Rubinstein.  The  Water  Fairy, — Female 
Chorus  with  alto  solo 

2S.  Franz  Liszt.  Christmas  Carol,  for  three  fe- 
male voices. 

29.    II    Marschni  r.     Five  three-part  Songs 

30    Robert  Schumann.  Three-part  Song  (No.  2J. 

."•l  Ferd.  Uiller.  Eight  Songs  for  three  female 
voices  (No.  2). 

.'12.  M.  Ilanptmann.  Twelve  canons  for  three  so- 
prano voices  (two  books). 

33  Radecke.  Evening  Bells — Duet  with  female 
chorus. 

34.  Radicke.  Three  Terzctts,  without  accompani- 
ment. 

35.  Reissiger    Three  hymns  for  three 

36.  ./   Stt  m.     Fairy  '  Questions. 

37.  /.'.  Eisner.     Tcrzett  "Spring's  Mine  Ribbon." 
"8.    R    Eisner.      Sweet  Airs  Awakening. 

39.   B.  Klein.     Six  Terzetts. 

All  the  above  named  works,  together  with  Mr. 
Eichberg's  report,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Music  Committee,  and  are  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  City  Auditor  for  future  reference  and   use. 


Rossini's  Messe  Solennelle. 

(From  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette.) 

With  the  half-affected  modesty  peculiar  to  him, 
Rossini  called  his  latest  wink;.,///,.  The  term  will 
not  hold.  Neither  in  dimensions  nor  in  character  is 
the  il/esse  Solennelle  a  little  thing.     In  sacred   music 

it  is  ii-   authoi  's  ma  tei  pici  e       Wi  itti  n   at   P 

1  63,  this  work  was  first  performed  on  .Man!,  13, 
1S6  +  .  at  the  house  of  Count  Pillet-Will,  before  an  in- 
vited audience  of  some  250  persons.  The  Sisters 
Marchisio,  Signor  Gardoni,  and  Signor  Agncsi  were 
soloists,  the  Conservatoire  pupils  acted  as  chorus  ; 
JIM.  Mathias,  Pernzzi  (pianofortes)  and  Lavignac 
(harmonium)  accompanied,  and  M  Jules  Cohen  con- 
ducted. A  lively  writer  in  Le  Figaro  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  banker's  salon  while  the  performance 
is  taking  place.     We  see   Rossini    turning  over  fr 

M.  Mathias,   with   Carlottn   Murchi i   his   right, 

and  her  si.ucr  Barbara  on   In-   left.     In  a  corner  sits 
Auber,  calmly    listening,     and   whenever  tin 
ceai  .<-.,  chatting  with  Mai  io,  who    I  van    leaning  upon 
the  bank  of   ins  chair      Meye  beer   is   near   Rossini, 
applauding  with   vigor,  moving  restlessly    np  . 
seat.  "like  St.  Lawrence  upon  his  gridiron,"  and  once 
jumping  up  to  embrace    the   lean    of   the  occasion  ; 
\\  Idle  b  ifiincl  him  1  >upn  ;  show    n  Ii  it  are  calle  I   • 
(orsi  d'llercul  et  saface  RabiJuisienne.     The  work,  as 
then  performed,  had  a  succe  s  great  enough   to  bring 
upon  Rossini  one  ol  his  rare  (its  ol    industry,  and   he 
promptly  scored  it   for  tall    orchestra.      Wliv   hi 
not  publish  it  is  hard  to  tell.     Assured! i    nobody  has 
benefited  by  the  delay,  save,  peihaps,   Mme    I; 
whose  sale  of  the  Mass  to  M.  Strako'scli  quickly  fol- 
lowed her  husband's  death. 

From  the  Slabat  to   the  M.     .         ennetle.  is  a  long 
stt  ide  m   the  ,1  rection   of  oi  ho  lox   religious  mush 
Rossini  once  told  Ferdin  ind  ! !  Her  tli  it  he  ivn 
formet    .  i,  and   nei  er   intended  it   for  public 

n  e       However  this   may   !   ive  bi ,  we    know  that 

just  then  the  ma  tei   had   not  forgotton  bis  old   voca- 
tion.    There  is  n  nth  in  the  familiar  ct  itii  i-m  thai   he 
introduced  the  theatre  to  the  sanctuary.     His  Mother 
'■I  Sorrows  wei  p     in  the  glare  ■      footliglt 
property  cross.     The  man  must  he  bold   who  wen'.,1, 
new  say  a  word  against  the  Stabat  a;   ma  ic,   : 
religious  music  it  is  sale   to  as  en   that   the   religion 
i   ■  a.  in  i-  in  great  part  wanting.     Happily  Rossini 
did  not    pass  away  without  showing  himself  able  to 
i  this  lacking  feature,     [n  nothing  is  the.Uos.se 
Sulennelh  so  remarkable  as  in  the  sacred  dignity  of 
style  to  which  it  here  and  there  attains.     While 
milling  us  te  recognize  the  master  with  whom  cvery- 


1   ■  ,  '      clad   in  t'"' 

si. her   ,  f  a  Church  i         oscr       With  tin 

douhti  d  J  ,    i  m  i    in  xed  up  that  whii 

ma  before  know  to  he  Rot   inian  a;  all.     Th 
a  genuine  sin  pi  i  ii  ,  and  almost  justifies  Pari  ■  tie  i.n 
iug  about   em    particulat    fugue  as  though   no    such 

had  ever  before  been  written.  Ii  i-  Mian,."-,  in- 
deed, in  see  lie;  man  whose  early  breaking  away  from 
enut.rapuut.il  studies  foreshadowed  the  character  of 
In  music,  and  who  lived  to  flood  the  world  with  mel- 
ody, at  the  last  producing  a  work  rich  in  scientific 
devices.  The  composer  of  Semiramidt  and  Cen 
tolas  writer  of  fugues  ami  double  canons!  -sucli  r 
the  revelation  of  the  Messe  Solennelle. 
L'end  result  will  follow.  Those  who  say  Rosaini  was 
a  men-  maker  el'  tunes  from  necessity  rather  than 
from  choice  must  forever  hold  then-  peace.  To  uch 
detractors  GuiltaumeTell  and  the  Stabat  were 
blows.  The  Mass  completes  what  those  work  be- 
gan. It  proves  that  had  Rossini  chosen  he  might 
have  taken  his  place  with  the  greatest  scholastic  vvri- 
tct  .  The  proof  conies  late,  and  its  cogency  may  lie 
more  in  the  advance  shown  than  in  lie;  point  reached, 
but  the  question  el'  ability  is  settled.  We  have  al- 
ready intimated  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Mass  e  in  its 
a'.  I  imiliar  style.  Yet  even  here,  certain 
exceptions  apart,  we  recognize  unusual  elevation  am! 
dignity,  while  the  entire  werk  shews  that,  at  seventy- 
two,  Rossini  made  a  serious  effort  to  write  music 
worthy  of  the  highest  object  to  which  music  can  lie 
applied.  As  now  published  the  Mass  consists  of 
fourteen  numbers,  including  an  "O  Salutaris"  not 
heard  at  tie;  first  performance,  having  since  been  made 
pari  of  the  work.  With  the  instinct  of  an  operatic 
composer,  Rossini  has  freely  used  the  solo  voices. 
1  lul  of  thirteen  vocal  numbers  six  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  them,  and  they  are  also  largely  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  chorus.  Few  will  complain  of 
this,  since  it  answers  concert-room  purposes  not  less 
than  it.  increases  effect.  As  a  work  of  constrm  live 
skill  the  Mass  has  at  least  one  fault.  Like  Mei 
sohn's  St  Paul,  it  begins  in  one  key  and  ends  in  an- 
olher.  Apart  from  this,  the  general  design  is  excel- 
lent, and  its  carrying  out  is  marked  bynovel  features 
of  a  special  value. 

The  "Kyrie"  (A  minor),  divided  into  two  parts 
after  a  common  fashion,  begins  with  eight  bars  of  in- 
strumental prelude,  ehieflv  remarkable  foi  an 
ted  bass,  which  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  number 
The  voices  enter  successively  in  imitation,  but  the 
contrapuntal  character  id'  the  opening  bars  is  not 
sustained,  ami  we  soon  recognize  the  sensuous  har- 
monist of  the  Stabat.  Tho  movement,  however,  is 
extremely    interesting,    and,   sung  sotto  voce    nearly 

Tout,  lias  an  impressive  effect.  In  the 
"Christe"  (C  minor)  Rossini  altogether  changes  bis 
style  It  is  a  -hurt  double  canon  on  the  octave  for 
voices  dene,  such  as  might  have  been  written  by  the 
most  facile  of  early  Italian  masters.  Noting  its.  in- 
genuity am]  the  easy  Sow  of  its  parts,  one  would  im- 
agine the  composer  had  'i>  voted  years  to  musical 
scholastics  Tim-,  finished,  the  "Kyrie"  is  resumed 
in  C  major,  with  an  amplification  in  A  major, 
in  which  key  it  ends.  The  six  numbers  of 
tin;  " '  Hot ;.'"  make  one  complete  design  admirable  in 
its  unity.     A    brief,  vigorous,  am!   broadly  harm  m- 

(F  major)    proclaims  "Gloria  in  c 
Deo,"  and  is  followed   by    an    andantino   of    peculiar 

ruction,  because  built  almost  wholly  upon  alter 
nan-  tonic    and  subdominant  chords,  which   pass  i,\ 

abrupt  modi    ..  io  .     i  key  to  key.     The  efi 

strange  and  somewhat  forced.  It  is  such,  in  ! 
'.v;  should  have  looki  a  fin'  in  a  work  by  M.  G  m  ,,.; 
rather  than  in  one  by  Rossini.  But  the  master  reas- 
serts himself  in  the  "Gratias"  (Amajor),a  trio  tor 
contralto,  tenor,  and  bass,  A  melody  of  true  Ros- 
siniau  beauty  is  given  out.  by  the.  last-named  voice 
ami  successively  taken  up  by  the  others.  Repeated 
in  full  harmony,  it    yields  place  to  a  second  subject 

is    marked    by    elegant    treatment.     That   this 
;  will  have  an  immense  popularity  we  d 
doubt,  nor  will  we  say  that  it.  does  not  de 
lat  it\  even  as  reli  ;  ou  ic.     A;  any  rate   it    is 

eful  and    expressive  writing.     The 

line  Deus"  is  a  long  and  amhiti   us  solo 

in  D  major,  for  which,    effective  though    it   he  when 
well  sung,  we  do  not  predict   the   triumph  of  "Cujus 
animam."     It.  is  melodious,  but  its  themes 
what  trite.     The  French  critics  have   almost    unani- 
mously passed  over  this  air,  and  we  shall  not    i 
them  in  injustici       But  they  dwell   I  ivingly 

Upon   the   "Qui    I    ■".    ."   ::    ,:'.     t   in    I?   o   :!;,,!    for  SOpvatlO 

am!  contralto.     "Ac  'Qui   tollis,'  sins    M.  Jouvin  of 

I  he     /    ran,-,     l'llOUS     OltlTe    fa     mOlldl      <'.        ,  •    • 

melodic  I  quelle  sun vile'!"  and.  addressing  a   votary  of 
strict  ch u rcli  music  who  i-  supposed  to  ask, 
r<  on  dans  !es  clear  ?"  lie  exclaims,  '    i 
sur  ter.e,    mats  dans  cett     contn     ou  Dieu  ploc 
Eden.etle  pommier  di  noire  mi  <rte,  non  <;<  : 

ponunes,  ,',-,  Beneath   this  extrava- 


vi  ;  er,  not  a  little  of  justice.      The 
:.  iful  creation.     '  lieai  !y    the 

.   who  «  n.l'  IO, 

I  expression 
■    ings  in  mu  de  in 
nest  .   am!  Lev  cliangi     more 

happy  than  that  into  tie  ir,   which  wi 

picts  the  clearing  away  of  doubt  and  fear.     We  might 
hnut    the  "Quoniam,"   an  eh.' 
.    ;  aii  in  A  m  re  it  not   followed   ami    over- 

shadowed by  the  "Cum   s.incto."     Taking    tin 
for    unity,   Rossini    c  unmences    the    lattet    ,vith  the 

oi  i  a  '    .  -  which  opens  the    "{  Hoi  in."     Tbi 
to  the  fugue  (F  majo 

set  1  an    by  the  cat        We  are  apt  to   over-i 
an    unexpi    ted   | 

■   Cl  II.,  S  to  i  '  "I  ani     1  oeabnlary  of 

p, aise  in  this  instance      Here  am  some  of  the  m 

sions  used  : — "Payemonvmentale,"  "une  page  Michel- 

anqelcsque,"  l'unt   page  sublime,"  "< 

"quelle fugue,    grand   Dieu  1     Depuis  'pi' d   y  a  sur  la 

tern    e/i     \i  /v>  s  i  i  d<  ;  j  amat's  t 

pareille."     These  terms  are-  but  a  litl 

what  is  really  a  great  and    nol  Truly,  the 

"nail. er  of  melodies'    wns    a    maker  '.I    melodies  ami 

thing  more.     !!'■  In  re  worl  ■  ii.li  the 

ease  of  an  accomplished  fuguist  and  with  admirable 
effect      Moreover,    la;    .  lioroughly   in   love 

with  his  task.     When  a  dominant    pedal  usher 
lor  '  diminuendo  ami  as  long  a  succession  of  rich  and 
solid  harmonies,  the  master  seems  drawing  to  an  end. 
Not  so,  however;  a,  few  bars  before  coming   ba 
the  tonic  a  crescendo  begins,  and  upon  a  full  clos 
fugue  starts  agon  as  vigorously  as  ever,  finishing  at 
length  with  a  magnificent  coda,  heralded  by  the 
alone  repeating  "Gloria  in  excelsis." 

The  "Credo"  (E  major)  6hows  even  greater  felici- 
ty of  design  than  its  predecessor.     As  a  rule  th 
ofamass  consists   of  several  movements,  each    dis- 
tinct in  itself.     Rossini's    "I  redo"  is   also  in  si 
movements,  but  e  cl  ■  sociated  with  the 

rest,  ami  the  ant  of  faith  is  kept  well  before  the  mind 
by  a  frequent  repetition  in  full  chorus  of  the  word 
"Credo."  Nothing  could  he  better  as  a  matter  of 
construction  or  effect.  As  far  as  "Consubstantialem 
Patri"  passages  of  a  dignified  character  are  given  to 
soli  and  chorus,  with  repetitions  in  various  keys.  A 
short  double  canon  on  the  octave  follows,  after  which 
the  story  of  the  Incarnation  is  grandly  told,  the  long 
silence  at  its  close,  broken  only  by  iiil'ul  chords  I 

til,  being  one  of  the  ma 
sive  deviees.     In  the  air  lor   -  Crucifixus" 

(A  flat  major),  a  pn  fou 

the  most  legitimate,  while  the  choral  outburst 
(  on  an  enharmonic  change  to  the  dominant  of  E  ma- 
jor) announcing  the  Resurrection  is  admirably 
live.     Thence  to  the    i  viiani,"  we  meet 

with  little  save  repetitions.     Though  not  equal  to  its 

-  or    this  .    excellent  ]  i 

The  second   theme,    a   ci  ■    ascending    diatonic 

scale,  has  all  the  tatel  ravity  of  early  Italian 
church  rnus':,,  an.;  well  tempers  the  freedom  ol  cer- 
tain episodical  passages.  The  coda  is  hnrmo 
with  con«iderabl  i  '.'ran, bur,  am!  the  entire  ' 
strengthens  the  impression  left  by  its  greater  com- 
panion. Like  tlie  "Gloria."  the  "Credo"  ends  with 
tarn  of  its  opening  words,  "Credo  in  unnm 
Deum."  For  the  offertory  Rossini  has  supplied  an 
beauty,  well  suited  to 
the  instrument,  and  ingeniously  harmonized  al 

ishion.     The  "Sanctus,"  after  a 

brief  prelude,  and  given  to  voices  alone,  displays  all 
its  composer's  charm    of  manner.     Especially    strik- 
ing is  tin;  contrast  between  lie;  vigorous  unison 
ei  y  of   "Ho  aim  i   in   excelsis"  bi    the  i  oh,    and   the 
smoothly  flowing    pianissimo   phrases    in  which   the 
"Benedictus."      The    movement, 
■    ,     likely  to   be 
Salutari  ,"  an  air  for  contralto  I  V.  major), 
there    are    two    widely    different    subjects,    the    first 
smooth  am!  melodious,  if  not  specially  beautiful,  the 
second  (on  the  woids  "Bella  premunt  hostiiia,"  de.) 

natory,  and    i  d   by    harmonies  which 

a  key  to  ke;        V\  v 

in  kind  in    this  and  its  contrasts    arc  effi 
-.  we  doubt  the  policy  of  incorporati 
with  the  Mass.     The  step  had  no:  '  mction, 

as  brought  an  increase  of  the  dramatic  rather 
than  of  the  religious  clement.  In  his  "Agnus  Dei,'' 
a  contralto  solo  with  chorus  (E  mi:  ini  gives 

l.iniseif  lull  liberty  of  action.  The  result  is  charm- 
ing. No  music  could  express  a  more  overmastering 
passion,  and  tin;  intense  feeling  of  the  solo  would  he 
almost  painful  but  for  the  unaccompanied  chore.! 
-  which  now  and  then  break  in  with  a  prayer 
I  Mass,  so  ill  of  contt 
more  el  m  t!iat  between  the  agonizing  "Mis- 

erere" of  the  former  and  the  calm  "Dona  nobis 
the  latter.     We  In  ize   a  stroke   of  genius. 

■Working  up  to  the  a   series  of  bold  progres- 
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sions,  Rossini  then  makes   a  transition   to  tlie  tonic 
major  and  end    with  a  triumphant  bnrsl  ol 

An  adequate  notice  of  the  Mass  without  aid 
music  tj  i"',  i     impossible,  Inn  enough  ho  ;  bei 
to  convej  an  idea  of  its  i  haracter.     We  ;  i 
to  ad  i     ive  a  re]    tition  of  the     tatement  with  which 
we   set    'mi.  that,  exceptions  not  .■■ 
woi '    i    li  I"  isti  i  p 


Bellini. 

(Euvres      Pai 


Arthur    I 


Bellini :  I 

(Hncliette  ,    Co  ) 

There  was much  to  be  told  c  - 

a  man 

expansive  nature,  i ingul;  i  '  pas- 

sions and  jealousies  which   have  em 
of  so  many  artists.     Although  vain  us  n   worn 
deeply  instructed,  !  without  in 

of  pleasure   and  died  of   prom  dure  exhau 

n  i    ::..   can 
fell  in  i 
ei  hi  n  ■!  and  more  c  >mpl 

L'hese 

set  foi  ih  l>\    M     I ' 

and  wi  b   no  1 

and  tlir  pamphlet  by  Si 

Prato  some  yi 

mattei 

him. 

M .  Pongh  . 
sion  in  .  ! 

ci  itie,      I I 

than  many  of  the 

■  inflated    noi  ■ 

short,  n 
librai  y  of  mil 
rcadei 

qualities  of  u 

those  w       pcras  contain.     ] 

M.  Pon 

on  Bellini's  v.  ant  i 

i  :  i  i  i  ■  i  '. 
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lighted  a  large  audience  with  her  excellent  pianism 
and  much  less  excellent  violin  playing.  Mile.  F. 
lias  a  beautiful  touch,  much  rapidity  of  finger,  and 
plays  with  a  dash  and  verve  which  recall  Gottschalk. 
Her  performance  of  the  "Banjo"  was  brilliant  and 
effective.  As  a  violinist  she  is  less  satisfactory,  for 
tier  tone  is  thin  and  sometimes  scrapy.  She  was  as- 
sisted  by  artist  i  of  more  or  less  vocal  reputation,  and 
the  programme  was  quite  an  enjoyable  one. 

On  Saturday  evening  wo  lied  our  fifth  Philharmon- 
ic i  loncert,  with  Richard  Hoffman  and  Mine.  Gazza 
niga  as  soloists.     This  was  ilc  programme 

11  nic  Ideate,1'  Symphonic  Poem Liszt.. 

Aria,  "  Ah  mou  fits,"   (Prophete]  fllei  erbeer. 

Concerto,  I)  minor,  op.  40 Mendelssohn. 

Overture,  "Faust" Warner. 

Salve  Maria llizzo. 

1st  Symphony,  in  C Beethoven. 

Liszt's  "Poem"  and  Wagner's  "Faust"  constitu- 
ted a  pretty  strong  dose  for  one  evening,  although 
the  latter  has  many  fine  and  attractive  points.  As 
for  the  "poem"  (which  was  cruelly  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  programme),  it  is  simply  and 
utterly  absurd  ;  had  it  been  named  "chaos"  the  no- 
menclature would  have  been  accurate.  As  for  Beet- 
hoven's earliest.  Symphony,  its  freshness  and  melo- 
dious phrases  were  positively  charming  after  all  the 
Wagner  and  Liszt  brass. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  sang  with  that  power  and  force 
for  which  she  is  distinguished  ;  her  artistic  perform- 
ance of  the  Salve  Maria  secured  a  decided  encore. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  performance  of  the  always  beauti- 
ful Concerto  was  simply  delightful,  his  touch  is  so 
beautifully  delicate,  his  manipulation  so  unerringly 
even  and  accurate,  and  he  is  so  true  in  every  detail 
to  the  intention  of  the  composer  ;  these  excellencies 
combine  to  form  a  most  artistic  and  enjoyable 
whole.  The  delighted  audience  insisted  upon  a  re- 
call, and  Mr.  Hoffman  gracefully  responded  with 
Chopin's  exquisite  Nocturne  in  F-sharp  minor.  This 
latter  was  entitled  "a  simple,  unpretending  little  mel- 
ody" by  the  astute  Herald  critic  in  yesterday's  issue. 
How  encouragingly  patronizing  ! 

The  6th  and  last  concert  will  occur  on  Saturday 
evening,  May  8th.  Tl-.e  programme  will  include 
"Manfred"  with  music  by  Schumann,  (choruses  and 
declamations — the  latter  by  Edwin  Booth — thrown 
in)  ;  Gluck's  Overture  to  Ipldgenia,  and  Hiller's  2d 
Concert.  Overture. 

On  Saturday  evening  Mme.  Bertha  Johannsen  gave 
a  very  interesting  Soiree  Musicale  at  Steinway's 
Small  Hall,  assisted  by  Theo.  Thomas,  F.  von  Inten 
and  others.  Among  the  attractive  features  of  the 
programme  were  a  Rondo  by  Schubert,  for  piano  and 
violin,  and  a  Sonata  by  Raff,  for  the  same  instru- 
ments. These  were  admirably  played  by  Messrs. 
Von  Inten  and  Thomas.  Mme.  Johannsen  sang 
several  songs  by  Schumann  and  Reinecke,  and  also 
in  a  beautiful  quintet  by  Schubert,  for  female  voices. 

At  Mr.  Thomas's  20th  Sunday  Concert,  the  last 
but  two  of  ttiis  enjoyable  series,  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions were  : 

Overture  to  "Rosamunde"' Schubert. 

Overture  to  "Ruy  Bias1' Mendelsohn. 

Traumerei Schumann . 

Ballet,  "Heine  de  Saba11 Gounod. 

Mile.  Hofle  again  appeared,  as  also  Mr.  August 
Arnold  (pianist),  who  plaved,  as  one  of  his  solos, 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  Sonata  in  C-sharp  minor,  op. 
27,  which  has  been  called,  for  some  occult  reason, 
the  "Moonlight  Sonata."  f. 

Paris,  March  29. — The  death  ef  Hector  Berlioz, 
which  has  occurred  since  my  last  letter,  has  of  course 
been  noticed  in  your  Journal.  Of  his  true  position 
as  a  composer  I  cannot,  sneak;  indeed  that  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  Doctors  disagree.  His  works, 
neglected  in  his  own  country,  have  their  admirers  in 
Germany.  In  reading  the  various  notices  of  his  life, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Parisian  Journals,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  manner  m  which 
his  claims  to  fame  as  a  critic  are  treated,  being  either 
quietly  ignored,  or,  at  the  best,  merely  touched  upon; 


ami  yd  it  is  in  this  respect  that  his  very  name  is  a 
tower  of  strength,  as  any  one  who  reads  what  he  has 
written  may  well  know.  Mis  works,  models  of  fine 
writing,  keen  wit  am!  good  sense,  filled  with  learning 
and  penetrated  by  the  finest  critical  insight,are  denied 
to  the  English  reader,  simply  because  of  the 
fill  fact  that  a  translation  would  not  sell  for  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  paper  and  ink  used  in  wi 
it.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  [or  at  least  of 
something  considerably  higher  than  he  would  get] 
and  so  "Lcs  Soinvs  de  I'  ( (rehestro"  and  other  books 
of  the  kind  will  remain  untranslated  until  some  one 
undertakes  the  work  from  a  pure  love  of  art  and  use- 
fulness, as  a  lady  has  done  in  the  case  of  Liszt's 
Chopin. 

Accordingto  the  usual  custom  a  "concert  sprituel" 
was  given  at  the  Conservatoire,  on  the  evening  of 
March  26  fVcndredi  Saint).  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Symphonic  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Inflamatus  du    Stabat ■ e 

Ouverture  de  la  Grotte  de  Fiugal Mendelssohn- 
Pater  Noster   Meyerbeer. 

Air  de  Judns  Maelialiee.  .  . Handel. 

Symphonic  en  si  bemol Haydn. 

It  is  customary  to  play  at  this  concert  eithe  the 
Eroica  or  the  Pastoral  Symphony.  I  will  not  try  to 
say  how  well  the  latter  was  rendered  this  time  ;  how- 
ever far  my  words  might  go,  they  would  be  very  sure 
of  falling  short  of  the  mark.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  to  these  concerts;  and 
no  wonder  that  an  abonnement  once  obtained  is  kept 
religiously  in  the  family  as  a  kind  of  heir-loom. 

Haydn's  B  flat  Symphony,  with  the  sense  of  rest 
and  content  which  his  music  always  brings,  was  a 
fitting  termination  for  such  a  programme;  and  Men- 
delssohn's rich  and  vivid  tone-picture  was  shown  in 
the  best  of  lights.  Mile.  Nilsson  was  the  soloist,  and 
in  Handel's  air  gained  for  herself  an  encore  and  two 
recalls.  In  this  she  fully  deserved  the  compliment, 
but  her  rendering  of  Rossini's  Inflammatus  was  to 
me  unsatisfactory.  It  was  indeed  the  perfection  of 
art,  but  the  fire  and  passion,  so  necessary  there,  were 
lacking.  Meyerbeer's  Pater  Noster  was  admirably 
sung  by  a  double  chorus  without  accompaniment. 

At  the  6th  Popular  Concert  we   had  Beethoven's 

C-minor    Symphony.      The  programme  of  the  7th 

was  as  follows  : 

Ouverture  d'Oberon Weber. 

Fantaisie  sur  Otello,  pour  violon Ernst 

Executee  par  M.  Vilhelmy. 

Ave  Maria Cherubini. 

Chante  par  Mile.  Battu.     Le  solo  decor  anglais  par 

M.  Castegoet 

Marche  funebrede  la  Svmphonie  heroique.  . .  .Beethoven. 

L'Enfance  du  Ohffst  (2e  partiel H.  Berlioz. 

Ouverture.  Choeurdes  bergers,  Repos  de  la  Sainte-Fainille. 
Le  solo  par  M.  Bosquin. 

Air  pour  violon Bach. 

Execute  par  M.  "Vilhelmy. 

Hyrnne Haydn. 

Execute  par  tous  les  instruments  A  cordes. 

Stahat  Mater Rossini. 

-  Air  par  M.  Massy.  Air  par  Mile.  Wert.heimber.  Duo 
par  Mile*.  Battu  et  Wertheimher.  Pro  peccatis  par 
M.  Bounehee.     Inflammatus  par  Mile.  Battu. 

Rossini's  "Messe"  continues  in  favor  at  the  Thea- 
tre Italien.  Judging  from  one  hearing,  it  seems  to 
me  a  very  beautiful  and  noble  work,  but,  as  an  ac- 
count of  its  prominent,  traits  has  been  already  pub- 
Iished  in  your  Journal,  I  will  spare  your  readers  any  j 
infliction  in  the  way  of  description. 

A.        .    C. 
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Music  at  Home. 

The  close  of  the  great  season,  with  the  last 
Symphony  Concert  and  the  Easter  Oratorios, 
has  been  followed  by  a  short  after-summer,  of  a 
very  agreeable  character,  consisting  mainly  of 
the  three  Orchestral  Concerts  of  Mr.  Laxg.  ami 
the  four  Piano  Matinees  of  Mr.  Leoxhard.  Of 
these  there  vet  remains  for  our  eniovment   only 


'  i'  the  I, .iii  r.  To  lie-  li  t  musl  l.e  added  sev- 
eral benefil  concerts,  pupil  concerts  of  the  Con- 
sei  vatories,  and  hours  of  ( )rgan  music. 

Mr.  Lam;'-;  very  successful  experiment  ii 
for    the    present,      Mercantile    Hall    ha-; 
crowded  e&ch  time,  and  with    tin'    best    kind   of 
audience.     His  programmes  wire  as  follows: 

Tuesday,    April  6 

Overture  to     P  Beethoven. 

Symphony,  No  3,  in  E  flat  major     Mozart 

Serenade  ami  Allegro  in  11  minor,  fur  Pianoforte,  with 

orchestral  accoinpanimi  nt Mendi 

Miss  Alice  Button. 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major  (Italian) Mendel  SSohn 

Tuesday,  April  1-1. 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major Beethoven 

Overture,  "Tne  Fair  Metusina".  ...      Men.; 

Pianoforte  C serto.  No  4,  in  G  major Beethoven. 

Mr  Hugo  Leonhard. 
Overture  to  "T1  Sterndale Bennett. 

Tuesday,  April  20. 

Symphony  No.  0.  in  1'  major,  [Pastoral) Beethoven. 

Overture  to  "The  Hebrides" Mendelssohn. 

Violin  Concerto  io  B  major Beethoven. 

Mr    Bernhard  Listemann. 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  G  major Haydn. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  orchestral  performances  was  in  tbe  charac- 
ter of  the  hall,  which  neither  has  a  musical  and 
cheerful  aspect,  nor  very  good  acoustic  qualities. 
To  all  but  the  remotest  listeners  the  sounds  were 
hard  and  dry,  the  fortissimos  more  striking  than 
inspiring;  the  tympani,  for  instance,  in  the  storm 
part  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  dealt  something 
more  like  blows  than  sounds  upon  our  tympa- 
num. Doubtless  it  would  all  have  sounded  well 
in  a  larger  room ;  for,  saving  now  and  then  a 
slip  of  some  wind  instrument  (which  every  ear  is 
quick  in  such  a  place  to  challenge),  the  various 
compositions  were  carefully  read  and  nicely  ren- 
dered. Mr.  Lang  is  rapidly  making  himself  at 
home  in  his  new  function  as  Conductor,  and  he 
does  wisely  to  take  a  small  and  modest  house  at 
first, — a  picked  orchestra  of  a  few  more  than 
thirty  instruments  (six  first  violins)  ;  capable  and 
faithful  with  a  few,  he  may  yet  be  ruler  over 
many. 

He  did  well,  too,  to  choose  just  those  standard 
Symphonies  and  Overtures  which  are  well- 
known,  tried  favorites,  and  which  lose  compara- 
tively little  with  so  small  an  orchestra.  With  the 
exception  of  the  "Italian"  and  '-Pastoral"  Sym- 
phonies, and  the  Mendelssohn  "Serenade  and 
Allegro  giojoso,"  all  the  pieces  had  been  heard  in 
the  larger  Symphony  Concerts  this  past  season. 
Nobody  could  ask  for  better.  Mr.  Lang  showed 
a  clear  insight  into  the  character  and  structure 
of  each  work,  and  handled  his  forces  as  if  the 
meanings  and  beauties  were  all  palpable  to  his 
own  mind,  even  if  the  medium  through  which  be 
conveyed  them  were  not  always  quite  so  quickly 
sympathetic  as  a  zealous  interpreter  could  wish. 
But  on  the  whole  there  was  comparatively  little 
to  complain  of.  It  is  time,  too,  to  have  new  con- 
ductors growing  up  ;  for  so  unexampled  is  the 
spread  of  interest  in  classical  orchestral  music  in 
this  wdiole  community,  not  only  of  Boston, 
tbe  larger  towns  for  many  miles  away,  that  the 
business  of  conductorship  must  soon  give  full  em- 
ployment to  as  many  as  shall  show  the  true  abili- 
ity.  Division  of  labor  comes  in  every  sphere 
that  widens. 

The  solo  pieces,  with  orchestra,  were  of  the 
best  and  finely  executed.  Mr.  Leoxhard's 
playing  of  the  "divine"  Concerto  (in  G)  of  Beet- 
hoven brought  it  home  to  every  listener  more 
palpably  and  with  more  exquisite  appreciation 
than  ever;  the  piano-forte  at  least  did  not  suffer 
from  the  contracted  space.     Mr.  Listemanx  put 
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[lis  usual  fire  into  the  Violin  Concerto  ( first 
movement),  of  which  his  execution  was  masterly  ; 
and  Miss  Dui  i<>\,  as  a  classical  pianist,   ■  tins  in 

favor  by  each  effort.— Mr.  Lang  has  made  13 
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THE    OLD    FRENCH    SCIIOOL, 

I   "Lo  rcveil  Matin".... Coupcrtn.    IVIG. 

" 1, 11   llcill ii  " "  " 

"l.n  tendre  Musette" "  " 

•j.  Soyez  fiddle  i,  An  from  the  bnlli  I  "La  Ma 
carade" TmIIi/.   I6G0. 

;i  Lo  Tambonrin Rameau.     1731. 

La  Musette   "  " 

4  Rossi^nols  amourcux,  Air  from  the  Opera 

"Ilippolite  unci  Arieie".  .  .    Rameau.     1733. 

5  Gigues.in  V.  min.  and  in  15  mtij  luminal.  1731. 
ii   I  rno  fidvre  in  ulante,  Roi ee  from  Richard 

( Joeui  de    Lion   Grt  try.   1 7!  >. 

!.■   Rosier,  Romance.  ..J.  J.  Rousseau.    1762. 

THE   CLASSIC    CEKStAN    SCIIOOL. 

7  Prelude  anil  Fugue  in    D  major,  No.  ;j, 

from  tlic  ''Well  tempered   i  llnvier." 

./.  S.  /in,-/,.   1722. 

8  Es  i-i  vollbracht,  Air  from  tin'  "Johannes 

Passion" /   N.  Bach.   1720   30 

Vordi  prati,  Air  from  "  Aleina"  .Handt  I.  1735. 

9  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Captiecio,  from  the  Suite 

in  1)  minor   Handel.  1720. 

In  ( )  del  in io  dolce  Minor,  from  "Paride  ed 

Elena" Gluck.  17G2. 

An   Chloe.     Song Mozart.  1788. 

11  Sonate  in  B  flat  major .  .Mozart.  1779. 

I'M  K      SONGS,      AND      PIANOFORTE      COMPOSITIONS 
FOUNDED    ON    THAT    FORM. 

Liszt's  celebrated  "Rhapsodies"  on  Hungarian  and 
Gipsy  popular  melodies,  or  Folk  songs,  are  among 
the  most,  effective  and  imaginative  compositions  he 
has  written,  and  abound  with  the  brilliant  difficulties 
of  modern  pianoforte  technique* 

12  Quando  ti  vedo Roman  Serenade. 

Se.  amor  mai Italian  barcarole. 

Gramachree Irish  Melody. 

13  Nocturne  in  D  flat,  op.  27,  and  Mazurka, 

op    6,  No.  2 Chopin. 

14  Why  dost  thou  Weep'!...    .Hottentot  Song. 
Margoton  vatiiliau.  .  .  .French  Dance  : 

La    Colasa. Spanish  Popular  Song. 

15  Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  12 .Lisst. 

1  Francois  Couperiri,  born  at  Paris,  1668,  died 
173:;.  He  was  called  "Le  Grand,"  from  his  having 
been  considered  as  the  most  distinguished  of  a  musi- 
cal family,  that  sustained  its  reputation  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  He  was  not  only  a  learned  the- 
orist, but  also  a  great  organist — perhaps  the  finest 
that  France  ever  produced — while  his  clavichord 
pieces  are  tender  and  graceful  in  character;  these 
were  indeed  studied  and  regarded  as  models  by  the 
clavecinists  of  his  day. 

2  Jean  Baptiste  Lully  was  born  at  Florence,  1633, 
died  1687.  He  was  a  composer  of  genius,  but  rude 
and  eccentric  in  character  ;  this  is  not  strange,  as  he 
rose  from  a  very  Isw  i  lass,  to  become  the  favorite  of 
and  Court  composer  to  Louis  Quatoize.      His  o 

and  ballets  kept  the  stage  for  a.  hundred  years  after 
his  death  ;  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  he  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  French  tragic  opera. 

■I  Jean  Philippe  Rameau,  born  at  Dijou,  1683, 
died  1764,  was  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  compos- 
ers ol  the  eighteenth  century,  lie  was  also  celebra- 
ted as  a  didactic  author;  wrote  treatises  and  disser- 
tations on  music  ;  besides  composing  36  operas,  some 
ballets,  and  many  harpsichord  pieces.  "Ilippolite 
and  Arieie"  was  bis  first. opera,  although  written  after 
he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year. 

5  This  old  fashioned  dance  form  (the  gigue,  or 
jig)  was  not  always  written  for  dancers;  it.  was 
adapt'  d  to  vocal  or  instrumental  pieces  of  brisk  and 
elegant  character. 

6  Gretn  was  horn  at  Liege,  1751,  died  1813,  lie 
brought  the  form  of  French  Opera  Comique  to  per- 
fection ;  and,  between  1  Tee  and  1803.  composed  more 
than  fifty  operas,  of  which,  "Richard  Coeurde  Lion" 
is  the  most  celebrated.  This  simple,  yet  via 
romance  (  Uneftevre)  is  the  song  sung  by  the  trouba- 
dour Blondel,  under  the  grating  of  King  Richard's 
prison.  Blondel  (or  Blondeaux)  des  Nesles  was  no 
inconsiderable  musician  ami  poet  :  about  a  score  of 
his  songs,  in  manuscript,  exist  in  the  Erench  Impe- 
rial Library, 

dean  Jacques  Rousseau,  born  at  Geneva,  17S2, 
died  1728,  supported  himself  for  several  years  in 
Paris  as  a  music  teacher  and  copyist;  and  his  wri- 
tings on  music  first  paved  the  way  to  his  subsequent 
extraordinary  success  as  an  author.  He  wrote  much 
for  the  theatre,  and  many  romances;  the  above  ro- 
mance (/..  Rosier)  is  one  of  the  few  to  which  he  did 
not  also  w  rite  the  words. 

10  The  Chevalier  Gluck  was  born  in  tiie  Palati- 
nate, 1714.  died  17S7.  He  was  tiie  reformer  ol  I  > 
oj  era  of   his    time.     A    singular   mistake   has    leen 


made  by  a  European  publishing  house,  in    regard    :  - 
the  above  air  from  "Paride  cd  Elena  ;"  this  ho    :    i 
lately  reprinted,  as   by    ;  ii  i  idi   I      ai  -I    with 
words  !    and    Mrs.  Sartoris    ( Ad'  I  ble,  the 

.  in  her  novel,  "A  Week  at  a  French  I  lountry 
Hon  so,"  has  fallen  into  the  same  ei  ror,   and  alludi 
to  the  air  as  one  of  Stradella' 

l  2  The  c  Italian  Foil   i  ongs  wi  re  taken  down  by 

( Im  I  Banek  from  tl  intry,  about 

irs  ago.     The  impassioned  beauty  of  the  old 

Irish  melody,  "Gramachree,"  has  made  it  a  favorite 

subject  for  poets  ;   M i,  Sheridan,  Robert  (ii  Mil  Ian, 

Ogle,  and  ho  ts  of  others,  have  written  words  lo  this 
lovely  theme. 

14  The.  Hottentot  melody  is  unaltered  from  the 
original,  and  arranged  by  Mrr.e.  Hitter;  the  words 
are  versified  from  a  prose  translation  of  an  African 
cradle  song. 

These   uniquo    concerts    have,   attracted    attention 
even  in  Germany.     In  a  recent  number  of  the  Leip- 
zig Musical   Gazette,  a  leading  journal  in  Eun 
musical  matters,   a   learned   editor,  Dr.   Chrysander 

(author  of  the  life  of  Handel,  &c.,)  alludes  to  them 
in  a  long  and  flattering  article,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  : 

"We  have  read  these  programmes  and  the  re- 
marks attached  to  them  with  real  enjoyment.  They 
display  tact,  insight  and  knowledge  of  the  rich  mate- 
rial employed  ;  they  are  not  put  together  without 
critical  taste,  as  are  thoso  of  the  London  recitals,  and 
some,  others.  We.  recommend  their  plan  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  our  conductors  and  concert  givers  in 
Germany."  Dr.  Chrysander  then  alludes  to  the  con- 
cert recently  given  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Hitter,  in  which  that 
gentleman's  compositions  were  performed  ("Othello 
Overture,"  "First  Symphony,"" Forty-sixth  Psalm," 
"Halls  Songs,"  &c.j,  and  concludes  in  these  terms  : 
"It  appears  to  us  that.  Mr.  Hitter  must  be  pos 
of  extraordinary  talent,  and  that  this,  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  and  happy  union  of  diverse  capabilities 
will  assure  to  him  a  highly  distinguished  future  ca- 
reer." 

Music  among  the  Blind.  In  a  letter  dated 
Boston,  April  12,  "Stella"  writes  to  the  Worcester. 
Palladium  as  follows  : 

At  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  study  of 
music  is  pursued  as  faithfully  as  in  the  best  music 
schools  of  the  land.  Not  that  all  wdio  leave  its  class- 
es are  proficient.  .Many  arc  satisfied  with  a  certain 
skill  in  performance,  but  a  large  number  are  studying 
the  best  works,  and  carrying  on  their  advanced  studies 
with  the  true  artist's  zeal.  The  institution  is  favored 
in  having  for  its  instructor  in  music  a  man  so  gifted 
and  earnest  as  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  although  blind 
himself,  has  in  an  unusual  degree  the  poMrev  of  in- 
spiring his  pupils  with  not  a  little  of  his  own  devot- 

-  to  ait.  With  his  musical  gifts  he  con 
so  much  practical  sense  and  enterprise,  that  he  is 
likely  to  succeed  in  his  determination  to  establish  a 
Con  crvatory  of  Music  foi  the  Blind,  one  that  shall 
Icing  them  from  all  other  States  and  institutions  of  a 
similar  character  I 

Naturally  enough  this  plan  seems  to  approach  ful- 
filment now  that  the  Asylum — at  South  Boston — is 
likely  to  undergo  some  important  changes.  It  is  pro- 
pose,! to  divide  the  pupils  into  families  ;  erect  suita- 

larding  houses  for  them  near  by,  and  convert 
the  present  building  into  an  Institute,  educational  and 
industrial.  A  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  purpose 
are  to  be  raised  by  the  efforts  of  the  pupils'  them- 
selves ;  and,  for  this  reason,  some  of  the  music  class- 
es are  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Mr.  Campbell  has  arranged  a  popular  pro- 
gramme of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  interspers- 
ed with  reading  and  recil  itions  by  the  Blind.  The 
sensation  of  these  concerts  is  the  band,  to  which  a  few 
young  lady  pet  form,  es  have  lately  '■< 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Campbell    could   be  induced  to 

give  in  Worcester  one  of  his    choice    chamber   con- 

;  i  order  to  show-  how  well  his    pup:!-  interpret 

the  music  of  Beethoven,    Mendelssohn,   Chopin  and 

Schumann.     We    think    their    performances  would 

ion  the  utmost  surprise,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  every  note  of  mttsi  •  must  be  commit. 
ted  to  memory  before  performance  is  possible.  We 
heard  one  of  his  pupils  play,  the  other  evening,  the 
>te  from  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was 
something  never  to  be  forgotten  !  Wholly  rapt  in 
the  music,  the  young  man  seemed  stirred  by  the 

;  mies  he  interpreted 

ill  ;  and.  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  twilight — 
which  was  vet  day  to  him,  the 

he  played  with  all   that 
meat  and  e  CO  in    drawing  from 

the  treasures  of  Me 


ilpcna!  IT c I  ten. 
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X-  A.  T  E  S  T      M  XT  S  I  C  , 
PbiM inked   by  Oliver  Dot  won  &   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accomp  ■    iment. 
The  Passing  Bell-     Sacred  Song.     2,     F  to  e. 

A  very  pretty  and  pathetic  6tory  of  the  last  hours 
of  a  dj  ing  child. 
The  Shepherd's  lay.     3.     D  to  c.       Mendehsohn.  30 

'. 
The  News  boy.     Song  and  Chorus.  2.  C  to  ?. 

iJo'inhiion.    35 
Quite  a  fca]  h  and  has  a  good  chorus. 

Eucre.     Song  and   Chorus.  '      '•     35 

The  words  are  by  E.   Webb,  who  also  wrote  ,(Tom- 
niy  Dodd,"  and  ;-Beautiful  Bells."    \   - 
ant  song,  with  a  One  melody. 
Bow  down  thine  ear.     Quartet.     3.     Ai  to  e. 

Behrens.  40 
A  fine  opening  anthem  or  quartet  for  choirs. 
The  Lonely  Hearth.     2.     G  to  e.  Fernald.  30 

A  touching  little  ballad,  with  sweet  music. 
List  to  the  music  of  my  Song.     6.     Afi  to  d. 

Adam.  40 
A  splendid  concert  bravura  song.     With   0  high    -0- 
■    ice  it  i:?  very  i  0 
Love,  the  Pilgrim.     3.     F  tog.  Blumenthal.  30 

Very    pleasingly    written,    and    has    an    exi  i 
"moral 
On  a  Velocipede.  Veazu  .  35 

When  a  song  is  on  a  velocipede,  it   is  sure    to  go. 
Very  amusing. 
May  Song.     (Mavenlied).     3.     G  to  f. 

Mendelssohn  25 
A  beautiful  tribute  to  the  flower  season. 
Another  May  Song.     (Anderes  Mayenlied).     4. 

G  minor  tog.  Mendelssohn.  40 

Quite  another  thing  from  the    preceding  :  a  sort  of 
witches1  song,  describing  a  visit  to  the  Brockenberg. 
Wild  and  strange  music. 
Retrospection.     Romance.     4.     G  minor  to  g. 

Mendelssohn.  25 
Quite  pensive  in  character.     Like  the  other?,  shows 
the  hand  of  the  great  master  in  its  composition. 

Good  Morning.     (Guten  Morgen  !)     3.     F  to  f. 

Abt.  so 

A  cheerful  musical  "good  morning"  to  the  flowers. 


Instrumental. 

Beautiful  Bells.     Trans.     4.  A6, 

A  very  pleasing  arrangement  of  a  popular  air. 
Souvenir  des  VarieLies.     Waltz.     3.     W.  Knight. 
Contains  quite  a  number   of  popular   airs,   and  is 
well  calculated  to  please  both  dancers    and  lovers  of 
m  usic . 

Notturno  for  Piano.     5.     Db.  Silas. 

Perhaps  a  little  fuller  and  richer  in  harmony   th.au 
cage  of  nocturne.-      Good  melody. 

Genevieve  Quadrille.     4  hds.     3.  Strauss. 

Contains  some  of  the  best  airs  of  the  opera.     Bril- 
liant. 

Fairy  Chorus.     For  beginners.  IngraJiam. 

Fairy  Pearl  Schottiseh.     2.     G. 
Fairies'  Chain  Polka.     2.     C. 

Children    should    not   complain  of  being  made  to 
practice,  when  such  pleasii  g  are  made  ready 

for  them. 

Castagnette  Waltz.     3.     C  '    ■ 

Very  pretty. 
Barbe-blcue  Quadrille.     4  hds.     3. 

A  brilliant  collection  of  favorite  a 

Invitation  ffU  Galop.     4.      Kb. 

A  very  graceful  melody,   and  will  probably  please 
those  who  admire  Weber's  ''Invit  . 
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Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0.  F>  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staB 
aa  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Uosic  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,   the  expense  being 

two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or    fraction  thereof,   (about 

one    cent   for   an   ordinary  piece   of  music).      Persons  at  a 

1  ance   a    saving   of  lime   and 

ig  supplies      Books  can   also    be  sent  at 

.     .         aese  rates. 


null  0 


Whole  No. 


B  OSTON,    SATUED  A  Y,    M  A  Y    8,    1  8 


Vol.  XXIX.  No.  I. 


Gervinus  on  Handel  and  Shakespeare. 

R  1     I  I  RDIN  VXD     HILL]   l: 
(Concluded  f]  om  p  ige 

Tiiese  pheno nal    effects   of  music    are   fre- 
quently disputed  by  men  of  clear  intellect,    who 

feel  it  a  ne ity   to  account  for  [f 

they  once  po —    the  found  ition  of  words,  which, 

in  musical  drama,  by  well  deliued    individuality, 

situation,  and  so  on,    ai  e  rnific  ml 

than  usual,  they  feci  secure.     Tli 

melody  to  the  woi  d    .    m  ide  the  prim  ip  il  objec  i 

of  their  consideration  ;  they  deduce,    in  the   first 

place,  from  the  agreement    which  the;      I 

between  the  words  and    the    mi  I 

ment  procured  them  b\  the   mu     :,     ind,    h  iviiig 

once  obtained  a  firm  found  i  r  into 

the  music  whatever  fenlina 

in  their  own  mind.     This  i     the  course   ] 

by  Gervinus.     Me  lau 

capricious  and  fi  equentl}  conn  idi  :to  \   expl  m  i 

linns  and  interpret  ition  -  i  in  foi  tli  ol  B 

Symphonies-   and    yet    what    meai 

himself  nol  imagine  in  the  air    of  I  i  in 

Words  are  com ted  with    tone    in    the   m  i  I 

various  ways.     From  the  Mum]. 

in  tones  that  are   half  I  i    a   choi  us    by 

B  i  li,  .il  an  opei  alio.;         .  «  hat  a 

of  different  coml  ina  lint  il  is  -nil, 

itative,  whether  it    is    pn  sen  ted    ind 

i  rely  interrupts  a  re"  i 
exclamation,  that  the  text    can    aftec     « 

force  as  the  music.     I. 
pears  in  its  full  power,  ii   leaves 
wise  so  omnipotent,  far  behin  I.     Th 
fortunatt  '.;;,  we  ai 
too  near  at  hand.      It'  well 
can  s  :aroely  diminish  our  delighl    in 
but  wearisome  mu       ca  ■■    ■ 

greatest  poetical  m  istei    i  V. 

tere  I  is  exeil  •  1  by  the  text  of  an  01 .. 
We  can  uderstand  h 

supply  a  con  p 

for  music  n  I  ir,  heart,  . 

hours  together.     X  iy,  i 

■  .  it  is  impossible  for  the  he  11 
words  and  the  melo  ly  simu  I 

volitional  which    a    spoken    ;ei 

consists   must  be  utter 

n.  in  ord.  r  that, 
memoi  y,  the}  ma;  attain  to  intidligib 
mind.     Musi,',  howevei  ■  with 

the  li.'  -i  tone,  and  can  ies  ;. 
without  afiordinj  ,        -  even   i1 

sibility,  of  going  over  again  wh  it  he  h 
hoard.     It',  therefore,  the  word  i  are  n 
the  It  mpo  of  spoken  language,    « 
get  at  them;      li  is  this  i'.i,-t.    far    more   th  i 
indistinct  pronunciation  ol 
li  i    given  rise  to  the  custom  ol 
a  surrogate  in  which  .. 
eye  for  what  is  intended  for  th 

ployed  only  in  the 

ol    the    woi 
mastered,  our  twofold  attention  is  diracte  I. 

Hat  words  when    combined    with    melody  are 
not  merely  infei  ior  to  tin-  latter  in  the 
dueed  :  they  have  to  limit    and    resti  ict  their  en- 
tire sphere,  in  order  to  rentier  the  union  possible, 
be  ides  being  exposed  to  m  iny  a  little   bit    of  ill 
a    ige  from  the  mu  ic.     Sue] 
repetition— ol  itsell  pei  feci  I; 
words  and  sentences,  a  rep  [uently  in- 

dispensable, especially  in  the  most  importaii 

tli  iugh  nol     i  often  a      t   a     iall} 
In  the  -  line  way  it  is  of  vital    nece    ity    for    the 
development  of  the  musical  thought  that  the  I 
should  dwell  upon  words  which    by    i 
cation    I 

not~tobe  par- 
done  1   .'i     ;  1  Will  o 


exa  nple.  The  ni'.-:  ci  'ebrat  id  a  1/ 

in    comm  nrc     with  the   three! 

the  n  ords  "  [ch    weis    dass    mein     I  W'b   :r    lcbf, 

nnd    da;  s  Er     am    h'l  v.  m      I 

inen    ■■:■'.'      The     n  h  are 

Who  cares  V      Every  one  is  filled   with  the 
of  tin'  melo  ly,  with  ii-:  intensity  and  d 
w i th  il 

broad  II        ..        « Inch  il  roll 
It  is  1 

words 
given  to  him,  t ha  end  in 

I 

luce  in  him  a  ! 
him  al 

djl 
by,  and  hall 

I 
■  Il  this  inn 

as  any  i 

■  ■ 

'. 
n 

are, 

md  do  i 

B 

in. 

it,  in 
to  be  expre 

1 

il 

fore e,  a  n d  v a 

■  latter,  pe  i  yield  to  the  . 

est  delu 
X  ii 

Before   ] 
I 
ing  in  I 

in   instrumental  mu- 
sic. Gervinu 

very    pre- 
iting  from  all  kind 
for  he  is  v.  me  in  mil- 

iteral  m  e.      But  whal  is  this  I  -  pi  ove  ?  We 

music,  if  we  i   n  dure  ol 

rail}       Music  is  always  mu 
i-  go  "I  and  ba  I.  empty     n    :  .   ■ 
and  frivolous,  whether  it  be  whether  it 
be  played,      [t  is  not  a  1  which  poe- 
try first  i  is   all   soul,   and 
..  is  the  woi  I 


tho  Gem 


■  i:ii.-   :i"-'  hel  i  ■■  her  that 

Beethoven   intended   b\    the  '    ol   the    \'mt  !i 

S'.in:.'      ■  SOU" 

' 

i : 

oth  ible  and 

more  "  why  nol      i . ■  '    u-    i:.i  \ 

poet?     Tli 
of  Beel 

:  •  ■    I  I  ,  .  i ; I  I  ' 

I 
liis  last  Quartet        That  he  en 
well  a 

I 
I  hi m  say  s  1 
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Feelings,''  wliich  displays  an  astounding  power 
of  analysis  and  style,  tliis  sharp-sighlod  writer 
runs,  wit.li  genuine  virtuosity,  through  the  scales 
of  onr  sensations  and  affections,  their  modifica- 
tions, .mil  their  combinations.  It  is  a  strange 
fact!  Great  and  almost  intoxicating  as  is  the 
store  of  the  gradations  of  the  feelings  passed  in 
review  before  us,  we  feel  that  it  vanishes  before 
tin'  treasures  that  music  contains  within  itself, 
and  we  can  bul  seldom  find  the  most  delicately- 
calculated  combinations  of  descriptive  language 
completely  equal  to  a  piece  ol  music.  They  are, 
at'one  and  the  same  time,  too  sharp  and  too 
weak  for  it.  Gervinus  gives,  however,  as  it  were, 
tn  every  kind  and  description  of  feeling  an  exam- 
ple, an  illustrated  pictur it  of  Handel's  works. 

We  cannol  reason  with  the  commentator  when  he 
reads  musically  from  an  air  what  is  contained 
verbally  in  it,  though  we  may  feel  convinced  that 
a  sons  which  expresses  to  him,  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner,  quiet  love,  would,  with  other 
words,  convey  to  him  a  notion  of  humble  piety. 
But  are  then'  sufficient  grounds  for  the  compre- 
hensive significance  which  Gervinusattribut.es  to 
Handel's  airs,  when  he  asserts  that  it  would  be 
worse  for  music  if  we  lost  his  airs  than  if  we  lost 
his  choruses?  How  few  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  ! 

It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  genial  power, 
vigor,  and  mastery,  'haracterizing  the  creator  of 
the  Messiah.  But  his  art  has  its  blemishes,  and 
of  a  truth,  they  are  not  small.  They  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word.  Handel  was  a  manner- 
ist;  a  magnificent,  stupendous  genius,  but  yet  a 
mannerist.  Connected  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  with  Italian  opera(which  he  did  not  give 
up,  but  which  left  him  in  the  lurch),  he  had  be- 
come so  identified  with  its  standing  forms,  with 
its  concessions  to  virtuosity,  with  its  demands  for 
speediness  of  ^production,  that,  even  at  the  epoch 
when  he  soared  highest,  he  could  not  completely 
shake  off  the  habits  of  so  many  years.  His  cho- 
ral compositions,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  his  German  studies,  profited  by 
the  Italian  vocal  element.  But  the  grand  air 
with  its  broad  first  part,  and  with  its  short  second 
part,  and  with  its  everlasting  da  capo,  with  its 
prelude,  and  its  interlude,  and  its  bravura  em- 
bellishments always  similar  to  each  other,  all  this 
was  something  he  could  not, or  would  not,  give  up — ■ 
the  exceptions,  which  are  certainly  bri  Mian  t.proving 
the  rule.  And  his  great  fertility,  which  was  aided 
by  these  permanent  forms,  is  to  be  explained  also 
by  the  tact  that  he  returns  more,  than  any  very 
great  composer  to  the  same  figures,  rhythms, 
melismata,  cadences,  and  so  on.  I  was  nearly 
adding,  to  the  same  frame  of  mind,  to  the  same 
character,  to  the  same  style  of  writing  in  the  sep- 
arate movements,  but  I  dread  being  unjust. — 
Handel  went  to  his  work  with  all  the  abundant 
store  of  a  soul  overflowing  with  music — it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  stand  much  upon  trifles,  es- 
pecially in  his  airs.  If  the  words  took  a  firm  hold 
of  him,  he  could,  despite  all  existing  models,  be 
magnificent — if  they  left  him  cold,  he  would,  at 
any  rate,  write  something  with  a  head  and  a  tail 
to  it.  It  is  always  rather  a  ticklish  matter  to  as- 
cribe too  subtle  intentions  to  a  fiery  mind  of  this 
description,  as  Gervinus  does.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  genius  sometimes  intuitively  creates  things 
of  which,  so  to  say,  it  has  itself  not  thought.  Ex- 
planations and  interpretations  must  not,  however, 
be  pushed  so  far  as  absolutely  to  be  contrary  to 
what  really  exists.  Yet  to  this  length  do  the  ex- 
treme Handelites  go,  and  where  the  manifest, 
though  not  intentional,  untruth  commences,  a 
protest  must  be  entered  against  it.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  these  individuals.  Handel  made  the  person- 
ages of  his  dramas  permanent  musical  eharactei  -. 
he  described  musically  periods  and  countries- 
there  exist  innumerable  examples  to  prove  that 
he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Where  shall 
we  find  a  morei  nviting  opportunity  for  an  at- 
tempt at  charac  eristic  description  than  in  the 
meeting  of  individuals  of  opposite  natures?  But, 
in  their  duets,  Dalilah  and  .Samson,  Juno  and  the 
God  of  Sleep,  the  Philistine  Harapha  and  Sam- 
son sing  the.  same  things — the  composer  is  satis- 
fied with  expressing  the  situation  generally,  and 
with  interweaving  musically  the  different  voices. 


Semele  manifests,  according  to  Gervinus,  her 
frivolous  vamiy  by  four  bravura  airs,  but,  in  ad- 
dition to.  these,  she  has  three  airs;  which,  as  far 
as  regards  (lie  sense  ol  the  word-,  might  be  sung 
by  the  most  pious  Jewish  maidens.  Herakles, 
which  is  supposed  to  approach  most  nearly  to 
Greek  tragedy,  has  polyphonic  and  partly  fngued, 
choruses,  which  would  be  equally  appropriate  in 
Saul.  Handel  is  one  of  the  most  subjective  of 
all  composers- — he  has  his  strains  and  his  songs 
for  devotion  and  heroism,  for  joy  and  lamenta- 
tion, for  flattery,  and  defiance,  and  lovi — but  In- 
is  always  the  same  great  old  master,  whose  indi- 
viduality becomes  unmistakably  evident  after  the 
first  few  bars.  He  is,  and  always  "ill  be,  great- 
est, most  powerful,  and  most  objective  in  his 
mighty  choruses,  and  we  may  with  certainty  af- 
firm that  without  these  his  oratorios  would  be 
quite  as  much  forgotten  as,  despite  certain  splen- 
did pieces,  his  operas  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  aesthetics  of  music, 
even  though  the  author  should  assert  that  he  has 
found  everything  in  Handel,  the  other  musical 
heroes  of  Germany  would  necessarily,  one  would 
think,  be  mentioned  in  a  proper  tone  of  appreci- 
ation. Not  at  all.  Bach,  who,  in  his  solitary 
grandeur,  displayed  far  higher  artistic  dignity 
than  Handel,  is  not.  popular  enough  to  please  the 
Handel-worshippers — for  a  very  little,  they  would 
drive  him  down  from  the  musical  Parnassus,  to 
do  nothing  but  play  the  organ  and  practice  coun- 
terpoint. Of  Gluck,whom  Handel  despised,  they 
cannot,  of  course,  from  a  mere  feeling  of  rever- 
ence to  the  latter,  think  much.  Yet  Gluck 
raised  opera  to  a  height  of  which,  before  him,  no 
one  had  an  idea,  and,  beside  his  compositions  of 
this  kind,  Handel's  works  for  the  stage  make  a 
very  pitiful  appearance.  Of  Mozart,  Gervinus 
quotes  a  few  airs — and  speaks  of  his  talent  for 
elegiac  music.  For  Figaro  he  has  found,  some- 
where or  other,  the  expression  "music  ofintrigue" 
("Intri/ptenmusil"),  and  employs  it  with  great 
gusto.  In  this  "music  of  intrigue,"  however,  Mo- 
zart has  presented  the  world  with  a  work  of  such 
unexpected  novelty,  and  such  perfect  beauty,  as 
no  composer  either  before  or  after  him  has  equal- 
ed. Gervinus  absolutely  puts  in  print  the  mon- 
strous question  :  How  would  Mozart,  Gluck.  Mey- 
erbeer, and  Wagner  fare,  if  they  were  withdrawn 
from  the  stage,  and  presented,  in  the  concert- 
room,  in  a  dress-coat  and  yellow  kid  gloves?  It 
is  really  not  neeessarv  to  reply  that  there  exists 
no  costume  in  which  Mozart  has  not  been  played 
and  sung,  and  that  Gluck  still  lives  upon  the 
stage,  which  is  saying  more  than  that  he  is  effec- 
tive in  the  concert-room.  Meyerbeer  and  Wag- 
ner, however,  will  tell  us  that  every  work  of  art 
belongs  to  the  place  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  title  of  Gervinus's  book,  Handel  una '.  Shai- 
spere,  is  only  partially  justified  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. Gervinus  places  his  two  favorites  side  by 
side,  contemplates  them  witli  the  eve  of  the  liter- 
ary historian,  of  the  biographer,  of  the  poetical 
and  musical  critic,  and  finds  similarities  between 
them  in  their  similarities  and  dissimilarities.  On 
this  point,  I  will  not  presume  to  give  an  opinion 
— but  I  think,  with  all  submission,  that,  had  it 
pleased  Gervinus  to  select  some  other  poet,  sav. 
Schiller,  for  instance,  his  keen  perception  would 
have  been  quite  as  successful  in  establishing  par- 
allels. 

It  is,  however,  a  gratifying'  fact  that,  in  this 
age  of  rilled  cannon  and  of  plundered'-  —  but  1 
must  not  say  all  that  I  mean — there  should  he 
published  hooks  like  this  one  by  Gervinus,  and 
that  you  should  place  at  my  disposal  the  cotumi  s 
of  your  paper,  which  are  devoted  to  the  pressing 
interests  of  the  day,  to  descant  upon  it  at  such 
an  unbecoming  and  extravagant,  length.  Re- 
ceive as  my  thanks  the  assurance  that  I  have 
passed  over  in  silence  much  more  than  I  have  ut- 
tered, without,  on  that  account,  making  the  least 
pretension  to  be  considered  "master  of  style." 

*  The  original  is :  "in-der  Zeit  der  ge-ngenen  Kanonen  wnd 
rmgezogenm. — "  The  play  upon  the  words,  "gezogmen'*  and 
"ungezogenen,"  it,  is  utterly  impossible  to  render  literally. 
V  t  to  lose  the  juke  altogether  I  have  eiven  it  another  turn — 
for  which  I  trust,  I  shall  not  incur  the  censure  of  the  gonial 
and  accomplished  author. — Translator. 


The  Lied  and  the  Sonata. 
'I'm-  following  instructive  observations,  to  which 
we  alluded  in  our  lust,  arc  prefixed  to  die  programme 
ol  the  third  "Historical  Recital  'of  time.  Hitter  and 
Mr.  Mills.  'Ils-i  arc  plainly  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hitter. 

Tilt:    GERMAN     LI  lip. 

!'  rhaps  in  no  musical  form  do  we  find  the  indi- 
riiliuil,  characteristic  traits  of  nationality  more  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  than  in  the  sm;.  Melody, 
rhythm,  harmonious  treatment,  tendency  to  the  use 
of  major  or  minor  modes,  every  thing  concurs  10 
stamp  the  song  as  belonging  eminently  to  this  or 
that  nation.  Thus  tie-  modern  German  "Lied,"  so 
original  arid  even  peculiar  in  it>  melodious  construc- 
tion, so.  rich  and  characteristic  in  its  rhvihmic  ami 
harmonious  treatment  of  tie-  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, occupies  a  unique  place  in  die  forms  of  modern 
musical  culture. 

German  composers,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  published  many  compositions  for  the  voice 
with  an  accompaniment  for  pianoforte,  but  being  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  Italian  mnsic,  their  songs 
have  no  character  whatever;  they  waver  between  the 
cut  of  the  aria,  of  the  canzonet  and  that  of  the  song 
form.  The  effect  produced  is  eirher  heavy  and  dull, 
or  emptv  and  insignificant.  It  was  not  until  the 
gnat  masters,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  had 
unveiled  the  possibilities  of  modern  German  musical 
genius,  and  that  the  great  poets  Goethe  and  Schiller 
tempted  composers  with  their  immortal  poems,  that 
the  German  Lied  received  a  higher  poetical  meaning. 
A  modern  writer  says  : 

"Scfwbert  raised  the  Lied  to  the  height,  of  a  great 
work  of  art  ;  before  his  time,  melody  alone  w-as  re- 
quired of  a  song  composer;  he  was  the  first,  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  meaning  of  the  poem  he  intended 
to  treat,  and  to  hold  the  poet's  intention  as  sacred. 
So  true,  so  entirely  original,  so  comprehensive  was 
this  great  genius,  that  in  the  enormous  number  of 
sorgs  he  composed,  we  find  almost  every  possible 
human  emotion  sketched  in  tone,  with  unrivalled 
beauty  and  power  ;   and  with  what  deep  feeling  ! 

"Beethoven  gave  his  genius  to  song  upon  occasion  ; 
hut  these  longing  moods  of  mind  which  hecome  ten- 
der little  songs  with  others,  he  fashioned  into  great 
adagios  ;  his  songs  needed  the  large  territory  of  the 
complete  orchestra. 

"Afendelssbitn,m  the  Lied, preferred  poems  of  which 
the  feeling  kept  within  the  hoands  of  pleasant  grace- 
fulness, to  those  in  which  the  stormy  waves  of  pas- 
sion threatened  danger  to  the  fragile  barque  of  song. 
lie  chose  rathe?  to  break  with  the  poet  than  to  sin 
against  lovely  agreeabilitv. 

"Schu7nann,the  greatest  Lied  composer  since  Scha- 
hert,  is  broad,  impassioned,  vet  in  the  highest  degree 
feminine  in  feeling, — romantic,  oriental  even  in  col- 
oring, his  wonderful  imagination  someiirnes  leads 
him  beyond  the  strict  outlines  of  legal  fonns  ;  and  yet 
a  lover  of  this  greatly  gifted  master  can  hut  rejoice  in 
the  luxuriant,  lyrical  and  dramatic  life  that  sometimes 
leads  him  to  transgress  the  common  houndaries." 

The  highest  flower  of  an  art  like  music — an  ever 
progressive  art.  an  art  that  has  no!  yet  attained  its 
highest  point  of  culmination,  like  painting  and  sculp- 
ture— is  almost  always  the  last  flower.  And  as  gen- 
uine originality  always  first  develops  itself  from  what 
has  preceded  it,  so  the  Lied  of  Robert  Franz  un- 
doubtedly sprang  from  that  of  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann. As  this  intelligent,  scholarly,  gifted  compo- 
ser is  fortunately  yet  living,  and  as  there  is  no  meas- 
ure of  length  in  art,  we  will  avoid  asking  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  equalled  or  surpassed  those  who  went 
before  him,  but  will'be  grateful  that  we  have  him 
also 

Many  members  of  the  school  called,  in  the  slang  of 
the  fenilleton,  that  of  the  "Mnsic  of  the  future,"  have 
essayed  their  powers  in  the  Lied  form.  Liszt  has 
written  many  songs,  the  majority  of  which  are  over- 
strained, harsh  and  impracticable  for  the  singer  ;  but 
a  few  among  them  are  rare  jewels  of  the  purest  water. 

The  short  extract  on  the  pi-ogramme  from  Wag- 
ner's '  Lohengrin,"  is  Ltiven  as  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  what  this  composer  can  accomplish  in  a  sim- 
ple, melodious,  pathetic  vein — when  he  chooses. 

THE    SQXATA. 

The  keyed  instrument,  with  its  different  forms  and 
names,  such  as  Spinet.  Clavichord,  Virginal,  Harp- 
sichord, Clavier,  Cembalo,  Clavecin,  Fhiegel,  until 
it  became  in  our  days,  the  Pianofoite,  has  been  since 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared in  a  tolerably  perfect  and  useful  shape,  the 
favorite  instrument  of  composers  and  amateurs;  and 
since  that  time  it  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
development  of  musical  art  in  general.  The  Piano- 
forte fwe  here  use  the  term  in  its  general  sense)  pos- 
sesses a  technique  of  its  own,  and  consequently,  mi- 
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sic  written  for  it  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to    tin's 
peculiar  mechanism.     In  the   literature  of  pianoforte 
music,  from  us  banning  uiitil    our   time,    we    find 
every  form  of  composition  assimilated    to  the  peculi- 
arities of  ibis  universal   inst.rumeivi  ;  the  [mprovisa 
tion,  Fantasia,  Prelude,  Toccata,    Utu  le,    « ii 
loose  forms  ;  the  distinct,  rhythmical,  measured  forms 
of  old  and  new  dances,  such   as  the   Gavotte,    Sara- 
bande,  Anglaise,  Courante,  Gitrue,  Allemande.Bour- 
!.'.',    Menuetto,    Polonaise,     Valse,    Mazurka,    etc   ; 
melodies    with   variations;  the    complicated    contra- 
puntal   JFugue  and  Canon;  the  Suite  o!   Bach  and 
Handel ;  the  Sonata  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and   Beetho- 
ven, etc.,  etc,     These  constitute  a   store   of  musical 
treasures,  which,    while   they  show  us   tin-   different 
changes    in    form    and  taste,    Lhe  growth  and   rich- 
ness <>f    musical    minds,  i  enable    us  to  I 
the  composer  to  his  own  individual   poetical   region 
I >f  all  the  t-i  in  -  ui  pianoforte  music,  none  is  so 
so  noble  mill  iii  ii-  ideal  contents  so  i  ii  h  mil  di 
the  Sonata  ;  it.  is  the  point  of  culmination  of  all  in- 
strumental music.     It  becomes  the  Symphony  when 
adapted  to  tin-  manifold  Orchestra      The  Sona 
a   composition   in  two,    three    and   foui    movei 
each  different  in  Tempo,  Rhythm,  K •- \-  ami   \] 
ous  character,  which  by  means  of  contrast,    variety, 
err,  gives  to  the  hearer  a  picture  of  ideal  inward  hu- 
man life. 

Alum;  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  word   Sona- 
ta  was  first  employed  to  designate, 
sitions  intended   to   be   playc  lb;    instruments     ■■■ 
canzone  v..  i ,  applied  in  tho  c  inn  n  Ii  .1  foi  the  hum  m 
voice      Then  the  forms  ...   insti  nmei  I  il   mil    c  ,vci 
entirely  copied  fi  om  those  of  vocal  i 
towards  tin-  middle  of  the  1 7;h  cent n 
music  began  to  create  its    own   pcculiai    forms.      I 
first  Sc i.,.i i  is  '.'..  re  composed  for  the  violin  and  pub- 
lished m  ii  -  i  by   ll.iu  \  Biber,  i  ha]    l-m 
burg.     In  I  lis.:  the  cri  at   vio 
12  Sonatas  for  the  Violin,  Bassand  i 
first  Sonata  for  the  ( llavier,  ho 
in  the  development  of  this  form  wn  I  ami 

published  in  [C9G,  by  Kidman,  the  predeo  of,] 

S.  liarli  as  cantor  ai   the    Lei  |  I      una 

Mattheson  of  1  [amburg,  tin-  a  . 
tin-  science  of  M  u  >i  :,    published,   in  171 
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Norma,  Mile.  Tiotjens  ;  Adalgisa,  Mile.  Sinico  :  Pol- 
lio,  Signor  Mongini ;  Oroveso,  Signor  Foli.  That 
since  Mme.  Grisi  lias  left  the  stage  Mile.  Tietjens, 
though  a  German,  is  now  the  only  absolutely  accept- 
able Norma  can  hardly  I"',  denied.  Her  voice  ap- 
peared very  much  fatigued,  bul  lior  performance  gen- 
erally  exhibited  those  qualities  for  which  il  has  long 
been  favorably  noted. 

( )n  Thursday    night,    there    was    a    very   effective 

porfo inee  of  Rigokllo,  with  Mine  Vunzini,  Signor 

Mongini,  Mr.  Santley,  Mile.  Scnlchi,  and  Signor 
Foli  in  the  principal  characters.  —  Mus.  World, Api  3. 

Fidelio,  on  Saturday  night,  drew  an  inidience 
which,  to  judge  by  the  look  of  the  house,  outnumber- 
ed the  audiences  oroughl  by  Norma  and  RigolMo  put 
together.     Signor  Arditi  was  once  more  at  the  head 

of  the  orchestra,  and   the  execution   of  tl vert-are 

(the  magnificent  Leonora  No.  3)  was  so  fine  that  the 
audience  called  for  it  again,  with  such  unmistakable 
enthusiasm  that,  long  as  it  is,  it  bad  to  be  repeated 
from  the  first  note  of  the  introduction  to  the  end  of 
the  allegro.  The  entire  performance,  however,  in- 
strumental and  vocal,  was  of  the  very  best,  the  value 
of  the  newly-organized  chorus  being  convincingly 
demonstrated  in  the  wonderful  episode  of  the  tempo 
rarily  enfranchised  prisoners  (which,  by  the  way,  did 
not  get  "a  hand"  of  applause),  and  the  prodigious 
finale  of  the  second  act,  nothing  less  grand  and  in- 
spiriting than  which  could  possibly  have  prevented 
the  unequalled  scene  of  the  dungeon,  immediately 
preceding  it,  from  being  oilier  than  an  anti-climax, 
seeing  that  the  dramatic  interest  culminates  with  the 
duct  between  Florestan  and  Leonora-Fidelio — at 
once  his  deliverer  and  faithful  wife.  Mile  Tietjens, 
having  completely  recovered  from  her  indisposition, 
gave  one  of  her  noblest  representations  of  Fidelio,  her 
performance  of  which  sublime  character,  however,  is 
too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  that  we  should 
dwell  in  detail  upon  any  part  of  it.  Enough  that  the 
lady  to  whom  for  years  we  are  exclusively  indebted 
for  occasional  representations  of  Beethoven's  one 
dramatic  work  (to  say  nothing  of  Cherubini's  Medea, 
Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tauride,  and  other  masterpieces), 
has  rarely  done  more  to  prove  that,  while,  she  is  in 
possession  of  her  exceptional  means.  Fideho  must 
still,  of  necessity,  form  part  of  the  operatic  repertory. 
The  Florestan  of  the  evening  was  Signor  Bulterini 
(one  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  most  recent  importations),  a 
gentleman  who  owns  a  powerful  tenor  voice,  which 
by  husbanding  a  little  more  carefully  lie  might  use  to 
much  better  purpose.  He  sang  too  loudly  from  first 
to  last,  and  thus  missed  an  opportunity  of  impressing 
the  audience  with  Florestan's  impassioned  soliloquy 
in  the  dungeon  scene.  Otherwise  he  was  correct 
enough  and  had  fairly  acquainted  himself  with  the 
music.  A  more  satisfactory  Don  Pizano  than  Mr. 
Santley,  as  we  have  bad  frequent  occasions  of  de- 
claring, is  not  now  to  be  named.  No  one  since  the 
late  Staudigl  in  his  prime  has  sung  the  music  so  well, 
and  even  Staudigl  in  his  prime  did  not  sing  it  better. 
In  the  small  but  by  no  means  unimportant  character 
of  Marcellina  Mile.  Sinico  was,  as  she  never  fails  lo 
be,  perfect ;  and  in  Mr.  Charles  Lyall  she  enjoyed 
the  co  operation  of  a  ,  Jacquino,  who  not  only  knows 
the  music  thoroughly,  hut  gives  significance  to  the 
pari  by  acting  alike  unobtrusive  and  sensible.  Sig- 
nor Fob,  as  times  go.  is  perhaps  as  good  a  Rocco  i  3 
could  be  chosen,  and  Signor  Campi  is  more  than  re- 
spectable us  the  Minister,  who  does  :•■"'.  appear  u  itil 
the  last  finale.  Besides  the  overture,  the  exquisite 
quartet  in  the  first  scene  (Miles.  Tietjen  and  Sinico, 
Signor  Foli,  and  Mr.  Lyall)  was  encored  and  repent- 
ed, while  after  the  great  scene  of  the  dungeon — the 
quartet,  the  deliverance  of  Florestan  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Leonora  with  a  loaded  pistol,  and  the  raptu- 
rous duet  between  the  devoted  pair,  once  mure  united 
—  Mile.  Tietjens,  Signor  Bulterini,  Signqr  Foli,  and 
Mr.  Santley  had  to  appear  Inline  the  lamps  to  be 
newly  and  warmly  applauded.  The  opera  was  lis- 
tened (o  throughout  with  an  interest  that  could  not 
he  misunderstood.  It  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  produce  it  thus  early,  inasmuch  as 
when  tlie  wandering  stars  who  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  "fashionable"  season  have  arrived,  Beet- 
hoven and  his  Fidelio  must  perforce  be  laid  aside. 

The  opera  on  Monday  -was  //  Trovatore.  What 
about//  Trovatore?  Thus  much  and  no  more:  — 
Mile,  Tietjens  played  Leonora,  Mile  Scnlchi  played 
Azncena,  Signor  Mongini  played  Manrico,  Signor 
Full  played  Ferrando,  ami  Mr.  Santley  played  Count 
di  Luna  ;  Mr.  Santley  was  compelled  to  repeat  'Tl 
halen  ;"  Signor  Mongini  was  compelled  to  repeat 
''Ah  si,  ben  mio  ;"  Mile.  Tietjens,  Signor  Mongini, 
and  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra,  were  compelled 
to  repeal  the  "Miserere;"  there  was  a  full  house,  and 
tbero  was  a  great  deal  of  applause.      Vo'da  lout.   These 

who  want  an\   aboul    XI   Trovatore.  may  refer  to 

divers  precious  volumes  of  the  Musical  World,  where- 
in they  will  find  enough  and  to  ■  | 

On  Tuesday  Mile.  lima  de  Murska  made  her  first 


appearance  for  the  season  as  Linda,  in  Linda  dt  Clia 
in. nun.  Her  reception  was  highly  flattering,  and  de- 
servedly so,  I'm-  she  is  singing  even  better  than  when 
she  was  lasi  among  us  Signor  Xaudm  [his  first  ap- 
pearance) was  Carlo;  Signor  Oiampi  (his  also),  lie- 
Marchess ;  Signor  Hagagiolo  (hi-),  the  I'rcfetio ; 
Mile.  Scnlchi,  L'ieroito;  and  Mr.  Santley,  Antonio. 
—  Times,  April  7. 

(in  Thursday  evening  the  "Huguenots"  was  given 
with  a  very  strong  east,  as  it  included  the  three  prime 
donne.  at  present  in  London,  The  exacting  demands 
on  Mile  Tietjens's  voice  in  this  opera  showed  more 
strongly  than  ever  how  much  she  needs  repose,  as  at 
tones  her  fatigue  was  painfully  apparent,  notably  m> 

in  the  duel  Willi  Marcel,  in  the  third  act,  or  lie-  ?eeond 
as  it  was  made  last  evening.  Clever  as  Mile  de 
Murska  is  in  executing  such  music  as  that  allotted  to 
Margarita  di  Valois,  we  prefer  Mile.  Sinieo's  bright 
metallic  voice  in  this  character.  Of  course  her  sing- 
ing lent  an  importance  to  the  part,  which  fined  a 
recognition  from  a  very  apathetic  audience, who  never 
appear  to  recognize  how  beautiful  is  the  music  writ- 
ton  for  the  Queen.  The  music  allotted  to  Urban  be- 
ing too  low  fot  Mile..  Vanzini's  voice,  was  raised,  a 
very  questionable  proceeding.  In  the  air,  "Xnl.il 
Donna,"  Mile.  Vanzini  was  very  successful,  but  in 
the  interpolated  cavatina,  "No  non  giammai  scommet- 
I","  her  singing  left  much  to  be  desired.  Signor 
Mongini  was  in  magnificent  voice,  and,  as  Raoul, 
showed  clearly  that  he  lias  succeeded  in  cheeking  his 
exuberant  style.  At  times,  of  course,  a  tenore  robusto 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  opera,  and  here  of 
course  this  artist  has  no  living  rival,  but  we  were 
much  gratified  to  find  the  great  progress  be  has  made 
in  the  delivery  ol  the  passages  requiring  more  expres- 
sion than  strength.  Mr.  Sautlev  lias  exchanged  his 
part  of  Nevers  for  that  of  San  Oris,  by  which  the 
former  is  left,  in  the  hands  of  Sig.  Tagliafieo,  who, 
though  a  conscientious  artist,  lias  not  now  the  power 
to  sing  exactly  the  notes  set  down  for  him  by  the 
composer.  f)e  Nevers  has  not  much  to  do,  but  Mr. 
Santley  has  made  the  part  peculiarly  bis  own,  and 
therefore  any  other  artist  is  heard  at  a  disadvantage. 
Signor  Bagagiolo's  voice  is  not  sufficiently  powerful 
fur  the  music  of  Marcel,  but  nevertheless  lie  did  his 
bet,  and  that  successfully.  The  choruses  were  given 
with  much  precision,  and  with  the  exception  of  the. 
grand  chorus  of  the  "Benediction  des  Poignards," 
faultlessly  sung.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  chorus 
there  was  a  want  of  decision  which  was  apparent  to 
all.  The  Guards  band  also  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act  were  rather  at  fault,  in  the  opening  of  the  instru- 
mental portion  of  the  bridal  chorus.  Taken  howev- 
ct  as  a  whole,  the  performance  was  satisfactory. 

"Linda"  is  to  be  repeated  to-morrow,  the  "Hu- 
guenots" cm  Monday,  "Fidelio"  on  Tuesday,  and  we 
are  promised  "//  Flauto  Magico"  on  Thursday.  —  Or- 
chestra, April  9. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  were  conclud- 
ed for  the  season  by  an  entertainment  that  was  ad- 
vertised to  be  for  the  "Director's  benefit."  The  three 
principal  pianists — Mme.  Arabella  Goddard,  Mme. 
Schumann  and  Mr.  Halle — all  took  part  in  it.  play- 
ing together  Bach's  Concerto  in  P  minor,  with  qnin- 
tel  accompaniment.  Herr  .Joachim  (who  played  su- 
perbly), Signor  Piatti,  rlaster  Arthur  La  jcune  and 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  all  appeared,  and  the  programme 
was  made  up  of  masterpieces.  The  list  of  winks 
performed  during  the.  past  season,  the  eleventh  .shows 
how  wide  is  the  field  explored  in  these  valuable  con- 
certs. Beethoven  has  been  most  frequently  perform- 
ed, next  in  order  comes  Mendelssohn,  and  then  Mo- 
zart ;  while  Bach,  lo-  reason  of  his  green  old  age. 
and  Schubert,  for  his  fresh  youthfulness,  follow  at.  a 
dead  heat,  Boe'cherini,  Cheruhini,  Corelli,  Dussek, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Hummel.  Marcello,  Molique,  Por- 
pora,  Schumann,  Tartini,  Weber  and  Wolfl,  have  all 
been  represented  As  if  in  atone  for  the  absence  of 
S  poll  r  from  this  goodly  catalogue,  Ilerr  Joachim 
hronglit  forward  at  the  last  conceit,  not  included  in 
the  list,  iwo  movements  by  the  great  violin  compos: 
er.  The  increasing  popularity  of  these  concert-  is 
the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  for  English  music. 
We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  instrumental  por- 
tions, but  we  should  like  to  see,  more  variety  in  the 
vocal  music.  Not  a  word  can  be  said  against  Schu- 
bert's songs,  for  which  the  3  director  shows  a  laudable 
partiality.  But  Schubert  wrote  some  noil;  why  do 
we  nor  hear  more  than  about  nine!  It  is  true 
that  the  vocal  music  is  only  intended  as  a  relief  to 
the  instrumental.  But  as  the  audience  is  composed 
tu  a  great  extent  of  the  same  individuals  at  every 
concert,  it  is  a  questionable  relief  to  always  bear  the 
same  song.  It  is  a  reproach  to  singers  that  their 
repertoire  is  so  much  more  limited  than  that  of  pla  - 
eis.  A  few  years  ago,  a  lady,  who  used  con-' 
in  appear  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  was  m 
the  habit  of  always  begging  her  hearers  to  "Name 
the  glad  day,"  anil  in  the  season  that  has  just  closed 


another  lady  lias  been  asking  as  perseveringly,  "All  1 
why  do  we  love7" — Athenaeum,  March  '1~ . 

The  1'iiti  ii  u:it'i\ir  Suet  ii',,  which  1m-  given 
it  concerts  ai  the  Hanovei  Square  Rooms  since  the 
year  1833,  gave  us  first  concert  of  the  present 
on  Wednesday  evening  .-o  St.  James's  Hall.  The 
reason  for  the  change  in  the.  locale  cannot  be  given 
in  better  words  i ban  in  those  of  the  historical  and  nil- 
alytical  programme  written  by  Mr.  (,.  A.  Macfarren 
for  the  society.  "The  time  has  come  when  the  old- 
•  t  ol  the  musical  iocic  ies  of  London  must  no  long- 
er address  its  efforts  to  the  gratification  of  any  circle 
lei  -  than  that  of  the  who!.,  round  of  music  lovers  in 
the  city  where  its  concerts  are  held.  1c  ha-  the 
once  more  changed  its  locality  to  meet  that  demand 
of  the  lime  which  itself  hm  prompted  "  On  the  oth- 
er band  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  removal 
of  these  entertainments  from  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
the  let  in  London  for  sonority,  and.  in  our  opinion, 
sufficiently  large  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  refined  and 
finished  orchestral  performance,  is  a  perilous  experi- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pecuniary  results 
may  realize  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  society, 
but  that  art  will  be  a  gainer  by  the  effects  of  an  or- 
chestral performance  in  St.  James's  Hall  is  question- 
able. "In  the  attempt  to  popularize  art,"  said 
Holmes,  the  biographer  of  Mozart,  there  is  "danger 
of  vulgarizing  it;  for.  in  a  large  assembly  of  persons 
in  London,  attracted  by  rival  star  singers  and  soloists, 
the  sensual  will  always  prevail  over  the  intellectual." 
At  all  the  monster  classical  orchestral  concerts  given 
in  Exeter  Hall  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  before  a 
mixed  audience,  there  is  less  discrimination  than 
wisdom  in  tic  applause,  and  we  have  more  than 
once  witnessed  a  very  mediocre  singer  carry  away 
the  honors  ol  the  concert,  in  which  a  very  creditable 
performance  of  a  classical  orchestral  composition 
was  comparatively  unnoticed.  Then,  too,  in  a  very 
large  audience  of  various  tastes^  partizans  of  vocalists 
and  soloists  frequently  persist  in  recalls  and  encores, 
and  thus  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  cultivated  ama- 
teur and  the  professional  auditor.  Let  us  hope  that 
no  such  results  may  arise  from  the  change  that  has 
taken  place,  in  the  removal  of  the  society's  concerts 
from  Hanover  Square  to  St.  James's  Hall.  Indeed 
that  the  directors  have  shown  their  wisdom  in  the 
change  would  seem  to  he  proved  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  crowded  and 
fashionable  audience.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cusins,  the  con- 
ductor, was  warmly  greeted  on  bis  entering  the  or- 
chestra.    The  programme  was  rich  and  varied. 

Symphony  in  tl  minor vVoelfl. 

Seenn  -1  Aid      llCrudele!  ah  no  mio  bene,"  "Non  mi 

dire'    ili  Don.  Giovanni) Mozart. 

Mile    Anna  Regal]  I  her  first  appearance  in  England). 

Concerto  for  Violin Beethoven. 

Violin,  11  err  Joachim'. 

Scenae  Cavatsna,  "Sulve1  dimora  casta  e  pura"  (Faust). 

Ilea  nod. 
Mr.  Vernon  Rigby.     Violin  Obbligato,  Mr.  V.  Collins. 

Overture,  "  Eurvan'the" -    Weber. 

Symphony  in  A  minor.  (Scotch) Mendelssohn. 

Aria,  "Pur  diccsti,  o  bocca  bel!  -. " L-.tti 

Mile,   \iinii  Rs-gan. 
Solos  for  Violin,  a.  Abendlied Schumann. 

11    !::"ri''  -    .,       ( Seb.  Bach. 

Allegro  m  E.      I 
Violin,  Flerr  Joachim. 
Overture,  '  Dodoiska."   Cherubini. 

Each  movement  id'  the  symphony  by  Woelfl,  a 
composer  well  known  by  pianoforte  players,  particu- 
larly for  his  celebrated  sonata,  the  "Xe  plus  Ultra," 
is  replete  with  melody,  and  beautifully  rhythmical. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  minuet,  which, 
however,  seems  to  bs  taken  from  the  canon  of 
Haydn's  Oxford  Symphony,  in  E  minor.  The  above 
symphony  and  the  remainder  of  the  orchestral  pieces 
were  carefully  conducted  hy  Mr.  Cusins.  The  band, 
with  a  few  additional  stringed  instruments,  is  -till 
•oo  weik  for  St  Jones's  Hall.  The  brass  wind  in- 
struments, generally,  are  too  powerful.  The  cJiiaro- 
scuro  of  concert  orchestral  performances  is  of  a  more 

u-a 1   and  delicate  nature  than  that  required  in   the 

performance  of  dramatic  music  in  a  large  theatre, and 
this  distinction  so  strictly  observed  on  the  continent, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  best  con- 
ductors of  London  hands:  Beethoven's  concerto  for 
violin  was  magnificently  rendered  hy  Heir  Joachim. 
Of  bis  performance  of  a  concerto  with  which  he  made 
his  debut  in  I  S4-t  it  is  almost  unnecessary  now  to  re- 
mark that  he  played  it  in  a  splendid  style  ;  his  ca- 
denzas were  admirably  constructed  and  marvellously 
executed.  The  first  part  closed  with  Weber's  overture 
to  "Euryanthe,"  given  with  immense  spirit  by  the 
band.  Mendelssohn's  symphony  in  A  minor  (the 
Scotch)  was  the  great  feature  of  the  Second  part.  All 
its  marvellous  beauties  were  fully  developed  under 
Mr  Cusins's  ear.ful  guidance.  A  dreamy  morceau 
lo-  Schumann  (the  Abendlied)  and  a  Loure  and  Pre- 
lude in  E  by  Bach  were  the  pieces  assigned  to  Herr 
Joachim  in  this  part,  and  the  concert  closed  with 
Cherubim's  overture  to  '  /  '.  ■  "     The  novelty  of 
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tlie  concert  was  the  lady  vocalist.  Her  voir.',  is  a 
pure  soprano,  end  though  not  powerful,  it  is  pleasing 
in  quality.  Mile.  Kegan,  wc  presume,  is  a  German 
lady;  she  has  been  well  instructed,  sings  with  feeling 
and  taste,  with  a  modest  shake,  and  perfect  intona 
tion.  Her  singing  of  Mozart's  aria,  though  deficient 
in  dramatic  expression,  was  a  very  conscientious  in- 
terpretation of  the  author,  tn  the  simple  aria  of 
Lotti,  accompanied  hy  Mr.  Cusins  .-it  the  pianofore, 
she  was  equally  successful.  Altogether  this 
ttinte  made  a  favorable  impression.  Mr.  Righy  is 
rising,  deservedly,  into  public  favor.  —  Orchestra, 
March  13. 

Subjoined  is  the  programme  of  the  second  concert: 

Symphony,  No  2,  in  G Schumann. 

[teeit  e  Aria.  "Che  faro  senza  Eurydice'1 Gluck, 

I hi i'h  in  G  minor . .    M .  i ; '  1  ■  ■ : -  nini 

Kuril    e  Aria,      Mi  trull  quell'almn  ingrata,]  Mozart. 

Overture,  '  The  Wedding  ol  Camacho'1  Mendelssohn 

Symphony,  No.  8,  in  F Beethoven. 

Pong   "  Marguerite"  

Overture,  "Zauberflote" 

Schumann's  symphony  [perhaps  hi    best)   was  ad. 
mirahlv  played,  and  both  more  liked    and  moi 
plauded  than  on  the  occasion  of  us  first  prod 
liv  tie-  Philharmonic  Society,  five  vears   ince     M  me 
Schumann    played    Mendelssohn's    concerto,    on  a 
Broadwood   pianoforte,    ami  was   "recalled"   at  tie: 

c :lusion  of  her  very  energetic  performance.     The 

railv  overture  of  Mendelssohn  was  nut,  by  any  mi 

11  played  as  tie'  symphony  ;  but  il 
beauty  sh out,  n.  .   i 

At  the  third  concert,  llcrr  Reinecke  is  to  play  Mo- 
zart's pianoforte  concerto  in  D,  and  an  overtui  i 
his  pen,  entitled  Kiln      M     rre.d,  will  be  given.     The 
sj  mphonies  at  this  cone  S  :hub  rt'         l  '■ 

minor  (unfinished),  and  Beethoven's  in  C  minor. — 
HIus.    II        I,    1     ,;  10. 

( 'i:  i  ■  i  V  i   Pa  law       The  finest  of  Schubert's  Sym 
phonics,  the  ninth,  and   Mozart's  exquisite 
dote"  <  tverture  were  both  rendered  with  not  ■ 
perfection  at  I  u  I  Satnrd  ly's  I  It  \   tal  Palai  c  Co 
But  the  accompaniments  to  Mendelssohn's   I> 
Concerto  were   played  with    an  amount  of  careless 
coarseness  that  reminded  the  hearer  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  conductor  to  oxcel  in  more^um  one  branch  of 
in-  art.     Tin'  man  who  directs  to   adm  rati  n  the  in- 

terpretati if  a  purely  oi  chestral    work   rarel 

sntlieient  attention  to  the  requirementsi  f  n  sii 
solo  player.     The  piano  part  of  M  end 
ccrto  »  it  i  confided  to  M  la  Go  Idar 

en  ing  fingci  -.      Wagnci  's    nn  on    i  :    M 

dclssohn,  that  "he  was  a   man    who.  h.'u 
to  say,  said  it  well,'-'  apple's  more  fitly  to  Mendels- 
sohn's admirer    Gade, 

land,"  made  no  effect  despite  all  the  i  ;s  which, 

has  got 

tributed  to  this  concert  by  Mile    Regan,  whose 
\  mil'  gains  on  the  cat ,  and 
baSSO,  who  lias  on  mi'  on'    : 
tcrest.     Tn  day's  programme  in  :lu  les 
lii'i'ilao  en1 1  "I'''  imetheus"    music      'l 
men!  stales  [hat  it  will  he  heard  in  its  Cntil 
ably  tor  the  first  time  in  England." — All 

la  ii'  to  — The  programme  ol'  the  t\\ 
Inst.   ( iowandhaus    I  loncerl  consisted    i 
works  by  Beethoven,  namely,  the  "Kyi 
"Sunctiis,"  and     B  im  di  from   I  io  Mass    in  ( I 

major,  and  tin.'  Ninth  Si  mphoni .  Til  i  i 
«  ire  Mllos.  Strauss,  Borc'e,  Hcrren  i .' 
Ehrke. 

K.  is  o.-i.i  ie.  —According   to   annual   custom,  a 
performance  of  Graun's    Tod  Jcsu  was  given 
Musical  Society  on  Good  Friday 

Mawiii  im.  — /  ■ 
ccssful  iii  its   first  production,  Im'  in   ci n 

i  :  m  created  by  llerrll.  Wngi         pamph- 

'    I  i  das   ./in/.  -.'' 

the  ./,  wish    /'."<  in    lit  tn     1/ 

hissed  at  the  t th    pci  formance.     The    ; 

the  local  papers  nre  inst  the 

ehampem  ol   the   FutU]  e. 

Si    Ih  rEP.snt  no — Mine.  Adelina    Patti   selected 
Don  /' :  /mi  ■  foi  her  benefit.     Bouq 
size  were  presented  liet  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
bouquets  as  big  round  a-  tabl<    .  of  which  half 

'In  addition  to 
these  monster  specimens  ol  the  florist's  art,  there  was 
an  absi dute  dclugeof 

■  ■!  wreaths,  from  tin-  side  boxes.      1    e  v  due  of 
[tributes  of  homage   at    the-    time 

year  could  la  il  be  less  than    I *  rouble  I 

artisi ' .  a  Im  1  her  also    a    | 

and  a  brooch,  m  tl 


these  objects  ar-'    worth    40,01    i  .   others  put 

them  down  at  the  more  modest  sum  of  I  2,000.  The 
correct  amount  lii  somewhere  between  the 

two  sums.      Of   '"I  P 

substantial  tokens  of  her  hie.h  popularity  in  this  cap- 
ital. But  it  appears  thai  ladies  who 
are  m  ele  of  sterner  stuffand  p  i            i  trength 

of  mind  to  refuse  a  ] nl  of  jewelry.     Such 

phenomenon  is  M  lie.  I  an  i  owski.    SI 

when  the  conduc- 
tor handed  her  first  a  bouquet    ami  then  a  bn 

The  bouq  lined. 

Sh--  said  that  it  w 
poor  ;  i 

ic.cpt    a   present  "     If   Mile, 
iw  -la  'hon  -!il  to  make  capital  out  of  this  act  of 
abnegation,  she  mis  ed   her  mark,  for    the   audi- 
appear  to  a] 
ing  admiration  ;  quite  the  contrary. 

St.   Pi  tersburg 
Mm".  Patti 
i      a  the  151  I  'eh    of    M 

'.' 
retta,  " I."  I  lernier  des  ' 

'.  and    whi  '.'d    at 

Grand 
D 

V 1 1  \  v  \        ! 

.  i  '         house  w 

l 

i 
.  B 

i       : 

i 

I'titly  arriv 
short  til 

i     •  ,  , 

gramn: 

\  a 
11111111,' 

-  '     ■        . 

1 

i  ■ 

Jltusinil  (f  ovrfsponbente. 

,\ :  .■.  ^ 

Herr 
Bussn 

i  0\ 

re  made 

Mr.    ih 

Philharmonic ;  I 
' 
Philharn  hanged 

son  the  Miller  Overture  has  l"  wn,  and  the 

•1  Sym- 

onc  of 

Hall.      lie   ,'  S      I; 

Mills,  d  I  i'<i     '1  ;..    .     .  '  '        Singer,  M 

a,. I  Miss  Jose;     II   ■'        I 
attractions  : 

■ 



s.  b.  : 

i  :  Scherzo, 

ipitally  pl.r  ed  Va- 

B  The 

Roman  Schu- 

Mr.  Mills 

1  ..  . 


wonderful  in  its  force  and  decision,  lie  received  a 
merited  encore  and  responded  thereto  with  Schu- 
mann's delicious  "Des  Abends"  (from  op.  12).  Of 
Mr,  Bergner's  own  playing  there  is  but.  little,  to  he 
said  ;  his  rare  merit-  as  mi  artist  are  mi  well  known 
ami  appreciated  thai  one  hesitates    to    repi  a: 

words  of  praise;  suffice  it  to    say,   then,    that 
his  performance  (both  in  bis  solos  ami  in   the   Trio 
and  Quartet)  fully  justified  his  well  established  rep- 
utation, ami  that  Im  was  greeted  with  much  enthusi- 
asm by  a  disgracefully  small  audience, 
(hi  Wednesday  evening  Mmc    Parepa  Rosa  made 
after  her  Inm-:   illness)  in    a   mis- 
cellaneous concert  at  Steinway  Hall  ;  she  was  assist- 
A.  H.  Peasa  (pianist),   fail   Rosa,   Mr.   Nord- 
blom  (a  mw  Swedish  tenor),  and    Messrs.    Ferranti 
I  Colbj       Mine     P.   was    warm!  I   and 

icy    Io 

sharpness  in  Mr.    tfordblom  made 

a  favorable  impression    by   In  A.h 

being  rated,     The  ion     I  have 

i  loncerl  Troupe," 
the   Western  States  on 

a  tour  ' 

( in  Tlnn  ,.  |l:ll]  Haydn's  "( Jrention" 

with  Mine.   P  hi   ami    Thomas 

Mendelssohn 
1   .■-    whole 
■he  direction  of  the  lattei 

a  i      voice    than    on    the 

i     R.  Thomas,  ii  would 
e  public  if  he   should  dis- 

■     im:     ele     I' 

drawl   alarmingly.      Mr. 
to  pi 

a  most  a ptable  artist. 

to    have 

Harmon        Socie*  v 

I       I        i      the  solos  will   he 

.  Miss   ( '.  V.   Hutehings,  Mr. 

ty  gave 
Hall.     I   quote  a  por- 





Mr.    Von    Inteti    (pian        M 
Mmc     1' 

a    mule 

The    1 1 

might 
■    i. eilc.  chorus, 
perfect. 

.    and     Kopta    pla 
.  and  narrow  '  I  mi  en- 

Mr.    Von   lllP'll  played  a-  his    solo       ,      ' 

■■■  i-  hut  one 
by  B tiss 

Mr.   Von     ; 

■     \,,e 
' 

I  t's  "Wanderer" 

an  i ,  '  1    Schumai  rond 

"er  was  sim- 
ply butchered  by  I  it  was    ntrust- 

■ 
ally  in 

I  mi  n  that  on   We  Incsday  < 

Mr.  Hugo  B  an    "Historical    s 

Musi  :n-      II"   v. 

'  to   Mi.  Kopta,   Mr.  Von    linen,   .Mile 
and    Mme.  Werner 
Ii,    Scai'li  other  morccaux  b; 
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Mozart,  Handel,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner, 
Liszt,  and  Gounod.  Mr.  Bussmeyer  played,  among 
other  things,  Handel's  "Harmonious  Blacksmith" 
and  a  Jagdlied  by  Mendelssohn  (Lioder  ohne  worto, 
Bk.  I,  No.  3)  ;  the  former  lie  did  tolerably,  but  the 
latter  was  inconceivably  bad  ;  lie  hammers  and 
pounds  the  keys  and  uses  the  loud  pedal  "with  per- 
fect, looseness." 

Mr.  Theo.  Thomas's  series  of  Sunday  Concerts 
closed  with  the  22d,  last  evening.  These  were  some 
of  the  good  things  : 

Overture,  "Kinjr Stephan". Beethoven. 

Scherzo,  Reformation  Symphony Mendelssohn. 

Traumerei Schumann. 

Turkish  March Mozart. 

Mile.  Josey  Hoflo  and  Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta  were  the 
soloists.  F. 

New  York,  Mat  3. — Rossini's  extensively  ad- 
vertised and  much  lauded  "Messe  Solennelle"  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  was  repeated  on  Friday  even- 
ing, and  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Sunday  evening.  The 
solos  were  taken  by  Miss  Kellogg,  Mme.  Testa,  Sigs. 
Boe.tti  and  Antontieci  ;  the  orchestra  numbered  about 
fifty,  and  the  chorus  forty-five(withonly  ten  sopranos). 

There  is  nothing  solemn  about  the  work  with  the 
exception  of  its  name  ;  written  in  a  florid,  highly 
colored  style,  it  is  essentially  operatic,  any  thing  but. 
sacred.  The  finest  number  in  it  is  the  "(J  Salutaris," 
in  which  the  harmonic  changes  in  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment are  extremely  beautiful  and  quite  fresh. 
This  solo  was  sung  in  an  exceedingly  effective  way 
by  Mme.  Testa,  who  has  but  little  voice,  but  uses 
that  little  with  great  skill.  She  received  a  very  de- 
cided encore  [at  the  Friday  evening's  performance] 
and  was  the  only  artist  who  was  so  honored. 

Miss  Kellogg's  voice  is  too  slender  for  much  ex- 
cept light  operas;  her  singing  of  the  "Crueifixus" 
(which  she  curiously  pronounces  ern-ohe.-fixns)  was 
but  little  above  mediocrity  and  elicited  very  little  ap- 
plause. In  the  "Sanctus"  she  attempted  to  touch 
high  C,  and  the  result  was  a  facial  contortion  and  a 
positive  screech,  which  was  most,  unmusical. 

The  chorus  singing  was  tolerably  good,  but  the 
vocal  force  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  demands 
of  the  work,  the  size  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  building.  As  regards  the  instruments, 
the  trombones  and  other  brass  were  too  blatant  aud 
obtrusive,  and  needed  toning  down,  and  the  whole 
force — vocal,  instrumental — seemed  a  little  out  of  the 
control  of  Mr.  Maretzek,  who  conducted  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  "Mass"  is  to  be  given  in  Brooklyn  on  Thurs- 
day evening  of  this  week,  and  again  at  the  Academy 
as  a  matinee  performance  on  Saturday. 

At  the  last  Philharmonic,  on  Saturday  evening — 
Mr.  Charles  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  the  pi- 
anist. F. 

Paris,  April  20. — The  14th  and  last  of  the  Con- 
servatoire concerts  took  place  on  the  18th  inst,  witli 
the  following  programme  : 

Svrophouie  en  si  bemol Beethoven. 

Ouverture  d'Oberon Weber. 

CEedipe  de  Colone  :  double  choeur Mendelssohn. 

O  perfido  sperguiro Beethoven. 

Psaume Marcello. 

Hymne Haydn. 

The  soli  were  sung  by  Mme.  Gueymard.  I  can 
give  no  account  of  the  performance  as  I  was  absent 
from  Paris  at  the  time.  The  season  is  coming  to  its 
close.  Our  charming  Swedish  song-bird,  Christine 
Nilsson,  will  soon  take  flight  for  northern  skies.  Pre- 
vious to  her  departure,  however,  she  will  sing  at  the 
Salle  Herz  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  a  dis- 
aster in  the  province  of  Smoland 

The  engagement  of  la  Patti  at  the  Theatre  Ital- 
ian terminated  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  17th. 
She  sang  in  Rigolcttoand,  were  there  degrees  of  per- 
fection, I  might  say  that  she  seemed  to  surpass  her- 
self.    In  the  third  Act   she   was  recalled  again  and 


again— not  as  the  celebrated  Prima  Donna,  the  idol 
of  Europe,  but  as  the  Gilda,  whose  song  was  more 
than  Verdi's  music,  and  whose  voice  revealed  the  di- 
vine depth  of  that  magnificent  passion,  which  might 
be — and  is  not. 

To-day  wo  have  a  supplementary  performance  of 
Linda,  and  then  adieu  to  la  Patti  until  next  season. 
At  the  Grand  Opera  Favst  still  continues  ™  scene. 
Yesterday  at  the  Theatre  Lyiique  Wagner's  Rien  i 
was  represented  for  the  7th  time.  People  do  not 
know  exactly  what  to  think  of  this  opera,  so  they 
give  it  the  benefit  of  the.  doubt  and  call  it  "splendide." 
Rossini's  "Messe  Solennelle"  is  gaining  golden  opin- 
ions from  critics  and  from  the  public.  On  the  30th 
inst.  it  will  be  performed  at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity 
and  Mme.  Alboni  will  sing  the  contralto  soli. 

During  the  winter  we  have  had  much  good  cham- 
ber music,  and  the  seances  of  thc"Qualuor  Florentine" 
may  he.  cited  as  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  The 
last  took  place  April  12.  Among  the  selections  per- 
formed were  Mozart's  quatuor  en  ut  (No.  6),  Men- 
delssohn's in  mi  belnol,  and  a  Serenade  by  Haydn. 

A.  A.    C. 


foigjjt's  iottnutl  of  Iftusk. 
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Concert  Review.— The  Season  Over. 

What  remains  to  complete  the  record  is  only 
gleaning  after  a  long,  rich  harvest.  The  field 
was  not  empty;  some  of  the  best  yield  was  left 
behind,  worthy  to  be  gathered  up  with  care.  For 
example  : 

Mr.  Hugo  Leonhard's  Piano-forte  Mati- 
nees. A  pleasanter  task  we  could  not  wish  than 
to  recall  the  last  two,  which  took  place  on  the 
last  two  Thursdays  of  April,  filling  the  dicker- 
ing Hall  better  than  before.  The  first  of  these 
(third  of  the  series,  April  22)  was  after  this  pro- 
gramme : 

Siciliann  and  Gavotte.  B  minor Bach. 

Aria,  "Mv  Heart  ever  faithful," Rich 

Sonate,  E  Hat  major,  op.  7 Beethoven. 

Capricio,  E  major,  op.  33,  No.  2   Mendelssohn. 

(  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  39 Chopin    I 

1  Song  without  words,  A  major,  No.  4S.  .  Mendelssr.hu.  t 

Songs B    Franz. 

Auf  dem  Meer,  op.  11 
"Wandl'ich  in  dem  Wild."  op   39. 
"Zwischen  Weizen  und  Korn,"  op.  33 

(  Andante  from  op.  17 Schumann. 

i  Scblummerlied  0.  Dresel. 

i  Intermezzo  from  op.  26 Schumann. 

I  Etude,  A   flat  major Chopin. 

Mr.  L.  deserves  especial  thanks  for  the  whole- 
some and  yet  exquisite  beginnings  of  bis  con- 
certs,— each  time  with  a  couple  of  the  quaint  lit- 
tle movements  from  the  Suites  and  Partitas  of  Se- 
bastian Bach.  He  plays  them  honestly  and  lets 
them  show  their  poetry.  Nothing  sounds  so  new 
and  fresh  just  now,  for  pampered  appetite  is  glad 
to  get  back  to  sweet,  unpretending  truth.  The 
interpreter  was  equally  at  home  and  happy  in 
the  Beethoven  Sonata,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  fresher  period,  with  its  eager,  adventurous 
Allegro,  consistently  and  vigorously  developed, 
its  grand,  deeply  meditative  (largo  in  the  sense 
of  large)  slow  movement,  its  genial,  sunshiny 
Minuet  crossed  by  mysterious  shadow  in  the  Trio, 
and  the  gliding  grace  and  beauty  of  its  finale  ;  in 
the  brilliant  Caprice  and  naive  Song  without 
Words  (last  of  the  posthumous  set)  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  the  fiery,  impassioned  Scherzo  and  charm- 
ing Elude  of  Chopin  ;  in  the  Schumann  pieces, 
and  that  Slumber  Song,  which  was  a  feeling  re- 
minder of  the  absent  : — only  his  grouping  of  these 
things  was  better  than  we  have  made  here  in 
this  awkward  sentence.     Equally  happy,  too,  in 


a. mpanying    the   songs   whuih    Mrs.   Barry 

sang  so  well.  Indeed  she  was  in  uncommonly 
good  voice,  and  though  Bach's  "FroMoch  mein 
II-  r  "  had  to  be  set  down,  from  its  bright  key  for 
her,  it  was  given  with  great  spirit.  Her  tones 
wen'  large  and  thrilling  in  that  wild  first  part  of 
i  In'  Franz  song  "On  the  sea  :"  the  dream  of  ly- 
ing buried  under  snow  on  a  dreary  heath;  and 
sweet  and  full  of  comfort  in  the  second  parti 
where  the  dream  is  chased  away  by  the  stars 
shining  down  with  "their  sweet  eyes."  Beauti- 
fully suited  to  her  was  the  second  song  of  the. 
group,  the  quaint,  tender  "When  I  wander  in 
the  wood  at  night;"  but  less  so  the  arch  and 
airy  "  Wo  gelii's  Liebchen  ?"  of  Goethe,  though  she 
sang  it  well. 

Here  is  the  fourth  and  last  programme  : 

Air  and  Gavotte Bach. 

Lieder  Cyclus,  ("An  die  feme  Geliebte'') Beethoven. 

Senate,  A  minor,  op.  47 Beethoven. 

A  nli  utc  Spianato  and  Polonaise Chopin. 

Die  liter!  iebe SchumaDu 

Friihlingsnacht " 

Rondeau  brillant,  op.  70. Schu       t 

Andante  and  Finale,  from  Concerto  in  G.  (By  request). 

Beethoven. 

The  vocal  pieces,  on  account  of  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANn's  illness,  were  omitted  ;  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  hear  Schumann's  lAederlcreis 
("Diehterliebe")  after  that  of  Beethoven,  who  set 
the  high  example.  The  Sonata  was  of  course 
the  "Kreutzer,"  with  violin,  and  it  was  admirably 
played  by  Mr.  Listemaxx  and  Mr.  Leonhard. 
The  Schubert  Rondo  is  also  for  the  two  instru- 
ments, and  was  a  splendid  contribution.  By  way 
of  compensation  for  the  omitted  pieces,  Mr.  L. 
treated  us  again  to  that  impressive  Novelette  by 
Schumann.  We  need  not  tell  how  finely  he 
played  the  two  movements  of  the  Beethoven 
Concerto,  with  which  he  has  so  well  identified 
himself  in  the  Symphony  Concerts,  nor  how  sug- 
gestively Mr.  Lang  sketched  in  the  orchestral 
parts  upon  a  second  piano.  One  may  realize  a 
great  picture  even  in  an  engraving. 

Mr.  M.  W-  WniTNET,  the  bass  singer  well  known 
in  our  Oratorios,  who  returned  a  few  weeks  since 
from  Europe,  has  certainly  made  the  most  of  his 
short  period  of  study  in  Milan  and  London.  In  the 
Complimentary  Concert  given  to  him  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  21,  a  large  audi- 
ence listened  with  rare  satisfaction  to  his  greatly  im- 
proved voice,  as  well  as  large  and  even  delivery.  His 
tones,  always  grand  and  manly,  have  grown  more 
round  and  musical  throughout  their  compass,  espec- 
ially in  the  upper  range,  and  he  does  all  with  more 
artistic  certainty  and  ease.  We  would  fain  have 
heard  him  in  music  of  a  more,  important  character; 
but  his  selections  :  "//  Monaco,"  by  Meyerbeer,  and 
a  spirited  song  by  the  London  Randegger,  served 
well  to  show  his  vocal  qualities  and  execution.  The 
common  trick  of  basses,  of  making  a  point  of  a  very 
low  bass  note,  because  exceptional,  may  be  par- 
doned to  the  occasion. 

The  assistant  artists  rallied  round  him  with  a  good 
will  apparently,  and  did  their  best.  There  was  an 
average  excellence  throughout  the  performances. 
Miss  Pkillipps  sang  "L'Addio"  by  Mozart,  and  the 
light  and  florid  "Son  leggiero"  of  Donizetti,  each  in  its 
way  admirably.  Miss  Gates's  rich  soprano  revelled 
freely  and  brilliantly  enough  in  the  clap-trap  "ecsta- 
cies"  of  the  Arditi  Waltz.  Miss  Granger  sang  "O 
luce  di  quest  anima"  honestly  and  well,  with  bird-like 
purity  and  fluency.  The  brothers  Wixcn  contribu- 
ted a  duet  :  "I  Pescatori  ;"  Miss  Alice  Dctton, 
Liszt's  "Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  which  she  played 
even  better  than  before,  and  on  the  "New  Orchestral 
Grand"  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  instrument  of  great   power  and  richness; 
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Mr,  Listemann,  a  couple  of  fantastic  violin  solos  : 
one  from  a  Paganini  Concerto,  the  other  a  Scherzo 
(Hondo  des  lutins)  by  Bnzzini.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thing  in  its  perfection,  and  the  most  enjoyable, 
was  the  n  ale  part-singing  of  the  "Chiekering  Club," 
who  came  out  from  their  privacy  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  a  fellow  member.  Nothing  so 
good  of  its  kind  has  been  heard  in  our  concert  rooms 
before.  We  must  not  forget  Mr.  Whiting's  open- 
ing of  the  concert  with  a  firm,  clear  rendering  of 
Bach's  Toccata  in  F,  besides  his:  own  effective  Con- 
cert Piece  for  the  Organ. 

Madame  NinaPizzotti's  Benefit  Concert  show- 
ed this  young  and  earnest  pianist  to  much  better  ad 
vantage  than  one  or  two  public  efforts  which  she 
made  while,  out  of  health  last  year.  This  time  she 
played  Thalberg's  L  Elisire  fantasia  ami  the  Rondo 
Cappriccioso  of  Mendelssohn  in  verj  good,  effective 
style — besides  something  else  for  an  encore,  she  is 
pleasing  in  appearance,  unaffected,  evident!}  ivcll 
taught  ami  zealous  in  ih?  direction  of  good  mu  ic 
She  also  showed  no  little  cleverness  in  the  not  too 
common  art  of  accompanying  the  voice  The  sing- 
ers, new  to  us,  wen1  Mrs.  WlTIIiNGTON  ami  Mr. 
Charles  Howard,  who  opened  and  closed  the  con 
cert  with  a  1  )uet  :  "La  ci  dan  m,"  and  I  loi 
"L'Addlo.  The  lady,  with  a  bright  little  voice  train 
ed  to  considerable  execution,  i  in  ;  i  ithei  oul  of  turn' 
iu  her  first  solo,  "Angels'  Serenade  ;"  but  was  more 

successful  in  two  characteristic    p o      "1 

(Gelieimes),  by  Schubert,  and  a  son  of  Ma: 
melody  by  Chopin.  Mr.  Howard,  who  has  a  bari- 
tone rich  and  sweet  in  some  tones,  dry  ami  hard  In 
others,  sang  "Stigeili's  "Tear"  and  an  air  by  Bnlfc  : 
"Let  all  obey"  in  an  intelligent  and  manlj  way  The 
Mouth  Harmonica  performances  of  Profe    a:    W.v: 

LACT1  are  curious,  to  say  the  ]ca-t,  and  full    of    prcttj 

effects,    which    he   manages   with  great  -kill 
.March  from  Spontini's   "Fernando  Cot     :"  he  had 
arranged  for  the  little  instrument  so  ns  to 
impression  of  a  full  band,  ap|  ■  nd  receding, 

and,  by  alternating  « ith  a  sei  ond   littl  reeds, 

he  gave  a  new  torn-  coloring  to  the  Trio  p  irtion  "I  the 
March.     In  mountain    echoes,  Jodcls,    \  •,  I 
"Styrienne,"   tie:  instrument    seems  no 
inent. — A  goodly  audience  stai  I  to  th  i  en  1  ol 
cert  well  pleased. 

Mu    Eugene  Thater  is   giving    so 

programmes  off  Irgan  Music  in  his  "Organ  Ri    itals" 
at  Hollis  Street   Church,  on   alternate  Satui  I 
■if,  !•  si.     We  have  in,:   vet  been  able  to   hcai 
hut  they   are    n.n  thi   to   be  recorded.     1  [ere 
first  (of        ril  10)  : 


Ti iitii  in    1' 

' 

A. si        i\  ith  verdure  cliM" 

It..  In 

Choral    Variations         

liil 

a    1<1i  iiif  zii  DIr. 

ti      1  I..I  I.-   Snhit  t-l   k^llllllrll 

Adag nd  Allegro  from   2ii  So 

M 

Spring  Song 

Robert  1-  f  in  ' 

Variations  iD  A  Hat  



The  vocal    pieces    were   sung   by   Mi--    Etta    I. 
Woods!  is,  a  pupil  of  the  Boston  Conservator)      I 
second  programme  we  have  mislaid.     The  thiol  (for 
this    afternoon)   is  as    follows     Miss   Gates,  of    St. 
Paul's  Church,  and  Mr,  E   C.  Fisher,  pupil  ol 
Boston  Conservatory,  assisting 


Fantnsie  and  Fugue  in  'I  minor 

Vorspiel :   An  Wasserflussen  Babylons   ....  Raeh. 

Aria:  Jerusalem,  tl that  killest   Mendelssohn 

Fugue  in  G  minor,  Xo.  2 ..  Banh 

A  "i  s-piel     Liebster  Jesu 

Abendlied Schu 

is  io  A,  0]     17 l  [esse, 


Th"  two  Conservatories  have  closed  their  terms 
with  interesting  pupil  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall,  [n 
that  of  th.'  \  i  a  England  Conservatorv,  April 
17,  not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  was  the  i 
playing,  under  the  direction  .il  ile-  older  Sui  u ,  show- 
ing rail  ful  and  i  '  ing,  a-  well  as  pi omis 
ing    capacity    in    the  pupils.     A  sturdy  lad    played 


with  much  aplomb  and  true  intonation  a  simple  So 
nata  of  Haydn,  a  delieate  ami  modest  looking  young 
girl  of  color  winning  equal  credit  in  the  piano  part. 
A  Trio  by  Dancla  was  well  played  by  three  violins 
on  each  part,  one  ,,f  the  violins  by  a  colored  girl 
again,  the  others  by  young  men.  These  are  good 
fruits  for  a  school  of  music. 

There  were  also  some  fair  specimens  of  piano  play 
ing,  particularly  FJie  VJarcia  Fimobre  of  Chopin  and 
the  Scherzo  from  tin-  Reformation  Symphony,  Mr 
I'r,  1 1  n-i  i  i-  \  presiding;  singing,  both  of  solo 
chorus;  organ  music,  &c, — leaving  on  the  whole  a 
good  impression 

'1  h.'  Boston  Conservatory  had  it--  concerf  mi 
the  lc;.1  nil  We  were  able  to  henronlj  the  last  four 
pii  ces,  hut  that,  little  good,  ol  a  prograi i 

hie  in   i: 

Preludo  in  G  major. .. , Rach 

i  'ins  ii-  for  I'. 'in  i      '•  .  \  t.f 

minor,  Violin  ,  Pin ml    Cello 

Organ      t'  i  torale  in  G  m  i  jor  ....  Mend. 

A  r i  '  \  ■  i  ■  hi       i  :  ■  '■  

0  v  er  fcu  re         l  Bee! 

it   mancc    from  "Don  Sebastian."  0'  mizetti. 

Sonntn  :si'.'  

'r.'i  or  Sow;         Good  i  .  ■  i  Ralfe 

Organ.      Variations.  Op.  4  !!.■--.■ 

lies  s 

r  i  '.  i  1 1 .  in  i   t   .     i      .in 

Organ,  t'antasic 
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luctor,  volunteer 
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wrong  done  to 
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Rome.— Miss  Brewster,  in  her  letters  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  writes: 

[t  is  said  that  the  Pope  is  about  to  give  cum 
domestic  scandal  to  the  stiff  occupants  of  the  pontifi- 
cal at. t.i  hambei  -  'I  here  is  an  ..hi  i  ustom  that  no 
ling  Pope  has  ever  infi  ii  gi  d  upon,  that  impos- 
es ;i[  mi  him  never  to  be  present  at  a  public  amuse- 
ment. The  oratorio  of  the  C  ■  .  Havdn,  has 
1"  •  a  sung  at  tie-  ( lampidoglio  dm  ing  Lent  with  much 
success  The  Pop'1  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  it, and 
I,  "It  can  he  executed 
lu-re  at  the  Vatican  for  yout  Holiness." 

II,"  i  eplii  d  hi    II  ilincss  gai  Ij  ;  "we  will 
go  ourselves  to  the  i  lapitol  tu  lie  ir  it. 

A'    !  in  spite  of  all  lie  eon  ,    ral    I  I  ubi  ics  of  court 

".'    th"  Musical   Vc  idemi  n  ill  repeal  the  oi 

i  in,  expre  ;slj  for  his    Holiness,  in   the    grand   hall  of 
1  !apitol,and  in  his  present  e,ne:  I   ffuesday  evening 


Thomaschek"s   Eclog-ues. 
A  n  '  ild  fi  lend  translates  and  sei 
from  '1  '    :  Autobiogra]  hj 

IsoT.    "An    incomprehensible  indifference  to  th.' 

i  ami  the  Symphony    for  ori  liestra 

had  for  a  lonj         i  ti  eable.     I  Indless  varia- 
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uncertain  whether  to  be  rapturous  or  disappointed.  It 

is  a  Mass,  nut.  :i  Cantata,  and  it  is  decidedly  a  sol- 
emn Mass,  breathing  devotion  and  reverence  and  elc 
vation  of  the  soul,  and  irradiated  by  gleams  of  that 
peculiar  glory  which  belongs  to  the  highest  kind  of 
religious  music,  and  to  it  alone.  At  the  same  time, 
wo  confess  thai  we  cannot  fully  share  the  ecstacies  of 
the  French  critics .  Thero  arc  many  commonplace 
passages  in  the  composition  to  remind  us  that  Rossi- 
ni was  only  a  man,  after  all,  not  an  angel  ;  and  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  solo  melodies  indicate  the  de- 
cline of  that  prolific  genius  which  so  long  entranced 
the   world. 

The  Kyrie  opens  with  great  solemnity  and  impres- 
sive effect,  the  male  chorus  leading  with  a  movement 
in  a  minor  key.  A  treer  melody  is  soon  taken  up  by 
the  female  voices,  and  joined  in  by  (he  whole  chorus, 
beginning  sotto  voce,  and  rising  to  a  splendid  fortissi- 
mo The  admirable  suspensions  in  this  movement 
will  be  generally  admired.  The  Christe  eleison  is  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  canon,  and  then  the  Kyrie  is 
repeated,  hnt  in  a  major  key.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  number  is  that  of  calm  and  solemn  beauty. 
The  Gloria  is  ushered  in  by  a  bold  choral  outburst, 
of  a  more  joyous  character,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
quartet,  and  chorus,  the  lass  solo  leading  witlt  a 
good  piece  of  declamation  on  the  Laudanum.  A  more 
charming  number  than  this,  however,  is  the  Gratias 
agimus,  which  comes  immediately  after — a  trio  for 
contralto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  which  the  bass  again 
has  the  lead.  The  melody  is  delightful,  and  the  re- 
ligions sentiment,  very  plainly  marked.  The  one 
tenor  solo  of  the  Mass  is  the  Domine  Deus.  It.  pre- 
sents in  the  first  few  bars,  and  in  one  or  two  subse- 
quent portions,  as  well  as  in  its  general  structure,  a 
startling  likeness  to  the  Cujus  animam  of  the  "Stabat 
Mater,"  but  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  popular  air, 
and  too  long-drawn-out  for  a  piece  of  such  thin  tex- 
ture. Too  lon^  and  too  thin  we  may  also  say  is  the 
one  bass  solo,  the  Quoniam  tit  solus.  Between  these 
two  meagre  numbers  occurs,  however,  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  Gloria,  the  Qtd  talks,  a  duet  for  soprano 
and  contralto,  with  harp  accompaniment.  It  lacks 
the  sensuous  melody  of  the  famous  duet  in  the  Stabat, 
with  which  everybody  is  naturally  impelled  to  com- 
pare it ;  but  it  is  pathetic  and  delicate.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  Gloria  is  the  grand  fugue  which  has  crea- 
ted such  a  profound  impression  wherever  the  Mass 
has  been  performed.  It  richly  merits  the  praises  that 
have  been  lavished  upon  it.  Here  we  find  the  gran- 
deur of  the  old  scholastic  musicians,  the  mighty  roll 
of  harmonies,  the  stately  onward  movement  of  chorus 
following  chorus,  and  breaking  through  ii  all  the  sun- 
shine of  true  Rossinian  melody.  The  fugue  is  ma- 
jestic but  not  sombre,  grand  yet  cheerful,  one  in  de- 
sign and  compact  in  treatment,  but  varied  in  the 
most  surprising  and  agreeable  manner.  An  audience 
not  much  addicted,  we  should  fancy,  to  fugues,  heard 
it  with  almost  universal  delight. 

The  Credo  is  still  more  religious  in  its  tone  than 
the  Gloria,  and  more  homogeneous  in  treatment.  It 
is  nearly  all  chorus.  The  first  few  measures  are  es- 
pecially beautiful.  The  chorus  and  quartet  togeth- 
er carry  on  the  story  as  far  as  the  Crucifixus,  the  In- 
carnatus  not  being,  as  it  usually  is,  a  separate  number. 
The  Crucifixus  is  a  delicious  soprano  solo,  well  suit- 
ed to  the  solemnity  of  the  words,  and  would  probably 
have  left  a  deeper  impression  last  night  had  not.  some 
inconceivable  donkey  in  the  midst  of  it  sent  the  sing- 
er a  basket  of  flowers.  We  are  delighted  to  say  that 
he  was  well  hissed  for  his  pains,  and  the  basket  was 
ignominionsly  left  at  the  feet  of  the  chorus.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Credo  is  mainly  a  repetition  of  the 
first  part  as  far  as  the  Ft  vilam,  where  another  fugue 
is  introduced,  not  so  grand  as  that  of  the  Gloria,  but 
well  written  and  effective. 

The  Offertory  is  an  organ  solo,  which  we  prefer 
not  to  criticize  until  we  have  heard  it.  The  libera! 
directors  of  the  Academy  of  Music  not  having  sup- 
plied that  establishment  with  an  organ,  much  as  such 
a  thing  is  needed  in  every  large  opera-house,  the  or- 
ganist was  reduced  last  night  to  an  instrument  of  the 
melodcon  species,  and  the  performance  was  conse- 
quently very  ridiculous.  It  had  better  lie  omitted 
to-night. 

The  Sanclus  is  a  chorus  and  quartet,  without  ac- 
companiment, and  secured  last  night  one  of  tin-  only 
two  encores.  This  movement  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  portions  of  the  Mass.  The 
Salutaris,  a  contralto  solo,  we  believe  was  not  origi- 
nally written  as  a  part  ol  this  work,  nor  is  its  intro- 
duction an  improvement.  It.  is  the  only  theatrical 
effeel  in  the  whole  performance,  and  beautiful  as  it  is 
by  itself,  we,  do  not  think  it  leaves  an  agreeable  im- 
pression, though  it  was  last  night  encored.  The 
Agnus  Dei,  a  contralto  solo  with  chorus  is  a  lining 
conclusion  to  the  work.  It  is  pathetic  and  in 
sinned  beyond  description,  ending  with  a  grand  cho- 
ral outburst,  in  which  divine  hope  seems  to  reach  its 
triumph  and  heaven  to  open  its  e.a:es  to  pi 


In  the  manner  of  the  performance  there  was  a  greal 

ilcaltoprai.se.  The  dm;  effect  of  the  Mass  depends 
in  great,  degree  upon  the  chorus.  This  was  well 
drilled  ami  only  once  went  much  astray,  which  was 
in  the  fugue,  id'  the.  Credo.  It  numbered  however 
only  fifty  voices.  About  two  hundred  are  really 
needed,  not  only  to  give  proper  expression  to  the 
music,  hut  to  balance  the  orchestra,  which  compri  ed 
at  least  50  pieces.  This  was  none  too  many  fir  the 
size  of  the  house  and  the  work  they  had  to  do,  but 
the  disproportion  between  instruments  and  voices  was 
ridiculous.  The  principal  solo  part  is  the  contralto. 
This  was  taken  by  Mine.  Testa.  If  we  say  that  she 
was  hardly  equal  to  it,  we  say  only  whal  everybody 
knows,  for  the  part  is  one  which  the  best  artists  in 
the  world  might  be  proud  to  fill.  Last  night,  how- 
ever, she  agreeably  surprised  even  those  who  knew 
her  best,  and  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  Agnus  Dei 
especially  she  was  admirable.  She  sings  conscien- 
tiously, intelligently,  and  with  reverence  for  the  mu- 
sic, and  for  this  she  deserves  thanks.  Miss  Kellogg, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  her  position,  and  treat- 
ed the  music  and  the  audience  with  impolite  indiffer- 
ence. There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  depth  in  this  composi- 
tion which  she  cannot  sound  ;  she  is  safest  in  shal- 
low waters ;  but  she  ought  always  to  do  her  best,  and 
she  certainly  failed  to  do  that  last  night.  Her  voice 
was  weak  and  languishing. 


Rossini's  Mass  Travelling  with  Mr.  Tillman. 

The  Weekly  Review  (New  York)  translates  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Leipzig  Signale: 

"I  am  just  going  to  Milan.  I  have  bought  Rossi- 
ni's 'Mass,'  after  1  have  heard  it,  for  fifty  thousand 
francs.  I  say  fifty  thousand  francs.  Believe  me,  it 
is  the  most  brilliant  and  complete  work  which  Rossi- 
ni has  written,  much  more  beautiful  and  grand  than 
his  'Stabat  Mater.'     I  do  not  write  this  as  a  puff. 

"I  engaged  four  star  singers,  and  give  the  Mass  in 
the  large  cities  of  Italy  with  one  hundred  musicians 
and  two  hundred  chorus  ;  in  the  cities  of  medium 
size  with  sixty  in  the  orchestra  and  sixty  in  the  cho- 
rus ;  in  the  small  cities  with  thirty  men  in  the  orches- 
tra and  sixty  in  the  chorus.  These  sixty  choristers 
are  always  travelling  with  me  as  a  nucleus.  I  have 
four  chanteurs-supplementaires  on  hand  in  case  one  or 
the  other  star  falls  sick.  I  shall  give  twenty-six  per- 
formances per  month  :  six  in  the  large,  four  in  the 
medium-sized,  and  from  one  to  two  in  the  small 
cities.  I  have  about  seventy  thousand  francs-  ex- 
penses per  month.  But  the  business  is  grander  and 
safer  than  that  of  the  Patti  concerts,  for  if  Patti  got 
sick  I  got  a  good  thrashing.  In  France  I  lost  in  one 
week  eighteen  thousand  francs  through  her  illness. 
With  the  Mass  and  the  four  supplementary  singers  I 
cannot  get  stuck. 

"I  calculate  my  profit  in  Italy  to  be  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  francs,  and  I  seldom  make  a 
mistake  in  my  calculations.  There  are  fifty-two 
cities  with  large  theatres.  I  hope  to  give  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  performances  with  an  average 
receipt  of  six  thousand  francs  for  each. 

"Now  I  beg  for  the  following  favors  :  — 

"First  :  You  and  others  have  announced  that  I  go 
to  Italy  commissioned  by  Mr.  Strakosch.  I  never 
go.  and  have  never  gone,  anywhere  on  commission 
hv  anybody.  I  have  bought  the  mass  for  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  twenty-five  thousand  of  which  I  have  paid 
cash,  and  the  other  twenty-live  thousand  francs  will 
he  due  January  1,  I  S 7 0 .  But  I  am  negotiating  -with 
Strakosch  to  associate  with  him  for  his  business  in 
Germany  and  Holland. 

(tGcrmany  will,  consequently  have  tin  pleasure  oj  see- 
ing me  tU  rt  winter. 

"Second  :  Since  the  first  of  January,  and  before  I 
had  concluded  the  Mass-business,  I  have  parted  with 
Carlotta.  fust,  because  the  Patti  business  got  to 
be  ridiculous,  and  second,  because  it  was  not  she  who 
drew,  but  my  colossal  ensemble.  Why,  therefore,  pay 
her  sums  for  which  lean  have  far  new  and  better  and 
more  legitimate  singers '? 

"( Jarlotta  goes  on  her  own  hook  to  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Moldau.  She.  says  she  draws,  and  siie  does 
not  need  celebrities.  She  takes  the  pianist  Hitter, 
the  violinist  Sarnsato,  and  the  baritone,  Marochetti, 
and  preserves  my  title,  "Patti  Concerts" — which  I 
could  give,  but  she,  as  the  singer,  could  not  give — 
keeps  my  prizes  and  intends  to  lie  economical.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  lie  clearly  understood,  that  I  have 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  anything  to  do  with 
these  concerts.  With  best  thanks, 

"You--  quite,  obedient, 

"B.    I'l.T.MAN." 

Paris,  Fb   20,  1S69. 

P    S.  —  I  forgol  to  till  you    that    I    sent    yesterday 
the   Mass  to  the  Pope  for  us  performance  in    I 
mi  the  11th  of  next  April.     The  least   I  expect  is  to 
nized. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Gratias.  From  Rossini's  "Messe  Solennelle." 

Domine  Deus.   Tenor  Solo.  "  " 

Crucifixus.  Air  for  Soprano.  "  " 

Quoniam.     Air  lor  Bass.  "  " 

Sanctus.      Clio,  and  Solo.  "  " 

Qui  Tollis.     Duet.  "  "  l 

( )  Salutaris.     Alto  Solo.  "  " 

Agnus  Dei.  "  "  1 

From  Rossini's  celebrated  mass,  which  is  praised  so 
highly,  and  seems  to  deserve  it  all.  Were  it  for  noth- 
ing else,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  possess  them,  as 
from  the  last  and  most  recent  work  of  any  "great" 
master.     Generally  of  the  4th  degree  of  difficulty. 

The  Young  Widow. 

The  Pet  of  the  Girls  am  I. 

I'm  the  Chap  that's  Nobby. 

The  Tin-pot  Band. 

The  Dutch  Onion  Vender. 

Five  new  comic  songs,  full  of  nonsense, 
for  all  that. 

Ye  Banks  and  Braes.   (Ihr  Hiigel.    4. 

to  q. 
While  Larks  with  little  Wings.  (Liebliche  Magd) 

4.     C  to  g. 
On  the  Ocean.     (Auf  dem  Meer).  4.  I 
Within  thine  Byes.     (Ich  hab  in  deinem  Auge). 

4.     Ab  to  f.  Franz. 

Maiden  with  thy  Mouth  of  Roses.     (Madchen 

mit).     4.     D6  to  a.  Fran-.. 

Rosy  Spring.      (Rosenzcit).     4.  E  to  f         " 
Love's  Presence.   (Gegenwart).  4.  B/i  to  f.     " 
Comes  my  Love  today.   (Kommtfeins  Liebchen). 
4.     E  to  f  Franz. 

It  was  the  pleasant  month.  (Im  wunderschonen,  " 
A  diadem  of  gems  from  Franz's  "Second  Series"  of 
songs.  While  all  are  first  class,  we  may  notice  the 
"Banks  and  Braes,"  as  being  a  Scotch  song  rendered 
into  German,  "Oo  the  Ocean,"  which  is.  however  all 
about  the  dry  land,  and  "Comes  my  love  to-day,"  as 
a  sweet,  peasant  love-song. 

Parting.     (Scheiden)  3.  Etoe.         Mendelssohn. 
Welcome  to  Spring.   (Im  Griinen  )  3.  E  log.  " 
Two  more  of  thi  s  excellent  series  of  songs. 

0  Happy  Remembrance.     3.  Efc  to  ft       Lortzing 
Very  beautiful.     Melody  from  "Czar   and   Zimmer- 
mann." 

The  Love  Test.     2.     E»  to  e. 

Capital  test,  and  fine  Scotch  song. 
Golden  Sunshine.     (Goldne  Sonnenschein).     3. 

F  to  d.  Abt.  30 

Unusually  attractive. 
Tripping  lightly  in  the  Garden.      (Tritt  mein 
Liebchen.)     3.     C  to  f .  Abt. 

A  flower  and  love  song. 
Over  Land  and  Sea.     3.     F  to  ft  Abt. 

Apostrophe  to  a  guiding  star. 
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Claribd.  30 


30 

to 


Eb.     ','  wen.  30 
Lingard.  40 


Instrumental. 

Tinkling  Sleigh-bells.     Waltz.    3. 
Very  merry  and  taking. 

Pluto  Quad.     3. 

A  sparkling  collection  of  popular  airs. 

The  Young  Widow  Waltz.     3.     Bo.       Lingard.  30 
A  "gushing"  melody  with  a  captivating  name. 

Smiles.     "Summer  Reveries."     3.     A.      Wilson.  50 
A  pleasing  graceful  piece. 

He  loves  me.      ( Er  liebt  mieh.)  4.   Aft.  Jungman.  35 
A  charming  piece,  in  the  pretty  series  of  "Maiden 
Dreams." 

Carrie's  Waltz.     "Silver  Sound 
Meditation   "  "  " 

i  lei  nimm  Polacca    "  " 

Happy  Galop.  "  " 

Very  pleasing  and  useful  pieces 
of  theii  c    - 

Prelude  lleligieux.   From  Rossini's  "Hesse  Solen- 
nelle.    4.  40 
A  line  organ  piece  of  considerable  variety. 


'  2.  G.  Mack.  30 
2.  G.  "  30 
2.  F.       "  30 

2.   D.       "  30 

Anions   the   best 


Abcrevutions  — Decrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  Tii'-  k-'j  is  marked  with  a  capital  le*t^r.  as  C,  B  flit,  &c  , 
A  small  lloQinn  letter  marks  tbe  highest  note,  if  on  the  -f  :if, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  abovi  the  staff 


Music  bv  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,   the  expense   being 
two  cents  for  every  four   ounces   nr    fraction   thereof,    (about 

'■         ■!  ■■    *■    of    music).      Per-.vr 

distance  "'ill  find  the  conveyance  a  saving;  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Bonks  can  also  hp  pent  at 
double  these  rates 
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I  From  our  I  !i 

Wagner  Versus   Judaism  in  ] 

!  ,     [pril.  25. 

Dear  Jours  \i  .  Perhap  :  yon  have  rpcmi  anr] 
read  "  Da  ■  Judenlhum  hi  •'  •  \Ju  '  "  I 
music),  lately  published  I",  i.'i  h  trd  \V  igner.  Al 
any  rate  the  book  lias  attracted  m  icb  ti  ntion, 
not  only  for  tbe  boldne  o(  i:  ultr  i  \  iew  .  bul 
for   the    harshness   and    - 

meanness  with  which  Wagner  tn  its    the    Jews  : 
and  tills  not  only  in   music,     :      the   1 
booI<  declare  i,  bin 
ty  and  the  world. 

How  such  a  man  a    Richai  d  V,\;   m  i .  , 
cei  tainly  won  lam  el    m  in} 
descend  to    ilch    i     tep  ol 
w  ho  in  his  opinion  l..r.  e  doi 
the  tide  of  abuse  hea 
is  bed  explained  in  the  hal 

are  only  i ipparently  the 

whole  book.     As  the 

Juclt  nllmm"  was  fii  si  ; 

Brendel,  editor  o 

sic,  who  assume  I 

Meanwhile  if  n 

wi  iter.     "I  had  i 

I  was  challi  tig"   \ 

"but,"  as  hi 

lished  books  on  a 

1  isl  I  wished  of  all   th  .  " 

Having  thus  so  mucl 

be    drawn    into    any 

"question  treated  h 

manner,"  Wagin 

his  honest  friend  Br  nd   I,  i\ '.  ■ 

enough  to  lei  the  storm  ven 

with  delicious  coolnes  .     Tl 

i  hor,  il  v.  as  i 

and  his  friend  Brendel  1 

of  the  atti  a 

i 
li!."-  !i.,v  ■     I 

whatev 

I 
in  mu 
cribi  s  th 
and  | 

ha\ e  ceased  I  ■  . 

to  thoi  e  within  the  pal  CI 
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Ives.     Si 
t;    .  hal  the  Je  .. 
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ceptibl;  I  '  and  his 

prayer   for   en 
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i t_v  Jew  coming  to  Berlin,  with  the  permission  to 
rise  in  rank  as  high  as  old  clothes  vender.  When 
we  look  back  al  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  sec 
how  for  thousands  of  years  they  have  heen  trod- 
den underfoot,  made  the  slaves  of  the  Christians, 
denied  all  rights  of  citizenship,  treated  worse  than 

doi;s,  and  then  hear  fr Wagner  thai    the   Jew 

not  only  rules  in  art  lml  rules  all  modern  civili- 
zation,— and  this  has  been  effected  within  the 
last  century — it  cannot  be  denied  he  contradicts 
himself,  and  unwittingly  gives  the  Jew  credit  for 
greater  capacity  than  the  Christian  himself.  II 
the  Jew  has  tnadc  himself  i  uler  ol  modern  civili- 
zation in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  what  will 
happen  in  the  next  century.  A  question  of  po- 
litical economy  which  can  well  be  a  bitter  pill  for 
Wagner's  rumination  !  The.  Jew  can  have  neith- 
er style  nor  feeling.  ''The  inner  emotion,  the 
real  passion  finds  its  peculiar  language  in  the 
moment  when,  struggling  for  meaning,  it  gives 
itself  expression.  The  Jew,  whose  character  in 
this  respect  we  have  already  noticed,  has  no  real 
passion,  least  of  all  a  passion  which  leads  him  to 
an  expression  in  art.  Hence,  what  so  corresponds 
to  the  Jew's  eminence  in  making  art  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  the  property  of  coldness,  indifference, 
even  to  very  triviality  and  absurdity."  "The 
real  poet,  in  whatever  branch  of  art,  always  wins 
his  inspiration  from  a  truthful  and  loving  view  of 
unrestrained  life,  that  life  which  we  can  find  only 
among  the  common  people  !  Where  can  the  Jew 
find  this  people  ?  The  Jew  has  never  had  an  ait, 
and  hence  never  a  life  that  could  supply  talent 
for  fine  art." 

Wagner  not  only  denies  the  modern  Jew  poet- 
ic feeling,  but  tells  us  he  never  had  any.  Let. 
him  read  again  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms. 
Where  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  can  be 
found  poetry  more  highly  ideal  and  elevating  ? 
Does  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  5th  chapter 
or  Matthew,  fail  in  poetry  of  the  soul  ?  Doi  not 
the  whole  poetry  of  the  Christian  religion  emanate 
from  a  Jew  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  the  greatest  poet- 
ical work  of  history  ?  Was  it  not.  written  by 
Jews?  And  yet  Wagner  tells  us  the  Jew's  his- 
tory contains  no  poetry.  It  is  too  much  to  pre- 
sume that  Richard  Wagner,  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian  in  contradistinction  to  a  Jew,  doesn't 
even  know  the  history  of  his  own  religion,  which 
naturally  includes  that  of  the  Jew.  He  purpose- 
ly lets  prejudice  blind  him.  After  centuries  have 
gone  by  in  striving  to  smother  what  noble  germs 
there  were  in  the  Jews,  the  writer  says,  "There 
are  no  noble  germs  in  them." 

Having  demolished  all  their  pretensions  to 
emotion,  poetic  feeling,  and  art  in  general,  Wag- 
ner now  comes  to  his  main  point:  "The  Jew  in 
musical  composition."  Here,  he  tells  us,  the  Jew 
has  done  nothing  and  can  do  nothing  but  imitate. 
Even  this  imitation  is  at  the  most  superficial. 
His  whole  life  is  superficial  and  without  depth  ; 
hence  "his  compositions  are  heterogeneous,  cold, 
indifferent,  unnatural,  distorted,  so  that  they  often 
give  us  the  same  impression  as  the  recitation  of  a 
poem  of  Goethe  in  the  Jewish  jargon.  Just  as 
in  this  jargon  the  words  and  constructions  go 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  amazing  confusion, 
just  so  does  the  Jewish  composer  tumble  together 
all  the  different  forms  and  styles  of  all  masters 
and  periods.  We  find  the  peculiarities  of  form 
of  all  the  schools  heaped  up  in  the  liveliest  chaos. 
As  the  object  in  these  productions  is  merely  that 
something  shall  be  said,  but  not   about   the   sub- 


jecl  ,  whirl)  would  repay  the  trouble  of  talking, 
so  this  clatter  can  be  made  [o  excite  the  ear  only 
by  a  change  every  moment  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  to  charm  anew  the    attention." 

To  make  this  clearer  to  the  reader  Wagner 
makes  use  of  an  example  which  is  to  combine  all 
he  has  said,  i  low  can  we  make  this  clearer,  the 
writer  says,  than  by  taking  the  works  of  "a  mu- 
sician of  Jewish  descent,  who  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  musical  gift,  as  few  musicians  be- 
fore him.  Everything  which  presented  itself  for 
consideration  in  investigating  our  antipathy  to 
the  Jewish  nature,  all  our  aversion  to  this  nature 
in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  us,  all  its  incap  ibil 
it v,  standing  upon  another  basis  from  ourselves, 
but  wishing  to  have  intercourse  with  us  on  this 
basis,  wishing  even  lo  develop  further  the  vain 
images  of  his  fancy,  all  these  rise  to  a  complete 
tragical  conflict  in  the  nature,  the  life  and  works 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  This  person 
has  shown  that  a  Jew  can  have  the  richest  abun- 
dance of  specific  musical  talent,  can  possess  the 
finest  and  most  liberal  education,  as  well  as  the 
finest  sense  of  honor,  without  being  able  to  move 
us,  no  not  even  once,  with  that  deep  heart  and 
soul  stirting  enaction  which  we  expect  of  the  art, 
and  which  we  know  it  to  be  capable  of;  an  emo- 
tion we  have  felt  times  without  number,  when  a 
hero  of  our  art — so  to  speak — has  opened  his 
month  to  talk  to  us." 

If  Wagner  had  chosen  Meyerbeer  instead  of 
Mendelssohn,  on  whom  to  vent  his  enmity,  he 
might  have  said  with  some  truth:  "he  has  not 
been  able  to  move  us,  no,  not  even  once,"  with  a 
heart-stirring  emotion  ;  but  the  writer  of  "Mid- 
summernight's  Dream,"  "Elijah,"  "St.  Paul,"  can 
certainly  claim  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  public 
taste.  Just  as  Mendelssohn  was  overrated  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  he  is  now  underrated  after  his 
death.  This  is  the  case  in  Germany  at  least.  I 
do  not  wish  to  write  a  panegyric  on  Mendelssohn, 
to  call  him  a  genius,  nor  anything  higher  than  a 
composer  of  wonderful  talent,  but  I  do  wish  to 
defend  him  against  this  overwhelming  assault  by 
Wagner.  Alter  having  wrought  himself  and 
the  reader  up  to  an  excited  pitch  by  enumerating 
all  the  bad  points  of  the  Jews  as  a  race,  raking 
into  broad  daylight  all  their  disagreeable  and  re- 
pulsive qualities,  he  suddenly  pounces  upon  Men- 
delssohn, whose  great  reputation  he  so  envies, 
and  tells  us  :  here  is  the  consummation  of  all  this 
"coldness,  indifference,  triviality,  absurdity."  If 
Wagner  would  only  treat  the  subject  calmly  and 
with  candor,  as  we  should  expect  from  one  com- 
poser towards  another,  he  might  show  to  better 
satisfaction,  and  with  a  nearer  approach  to  truth, 
what  the  influence  of  the  Jew  in  music  is.  But 
to  work  himself  into  a  frenzy  over  the  meanness 
of  the  Jew  from  thousands  of  years  back  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  then  let  loose  the  vials  of 
his  hate  upon  the  head  of  Mendelssohn,  is  evi- 
dence of  a  deeper  purpose  than  merely  exposing 
the  position  of  the  Jew  in  general  in  music.  He 
could  not.  have  chosen  worse  than  in  charging 
Mendelssohn  with  want  of  style.  Of  all  compos- 
ers he  at  least  is  easily  recognized.  Of  all  com- 
poi  ers  he  is  oftenest  quoted  by  critics  as  the  mode] 
for  young  beginners.  The  "Songs  without 
Words"  not  only  refute  this  bold  assumption  of 
Wagner's,  but  make  an  era  in  music  and  belong- 
to  its  history.  All  that  is  Jewish  is  despicable. 
Mendelssohn's  music  is  Jewish  and  therefore  des- 
picable, is  the  logic  of   the  writer.     Why  a    long 


c-nt  for  the  sake  of.such  a  reductio  ad  al>- 
surdum  .'  Why  not  say  in  so  many  words:  •■!  de- 
test the  Jew  and  all  he  has  done,  and  therefore 
dote  i  his  music,  and  viillnot  find  any  good  in  it  V" 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  entii  e  pamphlet.  How 
can  we  expert  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter 
by  such  a  proci 

Tlic  few  remaining  pages  are  devoted  to  tell- 
ing the  reader  how  Mendelssohn  stole  his  orato- 
rio tyle  from  Bach.  That.  here,  when;  the  feel- 
ing had  to  come  from  a  di  epi  r  soun  e  than  mere 
sentimentality,  Mendelssohn's  "musical  produc- 
tive power  ceased."  "The  dissolution  and  capri- 
ciousness  of  our  musical  style,  though  perhaps  not 
introduced  by  him,  have  jet  been  raised  through 
Mendelssohn's  means  to  the  highest  point  of  un- 
meaning and  empty  purport."  The  best  answer 
to  this  sweeping  statement  is  this  composer's  im- 
mense popularity.  We  do  not  claim  him  as  an 
equal  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel  ;  nor 
do  we  believe  him  to  be  a  musical  cipher  because 
not  their  equal,  and  a  Jew. 

What  Wagner  says  of  Meyerbeer  is  too  good 
to  be  lost.  Having  first  relieved  his  mind  by 
calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the.  fact  of  his 
being  "The  Jewish  composer  of  our  day,  renown- 
ed far  and  wide,"  he  says,  Meyerbeer's  life  has 
been  wasted  in  catering  to  a  paying  but  second- 
class  public.  "The  opera-going  public  of  to-day 
has  since  a  long  period  back  been  gradually 
brought  to  give  up  entirely  the  demands  to  be 
made  not  only  on  a  dramatic  work  of  art,  but  in 
general  on  any  work  of  good  taste.  These  places 
of  intercourse  are  filled  mostly  with  that  portion 
of  our  society  whose  sole  reason  for  going  is  ennui. 
The  disease  of  ennui,  however,  cannot  be  cured 
by  any  artistic  enjoyment,  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
signedly dissipated,  but  only  deceived  by  another 
kind  of  ennui.  It  is  the  preparing  of  such  a  de- 
ception as  this,  that  the  noted  opera  composer  has 
made  his  life  mission  in  art.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  more  definitely  the  means  he  made  use 
of  to  reach  this  desired  object  of  his  life.  Enough 
that  he  understood  completely  how  to  deceive,  as 
we  see  from  the  result  he  accomplished  by  im- 
posing upon  his  wearied  audience  (seiner  gelang- 
weilten  Zuhorerschaft)  the  jargon  we  have  al- 
ready characterized,  as  modern  piquante  expres- 
sion of  all  that  is  trivial,  and  which  had  already 
been  heard  in  all  its  natural  absurdity."  "This 
deceitful  composer  goes  so  far  as  10  deceive  him- 
self, and  this  perhaps  just  as  designedly  as  he  de- 
ceives his  wearied  audience.  "\\  e  really  believe 
that  he  would  like  to  create  a  work  of  art,  and 
yet  is  conscious  at  the  same  time  that  he  cannot. 
To  draw  himself  out  of  this  painful  conflict  be- 
tween the  desire  to  do  anri  the  ability  to  do,  he 
writes  operas  for  Paris,  and  then  finds  an  easy 
road  to  their  performance  elsewhere, — to-day  the 
surest  means  of  obtaining  an  arti 
out  being  an  artist."  Thus,  says  Wagner,  has 
Mendelssohn  shown  how  meaningless  music  can 
be  made  ;  Meyerbeer,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
empty  and  trivial  the  public  taste.  "So  long  as 
music,  a  distinct  art,  was  a  necessity  of  life,  up  to 
the  time  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  so  long  was  a 
Jewish  composer  unknown.' 

Out  of  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  the  reader 
naturally  expects  to  find  at  least  one  good  trait, 
one  redeeming  feature  ;  at  least  one  characteristic 
of  the  Jew  and  his  relation  to  art,  which  Wagner 
need  not  place  in  so  despicable  a  light.  But  no, 
he  gathers  together  his   remaining   forces   for  a 
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final  effort,  and  gives  us  a  closing  (less,  the  very 
quintessence  of  his  contempt  for  tlie  poor  Jew. 
I  [car  what  he  sa)  -  :  "( >nh   «  In  n  thi 

of  I  he  bodj   is  apparent,    tlo  tl te 

win  the  necessary  strength  to  overpower  it,  Imt 
< > r 1 1 v  to  decompose  it  ;  then  does  I1).'  flesh  of  this 
body  dissolve  into  a  multiplicity  of  craw  ling 
worms.  But  who  in  glancing  at  it  would  regard 
the  body  as  alive?  Tin  spirit,  in.  The  life  has 
flown  from  this  body  to  other  relations,  ami  this 
latter  only  is  the  life  it  elf.  <  >nlj  in  re  il  life  can 
we  also  And  the  spirit  ol  the  ai  I  ag  tin,  and  not  in 
its  worm-eaten  corpse." 

Thus  closes  a  precious  contribution  to  musical 
literature,  a  disgrace  to  the  writer,  am]  unworthy 
of  one  who  follows  the  high  calling  of  com] 
Is  it  not  shami  ful  enough  al  that  the  \  erj 

faults  of  which  the  Jen  i  ew  ed  a  e  the 

rect  offspring  of  >  'In  istian  oppi  cssion  ?      i 
they  have  had  no  art,  it  was  because  the  Chi 
prevented  it?    The  past  hi  ton  of  the  Jews  Wag 
ner,  studiously,  or  out    of 
touched.     If  the  latter,  whi   li  is 
his  argument  is  imperfect    and  so    u     ist       ff  the 
former,  his  argument  i   ju  '  .1    imper/eet,  infinite- 
ly more  unjust,  and  show    n  contempt 
minded  prejudice.     It  is  a  fact   that  the  Jew  lias 
had  an  immense  infiuen  e  in   music,   but    •'■ 
help  the  matter  any  to  put  it  in  a  distorted 
il'.  as  W  agner  lias  it,  this  Judaism  :.   '  !     way,  (he 
only  road  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  overcome    II 
in  fair  fight .  not  by  an  argui 
and  prejudice.     It' there  are   few    or 
musicians"  in  1  .eipsic,  as  Wagner 
fault  pray  is  it,  the  blond  musician's  01 
ial  rival's  ?      1  do  not  believe,  with  Wagm 
public  taste  has  fallen.     Where  was  thi 
forty  yea       igo  which  11 

not  longer  than  thirt\  ;  '  ■ 

1 n  so  popul  tr.     The  publi  :  ta  te,  on   tin 

trary,  is  improving  n  en   ho  ' 

the  public  taste 

snap  at  every  new 

ner  ?      1  [e  even  blames   Robert   ] 

he  praised  him  once  and  1  lien 

Jewish  element  is  immense,  bui  I 

Blent  far    gi  eater.     Nevertholesi    we  cai 

pect  to  font  i!n-  equilibrium  by  this 

aawing  of  individu  :l   preju  ■    two  inn: ' 

come  togi  ther  and  »  ill  1  ome  tog 

will  find  its  level  in  th 
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BlOttO         ■      ,'  I 

Ricl  ird  Wn      ir,  v.  ho,  for   some   time 
again  I"  en  woi  king  at  hi  ficntion,    so 

isti  i";i~    production 
of  pamphlet-,  has    in-:  published    another    pam 
under  the  title  of  Das  Ju  I    !kum  in  dtr  .1/ .  ■   i ,  Leip 
sir.  J.  J.  Weber,     The  most  abominal  Ic  part  of  cre- 
are  the  J<  ws,  and  all  those  are  .  ■'  vs  who  do  not 
1  ut  the 

leadin  I       :  [lie  paniphlet,  wl  .  h  thin, 

is  running  over  h  ith  venom     I;  is  d  Mme. 

Marie  MuchauofF,     1  Countess  N  iss    rode,  and  com- 
mences with  the  complaint  '"! 
nev's  artistic  productions  always  meets,  in  the  daily 
press,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  also  of  Fran 
England,  with  a  spirit  of  hostility  exerted  for  h 
paragement."     The  source   of  such    wide-spread 
enmltr  Wagner  has  discovered  to  be  a  general  and 
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-,■1;  complacency  1  1  believe  :! 
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mi  ■'!    article  that  appeared  ii 
tun  1.  nineteen  years  .1/0.  and   that  everv  annoi 

since  suffered  b\  hini  is  nothing  m !     -    than 

1 1,.-  \  engeanec  of  the  Jev  [eon- 

fess  tin'    i'    1     only    now,    th 

t,  that  ]  ttiele  and 

its  illustrious  pari  mage. 
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masters,  bat  merely  to  decom] 
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1  -  is  exclusively  1 

1 

inei     ieant  friar,  do     the  em  ire 

.1  1 11  'i"       1 1  is  1,1  the  Jewish  musical  rap- 

conspii  a1  v  v.  as  then  organ 

iy.ed,  "alv,  Wagner  a-  the  author  of  the 

in;:  !r."  !>-:;,  on  the  other  hand,  "by  systematic  eal- 

iniia\  ::ouii"  10  punish  him   in  hi-  i. 

Hie  first  calumniator  to  coma 

■ii    the   Kit  1     .  '■'■  1   ,  we  arc  in- 

i '  1 lischofl .  l,,i  fi  iriiil  and  admirer  of 

i  'erdinand  Ilillei  "     1  Strange  to  sat\ .   Fliller  is 

no:  further  ;  led  in   tin'   pamphlet,  although   he 

I  era  diing  ni  licli  s 

on  Wagnei  's   the )     Then  the   I  Fndersigned  ap- 

1  wil  I  On  !/■■./,.  uiliful. 

I  '   protest.     M3     - 

■    ii  ■  [he  value  of  wliirh 

i  on     V,  :'v  In     li\     u:    he 

1 1   in  ves  1  iga  • 

ivor  to  test  anew  and  to 

thetics. 

:  else,  though  the 

of  other  compo- 

[]  ,  I     10    '■■■  MO     :1 

1  ive  been  able  to  find 

ide  of  his 

'  usinn 

tatives  of 

!  ifter  Haydn, 

I  Beethoven ,  1       tew         d 

■111.   r   1     II.IO 
',  1    .  :     ■ 

I  few  nubility, 

1  ■  ; 

ee  are  told 
me  0--11I  oil  : 
■     and 
unce, 
ringly 
n    th     ■  •     t  v 
ired  my 
I  void."     M  is/'  he  says,  also, 

.■ 

of  h  [uel  anon",  nt  i 

tsiouished    to  n t 

[    n  :,, 1  hi    I  lei  r 

nfiticuce 

Mine 

.    lint,  lie    it 
I  : 

-   no:    Hi-rr 
ttcd    musical   writer, 

./     :ilnl     /... 

ni    I   ever  wrote 
I  and 
little  .1'  .1  -  a-   1 
11  1   one 
■  '      Very   recent- 
ly, F]        '  'Villi  charm- 

'  atural- 

\,  ncmber   that 

the  li  tiger  he 
tudied    Wagi 

t  articles  ■?     But 
Stahr,  ami 
■  of 

'espoused   hi-  cause  '     I, 

I  r  linn,  but  which  I  now 

My  worthy  Fieri  Wagner,  thi 

[  nevi 
I   ,  . ,"   been 
need  upon  me,  wl 

rform- 
I  sent    :i    notice   of  i:    t 
11      .     ',/  ugh  rather  lavish  in  its 

that  1  .  I  any thii       but 

the  0 
I  when  the 

''.:■!  d  to  it  n  ho 

ly  in  I        >  ol         m  ad 1 

even  now  * 

My  mistali iistcd  merelj    in  tl  belief 

:1m:,  in  lii-  -  Wagi  ei    « 

■  clearer  and  clearer  beauty  thoseelemcnts 

'  T  ;•  .'',,■; 

,.1    ■  .....  .  ,  ■ 

.  ■  .  .  ' 

tinin  past,  it  is  the  most  interesting  and    most     iriglna 
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which  fire  fall  of  charm  fin  I  pn  nnhaust-r, 

nnil  that,  nt  tlio  same  time,  lie  i 1(1  rcjecl  what  was 

unmusical,  unhealthy,    and    trivial, 

disguised,     The    revi  rse    lias  com  .  every 

succeeding   opei  n   has    bcci  imc    i uiimeli 

more  weai  isome,  more  noisj  and  ah:  ti  use,  Ju  il  in 
the  same  way,  his  pamphlet  grows  more  passionate, 
more  spiteful,  and  more  mendacious  at  every  page. 
The  one  lie,  my  protended  "Judaism,"  1  will  over- 
look, in  consideration  of  the  blind  rage  of  a  man, 
who,  like  the  Rabbin  in  Heine's  Disputation,  always 
goes  about  with  :i  small  naked  knife,  in  order  mur- 
derously to  hack  harmless  Christians  who  may  pass 
him.  The  second  lie  does  not  concern  me  alone. 
Wagner  asserts,  the  reader  must  know,  : 
Vischer  (whom  he  has  the  impertinence  i"  dub  "an 
amiable  and  perfectly  blond  Germ  n  hetician"), 

confided  to  inc.  the  execution  of  the  musical  part  "i 
his  jiEsthetilc,  and  deduces  from  tin-  relation  of  ours 
lo  each  other  fresh  conclusions  in  explanation  of  my 
"rapid  celebrity,"  &c.  As  we  must  in  justice  assume 
that  Ilerr  Wagner  has  hail  in  his  hands  al  least  onee 
this  JEstltelik  of  Vischer's  since  he  so  depreciates  it, 
ii  cannot  possibly   have  escaped    hi  hat  the 

whole  of  the  musical  portion  (with  Mi:'  exception  of  a 
i\'\\  paragraphs  written  by  Vischer  himself),  is  due 
to  Professor  Karl  K6stlin,of  Tubingen, a  man  known 
es  a  thorough  musician  and  philosopher,  and  not  only 
no  Jew,  hut.  actually  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

According  to  Wagner,  ii   is  impossible  lo  estimate 
too  highly  the  incalculable  influence,  Mil!  at  work,  of 
the  pseudonymous  Jew-Article  of  1850;  he  a 
us:  "What  Liszt,  too,  had  to  undergo,  was  attribut- 
able  to    this  article  I"     The    reader   perceives    that 
Wagner  is  becoming  n    perfect    child.     The   ' 
tion"  of  Joachim  (whose  truthful,  artistic  nature  could 
no  longer  put  up  with  the  humbug  of  the   Me 
the  B'uture),  Wagner  also  explains  as  a  consequence 
nt"  tie'  influent xerted  by  his  Jewish    shield    of  Me- 
dusa.    In  Paris  and    London,    moreover,    the    same 
"organized  conspiracy"cxisted  against  him  (of  course, 

people  there  had  nothing  i pros  ing  to  do  than  to 

rend  the  Leipziger  Musikzeitung  of  1850).  He  ac- 
counts for  the  universal  antipathy  with  which  1;'-  mi  I 
in  London,  "by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  English 
religion,  which  is  based  more  upon  the  Old  than  upon 
the  New  Testament."  After  having  thus  waged  war 
with  the  papers,  Wagner,  not  abandoning  his  fixed 
idea  for  a  single  moment,  proceeds  to  attack  theatri- 
cal managers.  "You  already  perceive,"  he  says, 
apostrophizing  Mme.  Muchanoff,  ne'e  Countess  Nes- 
selrooc,  "that,  while  my  former  operas  made  their 
way  into  all  German  theatres,  each  of  my  mo:  I 
cent  works  meets  with  a  sluggish,  nay,  hostilely  re- 
jectful  behavior  in  the  self-same  theatres;  the  feet  is,  | 
my  earlier  works  had  forced  their  way  upon  tic 
before  the  Jewish  agitation,  and  their  success  could 
not  he  greatly  affected."*  Such  an  explanation  can 
emanate  only  from  a  person  completely  blinded  by 
vanity,  who  never  seeks,  in  himself  the  cause  of  a 
failure,  but  always  solely  in  the  intrigues  of  others. 
Every  theatrical  manager  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness (leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact  of  bis  pos- 
sessing any  especial  feeling  for  art)  will  he  eager  to 
produce  novelties  by  a  composer  who  has  ah 
written  two  or  three  operas  which  have  successfully 
kept  their  places  on  the  stane.  In  consequence  of 
the  unusual  dearth  of  new  German  operas,  a  theatri- 
cal manager  will  even  make  many  a  sacrifice  to  se- 
cure such  novelties.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  I  doei 
venture  on  them, he  must  have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  they  do  not  hold  out  the  promise  of  success,  or, at 
least,  not  of  such  :\  success  as  will  repay  him  for  his 

t bio  and  expense.   When  warm  advocafesof  Fa 

hauser  poorest  against  music  like  that  in    Tristn; 

Isolde,  the  reasr f  their  so  doing  exists  wholly  and 

solely  in  Tristan  und  1  self;  and  when  a 

manager  asserts  he  can  east  and  get  up  Der  fiiegenda 
Holland*  i  ami  Lokengi  in  tolerably  well, bu  I  could  never 
manage  Die    ileistersmga    or    Die    Nibelungen,    here 
again  the  blame  rests  solely  and  wholly  with    /' 
belungen  and  /'//  M  istersinqcr.     It  is  not   every  thea- 
tre which,  like  the  Royal  Operahouse,   Munich,  can 
maintain  an  expensive  clinical  staff  of 
simply  for  Hi  chard   Wagner.     Wagner  allows    him- 
self tn  be  so  i    '  ried  away  by  his  passion  as  to  make 
the  exceedingly  impertinent  a    ertion  that  he  perceiv- 
ed, in  his  correspondence  with  t lie  persons  a:  the 
of  the  Court    Operahouses    in    Vienna,    ami     B 
"from  the  dodges  employed  by  them,  that  it.  was   not 

m  lev  t  lie 

produci    ■  the  :.        ger,  1  nt,  mor  ovi  .    to  hinder 

ils  being  given  Ls    regard:    ,  p.. 

Imperial  Operahouse,  Vienna,  I  am  in  a  position    to 

Herr  Wagner  of  the  contrarv.     The  ms 
ment  was  only  waiting    for  p  to  m; 

*  This  Jewish  chronological  call  '  applicable  to 

Vienna.     "Tannhaa8er:!  was  not.  given  al 
house  before  1S59,  and  "Lohengrin"  cot  before  1 


and  i  cry  rightly,  for  i  i 
manager  would  evi  r  infl  iol  noon  his  public  an  opera 
of  such  pre] 

net",  however,  takes  ,«m dil  tl 

"thai 

\  iously  consid(  red  nece     ..:..: 

produi <  n  new  vork."      Hie  "m        in    of  the  J 

clement  in  our  an 

a   fore,  to  emanate  fnon  himself,   I  think. - 
giving  Fiobel  (who  has  broken  ;o  many  lances  in  bis 

defence)  a  lid;,  as  lie  goes   by,    V, r   suddenly 

stumble  over  the  name  of  Robcrl  Schumann.  Of 
course,  something  injurious  must  he  said  of  hirn — but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  so.  .  .  .  All  right  I  Wag- 
ner has  hit.  upon  it.  "Compare,"  he  says  to  Mme 
Muchanoff,  ne'e  Countess  von  Nesselrode,  "the  Rob- 
crl Schumann  of  the  first  half  nt  his  productivity 
with  the  Robert  Schumann  of  the  second  :  there,  plas- 
tic fashioning  impulse;  here,  a  subsiding  into  bom- 
bastic fiatne:  i."  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this! 
Was  not  it,  as  we  previously  thought,  Schumann's 
nervous  illness  and  the  overclouding  of  ins  mind, 
which  soon  met  with  so  fearful  a  conclusion  in  Ins 
traj  ic  end  '  Not  a  hit  of  it  !  Wagner  assures  us 
that,  the  reason  of  the  decline  in  Schumann's  produc- 
-  ought  in  the  jnfln  ince  exerted 
"by  the  mingling  of  the  Jewish  element."  Up  to 
this  point  the  predominant  feeling  excited  by  the 
pamphlet  is  one  of  ridiculousness,  but  this  feeling  is 
now  converted  into  absolute  disgust,.  We  shut  the 
repulsive  book,  which  will  hardly  gain  its  author 
many  friends,  or  create  many  enemies  for  the  Jews. 
As  a  guide  in  Wagner's  character,  it  possesses  only 
a  psychological  interest.  In  it.  unbounded  self-ado- 
r.ntion  has  attained  a  height,  on  wdiieh  a  man  with  his 
brains  in  healthy  working  order  could  never  breathe. 
We  are  involuntarily  compelled  to  think  of  If  Wag- 
ner's predecessor  in  the  Old  Testament, — King  Na- 
buchodonezzar,  who  believed  so  long  that  be  was  a 
god,  that  he  turned  himself  into  a  mere  ordinary  ox, 
eat  hay,  and  was  set  to  music  by  Verdi. 

Edfakd  Hanslick. 


Musical  Pitch. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Musical  World,"  London. 
ice  writi  ig  my  former  letter,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  aid  in  the  discussion  of  this  question 
to  give  some  definite  information  e.s  to  there': 
of  pitch  actually  used  at  present  in  London.  I  have 
taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  this,  by  personal  ob- 
servations and  calculations,  and  have  embodied  the 
results  in  the  following  fable.  The  numbers  are 
given  for  the  C  on  the  third  space  in  the  treble,  m 
double  vibrations  per  second  ;  and  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  variation,  it  am  t  he  recollected  that,  at 
this  part  of  the  scale,  a  difference  of  about  thirty  vi- 
brations per  second  represents  a  semitone. 

Table  of  Varieties  of  Pitch. 

Vibrations. 
Italian  Opera  in  1S59  fas  quoted  in   the  Society  of 

Arts  Report).  A=455. . . ,..."...       Oil 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society  ("Samson,"  Feb   12.  .. .  ) 

Pal:    ■  On  hi  ?tri  [F  b    131 I 

Moudav  Popular  <  loncerts  (Feb.  15) | 

Ilniry  Lane  I  Feb.  20) |-        53S 

irdi  a  (March  1) | 

Erard's  general  pitch,  to  which  they  send  out  all   | 

j 

Broadwood's   "Concert"   Pitch 53o 

Crystal  Palace  a  not,  nr^.m  (Feb.  13] 534 

C  fork*. '1 

-    Standard 51 

Broadwood's  "Medium"  Pitch, to  which  their  Dew  I 

pianofortes  are  tuned   for  general     lie I       526 

Westmi  libbey  I  reb.  231  ) 

St..  Paul's  On  the.!  oil    (Feb   111) [ 

Hill  &  Sen's  standard  foi  all  new  church  or  rans.  [        P1~ 
.  d's  "Toon  i"  iat.-li ,  use  l  for  all  pianos      J 
sen    net  for  voral  concerts  without  orchestra. .  ! 

Firm  i  >  =435) ; I 

■hilb  ' ' : ', 

n-OSi      tn  '  :  oral  Standard   312 

Bis  Ben    (F=170)   10 

Pitch  recommi  odedby  Mr    Ma 

) 5 

Church  organs,  various 518  to  500 

.'.-=1161 

Some  of  these  numbers  differ  from  those  usually 
"ill,  for  the  following  reason:  —  In  comparing  a 
pitch  regulated  by  A,  with  one  regulated  by  C,  the 
ament  must  lie  taken  into  account.  For  exam- 
ple, if  an  organ,  or  other  keyed  instrument,  he.  tuned 
to  '::.  French  standard  A,  the  C  on  that  instrument 
will  be.  tb.e  tcmpei  I  C  v>!  and  not  the  true  C 
(5'22_).     I  have,  therefore,  in  nil  cases  where  A   is  the 

n  the  t  for  the  temt 

C. 

We  learn  two  important  things  from  this  table.  In 
the  first  place  the  concert  orchestral  pitch  i:  well  de- 
ind  remarkably  uniform  in  the  different  o 

hat  we   are  dealing 

Tins  til  '  nd  with  the  German  standard; 

but  on  comparing  it  with  a  "■<  gulation  '  A  fork  of  435.  brought 
from  France lightly  sharp,  as  given  iu  the  table. 


■villi  h: 

Z,     shade  low  er      13 ut  it  it     till  three  fourths 
i  :  in;  Pbilhai  n 

,  when  i 

I, i  I   of 
.■I.:.  :  -!..;.'  pii   I    about  two  tin 

a  semiti  ent  used  in  the  i  r- 

r  pitch,  therefore,   we    may 

a    :: in  be  gem  rally  com  idered  most  suitable  fie 

vocal  purposes  in  ilii^  country. 

i   seem  to  hai  •  di  iftcd   insensibly  in 
establishment  of  two  well   defined  pitches — one  or- 
vocal. 
I:  is  almost  wasting  words  to  argue  for  the  lower- 
no    '■!     [he    Ol'Cll      'ra!    1  itch.         lie!":     l.e.-nily    of   the 

anomaly  of  lefi  nitions  of  tie'  same  mu- 

sical note,  and  of  differing  so   materially   from  other 
witli  whom  we  am  in  constanl   musical  ram- 

1    :.  nlion,  the  orchestral  pitch  is  much  higher 
any   classical    composer  ever   wrote  for;  it   giv 

the  mn  :c,  and  son    timi  -  makes  it 

impracticable;  it  strains  the  voice,  disturbs  the  tem- 

1  dan  be  perfo  mance   of  the   singers ; 

and  it  is  inconvenient,  for  many    of  the  instruments, 

or  for  the  players  upon   them.f     No  musical  ailvar.- 

as  ever  been  proved  to  balai these  evils  ;  the 

objections  loci er'    are  entirely    personal  or    com- 

i'n  i  :■::■:  one  .  which  we  n<  ed  me  discuss  here,  further 
than  to  sav  it  is  a  pity  such  reasons  should  lie  allow- 
tand  in  the  way  of  a  me:  I  would  be  so 

advantageous  in  every  musical  point  of  view. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  desirability 
of  having  some  one  fixed  standard,  The  idea  that 
the  pitch  of  musical  notes  should  lie  incapable  of 
correct  definition,  or  that  where  many  have  'o  work 
together  this  pitch  should  he  variable  at  anybody's 
pleasure,  without  an}  stai  laid  of  comparison,  is  op- 
posed to  common  sense.  The  only  argument,  to  the 
contrary  ever  used  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  stan- 
dard  generally  adhered  to;  hut  this  is  of  no  more 
force  than  it  would  be  to  argue  against  a  standard  of 
length,  because  all  the  yard  measures  in  the  country 
did  not  correspond.  No  one  pretends  that  a  standard 
of  pitch  should  or  could,  in  this  country,  be  made 
compulsory  ;  hut.  the  very  existence  of  such  a  stand- 
uld  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  constant 
tendency  to  uniformity,  which  would  ultimately  bring 
about  all  the  beneficial  resulrs  desin   ; 

What  then  ought  tl'.is  standard  to  be?  There  are 
three  to  choose  from,  which  I  have  put  prominently 
in  the  table. 

The  Congress  of  British  Musicians,  who  consider- 
ed ill.-  subject  in  1859,  evince. 1  a  strong  leaning  - 
wards  the  lowest  of  these  ;  hut  as  it  was  thought  by 
practical  musicians  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  so  great  a  change,  the  Congress  recommended 
the  German  standard  as  a    nn  ate  measure. 

If  this  recommendation  had  been  adapted  in  the  mu- 
sical world,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
present  agitation;  and  a-,  singularly  enough,  the 
German  is  exactly  a  mean  between  the  two  English 
■  '  -,  if  we  wanted,  even  now,  to  strike  >  balance 
n  them,  the  German  would  be  the  obvious 
standard  to  take. 

Let  circumstances  are  new  changed.  The  call  for 
lowering  is  much  louder  than   it   was   ten   rears  ago, 

:  not  now  be  satisfi    1  «  ith  tl 
lief  of  one-third    of  a   sem  '.ml    (although   it 

certainly    i  dd,  in  a  musical  qucs  ire:,   to 

the  practice  of  the  most,  musical  part  of   the  Conti- 
nent,   from  which  nearly    all  our    music  comes)   we 
must  take  it,  I  think,    that    the    general  set 
English  musical  world  is  in  favor  of  a  standard  more. 
nearly  approaching  that  of  our  neighbors  across   . 
Channel. 

The  question  lies,  therefore,  :  e  other  two, 

the  French  and  the  natural  standards      Now,  il 

rrved  that  when  practical  musicians  advocate 
."  they  meri 
thing  near  it.  None  of  them  would  venture  to  say 
there  was  any  appreciable  advantage,  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  in  435  vibrations  per  second  over  430 
or  440  ;  they  name  the  French  standard  simplv  be- 
cause it  is  the  o^o.  that  comes  most  practically  before 
them;  but  if  it  happened  to  be.  a  fifth  of  a  semitone 
sharper  or  flatter  it  would  lie  just  as  acceptable.     It 

to  be  known  that  the  actual  French   nunc 
entirely  empirical  ;  it  has  no  sort  of  justification  in  a 
natural  or  philosophical  point  of   view.     It   is  singu- 
lar thai 

heir  standard  weight  from  a 

greai  natural  ami  ph  d  analogy,  should  have 

been  so  remiss  in  thi  ;  but  so  ir  is. 

estral  and 
e.li  addsabout  S  percent,  tn  the   strain    on   'stringed 
1  strings  be  used      to  tin 
fcrte  this  extra  strain  on  the  I  i   ounts  to  no  I 

a  ton  and  a  quarter,  thereby   much   increa  iDg   the  ci 
ing  the  power  of  standing  in  tune. 
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There  does,  however,  exist  a   ' 
and  natural  analogy  «  i.  ■  i  fix  a  stand- 

ard of  pitch  worthy  of  a  scientific  no 

rd,  moreoi  er, 
pitch  the  Engl 

for.     The  simple  fundamental  datum  of  one 
tion  i  ■■■  ives  the  simp] 

at  a  pitch  differing  only  by  a  practii 

ble  quantity  from 

adopted  in  this  counti  y.     The   diffei 

right  direction,   one-fifth    of   a   sei 

could  only  be  detected  by  good  ears  and  with  careful 

attention  ;  it  is  only  what  i !  constantly  introduced  by 

equal   tempera nl    (the  tern] 

n  the 
French),  and  it  is  much  nduced 

ti,  during  o  cone  -  I 
ature,     Wind  instruments  tuned  to 
would  be  far  above  the  Ft 
a  ■    over. 
Tli> 
standard.     Some  years  ago   I   «  ns  comn 
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struruental  pieces  by  Beethoven  (two),Sterndalc  Ben- 
nett, Mozart,  Schumann,  Weber,  Mendelssohn 
(seven),  and  Reinecko ;  besides  the  Ode  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day  (Handel),  Mount  of  Olives  (Beethoven), 
music  to  Zioreley  (Mendelssohn),  music  to  Eqiuont 
(Beethoven),  Woman  of  Samaria  (Bennett), "Song  of 
Miriam"  (Schubert,  first  time),  and  a  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  vocal  pieces  and  instrumental  solos 
(including  organ  music,  &c.)  unnecessary  to  mention 
in  detail.  The  Saturday  Concerts  will  be  resumed 
in  i  >ctober.  Meanwhile  we  are  to  have  the  usual 
summer  music  on  Saturdays,  in  the  Handel  orches- 
tra, commencing  on  May-day  with  a  grand  perform 
anee  in  honor  of  Rossini,  organized  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  to  be  conducted  by  Sir  Mi- 
chael Costa.  The  programme  on  this  occasion  is  to 
comprise  the  Stabai  Main,  a  grand  finale  from  Le 
Siege  de  Corintlie,  the  overtures  to  Seniiramide,  La 
Gazza  Ladra,  and  Guillaume  Tell,  &c,  with  a  chorus 
and  orchestra  3,000  in  number. —  Times. 


New  York,  May   10. — The    musical    season  has 

virtually  ended  with  the  6th   Philharmonic    Concert, 

which  occurred  on  Saturday  evening.     I  append  the 

programme  : 

Overture,  "Iphigeala" Gluck. 

4th  P.F.  Concerto,  G  major Beethoven. 

Mr.  Jarvis  (of  Philadelphia). 

Manfred,     fist  time  in  America) Schumann. 

Declamations  and  Prologue  by  Edwin  Booth. 

Choruses  by  theLiederaranz  Society. 

Overture,  "OberonJ* Von  Weber. 

[Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony  had  been  per- 
formed at  two  rehearsals,  and  it  was  the  general  im 
pression  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
concert.  It.  did  not  appear  upon  Saturday  evening's 
programme]. 

The  opening  Overture,  solid  and  firm,  took  us 
back  to  the  old  "square  toed,"  bewigged  and  bepow- 
dered  days  when  musical  ideas  were  the  main  points, 
ond  orchestral  effects  were  merely  subordinate  ;  we 
moderns  "have  changed  all  that,"  but  scarcely  for 
the  better. 

Beethoven's  dreamy,  romantic  Concerto  received 
full  justice  at  the  hands  of  if!'.  Jarvis.who  played  the 
piano  part  with  great  smoothness  and  elegance,  and 
with  noteworthy  attention  to  shading  and  phrasing. 
His  crescendos  were  peculiarly  excellent. 

Schumann's  "Manfred"  was  necessarily,  by  its 
magnitude,  the  feature  of  the  evening,  and  was  quite 
creditably  done,  considering  that  the  rehearsals  had 
been  far  too  few  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 
The  Overture  has  been  played  a  few  times  in  this 
country,  but  the  incidental  music  has  never  before 
been  heard  by  an  American  audience.  The  entire 
work  bears  the  mark  of  Schumann's  wonderful  ge- 
nius ;  for  unity  of  design  and  felicitous  adaptation  of 
music  to  the  text,  it  can  scarcely  be  equalled.  The 
text  is  of  course  adapted  from  Byron's  fragmentary 
drama,  and  the  soliloques — with  connecting  prologue 

were  superbly  recited    by  Edwin  Booth.      Every 

tone  and  inflection  of  his  rich  and  musical  voice  could 
be  distinctly  beard  in  every  part  of  the  immense 
building;  As  to  the  music  itself,  the  Overture  is  a 
complete  tone  picture  of  the  craggy  solitudes  and 
mental  desolation  in  which  Manfred  is  found  by  the 
prologue.  The  incidental  music  is  also  most  admi- 
rable, especially  the  little  gem  which  separates  the 
first  from  the  second  act,  and  more  especially  the  ex. 
quisite  and  aerial  bit  which  symbolizes  the  "appari- 
tion of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps."  There  is  also  a  mag- 
nificent chorus  of  "Infernal  Spirits,"  which  was  well 
done  by  the  Liederkranz.  The  whole  work  was  most 
carefully  conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann,  to  whom  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  for  his  promptitude 
and  care  in  every  detail. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  word  of  praise  to  the  or- 
chestra, but.  my  regard  for  truth  forbids  me,  for  I 
have  never  known  this  efficient  organization  to  play 
so  poorly.  In  the  Gluck  Overture  the  violins  were 
uncertain  and  shaky,  and  in  the  Concerto  more  so. 

*The  concert  closed  with  an  orthodox  Von  Weber 
Overture,  and  thus  ended  the  20th  season  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society. 

I  regret  to  announce  the  death — on  Sunday  last — 


of  ('.  B.  Seymour,  for  many  years  the  able  and  con- 
scientious musical  and  dramatic  critic  of  the  -V  )' 
Tun,:;.  The  immediate  cause  of  hi  decease  was  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  which  followed  immediately 
upon  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  ami  proved  fatal 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  or  four  days.  As  a 
critic,  he  was  fearless,  capable,  and  independent  ;  as 
a  man,  genial,  courteous  and  refined.  His  early 
death  (at  -10  years  of  age)  has  created  a  vacancy  in 
the  critical,  musical,  and  journalistic  world  which  il 
will  be' difficult  to  fill  ;  while  by  an  unusually  large 
circle  of  personal  friends  be  will  be  most  sincerely 
mourned. 

The  Messiah,  which  had  been  originally  advertised 
for  Thursday  evening,  May  6,  has  been  postponed  to 
Friday  evening,  May  14.  f. 


Jfotqbt's  lanntnl  of  Hhtsit. 

BOSTON,  MAY22,  1869. 

Concert  Review. 

Last  week  brought  Mine.  Parepa-Rosa's 
concert,  of  which  we  had  to  deprive  ourselves,but 
which  by  all  accounts  was  a  success,  the  great 
songstress  being  cordially  welcomed  back  after 
her  long  illness,  and  showing  that  she  had  lost 
none  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  her  voice  or 
skill,  nor  of  the  spirit  with  which  she  always  en- 
ters into  things. 

Mr.  Parker's  Vocal  Club  of  amateurs 
sang  another  exquisite  programme  on  the  even- 
ings of  May  1st  and  8th.  The  severe  bereave- 
ment which  had  befallen  Mr.  Parker  deprived 
them  of  his  presence;  but  the  Club,  having  so 
carefully  prepared  the  music  (of  which,  by  what 
might  seem  a  providential  significance,  a  princi- 
pal feature  was  a  requiem  for  a  child),  were 
moved  to  give  the  concert,  making  it  aD  expres- 
sion of  their  respect  and  tender  sympathy  for 
their  leader.  Mr.  Lang  kindly  took  his  place 
for  the  occasion. 

The  selections  were,  first,  a  Prayer  (Da  nobis 
jui, -r.m)  by  Men'delssohn ;  then  a  singularly  refined 
and  beautiful  Benediclus  and  Agnus  Dei,  for 
Quartet  and  Chorus,  from  the  fourth  Mass  of 
Haydn  ; — the  Duet  of  Soprani  from  Mendels- 
sohn's 95th  Psalm;  and  a  Cantata:  "Paster 
Morning,"  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  a  novelty  of 
considerable  length  and  variety,  and  full  of  inter- 
est ;  it  is  for  a  Soprano  Solo  with  male  chorus. — 
Selections  from  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
music  followed,  the  fairy  Overture  and  Scherzo 
being  finely  played  with  four  hands  by  a  lady 
amateur  with  Mr.  Lang,  and  the  choruses  most 
delicately  and  sweetly  sung.  After  a  couple  of 
part-songs  ("Morning  Prayer,"  Mendelssohn,  and 
"Hunting  Song,"  Schumann),  came  Schumann's 
"Requiem  for  Mignon."  The  subject,  from 
Goethe's  "Wilbelm  Meister"  (Rook  vii„  Chap.  8), 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  found 
for  music.  The  imaginary  scene  is  thus  described: 

[The  Abbe  called  them,  in  the  evening,  to  attend 
the  exequies  of  Mignon.  The  company  proceeded 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Past :  they  found  it  magnificently 
ornamented  and  illuminated.  The  walls  were  bung 
with  azure  tapestry  almost  from  ceiling  to  floor,  so 
that  nothing  but  the  friezes  and  socles,  above  and  be- 
low, were  visible.  On  the  four  candelabras  in  the 
comers  large  wax  lights  were  burning  ;  smaller  lights 
were  in  the  four  smaller  candelabras  placed  by  the 
sarcophagus  in  the  middle.  Near  this  stood  four 
boys,  dressed  in  azure,  with  silver;  they  had  broad 
fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  which  they  waved  above  a 
figure  that  was  resting  upon  the  sarcophagus.  The 
company  sat  down  ;  two  invisible  choruses  began,  in 
a  soft,  musical  recitative  to  ask  :  "Whom  bring  ve  us 


to  the  still  dwelling  '"     The  four  boys  replied,  with 
lovely  voices  :  "  "Pis  a  tired  playmate  whom  we  briug 
you  :  let  her  rest  in  your  still  dwelling  till  tin-    oi 
other  Iiimii:.'.  once  more  awaken  her." 

In  alternate  strains  of  chorus  and  quartet  of 
boys  Schumann  has  with  a  true  instinct  caught 
tic  spiril  and  expression  of  tic  whole  :  tic  open- 
ing, so  mournful  yet  resigned  ;  then  the  awaken- 
ing of  hope  :  "Yet  look  at  the  strong  wings ;  look 
at  the  light,  clear  robe  !  How  glitters  the  golden 
band  upon  the  head  !  Look  at  the  beautiful,  the 
noble  repose  !" — Then  the  sad  answer  of  the 
Boys  :  "Ah  !  the  wings  do  not  raise  her."  Then 
the  steadily  rising  strain  of  faith  and  exhortation  : 
"Cast  forward  the  eye  of  the  spirit;"  "Children, 
turn  back  into  life  !"  "Hasten  into  life  !  In  the 
pure  garments  of  beauty  may  Love  meet  you 
with  heavenly  looks  and  with  the  wreath  of  im- 
mortality !"  We  wish  we  cou'd  give  all  the 
words  (Carlyle's  translation),  or  describe  the 
singular  beauty  of  the  music,  with  its  mingled 
pathos  and  uplifting  inspiration,  or  do  justice  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  this  and  all  the 
pieces  were  sung. 

The  Annual  School  Festival. 

The  Musical  Exhibition  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  was  in  some  re- 
spects even  more  interesting  and  more  satisfactory 
than  usual.  The  exercises  of  the  tin!,;-  hundred  pu- 
pil* from  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, were  of  the  same  character  as  last  year, 
purely  musical,  without  the  tedious  superfluity  of 
speeches,  presentations,  &c,  which  are  wisely  left  to 
a  separate  occasion.  But  this  week,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Primary  Schools  were  represented  in  a  special 
exhibition  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  choir  of 
about  one  thousand  little  singers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  admirable  teacher,  whose  whole  heart  is  in  his 
work,  and  who  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  it,  having 
proved  effectually  that  children  at  the  tender  age  of 
from  five  to  seven  can  be  taught  to  sing,  and  even  to 
read  notes, — Mr.  Luther  W.  Mason. 

It  was  simplv  and  truly  a  children's  concert.  The 
music  sung  (of  course  in  unison),  the  cheerful,  whole- 
some words,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  scene  and  the 
arrangements,  were  childlike  without  being  silly. 
The  restless  little  beings  all  seemed  happy  in  har- 
monious discipline,  learning  the  love  of  order,  enjoy- 
ing the  sense  of  progress,  and  tasting  a  new  freedom 
in  these  carefully  taught  songs  and  rhythmic  move- 
ments. In  this  sense  the  scene  was  charming,  and 
the  programme  very  fitly  chosen. 

First  was  played  an  Overture,  to  Zampa,  by  a 
small  orchestra  (many  of  our  musicians  being  absent 
from  the  city) ;  but  it  was  not  badly  done,  and  the 
best  of  it  was.  to  see  how  attentively  the  children  lis- 
i  led.  Three  school  songs,  which  followed,  were 
from  sound  and  earnest  German  composers  who  have 
been  foremost  in  the  humble,  noble  work  of  giving  the 
resource  of  song  to  all  the  children  :  a  "Song  of 
Praise"  by  Nageli  (1773-1836)  ;  "The  Child's  An- 
gel,"  by  Glaser  (1784-1S29)  ;  and  "Praise  of  Sing- 
ing" by  old  John  Adam  Hiller,  Cantor  in  the  Thom- 
as-SchuIe  at  Leipzig  (1728-1804).  These  are  pleas- 
ant, simple  tunes,  with  nothing  strained  or  namby- 
pamby  about  them  ;  and  the  thousand  little  voices 
came  out  openly  and  promptly,  in  good  tune, 
and  with  as  musical  a  volume  of  sound  as  could  be 
expected  from  such  young  organs.  Of  course,  the 
quality  of  tone  must  be  a  little  crude  and  blatant. 
But  the  effect,  upon  the  whole,  was  charming  ;  they 
really  were  united,  heart  and  soul,  making  a  cheerful 
and  a  tuneful  noise,  and  happy  in   it. 

Then  came  Physical  Exercises  by  the  whole  little 

army  of  them,  timed  by  the  Orchestra,  who  played  a 

"Cuckoo    Gallop,"   with   slow   introduction; 

and  all  moved  as  regularlv  and  rhythmically  as  the 
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chorographic  manoeuvres  oi  the  ballel  on  the  stage; 
their  little  figures  straightening  up  al  once,  with  faces 
beaming;  the  hands  going  "up   by   even    stages  and 
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D  WIGHT'S    JOURNAL   OF    MUSIC. 


One  of  the  principal  successes  of  the  season   was 

achieved  by  the  Orchestra  of  Messrs.  Sontz  and  Mass 
lor,  who  have  always  drawn  full  and  very  often 
crowded  houses.  They  have  given  twenty  nine  of 
their  series  of  thirty  concerts;  the  last  is  to  be  ■ 
May  8.  Those  have  all  been  marked  by  the  produc- 
tion of  first-class  on  lie  tral  music,  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  novelties  and  "I  solo  performances.  In 
all,  they  have  given  twelve  different  symphonies, 
performing  : 

Beethovon's  No.  1,  C  major,  four  times. 
Beethoven's  No  6,  "  Pastorale,"  t  u  Lee 
Beethoveirs  No.  8,  1*'  major,  twice. 
Mozart's  "Jupiter,"  three  times. 
Mozart's  No  Q,  !'  mnjor,  twice. 
Mozart's  No,  2,  G  miuoi ,  once. 
Mozart's  No   ■".,  i:  flat  oi  ijor   onci  , 
Flaydn's  '"Surprise,"  three  times, 
Haydn's  No.  'J,  1*  major,  twice 
Romberg's  ■'Children's  Symphony,"  twice. 
Mendelssohn's  '"Reformation,"  three  times. 
Schubert's  "  Unfinished,"  four  times. 

The  Inst  conceit  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  fifth 
performance  of  the  "Unfinished  Symphony." 

The  " Ger mania  Orchestra"  under  the  leadership  of 
YV.  (l  Dietrich,  have  confined  themselves  to  their 
standard  programmes,  consisting  of  overtures — good 
if  not  new — movements  from  symphonies,  operatic 
selections,  waltzes  and  occasional  solos,  by  members 
of  the  Orchestra.  The  season  closed  April  28.  with 
■a  stronger  programme,  and,  consequently,  better 
house  than  usual,  no  small  attraction  being  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto,  in  Gr,  op.  55,  for  piano,  played  by 
Charles  H.  Jurvis.  Their  performances  have  been 
given  this  year  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Wednesday 
afternoons. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  given  their 
regular  series  of  Mure  concerts,  performing  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah,"  Mozart's  "Twelfth  Muss,"  and  Ros- 
sini's "Moses  in  Egypt." 

The  Mendelssohn  Society,  Jean  Louis  conductor, 
have  also  given  three  concerts,  with  good  programmes 
of  miscellaneous  music. 

YW  have  not  before  us  the  single  programmes  of 
Mr.  Jarvis's  six  concerts,  given  at  Natatorium  Hall, 
but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  made  hut  few  altera- 
tions in  the  one  published  for  the  whole  series.  Ac- 
cording to  this  he  gave  trios  by  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart  and  Schubert,  a  quartet  and  quintet  by 
Schumann,  duets  for  piano  and  violoncello  by  Beet- 
hoven and  Mendelssohn,  and  one  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin by  Beethoven.  Added  to  these  were  solos  for 
piano,  violm  and  violoncello  from  Beethoven,  Cho- 
pin, Schumann,  Liszt,  Hense.lt,  Hummel,  Viotti, 
David,  Spohr,  Bach,  Hauser,  Schubert,  Goltermann, 
Franchomrne,  B.iz/.ini,  kinder  and  Molique.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Jar  vis  were  the  artists  G.  Guhlcmann 
and  R.  Hennig. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Carl  "Wolfsohn's  con- 
certs was  music  from  what  is  very  inexpressively 
called  the  "Romantic  school."  He  was  admirably 
assisted  in  the  production  of  his  programmes  by 
Edounrd  Colonne  and  Rudolph  Hennig,  performing 
trios  by  Beethoven,  Bargiel,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
ami  Schumann  ;  duets  for  piano  and  violin  by  Beet- 
hoven, Schumann,  Raff,  and  Rubinstein;  for  piano 
and  violoncello  by  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  ; 
piano  solos  from  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Liszt,  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Wolfsohn  ;  for  the  vio- 
lin, hy  Beriot,  Viotti,  Robenechts,  and  Vieuxtemps  ; 
for  the  violoncello,  by  Bazzini,  Goltermann,  Raff, 
Molique,  Schumann,  Wolfsohn,  and  Offenbach, 

Series  of  concerts  were  also  given  by  the  West 
Philadelphia  Choral  Society,  Carl  Gaertner,  Miss 
Jackson  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  as  well  as  a 
numher  of  miscellaneous  ones  bv  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa, 
Miss  Kellogg  and  Miss  Topp,  *  He  Bull,  Blind  Tom, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Young  Mannerchor,  Tiliss  McCaf- 
frey, Miss  Markstein,  the  Misses  Durang,  Mme. 
Schimpf,  Mr.  Harkins,  Mr.  Hetz,  Mr.  Tiedemann, 
the  Hess  Children,  and  others. 

In  Opera  we  have  had  seven  seasons  ;  one  of 
Maretzek's  Italian  and  German  troupe,  one  of  the 
"Kellogg,"  two  of  English,  three  of  French,  the  Fisk 
and  the  Grau  troupes,  each  giving  a  season.  Miss 
Susan  Gallon  lias  had  her  little  performances,  and 
several  amateur  companies  have  also  had  theirs. 

In  the  following  analysis  of  the  music  performed, 
several  societi  3  who  pr<  rammes  seem  to  be  lost 
to  all  historical  uses  are  unrepresented.  Nor  do  we 
give  but  one  or  two  of  the  operas,  as  everv  one  knows 
i  ■  ood  old  repertoire,  and  it  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  could  spare: 

MOZART. 

Symphonies.  .No.  2,  G  mini 

No.  3,  E  flat,  twice 
No.  5,'D  major,  twice. 
The  Jupitei 
Quintet,  .No,  3,  G   i    i 
No.  5,  E  flat 

A.    (Clarinet). 
■ 
Don  Giovanni. 


DEETHOVEJT. 

Symphonies..  No.  I,  C  mnjor,  1  times 

::  times. 

Jo.  8,  I''  mnjor,  fcv  i 
Concertos  for  piano. .  i)  flat,  op.  73. 
G  mnjor,  op 
piano,  violin  and  'cello.  -  U  flat  major,  op 

G  major,  op.  To,  No.  1. 
Piano  and  violin,  C  minor,  op  30 

A  major,  op  23,  "Kreutzsr," 
Piano  and  violoncello.  .A,  op 

G  minor,  op,  5. 
Violin  solo.  .Romance,  op,  50,  F  major. 
Piano  Sonata  1    C    oarp  minor,  op  27,  No.  2. 

0  mnjor,  op.  53. 
Quintet.  .C  major,  op.  29. 
Fidelio. 
Eginout  Overture. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Symphonies..  "Reformation,1'' three  times. 
"Scotch,"  once 

Concerto  for  violin.  .Op    01.  13  minor. 
Duet,  piano  and  violoncello.  ,0p.  45,  B  flat  major. 
Ti  i"     1 >  minor,  op.  49. 
"Variations  Serieuses".  -For  piano. 
Quintet. .B. 
Quintet   .Op.  IS. 
Quartet     B  flat. 
March  .Op.  108. 
Elijah. 

Overtures.  ."Meerestille." 
"Melusine." 

IT  \  VDN. 

Symphonies.  ."Surprise,"  three  times. 
No.  2,  D  mnjor,  twice. 

SCHUBERT. 

Symphony.  ."Unfinished,"  five  times. 
Trio,  piano,  violin  and  violoncello.   Op.  99,  B  flat. 
Shakspeare  Serenade,  transcribed  by  Liszt.  > 

Serenade,  for  Orchestra. 

SCHUMANN". 
Quartet.  .Op.  47,  Piano  and  instruments. 
Quintet.    Op.  41,  Piano  and  instruments. 
Trio.  .D  minor,  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello. 
Concerto.  .A  minor. 
Piano  Solos.  ."In  der  nacht." 

Traumes  TVirren. 

Sonata,  op  22,  G  minor. 
Violoncello  Solo. .  Abendslied, 

CHOPIN. 

Concertos  for  Piano.  .Op.  21,  F  minor. 
Op-  11.  E  minor. 
Piano  Solos.  .Fantaaie,  op.  1.0,  F  minor. 

Ballade,  op.  23,  G  minor. 

Scherzo,  B  flat  minor. 

Nocturne.  D  flat. 

Etude,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  25,  No.  7. 

Etude,  A  minor,  op,  25,  No.  11. 

WAG  NEK. 
Rienzi.  .Overture. 
Lohengrin.  .First  Finale. 

RAFF. 
Sonata.  .Piano  and  violin,  A  major. 
Cavatiua.  .Violoncello, 
Cachuca  Capriccio.  .Piano  solo. 
From  Rubinstein,  Sonata,  A  minor,  piano  and  violin. 
From  Bargiel,  Trio,  F  major,  op.  6. 

ROSSINI. 

"Moses  in  Egypt  " 
Overtures.  .Semiramide. 

Siege  of  Corinth. 

William  Tell. 

La  G    ;za  Ladra. 

Barber  of  Seville. 

Cendrillon. 

Italiana  inAlgieri. 

WEBER. 
Overtures.  .Der  Freischutz. 

Jubilee. 

Oberon. 
o  AUBER. 

Overtures.  ,Fra  Biavolo. 

Les  Diamants  de  la  Courrone. 

Be  Sirene. 

Le  Part  du  Diable. 

Masaniello. 

.    ■ 

Le  Lac  des  Fees. 

ADAM, 
A  Queen  for  a  Bay. 
Le  Roi  d'Yvetot. 

MEYERBEER. 

Struensee  Overture. 
D'morab. 

WALLACE. 
Loreley  Overture. 

KALIWODA. 

1  r  Overture. 
Op    \A       " 

In  addition  to   these  overtures  was  given    that  of 
lieu  tu  "La  Dame  Blanche," Flotow'a  Rubezahl 
and  Stradella,  Mehul's  Joseph,  Halevy's    "Le  Vol  d' 
Ando)  re,"  O  "l  >rphee  aux  Gofers,"  Spohr's 

Macbeth,  Littolf's  Robespiei  -e,  Verdi's  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, Bennett's  Najachn,  Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor/'  Berlioz's  F-t  ,   Harold's   Za 

Holmes  iny  others. 

As  we  before  stated,  this  list  does  not  do  complete 
justice  to  the  music  given,  but  it  docs  comprise  the 
most  important  and  really  representative  programmes 
of  the  season,  and  will  furnish  an  idea  of  what  our 
musicians  have  done  thi:  >n. — Philad, 

ing  Post,  May  7. 
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"Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Call  her  back,  and  kiss  her.  C.  Minasl,  3  1 

Very  sweet  semi-comic  song,  with  good  (.-horns. 
There's  nothing  like  a  freshening  breeze.     C  to  f. 

Randegger.  35 
Fine,  fresh,  sea-breezy  song  for  Basa  or  All 
with  greatsucccss  by  Mr.  W.  Whitney. 
Passing  away  into  sunlight.     3.  G  to  e.      Smith.  30 

ttiful  sentiment  and  pretty  chorus. 
Te'l  ramtnenti.     Dost  thou  remember.     Duet.  3. 
F  to  f.  Campana.  40 

A  very  flue  duet,  with  Italian  and  English  words. 
The  Last  Greeting.     4.     Gb  to  g.  E,  Pitt.  30 

Affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Nelly  Moore. 

Where  is  my  Nancy  1  Hani.  35 

Very  good.     Nancy  was  not  at  church  where  the 

bridgegcoom  awaited  her,  which  naturally  suggested 

the  above  inquiry. 

Am  I  remembered  in  Erin.  2.  F  to  f.  M.  Govrhj.  30 

Words  by  D'Arcy  M'Gee,  and  is  a  takiug  Irish  song. 
A  day  too  late.     3.      Bo  to  e.  Hersee.  30 

Very  instructive  to  those  who  are  too  slow   in  love 
matters. 
In  thy  Beauty.     Mi  Gaarda.     4.     Bb  to  f. 

Gordigiani.  40 
Expressive  of  deep  emotion,  and  very  melodious 
There's  no  one  there.     2.     F  to  e.  Grand.  30 

Answer  to  "Who's  that  tapping  at  the  gate."     Cap- 
ital music,  and  pretty  ballad 
Are  the  Children  at  Home.  3.  E6  to  e.     Gabriel.  30 
Beautiful.     An  old  couple  waiting  and   wishing   to 
go  home  to  the  children  who  have  "passed  on  before.'' 
Ocean,  thou  Mighty  Monster.     5.     E6  to  a  or  c. 

on."  75 
Magnificent  scena  from  Oberon,  and,    by  substitut- 
ing lower  notes  for  two  or  tbree  of  the  highest  ones, 
it  i3  not  out  of  the  reach  of  a  common  singer. 
Why  delay?     2.     Eb  to  e.  J.  P.  Knight.  30 

A  very   earnest  and-  very  musical  remonstrance 
with  a  young  lady,  who  would  not  "namT  the  happy 
day." 
All  among  the  Summer  Roses.     2.     G  to  g. 

iel.  40 

Pleasing  ballad. 
Yes,  I'll  meet  thee,  dearest.     2.     D  to  a. 

Blamphin.   30 
Very  appropriate  answer  to  "I'll  meet   thee  iu  the 
lane." 
I  am  waiting  for  you,  Nell.     Song  and  Chorus. 

Porter.   35 
Nell  was  worth  waiting   for,  and  it  was   fortunate 
that  such  a  good  song   could  charm    the  moments  of 
delay. 

Instrumental, 

Mendelssohn's  "Lobgesang,"  (Hymn  of  Praise). 

4.     Paraphrased  by  Sydney  Smith.  75 

Magnificent  music,  and  well  arranged. 
Royal  Greek  March.     2.     C  Glover.  40 

Simple  and  pretty.     Something   in  the  style  of  the 
"Spanish  Retreat." 
Farewell,  we  meet  again. 

"Girlish  Dreams."     3.     Jungman.  30 
Does  he  think  of  me  ?         "  3.         "  30 

Sweet  "Girlish  Dreams,"  in  fine  taste. 

Potpouri.     "Lacrezia  Borgia.1'  Wels.  75 

Books. 
Clarke's  Xew  Method  for  Eeed  Organs.S2.50 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.     The  hey  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  11   flat,    &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  nota,  if  on  the   stafi. 
tetter  the  highest  note,  if  above  th 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  beiog 
two  cents  for  every  four   ounce?,   or   fraction  thereof,    (about 
one    cent   for    an    ordinary    piece  of   music).     Persons 
distance  will  find    the    conveyance    a    ssviog    of    time    and 

:'       s  can  j 
double  these  rates. 
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Translated  for  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 

Edward  Devrient's   Recollections   of 

Mendelssohn. 

IV. 

"I  II  I     SON    AND    SI  K  ING1   II." 

Meanwhile  (during  M.'s  visit  t<>  England, sum- 
mer of  lS.'di)  we  (the  Dovrients)  had  taken 
lodgings  in  the  garden  building  attached  to  the 
Mendelssohn  house,  next  to  the  drawing  room. 
Hensel,  who  had  returned  from  Italy  and  mar- 
ried Fanny  Mendelssohn  that  autumn,  occupied 
the  rooms  beyond  the  drawing  room.  So  Felix, 
to  liis  great  joy,  when  he  came  home  in  Novem- 
ber, found  ns  i|niti>  domesticated.  He  was  still 
somewhat  nervously  affected,  kept  his  chamber, 
and  had  to  submit  himself  Cor  some  time  longer 
to  medical  treatment. 

He  had  now  to  set  to  work  in  earnest  with  the 
instrumentation  of  the  operetta  (Liedcrspiel,  vau- 
deville) which  he  had  brought  with  him;  while 
Fanny  took  in  hand  the  composition  of  a  little 
festival  play,  written  by  Hensel,  rehearsing  the 
music  with  us  at  the  piano.  It  gave  us  the  en  it 
est  delight,  and  the  genuine  dramatic  callin"  ol 
the  composer  rang  to  me  in  every  note. 

The  characters  in  the  operetta  were  mainly 
cast  among  the  members  of  the  family:  Fanny 
tool;  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  :    Hensel    was 

the  Mayor;  Rebecca,  Lisbeth;  and  I.  tie-  | 
Kau/-.  We  were  furthermore  so  fortunate 
gain  the  student  Mantius,  whose  small  1  mt  very 
beautiful  tenor  voire  excelled  in  Berlin  • 
parties,  for  the  Hermann;  he  quietly  saw  hi. 
own  account  in  it  as  a  possible  stepping  -ion,'  to 
the  theatre,  and  was  therefore  full  of  zeal.  For 
the  utterly  unmusical  Hensel,  Felix  had  contriv- 
ed thej  ike  ol  setting  Ins  | >rirt  in  a  Trio  upon  a 
single  note,  but  we  had  all  -oris  of  difficulty  and 
of  fun  in  giving  him  the  pitch.  As  it  was  too 
early  to  turn  the  old  people  out  of  their  saloon, 
in  which  the  piece  wis  to  be  represented,  the 
theatrical  rehearsals  had  to  be  made  partly  in 
Hensel's,  partly  in  our  rooms,  upon  the  flat  cham- 
ber floor;  but  it  was  carried  through,  with  much 
bother  of  directorship  for  me,  ami  with  all  the 
enjoyment  and  the  laughter  which  amateur  com- 
edy brings  with  it,  and  in  which  Felix  always 
went  beyond  us  all.  Stage-building,  decoi 
and  orchestral  arrangement  had  to  be  ingenious 
lv  managed  within  narrow  limits. 

At  last  the  full  rehearsals  on  the  stage,  with 
orchestra,  were  successfully  got  through  with, 
lighting  and  costumes  provided  for,  and  all  seem- 
ed to  go  on  swimmingly,  when  a  sudden  hin- 
drance interposed  :  I  was  commanded  to  a 
concert  at  the  Crown  Prince's  on  the  evening  of 
our  festival  !  These  concerts  usually  began  late 
and  lasted  through  the  supper;  indeed  right 
after  supper  the  Crown  Prince  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  on  me  for  German  songs.  This  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  take  part  in  the.  Lieder- 
spiel,  ami  so  the  festival  seemed  likely  to  be  de- 
feated; and  that  too  on  the  evening  before,  when 
everything  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  all  the 
guests  invited. 


Felix  received  this  Job's  post  with  consterna- 
tion, and  with  a  chagrin  amounting  almost  to 
anger.  Unaccustomed  to  seeing  himsell  crossed 
in  his  undertakings,  he  entirely  lost,  in  his  per- 
plexity, his  usual  consideration  tin-  the  position  of 
others,  lie  wanted  me  to  gel  myself  released 
from  the  court  concert,  which  he  thought  really 
was  no  part  of  my  duty,  &c,  &c.     In  short,  the 

performan f  the  operetta  seemed  to  him  for 

the  time  being  tie'  absolutely  most  important 
matter  in  the  world.  I  tried  to  console  him  by 
suggesting,  that  I  would  make  the  attempt  to  in- 
duce tic  General-Intendent  to  let  me  oil  •  , 
than  usual  from  the  concerl  ;  and,  if  that  were 
not  practicable,  thai  then,  after  the  performance 
oi  Fanny's  little  play,  they  should  del  i  lie  0 
eretta  perhaps  till  after  supper— until  I  came 
back  from  the  palace.  Thai  seemed  to  him  an 
interruption  and  confusion  of  the  whole  festival, 
and  his  excitement  grew  upon  him  so  that  in  the 
evening,  in  the  family  circle,  he  b.  gan  to  talk 
wildly,  poke  I  a  >lish  incessantly,  till  all  about 
him  were  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  decided  tone 
of  the  father  finally  arrested  the  wild  stream  of 
tall;,  thev  na,t  him  oil  to  bed.  and  a  twelve  hours' 
sound  sleep  restored  him  to  his  normal  condition. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  the  -Silver  We  1 
ding"  was  joyfully  celebrated  on  the  part  -.1'  a 
great  circle  of  friends  ;  to  be  sure,  the  anxiety 
as  to  how  the  evening  would  pass  oil"  was  a  damp- 
n  the  pie  isure  of  the  children  ;  but  in  the 
end  all  turned  oul  well.  Count  von  Redern  in 
a  friendly  manner  farthered  my  desire  and,  ac- 
tually upon  his  own  responsibility,  shortened  my 
function  in  the  courl  concert,  so  (],  ,t  |  rime 
home  right  after  the  little  play,  an  1  the  operetta 
could  follow  it  immediately,  according  to  the 
original  design.  It  wen!  correcth  -.ml  with  spir- 
it, in  the  fresh,  free  humor  of  the  day,  until  it 
came  to  Hensel's  part  in  the  Trio,  whei 
course  he  di  1  not  hit  the  tone  again,  although  it 
was  breathed  and  whispered  t  >  him  on  all  sides. 
For  Felix  that  was  perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  evening;  he  had  to  bend  down  over  the 
1  hide  his  laughter. 

The  performance  made  a  great  sensation  in 
so  iety,  not  only  through  the  charm  of  the  melo- 
dies, their  thoughtful  ami  sincere  expression,  but 
still  more  through  the  humor  and  the  character- 
istic treatment  of  the  persons  and  the  situations. 
b  the  live  di  mi  itic  progress  of  tie-  .1  tion 
at  the  same  time  with  the  freshest  musical  beau- 
ty. This  new  proof  of  Felix's  prominent  dramat- 
ic talent  struck  people  univei 

They  urged  him  to  allow  a  public  performance 
of  the  operetta  :  his  mother  especially  clung  to 
the  wish  lone;  and  earnestly.  Felix,  out  of  filial 
piety  in  the  first  place,  was  quite  averse  to  let- 
tin?  the  work,  which  he  had  conceived  purely  for 
tic  family  f>  stival  so  sacred  to  him,  become  a 
prey  to  publicity.  There  was  so  much  in  the 
music  which  he  hail  meant  altogether  personally. 
When  I  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  theme  with 
which  the  Overture  begins,  he  said:  that  was 
his  act  of  homage,  of  reverence,   with  which  he 


cane  before  hi-    parents   and    handed    them  his 

work.  He  di'l  not  wish  tin'  sincerity  of  this  ,x- 
.111  to  go  beyond  the  intimate  circle.  Then 
he  had  written  the  violoncello  solo,  in  the  song 
No  3,  for  his  brother ;  and  the  passage  on  one 
tone  for  his  brother-in-law  ;  the  compass  of  voice, 
which  he  had  given  (o  the  part  of  Ivauz,  was  a 
lit  of  private  raillery  with  me:  —  all  this  he  was 
unwilling  to  have    brought    before     a    public    who 

might  misunderstand  it.  He  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  objection,  that  the  composition  was  not  at 
all  adapted  to  the  great  space  of  a  theatre,  and 
that  the  orchestral  parts  especially,  bein™  only 
calculated  for  a  parlor,  would  have  to  be  entire- 
ly recast.  To  tin-  I  added,  that  the  poem,  in  its 
loose  connection,  with  it-  lack  of  much  exciting 
interest,  was  not  capable  of  enchaining  a  spoiled 
public  Moreover  1  held  that  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise  to  follow  up  the  failure  of  "Ca- 
macho's  Wedding"  with  this  tender  little  work. 
And  so  the  /  ■  '  11  '  was  n,,t  performed 
in  Felix's  lifetime  ;  after  his  death  it  could 
not  be  prevented  ;  and  moreover  I  could  lend  a 
hand  to  it.  to  make  the  poem  better  adapted  to 
the  stage;  and  it  Felix  could  do  nothin"  more 
fir  his  orchestra,  we  have  not  missed  it. 


Music  in  Austria.— Liszt's  "  St.  Elizabeth." 

■  lence  of  the  London   ''Daily  Telegraph  "I 

The  last  great  event  1  F the  Vienna  musical  season 
I'm  186!   3  came  oft" yesterday    nl    the    Imperial    Re- 

douteii  Saul,  in  tin-  presence  of  such   an  audience  ns 

.'1  be  difficult  to  gather  together  in  any  other 
1  111  >pcan  capital  Even  London,  with  live  times 
hi.  would,  I  imagine,  lie  put  to 
n  led  upon  to  assemble  in  a  pub- 

lic conrcrt-room  between  two  and  three  thousand  per- 
sons  of  both  -exes,  nmongst  whom  scarcely  a  dozen 
.  far  a-  music  1-  eon  :ei  ne  1.  are  to  he  de- 
tected, and  of  whom  more  than  two  thirds   are   pro- 

nal  musicians,  composers,  executants,  or  -Titics. 
Tl  c  lasl  rehearsal  of  the  important  work  nerformed 
on  tin  by  the  "Society   of  the  Friends  of 

Music,"  which  I  attended,  ami  to  which  the  inner 
circle  of  our  musical  world  was  invited  by  special 
ticket,  nted  a  spectacle  at  once  remarkable  and 

gladdening  to  the  heart  of  a  true  philharmonist.  Be- 
sides lie  powerful  orchestra  and  chorus,  in  all  some 
four  hundred  strong,  there  were  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred ladies  and  gentlemen  distributed  over  the  rrnl- 
leries  and  body  of  the  hall  when  I  entered  it,  eagerlv 
waiting  for  the  first  wave  of  Herbeck's  baton.  I  may 
safely  assert  that  they  were  all,  wis  .  rcepfi  a,  sisters 
and  brethren  of  the  craft.  Threading  Ids  way  rest- 
lessly backwards  and  forwards  in  and  nut  amongst 
the  thronged  benches,  upon  each  of  which  he  found 
some  musical  acquaintance  mix  ions  to  press  his  hand, 
be  seen  a  lull,  spare  figure,  clad  in  priestly 
garments  and  bareheaded — the  hero  of  the  day,  now 
a  meek  and  pious  servant  of  Holy  Mother  Church, 
oner  the  wildest  of  enthusiasts  in   "life,"  the  adored 

n  :esses,  countesses,  and  duchesses,  with  n  head, 
they  say,  that  would  have  matched  Home  Took  in 
the  capacity  for  after-dinner  victories  These  long, 
nervous,  eager  fingers  that  use]  to   sweep   the   keys 

.  ternpe-t  ol  chords,  and  wrest  forth  handfals  of 
harmonies  from  the  vibrating  strings,  are  now-a-days 
— at  least,  so  says  holy  report — chiefly  occupied  in 
tellinL:  r  isai  i(  -  and  turning  ever  the  leaves  of  ( Jhurch 
breviaries  :  that  wild,  eccentric  genius  that  was  wont 
to  sport  with  the  gravest  theories  mid  to  astound  the 
world   ■  the  strangest  beaks  thai  ever  tone- 

poet  indulged  in.  ha-  bowed  itself  humhlv  before  a 
solemn  and  pedantic  corporation,  consenting  to  wear 
the  fetters  of  a  code,  and  to  devote  his  pinioned  pow- 
ers to  the  illnsti  ttion  of  one  single  conventional  sub- 
ject. Bondage,  of  whatever  kind,  issuretotell  fatal- 
ly upon  inspiration.     I  have    leatd    the   two   grand 
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masses  which  constitute  the  chief  < ipositions  oi  the 

Abbe  Liszt  since  his  Assumption  of  holy  orders,  and 
must  unwillingly  confess  them  to  he  dull,  tailored, and 
arid  productions,  relieved  hut  rarely  by  a  flash  ol  the 
old  Hie  that  used  to  sparkle  from  every  feature  and 
joint  of  the  master's  creations.  Moreover,  loss  of 
liberty  has  beaten  down  the  (icrce  spirit  of  the  great 
Hungarian,  and  induced  him  t<»  undergo  the  humilia- 
tion of  plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  imitation.  He  has 
shrouded  the  beauties  of  his  fitful  genius  in  the  dark 

and  gl ny  mantle  of  Wagnerism —  whole  pages  of 

his  later  works  are  mere  paraphrases  of  Lohengrin, 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  the  Flying  Dutchman.  No 
one  could  recognize  the  genial  author  of  the  "Tran- 
scriptions" in  the  mournful  mysticist  who  penned  the- 
Hungarian  Coronation  Mass,  or  <s'/-  Elizabeth  There 
is  little  more  of  common  between  the  Liszt  of  former 
days  and  the  Reverend  Father  Ftancis  than  there  is 
between  Ariel  and  a  hooded  familiar  of  the  Holy  In- 
quisition. Where  is  all  the  airy  lightness  of  manner, 
the  dainty  fretwork  of  ornamentation,  delight  of  the 
car  and  despair  of  the  fingers,  the  magical  modula- 
tions that  glowed  like  an  aurora  borealis  ol  sound 
over  bis  exuberant  effusions  ;  where  the  elfish  and 
yet  touching  fragments  of  melody  that  were  ever 
strewn  with  no  stinting  hand  over  the  wildest  wastes 
of  his  musical  dreamland  ?  All  vanished  and  gons 
—replaced  by  a  system  of  enharmonic  self-macera- 
tion, by  a  torture-chamber  full  of  musical  racks  and 
thumb-screws,  by  a  method  of  jolting,  painful,  and 
unnatural  transitions  that  wound  the  senses  and  dis- 
tress the  reason  of  those  to  whom  they  are  imparted. 
All  color  and  tenderness,  curve  and  suavity,  fled  for- 
ever ;  nothing  remaining  but  the  crooked,  deformed 
skeleton  of  sound — the  dainty  flowers  and  burnished 
leaves  quite  withered  up  and  dead,  and  the  gnarled, 
sapless  branches  creaking  grimly  and  inharmonious- 
ly.  No  longer  the  lighthearted  "ezikos"  sporting  on 
the  broad  green  "Puszta,"  rejoicing  in  the  birds,  the 
blossoms,  the  fresh,  free  wind  cooled  by  the  Carpa- 
thian snows,  but  a  rheumatic  grave-digger,  sorting  a 
heap  of  decaying  bones  in  a  dismal  churchyard,  by 
the  pule  light  of  a  lantern.  Such  are  the  impres- 
sions left  upon  even  his  fervent  admirers  by  Liszt's 
recent  compositions,  of  which,  undoubtedly, .S7.  Eliza- 
beth is  the  most  important  in  dimensions  as  well  as 
design. 

Die  heilige  Elizabeth,  or  St.  Elizabeth,  is  neither  an 
opera,  an  oratorio,  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  mixture  of 
all  three.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more  fitly  called  a 
miracle  set  to  music  ;  for  the  point  upon  which  the 
whole  signification  of  its  plot  turns  is  the  celebrated 
conversion  by  special  Divine  interposition  of  a  pan- 
nier full  of  eatables  and  drinkables  into  a  basketful 
of  roses,  in  order  to  redeem  Elizabeth's  word,  or,  in 
fact  to  save  her  from  being  detected  by  her  husband 
in  a  falsehood.  The  tradition  is  pretty  enough,  al- 
though the  moral  which  it  conveys  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  somewhat  shady — e.g.,  "Be  good,  virtuous, 
charitable,  and  regular  in  your  devotions  ;  and  some 
day,  when  it  suits  your  purpose  to  tell  a  lie,  heaven 
will  step  in  with  a  miracle  to  get  you  out  of  your 
scrape  by  proving  that  you  told  the  truth."  Thus 
runs  the  story. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  Andrew  II.  of  Hun- 
gary, married  Louis,  Landgraf  of  Thfiringen,  and 
by  him  had  two  children.  She  was  a  very  pious  and 
amiable  person,  earnestly  given  to  doing  good  by 
stealth,  and  the  most  eminent  cottage  visitant  of  hen- 
period.  Her  husband  was  a  Prince  of  the  good  old 
middle-aged  pattern,  reasonably  fond  of  his  wife, 
more  so  of  his  flagon,  and  immoderately  so  of  his 
hawks,  hounds,  and  all  other  accessories  of  the  chase. 
One  day,  as  the  Landgiafin  was  dragging  a  heavy 
hamper,  filled  with  good  things,  from  the  v^arthurg 
pantry,  up  the  side  of  a  hill  near  her  castie,  she  was 
suddenly  encountered  by  her  husband,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  following  the  roc  in  that  direction,  and  who, 
having  for  some  time  entertained  the  suspicion  that 
her  frequent  solitary  excursions  were  made  for  no 
good  purpose,  asked  her  whither  she  was  going  and 
wdiat  she  had  got  in  the  big  basket  that  she  vainly 
endeavored  to  conceal  from  him.  Terrified  lest  he 
might  disapprove  her  for  disposing   of  his   property 

in  a  furtive  manner,  she  replied  that  sin-    had    I u 

gathering  roses  by  the  way-side,  and  had  strayed  be- 
yond the  usual  limits  of  her  daily  walk — moreover, 
that  her  basket  contained  the  roses  she  had  plucked, 
and  nothing  more.  Upon  this,  the  Landgraf  re- 
proved her  for  making  such  a  fuss  about  a  few 
trumpery  flowers,  and  asked  to  see  the  roses.  She 
fell  at  bis  feet,  imploring  pardon  for  the  deception 
she  bad  tried  to  practise  upon  him,  and  confessed 
that  she  had  viands  for  a  poor  sick  man  in  the'  bas- 
ket, but  had  been  afraid  to  confess  her  pious  pillage 
of  the  larder.  "Sec!"  said  she,  lifting  the  white 
cloth  she  had  cast  oyer  the  comestibles  ;  and  lo  !  the 
basket  was  full  of  freshly-plucked  roses,  whilst,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  small  glory  or  aureole  descended 
from  the  skies,  and  lighted  on  her  brow.     "Roses!" 


exclaimed  the  Landgraf;  "roses,  after  all!  wh-» 
then,  vou  must  l.e  u  saint,  and  I  must  give  up  the 
fallacious  joys  of  field-sports  for  some  oilier  recrea- 
tion more  suitable  to  the  husband  of  so  remarkable 
a  personago  !"  No  sooner  said  than  done;  in  those 
days,  from  slaying  partridges  to  slaughtering  Pay- 
niius  was  an  easy  step,  and  one  highly  respectable  to 
hoot— so  Lord  Louis  started  forthwith  for  the  Cru- 
sades, mnugre  the  entreaties  of  his  saintly  lady,  who 
was  enabled,  in  virtue  of  her  newly  acquired  powers, 
to  (brsee  confidently  that  he  would  never  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  Nor  did  he  ;  for  some  months  after 
In-  departure  came  the  news  that  the  "turbaned 
Turk"  had  been  too  many  for  him,  and  that  lie  had 
succumbed  to  the  scimitar  without  having  had  time 
to  make  any  testamentary  dispositions  whatever. 
The  laws  of  succession  must  have  been  in  a  pretty 
state  about  that  time,  lor,  on  learning  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  her  sou's  death,  the  old  Landgrafin,  Sophia, 
who,  not  being  a  pious  person  herself,  anil  therefore 
wholly  incapable  of  performing  miracles,  had  always 
hated  her  daughter-in-law  for  her  goodness  and  her 
"gift."  incontinently  turned  St.  Elizabeth  and  her 
two  children  out  of  the  Wartburg,  in  as  nasty  a  night 
— judging  from  Liszt's  music,  at  least — as  could 
have  been  selected  for  so  cruel  a  proceeding  by  the 
hardest  of  hearts.  The  seneschal,  a  good-natured, 
weak-minded  tool  of  the  old  lady,  ventures  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  mitigation  of  the  stern  sentence,  but 
is  promptly  sent  to  the  rightabout  with  such  vigor 
that  be  subsides  into  obedience,  and  thrusts  Elizabeth 
out  of  the  castle  gates.  She  takes  refuge  in  a  lonely 
mountain  but,  where  she  continues  for  some  lime  to 
perform  more  miracles,  and  ultimately,  her  children 
inn-inn;  heen  taken  away  from  her  to  lie  brought  up 
in  a  manner  befitting  their  birth,  dies,  lamented  by 
all  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood  and  a  special  choir 
of  nngels,  detached  from  the  celestial  host  for  that 
purpose.  Presently,  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen, 
Emperor  of  the  German  and  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
sends  for  her  body,  which  he,  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  lords  and  palatines,  buries  solemnly  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony. 

This  storv,  clumsily  and  harshly  told  in  halting 
verse  by  Otto  Roquette,  has  Franz  Liszt  overlaid 
with  the.  grimmest  musical  garments  ever  worn  by 
simple  legend.  In  the  introductory  episode,  the  be- 
trothal of  Elizabeth,  be  gives  a  song  to  a  Hungarian 
magnate,  who  accompanies  the  Youthful  princess  to 
her  new  home,  and  consigns  her  to  the  arms  of  her 
bridegroom — a  song  that  might  appropriately  be 
christened  "the  stomach-ache  of  sound"  This  nil- 
fortune  magnate  is  made  to  utter  sentiments  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  congratulatory  nature  in  strains 
that  are  even  physically  painful.  Each  complimen- 
tary phrase  commences  with  a  contortion  and  finish- 
es  in  a  groan,  varied  by  a  yell.  Close  upon  the  heels 
of  this  tortured  melody,  comes  a  chorus  of  children 
offering  flowers  and  playthings  to  the  baby  bride. 
Were  it  not  for  the  words,  "Fidhliche  Spiele,  sannen 
wir  aus,  bringen  Dir  viele  Blumen  zum  Strauss," 
&c.,  you  would  fancy  you  heard  f>e  vociferations  of 
a  hand  of  imps  at  plav  with  red-hot  coals,  sulphur 
marbles,  miniature  pitchforks,  and  other  such  devilish 
toys;  whilst  every  now  and  then  Cerberus  barks 
with  delight  at  their  ghastly  gambols. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  stirring  hunting  .;me'. 
one  of  the  best  numbers  in  the  whole  Mystery.  It  is 
not  particularly  original  or  melodious,  for  that  mat- 
ter— but  it  is  fresh,  sylvan,  and  admirably  scored  for 
the  orchestra — the  voice  playing  qnite  a  subordinate 
part  (a  la  Wagner)  to  the  instruments.  French 
horns,  ophicleids,  and  trombones,  have  here  a  bril- 
liant opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and 
are  so  admirably  sustained  and  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  strings  that  the  effect  of  the  ensemble  is  exceeding- 
ly agreeable  to  the  ear.  Then  follows  the  meeting 
on  the  hilLide,  and  the  conversation  between  the 
suspicious  husband  and  the  charitable  wife,  culmina- 
ting in  the  miracle.  The  whole  of  this  episode  re- 
minds one  vividly  of  the  colloquy  taking  place  be- 
tween Knig'it  Walter  and  Eva  Former  in  the  first 
act  of  the  A/eistersinger.  Nothing  can  be  more  dry 
ami  labored,  or  less  emotional,  not  to  say  natural. 
The  Landgraf's  astonishment  upon  discovering  that 
the  remains  of  his-  dinner  have  been  changed  into 
roses,  is  expressed  in  much  the  sort  of  musical  phrase 
that  might  be  tittered  by  a  flaneur  if  be  trod  upon  a 
toad,  or  by  a  hon  n'vant  detecting  a  spider  in  his  soup. 
A  chorus,  which  happens  to  be  at  hand,  why  or  how 
nobody  knows,  expatiates  upon  the  miracle  just 
achieved  in  a  manner  sufficiently  unpleasant,  one 
would  think,  thoroughly  to  disgust  St.  Elizabeth  with 
her  feat,  and  to  make  her  vow  that  she  would  never 
do  so  any  more,  if  such  are  the  musical  results  ac- 
cruing from  her  magical  performances. 

The  third  part,  although  defaced  by  sadly  tedious 
recitatives,  emanating  from  the  Landgraf — turned 
Crusader — and  his  distressed  consort,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most    powerful  and  striking   composition  of  the 


whole  work,  by  reason  of  a  bright  and  passionate 
choral  motivo  with  which  it  commences,  concludes, 
and  is  flavored  throughout.  This  motivo  strongly  re- 
sembles the  phrase  with  which  Mendelssohn  opened 
his  Lobgesany,  to  he-  used  afterwards  as  the  leu  ling 
subject  of  the  chorus,  "All  that  have  life  and  breath, 
praise  ye  the  Lord  !"  and  lie.  trombones  are  employ- 
ed for  its  introduction  by  Liszt,  as  they  were  by  the 
great  Felix  in  his  symphony  to  the  Hymn  of  Praise; 
hut  it  is  nobly  worked  out  by  the  voices,  and  the  or- 
chestration is  something  so  rich  and  complete  as  to 
he  only  comparable,  for  grandeur  of  conception  and 
exquisite  finish  of  detail,  lo  poor  Hector  Berlioz's  ar- 
rangement of  the  "Kakoczy"  march,  probably  the 
finest  development  of  a  full  orchestra's  resources  ex- 
tant. The  refrain,  "Gott  will  es  1"  (God  wills  it) 
occurring  at.  the  end  of  every  stanza,  is  put  into  soul- 
stirring  notes,  and  vociferated  with  a  devotional  em- 
phasis in  the  highest  degree  impressive..  1  cannot 
but  think  that  Liszt  has  committed  an  error  in  aesthet- 
ics by  not  limiting  the  execution  of  this  chorus  to 
male  voices.  The  men  engaged  in  the  Crusade 
would  naturally  be  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
warlike  aspirations  ;  hut  the  women  would  be  likely 
to  he  lamenting  the  departure  on  so  perilous  an  ad- 
venture of  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers.  To 
make  women  loudly  exclaim  a  sentence  like  the  fol- 
lowing . 

Eg  folge.  tms.  wer  sein  Ghristensi'.hwert 

Iai  heil'gen  Kriep  zu  weih'n  begehrt! 

is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  perpetrate  an  anachron 
ism. 

The  following  episode  (No.  4),  in  which  Elizabeth, 
the  old  Landgiafin,  and  the  well-meaning  but  feeble 
seneschal,  are  engaged,  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  dreary  piece  of  business  I  have  listened  to,  ex- 
celling far  in  hideousness  Berlioz's  music  to  Faust, 
Wagner's  street  row  in  the  Meistersinger,  Brahm's 
Chamber  Music,  or  any  and  every  tone-abomination 
with  which  we  have  been  afflicted  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  True,  the  storm  rages  as  though  Hell 
were  let  loose  outside  the  castle  walls,  and  t lie  Land- 
grafin's  utterances  are  as  full  of  venom  as  Medusa's  ; 
but  not  a  single  feature  of  beauty  or  grandeur  re- 
deems the  utter  ugliness  of  the  whole  parr.  The 
seneschal  croaks,  the  Countess  screams,  and  St. 
Elizabeth  whimpers  like  a  beaten  schoolboy  ;  while 
all  the  time  there  is  the  very  devil  to  pay  in  the  or- 
chestra. It  is  a  lengthy  part,  too — linked  bitterness 
long  drawn  out.  I  pray  that  I  may  never  be  con- 
demned to  hear  it  again. 

Number  5  describes  the  Euthanasia  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, dying  in  her  sordid  hut,  but  surrounded  by  a 
grateful  and  worshipping  crowd  of  the  poor  whose 
sufferings  she  has  relieved.  It  contains  one  or  two 
meritorious  chorales,  and  a  movement — supposed  to 
be  performed  by  angels — which  is,  unfortunately,  ir- 
resistibly provocative  of  laughter,  for  it  has  evidently 
been  taken  from  the  four  chords  emitted  by  the  dou- 
ble-mouth harmonica,  a  child's  toy,  generally  arrang- 
ed to  produce,  when  blown,  the  full  harmonies  of  the 
Ionic  and  subdominant  chords  in  two  keys.  This 
curious  and  naive  sequence  of  sounds  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Abbe  Liszt  as  the  subject  of  his  celestial 
movement;  and  his  treatment  of  it  consists  in  drag- 
ging it  ad  nauseam  through  all  the  keys  of  the  gamut. 
Elizabeth's  solos  are  replete  with  melancholy  of  the 
unhealthy  sort,  and  fatigue  the  ear  with  incessant 
enharmonic  transitions,  too  startling  to  be  in  the 
least  gratifying.  At  length  she  dies,  and  while  re- 
gretting her  misfortunes,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  is  for  the  best,  as  well  for  herself  as  for  the  audi- 
ence, that  she  should  be  at  rest  and  sing  no  more. 
This  feeling  has  evidently  been  shared  by  the  com- 
poser; for,  in  Number  6,  devoted  to  her  gorgeous  in- 
terment, he  introduces  a  funeral  march  far  more  jo- 
cund and  cheerful  than  anything  we  have  yet  heard 
throughout,  the  work,  although  the  betrothal  act 
should  have  suggested  joyous  strains.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  to  be  the  most  astounding  feature  of 
this  extraordinary  composition  that  the  wedding 
music  is  perfectly  suitable  to  a  funeral,  and  that  the 
"Dirge,"  "March,"  &c,  illustrative  of  the  burial 
ceremony  would  have  made  up  a  very  tidy  Epithala- 
miam.  Assuredly,  Liszt  must,  have  felt  heartily  re- 
lieved when  he  bad  finally  disposed  of  his  heroine, 
and,  unable  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  satisfac- 
tion, broke  out  in  semi-lively  measures — deadly  live- 
ly, I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  whole  work — occupying 
nearly  three  hours  ! — by  soloists,  band,  and  chorus,  I 
can  only  speak  in  terms  of  unreserved  praise.  Al- 
though but  two  rehearsals  had  taken  place  liefore  the 
"grande  repetition"  to  which  I  was  invited,  scarcely  a 
hitch  occurred  during  the  whole  performance:  anil 
Liszt  confessed  himself  both  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  masterly  rendering  of  his  most  difficult  compo- 
sition. Even  to  such  a  magnificent  materiel,  swayed 
by  so  accomplished  a  leader  as  Herbeck,    St.    Eliza- 
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belh  presented  a  terrible  enigma  for  solution  ;  and 
what  human  intelligence,  Ruled  by  the  highest  class 
of  executive  ability,  could  acbieve  was  achieved  by 
the  "Society  of  MusVcfreunde  "  ButI  feel  convinced 
that,  despite  all  this  best  of  musical  bodies,  or  any 
oilier  in  Europe,  can  effect  in  the  way  of  thoughtful 
interpretation,  Liszt's  oratorio-cantata  will  remain  to 
the  majority  of  mankind  what  it  was  to  Saturday 
and  Sunday's  audiences — a  mystery,  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  unravelling. 
I  ienna,  Ajn  il  bfh  . 


A  Jew  Across  Wagner. 

To  the  Editor  <-f  the  "Musical  World*'   [London). 

Sir, — Those  German  critics  who  have  had  sense 
enough  to  oppose  the  mischievous  career  of  ETerr  K. 
Wagner,  have  committed,  all  along,  one  great  i  rror, 
viz.,  that  of  treating  that  egregious  boaster  and  pre- 
tender with  far  too  much  lenity,  and  giving  him  far 
too  much  serious  attention,  whereas  they  ought  to 
have  known  that  he  was  in  reality  quite  undesei  ving 
of  any  grave  criticism  and  might  I"1  "very  easily  dis- 
posed of,"  as  Sam  Welter  says — i.e.,  dismissed  with 
a  few  words  of  derision.  T  will  therefore  endeavor 
nol  to  fall  into  a  similar  mistake,  although  it  is  now 
less  easy  to  be  brief  than  it  would  have  been  I 
the  evil  had  gathered  strength. 

Wagner's  Tannhauser  has  been  hissed  and  d 
by  the  Parisian  public.  A  book  or  a  p 
Mr  Lewis  (in  that  pretty  novel  of  his,  R 
said  to  be  condemned  or  blamed,  bui  a  play  or  an 
opera  is  emphatically  said  to  be  "damned."  Very 
true,  and  Tannhauser  has  been  mosl  emphatically 
damned  in  Paris — i  >■  ,  by  an  audience  fully  and  in- 
disputably compcteni  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  any 
operatic  work.  I  feel  myself  justified  in  asserting 
that  since  the  time  when  the  Parisians  enabled  Gluck 
to  triumph  over  l.nlli,  Uameau,  and  Piccini,  they 
have  never  done  the  great  cause  of  Art  a  mure  hril- 
lia.nl  and  lasting  service  than  in  "settling  the  hash" 
of  Mr.  Ilichard  Wagner.  To  be  sure,  they  'lid  not 
stand  upon  overmuch  ceremony  in  doing  so,  and  Mr. 
Wagner  may  with  some  small  show  of  justice  ex- 
claim : 

"  Perhaps  it  wax  right  to  dissemble  youi 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  Btaird  '  ' 

— to  which   wo.  would   make  hold   to  reply  : — "Be- 
cause, my  dear  sir,  you  deserved  it,  and  moreover  you 
know  that  us  well  as  wq   do,  which  is   the  wo 
your  derelictions 

Wagner.Mr  Editor, is  just  a-  well  aware  as  yon  or  I 
that  he  is  not  only  no  musical  genius,  but  not  ei  n 
a  musical  talent,  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  Mr. 
ft.  Wagner,  and  am  therefore  qualified  to  assort  thai 
lie  is  not  what  is  generally  called  "a  musical  man" 
— i  p.,  possessed  of  a  fine  ear  an  1  fine  taste  for  music. 
His  ear  is  impcrfeet ;  lie  could  never  succeed  in 
learning  to  play  even  tolerably  well  upon  any  instru- 
ment, [therefore  say  that  he  is  unmusical.  His 
knowledge  of  harmonv  is  extremely  limited  and  de 
fectivc,  and  he  has  little  or  no  feel  <  harms 

of  melody  and  musical  rhythm.  He  is  in  fact  an  mi 
musical  man — "the  gods  have  not  made  him  | 
e:il,"  or  musical  either  The  c< mi]  —  :r  i >1  "Jim 
Crow"  has  for  had)  a  more  correct  idea  ol  m 
than  Fieri'  Wagner  And  ycl  Herr  W.  Ins  a  sort  ol 
inward  persuasion  that  a  distinct  melody  now  and 
then  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  an    opera  ;  being 

utterly  incapable  of  imagining  one  himself,  he 
like  many  a  man  whose  purse  is  empt^    to 
I  will  here  only  mention  one  glaring  instance  of  this, 
viz.,  the  principal   melodic   theme   ol  the    March  in 
Tannhaitsi  <  - 
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away  this  passage  (which  is  repeatedly   brought  for 

ward  in  the  march)  and  i1 remains  nothing  hut  a 

most  harmless  arrangement  ot  commonplaces,  al- 
though the  general  stylo,  construction,  and  instru- 
mentation of  the  whole  piece  is  grossly  imitated  I i 

Spontini  and  Meyerbeer  As  foi  the  song  [in  the 
third  act)  about  the  evening  star,  it  may  not  be  out 
ol  place  to  observe  that  il  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
in  no  key  at  all ;  it  K  I  believe,  inh  e/,  /  to  be  in  ii 
major,  hut  is  in  fact,  from  lief  innin  :  to  i  nd,  in  (i 
minor,  I!  flat,  and  1>  flat  major.  The  absurdity  of 
such  modulation  in  a  little  song  is  too  obvious  to 
need  comment;  equally  so  the  poverty   of  the   com- 

■  fancy,  who  could  pri   luce  i (Feet  at  .-ill  but 

by  such  extravagant  means  and  unnatural  harmoni- 
zation. 

But  why  enumerate  till  these  striking  beauties  and 
ace    !     1 1  were  pity  of  your  good  paper,    Mr, 
I    litor,  to  covet*  it  with  anything  like    detailed    criti- 
cisms upon  such  a  monstrous  piece  of  imposture  and 

lity  as  Tain  '  ■/■   i  ■       I  ,et  me  onl)  remarl 
this  opera,  which  so  delighted    the  refined   Pai 
is  bcyon<l  all  comparison  Wagner's  '■-':  his    / 
is  a  perfect   incubus,  a    noisy   "blatant   beast;"  more 
by  to  "ii,  aftci  the  at  Drc    len,  the 

horn  and  trumpet  plavcr nerally  left  tl 

lips !     Hi*    /  Dutchman  is 

abominable;  some  Italians,  staying    at   Wies 

1      :  ::,  and  '■■■  hen  the  ov<  rturc   was  01  (led    1 
to  the  others,  "Who 
this  confoHiuled    (mail  <l  tin  )  i 
he  over  '"II:-  /  lias  a  ci  i  lain 

it  where  !  to  play    fortissimo 

lowing  delicious  harmony  : — 


with  which  we   need   only   compare   the  conclu 
stretto  of  Weber's  overtun   to  Der    FieischiU     to   ex- 
pose the  barefaced  tin  fi  :  — 


This  is  nol  the  !  ind  of  mm  ical  thou  -ht  ••■  hich   ■ 

r  to  t 
as  it  happe  :  to    "  I 


which  so  ]>  lii  and    mind 

gentleman  al  II  fi  the  theatre 

he  was  seized  with  a  brain  fever,  and  his  life  was  long 
despair'-, 1  of.     Such  i-  the  genial  and  cxhilaratii 

II'-:  i  W     m    -  is) v  term' 

cd  iii   ( lermany. 

And  now.  Sir,  p.-m  lain  to  '.our   read- 

ers, as  briefly  ns  possible,  how  il    came  to   pass    that 
[Terr  Wagner  attained  ii  I  cc  i  f  celebrity  in 

his  native  c  e  I  lermans  m\  ariahlyj ' 

ire  and  e  transp.i 

pie.     Upon  In-  ultim  ite  I. m im  i  1  lerr 

W.  -wi  lie 

articles 

treat  and  es 

:        ■  i-as, 

ran:  |  ortioi 

[1  '.  ■  rothci 

weal;!;-, 

rietoi 
news]    i  I 

If et  was   i  ;   Ucrr    W. 

;a    ;  i  .ii..    'in  the 
bounty  and  I  K 

rime  mi  »vei   in  I 
I  n  in  May  It  re     i;-   this  mi  a 

i. nee  honorable  and  artisi  ired   1 

fn  ■       ■  the   entire   revolution         - 

dons,  is  still  :  ful.     Then 

to  adjust  HerrJWagncr's  manoeuvres,  the  very  natu- 
ral and  vei  -  ardent  w  ish  of  the  G  to  po 
another  great  musical  hero,  the  last  of  that  racc,which 
.                      »  fair  a   <  laim   to  boast,  having  np- 
thc  you   gei           rai    n 
corned           I              Mendel                Tb  :\    saw 
could  be  made                                             talent  was 
very  equivoca 

er.and  -o  r  1  :--\  took  to  crov  Mr.Ricl    ■     W 

iipmi  whose  head  the  laurel  -.-. :  as  well 

i     i:i  lem    would    have    suited    Mr.    £ 
"Marchioi  ess"  whei 
" 
Herr  Wagner  an  1  his  comi  fion  a  clever - 

:    to  aid  tbeii  [-'an-,  viz  .   the   inv  mtion    of  a 
■i'-:  'ic  appell  .    Mi- 

of  the  Future  !     T 
and  succee  led,  I  h  n  time,  beyond  tl  lions 

■  premise  I  tl    t  Hen  W 

il    '    in  bis  mod     ' 
'.' 
■  - 
Mr.  V 

lie  v  i   ii 

ving, 

: 

.  r  btil 

Trulv,    Mi 


Editor,  the  Germans  are  a  simple,  credulous,   most 

I [>le,  most   pi  imitive  and  ini  oceni    of  all 

sus|  "ii  ;  they  positively  received  this  atrocious 
piece  ol  humbug  with  low  hows  and  reverential  ob 
servance,  instead  of  saying  es  any  othi  r  i  i\  ilized  na- 
tion would  have  -.nd,  "Good  Mr  Wagner,  good  Mr. 
Rennrd,  the  grapes  are  sour  I"  Tims  encouraged, 
he  went  mi  presenting  In--  gullible  compatriots  with 
one  pie.-e  of  fustian  and  bombast  nfter  the  other,  till 
at  last  lie  i. 'ached  hi.  climax  in  the  MS  opera,  /' 
tan  uml  Isolde,  which  Carl  Banck,  at  Dresden,  char- 
■  I  in  a  very  able  article,  as  the  final  cessation 
of  all  music,  and  tie-  domain  ofdissonancc  and  tonal 
hideotisncss  This  classical  production  was.  howev- 
er, incredible  as  ii  must  appear,  actually  put  in  re- 
hearsal at  tic  Grand-Ducal  Theatre  a'  Carlsruhe; 
the  result  was  that  the  entire  operatic  corps  nnani 
mously  declared  it  unworthy  ot'  representation,  and 
refused  to  sing  or  play  it.  Tristan  u  d  Isolde,  Mas 
accordingly  consigned  to  the  lumber  room  —  to  a  se- 
lect a  dienco  of  spiders  and  blue-hottle  Mies,  which, 
-  hum  and  buzz  Wagnerian  tunes  (or  would- 
be  tunes)  al!  day   I 

Really,  Sir.  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  tone  of  raillery 
when  -  ■  this  ;  -   '  <   irnposcr,  who,  lor  a 

.  of  a  century,  has  can  ii  I  on    .:     ;  stem   of  in- 
timid  limn  «  hich  In::"'  ■    the  nnnals  "I  an 
Y.  t  tl  ■■  matter  i-  no  joke,  but  a  mosl  sei  ions  and  dc 
ploruhle  evil.     For  even  the  total  rout  and  defeat  of 
/  ■•                :t  Paris  will  scarcely   silence   the   "New 
in  S  hool,"  as  the  Clique  is  now  culled,  having 
n              ly  i  idiculed    on   tl,"    -  tore  "I'  their 
I:  is   true    thai     Herr    Wagner    will 
de  the  director  of  the  <  Irand 
or  of  Ins  monstrous  pro 
ductions,          u  G   rmany  the  system  of  pulling  has 

i!e   that   tie-  eyi  9 

Icludcd  public  arc  not  to  he  opened  nil  at  once 

When  musicians  and  critics  like  J.  C.  I. "he  [vide  his 

id    into    concealing 

then   real  opinion  of  such  stuff  as    Wagner's   operas, 

and  on  .  it  iii  a  carefully   veiled  and 

guard-   i  you  may  have  some  idea  of  tie-  ;. 

extent  n>  which  tie-  disease  has  spread    The  adherents 

"I  Wagner,  nol  content  with  "writing  him  up"  in  the 

ms  of  panegyric,  organized  so  strong 

and  re  even  theatre  where  Tann'mu- 

wci     pel    irmed,  that  the  true  vei  diet  of  the 

an  licne  '■-."-,  ei  powcrc  I  and  could  not, 

.  -.-.   in  •"  still    greater   lengths  — 

bu     I,    i  ■■-.  iled,  nsulted   any 

who  had  the  coui  .  against  Herr  Wagner 

ei  ;  lake   an    in  stance  : 

m  1 856,  a  mi  Ducal  oi  a,  at    Wics- 

npt  for   Wag 
ol    'tc   theatre  ;   I  lerr    Non 
chim  B  ifl     i                              ary   "!'    Wagner's   (and 
'■                                         vent  up  to   him    and    called 
him  a     •  tl]                                                                           '  c  ,  and 
i  set  ol   ignoramuses  and 
blund  rcrs.     Whereupon  lien   RafF  had  the-  hmnirot' 
hearty  drubbing    with   an   umbrella  :   the 
itencd  him  with  pi 
lion,  and  he  .                                 ■     .  from   Wies 
like  n  ducked  pi               I                         -  m'   way  in 
Herr  Wagner's             h  ive  I  en  luce  I  upon 
Gen                       1  !'-ir   I           L     I   al-"    wrote 
some  extravagant                  in    favor   of    Tannhauser, 
I  ■■  ■  '   which  he  is  now,  I  believe,  sinct 

t  il  -  II]         I  -  an-  to 

i  :  v  up   Wagner,    for   t:  I  pianist   lias  for 

.-  'cud   to  con*  i:.' 
om]  osi  i     and    has  [et 
loose  upon  the  woi  id  a  numbei    ol     "  Dick- 

symphonic  poems,  all  of  which  would  tn 

for   a   mn  tival    in 

rn   Si    Luke's,  bill  which,  lam  happy  to  say, 

have  I n  si  [ecu  d  by  the  ungrateful   Gcr- 

■  tiblic — witness  tic  late  concerts  of  the  Euterpe 
S, ,  :iel  y  a'  Leipsic  tinder  tin  'I  [err  Bron- 

ally  i  ■  I.--  -■  's,  a-  also  a    similai    - 
niou  t  tl  rts  of  1  lerr  Tau- 

Vienna.     lien-  von  Biilow,  Liszt's  son  in 

has  in  like   -nat'-  '-'-    l'r.    ■:  '■  1    tie'     WOI 

ci  iptions"  from  Wagner'    opci  as,  I  n  ',  :  to  Ii  ten  to. 
i  Goethe's  Faust 
[all 
■ 
[lerr  W 
■ 

le"  for  I 

: 
' 

'  that  such  m 

1 
duccd,  : 

J 

'  : 
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conviction  that  the  bright  <luys  of  German  music  are 
gone  forever,  and  that  no  great  German  composer 
can  l>e  hoped  for  in  future.  This  is  the  fate  of  na- 
tions :  Greece  and  Italy  could  once  boast  of  possess- 
ing the  greatest  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  Eng- 
land the  most  illustrious  dramatic  poets  ; — where  are 
thevnow'?"     "For,  well-a-day  !  their  date  is  fled." 

But,  to  bring  this  letter  to  a  conclusion  (and  I 
would  it  had  been  on  a  pleasanter  subject),  let  me 
just  add  that  Wagner  prided  himself  wondrously  up- 
on his  literary  talent  in  having  written  the  libretti  of 
his  operas.  Here,  too,  his  ilank  has  been  turned  ; 
the  Parisians  have  given  it  ns  their  opinion  that  the 
libretto  of  Tannkauser  is  a  failure  only  ten  degrees 
less  decided  than  the  music.  It  is  in  fait  an  essen- 
tially weak,  undrantatic  fable,  little  more  than  a  nar- 
rative, and  little  less  tedious  and  monotonous  than 
the  music.  Still,  a  good  composer,  even  one  of  me- 
diocre talent,  would  have  made  something  more  tol- 
erable of  it.  As  to  the  performances  here,  I  can  only 
say  that  they  were,  as  usual,  excellent ;  the  disgust 
of  the  musicians  at  having  to  play  such  poor  stuff 
was  indeed  now  and  then  apparent  in  a  slight  want 
of  their  accustomed  energy  and  brilliant  execution, 
but  on  the  whok  one  could  only  feel  unfeigned  com- 
passion for  the  executants,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
and  give  them  the  highest  praise  for  their  patience 
and  good  humor  under  so  wearisome  and  thankless  a 
task.  The  curtailings  and  alterations  made  by  Wag- 
ner in  his  score  (after  the  opera  has  been  performed 
in  every  theatre  in  Germany),  with  the  vain  hope  of 
appeasing  the  angry  Parisian  public,  offer  a  testimo- 
nium paupertatis  such  as  never  yet  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge, ami  is,  I  believe,  unique.  The  universal  judg- 
ment of  Paris  against  the  opera,  and  a  repetition  of 
it  is  impossible.  Its  damnation  is  a  fait  accompli. 
There  is  but  one  point  on  which  I  can  accuse  the 
French  of  a  partial  inconsistency — viz.,  in  not  having 
treated  the  operas  of  M.  Hale'vy  with  a  nearly  equal 
severity;  it  is,  however,  true  that  the  latter  have  a 
good  deal  more  melody,  though  of  a  sort  but  little 
better  than  Wagner's  ;  and  we  must,  too,  consider 
that  Wagner's  enormous  arrogance  and  conceit  had 
put  the  Parisians  on  their  mettle  and  indisposed  them 
to  clemency.  As  for  M.  Berlioz,  I  imagine  that  even 
the  qualified  approbation  he  has  bestowed  upon  Wag- 
ner is  merely  the  result  of  a  kind  of  fellow-feeling 
"which  makes  us  wondrous  kind."  Had  not  M. 
Berlioz  ventured  to  produce  long  symphonies,  &c,  in 
which  the  main  faults  and  defects  of  Wagner  are  ex- 
emplified, being  shapeless,  idealess,  involved,  sur- 
charged with  noisy  instrumentation,  trying  to  express 
what  the  author  has  not  the  genius  to  e.rpeess — Warner 
would  scarcely  have  had  the  hardihood  to  produce 
one  of  his  operas  at  Paris.  I  grant  that  the  music  of 
M.  Berlioz  is  superior  to  Herr  Wagner's  as  far  as 
there  is  a  more  and  a  less  in  what  is  essentially  had  ; 
but  so  portentous  a  mooncalf  as  the  overture  to  Tann- 
kauser would  never  have  ventured  into  daylight  with- 
out the  precedents  of  M.  Berlioz's  overtures  to  the 
Francs  juges  and  King  Liar,  nor  would  Herr  Wagner 
have  risked  the  performance  of  his  entire  opera  had 
he  not  been  emboldened  by  the  lamentable  success 
(thousrh  it  was  no  great  one)  of  M.  Hale'vy's  Juive, 
Les  Mousquetaires,  Guido  et  Ginevra,  and  the  like. — 
I  am.  Sir,  a  discountenancer  of  disordinate  disingenu- 
ouMiess— and  A  Jew. 

Paris,  March  30,  1861. 

[This  letter  was  mislaid,  but  it  has  turned  up  at  an 
opportune  moment.  "A  Jew"  might  have  heard 
Tristan  und  Jso/de  some  years  later  at  Munich,  and, 
some  vears  later  still,  Rienzi  in  Paris. — a.  s.  s.l 


Sir  Michael  Costa. 

(From  the  "Daily  News.'') 

Our  nearest  neighbors  over  the  water,  whose 
language  is  the  mint  of  European  thought,  have 
so  clamorously  anil  persistently  assured  the  world 
that  the  English  are  "not  a  musical  people,"  that 
such  is  now  the  almost  universal  fallacy,  and  we 
English  ourselves  are  half  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  it.  Let  us  frankly  own  that  there  is  at  least  a 
semblance  of  correctness  in  the  assertion,  but  it 
would  come  with  better  grace  from  a  nation  more 
musical  than  the  French.  What  are  the  facts  of 
the  case  V  In  the  whole  range  of  musical  history 
there  is  scarcely  to  lie  found  an  English  compos- 
er of  European  reputation  :  our  numerous  an- 
them, and  glee  and  madrigal,  and  ballad  writers 
bold  high  rank  among  the  illustrious  obscure  ;  but 
their  names  are  unknown  out  of  these  islands, 
and  are  very  seldom  mentioned  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  We  have  bad  many  excellent  na- 
tive instrumentalists,  and  some  few  indigenous 
singers  with  splendid  voices,  but  their  reputation, 


like  their  style,  has  been  insular.  While  forget- 
ting the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  we  must  ad- 
mit, that  there  has  been  nothing  to  be  called  a 
great  school  of  music  whether  vocal  or  instrumen- 
tal in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  probably 
as  many  fine  vocal  organizations  in  these  islands 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  little  or  no  seri- 
ous and  systematic  cultivation  of  the  art  of  sing- 
ing; and  with  a  few  very  striking  exceptions  our 
most  popular  public  performers  have  exhibited  a 
deplorable  vulgarity  of  style,  or  more  often  an 
utter  want  of  style.  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land since  the  accession  ol  the  House  of  Hanover 
(who  have  been  to  the  art  of  music  what  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  to  the  art  of  painting), 
has  really  become  the  adopted  country  of  some 
of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  of  the  grandest  musical  perform- 
ances which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the 
art  towards  perfection.  In  the  sense  of  adop- 
tion, at  any  rate,  England  may  be  called 
a  musical  country  since  the  days  of  Handel,  the 
works  of  whose  colossal  genius  are  at  this  day  as 
familiar  as  nursery  ballads  among  us;  while  in 
France  the  Messiah.  Israel  in  Egypt,  Judas  Mac- 
ceihaus.  &c,  are  still  almost  unknown  even  to  the 
majority  of  native  musicians.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
musical  public  of  England  with  respect.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  Mendelssohn  was  compos- 
ing his  masterpieces  for  England,  and  conducting 
them  in  person  in  London  and  Birmingham.  All 
these  immortal  Germans  of  the  last  century  and 
a  half — and  to  name  them  is  to  name  the  Homer, 
the  Dante,  the  Shakspeare,  the  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raphael  of  Music — had  a  peculiar  sympathy 
for  England,  if  they  did  not  look  to  England  for 
what  a  Parisian  would  call  the  "consecration"  of 
their  genius.  In  France,  also,  if  we  except  the 
illustrious  Auber  and  bis  delightful  predecessors 
who  wrote  for  the  Opera  Comiqtte,  the  compos- 
ers of  really  European  reputation  have  been  for- 
eigners. Olin-k,  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini  have 
lived  in  Paris  and  written  for  the  French  public, 
and  the  French  public  have  come  to  regard  them 
as  compatriots.  What  our  neighbors  have  un- 
doubtedly the  merit  of  possessing  and  the  right 
to  call  their  own  is  a  school  of  orchestral  and  vo- 
cal music.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  or- 
chestra in  Europe  comparable  to  that  of  the 
French  Conservatoire,  and  there  is  probablv 
none  superior  to  it  now.  In  England  we  have 
made  astonishing  progress  in  musical  taste  and 
knowledge  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mendelssohn  discovered  it  with  generous  delight; 
Hector  Berlioz  remarked  it  with  rapturous  sur- 
prise. The  large  and  increasing  body  of  foreign 
musical  professors  and  executants  who  have  made 
England  their  second  country,  and  have  bad  no 
reason  to  complain  of  their  choice,  bear  cheerful 
witness  to  the  ample,  if  not  always  discerning, 
patronage  which  the  honest  British  barbarian  dis- 
penses with  the  most  unaffected  indulgence. 
Poor  Berlioz  fancied  himself  in  the  seventh  heav- 
en when  he  listened  to  the  children's  voices  at  the 
Festival  in  St.  Paul's.  Yet  this  was  an  annual 
performance,  and  since  then  the  Handel  Festival, 
which  was  announced  as  an  almost  miraculous 
combination  of  disciplined  musical  forces,  has  set- 
tled down  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary 
triennial  celebration.  That  colossal  orchestra 
and  that  multitudinous  chorus  over  which  Sir 
Michael  Costa  presides  with  all  the  calm  and  de- 
cisive mastery  attributed  by  painters  to  his  pa- 
tron saint,  are  mainly  composed  of  national  ele- 
ments; the.  orchestra  of  mixed  native  or  natural- 
ized instrumentalists;  the  chorus,  of  English 
voices  pure  and  unalloyed.  Music  is  becoming 
more  and  mote  every  year  a  manly  as  well  as  a 
womanly  accomplishment  in  this  country  ;  it  is 
beginning  to  be  taught  in  our  great  public  schools. 
At  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts, 
so  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Manns  (who  was 
once  a  "Herr,"  as  Sir  Michael  Costa  was  a  "Sig- 
nor"  before  be  was  a  "Mr."),  it  is  most  interestinu 
to  observe  the  number  of  ladies  who  brine;  their 
"score"  with  them,  and  follow  the  performance  of 
a  work  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  or  Schumann,  book  in  band.     No  doubt 


if  we.  descend  a  little  lower  in  the  social  scale,  we 
find  little  to  boast  of  in  the  popular  musical  taste. 
But  here  we  are  about  on  a  level  with  our  neigh- 
bors, who  have  naturalized  Offenbach,  after 
adopting  Gluck,  and  who  worship  Mile.  Theresa 
as  a  tenth  muse. 

Amonsr  the  many  eminent  musicians  who  have 
come  to  live  among  us,  and  who  are  Englishmen 
by  adoption,  none  has  attained  a  more  deserved 
distinction,  or  won  deeper  and  wider  respect  in 
his  profession,  and  among  the  public,  than  the 
Italian  gentleman  upon  whom  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  bestow  the  honor  of  knighthood  on 
Wednesday  fortnight.  His  career  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  model  and  example  of  those  qualities 
which  are  not  always  found  in  company  with 
great  talents,  but  which  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  careers  deserve  success,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  this  practical  country  of  ours  are  calcu- 
lated to  command  it.  How  many  years  ago  we 
know  not,  Signor  Michael  Costa  arrived  in  Lon- 
don from  Naples  in  the  capacity  of  a  tenor  singer, 
with  a  pleasing  but  somewhat  small  and  ineffec- 
tual voice.  By  what  process  the  Neapolitan  ten- 
orino  became  transformed  into  the  chief  of  the 
orchestra  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  subse- 
quently the  director,  composer,  and  conductor  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  the  presiding  ac- 
companist of  the  Court  concerts  ;  how  the  com- 
poser of  occasional  operas  and  of  showy  ballet 
music  at  the  old  Operabouse  developed  into  the 
composer  of  oratorios  of  European  celebrity,  the 
famous  orchestral  chief  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  the  Handel  Festivals,  would  perhaps 
be  as  interesting  a  chapter  of  biography  for  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  Self'Help.as  the  story  of  one 
of  those  great  captains  of  labor  and  industrial 
capitalists,  who  started  with  the  proverbial  wheel- 
barrow and   balf-a-crown. 

Rare  capacities  and  extraordinary  natural  gifts 
account  for  much,  but  not  for  all.  There  must 
have  been  many  obscure  and  patient  years  of  inde- 
fatigable labor  and  devotion  to  his  art ;  above  all, 
there  must  have  been  rare  force  of  character,  rare 
consistency  and  integrity  of  conduct,  and  that 
undeviating  and  unfailing  self-respect  which  is  the 
secret  of  true  dignity  of  labor  and  of  life,  and 
which  compels  the  esteem  of  social  aristocracies 
and  of  the  multitude  alike.  Such  force  of  char- 
acter is  something  more  and  better  than  that  sup- 
ple genius  for  intrigue,  and  that  dexterity  in 
"getting  on,"  which  so  often  makes  the  most  mar- 
vellous success  morally  contemptible.  Whether 
the  honor  which  Sir  Michael  Costa  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Queen  will  be  acknowledged 
with  equal  pride  and  satisfaction  by  the.  profes- 
sion he  adorns,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Pro- 
fessional bodies  are  not  always  absolutely  content 
with  vicarious  honors,  and,  unless  the  musical  pro- 
fession is  wonderfully  changed  in  these  latter  days, 
its  harmony  is  made  up  of  many  discords.  The 
majority  of  the  profession,  however,  and  especial- 
ly the  orchestral  branch  of  it,  whose  interests  he 
has  always  so  vigorously  defended,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  join  with  the  general  public  in  cordial  con- 
gratulations to  Sir  Michael,  and  will  wish  him 
many  years' enjoyment  of  the  honor  which  only 
crowns  with  the  grace  of  a  Royal  recognition  a 
dignified  public  and  private  life,  and  many  years' 
laborious  dedication  of  rare  talents  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  highest,  order  of  musical  art. 
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Leipzig. 

Gewandhatjs  Concerts.  The  matter  presented 
in  the  twenty  subscription  and  two  benefit  concerts 
of  the  past  season  sums  up  as  follows  : 

Symphonies.  Beethoven  :  No.  2,  3,  -t.  5,  6,  7,  9  ; 
Schumann  :  No.  1,  2,  4  ;  Mozart :  in  C,  with  fugue 
("Jupiter");  Mendelssohn:  Reformation  and  No. 
3  (Scotch)  ;  Max  Bruch  :  in  E  flat;  Haydn  :  in  E 
tlat  ;  Gade,  No.  4;  Raff:  No.  2;  Spohr  :  "  Wcihe 
der  Tone." 

Overtures.  Beethoven.  Leonore  (No.  3)  and  Op. 
124  ("  Weilte  des  Houses") ;  Mendelssohn  :  Hebrides, 
Meeresstille,   Melusinn;    Weber:    Euryanthe,  Frei- 
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schiitz,  Oberon  ;  Chcrubini  :  Anncreon,  Les  Aben. 
cerages ;  Rietz:  Festival  Overture  ;  Reineeke  :  King 
Manfred  ;  Rossini :  Tell  ;  Spontini :  Vestalin;  Gluek: 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ;  Schumann  :  Genoveva  ;  Spohr: 
Alchymist ;  Gade  :  "In  the  Highlands ;"  Holstein  : 
"Der  Haideschacht." 

Other  Orchestral  Works.  Schubert :  Entr'  acte 
and  Ballet  music  from  "Rosamunde  ;"  J.  U.  Grimm  : 
Suite  in  Canon  form  ;  Richard  Wagner  :  Prelude  to 
Lohengrin  ;  Mendelssohn :  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  music;  Schumann  :  Overture,  Scherzo  and 
Finale  ;  Reineeke  :  Entr'  acte  from  "King  Manfred"; 
Gluck  :  Dance  of  Furies  and  of  Blessed  Spirits  from 
Orpheus  ;  Mozart :  Masonic  funeral  music  ;  Lachner: 
Suite  No.  5;  Rheinbergcr;  Scherzo  from  the  Wal- 
Ienstein  Symphony. 

Concertos  for  Violin  :  by  Spohr  (No.  6,  7,  8)  ; 
Bruch  ;  Rubinstein  (one  movement)  ;  Saint-Saens  ; 
Paganini  (one  movement)  ;  Joachim  (Hungarian, 
1st  movement)  ;  Beethoven.  —  For  Piano:  Beetho- 
ven (C  minor,  E  flat,  G)  ;  Weber  ;  Saint  Saens  , 
Briill ;  Mozart  (D  major,  and  Cone,  for  2  pianos). — 
For  Violoncello :  Schumann,  op.  12'.). — Flute:  one  by 
Pemersseman. — For  several  instruments  :  Concert- 
stiick  (Idyllic  Scenes)  for  flute,  Oboe,  clarinet,  fag- 
otto and  horn,  by  Rietz  ;  Phantasie-stucke  for  clarinet 
and  piano  (op.  73),  by  Schumann. 

Smaller  Solo  Pieces.  1.)  For  Piano.  Beethoven: 
Polonaise;  Chopin;  Barcarole,  Polonaise,  Andante 
spianato,  Waltzes,  Prelude  ;  Mendelssohn  :  Presto 
from  Fantasia,  op.  2S,  Scherzo  a  eapiiceio.;  M  is 
cheles  :  Concert  etude  ;  Schumann  :  Presto  appas- 
sionato, Pliantasic  stiick  ;  Henselt  :  Cradle  Song  ; 
Liszt:  Rhapsodic  llongroisc,  No  2  :  Heller  Sere 
nade ;  Schubert:  Moment  musical;  Rnff:  Waltzes. 
— 2).  Violin.  Bach  :  Adagio  and  Fugue  ;  Besekir- 
ski  :  Polonaise;  Ernst:  Othello  fantasia;  Beetho- 
ven: Rnmnnzas  in  F  and  (1. — 3).  Violoncello.  Bach: 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  Allemande,  Gavotte. — 1).  Flute. 
Spohr  :  Larghetto. 

Choruses  and  Ensemble  Pieces.  Beethoven  :  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Sanctus  ami  Benedictus  from  tin'  Mass  mi'. 
Mendelssohn  :  Hymn  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 
Chorus  of  Vintagers,  Ave  Maria  and  Finale  from 
the  unfinished  opera  "Lorclcy"  :  Rossini  :  La  Carita 
and  Stabat  Mater ;  Weber:  Finale  of  1 -t  act  ol 
"Euryanthe  ;"  Chcrubini  ;  Female  chorus  from 
"Blanche  de  Provence  ;"  Brahms:  a  German  Re 
quiem  ;  Bruch  :  "Schon  Ellen  ;"  Lachner :  Sturmes- 
mythe  ;"  Schubert  :  Serenade  for  female  chorus  and 
alto  solo  ;  Gernsheim  :  "Salamis." 

Anas:  Spohr:  from  Faust,  and  Concert  Aria; 
Weber:  from  Silvana  and  Freyschiitz  ;  Mozart:  two 
from  Titus,  unc  from  Figaro;  Rossini;  from  "Tell" 
and  "Semiramide  ;"  Rossi  :  from  "Mitrane  ;"  Schu- 
bert: from  "The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus;"  Spon 
tini :  from  La  Vestale  ;  Haydn  :  "Ariadne  at  Naxos," 
ami  from  the  Creation:  Handel:  from  "Julius 
Cffisar  ;"  Beethoven:  "Ah  perfido  ;"  Gluck;  from 
Orpheus;  Randegger :  Medea-scena ;  Meyerbeer: 
from  Vielka ;  Halevv  :  from  Les  Mousqueta 

Songs.  Of  Schumann  :  five,  besides  the  Cyclus 
"Frauenliebe  und  Lebcn  ;"  Mendelssohn,  two;  one 
each  by  Brahms,  Scarlatti,  Moscheles,  Gluek,  Ros- 
sini (two-part),  Taubert,  Randegger,  Rubinstein, 
Goltermann,  Reineeke,  Schubert 

Twenty  two  of  the  above  works  were  heard  in  the 
Gewandhaus  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  who 
took  part  were  as  follows:  Singers:  Fran  Peschka- 
Leutner,  Fraulein  Rittcr,  Fran  Joachim,  Sophie 
Forster,  Bellingrath- Wagner,  Frl.  Hanisch,  Fran 
Rudersdorff,  Frl.  Bors,  Scherbel,  Anna  Strauss, 
Nanitz,  Borre'  ;  Herren  Wallenreiter,  Rebling,  Bletz- 
zacher,  Ehrke,  Dr.  Kriickl. — Pianists :  Messrs. Saint- 
Saens  (French),  Cowen  (English),  Briill,  Reineeke; 
Miles.  Joel,  Hollander,  Scherbel,  Dittrich.—  I 
ists:  David,  Rontgen,  Joachim,  Besekirski,  Wil- 
hclmi,  De  Alma,  Decke,  de  Graan — Violoncellist: 
II.  Griitzinacher. — Flutists:    De    Broye    (French,  a 


rare  artist),  Barge,  Klausnitz. — Oboe:  Linke. — 
Clarinet :  Landgraf. — Bassoon:  Weissenhorn. — Horn: 
Gumpert. 

Conservatorium.  Among  the  new  pupils  ad- 
mitted to  this  famous  school  at  Easter  was  a  young 
South  Australian,  from  Swansea  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  after  an  86  days  passage  from  his  home  he 
was  duly  inscribed  on  the  2nd  of  April  as  the  first 
pupil  from  that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  other  four 
continents  are  already  represented  :  Europe,  by  all 
its  States,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  Spain  and 
Portugal  ;  America,  by  22  States  of  the.  Union,  be- 
sides Canada;  Nova  Scotia,  several  of  the  West  In 
din  islands,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Colombia  ;  Asia,  by 
Tiflis  in  further  Caucasia  and  Batavia  in  Java  ; 
Africa,  by  Enon  injthe  eastern  province  of  Capeland. 
So  that  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  now  counts  its  pu- 
pils from  all  the  in-,  quarters  of  the  globe. 

A  new  I     '  i  Verein,  oi    Association  of  Mu- 

sicians, has  just  been  formed.  Its  object  is  to  intro 
duce  to  the  public  new  and  unknown  compositions, 
printed  or  unprinted.  The  committee  consists  of 
Rei  eik'-,  \'<>n  Radccki,  Treffitz,  Fritzch  ; 
I)i-  /"ill,  and  Abraham.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  the  31st  March,  when  the  programme 
contain'']       '  '.    a    Cantata    for    Worn 

Voices,  lie:  i  Ti  iei  I  .  Pian  ifoi  te  Quintet  in  I  >  m 
II err  Thieriot ;  two  Choral  Songs,  Hen-  Rbcinberger; 
Violin  Sonata,  Op.  13  (G  minor),  llerr  Grieg;  and 
"An  die  Musik,"  Hen-  Grimm. 

Herr  Miiller  v.  d.  Werra  lias  been    entrusted    with 

k  ni  selling  some  highly    valuable  autographs, 

formerly  belonging  to  a  relehrated  composer,  who 
was  the  frien  I  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  ami  Schubert. 
They  an-  the  manuscripts  <>f  complete  works,  ami 
comprise  a  short  stringed  quartet  by  Mozart,  some 
forte  ]  ■  es  by  Bei  tho .  in,  nnd  several  of  the 
most  beautiful  songs  —  uch  as  "Die  ] 
stanei — by  Franz  Schubert.  What  renders  the 
particulai  I  v  intere  ting  I  vary- 

ing in  different  places  from   the  known  editions, 
having  marginal  observations,  as   '.veil    as    a   dedica- 
tion.    An  unpublished  song  by    Franz  Schubert,  to 
words  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  is  included  among 
collection. 

London. 
Ni  w     Philharmonic ;    Oratorio,  The 

I  hi,  of  May  1 .  tells  us  : 

Mendelssohn's  "Reformation"  was  the  Syi 

i  New  Philharmonic  Concert,  and  it  was 

for  the  must  part  well  played.     TI ; ing    move 

ment,  indeed,  and  the  alb  ■  e,  which  does  duty 

for  a  scherzo,  were  more  spiritedly  and  brightly  ren- 
dered than  anything  we  remember  to  have  heard  Dr. 
Wylde  conduct ;  but  the   final  was 

taken  somewhat  too   fast,    and   the  thus   lost 

much  of  its  imprcssiveness.  The  Overtures  were 
"lie'  Weihe  des  Hauses"  ami  "The  Ruler  of  the 
Spirits"  :  the  vocalists,  Mile,  Scalchi — who  gave  the 
ill  from  "Cenerentola"  with  remarkable 
volubility — ami  Signer  Narnlin.  Mine.  Trautmann 
and  Herr  Jaell  played  Bach's  '  lonci  rl  i  in  I'  for  two 
pianos  and  orchestra,  and  the  gentleman  brought  for- 
ward a  Concerto,  written  for  him  by  Herr  Ferdii  I 
Hiller.  On  this  we  hesitate  to  offer  any  remarks,  as 
we  have  been  anticipated  by  the  writer  of  the  anno- 
tated programme.  But  we  must  take  leave  to  ask  if 
the  -.-tern  now  in  vogue  among  concert-givers  of 
telling  the  audience  what  to  admire  is  permissible? 
Briel  remarks  on  the  works  to  be  performed,  with 
illustrations  in  musical  type  of  the  pi  ini  ipal  themes, 
are  acceptable  and  useful  enough.  Anything  more 
than  this  is  unnecessary,  and  there  i-  danger  of  its 
being  impertinent.  We  have  nothing  to  siy  about 
the  assertion  that  "with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  one  of 
those  isolated  points  of  beauty  which  scarcely  admits 
[sic]  of  any  comparison,  there  is  not  a  finer  overture 
in  existence  than  'Die  Weihe  des  Hauses,'" — except 
that  it  will  not  be  shared  by  many  musicians.  Nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  criticize  such  an  expression  as  a 
id  of  mclodv  opening  up  a  -■  of  darkness." 
But  we  are  hound  to  protest  against  lie  I'll  taste  of 
heaping  extravagant  praise,  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  ful- 
some, on  anybody  engaged  foi  the  concerl  Such 
barefaced  puffing  must  be  distressing  to  a  true  artist, 
and  it  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  lower  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Barnby's  fourth  Concert  was  given  to  "The 
Creation."     Mr   Sims  Reeves   sang  his   finest,   and 


the  choruses  were  unusually  well  done.  The  lower- 
ed pitch  has  a  distinctly  appreciable  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  choristers'  voices.  Mr.  Leslie's  penul- 
timate Concert  was  devoted  to  part-songs,  two  or 
three  solo  singers  of  course  assisting. 

[From  the  Orchestra,  May  14]. 

On  Wednesday  Israel  in  Egypt"  was  given  by  the 
National  Choral  Society:  principal  singers  Mi^s 
Arabella  Smwh,  Jinn  Raby  Barrett,  Miss  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  R.  Mason.  The  sublime  choruses  were  well 
taken  :  in  fact  the  general  efficiency  led  Mr.  Martin 
into  heresy,  foi  be  altered  the  celebrated  duct  for 
basses,  "The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War,"  and  made  a 
choral  number  of  it.  The  artistic  effect  was  not  such 
as  to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  interference  with  the 
composer's  intention  ;  but  the  audience  lacked  judg- 
ment ami  encored  the  trick. 

Mr.  Barnby's  fifth  oratorio  concert  on  Wednesday 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  again  suffered  from  the  absence 
of  the  undeniable  ami  unreliable  great  tenor,  who  was 
assigned  a  place  in  the  "Ij>bgesang"  ami  "Stabat  Ma- 
ter." Mr.  Cummings  filled  Mr  Reeves's  place,  and 
achieved  markworthy  effect  in  both  works.  A  sec- 
ond substitution  was' that  of  Mile  Scalchi  for  Mile. 
Drasdil,  also  indisposed.  These  concerts  are  gener- 
ally marked  by  the  defection  of  a  couple  of  principal 
■  at  each  performance.  Mme.  Rudersdorff,  as 
i,  sang  with  her  accustomed  power  and  dra- 
maticism  Herr  Stepan  in  the  "Stabat"  was  forcible. 
The  choruses  wen-  excellently  given,  ami  not  less  to 
be  applauded  was  the  performance  of  the  orchestra, 
conducted  bv  Mr.  Barnbv  as  before. 

The  Knv.nl  Society  "I  Musicians  gave  its  annual 
rmancc  of  the  "Messiah"  on  Friday  night.  The 
principal  silicon's  were  Mines.  Lenimcns-Sherrington 
Sainton  Dolby,  Mi--  Edith  Wynne  (in  lieu  of 
Mine.  Bodda-Pvne,  indisposed),  Mi*s  Anna  Jewell, 
Mme  0  Williams;  Messrs  Cummings,  L.  Thomas, 
in  1  Winn.  Professor  Bennett  was  to  have  conduct- 
ed, but  bemg  ill,  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Cusins.  The 
orchestra,  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the  socie- 
ty was  headed  bv  one  of  our  most  experienced  vio- 
linists, Mr.  .1    T.'  Willy. 

Mr.  Charles  Halle"  recommenced  on  Friday  a  series 
of  pianoforte  recitals.      Mr.  Halle  intends  to  play  the 
ot  Beethoven's  Miscellaneous  compositions  for 
inoforte,  together  with  all  Schubert's  publish- 
.  1  works  for  the  same  instrument.     The  liist  recital 
included  Schuherl's  first   grand  sonata  in   A    minor, 
\mlante  in  F.  written  for  the  Waldstein 
i    Si  huhert's  impromptu  in  V.  (bit,  and  his  fan- 
n  c      Two  of  Schubert's  "Schbuo   Muilerin" 
wire  well  sung  bv  Mile,  Regan. 
Frl.    Mehlig's    performance    of   chamber-music  at 
I!  ■■     verSquare  "ti    Monday  may  be  mentioned  for 
the  excellent  execution  of  Schubert's  Duo  in   B   mi- 
nor, in  which  the  took  the  piano  and  Herr 
Straus  the  violin;  nnd  no  less  for    the   rendering  of 
Liszt's  transcription  of  Bach's    Organ    Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  <:  minor  bv  Frl,  Mehlig  herself.— The  con- 
Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann    "n  Tuesday  was 
the  Inst  of  these  soire'es,   distinguished  like  the  fore- 
two  bv  Miss  Zimmermann's  mastery  over    ev- 
lail  of  pmii"  forte  playing.     These  concerts  are 
noteworthy  for  the  successful  interpretation  of  cham- 
it  si  In.iils.  a  task  in  which  the  as- 
e  of  Herr  Joachim  and    Sig.    Tiatii  has    been 
sfully  sought,  to  the  great  benefit  of  Miss  Zim- 
mermann's audiences. 

The  concert  given  hy  M.  Joseph  Wieniawski,  the 
pianist  and  brother  of  the  more  famous  violinist  mer- 
its record.  M.  Wieniawski  played  some  of  his  own 
compositions,  nnd  works  by  Rubinstein  and  the 
lying  considerable  proficiency  as  an 
executant,  combined  with  correct  taste. 

The   1  -      fa  Association,  under  the  direction 

of  Mr.  Thos  Gardner,  gave  a  very  successful  per- 
formance of  Hand  in  Egypt."  The  cho- 
ruses were  verv  finch-  given.  The  duet  of  "The 
Lord  is  a  Man  of  War,"  sung  by  Messrs.  Renwick 
and  Theodore  Distin,  met  with  a  rapturous  encore. 
The  other  solo  parts  were  sustained  by  Miss  Blanche 
Reeves,  Miss  Simester,  and  Marie  Gondie.  The 
room  was  crowded. 

Rossini  Festival.  The  inauguration  of  the 
new  season  at,  the  Crystal  Palace  could  hardly  have 
been  more  brilliant  or  more  successful,  whether  as  re- 
•  of  the  twenty  thousand  visitors,  or 
the  financial  tesults  to  the  directors.  The  music  per- 
formed was  selected  from  Rossini's  most  popular 
works,  and  included  the  whole  of  the  "Stn  li 
the  overtures  to  "Semiramide,"  "la  Gazza  Ladra, 
and  "William  Tell,"  the  celebrated  "Benediction  of 
the  Banners"  from  the  "Siege  of  Corinth"  nnd  tho 
Prayer  from  "  W  E    tto  "     Tins  open- 

ntended  to  be  a  kind    of  commemo- 
ration of  Rossini,  and  such  it    eminently  was  ;  and 
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wo  cannot  but  think  that  the  severe  strictures  which 
have  boon  passed  upon  the  introduction  of  the  March 
and  Chorus  from  Costa's  "  Naaman"  ungenerous  and 
uncalled  for.  Wo  admit,  however,  that  the  position 
of  the  "Naaman"  March  was  injudicious;  and  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  separate  Rossini's  music  by  its  in- 
troduction after  the  Stabat  Mater.  But  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  services  of  our  great  conductor,  on 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  after  his 
severe  illness,  and  his  decoration  by  Her  Majesty, 
was  both  graceful  and  appropriate ;  and  if  Costa's 
composition  had  opened  the  festival,  we  believe  as 
little  exception  could  have  been  taken  as  to  its  being 
closed  with  "find  save  the  Queen."  The  immense 
orchestra  of  the  Handel  Festival  Choir  was  used  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  same  arrangements  were  made 
to  convert  the  centre  transept  into  a  concert,  room  as 
at  the  last  Handel  Festival.  On  each  side  of  the  or- 
gan were  inscriptions,  recording  the  date  of  Rossini's 
birth  and  death,  together  with  the  names  of  the  vari- 
ous operas  composed  by  him.  The  effect,  of  the  ar- 
rangements was  very  striking  and  impressive.  The 
band  was  composed  of  eighty-two  first  violins,  eighty- 
two  second,  forty-one  violoncellos,  forty-one  eontra- 
bassi,  a  proportionate  number  of  violas,  three  times 
the  usual  number  of  wood  instruments,  and  double 
the  number  of  hrass.  The  chorus  consisted  of  above 
two  thousand  persons.  The  solo  singers  were  Mines. 
Rudersdorff  and  Sainton-Dolby,  and  Messrs.  Vernon 
Righy  and  Santley. — Ibid,  Hay  7. 

In  a  notice  of  the  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert.tbe 
Daily  News  speaks  of  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter's  sympho- 
ny in  D  as  follows  : 

"The  commencing  symphony  was  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  respected  of  English 
musicians — a  veteran  artist,  whose  age  is  made  con- 
tinuous youth  by  his  ceaseless  and  ever  fresh  love 
and  pursuit  of  an  art  in  which  he  has  earned  an  hon- 
orable renown  as  well  as  personally  the  golden  opin- 
ions of  all  who  value  worth  and  integrity.  Mr.  Cip- 
riani Potter  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  disciples  and 
friends  of  Beethoven,  wdtose  vast  genius,  developed 
far  in  advance  of  public  recognition,  was  at  once  ap- 
preciated by  the.  young  English  student,  who  hasten- 
ed abroad  to  place  himself  within  that  high  and  noble 
influence  by  which  he  has  so  largely  and  permanent- 
ly henefited.  One  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  for  twentv-seven  years 
(until  his  retirement  in  favor  of  Professor  Bennett), 
Principal  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Music,  Mr.  Cip- 
riani Potter,  by  his  refined  performances  of  classical 
pianoforte  music  (especially  that  of  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven, much  of  which  he  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country)  ;  by  his  own  sterling  works  for  that 
instrument,  and  for  the  orchestra  ;  by  his  excellent 
example  and  instruction  both  in  pianoforte  playing 
anrl  in  composition,  has  exercised  the  soundest  and 
most,  wholesome  influence  on  English  musical  art, 
and  has  trained  some  of  its  best  living  professors. 
His  works,  although  not  very  numerous,  comprise  al- 
most all  forms  of  instrumental  music,  among  them 
being  several  grand  symphonies  for  full  orchestra, 
that  performed  on  Monday  (in  O  major),  being  the 
fourth  of  the  series.  In  this,  as  in  his  other  produc- 
tions, the.  influence  of  his  early  study  of  the  highest 
models  is  largely  apparent  The  symphony  now  re- 
ferred to  contains  some  masterlv  writing,  especially 
in  the  first  allegro  and  in  the  andante. 

Salzburg.  At  the  last  concert  of  the  Mozarteum, 
the  programme  included  a  completely  new  work, 
namely,  Si/mphonie  Concertante  (Triple  Concerto  in 
one  movement),  for  Violin,  Viola,  and  Violoncello, 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  by  Mozart.  Hen- 
Bach  discovered  the  interesting  relic  hidden  amid  a 
number  of  archives  covered  with  the  dust  of  years. 
Mozart  bad  written  down  with  his  own  hand  the 
sketch  which  Heir  Bach  carried  out,  scored  and  sup- 
plied, moreover,  with  a  graud  three-part  cadence. 
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BOSTON,   JUNE    5,    1869. 

The  Past  Two  Musical  Years  in   Boston. 

We  copied  in  our  last  a  summary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia programmes  for  the  past  season,  showing 
that,  (he  Quaker  City  has  taken  great  strides  in 
the  classical  direction.  To-day  we  translate  an 
abstract  of  the  matter  that  has  been  presented  in 
the  twenty  and  more  famous  concerts  at  the  (ie- 
wandhaus  in  Leipsic.     And  the  thought  natural- 


ly recurs :  What  have,  we  done  ourselves  V  Let 
us  take,  up  the  thread  again,  then,  whore  we  left 
it  about  two  years  ago,  and  let  the  procession 
pass  before  us  of  the  noble  or  fine  works  of  mas- 
ters (of  course  mere  titles,  but  not  altogether 
empty  ones  to  those  blessed  with  opportunities 
and  memories)  which  have  "come  to  hearing," 
more  or  less  public,  during  the  last  two  musical 
seasons  <i>ere.  in  Boston.  For  "Brag  is  a  good  do;;," 
and  just  now  leader  of  the  fashion,  dog-star  of  the 
"heated  period"  beginning, triumphantly  in  the  as- 
cendant— in  local  patriotism,  music,  business,  we 
might  almost  say  religion  ;  in  sooth  we  are  noth- 
ing if  we  are  not  (nothing,  those  of  us  who  are 
not)  laud ; — so  say  all  the  trumpets  of  the  Press  ; 
so  all  the  advertising  agencies  of  Business,  whose 
ways  of  saying  it  are  curious  as  well  as  loud  ;  so 
countless  hammers  rearing  the  colossal  building 
like  a  mushroom  in  a  night  (a  very  solid  onej;  and 
so  soon  shall  echo  thunder  clouds  of  singers,  hun- 
dreds of  anvils,  mammoth  drums,  and  guns  and 
bells,  and  all  the  brazen  throats  of  glory,  in  such 
a  Jubilee  as  the  world  never  heard,  pressing  into 
the  sweet  tuneful  service  all  the  arts  of  symphony 
and  song,  and  all  their  mighty  masters,  from 
Handel  to  Spread-Eagle  Smith  or  Jones, — all  to 
magnify  the  praise  of  Peace  (nobody  else,  oh  no !) 
and  to  bring  crowds  and  bustling  business  to 
Boston, — for  without  crowd  and  bustle  how  can 
there  be  peace  !  or  how  any  glory  without  the 
modest  knighthood  of  the  noble  order  of  Spread 
Eagles  ? — But  do  not  think  we  mean  to  be  satiri- 
cal ;  if  there  is  any  irony  here  it  is  only  what  a 
distinguished  learned  friend  would  call  the  irony 
ot  Fate.  Besides,  you  may  turn  it  upon  our- 
selves, for  we  too  are  about  to  brag.  By  the 
very  humble  and  dry  process  of  mere  mechanical 
enumeration  we  propose  to  show,  that  though  the 
musical  enthusiasm  of  our  Jubilating  friends  be 
taxable  with  more  or  less  extravagance  ami  clap- 
trap, as  all  popular  demonstrative  enthusiasms 
perhaps  always  must  be,  still,  as  a  musical  festi- 
val, it  has  a  pretty  solid  basis  to  rest  upon  in  the 
actual  sincere  taste  that  has  been  lately  develop- 
ed in  this  community  of  late  years  for  music  of 
the  highest  order.  And  we  adduce  it  as  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  classical 
element  among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  love  and  learn  and  practise  music  here, 
that  the  projectors  of  such  a  Jubilee  have  felt  it 
indispensable  to  recognize,  conciliate,  and  minis- 
ter quite  largely  in  their  programmes  to  this  ele- 
ment. In  this  light,  if  no  other,  the  most  sincere, 
earnest,  quiet  friend  of  Music,  in  the  purest  sense 
of  Art,  may  find  encouragement,  at  least,  some 
comfort,  in  this  colossal  piling  of  Ossa  upon  Pe- 
lion  of  monster  concerts,  the  steady  approach  and 
looming  up  of  which  has  certainly  something  of 
the  grandeur  of  those  mountainous  electric  clouds 
which  rear  themselves  and  cast  their  shadow 
over  all  the.  green  and  smiling  landscape  of  this 
blessed  summer  season  of  long  days. 

Our  brag,  however,  is  to  be  of  quality,  and  no* 
so  much  of  quantity.  Others  may  prostrate  them- 
selves or  dance  and  shout  before  their  colossal 
idol  Big  Thing,  as  their  natures  or  their  in- 
terests oblige  them,  but  our  fond  enumeration 
will  include  little  things  as  well  as  big  things,  if 
they  be  only  good.  Our  record  of  Boston  music 
fur  the  two  years  shall  begin  with 

I.  Orchestral  Music. 

This  consisted,  mainly,  last  year  (season  of 
18G7-8)  in  the  ten  "Symphony  Concerts"  ( 


seription,  and  2  benefit)  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  with  an  orchestra  of  about  55  instru- 
ments, and  an  audience  of  from  1500  to  1800  per- 
sons ;  the  8  Afternoon  Concerts,  half  classical, 
half  popular,  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  small  or- 
chestra of  about  30;  ami  4  grand  instrumental 
concerts  given  in  the  course  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Triennial  Festival,  with  over  a 
hundred  in  the  orchestra; — Carl  Zerrahn  being 
Conductor  on  all  these  occasions.  This  year 
(1868-9),  the  Orchestral  Union  have  not  seen 
fit  to  enter  the  field  at  all, — which  has  been  real- 
ly a  public  loss;  the  subscription  series  of  the 
"Symphony  Concerts"  (with  orchestra  of  62,  and 
audiences  of  at  least  2,000)  has  been  increased  to 
ten,  besides  one  benefit,  and  one  given  by  the  Con- 
ductor in  his  own  name  ;  and  these  have  been 
succeeded  by  three  purely  classical  matinees  with 
a  select  orchestra  and  audience,  in  a  small  hall, 
given  and  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  and  one 
in  aid  of  the  "Normal  Diapason."  Thus,  in  all, 
we  have  had  in  the  two  years  38  concerts,  in  ev- 
ery one  of  which  Symphony  music  gave  the  tone 
at  least,  while  in  many  instances  two  Symphonies 
were  given  in  a  single  concert.  These  were  the 
works  performed  (in  the  Harvard  Concerts  when 
not  otherwise  designated)  : 

SYMPHONIES. 

Haydn!  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel  ed.)  No.  2  (in  D),  4 
(D),  8  (B  flat),  11  (Military,  G),  13  (G,  4  times, 
once  by  Lang),  and  short  one  in  B  (Hdur). 

Mozart.  In  C  ("Jupiter")  ;  E  flat  (3  times.Harv., 
Orch.  TJn.,  Lang)  ;  D  (No.  1),  twice;  G  minor 
(Fest.) 

Beethoven.     No.  2  (Harv.  and  O.  U.)  ;  3,  "Eroi- 
ca,"  twice  ;  4,  twice  (Harv.  and  Zerrahn)  ;  5, twice 
6,   "Pastoral"   twice    (Lang   once)  ;  7,   twice  ;  8 
thrice   (Harv.,   Lang,   Diapason)  ;    9,    "Choral," 
(Fest). 

Mendelssohn.  In  A  minor,  "Scotch";  A  major, 
"Ital."  (Lang)  ;  "Reformation,"  twico  (Fest.  and 
Harv.)  ;  "Hymn  of  Praise"  Sinf.,  twice,  (H.  &  II.) 

Schubert.  No.  9,  in  C,  4  times  (Harv.,  O.  IT., 
twice,  Fest.)  ;  Unfinished  in  B  minor,  5  times  (O. 
U.  twice,  Harv.,  Fest.,  Zerrahn). 

Schumann.  No.  1,  B  flat  ;  3,  E  flat,  twice  ;  4,  D 
minor. 

Gade.    No.  1,  C  minor  (O.  U.)  ;  2,  E  ;  4,  B  flat. 
Concertos. 

Mozart.     In  E  flat,  for  2  Pianos,  twice. 

Beethoven.  For  Piano :  No.  1,  in  C;  4,  in  G, 
twice  (Harv.,  &  Lang)  ;  5,  in  E  flat,  twice. — For 
Violin  (1st  movement),  twice  :  Triple  C,  for  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  twice.  (The  other  Piano  Con- 
certos had  been  played  in  the  Harv.  Cones,  of  the 
preceding  year). 

Mendelssohn.  For  Violin :  E  minor. — For  Piano: 
in  G  minor,  twice  (Harv.,  and  O.U.)  ;  inD  minor. 

Chopin.  For  Piano  :  in  E  minor,  4  times ;  in  F 
minor  (by  F.  Petersilea). 

Schumann.  For  Piano :  in  A  minor,  twice  (Fest., 
and  Zerrahn). 

Joachim.  "Hungarian"  C.  fir  Violin  (1st  move- 
ment), twice  (Harv.  and  Mme.  Urso's  Benefit). 

Liszt.     For  Piano  :  in  E  flat  (Fest. ) 

SronR.     For  Violin:  in  G,  (Fest.) 

Weber.  Concert-stuck  for  Piano,  twice  (O.  U.  & 
Harv.) 

Overtures. 

Gluck.     Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 

Beethoven.  "Men  of  Promctheus,"3  times  (Harv.; 
Lang,  Benefit)  ;  Egmont;  Coriolan,  twice;  Leo- 
nore,  No.  S,  four  times  (II  irv.  &  Fest.)  ;  in  C,  op. 
124,  three  times. 
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Mendelssohn.     Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  twice 

(0.  U.  &  Harv.) ;    Melusina,   3    times    (Harv.    2, 

Lang);  Hebrides,  twice    (Lang    1);  Ruy  Bias,  3 

times  (0.  U.  2)  ;  Meeresstille,  3    times  (Fest.  1)  ; 

Trumpet  Ov.  in  C  (posth.) 
Schubert.     Fierabras,  twice. 
Spohe.     Jessonda  (Fest.) 
Schumann.     Genoveva,  twieo. 
Weber.     Oberon,  twice  ;  Euryanthe,   twice    (Fest. 

1)  ;  Jubilee,  twice  ;  Preciosa  (Ben.)  ;    Freysehiitz 

(ad  lib.  in  miscellaneous  concerts). 
Wagner.     Tannhiiusei',  3  times  (Fest.,  Z.  &  Harv.) 
Bennett-     Naiads,  4  times  (O.  U.  1,  and  Lang  I)  ; 

Waldnymphe. 
Cherutsini.      Water-Carrier,     twice  ;      Anacreon  ; 

Medea,  twice. 
Gade.     "Nachklange  aus  Ossian,"  twice  ;    "In   the 

Highlands,"  twice. 
Rietz.     Fest.  Ov.,  in  A,  (O.  U.) 
Rossini.     Tell,  twice  (Fest.   1);    Semiramido    (0. 

U.)  ;  La  Gazza  Ladra    (do);    Siege   of   Corinth, 

(do). 

Reissigeh.     La  Sirene,  et  al,  in  various  concerts. 

Nicolai.  Fest.  Overture  :  "Kin  fesle  P.urg,"  with 
chorus,  (Fesl). 

Miscellaneous  with  Orchestra. 
J.  S.  Bach.     Organ  Toccata  in  F,  arr.   tor  orch.  by 

Esser. 
Beethoven.     Turkish  March,  ad  lib. 
LachNER,  FRANZ.      Orch.  Suite,  No.  2,  twice  (0  I 

Mendelssohn.  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso 
(Lang);  Rondo  for  piano  and  orch.,  (0.  0  !  ;  Ca- 
priceio  in  B  minor  (do)  ;  Wedding  March,  a 

Wagner.     Bridal  Procession  in  Lohengrin  (0    IT.) 
Arias  sung  with  Orchestra. 

Bach.     "Well  done,  ye  good  and  faithful  servants," 
Alio,  from  a  Cantata  ;   Cradle  Song,  from    ( 
mas  Oratorio,  twice  ;   "F.rbarnie  dic.h,"  alio,  from 
the    Matthew   Passion,   twice;    "Mein   gliiubigc 
Herze." 

Handel.  "Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  (Parepa- 
Rosa)  ;  Duet:  "Oh  lovely  Peace;"  "Lascin  eh'  io 
pia»ga"  (.Miss  Phillips),  &e.,  &c. 

Haydn.     "With  verdure  clad,"  &c. 

Mozart.  "Deb  vieni"  [Figaro),  3  times;  "Dove 
sono"  (do.);  "Voi  cite  snpete,"  (do);  Duct: 
"Crutlel,  perche,"  (do  I  ;  "Non  piti  di  fiori  [Tito  , 
3  times;  "Constnnze"  [Seraglio),  tenor;  "Non 
piii  andrai,"  (Ferranti ). 

Beethoven.  "Abscheulicher,  wo  eilst  du  bin" 
[Fidelia)  ;   "Ah,  perlido,"  (Mme.  Rosa). 

Mendelssohn  :  "But  the  Lord  is  mindful;"  "0 
rest  in  the  Lord  ;"  "Jerusalem,"  Sc,  from  ilie 
Oratorios. 

Weber.  Soprano  Scena  from  Oberon,  (Mine. 
Rosa)  ;  from  Fri  ijschutz. 

BossiNt,  Meyerbeer,  &c,  Ac,  (in  miscellaneous 
concerts). 

fTo  be  Continued). 


Concerts. 

"Normal  Diapason."  The  concert  given  by 
the  three  Societies  (Handel  &  Haydn,  Harvard  Mu- 
sical and  Boston  Music  Hall),  on  Thursday  After- 
noon,  May  20,  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  their  .1  inl 
Commitlee  "/<>  establish  here  tin  Normal  Diapason,  or 
l'i,  a,  I,  Pitch,  for  all  Orchestral  or  <  'horalpi  i  form 

drew  a  goodly  audience  to  the  Music  Hall,  alt] gh, 

what  with  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  multi- 
tude of  distractions,  it  did  not  fill  it.  The  Concert 
was,  however,  an  encouraging  success.  Musically, 
at  least,  it  was  full  of  life  and  charm.  The  first  part, 
after  the  model  of  a  Symphony  Conceit,  consist,. 1  of 
a  Symphony,  an    Aria,  and    an    Overture.       Beetho- 


ven's cheerfulest  and  shortest  Symphony,  in  F,  the 
eighth, began  it, — one  of  his  perfect  inspirations.  This 
and  the  Overture,  the  beautiful  and  noble  one  by 
( Iherubini  to  "The  Water-Carrier"  (or  Les  Deux 
JournCes),  were  played  with  spirit  and  listened  to  with 
zest,  although  the  orchestra,  owing  to  engagements 
of  many  of  the  musicians  (especially  the  Quintette 
Club)  at  a  distance,  was  considerably  reduced  in 
numbers.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
any  want  of  inlerest  in  tie-  good  ™nf  mi  the  pin  ol 
the  musicians.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  who 
had  been  absent  from  the  city  all  the  week  on  a  prof. 
itable  engagement,  felt  bound  to  decline  the  offer  of 
a  renewal,  in  order  to  return  in  season  for  the  con- 
cert.  Considering,  also,  that  these  absences  put  all 
rehearsal  out  of  t lie  question,  the  music  all  went  bel- 
ter than  conld  have  been  expected. 

Between  Symphony  and  Overture  came  the  Reci 
tative  and  Aria:  "Nbn  ;  /."from    Mozart's 

Tito.      NnJ'cr  have  we  heard  that  noble    aria    sung    SO 

well,  or  the  Recitative  so  impressively  delivered, as  it 
was  that  day  by  Miss  Adelaide  Piiillipps.  And 
never  have  we  enjoyed  her  noble  voice  and  singing 
quite  so  much  as  in   this   aria.     It    seemed    |u 

music  for  her  peculiar,  her  best  power,  ami  might 
have  been  compi  ised  f  r  her, 

The  chorus  of  the  Handel  i  Haydn  Society,  in 
amply  sufficient  force,  furnished  the  second  pari  of 
the  oncert,  in  an  excellent  performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "Hymn  of  Prnisc.  The  three  movements  of 
the  introductory  Symphony  were  played  through  by 
the  orchestra  at  the  usual  concert  pitch  ;  hut  before  [he 
voices  with  the  Organ  came  in,  the  instruments  had 
to  be  tuned  down  by  such  imperfeel  means  as  were 
available)  to  the  Organ  or  French  pilch;  nor  was 
there  much  attempt  to  hide  the  awkward  process 
either  from  sight  or  hearing.  Such  a  tuning  up  as 
there  was  !  prolonged  and  mystifying  ;  one  I 
have  fancied  il  ;omc  Lisztian  or  Wagm  i 
the  Future  suddenly  interpolated.  Some  one  behind 
us,  plainly  from  the  "rural  disi  '  cd  his  com- 

panion :  "What  is  nil  this  !"     "i  >."  replied  he,  "this 
is  where  the  Non  mil  l  imp  ,-nii  comes  m  "    The 
was  a  good  practical   lemonstration  of  the  need  of  the 
i  '.i    parts    were   ti-  ■  Miss 

Houston,  Miss  Piiillipps  and  Mr  Wji.  J.  Winch, 
tenor.      Mi      /i  n  i.  \  n  \ .    ol     i    urse  icted    the 

whole  concert,  and  Mr.  I. wo  wis  in  his  accusl 

place  at  the  Great  Organ       All  ill artists,   a-  well 

as  the  Orchestra,  gave  their  best  efforts    freely,  with 

■arts,   to  the  occasion  ;   sn  thai  of  course,  with 

whatsoi  idental   imperfections    in    details,  the 

spirit  and  impression  ol  tl  I  as  a  whole  was 

I'm-'        As  to  lis  practical    result,    it    is    told,    a-  ■  ■ 

:i-  i:  now  can  he,  in  a  communie  iiion  u    m  the  Sec 
j  ol  the  i ' mittce  to  the  5      'aij  Tinu 

That  interested  parlies  may  know  something  of  the 
result  of  the  concert  recently  for  the  pur| 

procui oil:  instruments  in 

( Ireat  <  >rgan,  it  may  !"■  well  to  state  lb  it  the  ree 
■.■■I'm  something  h-ss  than  six  hundred  dollars.    From 
t!h-  sum  must  be  deducted    sonm    items  of  expense  ; 
though  as  all  the  vocal  ai  nee,  as 

well  as  tin'  use  of  the  hall,  was  '  tuil 

the  anion nt  realize  I  i-  sufficient  to  enable  the  eon 
tee  to  pro  nre  a  portion  ol  the   instruments   at  least, 
and  by  making    another  effort    the  next  season,    no 
doubt  the  much  needed  reform  muv  he  accomplished. 

i  Inc  ■  f  tin-  most  gratifying  features  connected  with 
■    ■  movement  is  r  with  the  1 

ly  unanimous  approval  of  all  cl  i  feel   in  the 

least     inte      '    !     in     musical    culture  and    progress 
ng  us.     *     *     * 

It  has  already  been  stated  the  the  Mas  m  S   Ham- 
lin i  Irgan  Co.  have  decide  I  to  adept  tin-    new    | 
and  it  may  now  lie  said,  with    almost    as    much    cer- 
tainty, that  the  leading  pianoforie    makers   will    also 
fall  into  the  ranks,  though  the  labor  ami  expens 
drafting  new  scales   for  their    instruments   would  lie 
great.     The  movement  now  hi, Is  fair  to  become 
ular,  and  to  be  adopted   without  much   unnecessary 
delay.  B. 

Farewell  to  Adelaide  Philliits.     Thi 
one  of  the  heartiest  and  most  enthusiastic  testimoni- 
als we  have  seen  for  many  a  dav.     To  hold  such  a 


place,  as  an  artist  and  as  a  woman,  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  such  a  community  as  this,  is  a  lot  that 
any  woman  might  covet.  The  concert  took  place  in 
the  Music  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  May  21.  The 
Handel  &  Haydn  Society  hud  proffered  their  services, 
making,  with  Mr.  Zerraun's  orchestra  and  a  good 
array  of  solo  artists,  a  strong  attraction  apart  from 
tie-  sentiment  of  the  occasion. 

First  came  the  overture  io  Egmont.  Then  Miss 
Ph ii.i.iri'S,  overwhelmed  with  welcome,  sang  Rossi- 
ni's Una  voce,  embellishing  the  florid  melody  as  nil 
the  prima  donnas  have  felt  free  to  do  in  this  most 
brilliant  quasi  impromptu  of  irrepressible  musical 
high  spirits, and  executing  all  with  wonderfully  tine 
verve  and  finish.  It  electrified  the  public.  Yet  wc 
cannot  think  her  best  power  lies  In  music  of  this 
frolic,  ornamental  kind  ;  but  rather  in  more  serious, 
large  mid  sustained  melody,  where  there  is  dignilv 
and  grandeur, — in  oratorio,  or  music  like  the  Mozart 
scene  above  referred  to.  The  brilliant  young  pian- 
ist, Miss  Alida  Topp,  played   the    Concert-stuck   of 

V.       m   m  a  -t  admirable  manner,   only  marred  by 

some  slips  in  the  orchestra  ;  it  was  with  extreme  re- 
luctance that  the  audience  spared  her  from  a  further 
exhibition  of  her  talent.  That  lovely  florid  melody 
from  tic  "Somnambula :"  Conu  pei  /»<  servmo, showed 
the  clear,  bird  like  voice,  tin-  -lire,  clean,  fluent,  bril- 
liant, execution ,  ami  the  simple,  honest  way  of  sing 
i 1 1 u- .  the  freedom  from  all  nonsense,  all  sentimental 
straining  for  effect,  of  Miss  Anna  Granger,  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Rossini's  Stabat  Matei  formed  the  second  part. 
The  solo  singers  weir  Miss  Whitten,  who. 
though  Iter  voice  has  not  quite  the  telling  strength 
for  the  high  notes  of  the  Injlammatus,  charmed  by  her 
pure  am",  beautiful  expression  ,  Miss  Piiillipps  liei 
sell  of  emirs,'  ;',,,.  the  Contralto,  in  which  she  is  inilll- 
o;  Mr.  James  WniTNEY,  tenor,  and  Mr. 
M  Whitney,  bass  The  grand  rich  tones  of  the 
hitter,  lunch  improved  by  culture  abroad,  were  wel- 
come in  the  P  .  Choruses  and  accompani- 
ments went  nlmosl  as  well  as  could  he  wished. 

Miss  Piiillipps  will  soon  leave  us  to  fulfil  a  long 
engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  ami  music 
and  society  will  nii-s  her  greatly  here. 


Boston-  as  a  Musical  Place   is  beginning  to  be 

recognized  by  European  journals.     For  a  long  time 

nothing  this  side  of  the  Atlantic    but 

New  York      The  I. on  Ion  Athenaeum  has  ihe  follow- 

-• 

Sir  Michael  Costa's  "i\  "  was  given  in  Bos- 

ton '.v  :li,'  Handel  and    Haydn    Society    for   one  of 
their  Easter  oratorios,  the  oilier  being  St    Paul.   The 
■.       '         pears  to    have  pleased,    is  described 
with  inn'  h  acuteness  and  peifcct  fairness  in   Dwight's 
:m   excellent  paper.     Boston  has 
been  very  active  lately  in  classical  music.     A  a 
let  matii    e  givei    by  the    Listemann    party  the  pro- 
m  imme  included  Schubert's  posthumous  quartet  in 
D  minor,  and  Paganini's  first  Concerto;  at    a   con- 
cert of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  a  "Suite  in 
Cai        '"tin,"  by  Julius  Griram,  one  of  the  younger 
generation  of  living  German  composers,  was  brought 
forward  :  Schumann's  "Rhenish  Symphony"was  one 
ofthe  quasi- novelties  of  the    Harvard   Musical  Ass,,. 
ciation's  Extra   Concert,   the   programme   of  which 
rightly  arranged  in    chronological  order;  and   a 
selection  of  the    best    orchestral  classical  music 
was  made  for  Mr.    Lang's  Symphony  Concert  given 
at  the  Mercantile   Hall   in    the    afternoon.      This    list 
1  oi  -  i     :  I  v  any  means  exhaust  nil  the  good  concerts 
,   k  place  within  a  fortnight    in   Boston.     Lon- 
don could  seldom  show  so  much. 

In  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  our  Ilar- 
vai.l  Symphony  <  !oncertshave  attracted  :1m  alien: ion 
of  one  of  the  leading  musical  journals  in  Germany, 
the  Allgemeine  itusilcalisch   '/■  \  f  Li  ipzig.which, 

after  copying  all  the  ten  programmes  of  the  season, 
adds  :  "The  simple  fact  that  such  a  programme 
could  lie  projected  and  laid  before  the  public  some 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  concerts,  shows  in 
what  an  assured  position  musical  affairs  stand  in 
Boston,  or  in  other  word-,  how  carefully  and  from 
a  good  artistic  point  of  view  the  leaders  of  these  con- 
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cort8  have  laid  out  their  plan.  Not  only  are  the  or- 
chestral works,  as  the  main  matter,  placed  through- 
out where  they  belong,  but  the  solo  piecea  are  ar- 
ranged in  due  accordance  therewith,  and  everywhere 
regard  is  had  to  alternation  and  variety.  The  fact 
also  that  lioston  can  rely  upon  itself  almost  entirely 
for  soloists,  contributes  greatly  to  its  concert  strength; 
but  the  main  thing  and  the  beginning  of  all  good  is 
evermore  the  thoughtful  and  well  planned  direction 
shown  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Boston  Concert  So- 
ciety could  serve  for  a  model  to  many  a  German  one. 
What  one  sees  still  further,  by  the  above,  list,  is  this  : 
that,  in  this  regard,  between  America  (i.e.  particular- 
ly Boston)  and  middle  Europe  no  distinction  any 
more  exists."  The  article  concludes  with  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  doings  of  our  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety and  the  South  Boston  Choral  Union. 

"Simple  Mozart  !"  There  is  a  half-truth  in  the 
following,  which  we  find  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.  One  has  so  often  cause  to  sympathize  with 
it,  that  he  wishes  it  contained  the  other  half.  Mo- 
zart, for  instance,  besides  being  a  genius,  and  "sim- 
ple" in  the  sense  of  true  to  himself,  was  also  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  musicians.  But  the  little  poem 
in  the  main  justifies  itself. 

The  Mavis. 

The  mavis  sings  his  glotious  roundelay 
The  thrash,  in  yonder  hush  will  have  his  say — 
In  spite  of  critics  wise  and  doctors  deep, 
Who  prate  for  canons  till  we  fain  would  sleep. 

The  merry  songsters,  void  of  doubt  or  care, 
Blithe  as  the  sunlight  and  as  free  as  air, 
Sing  all  unsought,  because  they  needs  must  sing, 
In  joy  and  love,  until  the  heavens  ring. 

And  is  true  genius  not  akin  to  these  * 
Did  simple  Mozart  merely  write  to  please 
Those  critics  who,  to  show  their  wit,  must  needs 
Seek  reasons  strange  to  him  who  wrought  the  deeds  ? 

To  one  such  critic, — 'twas  this  very  day — 
Methought  I  heard  the  wond'ring  mavis  say  : 
"You  find  too  many  thoughts  in  song  so  small — 
An'  were  they  mine,  I  could  not  sing  at  all." 

Felix  Stersdale. 


Orpheon  Festival  is  New  York.  The  World, 
May  2-3,  winds  up  its  musical  report  with  the  follow- 
ing : 

It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  June  winds  up  the  grand 
concerts  of  the  profession,  and  that  the  stereotyped 
phrases  about  the  "well-rendered"  aria  and  the  "depth 
of  feeling"  of  the  fiddler,  and  the  technical  facility  of 
the  pianist  will  disappear  for  a  while.  One  concert 
there  was  during  the  weak,  called  the  "Springtide 
Festival  of  the  Free  Choir  Boy  and  Choral  Schools 
of  the  Orpheon  Society,"  which  merits  some  notice, 
as  it  falls  outside  of  the  weak  category  we  have  al- 
luded to.  This  annual  festival  is  pretty  generally 
known  as  Mr.  Jerome  Hopkins's  concert,  though  it  is 
also  well  known  that  he  never  receives  any  pecuniary 
benefit  from  it.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of  these  fes- 
tivals, and  they  have  steadily  grown  in  excellence 
and  in  the  esteem  of  a  large  number  of  church  pat- 
rons, despite  the  sneers  of  the  critics  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  few  who  regard  the  attempt  to  teach  mu- 
sic to  the  young  as  a  belittling  occupation  for  an  ar- 
tist. On  Tuesday  night  the  Academy  was  entirely 
rilled  bv  a  very  brilliant  audience.  There  were  four 
hundred  performers  seated  on  the  stage,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was  occupied  by  an  efficient  orchestra 
from  the  Philharmonic  Society,  conducted  by  Carl 
Bergmann.  The  solo  performers  were  Mine.  lli- 
irroii,  a  cultivated  soprano  and  pupil  of  M.  E.  Mil- 
let; Mine.  Frankow  Hess,  soprano,  a  pupil  of  Mine. 
De  Lussan  ;  Miss  Louise  Livingston,  a  careful  and 
generally  excellent  contralto;  Mr.  Rockwood,  the 
well  known  tenor  ;  and  Mr  Jerome  Hopkins  himself 
All  these  anists  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
earnest  and  painstaking  efforts.  Mrs.  Hess,  in  a  dif- 
ficult aria  from  "Robert  le  Diable,"  displayed  her 
culture  and  ability  in  an  unforced  manner,  ami  was 
warmly  applauded.  The  choruses  were  especially 
improved  since  the  last  festival,  The  superb  chorus, 
"The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  from  "The   Creation," 


and  a  stirring  glee  of  Von  Weber's  were  most   effec- 
tively given. 

A  Te  I  hum  Laudamus  (part  chant,  part  anthem 
and  part  solo)  was  performed  anliphonally  ami  ac- 
companied by  the  orchestra.  This  was  a  novelty,  it 
being  the  first  instance  of  antiphonal  chanting  with 
orchestra  that,  wo  know  of  in  this  country.  The  two 
choir  boys  (Masters  ( Ittiwell  and  Seyroux),  who  sang 
the  solos  in  this  Te  Deum,  elicited  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  soprano,  a  bell-like  voice,  ran  up 
without  any  effort  to  a  clear,  high  A,  and  both  sang 
their  parts  with  more  than  the  usual  sweetness  and 
charm  which  belong  to  boys'  voices.  Mr.  Hopkins 
figured  somewhat  prominently  throughout.  He  per- 
formed an  original  concert  waltz  on  the  Weber 
grand,  conducted  the  Te  Deum,  re-appeared  in  his 
"Sepoy  March,"  and  finally  read  a  paper  to  the  au- 
dience explanatory  of  the  design  of  these  free  schools 
and  theii  relationship  to  church  choirs.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  animadverted  strongly  upon  the 
Common  Council,  the  churches,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  especially  the  directors  of  the  Academies 
of  Music  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  their  total 
neglect  to  fulfil  the  requisitions  of  their  charters, 
which  made  obligatory  the  supplying  of  musical  in- 
struction and  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  musical  com- 
posers. The  speech  was  an  injudicious  one,  and, 
when  the  speaker  proceeded  to  take  the  directresses  of 
the  orphan  asylums  to  task  for  refusing  to  admit  reg- 
ular vocal  instruction  into  the  establishments  with  a 
view  to  some  kind  of  a  yearly  singing  exhibition  such 
as  takes  place  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  his  audience 
objected  strongly.  A  great  deal  more  was  said,  which 
may  have  been  true  enough,  but  was  out  of  place, 
and  was,  moreover,  tinctured  with  a  certain  bitter- 
ness that  was  unpalatable.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  engaged 
in  a  most  creditable  woik.  He  is  really  making  his 
profession  a  positive  benefit  to  the  community  by  lay- 
ing it  at  the  feet  of  those  young  people  who  are  un- 
able to  command  this  kind  of  instruction  with  money; 
and,  whatever  may  be  his  personal  fitness,  the  en- 
deavor is  worthy  of  praise  and  emulation,  hut  he 
seems  to  be  aware  that  enthusiasm,  and  particularly 
musical  enthusiasm,  in  its  moments  of  elation,  is  in- 
distinguishable to  the  average  mind  from  lunacy  it- 
self. As  Mr.  Hopkins  depends  upon  the  average 
many  for  support,  or  at  least  is  continually  com- 
plaining of  their  treatment,  something  should  be  con- 
ceded to  them.  Let  it  be  moderation.  Zeal  in  good 
works  is  sure  to  bring  its  own  fruition,  and  no  man 
can  enter  so  praiseworthy  but  thankless  a  field  as 
that  of  gratuitous  public  instruction  without  becom- 
ing aware,  sooner  or  later,  that  perseverance,  like 
virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  But  zeal  in  words  is  dan- 
gerous and  inconsistent  with  that  humility  that  ought 
to  characterize  all  apostles,  whether  of  ideas  or  of 
sound. 


Falsetto  Voice. 

Dr.  Marcet,  of  the  Brompton  Consumption-Hospi- 
tal, has  been  looking  down  the  throat  of  one  of  the 
Tyrolese  singers  who  have  latelv  been  warbling  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  the  object  of  the  inspection  being 
to  ascertain  the  physiological  conditions  which  pro- 
duce the  beautiful  falsetto  notes  for  which  the  Swiss 
artists  are  celebrated.  The  observations  were  made 
by  means  of  a  laryngoscope,  a  little  instrument 
whereof  the  principal  member  is  a  mirror  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  patient's  mouth.  It  is  pretty  gener- 
ally known  that  the  human  vocal  apparatus  consists 
of  a  pair  of  membranes,  situated  horizontally  in  the 
throat,  and  just  touching  at  their  edges.  A  drum- 
head, with  a  slit  across  it,  may  convey  a  popular 
idea  of  them.  In  the  act  of  singing  the  lips  of  these 
cords,  as  they  are  called,  are  brought  into  contact, 
and  they  approach  each  other  throughout  their  whole 
length,  ami  remain  parallel.  When  they  are  s  t  in 
vibration,  by  the  passage  of  air  through  them,  under 
these  conditions,  a  full  chest  note  is  emitted  ;  but  if 
they  do  not  meet  in  their  entire  length,  cither  a  pos- 
terior or  anterior  portion  of  them  remaining  apart, 
the  sound  is  no  longer  full,  but  feeble  and  shrill  ;  the 
note  emitted  is  what  the  stringed  instrument  player 
calls  a  harmonic,  and  what  a  singer  calls  a  falsetto, 
or  head  note.  The  violinist  who  would  bring  out  a 
harmonic  so  touches  a  string  that,  instead  of  making 
it  vibrate  as  a  whole,  he  divides  it  into  segments, 
each  of  which  vibrates  bv  itself,  and  emits  the  note 
due  to  its  short  length,  instead  of  that  which  the  full 
length  of  the  string  would  yield.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  appears  to  be  done  by  the  falsetto  singer;  the 
adept  can  at  will  shorten  bis  vocal  cords  so  as  to  pass 
instantly  from  one  to  his  harmonic.  The  muscular 
process  by  which  this  transaction  is  effected  is  not 
clearly  made  out,  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  all  singers  ate  alike  gifted  with  powers  of 
head-singing  equal  to  the  Tyrolese,  or  whether  Al- 
pine melody  grew  out  of  peculiar  capabilities  of  Al 
pine  throats.  —  Once  a    Week. 
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Yucal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Last  Fond  Look.     2.     Bb  to  f.  Hatton,  "0 

The  last  look  of  the  sailor ,as  his  ship  turns  her  prow 

to  the  ocean.     On  his  return,  his  beloved's  house  in 

vacant,  aud   she  is   dead.      Pathetic    and    beautilul 

song. 

Kind  words  can  cheer  the  heart.     3.     A!>  to  e. 

Barhr.  30 
One  of  the  song-s  it  is  good    for   every   one   to  sing. 
Excellent  sentiment,  and  fine  melody. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.    2.  D  to  f. 

BlocUey.  30 
A  very  "warm-hearted"  and    appropriate  thiDg  to 
sing  at  social  meetings,   weddings,  birth-day  parties, 
and  all  occasions  of  congratulalion.     Kind  wishes  will 
weigh  more,  when  included  in  a  song. 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  3.   C  to  e.    Gordon.  30 
A  good  maxim  or  precept  does    not   always  make  a 
good  song,  but  this    is   an  exception,  being  a    good, 
wholesome  piece  to  sing,  with  pleading  music. 

Whip-poor-will's  Song.      Guitar.  Hayden.  30 

I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs.     Guitar.  "         30 

Two  favorite  songs,  all  ready  for  guitar  players. 

Beautiful  Flowers.  (Nani  na  pua).  L.P.  K.  30 
A  song  worthy  of  special  notice,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  composed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  has 
printed  upon  it  the  Hawaiian,  as  well  as  the  Euglish 
words.  The  former  are  so  smooth  in  construction, 
as  to  suggest  a  thought,  that  they  may  be  equal  to 
Italian  as  a  basis  for  vocalization.  The  poetry  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  music  sweet. 

Love  thee.     3.     D  to  g.  SchoeVer.  30 

A  love  song,  with  a  beautiful  melody. 

The  Day  when  you'll  forget  rae.     3.     Ei  to  e. 

Thomas.  40 
A  first-class  song,  pathetic,  earnest,  tender,  grace- 
ful and  musical,  and,  as  will  be   seen   above,  of  easy 
compass. 

Parting.     (Scheidend).  4.  E6  to  e.    Mendelssohn.  30 
Similar  to  other  song?  of   the  same  composer,  and, 
course,  good. 

Instrumental. 

Damascus.     Triumphal  March.     4  hds.  3.    E£>. 

Gurney.  75 
Mr.  Gurney  has  arranged  from  "Naaman"    a   very 
powerful  and  brilliant  march.     It  is   eommended    to 
tho^e  who  wish  a  good  show  piece  for  exhibitions,  and 
to  all  players  of  duets. 

Te'l  rammenti.     (Do  you  remember).  Fantasia. 

Sumner.  60 
A  sort  of  Ital  ian  song-melody,  arranged  and  varied 
in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Concert  des  Oiseaux.  Caprice.  Boscowitz.  50 

Just  the  season  for  a  bird  concert!  So  hear  this  one 
among  the  others. 

Mocking  Bird  Quickstep.     For  Brass  Band.        1.00 
A  popular  Quickstep,  of  the  kind  that  is  apt  to  be 
Tery  successful  when  played  in-doors. 

Two  Nocturnes.     By  Ileyner.  each.  40 

No.  1 .     Happy  Memories.     4.     E6. 
"    2.     Laughing  Eyes.     8.     BV 
These  are  Nocturnes  in  form,  but  not  in  quality,  as 
"Happy  Memories''  wasevidently  written  in   a  joyful 
mood,  and  the  memory  of  "Brightest  Eyes''  is  one  of 
the  last  things  to  quiet  the  nerves,  which  is  the  leirit- 
itnsite   end   of  a   Nocturne.     Both  are  very  pleasiug 
pieces. 
Sea-Shell  Schottiseh.     3.     F.  Hobson.  45 

"Hubson's  choice"  of  a  melody  was  a  most  fortu- 
nate one.     He  could  not  well  have  found  a  prettier 

Fra  Diavolo.     4-     Bh.  S.Smith.   1.00 

The  well  known  airs  of  Auber's  opera,  capitally  ar- 
ranged. 

Books. 

Rossini's  Messe  Soeennelle.  (Solemn  Mass). 

Cloth,  S250;    Boards,  S2.00  ;   Paper,  Si. 60 

This  the  last  work  (of  any  length  at  least)  of  the 
great  composer,  was  in  manuscript  in  1SG3,  and  was 
first  "brought  out"  at  the  house,  or  "hotel'  of  Count 
Pillet-U'ill,  in  1865.  It  was  not,  however,  heard 
by  the  general  public  till  last  winter,  when  in 
February,  it  was  given  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris 
It  is  commended  to  musical  societies.  There  is  a  pi- 
ano accompaniment,  and  also  one  for  the  Kied  Organ, 
which  may  be  added  or  omitted  at  will. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  arc  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  G,  B  Hat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  etafl 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff . 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  i*  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounce*,  or  fraction  thereof,  .'about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rat'-s 
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Eossiui. 

Tue   Life   of    RossiXI        Hv  II    Sutherlai   I  '         [none 

volume.     Hurst  &  lilucketl 

In    this  handsome  volume  n  e  h  ive  the 
several  promised  biographies  of  the  illustrious  Ital 
ian  musician.     Time  will  show   whethei   ivc   have 

also  the  be:  I  ;  bul  il  is  cert  tin  v  th  il  Mr.   lid 

wards  has  written  an  eminently  rea  table,    inter- 
'.  and  ii  u  tworth}  b  iok.      Few   were  better 
qualified  for  the  laslc.     The  author  of  si 
History  of  the  Op  ra,  and  the  most    brilliant    wri 
ter  upon  eurrenl  operatic  topics,  was  instin 
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years  from  the  d  ite  of  hi 
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'     ;     .    . 

Such  a  woi  k  Mr  lias   m 

He  has  nol  «  i  iiten  *■- 
library  of  the  few 
insti  ■ 

eompli  telj     attaim   I.     The 
i      an 
and  the  book,  while  il 
leeessarj  ecu  rate. 

■■    ■ Uinglish  in  n       i«ht     . 

In  fixing  the  main   divisioi 
Edwards  submitted   lo    I  he  die    ttion    - 
stam  es.     Th 
well  defined  a  , 

■  \  i  ■  i  I . .  ■  ■ ! !  ■    ■ 

II..  '  l:  i  sini  al       i]  Ii     ;"  and   \cl    III.. 
I  r  inch  career,"  is  an 

'     n  prpdii  . 

[u  '  pre  Kill  m 

■        the 
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ii 

<    tei      Thu  i f 

the  th  ■ 

!  "i  tin   woi  k.     i  >n ■  t«  'i  the 

italics  are  ours)    must    I iven        Spea 

Rossini's  temperament,  Mr.  Edward 
cry  one  has  heard  ih  it  when,  n  i 

j  e  piei     h     «  .  ■     hing.  he  ili  I  i 

rise  to  |"'  k  it  up,  ns  a 

iv    Ii  true  i 
eal    activity,    wrote     am    Ii   r  "      The   skill   n  ith 
v.  hii  Ii  .-.  Ii  ii      i  mi  the  ■ .      '.  mini     ■  ' 

ness  i-  here  made  in f  i  the  revi  i  e,  -  ivors  of 
real  literary  legerdemain.      Attain    we    are    told 

■  I  not  like    : 

ork,  bul  he  wa  ens,  and  when  he 
begin,  melo  I;                 i  om  him  as  from  an  eter- 
nal s| -  "     Further,  "he  was  to 

ganized  and  h  id  too   much    sense   lo    love    I 
for  the  sake  of  labor  :"  and,    again,    "h 

«  is  in liate,  like  thai  itiful    woman 

whose  beauty  every  one  can  appi  eci  ite."  We 
like  to  meel  with  p  if  iges  nch  as  thei  e  on  the 
very  threshold  nl'  a  book.  The}  en  ice  us  on- 
ward In  showing  that  our  guide  is  a  pleasant  fel- 
low, who  will  nol  boi  e  us  h  ith  i  oul  ine  oral  ions 

The  >pai  \  coi  red  by  o  tr  aul  hor's  first  <li vi  on 
begins  in  1  799  (the  pi  inter  has  made  It  I  709), 
when  the  I! ■■-  ini  of  seven  years  old  took  the  part 
of  the    child  in   Pacr'     I  i   at   the    Bologna 

e,   mil  e     Is  in  lSl-t     when   Rossini   e  tab 
lishcl  himself  in  \  ip]  Mi     Edvt  ar  I  -  i  ikes  us 
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to  music  for  the  voice.     <  >ur  aul ;  a  i  ount  of 

these  matters  i-  prefaced  I  -  marl      upon 
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wrrr,  they  fetched  as  much  as  1001.  a  piece;.  My 
specimen  is  in  ;i  sound  state  of  preservation  ; 
nothing  lias  been  altered  on  it,  except  the  tun- 
insi-peirs— brass  and  ivory  s<'re\va  having  been 
substituted  for  t lie  original  peps.  This  contriv- 
ance, as  well  as  a  painting  of  (lowers  on  the 
sound  board,  is  probably  not  older  than  about  a 
hundred  years.  The  cracks  on  its  pear-shaped 
body  have  been  carefully  mended,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  contribute  to  its  dignity,  like  1 1 1 ; ■ 
wrinkles  of  a  venerable  grandsire.  lis  tone  is 
remarkably  fine- 
One  of  Hie  niost  popular  instruments  in  domes- 
tie  circles  about  three  hundred  years  ago  was  the 
cithera,  also  mentioned  by  the  old  writers  as 
cilli  m  and  cijlhorn.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  name  of  either  was  formerly  applied  to  va- 
rious stringed  instrument's,  but  especially  to  such 
as  had  wire  strings  which  were  twanged  with  a 
plectrum,  usually  made  of  a  quill  or  a  piece  ol 
whalebone.  My  collection  contains  several  of 
these  instruments.  One  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
cither  which  was  commonly  found  in  barbers' 
shops  and  in  say  houses.  It  is  ornamented  with 
inlaid  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  colored  woods,  &o. 
Another,  the  cithara  bijuf/a,  lias,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  double  neck.  It,  evidently  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  ami  belonged  formerly  to  a 
museum  of  antiquities  at  Vienna.  There  are  on 
it  seventeen  wire  strings,  eight  of  which  are 
placed  near  tin-  finger  board  ;  and  the  others, 
which  extend  to  the.  longer  neck,  serving  tor  the 
bass  notes,  run  at  the  side  of  the  finger-board.  I 
know  of  only  one  other  specimen  of  this  instru- 
ment equally  well  preserved,  which  is  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Germanic  Society  at  Niirnberg.  A 
third  either  in  the  collection  I  would  notice,  be- 
cause I  think  it  likely  that  it  represents  the  "pol- 
iphant"  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Playford,  in  his 
"Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Descant,"  London, 
168.3,  while  extolling  the  musical  accomplish- 
ments of  Queen  Elizabeth,  remarks,  "I  have  been 
informed  by  an  ancient  musician  and  her  servant 
that  she  did  often  recreate  herself  on  an  excel- 
lent* instrument  called  the  poliphant,  not  much 
unlike  a  lute,  but  strung  with  wire."  J  have  not 
succeeded  in  Ending  trustworthy  information  re- 
specting this  poliphant,  (polyphon  V)  but!  should 
.  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
cither  just  noticed.  Another  curious  instrument 
with  wire  strings  admired  by  our  ancestors  was 
the  pandore.  The  name  is  probably  known  to 
many  of  your  readers,  but  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  seems  to  be  now  scarcely  clear  to  mu- 
sicians. As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
there  weru  three  differently  shaped  instruments 
in  use  in  England  called  by  very  much  the  same 
name,  viz.,  the  Italian  pandura,  the  English  pan- 
don,  (both  of  which  are  represented  in  my  col- 
lection), and  the  bandoer,  which  is  recorded  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  year  1560  by  one 
John  Rose,  a  citizen  ol  London,  "living  in  Bride- 
well," but  which  is,  in  reality,  only  a  pandura 
with  some  modifications  in  shape.  The  gittern, 
which  by  recent  musicians  has  not  unfrequently 
been  mistaken  for  the  cittern,  had  catgut  strings 
like  a  guitar.  Mine  has  ten  strings,  which  pro- 
duce live  different  tones,  as  each  tone  has  two 
strings  in  unison.  The  mandoline,  one  of  the 
handsomest  instruments  of  the  collection,  is  not 
very  scarce,  neither  can  I  assign  to  it  a  high  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  mandola,  exactly  like  the 
mandoline  in  shape,  but  of  the  size  of  a  large  lute, 
1  consider  an  especially  interesting  acquisition,  on 
account  of  its  scarcity.  My  dulcimer,  mounted 
with  wire  strings,  which  are  struck  with  two  lit- 
tle hammers,  cannot  claim  a  high  age  ;  but  it  is 
of  the  old  stamp,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  dulcimer  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Bible,  unacquainted  with  the  musical 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  original  text,  adopt- 
ed for  them  the  names  of  those  in  use  at  their 
time  which  appeared  to  them  to  correspond  most 
nearly  with  those  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks. 

I  pass  over  my  viola  da  gamba  ("viol-de-gam- 
boys,"  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  calls  it),  and  several 
others  musically  not  less  interesting,  to  my  clavi- 
chord. This  instrument,  the  precursor  of  the 
pianoforte,  has  not  the  "jacks  and  crowquills"  of 


i';i'  harpsichord,  spinet,  and  virginal,  but  it  i: 
provided  instead  with  so-called  tangenta,  i.  c,  lit- 
tle iron  pins,  which  press  under  its  brass  strings 
when  lie-  keys  are  struck.  It  is  well-known  that 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  other  great  composers  who 

lived  before  the  inveiiii if  the  pianoforte, wrote 

for  the  clavichord  many  of  their  admirable  fugues, 
gigues  and  sarabandes.  Its  tone,  though  but 
weak,  is  impressive,  ami  really  very  pleasant  and 
soothing  :  al  least,  I  must  say  that  I  hive  often 
thoroughly  enjoyed  playing  in  theeveningon  the 
clavichord  the  old  precious  "Suites"  by  Bach  ai  d 
other  great  masters  of  the  periwig  age  as  they 
wen-  intended  to  lie  played.  The  pitch  of  this 
instrument  is  more  than  a  "whole  tone"  below 
that  of  our  present  pianoforte  ;  and  this  reminds 
me  to  moot  a  question  which,  considering  that 
the  pianoforte  has  now-a  days  become  a  neces- 
sary ai  tide  ol  'household  furniture,  may  not  be 
inopportune.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
high  pi  ice  of  a  nood  pianoforte  is  said  to  be  the 
power  required  for  resisting  the  enormous  ten- 
sion of  the  strings,  which  on  the  largest  instru- 
ments amounts  to  about  sixteen  tons.  Now,  if 
the  recently  proposed  lower  pitch  should  be 
adopted,  we  ought  to  buy  our  pianofortes  cheap- 
er than  hitherto  ;  and  this  is  a  by  no  means  un- 
important recommendation,  in  addition  to  others 
often  advanced  and  very  manifest,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  lower  pitch.  But  to  return  to  the  old 
instruments. 

The  musical  reader  will  naturally  ask,  "How 
do  they  sound  ?  Might  tliev  still  be  made  effec- 
tive in  our  present  state  of  the  art?"  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  say  a  few  words  on  these  musically 
important  questions.  It  is  generally,  and  in  my 
opinion  very  justly,  admitted  that  in  no  other 
branch  of  the  art  of  music  has  greater  progress 
been  made  during  the  last  century  than  in  the 
construction  of  musical  instruments.  Neverthe- 
less I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have  also  lost 
something  here  which  might  with  advantage  be 
restored.  Our  various  instruments,  by  being 
more  and  more  perfected,  are  becoming  too  much 
alike  in  quality  of  sound,  or  in  that  character  o  i 
tone  which  Prof.  Tyndall,  in  his  "Lectures  on 
Sound,"  calls  "clang-tint."  Every  musical  com- 
poser knows  how  much  more  suitable  one  clang- 
tint  is  for  the  expression  of  a  certain  emo- 
tion than  another.  The  old  instruments,  imper- 
fect though  they  were  in  many  respects 
possessed  this  variety  of  clang-tint  to  a  high 
degree.  Neither  were  they  on  this  account 
less  capable  of  expression  than  our  mod- 
ern ones.  As  regards  beauty  in  appearance,  they 
were  superior.  Indeed,  we  have  now  scarcely  a 
musical  instrument  which  can  be  called  beauti- 
ful. The  old  lutes  and  cithers  are  not  only  ele- 
gant in  shape,  but  are  also  often  very  tastefully 
ornamented  with  carvings  and  with  designs  in 
marqueterie  and  painfing.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  I  may  also  point  to  the  musical  in- 
struments exhibited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  There  are  at  present  about  150  in- 
struments in  the  Museum,  most  of  which  are  still 
in  use  ;  but  there  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of 
antiquated  ones  among  them,  and  several  of  these 
are  of  high  interest — as,  for  instance,  the  precious 
Italian  spinet,  ornamented  with  jewels,  of  the 
year  1577,  and  Handel's  harpsichord,  recently 
presented  by  Messrs.  Broadwood.  A  descriptive 
catalogue  of  this  collection  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished as  well  as  photographs  of  the  most  inter- 
esting instruments  in  the  Museum. 

Most  kinds  of  the  musical  instruments  in  use  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  evidently  in- 
troduced into  Northern  Europe  from  Italy  and 
Spain.  It  would,  however,  now  be  futile  to  search 
in  these' countries  for  fine  .specimens;  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  Paris  and  London. 
Signor  Mario  has  procured  several  in  London  for 
his  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Florence.  I  have 
purchased  most  of  mine  from  M.  Chanot,  in  War- 
dour  Street.  It  fjives  me  pleasure  to  mention  his 
name  here,  especially  as  my  acknowledgment  of 
his  assistance  may  be  useful  to  other  collectors 
as  well  as  to  M.  Chanot.  Unimpaired  speci- 
mens of  these  antiquated  instruments  are.  indeed, 
now  rarely  met  with  ;  as  a  rule,  they  have  been 
altered  in  the  course  of  time  to  fit  them  to    mod- 


em requirements  I  should  think,  however,  thai 
well-preserved  relics  ol  this  kind  may  still  be 
stowed  away  in  the  lumber-rooms  of  old  mansions. 
Perhaps  this  letter  may  have  the  effect  of  rescu- 
ing a  few  from  oblivion,  Are  there  not  in  tome 
of  the  cathedrals  store-rooms  containing  relies 
ol  articles  which  were  used  in  religious 
p">  I'm  mances  before  the  time  ,,'i  the  Reformation  V 
Surely  some  -neb  objects  musf  have  escaped  de- 
molition by  religiou  enthusiasts.  Among  these 
relics  may  possibly  be  found  the  rer/nb — a  porta- 
ble organ,  which  was  used  by  the  [toman  Catho- 
lics in  religious  processions.  There  could  be  now 
no  better  place  tor  the  preservation  of  any  such 
antiquities  than  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Caul  Exgel. 


A  Letter  from  Felix  Mendelssolm-Bai'tiLol- 
dy  to  Goethe. 

(From  the  "Xeue  Berliner  Mupikzeltang.") 
A  wish  has  been  expressed  in  many  quarters 
that  the  letters  written,  with  youthful  reverence 
to  Goethe,  by  Mendelssohn,  in  his  long  travels 
through  Germany,  Italy, Switzerland, and  France, 
during  the  period  from  1830  to  1832,  should  find 
their  way  before  the  public.  The  following  let- 
ter written  on  the  28th  Aucrust,  18.31,  at  Lucerne, 
to  Goethe,  after  Mendelssohn's  return  from  Italy, 
will,  therefore,  as  the  first  characteristic  specimen 
of  the  youthful  letters  in  question,  which  have  as 
yet  remained  unknown,  doubtless  excite  univer- 
sal interest,  thonnh  it  can  be  given  merely  in  a 
somewhat  imperfect,  state.  In  the  manuscript,  as 
it  fell,  quite  accidentally,  into  our  hands,  neither 
the  name  of  the  writer  nor  that,  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, is  given  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
date.  The  object  for  which  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten, however,  points  pretty  directly  to  Goethe. 
No  wonder,  consequently,  that  the  name  of  Men- 
delssohn suggested  itself,  when  a  combination  of 
names,  so  well-known  to  us  from  the  Rekebriefe , 
as  that  of  Engelberg,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  Wil- 
Tiehn  Tell,  with  the  address:  Lucerne,  and  the 
date,  August,  1831,  caught  our  attention.  It  is 
evident  that  the  letter  must  have  been  written 
on  some  festival  and  holiday.  Now  the  28th  was 
the  only  Sunday  Mendelssohn  spent  in  Lucerne. 
We  may  remark,  moreover,  that  the  24th,  which, 
from  the  letter  of  that  day  (//>  isebrieft ,  I,  266), 
written  at  Engelberg,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
Sunday,  fell  on  a  Wednesday,  anil  that  the  ser- 
vice described  in  it  was  in  honor  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew. On  Thursday,  the  2oth,  Mendelssohn 
went  from  Enerelherg  to  Lucerne,  saw  there,  on 
Friday,  Weigl's  Sclmeizerfamilie  (I)evrient,  Rem- 
iniscences, p.  130),  and,  on  the  day  following, 
wrote  the  letters  to  Devnent  (Ibid,  p.  122),  and 
to  Taubert  Reisebriefe,  I.,  267),  in  which  there 
was  consequently  no  mention  of  the  performance 
of  Till  at  Lucerne.  Mendelssohn  must  have 
witnessed  it  on  the  Sunday  afterwards.  The 
annexed  letter  was  written  on  this  Sunday,  the 
conclusion  being  added  after  the  performance. 
Mendelssohn'sstay  at  Lucerne  terminated  on  Mon- 
day, the  29th.  It  is  probable  that  the  present 
letter  was  the  only  one  which  Mendelssohn  ad- 
dressed to  Goethe  from  Switzerland.  The  fact 
of  Goethe's  having  had  several  copies  made — but 
for  which  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  lay 
the  letter  before  our  readers — proves  that,  he  at- 
tached a  peculiar  value  to  toe  descriptions  it  con- 
tains of  the  deluge-like  rain,  and  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Tell.  The  parallel  passages  under  the 
text  are  intended  to  direct  attention  to  Mendels- 
sohn's scrupulous  exactness  and  truthfulness  in 
the  descriptions.  The  tone  adopted  towards 
Goethe  is,  it  is  tine,  a  little  more  staid,  but  no 
less  fresh  than  that  of  the  /.'  .  •  '  ■  .  though  the 
exclusively  subjective  touches,  which  impart  so 
much  grace  to  the  latter,  are  wanting. 

Berlin,  Stli  Feb.,  1869.  Vox  Loei-ep.. 

Lucerne  (</  SStl  i,  .!■■ ■;.•/.<  1831. 
As  I  am  to  sen.l  you  an  account  of  all  the  princi- 
pal features  of  nay  journey,*  I  must  not  neglect 
Switzerland,  which  was  always  the  country  of  my 
predilection.  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I  have 
spent  wandering  about   the   mountains   on    foot,   all 

*  Reisebriefe,  7.,  r-  1-3      "Then  he"  (Goethe) '  said  to  me  I 
must  sometimes  write  to  him." 
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alone,  without  knowing  anyone,  and  without  think- 
ing of  anything,  except  the  new  am!  magnificent 
things  1  beheld  every  moment, 

[came  from  the  hind  of  clear  skies,  and  of  warm 
climate  ;  Switzerland  sin  in  announced  itself  very  dif- 
ferently ;  I  had  rain,  storm,  and  mist  :  !  had  even  to 
snhmit  to  be  snowed  up  frequently  in  the  mounta 
I  do  not  know  bow  it  was,  however,  hut  even  that 
pleased  mo,  and  when,  at  times  n  few  black  rocks 
reared  their  summits  out  of  the   clouds,   or   n  whole 

tract  of  country  rose  up  in  the  suns! from  out  the 

mist,  it  was  something  magnifictnt  ]  1  did  not, 
therefore,  allow  any  storms  t<>  prevent  me  from  i  lam- 
bcring  about,  as  well  us  I  could  ;  sometimes  the  guide 
would  not  ai  company  me  ;  1  frequently  saw  nothing 
a!  all,  but  I  made  tin'  attempt  notwithstanding,  and 
then,  when  a  line  day  did  come,  m)  delight  was 
doubled  >  li  scorns'  to  an'  as  though  I  fell  more  re- 
spect for  Nature,  am!  vet  were  nearer  to  her  hero  than 
elsewhere  ;  I  ait  the  country  and  the  ;  i  ;  le  are  depen- 
dent entirely  upon  her. 

You  u  ill  have  beat  d  of  the 
trem  'ndon    downfall    of  rain    that    have    dei  astated 

tin-  Bernese  Oberland  ;   I  was  there  at  the  ti ,  an  ! 

i;  v.  as  tet  i  ihlc  in  "-i1"   how    e\  eryth .  to   man, 

even  those  objects  whicli  were  most  solid,  di    i] 

cd  without  resi  tat am!   in  a   moment,  !  aving  no 

trace  behind,   just    as    if   it.  Ian!    never  been  ;   road 
bridges,  meadows,  and  house*  .  at    the  expiration  of 

tl days,  all  nature  \\ as  again   qu  miling, 

a-,  it  nothing  bad  or.  ui  red,  ami  the   . 

rcstoi  a. •  then  n  ni  !.    v.  lit  1  h  ba  1   heen         tro  cd,  as 

well  as  they  could 

1  happened  just  a:  that  very  time  to  he  alone,  with- 
out  a  guide,  mm  ncj  ing  along  by  the  1 .  the  ol    I 
Now,  ever  since  the  'lav  that  you  told  me  about  your 
oh  crval aim-  on  !li>'  wcath  :r,  and  tl"'  ol' aids,*   I 
talon  a  pat  ticular  interest  in  the  suhj  et,  and  rcma 
ed  mora  than  once  hefon   whal  i      mi  ovci  hca  I: 

on  tin'  present  occasion,  I  was  enabled   to 
how    the    stoi  ni  gradually    forn     '       For 
clou  Is  bad  '"'mi  collecting,    n  ben,  nl    h  ngi  li,  on   the 
evening  of  the  "th   there  was  a  heavy  storm,  which 
lasted,  with  contini 

in  the  mom  a       C!  led    hov   :\   ■-.    as    il 

hut  clouds  had  come  down,     [had  never  seen 
lying  so  low  ;l   they  had  settled,  fat  and  neai     round 
the  fool  of  the  mountain,  in   the    valley     i  uite 
nial  thick,  while  the  hea\  ens  aboi     were  fti 
fog.     For  a  time  il  did  not  ram,  until  t 
derncath  began  moving,  ami  shiftin  ;      i  i  Is  an  I 

forwards;  the   ram  then    recommenced,  lastin 
whole  -lav  ami  the  whole  night,  hut  it  v. 

the  third  rning,  the  9th,]  that  the  ma 

Ij  so  called,  had  i  oilected,  the   entire 
lion  'on  am!  of  i!io  I:  :aven  ■  I.-  m/  I'll". I  lo.   them      A 
v.. a  generally  see  a  stort 
the  present  occasion,  on    I,     mam 
the  other,  am!  passed  over  the  com 
land  in    the  northwest   inn, 
south  east,     li  was  iittei  ly  impos  ihlc    to 
'  ■  shores  of  :'  ■■  I   .'  n  the 

one  lav  ol    oi    .  :     ;,  Is  ',.;  ]   i    ,  .ill.    In-    il 

began  then  from  th    next,  in  a  m  >m  nt,  and 
descrihahh  AH  the 

waiter :  the  spt  ings  ran  in  all  diroctioi 

ami  the  mountain  streams  foamed  madlv  don 

"■  ei ''  oa lark    brow  n  ;     a     ccmed 

1       l         darl  ■  ing  o\  ■■   cacl     oil 

the  hed  ...  il,,,  1 , 

could  sec  the  dark  streaks  for  a  long   dist 
clear  watet  -  of  the  latter.     The  -nmllm 
all  cart  ie  1  aw  ui   in  the  mot  ning  ;   ::..'  piei 
os  of  the  lai 

stream  from  the  woo  I    I i 

and  ;  a  m"i;"  inti  •  ■ 

known  where  tl"'   bouses  had  I 

following  day,  when  il  left  ofl  --.I    m,v  cntei 

ing  t  In-  valley  ol   Lautet  bt  una,    tbo   broad 

io  nl  I. .el  disappeared  ;  n    c i  ed    1  eap 

sand,  and  blocks  of  rockl  covered  for  a  quarter  of-n 
iml  ■  ill"  ground  a  on, 'o  occupied      'I'!.''  i  ..me   mis 


I   Ibid,  a   253      ".i  the  Fraulhorn,  th  ■  Tali,  nnd    p   1  57    1 
tie'  If  -aa  .1.  On'  13th  vugust 
;   tbld 
For  mo  oi,  .   "ii  the  4th 
:      ■    i     :.  .  I     i.   " m    ,.     . 

*       uiefeorical  ol"  rvatioi 
Reise!  rii  fe,  I.,  H  iniruis,  the  Slh.     ''For  four 

.       ;i    ■  ii  ■  ..  ids  were 

"in  -  -■,  .  .  ■.,, 

i     a.  lower  down  in  the  valley   than   I  ever  saw   thei 

lore." 
.   [bid    ■ 

Ibid,  p.  239  ,'..■:            ;    .                                  t 

n  a  intain  i  .: ".',  Mi"  '  ui  [in 

||  I'.  23  I  at  Hi.'  bott    ■ 

•  P.  21 1      "I  iil.iriieiiioii  li  ■'■  I n  receive  I  that  Hi 

..     ""  .,  i->\  ii  .i  ,|  ii  oa 0  ■,  of  househo   I    .o. 
tare,  i 

mm;  the  13th  Augusl      '  'a  a,.,,-,  six    .in-   ago,    til  re 
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festivals  there  is  often  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment., and  that  on  this  point,  as  well  as  in  many  oth- 
er matters  musical,  we  might  take  a  him   fn  m  o 
Teutonic  neighbors. 

The  band,  led  by  Japhn  of  Cologne  and  Ro 
< « f '  Leipsic,  was  magnificent.  Such  orchestral  playing 
is  nut  attained  <!n-  una-.,  it  may  have  been  ■ 
proaehed  at  Bi tgham  festivals,  on  which  occa- 
sions the  strings  are  so  numerous  and  mi  efficient,  and 
in  some  respects  by  the  orchestra  under  Hcrr  Manns' 
admirable  direction  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday 
Winter  Concerts,  or  by  Una-  Halle's  justly  famed 
band  at  Manchester.  But,  when  considered  as  a 
whole,  tlic  performances  at  I  in  eldo  f appeared  to  us 
far  in  advance  of  those  realized  by  our  three  besl  or 
chestt  as,  and  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
attained  at  Berlin,  Leipsic,  or  Vienna.  The  chorus 
was  in  us  way  as  efficii  nl  a  the  plendid  band  which 
supported  it.  "Never,"  said  Charles  Klingemnnn, 
writing  to  England  of  the  seventh  Diisseldorf  festi- 
val—"never  dnl  1  hear  such  chorus  singing.  All  the 
singers,  with  the  exception  of  the  soloists,  were  amn 
tours,  as  also  the  greatct  number  .4'  the  instrumental 
performers.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  n> 
this  fe  :  \  al  il  -  peculiar  excellence  ami  beauty.  From 
all  the  neighboring  towns,  ami  the  whfle'  country 
round,  the  dilettanti  were  gathering,  arriving  in 
boats  unci  i  ilinn;,  ;i  —  not  to  toil  al  on  irksome,  ill-paid 
task,  hut  tin'  a  great  musii  il  field-day,  full  i 
ami  song.  All  ranks  anil  ages  uniting  for  the  one 
harmonious  end.  .  .  .  Add  to  this  love  of  the 
art,  the  good  training,  a  well-cultivated  taste,  and 
genet  .  fledge  ol  inu  ii  ,  and  it.  is  explained  how 
they  pro, In,,,  such  an  effect.  You  felt  the  life,  the 
pulsation  of  this  music;  lor  their  hearts  and  under- 
lings were  in  it.  It  was  here,  in  this  chorus,  and 
in  this  Land,  that  public  opinion  resided  ;  the  andi- 
t  a.  listened  and  enjoyi  d,  hut  the  amateur  perform 
ers  really  constituted  the  festival  "  These  remarks 
by  Mendelssohn's  intimate  friend  concerning  the 
meeting  of  1836  apply  with  no  less  force  to  that  of 
1869.      • 

The  programme  of  the  first  evening  was  the  orato- 
rio, Josnua,  by  Handel,  and  symphony,  No.  7  (A  ma- 
jot  ),  by  Beethoven.  The  first  of  these  works,  which 
was  composed  in  the  year  1747,  lias  received  a  fail- 
share  of  the  neglect  and  indifference  shown  to  many 
of  the  master's  oratorios  in  the  country  wher.  in  they 
were  produced.  It  seems  to  have  been  performed 
four  times  in  London  m  the  following  year,  1748,and 
three  times  in  17a2,  after  which  we  can.  find  no  rec- 
oid  concerning  n  until  1839,  when  it  was  given  twice, 
and  again  ewtee  m  1842,  under  Mr.  Sutman's  direc- 
tion,  who  has  done  o  much  for  the  promulgation  of 
Handel's  less  known  oratorios,  at  Exeter  Hail.  For 
the  Inter  performances,  Mr.  G.  Perry  wrote  addition- 
al .a  companiments.     The  oratorio  was . 

1S46,  under  the   same  direction,    and   again  in   1S4'.1 
and  in  1854,  the  number  oi  rimes  ,.,i  ,ts  performances 
thus  being  fourteen  during   122  years.  '  It  has  hem 
e  '     i  lour  of  tile    Rhenish    Pi    i  -.  d,  -h     [838, 
184.5,  1861,  and  1869.     On  the  first  of  theso  occasion 
it  was  performed  under  Mendelssohn's  direction    ai 
cording  to  the  original  score,  with  organ   accompani- 
ment ;   in  1S45,  it  was  conducted  by  Rie  /..  who  add- 
ed  additional  accompaniments,  which  were  used    in 
1861,  and  at  the  Festival  undei  notice      I'  i-   a 
cessary  here  to  give  a    detailed    account    of  a    work 
which  probal  Ij  has  not  hi  en   beard,   nor,    it  is  to  be 
tear,  d,  is  likely  to  he  heard  by  our  read.  rs.     S 
it  he  revived,  and  should  lt  he  our  lor  to    notice   the 
occasion,  the  acquaintance  made  last    week  with  its 
many  beauties  will    be   serviceable,   and    experience 
gained  by  hearing  it  so  carefully  rehearsed  will  be  re- 
corded,     It  is  enough  now-  to  say  that  the  oratorio  is 
one  of  Handel's  great  works,  although,  as  in  San  son 
some  recitatives  and  duets  mie.hr  he  omitted   without 
disadvantage;  that  the  performance  was  superb  and 
exciti  d  »ri  at  enthusiasm,  and  that  Mine   Joachim,  as 

1  '•' I,  und  He  i   Carl  Hill,  as  C    i   ■    svi  re  a!!    that 

could  lie  wished.  These  two  artists,  respectively, 
contralto  and  I  a  s,  are  great  in  oratorio  Mine.  Joa- 
chim is  now  considered  cue  of  the  first  oratorio   lit  p. 

in  Germany,  and    at    the   Festival    si 

bore  away  the  palm.  Her  voice  i--  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  throiiela.ii!  its  entire  register  is  equally  good, 
an  i  het  ii  e  i,  |  arc  and  I. road,  as  might  he  i 
ed  from  tic  illustrious  name  she  hear,.  Although 
his  \oice  i  lowi  r  and  less  flexible  than  that  i 
great  baritone,  in  style  and  appearance,  Heir  Hill 
Mr  Sauilcy,  am!  is  a  thorough  artist.  His 
singing  of  Schumann's  songs  is  second  onh  lo  that 
ofSto  ■  and  ha-  n  recorded  by  tis  as  ad- 
mirable .e  pre s   Rhine  Festivals      The  other  so- 

loi  ts,  Mm  •  S  ill  ,;:  :  (M;h,,lcl)  and  Heir  Vogl 
(  I,, shim),  were  haniiv  up  to  the  mark  in  oratorio 
singing,  their  stj  liy    that,   of  the    Mnn  eh 

tenor,  being  ii  iged  was  an  operatic  flavor.     Beetho- 
ven's glorious  symphony,  No.  7.  which  ha    h 
en  at  eight  of  these  festivals  since   1823,   should  have 


been  played  the  next  day ;  as  such  a  symphony 

a  long'oratorio,  even  with  an  hour's  interval  in  the 
enjoyable  garden  adjoining  the  "Tonhalle,"  is  aim.,  t 
too  much  for  mortal  ears.  This  concert  lasted  alto- 
gether ueaiT,   five  hours,  and  the  heat  in   the  hall  was 

■.i  c  ;i\  o.  The  pel  formance,  however,  of  i . 
,'u'  grand  music  was,  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
hearsal  the  previous  dnv,  the  line  t  we  have 
heard.  The  three  first  movements  were  as  near  per- 
fection as  could  he  imagined,  hut  Riot/,,  probably 
feeling  the  concert  to  he  far  too  long,  took  the  finale 
at  such  tremendous  speed  that,  although  no  wan:  of 
clearness  in  the  most,  rapid  passages  was  noticed  as 
played  by  that  marvellous  orchestra,  it  was  Celt  that 
this  extraordinary  movement  was  being  played  quick- 
er than  the  composer  intended. 

Tin-  programme  of  the  concert  on  Whit-Monday 
was  as  follows  : 

Ovei  ture  to  "Euryanthe" Weber. 

•'Magnificat" Bach. 

"Spring,"  and  "Autumn,"  Nos.  1  and  3  from  the 

Seasons Flaydn. 

"Lobgesaug,"  Sinfonla  cantata. . . Mendi 

Weber's  greatest  overture  was  played  a  merveilh    1 

almosl  ■  ncored.  The  most  important  Mid  intet 
selection  on  fin-:  or  any  of  the  festival  days  was  Bach's 
glorious  setting  of  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
This  work,  which  is  in  the  loftiest  regions  of  choral 
miisi  ,  v.,s  hist  given  a;  Aix  in  1864.  Why,  as  we 
have  asked  on  previous  occasions,  are  these  grand 
choral  works  of  Sebastian  Bach  systematically  ig- 
nored in  England'?  As  regards  some  of  his  cantatas, 
of  which  thru.,  are  said  to  I  e  some  400,  there  might. 
hi'  a  difficulty  as  to  translation  of  the  German  text, 
and  as  to  additional  orchestral  parts ;  but  in  tire  case 
superb  Magnificat,  neither  of  these  difficulties 
as  ih'.  original  Latin  words  could  be  sung,  am! 
additional  accompaniments,  which  were  used  on   tins 

sal,  have,  been  ably  added  by  RobertFranz.  If 
such  a  work  as  this  were  in  the  programme  of  the 
Worcester  or  Norwich  Festivals  which  are  to  be  held 
in  September,  special  interest  would  at  once  attach 
itself  to  those  two  meetings.     Much  might,  be  writ- 

mcerning  the  six  sublime  choruses  in  this  noble 
composition,  and. it  seems  useless  to  attempt  to  con- 
vey to  those  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  majesty  of 
Bach  as  a  choral  writer  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ef- 
fect he  produces.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  the  stu- 
pendous choral  following  the  "Ecce  enim  ex  hoc 
beatam  me  dieent" — wdien  the  whole  choir  burst  in 
with  the  nominative  case,  "Omnes,  omnes,  genera- 
tion:-" on  which  words  alone  a  masterly  fugal  cho- 
rus is  constructed,  and  also  to  specify  the  force  of  the 
treatment  of  the  passage,  "et.  dispersit  superbos,"  with 
which  the  next  chorus  with  a  "diminished  seventh" 
on  the  dominant  of  F  sharp  minor  so  suddenly  con- 
cludes, and  the  subsequent  magnificent  adagio  at 
"Mente  cordis  sui,"  in  which  the  modulations  and 
progressions  in  sustained  harmony  equal  in  sublimity 
anything — not  forgetting  instances  in  Israel  in  Egypt 
— which  can  he  called  to  mind.  The  six  solos  were 
well  given,  and  the  chorus,  "Suscepit  Israel  puerum 
suum,"  which  is  indicated  to  lie  sung  by  all  the  so- 
,..  ini  and  alti,  was,  probably  on  account  of  ils  diffi- 
cnlty,  assigned  to  Mmes.  Bellingrath,  Soltans,  and 
Joachim.     Considerable  enthusiasm  was  manifested, 

ally  after  the  choruses  above  specified,  ami 
fti  r  mi  admiral,  le  rendering  of  the  fine  fugue  a  .'• 
'  Sicut  locutns  esi."  Little  need  be  added  as  to  the 
rest  of  thr'  second's  .lav's  programme,  as  the  two 
lighter  works  which  followed — viz  ,  Haydn's  genial 
Seasons  ami  Mendelssohn's  popular  Bj/mn  (if  Praise 
— are  stock  favorites  with  us.  Both  of  these  were 
performed  far  better  than  on  any  previous  occasion 
in  our  recollection,  run!  it  was  particularly  interesting 
ro  hear  the  Lobgesang  in  the  place  where  Mendelssohn 
hoc  ell' so  carefully  rehearsed  and  conducted  it  in 
IS42,  when  his  intimate  friend  Rietz  was  also,  as  last 
week,  conductor. 

The  fallowing  was  the  selection  at  the  "artists' 
concert,"  originated  by  Mendelssohn  as  a  supplemen- 
tary performance  on  the  third  day  of  the  Feast  ■ 

Over  fare,  "  Ac  Hereon" Chernhini. 

\ir  from  "Euryanthe."  Kerr  Vogl .."Weber. 

: '  incerlo,  Hcrr  Joachim Beethoven. 

Recitative  and  air  from  "lnhigenia  "Herr  Gill.  . .  Glucac. 

,  Mine  Joachim ,     f  "To  the  Lyre"   Schubert. 

|  "Ewige   Liebe" Brahma. 

Choruses  from  the  "Seasons  ' Haydn. 

Overture,  "TCs-mont."     Beethoven. 

Airfrnni  "Elijah."  Mann  Bellingrath Mendelssohn. 

Vii.loncello  concerto,  [Terr  Griiiy.m  icher.  ...    .Schumann. 
Pcene  and  air  from  "FreischUtz,"  Mn   -     Sultans    ..Weber. 

I     tnd  scherzo  for  violin    [Terr  Joachim Snohr. 

Songs, Mme   Bel-      l    "Ini  Wald" Ililler. 

lingmth,  )    "Teh  wandre  nicht".    .Schumann. 

Bass  air,  Herr  Hill,  and  C  m  "Joshuac'Handel. 

Here  was  a  superb  selection.     Herr  Vogl  received 
an  ovation — as,  indeed,  did  each  artist.     On  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joachim  there  was  a    flourish    of  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  flow,.,    were  thrown  bv  the  chorus 
rs,  which  the  great  player — to  the  delight  of  the 


audience — handed  to  Mine.  Joachim,  who  happened 
to  he  within  reach.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
certo, which  he  never  played  better,  and  which  we 
never  hcard'so  well  accompanied,  another  demonstra- 
tion took  place,  and  n  wreath  was  amongst  the 
ings  to  the  shrine  of  his  genius.  Hardly  less  enthu- 
siasm was  elicited  on  tin:  appearance  of  Mine.  Joa- 
chim, who  sang  S  hul. "it's  setting  of  the  translation 
from  Anacreon  and  Brahm's  new  song  so  well  as  to 
tored,  when  she  gave  Schumann's  exquisite  "Ich 
grolle  nil  lit."  Hill's  singing  of  the  very  trying  rec- 
tativc,  &c,  of  Gluck  evinced  high  dramatic  ; 
and  his  delivery  of  "Shall  I  Manure's  fertile  plain" 
was  in  a  different  way  as   admirable.     The  concerto 

of  Schumann  was  w lerrully  played    by  the  great 

Dresden  violoncellist,  and  after  more  ovations  to 
S..I-:., is  and  Bellingrath  and  to  Joachim,  and  the 
coronation  of  Rietz  with  a  large  laurel  wreath,  the 
Festival  came  to  a  worthy  conclusion  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  two  (inest  choruses  in  Joshua,  "Hail, 
mighty  Joshua,"  and  — 

"It  ...'I  th  .  •■  mercies  we  will  sing 
Eternal  praise  to  Heaven's  high  King." 

The  performances  were  honored  with  the  presence 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Hoben-Zol- 
leni,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  (jun.)  of  Ho- 
henZollern,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  of 
Russia,  and  the  Prince  of  Holstein.  Amongst  musi- 
cal celebrities  were  observed  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and 
Fran/.  Weber  of  Cologne,  Samuel  of  Brussels, Schorn- 
stein  of  Elberfield,  Grimm  of  Minister,  Verhuist  of 
Amsterdam,  Lindhult  of  Stockholm,  Reinthaler  of 
Bremen,  Breaming  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  this  Festival  was  an  invitation  from  Joachim  to 
hear  the  performance  and  the  composition  of  a  youth 
of  fourteen  of  extraordinary  promise — Julius  R.'uit- 
gen,  son  of  Rontgen  of  Leipsic  who  led  the  first  vio- 
lins. This  talented  hoy  played  on  the  pianoforte 
three  preludes  and  fugues  for  organ  by  himself,  in  F 
minor,  E  flat  major,  and  E  minor,  each  of  which  ex- 
hibits a  tare  knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of  ancient,  and 
modern  art.  lie  also  performed  some  variations  on 
an  original  theme  in  A  flat,  of  remarkable  excellence, 
and  as  the  composition  of  a  mere  child  almost  magi- 
cal. But  the  most  astonishing  effort  of  this  preco- 
cious, though  at  the  same  time  entirely  childlike  and 
unsophisticated  young  genius,  is  a  Duo  for  violin  and 
viola  in  three  movements,  which  was  performed  by 
Joachim  and  Rontgen  senior,  the  interesting  young 
composer,  whose  head  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
desks,  standing  by  these  two  great  artists,  and  turn- 
ing over  for  tiicm,  in  entire  oblivion  of  the  audience 
present,  and  evidently  wrapped  up  heart  and  soul  in 
his  new  work.  The  boy's  face  and  his  inspired  look 
as  if  he  had  caught  a  rav  of  the  afflatus  divinus,  and 
indeed  the  whole  scene  (which  would  l.e  an  apt,  sub- 
ject for  a  painter)  is  not  likely  to  lie  forgotten  by 
those  present,  especially  if  Julius  Rontgen  should 
one  day  become,  as  Joachim  thinks  not  unlikely,  one 
of  the  great  masters. 

The  Whitsuntide  weather  was  propitious,  but 
wdien  the  last  note  of  Tuesday's  performance  had 
ceased.  Nature  put  off  her  festive  appearance,  and 
wept,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Festival  ;  and  the  night- 
ingales followed  suit  and  were  mute  that  night.  No 
one,  we  think,  who  "assisted''  on  this  memorable 
occasion  could  leave  Diisseldorf  and  its  artistic  at- 
mosphere without  regret,  and  without  re-echoing  the 
hearty  greeting  which  musicians  gave  on  parting — 
Auf  Wiedersehen  ini  nacksten  Jahre  in  Aachen. 

II.  s.  o. 


Eandel  and  Haydn   Society.— President's 
Report. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  on  Monday  evening,  May  31,  the  following 
report  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Fpham,  the 
President : 

Gentlemen:  As  is  my  custom,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  ol  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society, 
I  respectfully  submit  ray 

AXXUAL     REPORT. 

Prominent  among  the  great  choral  societies  of  the 
world  stand  the  Sing-akademie  of  Berlin,  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London,  and  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  our  own  city.  In  naming  them  I 
ought  more  properly  to  place  this  association  second 
in  the  li.si,  since  it  belongs  there  in  precedence  of 
time,  and,  I  may  aid,  in  its  influence  on  the  musical 

1  culture  of  a  i  opulous  community.     A 
ing  ibis  order,  then,  thevwere  founded,  respectively, 
in  1791,  1S15 

So  ne  curious  r  .in  idences  a r  in  the  early  his- 
tory and  subsc  picnt              .  I   these  widelv  separated 
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but  kindred  associations  ;  and  these  points  of  resem- 
blance of  parallelism  (they  may  perhaps  be  called) 
between  this  society  and  its  German  prototype  are 
especially  noticeable.  Both  had  their  origin  in  the 
felt  need  of  some  organized  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  higher  and  better  taste  in  music  ry  the 
practice  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  choral  song. 
That,  like  ours,  sprang  from  a  smaller  society  of  si  Hi- 
lar nature  which  preceded  it  hv  only  a  few  years,  and 
died  away.  The  number  ofits  original  members  was 
twenty  eight — ours  was  thirty-one  1  growth  for 
the  first  half  century  of. its  existence   wa     precisely 

after  n imnci  of  out  ow  n      Al   the  celebration  of 

its  fiftieth  anniversary,   which   took   place  with  great 

pomp  in  the  month  of  May,  I  84  I ,  two  01  three  of  its 

01  iginal  subscribers  still  lived  ;   the  nam  hi 

live  .1  soci  ite      1  hoi  isn  rs  of  both  si 

61 8,  and  us  roll  of  membership,   from   the  founding 

of  the  society    to  that    date,  comprised    al 1    -joen 

names.       At    om    fifti  ah    anniversary,    twenl     1  iu 
years  later,  tin- fans  ami  statistics  presented,   ii   will 
be  remembered,  wen:  singularly  identical.     Su 
in  so  far,  indeed,  it  is  oar  own  record,  aim 
line  and  word  for  woi  d 

'  fir  London  contemporary  had  a   similar  < 

"Ii  rose  into  existence  (  ay  .  its    his  1 1 

ley)  to  satisfy  a    |  ublic  want."     '1  stn  to  ol 

choral  music  in  Loud 1  tin 

"would  hartllj  1  e  hi  lieved  by  the  j  mng  am 

the  present  day  :  one  small  but  venerable  institution, 

the  (  lecilian  S01  iet  \     il  n    f  1 

lions  be  1  I— was  all  I  I 

the  firs:  ye  n  ol  it-  existence  the    fii 

the  Sacred  i  lai  in Sociol  that  for 

a  time,  mi  j  Mr.  I]  red    to 

.  itable.     Sin 
ihing  mi  mh 
ju  il  ilia  i)  one      Bui  In  re.  tl  e  It  is 

nol  t'i   1    wondered  at,  tha 
mercial  metro]  oli    of  the   world,  «  ith 
ti  n  timi      larg    r,  :'.,     i . 

legs,  slioul  I  so 111  trip  both  il     Berlin  and  B 

comoetitors  in  the  1  ice  ;  and  that,  in  tin 

it-  life,  it  numbers  its  more  than  7 ti\     1 

and  sill    cri      1      and  boasts  of  il    .'no  public  perfoi  m 
ances  :  ol  its  giganti    '.'  es  and  I 
an  1  cgreg  ite  ol  a  million  an  I   1   '  ■'■ 
it>  fund  "!  £5<  00  ;  its  orchestral  1     ran 

of  reference,  the   re\  ised    catalogi f  w 

covers  320  pages  Svo  ;  it-  rare  manuscripts,  it-  mu- 
sical instruments,  its  paintings  and  il  All 
honor  to  the  devotion   an  !   1  if-  >y  and  entci 
the  founders  and  managers  1     1 
Wo  rejoice  in  its' well  earned   prosperity  and    success. 

Turning  again  for  a  monn  Sing-akad  :mic 

of  Berlin,  it  is  intcrci  ting  to  notice    how   - 
and  democratic  a  hold  it  I 
the  «  hole  community. 

[  find  on  its  catalogue  1 
0 f  c very    p  rol 
calling — divines,  philosophers,  diplomatists,  lav 

ph}  ik'ians,  profc rs  in 

- 
— the  elite  of  the  soci 

artisans,— in  amic  iblo  ami    hai  monious  a 

h ired  name  of  Felix  Mendi  Issohn  appeal  -  1 

years  on  the  list  of  ti  nors,  at  the     11  ith  that 

of  In-  distinguish!  d  I  ither  A  I  n,  who 

for  forty  vein-  sang  among  ;;   1  ha    es.  Otto  Js 
the  composi 

profundi  ;  and  Henrii  tta  So    tag  ai  d  I1C1 
ii|i    their  angelic    1  ii  es   n  ,:,    ■   ■■ 
also,  in  the  rank-  us,  were  Meyerl 

Grcll  and  Rcissi   1  1  an  i  Schneidci  11       S   id 
hosl  ui  others  know  n  10   Loo. 

tinitati  'i:  to  any  who  may  da, an  the  sphere  of  chorus 
singing  bi  low  the  level  ol  e  ior  powei 

li  a:  with  tl     :  foi  a  greai 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  these  attractive  t! 
My  duty  i    rather  to  re      •■    with  you    the 
operations  of  the  yeai  in  connection  with  our  own  do 

mestic  cin  le,  and  j ;cnl  in  I  .  tract   of  the 

ol  the  Society  for  the    pasi 

and  recommendations  ai  licablo 

to  tl ■  <  1  -ton. 

As  appears  fro  Is,  tl 

ei  nm  nt  have    '■     11    fo   n in 

during  the  '.  ear  to  attend  to  the  art!  tic  an  '.  bu 

ts  of  tl iraiion      ;  '  io   peri 

unm 
Inii       n  ol  m  imh  irs  and  the  ti  11  of  oth- 

en  ad- 

c  :  have  been  disch  11      I, 

five  h ■"  ■  me,  so  far  as  1  am  an  are, 

1  ■■  ■  .  I          1  co         need  in    Bum- 
stead  1 1  all  on  ::i     ■  '        . 

v  or  ol  '                     f  the   pres- 
ent mo             I  these  1 


nine  in  all,  if  we  except  the  Festival  seasons,  is  great- 
er than  for  any  previous  \  :ar  since  my  connection 
witli  the  Society  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  attendance 
has  been  better  than  ever  before.  How  much  of  this 
is  due  to  the  j  1  commended  a  j  ear  since,  of 

indicating  the  reheai  al    atti  ;  led  uj the  cards  of 

the  tnemh  rs  at  the  door  I  shall  nol  now  st<  ip  to  in- 
quire, 'i  he  plan  has  cerl  'ated  well  and  de- 
serves to  I  e  pei  manently  e  tn  blished  W  hether,  in 
addition,  some  me  ins  ol  regi  tei  in;  the  | 
hearsal  attended  should  not  be  adopted  1  leave  il  to 
youi  good    in  Igmenl  to  dei  idi  . .   any    means 

sals  m  ril    vour  <    reful  ci  ion. 

Seven  public  perl  in  the 
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own  appropriate  place      Oui    thanks   are  due  to  the 

of  superintendents  who   have  so 

rried  oul   the  details  ol   this  system  and 

1    lie  I  the    '  voi  til  depart- 
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Hie  funds,  however,  in   the 
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of  its  strength,  novor  before  so  conscious  of  its  own 
power,  never  bo  honored  and  so  loved,  nevcrso  ready 
anil  so  able  to  do  battle  for  the  noble  cause  to  whoso 
interests  it  stands  pledged. 

For  myself  1  deem  it  most  fortunate, — providen- 
tial indeed, — that,  in  nil  this  term  of  service,  so  little 
change  has  occurred  in  the  organization  of  the  Soci- 
ety. Onr  conductor  and  organist,  both  without  their 
superior,  have  manfully  stood  hy  us.  The  Execu- 
tive of  the  Board  of  Government,  with  the  exception 
of  the  treasuryship — made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
our  esteemed  associate,  Mr.  Matthew  Parker — has 
remained  unbroken.  Our  beloved  vice-president,  so 
suddenly  stricken  down  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his 
useful  life,  will  now,  we  venture  to  hope,  cro  long  ho 
restored  to  us  again  in  the  fulness  of  health.  And  in 
all  those  years,  with  no  reservation  that  deserves  a 
second  thought,  harmony  and  tfoocl  feeling  have  pre- 
vailed,— almost,  an  identity  in  matters  of  taste  and  of 
judgement,  and  the  same  kindness  and  courtesy  and 
good  will  on  your  part,  gentlemen,  command  my 
grateful  appreciation. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  accept  once  more  for  your- 
selves individually,  and  for  the  Society  whose  honor 
you  have  done  so  much  to  uphold,  my  earnest  wishes 
for  your  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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Musical  Festivals— Their  Rise  in  England. 
Musical  Festivals,  upon  a  grand  scale,  with 
Oratorio,  may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  in  1784.  Dr.  Burney,  who  chroni- 
cles the  events  of  those  five  days  (May  2Cth, 
27th,  29th,  and  June  3d  and  5th)  in  a  sumptuous 
quarto  volume,  with  all  his  glowing  enthusiasm, 
and  his  elegant  and  scholarly  garrulity,  (the  book 
is  now  rare,)  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  record  of  an  earlier  musical  feast  in 
any  country  in  which  as  many  as  500  performers 
were  united,  and  could  discover  none.  A  few 
instances  are  named  of  gatherings  of  two  or  three 
hundred  singers  und  musicians  on  some  royal  or 
national  occasions  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  Venice,but 
the  elements  of  a  grand  organic  musical  festival 
scarcely  existed  before  Handel.  There  was  no 
orchestra,  upon  which  all  must  centre  ;  and  even 
Handel's  orchestra,  and  such  as  they  had  at  that 
centennial  of  his  birth,  was  but  a  rude  and  imper- 
fect agglomeration  compared  with  the  grand  or- 
chestra of  our  day.  Several  of  the  periodical 
Festivals,  now  celebrated  on  so  vast  a  scale  in 
England,  had  their  small  beginnings  earlier  than 
the,  Handel  Commemoration.  The  Annual  Meet- 
ings of  the  three  Choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford 
and  Gloucester,  commenced  in  1724;  the  Bir- 
mingham Triennial  Festival  (now  the  most  fa- 
mous), in  177S.  But  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel  brought,  together  525  musicians — a  mod- 
el .He  number  tor  our  day. 

Nothing  but  the  influence  of  Handel's  music, 
ami  the  general  love  ami  reverence  especially  for 
his  "Messiah,"  made  such  an  occasion  possible. 
"Handel's  Church  music  had  been  kept  alive, 
and  had  supported  life  in  thousands,  by  its  per- 
formance for  charitable  purposes."  The  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  throughout  the  kingdom  were 
"indebted  to  the  art  of  music,  and  to  Handel's 
works  in  particular,  for  their  support.  His  "Mes- 
siah" alone,  as  performed  under  his  own  direction 
in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  (1749-59,)  yield- 
ed about  £7,000  to  the.  Foundling  Hospital, 
which  was  increased  by  subsequent  performances 
until  the  year  1  7  77  to  over  l^  10,000.  That  very 
Westminster  Abbey  Festival  gave  £1,000  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  £6,000  to  the  Society 


for  Decayed  Musicians,  to  which  Handel  had  al- 
ready bequeathed  £1,000  at.  his  death.  Thus, 
besides  its  direct,  influence  on  the  hearts  anil 
minds  of  men,  the  music  of  Handel  has  been  one 
of  the  world's  great  charities;  for  charity  is  still 
the  end  of  all  the  great,  festivals,  at,  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere,  into  which  his  music  breathed  the 
In  e.itli  of  life. 

From  Bnrney's  book  we  glean  some  curious 
particulars  about  the  Commemoration  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  proportions  of  choir  and 
orchestra  were  singular;  there  were  250  instru- 
ments to  275  singers. 

The  orchestra  itself  was  strangely  composed; 
he  gives  a  list  of  2G  players  of  the  hautboy,  and 
26  bassoons  and  one,  double  bassoon  .'  These,  in- 
struments were  much  cultivated  in  Handel's  time. 
There  were  no  clarinets.  The,  other  elements 
were  :  48  first  violins,  47  second  violins,  2G  tenors, 
21  violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  12 
trumpets,  6  "trombones  or  saebuts,"  12  horns,  3 
kettle-drums,  1  double  kettle-drum. 

The  Choir  consisted  of  60  Trebles,  most  of 
whom  were  boys,  (thus  the  list  includes  "three 
Master  Ashleys,"  "ten  Chapel  boys,"  "Master 
Latter,"  "Master  Loader,"  "Mrs.  Love,"  "ten  St. 
Paul's  boys,"  "Master  Piper,"  &c,  &c.)  ;  48  Coun- 
ter Tenors  (men),  instead  of  our  eontralti;  S3 
Tenors;  Si  Bosses.  The  famous  German  prima 
donna,  Mme.  Mara,  sang  the  great  soprano  airs 
in  the  "Messiah."  The  conductor  was  Joah  Bates, 
Esq.,  who  played  the  organ,  seated  at  a  keyboard 
nineteen  feet  in  front  of  the  organ  itself,  in  the 
middle,  and  in  full  view  of  the  performers  ;  he 
he  was  aided  by  two  violin  "leaders,"  but  there 
was  no  beating  of  time ;  the  whole  "moved  like 
clock-work,"  without  such  aid.  The  scene,  as 
described  by  Burney,  must  have  been  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  music  performed  was  all  by  Handel,  and 
consisted, besides  the  "Messiah"  twice,  of  the"Det- 
tingen  Te  Deum,"  and  miscellaneous  selections 
from  his  vocal  and  instrumental  works,  arias  from 
his  operas,  hautboy  concertos,  organ  fugues,  over- 
tures to  other  oratorios,  &c.  This  so  set  the  ex- 
ample of  all  miscellaneous  programmes,  that  we 
find  in  all  the  English  festivals  from  that  time  un- 
til the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  was  established 
in  1832,  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  complete  orato- 
rio of  Handel  being  given,  with  the.  exception  of 
the  "Messiah." 

The  influence  of  such  festivals  in  England  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  table  of  all  that  were 
held,  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  great  Handel 
Festival  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  1857,  with  esti- 
mates of  the  aggregate  attendance  upon  each. 

6  Westminster  Abbey 1784  to  1791 60  0CO 

1  ditto  1884  ....20.000 

4  York  Minster 1823  to  1835 90,000 

4  Edinburgh 1813  to  1S43 32,000 

11  Norwich 1S24  to  1854      .    88,000 

17  Birmingham 1"69  to  1S29  (     1IInnnn 

8  ditto  in  Ton-n  Hall 1834  to  1S56  I 

4  Chester 180(1  to  1820  | 

7  Derhv 1S10  to  1831  | 

1  Pntiiin 1831  [     -,,.,-,.„-,, 

8  Liverpool 1813  to  1848  f    10U,UIW 

2  Manchester 1828  &  1829  | 

2Bradford        1853  &  1856  J 

132  Three  Choirs  of  Gloucester, 

Hereford.  &o 1724  to  1850.  .  .370,000 

This  makes  a  total  of  1,000,000  persons  as  the 
entire  number  presents  upon  all  these  occasions. 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1832.  origina- 
ted a  regular  series  of  performances  of  Handel's 
Oratorios  in  London,  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of 
the  Festivals  of  former  years.  Between  June 
1S36  and  June  1856  this  Society  had  given  344 
performances  in  Exeter  Hall,  which,  it  is  estima- 
ted, were  attended    in  the  acgreaate    by  650,000 


persons.  One  half  of  these  311  performances 
consisted  of  entire  Oratorios  of  Handel,  embrac- 
ing the  "Messiah,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Judas 
Maecabanis,"  "Samson,"  "Solomon,"  "Joshua," 
"Saul,"  "Jephtha,"  "Deborah,"  "Athaliah"  and 
"Belshazzar." 

Thus  England  has  been  the  cradle  and  the 
chief  seat  of  these  monster  musical  Festivals,  and 
Handel's  music  has  been  as  the  breath  of  life  to 
them. 

Next  to  Handel's  oratorios,  there  have  figured 
at  the  festivals  such  works  of  course  as  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  Mozart's  "Requiem,"  Spohr's  "Last 
Judgment,"  Beethoven's  "Mount  of  Olives,"  and 
only  recently  the  "Passion"  of  Bach,  Handel's 
great  contemporary,  who  never  went  abroad  from 
his  own  Germany.  Then  came  the  day  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  a  great  day  was  that  for  England's  mu- 
sic when  the  composer  himself  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  "Elijah"  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival, on  the  26th  of  August.  The  influence  of 
his  music  upon  English  writers  soon  became  as 
visible  as  Handel's  had  been,  and  a  large  crop  of 
English  oratorios  soon  sprang  up,  plainly  inspired 
at  second  hand  by  Mendelssohn,  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  imitations,  several  of  which  have 
had  their  turn  at  festivals,  have  been  Mr.  Costa's 
"Eli"  and  "Naaman,"  the  filial  relationship  of 
which  to  the  "Elijah,"  those  who  have  heard 
them  performed  here  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize. 

(To  be   continued!. 


The  Past  Two  Musical  Years  in   Boston. 

(Continued). 

We  have  given  the  list  of  the  principal  Orchestral 
music  which  has  been  performed  here  in  the  last  two 
seasons  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  in  38  Concerts 
we  have  had  30  different  Symphonies,  some  of  them 
repeatedly  (namely  6  by  Haydn,  4  by  Mozart,  8  by 
Beethoven,  4  by  Mendelssohn,  2  by  Schubert,  3  by 
Schumann,  3  by  Gade) ;  14  different  Concertos  (Mo- 
zart 1,  Beethoven  5,  Mendelssohn  3,  Chopin  2,  Schu- 
mann, Joachim,  Liszt,  Spohr,  Weber,  1  each)  ;  and 
at  least  35  different  Overtures  (Gluck  1,  Beethoven  5, 
Mendelssohn  6,  Chernbini  3,  Weber  .">,  Bennett  2, 
Gade  2,  Rossini  4,  Schubert,  Schumann.  Spohr, 
Wagner,  Rietz,  &c,  1  each);  besides  works  in  other 
forms. 

The  Symphonies  heard  here  for  the  first  time  were: 
Haydn  in  G  (No.  13),  in  B  flat,  and  the  short  one  in 
B  major  (II dvr)  ;  Schubert  in  B  minor,  Schumann 
in  E  flat  (the  "Rhenish,"  or  "Cologne"  Symph.)  ; 
Gade  in  E  ;  and  Mendelssohn's  "Reformation."  The 
Concertos  new  to  us  were:  Joachim's  for  violin; 
Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto,  and  the  No.  1  for  the 
Piano  ;  Liszt's  in  E  flat ;  Mozart,  for  2  pianos.  The 
Overtures  heard  here  for  the  first  time  were  :  Beet- 
hoven's "  Weihe  des  Hauses"  (op.  124);  Men  dels- 
sol  n's  "Trumpet"  Ov.  ;  Bennett's  "  Waldnymphe  ;" 
Cherubim's  to  "Medea."  We  should  have  mention- 
ed that  the  Violin  Concertos  were  played  by  Mme. 
Camilla  Urso  and  Mr.  Listemann  ;  the  Piano  Con- 
certos by  Messrs.  Dresel,  Leonhard,  Lang,  Parker, 
Perabo,  Petersilea,  Miss  Topp  and  Miss  Dutton  ; 
the  "Triple  Concerto"  by  Messrs.  Lang,  Eichberg 
and  Fries,  and  again  by  Perabo,  Listemann  and 
Fries— So  much  of  the  properly  Orchestral  Concerts. 
We  come  now  to 

II.  Chamber  Music. 

Our  summary  will  embrace  two  seasons  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of  four  concerts  each  ; 
the  four  Quartet  Matinees  of  Mr.  List=mann,  insti- 
tuted this  last  winter;  Otto  Dresel's  Piano  Readings 
(Spring  of  '68)  ;  Huso  Leonhard's  four  Piano  Mati- 
ne'es  in  April  lust  ;  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  t'mee  Trio 
s    re  s>  this  past  Spring  ;  besides  various  scattering 
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chamber  concerts  given  by  Miss.  Alido  Topp,  Mr- 
Perabo,  Petersilea,  and  othei  s.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
have  not  (lie  data  at  ham!,  ii  cannot  include  tl 

merous  prograi es  of  classical  chamber  music  given 

by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Now  England  and 
the  Boston  Conservatories,  which  would  swell  the 
account  con  idcrably.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  re- 
call, the  different  composers  have  been  represented  as 
follows  : 

J.S.Bach.  Piano-forte  pieces,  from  Suites,  Parti- 
tas, Well-tempered  Clavichord,  &c.  (mostly  play- 
ed by  Mr.  Dresel  or  Mr.  Lconhard)-;  of  Sara 
bandes,  Gavottes,  Minuets,  Airs,  Passepicda,  &c., 
&c,  say  1G  performance : ;  of  Preludes  and  1 

6  or  8 ;  also  Concerto   in  1'   minor,  for  three  pi 
anos. 

Handel.     Variations  in    I)    minor,    piano,    (Miss 
Topp). 

Hatdn.     Siring  Quartets:     No    69,  in   B   flal  :   No 
75,  hi  (1,  twice.  —  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  A 
in  C,  No.  I  ;   in  B  flat  ;   in  A. 

Bi  h  i  ii  i. mini.      Quint*  ■'  in  <  < ,  No   62. 

Mozart.     Quintet  (strings),  inBflat. — Q      '  ' 
2,  H  minor;  4.  E  flal  ;  6,  C  (twice)  ;  No  — '  '& 
Solo:  Adagio  (W    Fries)   -Piano  Solos:  Sonata, 
No.  5,  in  A  minor  (Perabo)  ;  Adagio  in  B  minor; 
&c. 

Di     sick      Sonata  foi  Piai     ai  I  \ 

Beethoven.     Quartets:  in   F,  op.   I-;  A,  op    18 
I1'.  op  ."-'.I  ;  E  minor,  do.  (twii  c)  ;  A  mini 
( '  sharp    minor,   op  131  ;  F,  op     135 
Trios:  No   2,  in  (1;  3,  C  minor  (twice)  ;  in  B  flat, 
op.  '.i7  (3  timi  I  I 

in  F,  op.  L'  I  !  I  times)  ;   in  C  mi op.  30  ;   in  A, 

op.  47  (4  times),  —  /'  r  Piat  in  G  mi 

nor,  op.  5  (twice)  ;  in  A,  op.  69  (twice        F     I 
ano  Sob .  in  F  minor,  op   2  ;  C,  op   2     I    I 

7  ;   ('  minor,  op.  10  ;   F,  op.  10;   B  flat,  0]  \ 
flat,  op   26  ;  C    liai  p  minoi    i           ;  D  mini  r,  op 
31  ;   V.  flat,  op.  31  :   C,  up.  53  ,1     m           op    90  ; 
A  flat,  op.    110.— 1                        i         i           :      M 
Topp)  ;   15  do  ,    « ith    Fugue,  in    El 
(Perabo). 

Hi  inn  i       SepL  I  in  1 )  minor. 

Moscm  les  :   Sonata    for    4     band  ■  ;     "Hon 
Handel,"  do  ;  Etude  in  A  flat. 

Scni  in  n  i .     Q  :i  (  i  :n  ( '  (with  2  'cellos 
in  1)  minor.-    /  and  si  in  E  flat, 

op.  100  I  i  tiim  .■'  I  Rond 

lant,  oil    '0      P  ila,    F  minor,   op.   112; 

Liuullrrs,  Marches,  &c. 

Mi  mii  i •  i  :-  in  B    flat, 

op.  87.  —  Quartets:  in    B   minor,    op   3;    1 

op.  44. —  Trio,  in  I '  minor,  op.  6G 

nata  for  Piano  and  '<  Jello,  in  1 ),  op    5 

Piano    Solo:    Songs    without    YV  : 

( Lang)  ;  others,  too  many  to  count  ;  Andat 

Variazioni     (  Parker)  ;   I  !api  16  ;  op     33, 

No   2 .  in  B  minoi  .    Ron  lo  Cii] 

(twice)  ;    Fantaisies  in   A   minor,  and    !'.     mil 

Scherzo,  arr  from  Reformation  Symphony ;  Pp 

schcrzando  ;   Scherzino  ; 

Scm  si  \nx.     Qi  ■  '  p    ii. — 

Trios :  No.  1,  in  I  >  minor  ;  in  F,  op    50      Pia 
Arnbeske,  op    IS;  Scherzino  in    B   flat;  To 

on.  7  ;    Scherzo;    Novelettes;     Int ezzo ;     Ro 

iii;in/:i  ;  2  Allep  i  os  from  op    5S  ;   '<  ii  illen,        . 
be!,"  op.  12  (twice)  ;  "Evi  ning,"  from  Phai 

ke  ;  Andante,  i  ip.   1 7  ,  Theme  and  Vai 
in  B  flat,  foi   _'  pianos  .    Slumber  Song  .  All 
in  Canon  form  ;   &.c. 

Sroim    A'    Mo,  op.  31 .  —  Violin  C  "G  isang- 

Scene" )  arranged  for  Man' 

Tom  '.scni  k      Tl  ree  Ed 

Wkiii  i:      /  .  Pol  in  1 

a  Sonata     Adagio 


Chopin.  For  Piano:  Impromptus  in  A  flat  and  C- 
sharp  minor ;  Fantaisie  in  F  minor,  op.  49;  An 
nato,  i  .  22  ( tv,  ice  |  :  Rondo  in  E  flat, 
op.  Hi;  Mazourkas,  10  or  more;  Polonaises:  op- 
22  ,  op  26  1 1 -a  i  -  :  Etudes,  4  al  lea  t  ;  s.  In- .  >, 
from  Sonata,  op.  31  (twice);  do  in  E,  op.  Maud 
otiiers  ;  Ballades  G  minoi    tv     -       in  A  flat  : 

Berceuse  .   Notturncs,  Valses,  Preludes,  X  c   &c. 

1".  Hi  i .i.i  r.     Piano  .-  •  Inpi  ice  ;  Valsc. 

I.i-/ 1 .     Rhapsodies     Hongroi  Nos.     l    and    2; 

"( (nomenn  igen"  ;  Vai      Caprice,  after  Si  liubert  ; 
( londoliei  a  ai      I  . n .  S         ■    ' 

cribed  ; 

Rafi       Valse  I     price. 

A    llimx-i  '        '  ■  i"   F,   op    59     Etude  foi 

I  iano,  in  ' ' 

Si  i .mi  n   Hi. 1 1 1  r.     Pia         Etude  in  T) 

'I'n  m  in  in.      i  i  idle  Soi  ■  :   i  'i  Ic :    Fantasias,  &c. 

.1.  I ).    Grimm.     Suite 
quintet ). 

Sciiaeffi  a,  Sar  in,  1  >iii  -in  .   Phanl      istucko 

M         I    ili"  ( lhambcr   Co  mes   have 

I.i"  a  rcliei  ed  by  ..ii"  or  two    vocal 

•  .  which    tin-    singer    I  ■  ■ 
close,  that  their  se 
order       \  I     rntii  i  1 

opera,  nambj 

the  coi  tl 

mcrly  ;  ears   on 

fluci  co.    Fi  i  instai 

I 
through  then 
B a cit ,  in 

ry  to  say,  so  i 

Handel.    D 

I     v..    . : 

v.  ■  opera 

Beethoven  I 

"  ■   '  '.  i1  ■  '"A 

■ 
"Geheimes" 
and  Chorti 

14    Soi  A 

Oral 
Sc  1 1  c  M  a  n  : 
■  D  uc t :  "  1  I 

ROBERI     I    .'',■■  . 

I  ii 

I'l  mi     III  l  i  i 

Rossini 

up  the  0  i 

pcrfoi  a 
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The  Ch  ickering  Club    nvited    theii 
[all  that  I 

I 

.     .  Part-S  The 

and 
...        ly    little    ] 
! 
tains,'  .■  Water," 

'.      ■ 
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were    by    Schubert,     G    !e      Abl       1  i»cher, 
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in   a   _ 

I 

Schiller's  U  ■ 


The  Peace  Jubilee. 

Having  t i  to  press   this   week   on   Wednesday 

morning,  we  have  hardly  a  column  left  in    whi 
make  a  few  notes  on  the  performance  of  the  fust  day. 
Tl  e  icene  on  entering  the  huge  <  loliseum  was  indeed 
most  i  I  i    sight  of  all  tl,.    e    fai  i     turned 

toward  yon  from  the  vast  amphitheatre  filled  by  ten 
•ill  a  thousand  in  i  is,  all 

full  of  glowing  expectation,  and  of  the   andiem f 

than  twi  Ive  thousand,  covering  floor  and  bal- 
riie    building,  too,    with   its 

st g,  light  f  amework,    how  .    without,  is 

beautiful  within,  and  the  decoration   with    flags   and 

■  Hi  nl  in  c  iloi  and  dc  ign      Much  as  we 

lie  plan  originally,  and 

■  announcement 

rival    ever   held    in   any 

part   of  the    world,"  (n      il  were    to   bo 

,  lo  and  numbers  I) — wo 

.  .  thai  the  result   so  far 

has  in  many  i  ibly  di  appointed  us.    I 

uter  thing  has  bci  n  wrought  oul  of 
it,  than  a  pin  ns  in  the  conception,  so 

I    fore  ii  bad 
' 

iii  its  programme,  gave 
But  the   wide, 

Ell] 

entirely  bou- 
rn such 
city  and  om    building, 

.     far    and     widr  ; 

I  of  by 

.  tiei  .:  v  and 

of  the 
I  to  m  ; 
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nu  n 
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the  20,000  i 
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id   more 
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Handel  ami  Haydn  Society   The  an 1  mcol 

ing  for  the  election  of  officers  i  the  transaction  of 

other  business,  was  held  in  Bumstearl  Hull,  May  31, 
the  president  of  the  society,  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham, 
in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that  the  receipts 
of  tho  society  from  concerts,  &c,  including  a  balance 
on  hand  of  .151129  71  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
were  ,:r'.t72't  12.  Thu  whole  of  this  w:is  expended  in 
paying  sundry  hills  and  current  expenses.  The  treas- 
urer was  consequently  without  any  funds,  but  as  the 
society  was  out  of  debt  no  assessment  was  necessary. 
The  present  value  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
society  was  $8195. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  showed  that  the  library 
was  in  good  condition.  A  beautiful  fac-simile  copy 
of  Handel's  autograph  score  of  the  Messiah,  in 
chromolithograph,  had  been  presented  by  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  and  a  fine  engraving  representing  the  '"Apoth- 
eosis of  Handel"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Upham. 

The  president  read  the  annual  report,  which  we 
print  elsewhere  in  full. 

The  following  officers  were  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  — 

President,  J.  Baxter  Upham. 

Vice-President,  t  >.  J.  Faxon. 

Secretary,  Ldring  B.  Barnes. 

Librarian,  George  G.  Chickering, 

Treasurer,  George  W.  Palmer, 

Directors,  D.  L.  Laws,  K.  C.  Daniell,  R.  M. 
Lowell,  Oliver  B.  Lothrop,  George  Fisher,  Samuel 
Jennison,  Levi  W.  Johnson,   William  H.  Wadleigh. 

Boston  Music  Hall  Association.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  at  the 
Music  Hall,  June  9th,  J.  Baxter  Upham,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Tlie  report,  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  showing  the 
receipts  for  the  year  to  be  as  follows  : 

From  Organ  Concerts $2,901  85 

Other  i'on -ts 9,184  00 

Kaivs.  Lectures  and  other  gatherings 18.278  50 

I  50  of  Hal]  for  Snndaj  Services 2,61 

yearly  rent  of  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  .2.500  00 

Use  of  Bumstead  Hall  and  Ante-roouis.  ,  .' 1,392  00 

Sale  of  Organ  Books 50  00 

Profits  of  Exhibition  of  Busts,  etc 105  S3 

$31  912  21 
Payments  for  the  vcar  were  as  follows  : 

For  gas " $3,485  SI 

Fuel. 50S  00 

Insurance 1  ,562  50 

Interest 3,867  8S 

Tax- 2,460  2  i 

Salaries 1  200  00 

Sundry  Expenses 11,587  57 

24,671  9.3 
Profits  of  the  year 7,240  28 

831,912  21 

The  account  was  referred  to  an  Auditing  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  to  ihe  Directors  at 
as  early  a  day  as  practicable 

The  President  made  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  saving  that  all  the 
properly  was  in  good  condition,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  members  to  the  fact  that  six  pictures  had  been 
presented  to  the  association  during  the  past  year  hv 
Mr.  Gardner  Brewer.  These  were  all  portraits  of 
musical  composers,  celebrated  in  their  day,  one  of 
them  having  been  the  teacher  of  Beethoven.  A 
marble  bust  of  Charlotte  Cushman  had  also  been 
presented  by  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks. 

The  subject  of  Insurance  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  staled  that  the  amount  on  the  building  was 
S'5,000  ;  on  the  organ  $60,000,  and  on  the  statue  of 
Beethoven  $2,000.  Many  members  thought  the  in- 
surance on  the  building  was  more  than  enough  to 
cover  any  loss  which  they  were  liable  to  sustain, 
although  the  amount  on  the  organ  was  not  too  high. 
The  President  stated  that,  this  instrument  could  not 
he  replaced  short  of  $100,000  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  eost  about.  $60,000  in  Sold. 

■The  discussion  was  now  dropped,  and  the,  subject 
of  electing  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  being  the 
next  business,  a  Nominating  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed. They  reported  the  following  list  who  were 
all  unanimously  reelected  : 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  R.  E.  Apthorp,  Eben  Dale,  E. 
T.  Oshorn,  II.  W.  Pickering,  John  P.  Putnam,  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike. 

Bsrnhard  Molique. 

A  slight  memorial  of  one  of  the  worthiest  human 
beings  that,  ever  existed,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete  aitists  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  Music, 
is  due  to  the  sterling  merits  of  Bernhard  Moli.pie 
Though  no  one  could  number  him  among  the  men  of 
genius  wdio  have  figured  so  brilliantly  during  the  past 
half-century,  his  conscientious  working-out  of  every 
talent  which  he  possessed  by  nature,  and  conld  im- 
prove   by     study,     sjive    tire     deceased    that     high 


place    among   his  predecessors    nod  contemporaries 

which  il  is  lit  and  lair  to  claim  for  him   now  that  his 
simple,  laborious  and  honorable  life  is  over. 

lie  was  born  at  Nuremburg  in  the  year  1803.  His 
father,  a  town  musician  (to  which  position  there  is 
no  equivalent  in  England  or  in  France),  obliged  the 
boy  to  make  himself  useful  on  many  instruments — 
an  admirable  musical  training.  When  be  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  ho  was  sent  to  Munich  and  placed 
under  Rovelli,  first  violinist,  of  the  Royal  Chap'd 
Two  years  later  lie  was  in  the  orchestra  of  the,  Thea- 
ter an  der  Wien,  at  Vienna;  subsequently  ho  re- 
turned to  the  Bavarian  capital,  to  succeed  his  master 
as  first  court  violinist,  when  onlv  seventeen  years  of 
age.  I  have  heard  his  eontnuiioraries  speak  of  his 
playing  at.  that  time  as  something  rash,  daring  and 
brilliant  in  no  common  degree.  But  I  must  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  such  a  character.  It  is  more  certain 
that  the  sobriety  and  sedateness  of  his  manner  (un- 
impeachable as  was  his  execution),  and  the  strictly 
classical  forms  of  his  compositions,  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  success  at  a  time  when  such  more  showy  but 
less  solid  men  as  Lafont,  De  Beriot  and  Paganini 
were  abroad.  After  travelling  for  some  years  as  a 
virtuoso,  he  took  up  bis  abode  in  Stuttgart.  There 
lie  was  resorted  to  and  consulted  as  a  master  of. his 
instrument.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  in 
Germany,  encouraged  hv  the  respect  shown  him  dur- 
ing previous  visits  to  this  country,  he  took  that  reso- 
lution which  is  always  perilous  in  one  whose  nation- 
ality is  distinct  and  whose  habits  ate  formed — of 
changing  his  country  ;  and  settled  himself  in  Eng- 
land. Here  there  was  no  occupation  for  him  analo- 
gous to  that  he  had  left  in  his  own  land.  But,  it  was 
admirable  to  see  how  he,  conformed  himself  to  our  re- 
quirements. Incessantly — too  incessantly — occupied 
with  composition,  t\>r  "all  sorts  and  conditions"  of 
musicians,  and  as  a  matter  of  nature  and  conscience 
always  doing  his  best,  never  debasing  the  standard 
he  had  set.  for  himself,  with  a  view  to  popular  require- 
ments, Herr  Moiiqne  undertook  the  exhausting  duties 
of  a  professor  of  harmony  and  composition.  That  he 
was  singularly  happy  in  his  pupils  may  ho  seen  in 
future  records  of  English  music  and  musicians.  No 
one  profited  by  his  teaching  who  did  not  esteem  and 
regard  the  man,  apart  from  his  lessons.  This,  he  it 
said  without  indelicacy,  was  proved  emphatically  and 
gratefully,  when  his  tired  hand  could  write  no  long- 
er, and  his  tired  brain  had  to  take  rest  beyond  the 
contest  and  turmoil  of  London.  He  died  quietly,  at 
home,  after  a  long  period  of  bodily  and  mental  de- 
cay, "among  his  own  people,"  without,  it  is  hoped, 
a  want  or  a  care. 

To  appraise  his  value  as  a  composer  is  not  nn  easy 
task.  His  favorite  work,  "Abraham,"  an  elaborate 
oratorio,  proves,  after  all  that  could  he  said  and  sun;; 
about  it,  to  be  little  more  than  a  reflex  of  "Elijah." 
His  violin  concertos,  I  believe,  will  wear, — so  lone, 
at  least,  as  any  show-music  can  wear.  After  the  one 
by  Beethoven,  and  the  one  by  Mendelssohn,  there 
are  fewr,  if  any,  works  of  the  kind  in  which  fancy  and 
classical  texture  are  so  happily  combined.  Some  of 
his  songs  are  charming.  "If  o'er  the  boundless  sky" 
(so  capitally  sung  by  Miss  Masson),  and  'The  Gon- 
dolier Sono-,"  are  as  good  as  any  contributions  to  the 
wmld  of  German  song-writers  ever  made — Schubert's 
not  excepted. 

To  end,  Bernhard  Moiiqne  was,  as  a  man,  child- 
like, gracious,  unsuspecting,  unselfish,  without  bit- 
terness ;  and  this  is  remarkable,  when  the  worth  of 
his  labors  and  the  smallness  of  his  gains  are  consider- 
ed.— Athenaum.  Henry  F.   Churlet. 


Carlsrdhe.  Herr  Ed.  Devrient,  the  well  known 
German  actor,  (with  who  e  "Recollections  of  Men- 
delssohn" we  have  been  making  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed) lately  celebrated  his  fiftieth  professional  anniver- 
sary. A  short  time  previously,  he  had  refused  a 
very  flattering  offer  (rom  Stuttgardt,  preferring  to 
remain  here.  The  Grand-Duke  has  now  made  him 
General-Director  of  the  Theatre.  On  the  day  of  the 
anniversary,  Herr  Devrient  received  congratulatory 
messages  and  letters  from  his  brother  actors  and  from 
his  admirers  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  besides  the  Or- 
der of  the  Crown,  &c,  .vc. 

Cologne.  The  greatest  regret  is  manifested 
among  all  classes  at  the  resolution  of  Herr  Ferdinand 
Hiller  to  throw  up  the  post  he  has  so  long  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  eminent  advantage  to  the  city. 
According  to  report,  his  retirement  is  due  to  a  feeling 
of  indignation  at  a  series  of  annoyances  and  vexa- 
tions to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  Herr  Hiller 
had  for  some  time  past  demanded  an  augmentation 
of  his  salary  as  Town  Conductor,  and  the  guarantee 
of  a  pension  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  he  had  like- 
wise expressed  a  wish  that  his  position  should  be  as- 
sured by  a  proper  legal  contract;  but  neither  of  these 
request,  was  gratified,  and  he  has,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  sever  his  official  connection  with  the  town. 


Spend  Hot  ices. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Footprints  in  the  Sand.  Braham. 


30 


Good    comic    .-on:*,    about    the    pretty    prints    of  a 
ladj  'a  foot  on  th»;  boach  Bands  of  Rockaway.    Pleasing 
melody. 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind.  Smith.  30 

Quite  unfortunate)  as  the  young  ladies,  {as  he  be- 
lieves |  are  quite  anxious  he  should  choose.  Good  mu- 
sic, and  amusing  word.-. 

I'm  as  happy  as  a  bird.  Hernandez.  30 

Comic  love  song,  with  a  very  quaint  and  pleasing 
melody. 

Fare-well.     3.     D  to  f.  Stark.  30 

Fine  poetry,  happily  adapted  to  the  music. 

Bill  Craven.  Collins.  30 

A  hearty  sea  song,  full  of  quirks  and  puns;  as 
when  the  ship  sails  out  of  tha  harbor,  while  lihis  love 
she  went  to  see,-'1  or,  us  when  Rill,  sighting  a  pirate, 
exclaims,  thinking  of  his  cargo,  ''I  ope — I— am  to 
save  my  op--i-um  V 

The  Swiss  Boy.     (Steh  nur  auf).     Varied.     6. 

O  to  a.     '  Pixis.  65 

The  well  known  melody,  exquisitely  varied  for  the 
voice  Has  an  easier  and  a  more  difficult  part,  hut 
neither  are  easy.  Fine  concert  piece,  and  has  been 
recently  sung  "with  great  applause." 

Chevy  Chase.     3.     E6  to  e.  M'Farren.  30 

The  good  old  English  ballad.     Everybody  has  heard 

of  it,  but,  hardly  anybody  knows  it. 

The  Crystal  Cave.     Duet.  3.  C  to  g.         Ghver.  ?>'> 
One  would  think  that  Glover's  duets  would   deteri- 
orate after  a  while,  but  this  is  as  good  as  the  beat. 

God  keep  our  country  free.  30 

A  fine  hymn,  sung  at  the  great  ''Peace  Jubilee.'' 
Russian  melody. 

The  Harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  Hall.     Chorus.     30 

It  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the    most  melodious 

of  melodies,  but  now  is  a  l'song  of  ten  thousand"  as  it 

still  echoes  over  the  Jubilee  neighborhood  in   Boston. 

On  Thursday's  programme. 

A  Hymn  of  Peace.     Chorus.     9%    F  to  f.     Keller.  30 

Keller's  American  Hymn,  with  O.  YF.  Holmes'  ad- 
mirable word-;      On  Tuesday's   programme  at  the  Ju- 


bi 

The  Monl 


(II  Monaco) 


F  to  e. 

Met/erbeer.  75 
A  fine  concert  song,  snug  by  ftl.    TV.    Whitney  and 
others.     A  poor  youug  Monk  is  struggling  to  concen- 
tr  f"  his  mind  on  religious  duties,   but  is  sadly   dis- 
tracted  by  dreams  of  the  gay  world. 

Instrumental. 

Festival  Waltzes.   (Wein,  YVeib  una1  Gesanji).  3. 

Strauss,   ".") 
A  bright,  cheerful  collection,    quite   suitable  for   a 
"festival"  set,  as  Strauss  is  oue  of  the  best  of  ''Festi- 
val" conductors. 

Magali.     Grand  Waltz.  4.  YJ>.     Leybach,  Op.  S3. 

A  brilliant  waltz  in  Ley  bach's  masterly  style. 
Fifth  Nocturne.     4.     A6.  Leybach,  Op.  52. 

One  of  Hie  prettiest ;  graceful  and  flowing,  the  mel. 
ody  pleasing  and  soothing. 

Memory.         "Summer  Reveries."  Wilson.  50 

Among  the  Hills        "  "  "       50 

Two  very  graceful  prod  notions, "and  very  seasonable. 
Take  them  with  you  on  your  summer  jaunt,  and  play 

them  by  the  mountain  or  sea-side. 

Books. 

Glad  Tidings.  A  Collection  of  Xew  Hymns 
and  Music,  for  Sabbath  Schools,  Anniversa- 
ries, &c.     Bv  L.  O.  Emerson  and  L.  B.  Starh- 

Boards,  35  ;  paper,  30 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  will  welcome  this  new 
book,  by  two  authors  of  rare  taste,  the  first  of  whom 
at  least  is  "known  by  hi*  works'  to  some  hundreds 
of  thousands,  the  latter  also,  having  an  excellent  mu- 
sical reputation.  One  need  not  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  long  to  become  convinced  that  there  is 
nothing  dull  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  both  bymnsand 
music  are  couci;e,  bright  and  cheerful  to  a  degree  that 
caunot  fail  to  please  young  singers. 


Abbreviations  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kry  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  Sat,  fee  , 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  stiff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Mnsic  dt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  b  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  »t 
double  tbesy  rates. 
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Nuwburj  port.. ,  Pre:  ulent,  P  C  N'oyea;  Musical  Din  ctor, 
Charles  i'    Morrison  ;  '■'-'  menibpi  ■■■■. 

II  iverhlll  Mii-inl  Union... Pr.  ident,  .1  R.  Gale;  Secretary, 
\\  .  Ayer  ;  Musical  Director,  J.  Iv,  Colby;   132  in  embers 

Pail  Riryr  Chorus  Society,  President,  D,  ll.  Dyer;  Secre 
tnry,  N.  U  Karl  ;  Mn  ical  Dire,  toi  ,  U  !l  Itobbin  .  7  i  im  m 
bur* 

Mod  fort]  . .  President ,  I  anc  Mooreliouse;  Secretarv,  P.  R. 
Litchfield ,    Musical  Direcroi ,  \\     \    Webber;  S4  members 

u,'-,  in. Mi  ih  ..President,  L0li:.s  Itic-.liards  ;  Secretary,  \V.  "■ 
Mn  Ah  ;  Musical  Director,  •'    H.  H  ebb  ,   LSS  nibors. 

Atfiol  Miiflieal  \.?cori:idon  President;,  C.  C.  Basse U ;  Sec- 
retary, Pi-.  Jumps  i'.  OHvi  i  .  Mm  ical  Directoi  ,  G>  oi  ■■•  :  '  lie 
nej  ,  A--i  hint  M  isieal  Directoi  ,  H    S    H  i  ":ii  .    10   i bei  a 

Quincy  Point  Ohornl  Society..  .President, 'P.  II.  New-comb  ; 
Secretary,  P.  T.  iiiiiiiKiii ;  Musical  Director,  E.  P.  Haywood; 
30  luembei  •• 

Groton  Centre  Musical  Association.  President,  Xatbun  It, 
Thayer;  Secretary,  J.  K  Bennett;  Musical  Direi  tor,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Smith ;    t9  members 

Muklen  Chorus  Club...  President,  George  !'  Cox  ;  Secretary, 
\V    A-  Wild;   Mn.-iril  Director,  0.    R.  Ilrowu  ;  oii  members. 

Plymouth  Rock  Choral  Society.  President,  Cnlvin  S.  Da- 
mon; Secretary, T,  it  Drew;  Musical  Director,  John  II.  Har- 
low ;  -J.*  members 

South  Abingron  Choral  Society  ..President,  Bela  Allen  ; 
Secretary,  Washington  Peterson;  Musical  Director,  William 
A     Bom  li-  .  4  i  members. 

WitUhsun  Choral  Union  President,  J  W".  Fairbanks;  Sec- 
retin v,  G,  A    Bates  ;  Musical  Director.  J.  S.  Jones:  143  mem- 

bc:-. 

b'itchbnrg  Choral  Society.  .President.  Moses  G  Lyon;  Pec- 
ret.'iry,B.  h'r.iuk  Wallis  ;  Musical  Director,  Moses  G.  Lyon  j 
7''>  members. 

East  Douglas  Musical  Society  President,  Wm,  Hunt;  Sec- 
retary, G.  W.  Spencer  ;  Musical  Director,  John  C.  Waters; 
25  members. 

Quincy  .President  C  A  Howland  ;  Secretary,  C.  II.  Por- 
ter; Musical  Director,  II.  B.  Brown;  GO  members. 

Lawrence  President,  tf  E  Clark  .  Secretary,  W.  P.  Coop- 
er; Musical  Director,  S.  A    Ellis;  167  members. 

Abington  Centre.. President,  D..  Powers;  Secretary,  G.  A. 
Beal  .   Musical  Director,  Flenry  KToyes;  45  members. 

Yarmouth  Chorus  Club.. President,  I")  G.  Etdridge;  Secre- 
tary, E.  li.  Paine  ;  Musical  Director,  Jairua  Lincoln  ;  28mem- 
bers. 

Sandwich  Choral  Society.  .President,  Uriel  F.  Sherman; 
Secretary,  Sum  us]  Fessenden  ;  Musical  Director,  II.  Hersey 
Heiild  ;  21  members. 

rlyanois.. President,  A,  C.  Swift;  Secretary,  C.  II.  Nye; 
Musical  Director,  1.1  Weeks  ;  24  members, 

Mansfield  .President,  John  lingers  ;  Secretary,  Pliny  M. 
Cobb;  Musical  Director,  George  E,  Bailey  ;  35  members. 

Holliston.. President,  0  M.  Bnllard  ;  Secretary,  Henry  W. 
Parker;  Musical  Director,  W   L    Payson  ;  50  members. 

Melrose  Musical  Association.  .President.  H  R.  Trowbridge  ; 
S  cretary,JS.  II.  Goss;  Musical  Director,  II.  E.  Trowbridge; 
29  tnembi  i 

Northfield.iPresident,  J.  P,  Callander;  Secretary,  Rev.  J. 
T.Clark;  Musical  Director,  Miss  M   A   Field;  24  members 

Springfield  Choral  Union  President,  S.  A  Prince;  Secre- 
tary, T.  N  Newton:  Musical  Director,  J.  D.  Hutchins  ;  24 
members. 

North  Abiugton.. President,  John  Ford;  Secretary,  E.  n. 
Den  ham  ;  Musical  Director,  J.  F.  L.  Whitmarsh  ;  21  mem- 
bers. 

East  Somerville.. President  and  Musical  Director,  S.  D.  Had- 
ley  :  Secretary,  C.  II.  W.  Wood;  20  members. 

Sherboro  Musical  Association.. President.  G  W  Dennett; 
Secretary ,  A  II.  Blanchard;  Musical  Director,  Augustus  H. 
Leland  ;  22  members, 

South  Braintree  Choral  Society  .President,  Joseph  Porter  ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  J,  W,  Holbrook;  Musical  Director,  H.  Wilde  ; 
140  members. 

Whitina viila.  President,  O.  T>  Moultorx  ;  Secretary,  Wm. 
Foster  ;  Musical  Director,  B    L.  M.  Smith  ;  13  members. 

New  Bedford.. President,  L  B,  Ellis;  Secretary,  Stephen 
Crowell ;  Musical  Pirector,  J   E.  Eaton,  Jr.;  75  members, 

West  Acton  Schubert  Choral  Union.. President,  John 
Fletcher,  Jr. ,  Secretary,  X.  K.  Cutler;  Musical  Director, 
G<  orge  i  lardner  ,  40  members. 

Middlebordugh.  .President,  I.  H. Harlow;  Secretary,  Joseph 
Wood  ;  Musii  al  Dirgctor,  A   J.  Pi*  ken  -  .  18  mem  hers. 

East  Boston  Choral  Society.. President,  C  G  Rowell  ;  Mu- 
sical Director,  Dexter  A   Tompkins;  54 members, 

Hopkinton.  .President  and  Musioal  Director,  E.  S.  Nason  ; 
i  f ,  M    B,  "■!  i   hury  ,  31  members 

Methuen.  .President,  Jacob  Emerson  ;  Secretary,  George  A. 
Harris;  30  members. 

Natick  President,  E  C.Morse;  Secretary,  J.  Wilde  ;  Mu- 
sical Director,  J.  Asten  Broad  ;  102  members. 

Milford  President,  Rev  G.  L  Demurest;  Secretary,  Deane 
Battles  ;  Musical  Director,  C.  J.  Thompson  ;  38  members. 

Woburn.. President,  Charles  A.  Smith;  Secretary,  iah 
Hovej  ,  Musical  Director,  P.  E.  Bancroft  ;  58  members. 

Lowell, .  President,  John  McKvoy  ;  Secretary,  Benjamin 
Walker;  Musical  Director,  Solon  W.  Steveus ;  14S  members. 

Amesbury  Musical  Associ.it ion .  .President,  Benj  imin  S, 
Blake;  Secretary,  F.  B.  French;  Musical  Director,  Moses 
Flanders ;  65  members, 

Belmont  Musical  association.. President,  F.  E.  Yates;  Sec- 
r.'tarv,  B,  A  lams  j  37  m  mbeis. 

Acushuet  Musical  Association.  .President,  Thomas  IXersom ; 
Secretary,  Lewi,-;  li,  Pratt;  Musical  Director,  Ammi  Howard  ; 
2-1  membi  re 

Framingliam  President,  F.  S.  Prentice;  Secretary,  J  W, 
Clark,  Jr.;  Musical  Director,  L,  O,  Emerson  ;  40memhers, 

Winchester  Choral  Society..  President,  Henry  P..  Metcalf; 
Secretary,  D.  W.  Kimball;  Musical  Director,  J.  C.  Johnson; 
48  members, 

Webster.  .President,  J.  Hetherington;  Secretary,  L.  D.  Wa- 
ters ;  Musical  Director,  Carl  Krebs  ;  '23  members. 

Ashland  President,  Rev.  M.  M.  Cutter  ;  Secretary,  P.  Em- 
erson; Musical  Director,  C.  V,  Mason  ;  41  members. 

North  Bridgewater.. President,  C,  11.   Ford;    Secretary,  P. 

A.  Thayer  ,   Musical  Director.  Dr.  G.  It.   Whitney   ;    Djl    mem- 

be 

Reading  Musical  Association.  President,  D.  G.  Richardson; 
Secretary,  W   II    Perkins  ;  43  members. 

Leominster  President,  C.  A.  Chase ;  Secretary,  E.  F. 
Pierce;  Musical  Director,  E.H    Bailey; 

Sterling.  .President,  Jonathan  Sawyer  ,  Secretary  ami  Mu- 
sical Director,  Birney  Mann  ,  is  meml  ■  i   . 

Andover,  ,  Presi  leufc,  Albert  Abbott  .  Secretary,  II.  P. 
Beard;  Musical  D     ctor,  G    irge  Kingman ;  32members. 

Groveland., President,  J.  A.  Savary;  Secretary,  Chas.  W . 
Spofford;  Musical  Director,  L  Hopkins;  25  members. 


Taunton  Beethoven  Society,  President,  William  B,  Cran 
doll;  Sucrel  iry ,  P.  El  Deane;  Mu  ical  Director  L.  Soule  ;  '.'7 
members. 

Lynn  President,  [Ton,  Rolnnd  G.  i  her;  Secretary,  C  II. 
\  oi.ro  .   Musical  Director.  Rufn    Pierce  ;   133  members 

We  tfii  i  I.  .Pre  ident,  .1  i;  Cln  Iwin  ,  Sei  ret  iry,  J  G,  Si  ott; 
30  members. 

llojcburj  - .  President,  II.  \Y.  Brown;  Secretary,  D. T.  Harra- 
deu ;  35  members 

S  I    n     ii  \  HHSIIIRE. 

Manchester.  .President,  Alpheus  Gay;  Secretary,  D.  C. 
Gould,  Jr.;  Musical  Director,  E   T    Baldwin,  tO  members. 

Nnshua.  .President,  Charles  N  Merrill ;  Seen  Ury,  J.  P.  S. 
Otterson;  Musical  Director,  13    P    Phillips;  ?9  member* 

tt'olfeboroujrli  Union  Chorus  and  Glee  Club..PresiJent,  Jn  - 
en!)  II  .no,,  ;  Secretary,  D.  E.  Whitten;  Musical  Director,  51. 
T,  Cat.   ,  31  members 

Phnstow  Choral  Society  President.,  Frances  N  Flanders; 
Secretiiry  Rev.  A.  Colburo ;  Musical  Director,  Mrs-  J.  T. 
Nichols ;  23  members. 

K'eene  President,  0.  M  Wymati ;  Secretary,  J  A  French; 
Musical  Conductors, G.  W.  Foster  and  C.  M.  Wyman  ;  .  3 
members. 

Farmington,  President,  Thomas  Coocke;  Secretary,  James 
E   Fernald  ,  Musical  Director,  It   F,  Ash  ton ;  20  members, 

r-ebanon.  .President,  Solon  A.  Peck;  Secretary,  E.  II. 
Thompson;  Musical  Director,  J   M.  Perkins;  39  members. 

New  Hampton.  .Pres-identand  Musical  Director,  Z.  C.  Per- 
kins; Secretary,  James  P.  Lewis;  29  members, 

Salmon  Falls,  .President,  Wm.  P.  Brooks  ;  Secretary,  A.  II. 
Crane  ;  Musical  Director  <  feorge  W.  Broofc  ing      30  members 

Exeter,  Rockinsrbam  Musical  Association.  .President  and 
Musical  Director,  Rev,  J,  W.  Pickering,  Jr.  Secretary ,  Dr.  C. 
II   Gerish.     82  members.  4 

Concord  Choral  Society.  .Secretary,  S.  Humphrey.  Musical 
Director,  John  Jackson.    96  mem  hers, 

Fr.incestown.  ..President,  W.  A  Richards.  Secretary,  Dr.C. 
F.  Pitts.      Musical  Director.  G.  Epps.     31  members. 

Dover.  Strafford  Count-v  Musical  Association  .President and 
Musical  Director,  W.  O.  Perkins.     Secretary,  J.  S   Hayes.  193 

members, 

Laconin,  Belknap  Musical  Association.. President,  W  N. 
Blair.  Secretary,  R  II  Carter.  Musical  Director,  Ralph  N. 
Merrill.     34  members. 

Suncook  Choral  Society.  .President,  C.  R  Hildreth  Secre- 
tary, E  B.  Gould.  Musical  Director,  J.  C.  Cram.  31  mem- 
bers. 

VERMONT. 

Randolph,  Orange  County  Musical  Sociotv.  .President,  J. 
W.  Fargo.  Secretary.  C.  R.  Montague.  Musical  Director, 
George  Dodge      1,?  members. 

Rutland  .President,  F.  A  Fisher,  Secretary.  W.  D.  Good- 
now      Musical  Director,  R.  I.  Humphrey.    50  members, 

Middlebnry  .President,  Dugald  Stewart.  Secretary,  E.  A. 
Dowtl.     Musical  Director,  C.  F.  Stone.     26  members. 

MAINE. 

Damariscotta,  Rossini  Club. .  President,  "Rev.  J  J.  Ttulfinch. 
Secretary, E.  W.  Dunbar.  Musical  Director.  G.  M.  Thurlow. 
32  members. 

Farmington  Choral  Society  .President  and  Musical  Direc- 
tor, C.  A.  Allen.     Secretary,  .7.  T    Gay.     27  members 

Augusta  President,  George  Weeks.  Secretary,  A  Partridge. 
Musical  Director,  Waldemar  Malmene      23  members. 

Saco  President,  E  N.  R'odsdon.  Secretary.  Manson  Sea- 
vey.  Musical  Direetor,  G.  G.  Additon.  Assistant  Musical 
Di    ■  ti  r,  W    A.  Mod^kins      69  members. 

Lewistnn,  Androscoggin  Musical  Society,  .President.  A.  D 
Dorkwoud.  Secretary,  K-C  Ponnell.  Musical  Director,  Seth 
Sum  ner     61  members. 

Bangor  .President,  Rev.  S.  P.  Fav.  F.  S.  Davenport,  Di- 
rector.    E.  F,  Duren,  Secretary.     57  members. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven  Choral  Union.  .President  and  Musical  Director, 
J.  H    Wheeler.     Secretary.  A    B.  Dod^e.     S3  members 

Thomsonville,  Enfield.  -President,  J,  S.  A  lieu.  Secretary, 
C.  F    Wright.      Musical  Director,  E.  F.  Parsons.  14  members. 

Waterbury.  President,  J.  W.  Smith.  Secretary,  R.  M. 
Smith.     42  members. 

Wallingford.  .President,   Miller       Secretary,    W.    G. 

Bench.     J,  II    Wheeler,  Director.     40  members. 

Lakeville  (Salisbury)  .President,  George  B  Burrall.  Sec- 
retary, F.  C.  French.  Musical  Conductor  and  Pianist,  D.  F. 
Stillman.     20  members. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Paw  tucket,  Choral  Society  .  President,  John  F.  Adams. 
Musical  Director,  George  W,  Hazelwood,  Secretary,  Charles 
O.  Read.     33  members 

Providence.  .President  and  Musical  Conductor,  Lewis  T, 
Downes,  Secretary,  John  W.  Noyes.  Treasurer  and  Libra- 
rian, Edwin  Baker.     82  members. 

NEW    YORK. 

Granville.  .President,  Rev,  J.  M.  Crawford.  Secretary,  B. 
F.  Ottarson      Musical  Director,  D   B.  Worley.     2S  members. 

Malone  Musical  Association.  .  President,  S.  I.  Palmer.  Sec- 
retary, II.  E.  Perkins.  Musical  Director,  T.  II.  Attwood.  21 
members. 

Saratoga  Springs.  .President,  S.  E.  Bushnell.  Secretary,  S. 
II.  Richards.     4S  members. 

ILLINOIS, 

Chicago  Mendelssohn  Society.. Presi  lent,  George  B  Upton. 
Secretary,  James  R  Murray  ;  Musical  Director,  J.  A  Butter- 
Ikld.     95  members. 

OHIO. 

Mansfield.. President,  J  M.  Tolley.  Tice-President,  W.  II. 
Heistand.  Secretary,  G.  W.  Klock.  Treasurer,  Q.  \V  Blym- 
\  er  Librarian.  L.  Wolfarth.  Musical  Conductor,  W.  II.  In- 
gersoll.    20  members. 

Cleveland.  President,  S.  A.  Fuller.  Secretary,  J.  W.  Wal- 
ter.    2S  members. 

The  chorus,  constituted  of  the  societies  mentioned 
above,  will  number  in  the  aggregate  over  tan  thou- 
sand  voices,  of  which  Massachusetts  furnishes  about 
8,500  :  New  Hampshire,  810  ;  Maine  279  ;  Vermont, 
04;  Connecticut,  199;  Rhode  Island,  136;  New 
York,  111  ;  Illinois,  95  ;  and  Ohio,  60.  As  scats 
had  been  provided  for  only  ten  thousand  singers,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  furnish  additional  accommo- 
dations for  all  over  that  number.     Two  rows  of  seats 


were  therefore  placed  in  position  ye  terday  in  the 
promenade  in  the  southei  n  end  of  the-  building. 

THE     soi.ois!  S. 

In  addition  to  Mme  Parepa-Ilosn  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide lJhil!iftps,  who  have  (.con  secured  to  sing  much 
of  the  solo  music,  the  following  leading  singers  have 
also  been  engaged  ; 

Soprani  Miss  \nnie  M.  Granger,  Miss  .-'  W,  Barton,  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Sophia  Mnznn,  Ml<h  Liazie  M.  Gates,  Miss 
\  iVhitti  1,  Miss  Gnizitdla  Kidgway,  Mrd.  D  C.  Hall,  Mrs. 
J    \\    Weston,   Mi  -    Fi  :<■  oi  Won  ■■■■■■■■ 

Alii.  Mis  Ad  He  S.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Barry,  V.tp. 
Drake,  Mrs.  A .  C,  Munroe  of  Worcester,  and  Wesdames  S,  .1 . 
-ii   1 :  1  rid,  T.  [J    15mm on s  and  .1    .1    llenrj 

Bnsaf,     Signoi  A    Ardavaui,  and  Messrs  .1.1'.    Rudolphsen, 

P.   LI,   Cove,    .  C.  A.  linilniette,  H.  C.   Harna l,ee.  ('.   |[     HcClel- 

l.'to,  K  B  L'uirbank  ,G  W  Hazelwood,  Hiram  Wilde,  J.  E 
Perkiu-,,1.  .1.  Kimball,  M.  VV   Whitney,  Henr>  M    Aiken. 

Tttnori.     Jn *  Whit ,'.  II.  L.  Whitney,  \Y.  II     Daniel.  L. 

W.  Wheeler,  W.  W,  Davis,  U.  F.  Fitz,  James  L\  Draper,  Ed- 
ward Presi  i^1 

The  following  singers,  selected  to  "save  the  cho- 
rus," as  it  is  termed,  have  also  been  accepted,  most 
of  them  being  residents  of  Boston  or  its  immediate 
vicinity  : 

Misses  MittjeF,  Osgood,  Annie  L.  TTarman.  Emma  A  Ham- 
lin. E    Fannie  Whipple,  Hat  tie  M  Balford    A  l; nee  Holmes, 

Louisa  J.  Sharland,  limma  F,  Read.  Mary  E  Nichols,  Laura 
M,  Porter,  Emma  V  Hayter,  L.  Osborne,  Marie  Uishop,  S.Au- 
gnsta  Henry,  Lottie  B  Poole,  Laura  A  Lincoln,  Sarah  E. 
Varnej  Mary  E.  Beck,  E  W.  Bostwick,  Lizzie  M.  Allen.  Mis 
Garcia,  Julia  Foster,  i)  D  Alexander,  Frances  G.  Terry,  Julia 
A  Weils,  Annie  Coverlv.  Mesdamea  S.  Shattack,  T.  P.  Whit- 
ney, B.  F.Edmands.J.  F.  Beers. 

Messrs.  J.  D.  Litchfield,  R.  F.  Farwell,  AV.  Davenport,  W. 
11  Fessenden,  Edward  Prrscott,  J.  J.  Baldwin,  C  King  Wor- 
thington,  James  Skinner,  Wm.  Beaching,  E.  J.  Daniels, James 
R.Hopkins,J  C  Collins,  D  F.  Fitz,  A.  M.  Leonard,  Wm. 
Garrett,  A.  J.  Eiovvn,  Gardner  Cove,  B.  t'.  Edmands. 

THE     ORCHESTRA. 

Mr.  J.Thomas  Baldwin,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Gil  more,  was  selected,  as  having  the  requisite  talent, 
judgment  and  capacity,  for  the  laborious  and  difficult 
task  of  organizing  the  orchestral  forces,  and  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  with  bis  labors.  Numerous 
conferences  were  held  with  the  principal  musicians  in 
our  large  cities,  and  after  iony;  and  wearisome  nego- 
tiations he  made  selections  of  various  hands,  orches- 
tral performers,  &c  ,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hun- 
dred from  New  York  and  about  seventy  from  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Baldwin  also  entered  into  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  leading  musicians  through- 
out the  country,  and  as  a  result  of  bis  labors  he  has 
secured  the  services  of  four  hundred  performers  from 
New  York  ;  389  from  Boston  and  vicinity  ;  from 
Philadelphia,  70  ;  Baltimore,  30;  Troy,  25;  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  15;  Chicago,  15;  Cincinnati,  12; 
Hartford,  10;  New  Haven,  6;  Albany,  5  ;  and 
Springfield,  3  ;  making  a  total  of  930.  In  addition 
to  these  the  following  eities  and  towns  will  be  repre- 
sented :  Salem,  Lawrence,  Weymouth  and  Taunton, 
Mass,  ;  Rockland  and  Wiscasset,  Me.  ;  Norwnlk, 
Ohio  ;  Medina,  N.  Y. ;  Pittsburg,  Penn. ;  Stamford, 
Conn.  :  Salem,  X.  C  ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  ;   Washington,  D.  C,  and  Stirzler,  Germany. 

The  above  list,  does  not  include  the  following  hands 
of  music  which  have  been  engaged  for  the  Festival  : 
Metropolitan  Band,  Boston  ;  Boston  Comet,  Bond's 
*  lot  net,  Boston  ;  Ninth  Regiment  Band,  Boston  ; 
Edmands's  Band,  Boston  ;  Sullulk  Band,  Boston  ; 
Hall's  Band,  Boston  ;  Haverhill  Brass  Band  ;  Amer- 
ican Bras'!  Band,  Providence;  Manchester,  (N.  H.) 
Cornet  Band  ;  Doring's  Band,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  Wey- 
mouth (Mass.)  Brass  Band ;  Bridgewater  (Mass.) 
Brass  Band;  Worcester  Cornet  Band;  Nashua(X.Il  ) 
Cornet  Band ;  Portsmouth  (N\  H.)  Cornet  Band; 
Taunton  National  Military  Baud.  The  members  of 
the  orchestra  will  wear  citizen's  dross,  and  the  bands 
will  be  clad  in  their  respective  uniforms. 

The  instruments  as  a  mass  will  he  classified  into 
two  orchestras,  one  for  the  performance  of  symphony 
music  and  such  other  strains  as  are  given  by  .  instru- 
ments alone,  and  the  other  for  oratorio  and  popular 
music,  the  bands  above  enumerated  joining  with  all 
others  in  concert  on  the  15th  and  17tii  instant. 

The  select  orchestra  will  be  constituted  as  follows, 
ising  the  best  of  all  the  instrumentalists  ; 

Stringed  — First  Violins,  115 ;  Second  Violins, 
100;  Violoncellos,  65  ;  Violas,  65;  Double  Basses, 
65       Total,  410. 

Wind. — Flutes,  S;  Clarionettes,  S;  Oboes,  S; 
Bassoons,  S  ;  Horns,  12  ;  Trumpets,  8;  Trombones, 
9;  Tubas,  3  ;  Drums,  10.  Total,  74.  Grand  total, 
4S4. 

The  grand  orchestra  will  include  the  following  in- 
struments in  addition  to  those  constituting  the  select 
orchestra  : 

Piccolos  and  flutes,  25  ;  Eft  clarionettes,  20  ;  ]','■ 
clarionettes,  50  ;  VJj  cornets,  50  ;  B6  cornets,  75  ;  K'< 
alto  horns,  75  ;  B5  tenor  horns,  25  ;  tenor  trombones, 
50;  bass  trombones,  25  ;  Bb  baritones,  25  ;  Eft  basso 
tubas,  75  ;  small  drums,  50  ;  bass  drums,  25  ;  cym- 
bals, 10;  triangles,  10;  total,  590  ;  s(  ect  orchestra, 
4S4  ;  grand  total,  1074. 
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BOSTON    MUSICI  INS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  musicians   repn 
ing  Boston  and  \  icinity  : — 

First  Violins  —William  Schultze,  G.  F  S  k,l  irl 
Heisel,  Julius  Eichberg,  II  I».  Suck,  B,  Li  temunn, 
T  Listemann,  .1.  C.  Mullaly,  ( '.  Weinz,  <  leorge 
Loesch,  < '  Eichler,  Napier  Loihian,  A  Schmidt,  I'" 
Von  Olker,  i'.  Miiller. 

Second  Viuhns — Julius  Eichler,  L.  Goering,  (l 
[Cantzmnn,  J.  Schulz,  I.'  Eltz,  A.  End  res,  Ed  Cut- 
lin,  E.  Pctersie,  i>,  Newhert,  F.  Pnhulini  I'  Von 
Olker,  F.  Licbsch,  N  p,  Goddnrd,  J.  W  K  n  i 
Carl  Verron,  VV.  0.  Nichols,  J.  II.  White.  S.  Co- 
mmit, R.  E.  Tower,  ( '  u  I  Habnicht,  .!  ( i  Fre  m  n, 
lv  D.  Ingraham,  J.  Rieketson,  A  P  Moltlen,  A 
Iviclblock,  Frank  Hill,  William  Dorn,  F.  0  Mulla- 
lv.  .1.  Viles,  J.  O.Tatman,  < '.  Keith,  ('.  Kim  i  , 
Frank  ( lardner,  J.  I.    Blodgett. 

Violas — Thoma  Ryan, —  Heindl,  F.  W.  Selilim- 
per,  T,  Vi  rron,  J.  Pinter,  I '  T.  Baur,  G.  Kn  lis,  G 

A.   I'm/,    William     R stein,    A      Schneider,    II 

Huh:;.-.   \V     Gooch,    I;    i;  iver,  ( '     Trautmann,   J. 
Wadsworth,  T.  Biased,   A    i;    White,  A.  Chi 
L   Daggett,  Erncsi  Miiller. 

Vwlo) :-  Willi  Fries,  A    Suck,  —  MkDoi   il  I, 

(   .1  Verron,  William  Rictzel,  —   ll-in  II,  J 
house,  E.  Regesti  in,  G    I  >    Ru 

Basses.  —  A.  Stein,  A.  Regestein,  II.  Steinman,  " 
(Coerber,  I.    Jennow  iin,    A    M  iei  ch,   P     ■' 
Mgcmun  I,  —  Hi  indl,  William  Zolilcr,  J.   II.  ! 
F.  I ■';  ic  c,  i.  i  ■      I .   White,  i  i    <  lulling 

Flutes. — Ford   Zolilcr, —  Heindl,   J.    Rametti,    .1. 
Cclona,  ('.  Herthorne,  Carl   Schoend  irf,  G    W 
mis,  J.  P.  Endres,  C    W.  Allen. 

■  \    ,.    Ii     !..         I      Faulwn 

'  'Ian <M  •       William  Stoohr,  Willi  im   I]      I   un 

.lv.  —  Weber,  C    Higuins,  William   II     Rvan,  Wil 
liam  AIhIv.  J.  W.  Gardner,  !'.   Ilinalolion,   P 
tiess,  —  Mi-Inncss,  P.  Knlkmann,  I.'.  Sira 

B  moons.  —  P,  Eltz,  S    S    Pierce. 

/',  umpets. — M  .  Arbucklc    oloi  I      A    Heii  ci  ko,  II 
< '    Brown,  II    K.iin   rling,   i:     F.    Rich  n  i  ;on,  .1.    S. 
.In.',, I,,,.,  r,  s   i  II  ipp,  G    McDon  il  I,  H    W    B 
man,  C    II    C  ilburn,  .1    Kel  n  I  Iros  c,   R    II  up, 

.1   P.  Weston,  .1 .  Thomaa  Bal  lw  in,  R.   1>    151  inch- 
aid. 

Horns — A.  Iliunniin,    L.    Murphy,    A    Klua   .  A 
Gumprechdt,  E    Schoi  man,  ( I    Endrc      i '.  Holm. 

Tubas  S    M.  Wed  i  ir,  William  II  >••  In,  I  \< 
Ad  mis,  R    I  [uhn  :r,    --  Ivarschi  h,  —  Fullei . 

Trombones.  —  William    Saul,     Henry     Stochr,     L. 
Bl  mchard,  J,  White,  .1.  Burdakin,  1.    !  i 
W.  Odlin. 

Drums  and   C     '         ~0.   W.   Keach,   II     ' . 
F.  C.  Field,  X    Baldwin,    A    .1     Cassi  lv,    William 
Baldwin,  S.  .1    N  swm  in,   1     M  ild  I    i-,  Asa 
,1.  B   Treat. 

Ti/mpani.     II.  I)    Simp. on,  W.   1  ield 

lib  Alto  Horns  — G.  W    Adam  .   W.    E.    Gi 
■I    B   Gati  i,  .1-   II.  Odell,  G.  W.  Hum. 

I  he  prei  once  in  the  oi   hei  tra  of  tl      disti 
musician  Olo  Bull,  who  has  heen    induced   to   accept 
the  position  of  lii  si  '  lading  \  i  ilini  i  ol    the   Juhi 
will  also  he  a  promin  :nt  feature  of  ntti 

[Mr.  Carl  Rosa  held  the  second  place,  and,  on  Olo 
"Bull's  retirement,  after  the  first  d  ly 


The  Jubilee  in  Retrospect. 

[From  the  S|  ringflold  Republican,  .;  i 

The  Boston  pre  ■  is  too  much  ovei  red  by 

the  immense  i  u  ices    of  the  peace  jubilee  in 
respects,  to  give  a  cat   lid        mate   of  its 
i       ical  achievements  :  while  the   V-  w  J!   i        i 
pers,  moved  by  a  petty   jealousy  wliii 
only  its  possessor,  are  demeaning    them 
mere  dirt-throwing  anrl  by  ignoring    the   pi      i   i 
and  unmistakable  ti  iumph  of  the 
song.     The  truth  of  the  matter    lies    somewh 
bel  ween  these  two  extr  :mes.     The 
in  no  si  nse  I  he    failure    whii  Ii    New    Yoi '.    pro 
claims  it,  nor  was  il  quite  the  unqualified 
which  Boston  would  h  n  e    us    belie\  e.     In    most 
re  ipecte  il  w  is   a   prodigiou      \x        men 
bold  in  conception  and  masterly    in   prep  iration. 
Ii  would  have  been  marvi  il  ms,  indei  d,  ii* s 
immense  undertaking  had   shown    results  wholly 
without  blemish  ;  and  the  brilliant  meed    of  su  ■- 
cos    whi  li  '.i  is  secured  was  scarcely  less  marvel- 
lou  '  in  view  of  .ii!  the  untoward  eircui  isl  in 

In  the  lii ■•!  place  the  Coliseum,  with  its  roomj 
aceomn     !  ition    for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pel  - 

i-  really  ran   Ii  too  Iai  ge  for  a  con  i  .  I 
Sounds  which  would  elsewhere  be  rteafuniim   are 
perfectly  harmless  there  :  and  hundred  -    h  ' 
tended  the  jubilee  hoping    to   be 


more  or  1  I  the 

gun  i"  c in.       Tin  '  thai 

eight  thousand  singers  can    produce    eight    time; 
ns  much  i.i  mil  v        pretl  y    tin  ir- 

oughli  exploded.  In  fact  the  i  ig  il  •  ■■ 
voices  in  the  (  oliseum  ••  n  e  h  inllj  a-  Ion  i  an  <  :- 
eounl  of  themselves  as  the  eighl  hundred  in  the 
Music  Hall  hi  the  la  if  11  indel  and  II  ivdn 
val.  For  this,  of  course,  the  Coliseum  is  really 
:  ime.  Bui  the  New  ITork  critics,  who  deify 
Noi  ■.  chai  go  the  fault  on  t  li"  chorus  and  even 
complain  thai  Mr.  Gilmore's  cannonading  wasn't 
very  loud!     We  beg  of  him  to   secure    for 

■  ■■. ;  fe:  ti  val  a  large  supply  ol    fin  I 
class  tl                 torms    and    two   or   three    prime 

■South  American  eai  thqualu 

Chi  re  ■    tin-    c  lion i - 

which  musl  have  attracted  the  attentioi 

ier.     1 1     wa  The 

adage  thai  large  bodies  move  slow  provi   I 

anew.     Nei  er  wa  i  grander  mu  ic  heard  in   \ 
i    i    than   il"'   '■in-.'  ils   ti '  in    M  "S 

■ 
m    I  rain:  il 
I  !ul  the    eleph   nt  could  nol 

-  ■       ■■  It  was  a 

if  tons  which  neil  Ira  i 

po\\     ful  .  .■.  ild  bcai 

i 

ruled  to 
the  latter   i 
. 
once,  « 

111  in  my  times, 

n  with  a    vigor    i  hal    il    •■■■ 

hardly  bi  ing  them  up  to    lime.      L'l 

that  in 

«  ;    :.  formed       Tl        was    tru 

.    ■■]    to 
■    -third    (oo 
v.     Ii 

a  more  rapid 

■  i  mid 
convenient  point,  from  fear 

I 
achieve!  .     ■    \ 

be  to  I  i  Mendel      In      1 

tendency  I  1   .  . 

I  to     and  it  wa  i 

hea r t.i         re   i e] 

I,  and  that 

I 
1 

.    ,    i     :■.    i  hi     jubilee  c       erl      i 

- 

"  I  [all   luja.li  cln  irus,"  . 

much  else  with  I  hem.     Th  ire  ;     i  lii 
v.iml    which    ill"    best 
becomes  uni 

',' 
one  thousand  sin     i         five    tl        md    is    I",    no 

i  at  the  Bost 
lee  o\  I  it.     Besides,  whci 

••«  tl  ■  ■         ire  a 

il'ill      !       '-       '■::.'       :i        :' 

ma\    eem,  nt  to 

the  \  olunie  of  their  ; 
make  the  w 

i   mu  effect.     It 

they  so  often  fell  behind  tin    n         pliant  and  duc- 
tile orchesl  ra.     No  fin 

bled  anywl  ty  in  Ann  r- 

ica  can  i      hei  p  i  ,  and 

the  New  Yoi  kei  s,  much  a    il  ■■  ■■      leer  al    B 
know  thai  as  well  a:  i  ny  one.     In    view    of  the 
in  !  difficulties  to  bo  v  did 

their  part  s 

alrea  ly  hinle  1,  a  chorus  of  half  the    size    in   the 
same  capa  ind  especia 

•  f  half  the  size—  ■•■  deal  moi  e 

'  Yet 

i  would  lo 

an  ind  ■  ••  ibable  sense   of  imn 
in  th      h  i  ; 


of  a  J  ir  of  voices.     It   is  a 

su  bl  i  m  e  suggest  ion  ol  : 

i .      ■  i   give        '■  ■  ■■  I    '  ■ .   ' '    ■ 

suit. 

T  ie  cln  ral         :  of  the    festi  a  due 

in    i  very  lai    e  degrei    to  the  m  igtiifi  :enl  i .   pow- 
erful i  >rgan,  whos  :  t  me  buoy  od  up  i  he  \  oici 

I  immi  .    irably  to  the  gran  leur  of  the  com- 

I  effect: .      No  muni    i-  "i    •    ■  :.     tral 

n lent    could  have  pei :'.  i  med    this  office    so  well, 

ngei  as  they  we:  e,  would 

unded  w  pari      of  the 

I  u m  w ithou 

.    i  ;  .   .     Ilenl      rather,  n 

'     .         i  . ',  sr«  i  li  in  in  '  li  ii  M  imnioth  <  lave. 

most  d  I    effect's  we  re 

solutely  losl  V  room  of  such 

:     i.  .   .  I  .   .    i.  :     i::' irniing    the 

rh  more 
marl 
n  iili  unbo  mded  antl 

We  find  no  fault  with   Mr.    Gilm 

;  i 
gramme  ;  he  wa  li  to  kn   w  t  hat   a 

treat  i         sough'  an  I  won, 

.-on!  I  be  ■■     by    the    p     form    .    ■    ol 

■    .  .   .■   i 

to  let  the  ma  eai  i  works  of 

I  merit  uowledged   el 

...  and 

i  n  f  1 1  e  education 

I,  in  a   d  ughoul 

.!   have   wide  i  caching 

■ 

Son  Mi     G  il  more    and  his  ten 

thou    u   I  coadjutors.      In    pite  of  hindrance!  and 

.  i  .    I ee  m       he  set  dow n  a    i 
meriting  the  enthu 

en  1      towed    upon    it, 
and  taking  rank  nt  in  I  lie  mu 

I  aims  It  has  been   espec 

es    ble   In  mu- 
nol  .  an  I  profit- 
i,  il 
I  maim  '1  fes- 

tival     ive  re       ma       yeai 

:  md  artistic  sue- 

than  its  l  i    has  just 

1 


The  Peace  Festival  and  its  Results. 

.' J' . 

The  iertaking  as  thai 

lo  be  care  ful  ly 

.  h  ten  i  i 1 1  I 

and    two   utili- 
sed by 
i  si  even  m  irely  with  a  g l-nal  un   1 

■   .  • 

■  from 
sighl  -         icnces  to 

American  art,  ai  I   be  thought- 

fully -in  lii  .li.'  :i 

plishm  ml  ol  poses,   it   is   well    that   thai 

:  the  blunder  avoided  in  fu- 
1-  re  done  a         lit  I  then 

that   flow  s 
illy  from  woi  k  well  pi 

One  ill  that  is  likely  gai 1  by 

ican  art       1  leretofore 
Am.'i  ic     has  had  no  stai  tl   art- 

( lei  - 
m  iny  li  n  supposed  that  liven 

1    .''-."■  Il 

,     ■  luction  of  their   operas.     At 

minari      with 
ion  than  could  be  crowded  into  a 
few  weeks,  .■  ■ 

m    al  mm..    1  ai  I  .  .mm:  in      are  i  om  ei  t  ed,  to  an 

I !  ■■  mil'mi'.wimn 

A   will  It  not  be  possible  to  ignore 
Dlie 
nals  of  Eu  ill  q  lestions 

I 
tell  '.li  ed  read        that  the  1  u 
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ering  of  singers  and  players  ought  togeth- 

er lias  jus!  been  held  in  the  United   Slates. 

The  enterprise  has  been  conceived  and  execu- 
ted <>n  a  scale  in  keeping  with  the  vastness  of  the 
country,  with  the  breadth    and    la  of  I  he 

American  methods,  and  with  the  expedition  'and 

fearlessne  -  thai  characterize  all  ■  attempts  in 

untried  fields  of  effort.  It  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  magnitude  and  darin  !  o( 
the  scheme  proposed,  and  must  now  command  its 
respect  by  the  manner  in  which  it  1ms  been  ac 
complished.  Ifil  has  done  for  us  no  more  than 
this,  it  has  done  enough. 

But  it  has  done  more.  Il  has  shown  .  h 
people  can  think  of  something  beyond  mechani- 
cal inventions  and  the  almighty  dollar,  and  il  has 
given  earnest  of  a  noble  musical  future  for  Amer- 
ica. The  gn  us  which  did  the  work  of  the 
first  four  days  demonstrated  this;  but  confirming 
it  was  I  hing  fact  that  when  they  with- 
drew there  were  still  ten  thousand  <  hildren  ready 
to  step  directh  into  their  places,  and  possessing 
the  ability  to  sing  almost,  as  well  as  their  elders. 

And  here  lei  a  give  New  England  the  credit 
thai  is  her  due.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  train- 
ing in  the  rudiments  of  music  which  is  part  of 
her  common  school  education,  and  the  very  gen- 
eral cultivation  there  siven  to  chorus  singing,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  immense  army  of  vo- 
calists who  took  part,  in  the  Jubilee  were  from 
the  Eastern  States.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston  alone  furnished  six  hundred 
and  fifty  voices.  Lei  the  whole  country  emulate 
the  example  of  New  England,  and  there  will 
soon  be  heard  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
vast  territory,  not  only  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive, the  hum  of  spindle,  and  the  din  of  the 
forge,  bat.  everywhere,  in  peaceful  contrast,  with 
these  sounds  of  daily  labor,  the  pleasant  harmo- 
nies of  evening  choral    onp 

But  while  awarding  this  merited  praise,  it. 
seems  a  lies  to  ignore  the  fact  that  great  defects 
marred  the  performance  of  many  of  the  pieces. 
They  have,  been  freely  pointed  out  and  comment- 
ed upon  in  the  reports  that  appeared  from  day 
to  day  in  this  journal.  The  great  chorus  and  or- 
chestra could  not  be  held  together    lone    enough 

to  give  them  the  i essary  rehearsals;  and  even 

if  they  could  have  been,  the  forces  were  too  large 
aeel  the  building  too  spacious  for  the  most  accu- 
rate results.  And  yet  whole  the  blemi  hes  were 
many,  the  merits  were  also  great.  Then-  was 
such  a  majesty  of  tone  as  never  before  was  heard 
— a  solemnity,  richness,  depth,  and  grandeur  of 
effect  that  were  intensely  moving.  This  grand 
.  ion  of  tone,  where  all  effect  of  individual 
in  was  lost  and  the  voices  were  melted  into 
one,  like  the  massive  song  of  the  ocean  surf,  was 
one  of  tli  ■  most  impressive  1  'feres  ol  the  gre.ai 
festival,  and  could  not  proceed  from  any  smaller 
chorus. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  any  special  excellence  in 
the  performance  of  s  given  piece  that  we  look 
when  we  speak  of  the  results  attending  this  fes- 
tival, but  to  the  recognition  that  it  secures  to  us 
from  foreign  nations,  to  its  influence  in  giving  a 
fresh,  impulse  to  art  at  home,  and  to  the  enthusi- 
asm necessarily  kindled  from  the  magnetism  of  so 
many  joined  together  in  a  great  enterprise.  It 
will  be  talked  of  for  months  in  every  hamlet  in 
Massachusetts,  and  its  inllaep.ee  felt  in  every 
church  choir  and  musical  circle.  In  this  direc- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  its  power  for 
good,  and  looked  at  Irom  this  point  of  view  it 
i.e.. i  i'ii!  us  with  hepe  for  the.  musical  future  of 
our  land. 


tmrmt]  oi        -it. 

BOSTON,  JULY  8,  1869. 

The  National  Peace  Jubilee. 
I  lumns  are  lied  with 

this  remarkable  project,  the  dream,  the  one  life 
purpose,  foi  two  years,  of  Mr.  Patrick  S.  Gil- 
MOhe,  and  with  its  still  mi  '"able  fulfil- 

ment in  Ibis  citv  on  the  five  dais  which  an  Irish- 


lighl  call  !  he  nexl  to  "the  top  of  the  ;■  ear," 
crowning  the  slope  that  leads  right  up  to  .Mid- 
summer, June  15th  to  19th  inclusive, 
dreamer  famous  a  popular  hero  ir  his  way.  In- 
deed we  fear  such  stars  as  Mendi  Is  i  hn  just  now, 
or  Mozarl ,  if  they  lived  amoii]  n  .  «  ould  "p 
their  ineffectual  fires"  before  uch  Calcine  efful- 
gence.    The  Jubilee  has  1 n    the    all-al   oi 

topic  for  the  lasl  month.  As  we  have  been  si- 
lent about  it  during  the  preparation  ol 
mighty  work;  and  since,  with  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  plan,  it  has  been  pushed  forward 
with  sueh  faith  and  em  rgy  that  the  imagination 
of  the  People,  the  "popular  heart,"  perhaps  we 
should  even  say  the  good  genius  of  our  Pei 
fired  and  filled  with  it,  has  adopted  it  and  made 
it  its  own,  t. :,  '  ;  it  were  into  its  own 
likeness  :  since  it,  has  been  crowned  with  such 
unique  success,  we  can  do  no  less  than  gather 
together  what  we  can  of  its  history,  weigh  its  re- 
sults fi i  our  own  point  of  view,  and   note  the 

impression  it  has  made  on  others. 

To  do  this  satisfactorily,  we  must  let  the  topic 
still  encroach  quite  largely  on  another  paper. 

For  the  present,  we  borrow  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the.  Jubilee,  with  lists  of  the  participa- 
tors, &c.,  from  the  Daily  Advertiser.  We  have 
copied  two  among  a  number  of  the  most  sensible 
and  candid  of  the  critical  summaries  which 
appeared  in  other  papers.  We  ask  attention, 
also,  to  the  clear,  sound  statement,  contributed  on 
our  last  page,  of  tie/  acoustic  results  of  the  novel 
experiment  of  music  by  10,000  voices  in  a  build- 
ing holding  nearly  30.000  listeners  (if  listeners 
they  could  all  be  called). 

For  ourselves,  as  our  readersknow,  we  came 
to  it  sceptically,  little  disposed  to  trust  or  coun- 
tenance a  musical  project  making  sueh  enormous 
claims,  and  so  unblushingly  heralded  after  the 
manner  of  things  as  uncongenial  as  possible  to 
(lie  whole  sphere  of  Art.  The  following  letters, 
which  we  transfer  from  the  Ni  a-  York  Tribune  of 
Saturday  and  Monday  last,  describe  our  position 
candidly,  before  and  since  the  feast,  though  not 
as  briefly  or  concisely  as  we  could  have  wished. 
It  was  due  to  a  very  large  el  :.;  of  the  most  sin- 
cere, enlightened,  earnest  friends  of  music  and  of 
culture,  who,  as  far  as  any  public  expression  was 
concerned,  were  entirely  silent  and  unrepresent- 
ed from  the  first,  to  state  the  way  the  thing  look- 
ed to  them  from  the  outset,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  seeming  harshness  or  unfairness  now  that 
the  plan  is  generally  counted  a  success,  a  great 
event  in  some  important  senses,  if  not  all.  As 
for  Mr.  Gilmore,  he  has  fairly  earned  all  the  re- 
ward which  a  grateful  people  appear  eager  to  be- 
siow.  If  the  laudations  of  the  newspapers  do  not 
turn  his  head — and  so  far  we  know  he  takes  it. 
sanely,  modestly  and  simply — it  is  infinitely  tohis 
i.  So  was  his  behavior  during  the  last  days 
of  the  Jubilee,  in  keeping  himself  and  his  own 
I  "■  uliar  element  of  "Anvil  Choruses,"  &c.,  reso- 
lutely in  the  background,  rather  than  spoil  the 
classical  programme  of  the  fourth  day.  or  rudely 
break  the  fairy  spell  of  the  school  children"s  fes- 
tival. 

Tlis  Peace  JuMIee  Summed  up. 

To  the  Editoi  I     !'"ne. 

Sir  : — You  ask  for  "  a  careful,  critical  summary  of 
the  net  result :" — musically,   of  course,    you    mean 
Bat  to  weigh  that  righ  :  look    at    more. 

Yrour  able  con       undents  iren   you  the  details 

and  impressions  day  by  day.     To  see  it  in    the   right. 


light,  tl  her.     We  must  be- 

gin by  going  hi    I    to 
I .  How  ili,  Plan  looked  at  first,  and  how  it  was  worked 

"/>■ 

At  first  sight,  certainly,  the  project  was   vain-glori- 
ous.    The  ivhol  of  the  announce 

as  to  commend  it  more  to  the  noisy  are!  spread-eagle 
cla     i  f  an    to  still,   thoughtful    lovers    oi' 

thin  country  and  of  peace  ;  while,  in  respect  to  mu- 
sic, its  enormous  premise,  its  ambition  to  achieve 
"the  greatest,"  to  "thrust"  greatness  tipon  us  by 
orce  of  numbers,  and  so  eclipse  the  musical 
triumphs  of  the  world  by  saying  :  "Go  to  now,  lot  us 
ehi  ten  tine-  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  yet  was  done" 
— this,  and  the  extra-musical  effects,  the  clap-trap 
Ities,  grotesquely  mingled  :n  its  programmes, 
chilled  the  sympathies  of  the  real,  the  enlightened, 
the  disinterested  music-lovers,  who,  feeling  for  the 
honor  and  the  modesty  of  Art,  two  qualities  as  insep- 
arable in  the  artistic  character  as  they  are  in  woman, 
inevitably  shrank  from  such  grandiloquent  preten- 
sion, as  much  as  they  inflamed  the  imagination  of 
the  ignorant  or  only  sentimentally  and  vaguely  mu- 
sical. "Twenty  thousand  voices  !"  Why  will  you 
have  so  many,  when  even  the  grandest  of  Handelian 
Choruses  are  better  sung  by  1,000'?  And  then  will 
'  pie"  under  one  roof  hear,  or  let  hear,  as 
well  as  audiences  in  smaller  halls  ?  But  it  shall  be 
"the  Greatest  Feast  of  Sublime  and  Inspiring  Har- 
mony ever  heard  in  any  part  of  the  World!"  (sic) 
This  is  calculating  greatness  upon  a  mere  material 
scale  of  numbers  ;  this  makes  your  physical  giant  a 
greater  man  than  Shakespeare;  this  confounds  the 
grand  homme  with  the  liomme grand.  Shall  quantity 
compete  with  quality  "!  Shall  great  in  mass  be  meas- 
ured against  great  in  kind  ?  We  are  making  musi- 
cal progress  in  America;  in  popular  musical  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  support  of  high-toned  concerts, 
in  some  of  our  cities,  we  have  ready  something  to 
boast  of;  hut  does  any  one  believe  that  we  are  yet  so 
musical  that  we  can  produce  a  musical  festival  as  great 
in  quality,  in  kind,  in  spirit,  as  the  hest  of  the  Old 
World  ?  To  a  true  musical  character,  which  wcra 
the  rarer  l    "  r,  at  least,  if  not  to  see)  :  a 

greatest  Jubilee  like  this,  or  say  some  festival  at  Diis- 
seldorf,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  performers,  but 
with  Mendelssohn  for  a  conductor,  and  such  an  or- 
chestra as  only  can  lie  found  in  Germany,  and  such  a 
programme  (not.  only  Handel  Oratorios,  but  Passion 
Music  or  Magnificat  of  Bach,  and,  as  it  was  at  tins 
last  Whitsuntide,  with  a  Joachim  to  play  Beethoven's 
Concerto,  instead  of  an  Ole  Bull  with  "Mother's 
Prayer")  ;  and  above  all,  with  such  a  spirit  of  sin- 
cere, true  art  and  poetry  and  piety  pervading  the 
whole  feast,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  heterogeneous 
nonsense, all  flattering  of  vanities, catering  to  all  tastes 
and  no  taste,  startling  ad  captandum  clap-trap,  sub- 
stitution of  effect  for  meaning,  to  which  add  decent 
self-respecting  abstinence  from  the  "swell"  style  of 
advertisement  ?  Or,  not  to  look  so  far,  compare  it 
w  ith  our  own  best  efforts  here,  with  the  last  Handel 
and  Haydn  Festival  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  where 
audiences  of  3,000  people  heard  three  or  four  great 
Oratorios  entire,  with  Choral  Symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven, and  admirable  symphony  concerts  besides,  all  in 
one  week,  impressively  performed  by  an  orchestra  of 
hardly  more  than  100  instruments  and  chorus  of  S00 
voices:  was  not  that,  musically,  greater  ' 

Mind,  we  are  putting  the  case  as  it  looked,  as  it 
must  have  looked,  to  really  musical  and  sensible  per- 
sons at  the  outset;  as  it  would  certainly  have  looked 
to  Mendelssohn,  had  he  been  living  then  and  here. 
The  idea  and  the  authorship  presented  the  same  as- 
pect. That  the  projector,  master-spirit,  brain,  and 
central  organizing  force  of  the  "greatest  musical  fes- 
tival in  all  the  agi  s"  should  he.  not  a  Mendelssohn, 
a  Handi  I,  oi  musical  man  of  any  sort,  or  hard- 

ly one  who  fell  -,  buta  Gilmore, 

a  cl  ver  leader  of  a  !o?al  baud,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
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i/.cd  by  Bach,  instead  of  Nicolai,  if  only  that  Bach 
might  have  had  some  recognition  among  the  other 
mighty  masters.  Two  things  were  proved  at  onco  : 
thai  there  was  no  increase  of  loudness  al  all  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  voices  ;  and  that,  even  if  the 
farthest  voices  reached  the  car  a  fragmentofa  second 
later  than  the  nearest,  the  ear  was  not  aware  of  it, 
while  many  individual  imperfections,  even  false  notes, 
possibly,  were  swallowed  up  iii  tin-  great  volume  and 
momentum  of  the  muss.  The  same  held  good  of  the 
other  pieces  of  plain  choral  harmony  :  Keller's 
American  Hymn,"  and  the  concluding  "God  Save 
the  Queen"  (which  one  of  our  Psalm  Kings,  Psalm- 
anazar  I.,  we  dare  say,  has  nicknamed  "America") 
sung  to  "My  Country,"  with  all  the  spread-eagle  ac- 
companiments  of  drums,  guns,  bells,  &c.  The  Mo- 
zari  "Gloria"  was  a  good  selection  for  a  day  of  Peace, 
and,  though  it  moved  unsteadily,  yet  by  its  animation 
and  its  clear  intention  made  most  hearers  deaf  to 
faults.  Wagner's  Tannhiiuser  Overture  did  not  prove 
a  fortunate  selection  for  that  great  orchestra,  nor  had 
it  any  special  fitness  for  the  occasion,  except  as  a 
piece  of  stirring  effect  music.  In  few  parts  of  the 
vast  space  could  much  of  it  be  heard  ;  the  violins 
and  brass  told  well  ;  the  reeds,  intrusted  with  the 
theme  at  times,  were  lost.  The  Overture  to  "Tell" 
fared  somewhat  better,  at  least  in  the.  spirited  finale, 
though  the  opening,  so  beautiful  with  violoncellos 
(60  of  them,)  was  dumb  show  to  all  hut  the  nearest. 
One  envied  the  singers  their  places  round  the 
rim  of  the  great  seething  instrumental  maelstrom, 
looking  down  into  it  as  well  as  hearing.  The  "Ave 
Maria"  solo,  built  by  Gounod  upon  a  prelude  of 
Bach,  was  notable  for  the  rich  ohligato  unison  of  the 
200  violins  (though  all  there  was  of  Bach  about  it, 
the  arpeggio  modulation,  complete  in  itself,  and  used 
by  Gounod  for  accompaniment,  was  covered  up  so 
as  to  be  imperceptible),  and  for  the  clearness  with 
which  Mine.  Rosa's  voice  penetrated  the  whole  space, 
although  it  sounded  far  off  and  in  miniature,  as  if 
heard  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera  glass.  In 
the  Inflammatus  her  triumph  was  more  signal,  while 
the  great  choralafliimaxes  look  like  the  grander  sum- 
mits in  the  memory  of  mountain  scenery.  'The  rest 
was  sensational :  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  glorified 
by  such  broad  treatment,  with  artillery  and  bells  be- 
side— a  signal,  as  it  were,  to  all  the  world  outside 
that  Jubilee  had  reached  its  highest  moment — and 
with  the  melody  so  divided  between  deeper  and  high- 
er voices  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  for  average 
singers  of  its  great  compass.  That  indeed  was  thril- 
ling I  March  from  "The  Prophet,"  by  full  band  of 
one  thousand — business  enough  for  all  their  throats 
of  brass.  And  Verdi's  "Anvil  Chorus,"  causing 
wildest  excitement— not  precisely  a  legitimate  effect 
of  music,  not  the  kind  of  excitement  or  emotion 
which  musical  people  seek  ;  fatal  to  that  mood  and 
temper  of  an  audience  in  which  music  as  such  can  be 
felt,  Such  effects  are  ,  ttra  musical  ;  the  spectacle, 
the  hundred  scarlet  firemen,  &c,  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  Besides,  the  hundred  anvils  had  a  queer 
and  toy-like  sound,  jingle  of  sleigh  bells  rather  than 
the  honest  Vulcan  ring.  This  was  Mr.  Gilmore's 
day,  and  he  conducted  all  the  patriotic  pieces,  includ- 
ing the  opening  Choral,  in  which  he  realized  a  good 
pianissimo,  one  of  the  finest  effects  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  voices  Mr.  Eichberg  conducted  in  the  Tannhau- 
ser  overture,  and  "Coronation  March;"  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn  in  the  solos  and  the  Gloria. 

The  second  was  a  great  day  of  excitement.  Add- 
ed to  the  eclat  of  the  Festival,  now  in  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess, was  the  visit  of  the  President,  rather  disturbing 
the  conditions  precedent  for  the  "Gi  and  t  llassical  Pro- 
gramme," which  had  been  much  relied  on  for  the 
conversion  or  conviction  of  the  musically  cultivated. 
The  crowd  was  enormous— double  that  of  the  day 
before  ;  curiosity,  hero-worship,  swelling  heart  of 
patriotism,  doubtless  drew  more  than  music  did.  Ot 
course  not  the  best  sort  of  audience  either  to  hear  or 
let  hear.  Well,  the  selections  were  all  excellent ; 
though  we  would  except, perhaps,  the  opening  Festi- 
val Overture  by  Nieolai  on  Luther's  Choral.  The 
plain  Choral,  to  our  mind,  was  grander,  than  with 
that  orchestral  counterpoint  and  trivial  episodical 
theme  between  the  stanzas  ;  not  being  great  work 
in  that  kind,  like  Bach's,  it.  weakens  the  impression. 
Of    three    Handel  Choruses.  "See    the   conquering 


hero"  was  the  most  effective ;  "And  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord,"  was  taken  SO  slow  as  to  make  it  hard  to  sing 
— a  necessity,  real  or  fancicrl,  in  conducting  so  vast 
a  multitude  through  any  labyrinthine  movement, 
We  were  surprised  that  we  could  hear  Mi  a  Phil- 
lipps's  voice  so  well  ;  there  is  a  weight  ill  lu-r  rich 
tones    that     carries    far   and    quietly    pervades.      The 

piece,  one  of  the  best  for  her,  and  one  of  her  besl  ef- 
forts, Mozart's  "iVon  piu  di  Jiori,"  was  too  good  for 
the  crowd,  not  heard  by  some  on  account  of  restless 
noise,  and  not  appreciated  by  the  majority.  Such  a 
crowd  contributes  nothing  on  its  own  part  to  music, 
does  not  truly  listen,  but  waits  to  he  smitten  and  car- 
ried away.  "He  watching  over  Israel,"  the  gentle, 
softly  swelling  chorus  from  Elijah,  strange  to  say, 
proved  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  choruses 
that  week  ;  like  a  broad  Amazon  the  stream  moved 
steadily  and  evenly  within  bounds,  and  the  round, 
full,  smooth  quality  of  the  collective  tone  is  some- 
thing memorable.  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim"  was 
just  the  perfect  selection  for  Parepa-Kosa  in  that 
place,  and  was  the  chicfest  triumph  of  her  voce 
With  Arbuckle's  trumpet  obligate  (one  longs  for  the 
real  crackling  old-fashioned  trumpet  though)  it  made 
great  effect,  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  would  be  in  a 
smaller  hall  ;  but  the  half-musical,  which  is  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  any  such  great  audience,  always 
need  the  personal  element  to  interest  them  in  music, 
and  go  the  full  half-way  to  meet  a  solo.  The  inter- 
mission was  of  course  filled  with  the  Hero-President. 
Then  came  Part  II.,  the  great  Schubert  Symphony 
in  C,  Mr.  Zerrahn's  capital  selection  for  his  grand 
orchestra  ;  great  hopes  had  been  placed  on  that,  for 
what  symphonic  work  can  bear  such  magnified  pre- 
sentment, if  not  that  work?  Alas!  the  Tantalus 
cup  was  rudely  snatched  away.  The  Symphony 
was  to  be  sacrificed  ;  the  other  element,  fasting  from 
native  noise  and  anvils  and  free  swing  of  hurrah 
boys,  had  grown  irrepressible.  To  the  brave  Presi- 
dent all  music  is  alike,  they  say,  and  how  easy  for 
some  one  of  the  irrepressibles  to  prompt  him  to  ex- 
press a  wish  for  good  Spread-Eagle  Scream  with 
anvils  I  So  into  the  programme,  unannounced,  and 
right  before  the  Symphony,  were  thrust  bodily  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  "Anvil  Chorus,"  once  and 
again,  until  the  building  shook  with  thunder  of  ap- 
plause ;  all  mood  for  finer  music  was  destroyed,  all 
fine  conditions  broken  up,  Prospero  Schubert's  wand 
tossed  under  feet.  The  Symphony  was  killed  !  knock- 
ed on  the  bead  by  anvils  I  The  wand,  however,  was 
picked  up  and  waved  for  form's  sake.  But  it  bad 
grown  late ;  people  were  weary,  restless,  moving 
about,  or  starting  homeward,  talking  aloud,  in  no 
mood  to  listen  or  let  others  hear  ;  so  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  Scherzo  were  omitted  ;  the  beautiful 
Andante  (of  the  "heavenly  length")  was  scarcely 
heard,  and  never  did  flie  impetuous  sublime  finale, 
with  the  thunder  thumps  of  double  basses  (think  of 
70  or  80  of  them  !)  sound  so  feebly.  Were  we  right 
in  the  suspicion  that  the  "classical"  programmes 
were  apologetic,  meant  to  be  like  the  "off  nights"  in 
a  theatre,  a  compliment  to  musical  taste,  while  the 
substantial  meal  was  for  the  fire-eaters,  the  sensation- 
alists who  go  forth  "seeking  a  sign?"  Good  Mr. 
Zerrahn's  best  opportunity  was  frustrated  ;  he  could 
not  try  the  effect  of  monster  orchestra  on  tins  the 
chosen  symphony.  How  much  more  satisfactory  it 
may  have  been  in  the  rehearsal,  we  do  not  know. 
Poor  chance  after  this  for  Haydn  choruses  :  "The 
Marvelous  Work,"  and  "The  Heavens  are  telling  ;" 
for,  sing  as  they  might  to  an  audience  preoccupied, 
it  still  went  :  "The  anvils  are  telling."  The  selected 
trio  of  a  dozen  solo  singers  on  each  part  was  very 
pleasing  when  it  could  he  heard  ;  but  there  was  much 
floundering  in  the  great  chorus,  and  what  was  most 
"telling,"  as  was  just  said,  was  retrospective  and 
subjective  ;  the  chords  those  hammers  set  to  vibrat- 
ing were  still  undamped. 

Third  day,  like  the  last,  but  more  so.  I  was  not 
there,  and  should  have  had  to  be  dragged  there  aftei 
that  fatigue.  It.  was  the  17th  of  June — of  course, 
the  chief  day  in  the  anvil  calendar.  That  should 
have  been  the  President's  day;  so  the  two  kinds 
could  have  been  kept,  distinct,  one  day  for  music  and 
one  day  for  glory. 

Fourth  .by,  Friday,  best  of  all.  The  one  really 
al  occasion,  when  the  programme,  choice  in 
itself,  was  preserved  in  its  purity.  I  had  the  fortune 
to  sit  very  near  the  stage,  and  found  it  by  far  the 
best  place  for  hearing.  Even  the  orchestra  became 
appreciable.  Mr.  Eichberg  led  Weber's  "Jubili  '- 
Overture,  which  perhaps  went  best  of  nil  the  orches- 
tral pieces  in  the  festival.  Mr.  Zerrahn  led  all  the 
rest.  The  glorious  old  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven, the  one  of  all  others  the  best  known  among 
u-',  and  most  sure  of  close  attention,  was  cut  short, 
needlessly,  as  there  was  time  enough,  and  the  vast 
audience  was  calm  ;  the  chance  at  last  seemed  offei  -  I. 
Bur  no.  the  experience  of  Wednesday  had  un- 
nerved the   valor  and  faith  for  Symphonies  in  that 


place;  there  was  not  courage  lefl  to  risk  it.  So  the 
lirst  movement  ("Fate  knocking  at  'he  door")  was 

left  out  ;  so,  too,  was  the  Scb, ■;•/<!— the  curiosity  to 
hear  80  double  basses  execute  their  scramble  went 
ungratified  ;  and.  though  the  glorious  March  Finale 
sounded  very  well  (and  the  Andante,  too),  yet,  rob- 
bed of  its  prelude,  out  of  which  ii  grows  so  marvel- 
ously,  it  lost  half  its  effect,  while  the  return  of  the 
three-four  Scherzo  rhythm  in  the  middle  of  the 
march  was  meaningless.  Tin-  was  the  only  mi  de- 
meanor of  the  concert.  Miss  Philipps  sang  that  large 
and  simple  aria  of  Handel,  "Lascia,"  &c,  in  her  no- 
blest style,  and   with    incredible  effect   for    that    vast 

ph The  ten  thousand  singers  had   grown   more 

at  home  in  their  work,  more  blended  and  assimilated 
by  common  effort  and  enthusiasm,  now  burning  at 
something  like  white  heat,  and  almost  everything 
went  better  than  before  with  them.  Best  of  all,  the 
grave  and  solid  chorals  frbm  St.  Paul — that  with  the 
startling  trumpet  interlude,  "Sleepers,  awake,"  espec- 
ially. It  is  the  solid,  ponderous  swing  of  the  great 
mass  of  sound  in  plain,  long  chords  like  the-,-,  sound 
equally  diffused  and  oceanic,  yet,  like  tic  '.vile  waste 
of  waters,  smooth  and  unobtrusive,  that  dwells  in  the 
mind  as  the  best,  the  true  effect  of  choral  force  so 
multiplied.  Yet  all  must,  own  that  that  more  rapid, 
graphic,  difficult,  exciting  chorus  of  Mendelssohn, 
the  great  Rain  chorus  from  "Elijah"  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  choral  achievement  of  the  whole  Festival, 
which  most  signally  rewarded  effort.  It  was  electri- 
fying. Zerrahn,  wisely,  would  not  risk  a  repetition. 
The  down  rush  through  the  scale  of  those  two  hun- 
dred violins  was  a  thing  to  thank  God  for,  like  the 
rain.  The  Haydn  chorus,  the  "Inflammatus,"  tins 
tunc  with  eight  choice  soprani  for  the  solo,  the  Prayer 
from  "Moses,"  and  the  Mozart  Gioria  again,  made 
good  impression,  though  faults  might  be  found  had 
one  the  impression  present.  The  Gloria  past,  the 
Handel  Hallelujah  alone  remains,  and  we  await  it 
strong  in  the  peace  and  security  of  a  pure  musical 
communion  so  far  unbroken.  But  think  not  that 
"the  other  element"  has  all  this  time  been  sitting 
quite  so  patiently.  Creditable  it  was,  indeed,  to  mu- 
sical taste  and  culture  here,  that  the  vast  audience 
had  not  shrunk  perceptibly  before  a  programme  alto- 
gether classical  ;  but  think  not  that  all  those  20,000 
people  came  there  without  some  inward  assurance  that 
the  Anvil  Chorus  would  appear  and  take  its  throne, 
as  matter  of  course,  by  divine  right  of  its  own,  divine 
right  of  disorder  !  Loud  was  the  clamor  for  it.  For- 
tunately, the  means  and  men  for  it  were  absent  :  or 
rather,  thanks  and  all  honor  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  who 
modestly  yielded  the  command  that  day,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  have  the  programme  interrupted. 
Yet  the  Hallelujah  suffered  after  the  confusion  ;  sing- 
ers bad  grown  weary,  nervous  too,  perhaps,  and  the 
effect  of  the  great,  chorus,  even  with  all  those  means, 
was  not  so  overwhelming  as  it  has  been  on  more  or- 
dinary occasions.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  noble  con- 
cert, heartily  enjoyed  by  all  so  placed  that  they  could 
listen,  and  a  comparison  of  this  with  Wednesday's 
concert  gives  a  capital  illustration  of  a  great  point 
in  the  art  of  programme-making — the  importance, 
namely,  of  keeping  incongruous  elements  distinct. 

It.  was  on  Saturday  morning,  tie-  School  <  Ihildren's 
dav,  that  we  were  touched  and  made  to  feel  for  once. 
The  charming  scene,  the  innocent,  pure  spirit  of  the 
whole,  the  fresh,  sweet,  silvery  voices  of  the  7,000 
children,  admirably  true  and  blended  in  three-part 
song  anil  unison,  their  own  expressions  of  delight, 
their  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  silvery  shouts  of 
applause,  the  kaleidoscopic  unity  of  movement  in 
their  physical  and  vocal  gymnastic  exercises,  all 
combined  to  make  an  exquisite  impression.  It  was 
good  to  be  there.  It  meant  much  for  the  future  and 
fir  culture.  \x  was  not  an  art  occasion,  to  he  sure, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  be.  It  was  unique,  a  side  of 
the  Festival  entirely  by  itself;  the  most  genuine  and 
sincere  of' all,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  inter- 
esting. The  beauty  of  it  was  that  it  did  nol  pretend 
or  strive  to  he  anything  hut  just  what  it  was.  But 
when  tiie  exercises  came  to  measured  breathing,  then 
to  the  first  utterance  of  a  pure  tone,  swelling  and  living 
away  with  the  most  beautiful  en  endo  and 
do  that  we  ever  heard,  and  finally  to  the  blended 
tones  of  the  Trichord,  purity  itself,  like  the  white  ray 
of  "holy  light"  divided  by  the  prism,  we  were  fain 
to  call  that  just  the  most  exquisite  moment  of  the 
whole  week's  Festival.  Simple,  but  divine  ;  imper- 
sonal, hut  alive  ;  without  conscious  meaning,  but  im- 
plying all  !  And,  after  such  an  illustration  as  the 
whole  Jubilee  bad  given  of  the  musical  resources  of 
our  people,  was  it  not  worth  the  while  to  see  the  nur- 
sery where  the  seeds  thereof  are  sown  ? 

III.       The    Xet    Results. 

As  an  occasion,  of  a  new  kind,  of  unexampled  mag- 
nitude (unless  in  semi-barbarous  times  or  Oriental 
countries) — whatever  may  have  been  musically — the 
Jubilee  was  a  success.     All  acknowledge  it,  not  with- 
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out  joy,  even  though  at  limes  it  may  come  over  some 
of  us  again  in  the  character  it  wore  from  the  first,  as 
a  strange  overshadowing  apparition,  a  vnst  work  of 
willfulness,  which  had  intrinsically,  ideally,  no  right 
to  be.  As  a  man  eminent,  in  letters  and  in  public 
life  remarked  to  me  yesterday,  the  amount  of  it  is 
this:  "A  ridiculous  plan  redeemed  by  a  magnificent 
success."  Its  friends  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  wild 
nver  it.  Many  an  unbeliever  lias  been  wholly  or  in 
great  part  converted,  or  at  least  reconciled  to  it.  It 
has  become  a  splendid  Fact,  w  hich  has  10  lie  accepl 
cd.  If  the  projector  and  Ins  fellow  architects 
wrong,  attempting  the  impossible,  in  many  points  nl 
view  the  undesirable,  they  "builded  better  than  they 
knew."  It  seems  as  it — the  ball  once  set  in  motion, 
or,  rather,  [lie  vigorous  first  twist  once  given  at  the 
heart  and  centre  of  the  revolving  and  soon  formidably 
expanding  maelstrom — as  the  dream  and  lie1  intense 
will  of  one,  magnetizing  a  lew,  then  many,  passed  by 
degrees  into  a  popular  movement,  assuming  almosl 
national  dimensions,  until  the  very  aii  was  full  of  il 
— soon  every  particle  and  feature  of  it,  as  it  were, 
underwent  "a  sea  change"  in  the  tempering,  trans 
forming,  vitalizing,  and  idealizing  element  of  the  new, 
best  life  and  genius  of  a  great,  free  People;  having 
adopted  it  almost  before  they  knew  it.  and  hardly 
knowing  what  it  was,  they  meant  that  il  should  be 
American  in  some  sense  which  they  could  be  proud 
of,  ami  that  ihr  biggest  gathering  end  musical 
in  human  history,  in  spite  of  its  extravagances,  should 
si  ill  denote  us  n  uly,  ami  he  an  earnest  to  the  world  ol 

what  a nbition  for  tin-  tun-  glory  "fa  greal  nat  mi, 

what  a  sleepless  ideal  of  an  ever  highei  tyj i   Citi 

zenship  and  of  Society,  what  an    energy  ami   wi    I 
nl  mean*,  what  a  zeal  for  culture,  what  a  principle  of 
order  and  deep  love  of  harmony  are    in   us,   spite  "I 

our  diversities   and  the  wide  spa iter    which  we 

spread.  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  And  New  England, 
lh. siim  was  the  place  fur  it.     Wo  need  not 

to  show  what  has  been  s dvei  ally   acknowledged, 

that  such  a  feast  could  have  succeeded  nowhere  else 
but.  here 

Mu  ically,  the  Jubilee  had    iis   chief  triuni] 
precisely  those  selections  ivhii  h  were  the  least 
musical,  el  no  account  a,  Art,  no  interest   to  i 
music  lovers      The  pai  ts  i  al  were  addressed  in  these 
were  certainly  ma  mem  successes,  and  •. 
cessful   than  they  fur  the  most  part  hail  anticipated. 
Reasons  a  prion  were  ap  linst  great  su  I    I 

results  do  nol  di  sprovc  1  .a.  ss 

i  lonsider,  in  the  first  place,  the  mingling 

gruous,  intcrnei  ii I.  ments  in  i! u  imc  .  as 

we  have  seen  ;  'in  incongi  nity  involved  in  Me' 
ee./Z/vs  of  the  plan.     Tin  re  lay  ihe  I  no     if  tin    dil 
culty  :  the    inn;  '.a   was  ambiguous  ,  nee  ic  n 
simple  mnin ,       To  fire    tin    mi  igina  ion     ol   50,1  i  0 

I pie  am]  bring  them  all   to  thii 

than  good  music  had  in  bo  held  up  to  tl 
least  .a'  high  Ai  i  could  nol  do  it,  nor  could  thep 
of  high  Art.  do  otherwi  c  than  inn   away  and  h 
face  from  such  publicity  a.  that.     On  ei  hand; 

when  it  came  iii  ihe  ambitious  promise  of  combining 
all  the  \.>  '.d  ami  orchestral  resoui    ■   ol  the  land,  con- 
ductors nl'  high  standing,  artisl        lioolec!       P 
monic  concei  i  3,  accu  itomed  in  the  interp 
the  great  masters,  how  could  tl       ci   I]  I 

without  giving  them  fil  work  to  'he  m  ihe-  I  ic  oi  ■■. 
sion  worthy  ol  them  '     You  can   have   them 
'/.art,    BecthOvt  n,   and    :         .  lull    ma     he 

Choruses  and  "Yankee  l> II""  only.     The  pi  ide  of 

their  profess ,  an  I  whn  :ct,  su 

it,  has ;..  h..  resp  icti  d      They  inn  : 

for  An.  else  « ill  they  come  '     Mow  .  . 

not  simply  of  a  Musical  1  cstival,  but  also  of  a  Peace 

Jubilee.     Doubtless,  in  Mr.  Gill 

sire  to  display  He.-  musical  r-  ..in  ces  of  ihe  land - 

hmed  in  one  collective  effort  found  mi,' ■ 

inly  in  ihe  i-eiui  n  ,  !'  Peace.     Mon  I  r  < loneei , ;  ;■■  '-re 
hi'  passion  :  Peace  am]  ( lounti  r,  nls  i,  were  no 
gers  in  Ins  heart.     Glorious  and  sublime  il  seemed  to 
huu  to  make  the  two   ends  meet  :  n  hat    an  elei  t.  a 
eh. mi  uf  spark  .  brightne  -s  un  peakable,  si 
his  brain  at  th"  In  in   iug  ol  those  two  ]    les 
Then,  again,  a  ■  the  em  ic  v.  i  Ic I,  I  motivi 

earn.'  in  :    the  .li.hili  o  would  give  Boston  "i 

V  I  men]   as  it   n, a, a-  had  ."    Hade  would    HOW  to  us, 

&c,  (though  many  bui  nt  their  fingei  ■  I.     These 
tives  were  most  openly  avowed,   an.]    the   appeal  to 
hundreds  of  subscribers   was  mainly  pet  upon   I 
grounds      Ail  very  nil!  ;  bul  mu  for  Aim,        Sym- 
phonies were    promised    tn    conciliate   the    musical; 
gun    ami  am  d-,  national  airs,  eic  ,  in  draw  the 
iaia  am]  make  mi    huge    a    project    |  We 

e  in  ■  en  how  the  two  got  mi  togeth  a  ,  ho  ••  the  .  n 
>  I  illed  the  Symphony,  and  how  hard  was  absti- 
neni  e  from  an\  i  a   Has  a  al   programme 

I'm  is.'  e  allowed  its  com  -Thei  i  mid  not  he  a 
I"  in  i  illustration  ol  the  law  in  p  ogi  amme  making, 
in  ■■'.'!  ich  wo  liai  ■  ii.it    elements  inc 

me.  In'  kepi  apa:  t,  a-  i!  imaginj  ,  if  no     lestru      .  e,  to 


each  other.  Eaeli  pieee  fur  its  effect  is  much  depen- 
dent im  what  goes  before  and  after;  sensational 
piec  .-in,  in  be  encored,  rob  all  that  follow  ol  all 
fair  chance  for  attention  or  effect.  It  is  the  an  nt 
picture-hanging   as   applied  to    music,     We  are  far 

f saying  that  all  the  good  things  were  lost;  not 

a  lew  of  them  were  highly  enjoyable  to  thousands  la 
vorably  placed,  some  ol  the  noble  clioruses.no  doubt, 
to  all.  One  cheering  ign,  too,  could  l,"  read  in  all 
tins,  in  the  mere  indication,  spite  of  imperfect  reali- 
zation, of  -i,  many  good  things  it  showed  how  struma 
am]  deeply  seated,  how  widespread  the  love  of  the 
highest  kinds  of  music  has  become  in  our  communi- 
■  ■  .  ince  u  was  found  i  —  ntial  to  conciliate  it  ami  dc- 
fer  tu  it  sn  largely  in  these  programmes. 

ically,  or  cestl  vith  regard  to  space 

ami  povi  '■!  tf  numbers,  tl  i  Festival  was  welcome  fur 
in  [unities  t"  test  some  problems.  The  vast 
hall  had  been  pronounced  good  for  sound,  because  a 
single  viuee,  a  violin,  could  be  hear  I  in  us  furthest 
corners.  But  tie-  walls,  built  around  tie-  utmost  lim 
its  nt  tlie  range  of  a   strong    voice,  were    far  on 

that  of  man  v   vim  ' two  V0     ■■  than 

one,  ten  thousand  no  further  than  an  ordinary  cho- 
rus ;  tin'  only  gain  i-  in  intensity  an  1  quality,  so  I  u 
a    they  do  ii'  a'!:      '.  .  times  of  tone  h ere   -a. al 

lowed  up  in  those  great  liered  by  finss 

and  awnings,  or  leaked  away  through  i  revices 
:]..■    reached  tie'  ear      Neither  the 

and  volume,  were 
at  all  propi  the  colossal  numl  I 

cord  -.  red 

■       on  the  ol 
must  have            dized  ea  1,  "'I  .  ■       [n  rapid,  con 
cated  ime,  emenl  ,  ; here  was      confused   impres- 
sion, due  to  tlie  fra  ■  once  in 
lime  it  ti                                                     tits  300 
fei  :  ap  .i    to  reach  l 

'. 

trumci 

;,  |CC  ' 

sense  or  mind,  not 

....  .     .        , 

a  few  hu  I  ten    I 

'  I 

' 
Every   ] 
man  wall  say  :  Thai       is  no   place  i 
and  e:  [n  many  i 

the         been  mi  i  i    liri 
lecper   feel 

i     •  ■ 

ind  before 

ivciuin  — faint  in 

bet  to  a] 

I 
to  those 

For   I 
■ 

I     .     I 
I  th 
' 

t  would  have  lei  I 

must    !  ■ 

"1 

,  in  wh ich  the   exl 
wind  ticipated 

I 
r ,  the  out 

the  ]  ■  ■  .  : 

e     .    h       !.'.'. 
And   tin  ;r    i  ii,  ■  t     in. a I"    /  ■    ■    ■      inn  '  ■      .       S0,000 

t  of  whom  c 

:    who, 

ila  ted,  could  -  when 

'I 
Ii  were  heard        better  than  : 

1     ■   i 
' 
lion  of  a  i  vast  <i  c       Wil  multi- 

ical  .  inti 

greater  than  a...      u  have  a 

fy  with  a  ■         a,  the 

a  is  for  them  a  barn  a  one. 

But,  in   spue  of     be  physical  d 
painful,  I 

as  'a"      .              I,  in  th  ■  occasion,  in  ihe  scene  it-elf, 

in  tlie  m  itually  conscious   and    uplil  nee  ol 

that    mighty    multitude    of  human  a    gteat 

'       :  I,  .1   ta  th,.  effect    ol  iOund, 

,a  of  t    ■  at,     ;es.      Tn  sit 

t  h  ere  a  1  i  ea 

together  mal  i  :   har- 

i,'    ny,  was  to  hear  mu     :  tin    ugh  of  sight 


and  through  a  mutual  magnetism.  That  vast,  amaz- 
ing spectacle,  suggestive  ol  Infinity,  taking  possession 
of  sense,  mind  and  -mil  at  :e,  and  keeping  it,  wa- 
in th"  unmusical  imagination  a  magnifier  of  exceed- 
ingly high  power.     Thai  intensified  every  impression 

was  caught  at  all.  Unmusical  people  hear  what 
they  see;   the  musical  see  what  they  hear.     Hence 

,,  tatic  rhapsodies  of  many  of  unmusical,  hut 
imaginative  am!  enthusiastic  temperament,  about  the 
sublimity  of  mu  ic  m  rer  heard  by  mortal  ear  before  ! 

At  the  -an  i  r  t the  mint'  prOSUiC  mil  a  res  only  knew 

they  could  nut  bear,  or,  hearing,  could  nut  compre- 
hend, ami  thai  they  felt  May  restless. 

Xn.v  looking  to  the  execution  of  the  music,  there  was 
very  much  to  praise.  In  the  greal  chorus  there  w.as 
far  more  unity,  precision,  light,  and  shade  in  render- 
ing, than  almost  any  one  of  musical  experience  could 
have  believed  possible  And  it  grew  better  as  the 
thing  want  mi.  Ii  gave  one  a  proud  joy  in  know 
that  so  many  thousands  of  singers,  with  only  one 
rehearsal  of  the  whole,  could  sing  mi  well  together. 
It  told  of  musical  enthusiasm,  nl'  esprit  du  corps,  of 

good  me:'.  ,■  avei   f  i  oices  ami  nf   talent,  good 

,  -ii.  th mli  am]   inspiring  drill   in   separate 

S    ■      i    il     ler    that    they   ail    waleln  il    for    "aeh 

appearance  of  th,  ir  leaders,  oi   Mi  Zei  ml, a,  am]  Mr, 

ind  Mr.  Tourjee,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Gilmoro 

himself,  to  overv.  helm  them   with   I        heartiest    ap 

plause.     I  '"Hani  pa , .     were  fai    i ucccssful,  as 

vc  M.n.  than    others       Generally,    ihe    grave, 

slow  Chorals  sounded    best.     Strange   in   say,  and 

ill  we  could  have  looki  ,1  for,  not  Handel's 

n  a  ilia  greal  Hallelujah,  still  1,    -   ihe 

-  I '■-  by  Haydn,    made   th"  greal    ei;',  cts.     'I  he 

by  Mendi  Issohn,  1         Rain"  ( Ihorus,  and  "II" 

a    '  over  1st  I"],"  made  a  far  i e  vivid,   nrbre 

i  ma-  1    e  impression       I  '        it,  po  -.hi  v.  point  tn  tlie 
•       all,  tl  it,  ol  tlie  a.'.,,  greal  branches 
Pi  otesi  ,n;  relig  mu-  mm  i'    -led  off  respectivi 

■     '  011    the  I  'L"l  al.  ami   Hail- 

.  came    ,    Oi  ""a  a,  ti mn  a  long  i  xpei ience   in 
:  all.  lie-  Bai  Ii  'lee  tion,  upon  which 

atd     '  apaiat  V 

inivei  sal    ami    far- 

...  a  !    ■  er  I,,,,:'  I  mere- 
ly offer  I  'i.i,a 

Cution  I  may  ante  with 
i  beautiful  pianissimo.* — 

.  a,-  i  ■  th., :  1,..     seemed  almosl  impossible   in 
ive  a  whisper  will 
real      pace   il    was  as 
I  iind  thai    I   was 
ruses,  by  effects  of  I    an 
n  by  el  ai ,     I    have 

a. -tai,  He  ■   ■  ■■  ■  .    1   rael  "     The  get 

■.  .  '        IV   I 

,:,  c    of   unspeakable 
...        .....       eel  ii  a    thai  i  n  eps 

■■ ,'  '.  "ii   like   the  infinii  if  all  surrounding 

I  ten  to  a  ( In-m     Whether  th"  Fe  a 

lercd  musically,  were  very  good  or  mu,  il 
Vt  any  rate  to  all  those  sing- 
ers am!  ma  foi  una  -       ft   v         i  ..     i  spei  ience   for 
i               .    n  tl  a  new  con 
a  m  ■.'.'  taste  ol 

..■  '.'.■   I  .v"  nt'   peration,  and    a    .., 

power  nl   in  a  ic 
.  :       I;  has  "a, :  "a  hundred  s  of  i  ho- 
ieties  ;, ,  spring  ma,  existi  ncc  for  the   tim 
h  will   cei  tainli   prove  pet  mat 
:  bond  ol  in, mn  has  I         the   prai  lice  i  t' 

a  a  -I",  of  line  *  a     ',  ,  il      .   of    I  lam!"].    I  ia\  (In,    Mi  - 

VI         Issohn,  which,  liai  ing  tasted  once  in 
deep  draughts,   they  will    nol   readily    ahand  in     for 
weak  trash       Edu      tion  am-;  come  out  of  it.     It  has 

.  -    II  and  '.'.  id   ly,  for  the  future. 

Wo    it  ma  good    tn  !,,■  too,   as    list    tier,  as 

a  1"     ;  al  '       .,;,,!    parcel    Of     1!    ' 

been  left   out    i  I  such  a 
1  itest  n      ■:     '    a    "i    hu- 

man l-'iia  -  and  a  ever  know  .,1      As 

rwlu  lining,    sn    sublim  a     so     beautiful    from 
every  ,po  v  !  i    boundless   si  a  of 

nnai  I  all  so  i  beei  ful,  all  so  happy,  mil 

ni'  kitei   .  »  in  tin       use  of  I  lountn  and  at' 

(1  '     'i  ens  "a  ten    oft!  otisands,  yel   -m  !i 
admirable  Order!     Co 
lint  Music,  1.  ild  such  i  restless  atoms  a, 

"aln  ' 

I  'a.  ■  ' ',  till  wider  way  if  has   done  good.      It 

.   n  tn  tens  uf  thousan  '-  of  all    classes    [save, 
unfortunately,  tin'  poorest),  win.  were  there  lo 

■nuah   them,    to    tl sands    mm-",    ;,.    a 

a  .    fin    Music;  a   new  convic- 
tion m  is-  ■  ocial  worth  .  above  ail,  nt'   its  importance 

i   lucational  ami  in  in 
ivl   de  ..  :moi  tatic   life  ;  a    heavenly   infiui  m  ,    n  .    Ii 
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shall  go  far  to  correct  the  erudition,  tono  down,  sub- 
due and  harmonize  the  loud,  self-assorting  individu- 
alities, relieve  the  glaring  and  fortlipuiting  egotism 
of  our  too  boisterous  and  boastful  nationality.  Thou- 
sands now  have  faith  in  Music,  who  never  did  have 
much  before ;  thousands  for  the  lii-t  time  respeel  it 
as  a  high  and  holy  influence,  who  very  likely  looked 
upon  ii  as  ai  the  hesl  an  innocent,  if  nol  a  dissipating, 

idle  pleas Public  opinion,  henceforth,  will  count 

it  among  the  essentials  of  that  "liberal  education," 
which  is  the  birthright  of  a  free  American,  and  no 
longer  as  a  superfluous  refinement  of  an  over-delicate 
aad  fashionable  few.  Wo  shall  no  longer  have  to 
plead  against  such  odds  to  claim,  that  Music  have 
her  permanent,  her  honored  sent  among  the  "human- 
ities" of  learning  and  of  general  culture.  We  begin 
to  see  how  Music  is  to  teach  a  people,  manners,  mu- 
tual deference,  and,  without  outward  cold  authority, 
without  appeal  to  fear,  but  freely  and  divinely   ft  im 

within,  inspire   the   instinct  of    res] t.  of  fond   and 

childlike  reverence  for  something  still  above  us,  be 
we  when  we  may, — and  this  is  real  Self  re  pect.  So 
far  as  the  Jubilee  has  wrought  this  conversion  among 
unbelieving  or  indifferent  thousands,  it  has  one.:  in- 
calculable good  ;  and  if,  for  this  alone,  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful  to  the  men  who  f whatever  our  mistrusl 
of  motives  and  of  methods  once)  have  given  us  a 
great  experience,  J.  s.  d. 

Boston,  June  25,  1869. 


After  the  Feast. 


The  Tribune  of  June  S>8,  besides  publishing  the  let- 
ters wc  have  copied,  has  the  following  editorial  re- 
marks : 

Gathering  up  the  sober  opinions  of  wise  men  upon 
the  great  Boston  feast,  now  that  the  noise  lias  Ii  i 
away,  ami  hot  blood  has  cooled,  and  angry  editors 
have  ceased  to  heat  the  air,  we  ask  ourselves  no 
longer  whether  Boston  and  Gilmore  have  really 
attained  the  glory  for  which  they  looked,  but  whether 
the  prize  was  worth  the  winning.  For  witii  all  its 
comical  aspects — and  there  surely  were  enough  of 
them  —  the  Jubilee  was  a  pretty  serious  affair,  a 
magnificent  gathering  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  too 
valuable  a  force  to  he  wasted.  There  were  certain 
defects  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  inseparable  from 
its  very  vastness  ;  hut  we  are  all  quick  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  result  was  far  more  pleasing  than  most 
persons  outside  of  Boston— ourselves  included — 
supposed  it  could  he,  and  more  pleasing  than  it  would 
have  been  in  any  othei  city  of  America.  If  we  look 
at  the  festival  merely  as  a  monster  conceit,  then  it 
was  not  worth  doing,  for  Boston  ha-  many  a  time 
surpassed  ir.  But  it  was  something  more  than  a 
concert,  and  we  think  upon  the  whole  it  must  do 
good.  It  will  go  far  toward  familiarizing  the  people 
with  the  higher  kinds  of  music,  and  weaning  them 
from  the  unwholesome  theatrical  stimulants  which 
have  so  much  corrupted  the.  public  taste.  It 
will  he  felt  by  a  class  of  persons  whom  the  ordinary 
concert  does  not  reach,  because  they  never  go  to  it. 
It  may  perhaps  popularize  musical  festivals  in  this 
country  such  a*  are  frequent  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It.  will  certainly  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  permanent  choral  societies,  especially  among 
the  men  and  women  who  sang  in  the  great  Jubilee 
chorus;  ami  possibly  it  may  even  result  in  the  fusion 
of  our  half  dozen  puny  New- York  singing  societies 
into  one  grand  and  powerful  organization.  We  may 
look  upon  it  in  fact  as  a  sort  of  musical  revival, — not. 
free  from  extravagances  and  follies,  hut  invaluable 
as  generator  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  afterward  to 
he.  expended  in  sober  and  persistent  effort. 

We  have  said  that  the  Jubilee  could  have  been 
organized  nowhere  hut  in  Boston.  A  great  orchestra 
can  he  collected  by  anybody  who  lias  the  money  to 
pay  for  it;  but  a  great  chorus,  in  .the  present  condi- 
tion of  American  musical  culture,  is  impossible  except 
in  the  capital  of  New-England.  Bo-ton  lias  the  best 
chorus  leader  in  the  United  States, — a  gentleman  who 
doc  noi  confine  his  labors  to  that  city,  hut  exerts 
them  all  through  the  towns  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 
and  some  of  the  neighbo  ing  States,  and  who  had 
personally  trained  about  one-third  of  all  the  ten 
thousand  singers.  This  was  a  great  help,  hut  it  was 
not  all.  Children  in  Boston  learn  music  with  their 
alphabet.  Singing  by  note — not  the  mere  screaming 
of  tunes — is  taught  in  the  most,  thorough  and  syste- 
matic manner  in  all  the.  public  schools.  This  is  why 
Boston  has  such  magnificent  choruses  ;  and  shall  we 
not  say  that  the  charming  good  order,  good  temper, 
and  enthusiasm  which  wane  so  conspicuous  in  the 
motley  crowd  that  overflowed  the  Coliseum  were 
also  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  refining 
ami  elevating  influence  of  an  early  musical  educa- 
tion. Here  New  York  and  all  the  great  cities  of 
America  may  find  their  lesson  of  the  Jubilee. 


The  Festival  Acoustically  Considered. 
"Where  docs  all  that,  mass  of  tone  go  i"  asked  al- 
ia, i  every  body  who  attended  the  monster  concerts 
in  the  Coliseum.  Tho  e  who  went,  expecting  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  a  tide  of  sound  which  i  honld  arou  e 
in  them  something  a!. in  to  awe,  who  were  prepared 
for  a  grandeur  of  effect  far  gre  itei  th  tn  had  c: 
fore  been  produced  by  masses  of  instruments  and 
- ...  .  have  been,  if  not  disappointed, sin  pi  i  ;ed  at  the 
tumultuous  murmurings  they  have  listened  to. 
While  the  accuracy  of  time  and  excellence  of  tune 
which  the  iD.tKio  voices  exhibited,  were  greater  than 
had  been  feared,  the  volume  of  sound  given  forth 
was  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  number, 
and  therefore  the  Festival,  in  this  respect,  was  a 
failure.  Some  predh  ted  this  ;  hut  mo  I  people  ex- 
pi  cted  to  feel  themselves  uplifted  upon  a  storm  of 
harmony,  exalted  to  an  emotion  of  sublimity  by  a 
iiiaprilir.nl  wealth  of  sweeping,  crashing  el 
Now  that  the  glamour  of  Jubilee  has  passed  away, 
and  the  result  of  the  Festival  can  be  considi  red  from 
a  purely  musical  view,  we  can  easily  see  that  the 
failure  results  not  from  imperfeotness  of  execution, but 
from  an  attempt  to  combat  the  simple  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

The  voices  of  two  men  cannot  be  heard  farther 
than  the  voice  of  one  man.  This  is  the  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  failure.  Within  the  limits  of  sound, 
near  enough  for  the  ear  to  readily  and  effectively 
hear  a  single  voice,  an  added  volume  of  tone  of  the 
same  calibre  tends  to  increase  the  sensation  ia  the 
ear  ;  hut  when  the  limits  of  hearing  have  been  n  a  li- 
ed, a  thousand  added  voice-,  are  no  more  discernible 
than  one.  They  all  fail  short  at  the  same  point  that 
one  did. 

If  we  throw  a  pebble  into  still  water,  a  series  of 
undulalisns  are.  initiated,  which  become  fainter  and 
fainter  at  their  circumference  until  they  are  no  longer 
vi  ible.  If  we  throw  a  handful  of  them  in,  a  far 
greater  commotion  is  made  where  they  fall,  and  a 
broken,  confn  ed  series  of  waves  iniMated.which  move 
on,  like  the  first  one,  hut  extend  no  farther.  It  is 
preci  civ  the  same  with  the  undulations  of  air  initi  l- 
ted  by  voices  or  instruments.  The  size  of  the  Coli- 
seum is  Mich  as  to  include  or  nearly  include  the  lim- 
its of  an  ordinary  voice.  Mme  Parepa,  with  a  -toe.  . , 
telling  voice,  standing  nearly  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  building  from  one  end,  was  clearly  heard,  and 
just  heard,  at  the  other  end  of  the  building.  It  was 
noticed  that  at  the  opposite  balcony  the  eight  voices 
which  sang  the  "Inflammatns  '  made  scarcely  any 
more  effect  than  Mine.  Parepa  did  alone.  The  forty 
voices  which  sang  the  solos  in  "The.  Heavens  are  tell- 
ing,"sounded  like  a  weak  quartet.  The  fifty  trumpets 
were  scarcely  more  sonorous, at  the  same  distance  than 
one.  The  two  hundred  violins  were  no  more  telling 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  Music  Hall  orchestra,  ami 
not.  nearly  so  pungent  in  quality  of  tone.  The  great 
chorus  was  just  heard  in  the  piano  passages, and  in  the 
loudest  bursts  was  not  so  voluminous  as  the  ordinary 
Handel  and  Haydn  choruses  in  the  "Music  Hall.  The 
great  organ  sounded  as  a  common  church  organ  does 
to  one  passing  by  in  the  street.  The  whole  coml  te  i 
effect  of  the  10,000  singers  and  500  musicians  was 
far  inferior,  in  point  of  soul-stirring  power,  to  that 
which  was  experienced  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival  in  the  Music  Hall. 

The  reason  of  this,  as  we  have  before  said,  i  I 

the  distance  between  the  performers  and  the  aud 
— at  the  extreme    ends — is  so  great  that  the   amount 
of  disturbance   of   the  air   at  one  end    i     not 
enough  to  extend  to    the  other.     Very   many  of  the 
voices  which  were  raised  there  could  not  he  heard  at 
all  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  feet,  and  the  limits 
of  all  of  them  could  not  extend  very  much  farther. 
In  perfect  stillness,  the  mass  of  tone   would  doubt- 
have  travelled  farther  than  this,  not  with  sonori- 
ty, hut  with  a  sufficient  force  to  he    distinctly  heard. 
But    instead   of  silent   surroundings,  the    rustle    of 


dn  .  tic  conversation  of  thousands  of  people,  the 
tramp  of  hundreds  in  the  corridors,  all  going  on  dur- 
ing the  performances,  and  almost  inseparable  from 
such  immense  gatherings  of  non-musical  people,  ef- 
fectually covered  up  the  softot  I  m 
alle  affected  even  tie-  loude  t. 

It  may  he  asked  why  we  \ir:w  sounds  e  pially  light 
at  a  much  greater  distance,  oftentimes,  in   the  i 
air'     It       because  they    an-    reinforced    by   various 
The  wind  will  car:,'  on  ;,  :  ia]  undulation 
to  a  great  distance,  while  they  cannot  be  felt  in  the 

ite  dit ection  for  a  greater  part  of  til 
A  building  constructed  of  resonant  materials  will 
hold  and  reflect  a  wave  of  sound  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  it  would  extend  in  space  unaided.  A 
torpedo  thrown  down  in  a  parlor  will  create  a  more 
violent  disturbance  than  a  pistol  will  in  a  church. 
It  is  for  t!:is  reason  that  tie:  choral  performances  in 
the  Music  Hall  are  more  sonorous  than  were  th 
th  Coliseum,  which  was  very  inartisticaily contrived 
to  reinforce  and  continue  lie  sound  made  by  the  per- 
formers. Instead  of  a  continuous  arch,  which  . 
gather  the.  found  ami  n  9  let  it,  the  roof  was  broken 
into  an  inclined  plane  over  the  galleries,  and  an  up- 
right chimney  in  the  centre  ,  perforated  with  i 
windows.  The  gallery  ceilings  were  covered  with 
cotton  cloth,  from  which  depended,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, curtains  of  the  same,  effectually  cutting  off 
and  smothering  the  tone  which  might  have  been  car- 
ried along  by  resonant  surfaces.  The  body  i 
building  was  hung  with  flags,  stretching  across  and 
absolutely  hiding  the  choristers  from  those  hi  the 
corridors.  All  this,  instead  of  assisting  the  distant 
roi  :i  ,  added  to  the  normal  hindrances  to  their  being 
heard.  Those  on  the  floor  were  so  low  that  the  mass 
of  tone,  rose  far  above  them,  leaking  out  at  the  many 
open  windows  and  losing  il  •  ii  in  .pace. 

We  have  been  speaking  throughout  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  hindrances  to  the  success  anticipated, 
of  i  lie  causes  why  the  voices  of  10.000  singers  sound- 
ed, so  faintly  in  tin'  Coliseum.  But  we  cannot  omit  [ 
to  commend  the  chorus  heartily  for  what  it'  did,  tin- 
its  accuracy  of  time  and  tune,  and  to  ascribe  the 
highest  praise  to  Mr.  Zerrahn  for  the  masterly  way 
in  which  lie  led  his  vocal  forces. 
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For  Dwight'a  Journal  of  H  u  le 

Among-  the  Roses. 

(  \  i  i  i  R    !l  v  l  !  /  ). 

A  soft  wind  breathes  from  I > I ■  n, 

And  in  mine  cm  this  mess  ige  blows  : — 

"Not  from  the  son]  of  Hnfiz 

Thnt  fount  of  song  i  (lows  ! 

Ere  time  and    pace  iv   i     measured, 

Where  Eden'    radi  ml  c  n  I low   , 

Each  magic  verse  was  ■■ 
'  in  leaf  of  lily  and  of  rosi 

M  s    erions  fi  iend,  advancing;, 
Brings  the  tables  of  Moses 
Through  their  dew  veils  gl  mcing, 
Slyly  laugh  the  roses. 
'  !i ies  he    "i  in  the  [ailer 
( 'ill  to  split  their  noses  !" 
What,  in  jail  wouldsl  trail  her, 
<  )ne  of  these  soft  roses  ' 
Of  this  sneeze-wort  take,  then, 
Tw  i)  or  three  good  di  i  ics  ; 
( I'cr  thy  brain  will  break  then 
Thoughts,  like  thoughts  of  roses. 
"Wanton  thoughts  each  ponders, 

Godless  I liscloscs  !" 

Friend,  thy  reason  wanders, 
Thon  knowesl  ni  it  the  roses. 
Nol  in  Eden's  splendor, 
Ni  it  <>n  eat  i'i  repose  3 
Aughl  so  bi  ight,  pure,  tender, 
As  the  thoughts  of  roses  ! 

Messages  of  heavenly  wonder 
Arc  not  sent  alone  in  thunder  ; 
Lo,  :i  hedge  of  summer  roses 
Flames,  the  burning  busl 
And  in  brilliant  colors'  splendor, 
In  an  ima  i  ich  and  tender, 
Tells,  oh  I  rod  !  the  golden  story 
( II' thy  go  i  Ine     and  thy  glory  ! 

Take  a  glad  example  from  the  roses; 
Look,  they  laugh  in  beauty  fresh  and  bright  ; 
From  amher  morn  until  the  day  light  closes, 
They  rejoice  in  dew,  and  air,  and  light  ! 
Dull  renunciation  never  poses, 
Never  pales  their  bloom  with  joyless  blight  ; 
In  their  lives  they  never  think  of  Moses, 
In  the  prophets  never  take  delight. 

When  the  fire  is  fading  from  mine  eve, 
When  my  laughter  sinks  into  a  sigh, 
When  these  nerves  and  veins  and  throbbing  brains 
Ache  with  age's  weary,  racking  pains, — 
Thou  no  grave  physicians'  potions  bring; 
On  the  wind  all  foolish  nostrums  fling; 
Let  me  breathe  the  only  saving  breath, 
Love,  leu.',  thine  1  (he  life  thai  conquers  death  ! 
Let  me  hear  the  spring's  oracular  tongti 
S]  i  ing,  eternal  ;  roplict  evi  r  young  ' 
Let  mo  read  tlio  wis  lom  that  reposes 
( )n  each  leaf  of  fresh  unfolding  roses  ; 
( )pe  tin-  casement,  let  the  birds  fly  in 
( !ome  with  lute,  and  flute,  and  lamh  i 
Soul;  and  roses,  wine  and  honey  laden  ! 
Bring  my  joy,  my  pride,  my  high-souled   maid  :n  ' 
But,  if  these  cannot  bring  back  again 
Life  in  lethargy,  and  rest  to  pn 
Priest,  nhysician,  prayer,  will  he  iti  vain  ; 
Go  in  peace  then,  nothing  more  will  save  : 
Say  good  night,  my  friends,  and  dig  my  grave. 
Fanny  Rai  mond  III  i  rER. 


Musical  Libraries. 

[  The  following   remarks,  under    the  In 
•■  Ait  Music  in  1S71,"  iidon   Or- 

i  ;,,   ira  of . Tu     ■  '  - 

South  Kensington  will  it  two  years' 

time  a  marvellous  magazine  for  Art,  if  all  pi    m 
es  be  fulfill   I        \    the  Museum  n  >w  i 

m  to  students,  ami  an 
of  attraction  to  tl  i  in  the 

1 1  -  ipolis.      An  \   voting  man.  should  he 

I    a  lei  tin'  ordinary   ai  of  I : 

day  make  1  lav  in    any 

in  any 
one  of  I  lie  arts.     Painting  i 
engraving  capitally  so;  and  there    is  no    la 
the  means  of  information  touchiu 
of  sculpture  and  architecture.     There  is  a  libra- 
ry nt  i:  newhal  limited  and  •■■■  i  In  in  il 
lection,  but   good  in  itself,   and    -  ■     of  its 
many  wants.     As  the  avl    of   music    is    to    stand 
promii                 ivard  in  the    Ubert  '.  i  dl,  it  « 
be  well  if  the  roy  al  and  distinp 
of  this  institution  were  to    direct    thei 
it  on  :e  to  the  formation  of  a  real  musical  library, 

i  cssenti  il  and  interest  ing  to  t  lie   amal  cur,    an  1 
il   ly  necessary  to  tl 
i-ii  are  anil  splendid  library  of  inn 
the  Hi  itish    Museum,    and 
Sacred  I !  irm  mic  Society  ]  i 

valuable  collection  ;  but    there 
London  thai  wi  ist  of  any 

■  .  .   .     bra 

of  musical  art.      Jvo 

music    by 
ci  ins  as  Morales,  Orland  i  di     I  \        tndi 

Scai  Jon  '  ■ 

la  I  ■ 

m  operas  wi  re  never  pi  inted  :  an  1  ho  ■■• 
of  our  musicians   enow  an; 
oper  I-  composed    by    Alessan  Iro    S 
great    modern    founder    of    the    [tali  in    m 
drama  ?     There 
operas  printed  in  Pari 

lasl  century,  but  there  is    no  copy    "t'  this  great 
work  in  our  metropolis.      N 
cepting  that  in  the  II  yal  Pala  :e,  c  ml  tins  a  sel 
of  the  Handelian  operas;  n  i    any    per- 

fect sel  of  the  work:  of  the  great     pera 

1     sin       Handel's  day.      An   am  item'  m  iv  gath- 
er much  from  what   in    public  libraries    he    may 
n  the  opera  ;  but  a  si  n     tl  1   be    puz- 

zled and  embarrassed  by  constant  gaps;  ai 
to  the  historian,  his  task  is  hopeless  :  be  would 
be,  so  to  say,  altogether  without  properrefei  n  e 
Again,  take  the  history  of  the  metrical  psalm 
and  hymn  tunc.  ( In  this  subject  there  are  two 
libraries  displaying  immense  research  and  "tier- 
ing everything  that  amateur,  professor,  and  his- 
t  rian  can  pos  inly  want  ;  but  one  is  in  Germany 
and  the  other  in  America.  There  is  compara- 
tively nothing  on  this  point  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  if  possible  less  than  the  negative  at 
I  seter  I  [all.  Within  these  few  years 
very  fare  books  on  psalmo  been  offere  1 

to  public  competition,  but  neither  British  Muse- 
um nor  Exeter  Hall  was  represented,  and  these 
not  costly  rarities  passed  either  to  Scotland  or  to 
Brussels.  There  are  two  magnificent  pi 
libraries  nt' musical  art  in  Scotland,  and  the  libra- 
ry ofthe  Conservatoire  at  Brussels  (thanks  to 
M.  Fetis)  is  a  collection  aim  si  without  parallel. 
The  governors  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
would  confer  a  great  boon  to  music  and  its  pro- 
fessors by  at  once  commencing  a  perfect  Set  of 
the  compositions  by  what  may  be  called  the  m  i  I- 
ern  composers,  tit  these  Germany  lias  publish- 
ed small  ami  cheap  editions,  bul  much  to  be 
prized  for  their  correctness  and  beauty  ;  and  the 


tire  woi  ks  of  II    '   h     M    -  >: t,   I'  'etlioven,  and 
all    the  other    v.  i  ame  s, 

may  be  lay  of 

thirty  pounds.      In    Ihi     n  iv   a   1 
be  made  '    help    now ,    and 

believe,  in 
London  a  the  operas 

f  Louis  \  Ithough    t  h 

a  i    si !'   monev,    thev    have 

been     olfeivd     I    ■         li!  at,     a     in  isl     rcasoi 
pi  ice,  involving 

:  .villing  to        ept  I  ho  nfifi  r. 

Chi    i     led     iv      hi     i  ,i  feature    in  the 

Kei 

'.'■■  til  music  are  i    scntial   to 

a  publi  art,  and  f  this 

■ 
1   ■    easily  made, 
and  at  a  small  I'I 

hire  are  hose  d     :ussing 

Greek    irt,  earh   Chui  ■  h  art,  Med      .  \ 

i  art,  the  sel      I  ol   the    lasl    century,    and 
1  e    dil- 

and  perlia|      ittcnd    I  with  son \ 

to  mike   tins    branch    of   musical    study   what    it 
to  be  in  a  pu  in    like    that    of  the 

ton  Mti  limiting  the 

mu  ■'  i  ■■   •  ■  ■  '     and     :  icdily   eject- 

ed.    Let  th  .villi   the  two  theo- 

lodern   music  —thai   of 
Rameau  and   '!'  irtir.i.     The    number  of  curious, 
I  enter!  hat  have    been 

he  days  of  Ra 
ti   !     Tai  tii. i    i-    :  (ordinal  y.     Many  of 

I  ..  ire  knocked 

ippe  ir  mi  ..in-  know  a 

where.      1  dor    dies,     ami 

i       t  hey  are 
found        .  f  I  he  auctioi 

hammer      The  lasl  ind  belong- 

ed to  t!  M     V\  lliam    Vyrl  m  :  an  I  ::  were 

well  for  South  Kensington    if     uch    a    collection 

'■     ■  tinder- 
Oxford  have  i  heard   a  lec- 
n  hymn-tunes  l.v  th.-  Professor  of  Music  in 
tl  al  University,  and  from  tins  oration    it    is    not 
the  Col  libraries  in 
■  1.  ti  >v  even  the  gi  e  it  B.  i  llei  in  itself,  musl 
metrical  hvmnody. 
The  professor  told  his  hearers  tie:'    in    Reforma- 
I  i\  s  hymn-                 I    i, f  twelve    verses  or 
:   but  tic-  numbei                   was  found  I 

ty  with  congregations,   for  hymn-tunes 

•  -  line-  «    re  sung  rutin  r  i'a-t  !     As  at  the 

I  I.,  which  the  professor  alluded  there  were 

sung  at  all.  the  question  of  s| 1  dues 

nut  arise.      But  it'  the  professor  was    thinking  i  f 
:al  psalm-tunes,  we  beg  to  assure  him  that 
these  were  ice  sung  rather  fa  '.  bul   mi   the  con- 
trary rather  -low — at  a  rate  which  in  these    days 
be  thought   monstrous 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that   we  should  be 
quietly  and    unobtrusively  founding    a   national 
academy  for  tin-  study  of  music  among  other  arts 
in  tins  metropolis,  whilst  in  the  sister-isle  we  are 
aboul  to  destroy  the  tin  red  establishments 

tin-  the  cherishing  of  musical    -  mg    there,    and 

reducing  it  to  the  miserabl ndition  ol  church 

music  in  Scotland.  Nor  can  it  1..-  coni 
that  if  musical  foundations  go  down  in  Ireland. 
thev  will  ere  long  go  down  in  England  :  and  it 
will  crime  to  this,  th  it  musical  art  will  lie  separa- 
ted from  religious  ait.  ami  we  shall  fall  into  the 
status  now  everywhere  visible  in  Germany,  Italy, 
ami  France.  Musical  composition,  we  are  told 
by  a  distinguished  German  philosopher  and 
historian,  is  over  and  done  with  in  Germany; 
s  mi  -lawn  ,111  the  horizon  .  aid  thinks  the 
case    hopeless.     There  is   nobody    in     Italy    but 
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ned their  great  ami  mighty  mechanism  into  the 
theatre;  ami  although  A  Idison  in  l!ie  Spectator 
laughed  at  Handel  and  his  operas,  Handel  well 
knew  what  really  grand  sinking!  could  do,  and 
Addison  found  lie  must  bespeak  his  ticket  of 
admission  many  days  before  the  performance,  and 
had  to  take  great  care  lest  his  eoat  were  torn 
oil  his  back  in  his  endeavour  to  gain  his  entry 
into  'he  theatre.  True  it  is  the  opera  is  now 
crowded  nightly,  ami  we  have  singers  who  can 
sing  anything  and  everything  ;  but  the  tones  are 
not  the  same,  for  the  feelings  are  not  tliH  saint;  ; 
and  the  general  portraiture  of  passion  in  a  mod- 
ern opera  is  now  frequently  no  way  creditable, 
either  to  the  book-maker  or  the  musician.  The 
separation  of  musical  art  from  its  mother  and 
nurse  —  the  Church — lias  led  modern  composers  to 
take  the  military  band,  tin- dance,  and  the  instru- 
mental forms  as  his  models  for  vocal  music-  But 
no  military  band  can  equal  the  solidity  and  sol- 
emnity of  the  old  church  orchestra  ;  no  form  of 
the  dance  is  a  legitimate  expression  of  the  lan- 
guage-rhythms ;  and  the  best  of  all  instruments 
— whatever  instrument  that  may  be — is  a  miser- 
able substitute  for  the  human  voice.  Music  in 
Paris  without  religion  lias  let  in  the  Jew,  and  if 
Wagner  is  to  be  believed — and  there  is  some 
truth  in  what  he  says — a  pretty  mess  the  Jew 
has  made  of  it.  On  one  point  Wagner  lias  un- 
doubtedly spoken  some  truth,  when  he  writes 
that  Meyerbeer  knew  himself  he  was  making 
vain  and  trivial  music,  offering  one  kind  of  ennui 
in  exchange  for  another,  conscious  he  could  not 
create  a  great  work  of  art,  and  simply  perfect- 
ing himself  in  the  one  sole  mission  of  his  life — 
how  to  deceive.  This  is  the  end  and  consumma- 
tion of  musical  art.  separated  and  divorced  from 
the  spirit  of  church  music.  We  are  about  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  has  been  done  in  Germany, 
Italy  and  France — take  the  study  of  music  away 
from  its  legitimate  connection  with  religious  art, 
and  leave  it,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  acade- 
my, the  concert-room,  and  the  stage.  Should 
this  be  done  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
we  have  small  hope  of  any  great  success  for  mu- 
sic in  that  quarter.  The  museum  must  have  its 
chapel,  its  choir,  and  its  orchestra  ;  and  before  its 
students,  write  music  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
countrymen,  they  must.  learn  to  write  music  for 
the  honor  of  the  God  that  made  them. 


Liszt  at  his  Residence  in  Rome. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evmiing  Bulletin]. 
Home,  Italy,  June  Stk. 

The  church  of  San  Franceses.  Komana,  added  to 
its  classical  site,  its  possession  of  the  tombs  of  a 
holy  Roman  Patrician  saint,  and  of  a  great  Umbrian 
painter,  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  has  another  attraction, 
which  will  make  it  hereafter  a  classical  spot  to  the 
musical  student:  A  great  musical  po<  t  —  Liszt,  the 
inspired  rhapsodist  of  the  piano,  at  the  very  point  of 
perfection  in  that  instrument — lives  under  the  roof  of 
the  Olivetan  buildings,  which  are  at  the  hack  of  the 
Church  of  San  Fijancesca  Komana. 

Last  winter,  in  January,  the  day  hefore  Liszt  left 
Rome  for  Weimar,  u  friend  introduced  me  to  the 
great  musician,  who  courteously  expressed  a  hope 
that  we  might  meet  again  this  spring,  after  his  return 
from  Weimar. 

During  the  winter  I  have  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  priest,  who  is  the  intimate  friend  and 
pupil  of  Liszt — Don  Zefirino  Faleioni.  This  young 
gentleman  lives  with  ins  mother  and  her  brother,  an 
old  priest,  in  a  charming  little  house  on  the  Palatine 
hill.  There  he  was  horn,  on  the  very  ground  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

His  uncle,  a  benefieiare  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  lias 
charge  of  the  small,  interesting  old  church,  St.  Sehas- 
tiano  al  Monte  Palatine,  which  the  Prince  Barberini 
is  now  repairing.  Tins  church  :  the  adjoining  gar- 
den ;  the  house,  with  its  occupants,  and  accessories  ; 
the  entrance  hall  down  stairs,  whose  walls  are  hung 


with  prints  of  old  musical  composers  ;  the  young 
musical  priest's  room  above,  with  its  library  of  quaint 
old  honks,  busts  and  portraits  of  great  musicians; 
piano,  holding  a  laurel  crowned  hust  of  his  idol, 
friend  and  master,  la-/.t, —  all  make  up  a  spot  full  of 
romance,  Fifty  novels  might  he  thought  of  there, 
aid  the  pici uresq ue-looking  young  musical  priori 
might  lie  the  hero  of  n  hundred  romances.  My 
imagination  always  flies  off  on  voyages  of  discovery 
in  the  region  ol  fiction  whenever  I  go  there.  Through 
Don  Zctiiiiio,  as  we  cull  him,  I  received,  a  fortnight 
since,  an  invitation  from  Liszt  to  call  upon  him,  and 
last  Friday  afternoon  1  went  with  Don  Zefirino, 
accompanied  hy  a  lad v  friend.  We  found  some 
gentlemen  in  the  salon.  Liszt  received  ns  most, 
cordially,  and,  after  a  pleasant  little  talk,  said  to  me, 
in  a  low  voice  : 

"  If  you  can  wait  until  after  these  gentlemen  leave. 
I  will  play  for  you  .  " 

During  their  visit,  I  had  tlmn  to  exuniue  the  cele- 
brated musician  and  his  surroundings .  Liszt  is 
known  to  he  singularly  \'vce  from  all  luxurious  tastes 
His  reception  room  is  a  large,  spacious  one.  Thf* 
Hoor  is  covered  with  a  simple  drugget.  On  the  day 
I  wa*  there  the  large  table,  which  stands  in  the  first 
corner,  had  on  it  a  plain  white  cover,  some  pamphlets 
and  well  used  hooks,  and  a  paper-weight  or  two  of 
simple  fashion.  In  the  other  corner  near  the  large, 
fill!  grand  ('dickering  piano,  was  a  staMiette  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  beside  this  was  a  small  table,  with 
papers,  photographs  and  two  small  busts — one  of 
Wagner,  the  other  of  the  young  King  of  Bavaria, 
who  jilted  his  pretty  vourg  cousin.  The  only  thing 
on  the  plainly  papered  walls  was  a  map  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome.  The  other  furniture  consisted  of 
chairs  and  two  sofas,  covered  with  common  brorate'le, 
and  the  curtains  to  the  windows  were  of  the  simplest 
white  muslin.  But  the  view  from  theso  windows 
made  amends  for  all  shortcomings  in  the  way  o'" 
upholstery.  The  Sacra  Via  passes  under  them  ;  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  Palatine  Hill  lie  in  front,  and  by 
leaning  a  little  out  there  can  he  >een  to  the  left  the 
ever  graceful  profile  of  the  colosseum  against  the 
tender,  throbbing  blue  of  the  beautiful  Roman  sky. 
Liszt,  too,  must  he  described  while  we  are  waiting 
for  his  visitors  to  leave.  He  is  fifty-seven  —  for,  like 
kings  and  queens  his  birth  is  registered, and  there  can 
be  no  evasion — but  he  does  not  look  so  old  hv  ten 
years.  The  Abbe's  costume  is  verv  becoming  to  him. 
for  he  has  a  well-shaped  leg  and  foot.  The  shoes  :  ad 
on  them  gold  buckles,  but  the  rest  of  the  dress  was 
very  plain, — black  silk  stockings,  knee-breeches  fas- 
tened at  the  knee  with  three  hlack  buttons,  and  a 
long  black  coat,  made  something  like  a  woman's 
polonaise — the  orthodox  Abbe  dress. 

Liszt's  hair  is  thick  and  long,  as  in  bis  pictures 
hut  streaked  with  grey.  The  expression  of  the  face 
is  benignant  and  dignified,  and  his  eyes  arc  a  bright 
keen  grey.  The  wild,  melancholy  look,  and  defiant 
expression  of  the  month  and  long,  firm  jaw,  which 
can  be  seen  in  early  pictures  of  this  remarkable  man, 
have  disappeared  entirely,  if  they  ever  existed.  He 
is  called  homely  hv  a  great  many  ;  but  when  I  admire 
a  gifted  person  I  never  think  of  good  or  bad  looks  ; 
to  me,  such  faces  are  always  just  the  ones  that  ought 
to  belong  to  their  owners.  "  It  must  be  admitted," 
said  a  friend  to  me,  "  that  Liszt  has  six  huge  warts 
on  his  face." 

Yes,  T  remember  noticing  them — a  superb  one  on 
the  forehead,  just  above  the  nose — and  I  thought 
when  I  looked  at  them  how  well  they  agreed  with  his 
face;  they  added  to  the  individuality.  But,  after  all, 
in  the  expression  of  Liszt's  face  lies  the  charm  :  it  is 
kind,  courteous,  gentle  and  yet  dignified.  He  is 
accused  of  being  haughty  anil  conceited.  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  it.  I  did  notice  a  high  air  of  poetic  exalta- 
tion— a  happy,  free,  independent  expression,  which 
was  extremely  attractive. 

Liszt's  manners  are  easy,  quiet,  and  genial,  and  he 
converses  freelv  in  French,  German  and  Italian  ; 
English  he  speaks  slowlv,  but  well.  After  bis  visitors 
left,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  said  gaylv  : 

*'  Now  we  will  have  the  music  while  it  is  fresh." 
But  just  as  he  said  this  the  door  opened,  a  new 
visitor  entered  who  had  to  he  attended  to,  and  we 
waited  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  'During  that 
time  I  noticed  his  hands  They  are  slender,  the. 
fingers  long  and  thin,  well-kept,  good-shaped  nails  ; 
but  the  thumb  was  the  wonder.  We  have  been 
amusing  ourselves  over  Desbarolles'  "  Mt/steres  de  la 
Main"  this  winter,  and  we  carried  on  a  soito  race  con- 
versation over  these  marvellous  thumbs.  They  are 
the  longest  T  ever  saw.  and  reach  up  to  the  first  joint 
of  the  fore  finger.  "  The  thumb  is  the  whole  of  life," 
all  old  chiromantists  have  said,  and  Liszt's  certainly 
seems  to  he  one  proof  at  least  of  this.  We  examined 
as  well  as  we  could  his  other  fingers,  balanced  them 
with  these  thumbs,  and  used  all  our  superficial  knowl- 
edge.    The  result  was  that  of  most    fortune-tellers 


who  know  the  fate  hey  prophesy.  Liszt's  fingers  are 
finely  formed  ;  they  express  idealism  and  poetry, 
susceptibility,  analytic  order;  they  are  smooth  and 
flexible"  which  implies  inspiration,  tact  and  egotism  ; 
hut  every  quality  is  balanced  and  controlled  by  theso 
long  thumbs  ;  powerful  will  speaks  in  the  first  joint, 
and  logic  in  the  second,  and  these  united  to  the  line 
tinkers  and  linn  hand,  according  to  Desbarolles,  give 
activity,  power  of  execution,  and  lead  on   to  fortune. 

The  second  visitor  left  and  Liszt  said,  as  he  took 
a  seat  at  the  piano  : 

"  Since  you  ra<-  interested  in  Chopin,  I  will  give 
you  something  of  his." 

To  see  Li  zt  playing  is  as  line  as  In  hear  him. 
IIi<  mobile  face  expresses  every  varying  enoiiou  and 
feel  ing  in  the  music.  He  s«  eme.d  one  with  his  instru- 
ment I  forgot  to  examine  how  he  made  his  wonder- 
ful trill,  which  is  more  like  the  nightingale  note  than 
any  other  piano  trill  1  ever  heard  ;  anil  when  he 
ended  one  and  passed  on  lo  the  other  musical  passa- 
ges, I  thought  of 

"  her  popt-jsnnl  she  Qingttth 

Over  pain  to  victory  ;'' 

the  mu«ic  went  with  the  same  keen  sweep  as  the  bird 
note  lines.  I  could  not  analyze  or  note  any  way  or 
manner  of  his  playing  white  1  listened,  except  this: 
his  per'ert  siillne-s,  his  quiet  pose.  That  firm  hand, 
long,  supple,  smooth  fingesrs  and  powerful  thumbs 
drew  out  the  music,  as  if  it  hid  heen  harmonious 
breath,  and  the  face  was  lofty-,  entiling,  gentle,  serious. 
just  as  the  music  came.  I  vtas  not  surprised  as  I  had 
expected  to  he — not  overpowered  ;  hut  his  music 
made  me  perfectly  happy,  it  seemed  to  he  full  and 
satisfactory. 

"  What  did  he  play  ?"  I  have  been  a*ked  very  often 
since  If  be  had  not  told  me  I  should  not  have 
known.  Two  or  three  gleams  of  some  of  the  Chopin 
Etudes  pepped  out  here  and.  there,  but  flirted  off  just 
as  my  memorv  tried  to  seize  on  them.  After  awhile 
a  mystic  confusion  began,  and  a  mazonrka  glided 
swiftly  by.  It  was  a  beautiful  shadowy  dramatic  fan- 
tasia, and  sometimes  Liszt  looked  just  as  he  does  in 
the  popular  picture  winch  almost  every  American 
music  loving  girl  has  hanging  over  her  piano — Mat- 
inie  with  Liszt*' — in  which  C/.erny,  Berlioz  and  Ernst 
are  listening  to  this  king  of  pianists. 

"But  what  did  he  piny?"  my  friends  repeat.  "Three 
etudes  and  a  mazourka  of  Chopin,  arranged  by  my- 
self as  a  fantasia,"  was  Liszt's  reply,  when  asked. 

T  thanked  him  after  he  was  through  and  we  took 
our  leave.  He  accompanied  our  little  party  through 
his  anteroom  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  shaking  us  by 
the  band  cordially  manv  times,  and  repeating  his 
courteous  invitation  to  come  again  to  see  him,  and 
so  ended  my 

"  Matinee  hex  Liszt." 

Ay.vc  Brewster. 


The  Forthcoming  Requiem  for  Rossini. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  months  Verdi  and 
his  collabnrateurs  promise  to  be  ready  with  the  new 
Requiem  Mass,  to  be  used  for  the  early  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  late  Gioaechino  Antonio  Rossini. 
The  composers  handed  together  in  this  labor  of  love 
number  one  over  the  dozen  ;  but  of  the  thirteen  not 
manv  are  known  for  special  work  in  this  country. 
With  Verdi  all  the  world  claims  acquaintance,  and 
of  Rieei  and  Coccia  something  has  been  heard.  Baz- 
zini,  Buzxola,  Boueberon,  and  Cagnoni  are  names 
without  currency  ;  Gaspari,  Nini,  and  Mabeliini  rise 
tin  for  the  first  time  ;  and  Pedrotti,  Petrella,  and 
Platania,  whether  entities  or  nonentities,  are  terms  ir- 
resolvable, and  are  quoted  without  impression  The 
Office  for  the  Dead  in  the  English  Church,  whether 
for  idea  or  language,  is  unsurpassed  by  that  in  any 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  ;  and  t:ike  ir  all  in 
ail  that  for  the  Latin  is  wonderfully  appealing  and 
sublime.  The  former  considers  rather  "tho-e  that 
are  alive  ;"  the  latter  is  more  especially  directed  to- 
wards the  one  member  who  has  passed  from  the  visi- 
ble into  the  invisible;  one  sojourn  has  been  complet- 
ed and  ended,  another  has  heen  entered  upon,  and  all 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  energies  are  concentrated  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  next  passage,  and  the  con- 
summation so  longed  for  and  so  to  be  prayed  for. 
The  mere  Requiem  Mass  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
office.  The  Psalms  are  some  of  the  finest  in  the 
Psalter,  and  admirably  fitted  for  intense  musical  ex- 
pression :  the  short  lessons  are  most  beautiful,  and 
in  lyrical  and  in  dramatic  feeling  call  for  the  heart 
and  hand  of  the  foremost  of  masters  in  composition. 
"Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery,"  "0  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  !"  "The  hour  is  coming  and  now  is," 
"If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,"  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  Ineth,"  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,"  and  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  of  like 
solemn  and  yet  jubilant  character,  tend  to  give  this 
ancient  o^'ce  the  tenderest  regards.     .Many   of  these 
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texts  fall  fiimiliarlv  nn  English  cars,  from  their  set- 
lilies  hy  Handel  in  his  oratorio  of  the  "Mmsiuli,"  and 
it  is  not  n  linle  singular  that  the  thin!  division  of  this 
great  work  >< 1 1 c »u I < I  contain  so  much  of  the  ancient 
services  for  the  departed.  The  oratorio  ought  to 
have  closed  with  the  grand  alleluia,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  third  parr  was  an  afterthought.  Had  it  heeu  oth- 
erwise we  stiotild  liave  lost  a  great  song,  much  fine 
concerted  music,  the  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb."  and 
one  of  the  few  canonic  choruses  teeming  with  life  ntid 
interest. 

No  'in'-  eon  Id  have  objected  fo  a  clnh  of  composers 
undertaking  to  set  the  Dir'ujt  an.!  lieqniem  Mn  ■  to 
music,  and  there  is  ample  material  for  tie'  emplnv  of 
a  dozen  hands  or  more.  Hut  we  object  to  the  di\  is- 
ion  of  the  Requiem.  Cluhhcd  operas  have  never  an- 
swered, ami  the  elul.liiti.'  together  for  a  Mass  lias 
hitherto  heen  declined  he  all  great  nitisrs  The  Re- 
quiem Mass  is  no  lon^f  herrice ;  the  Dies  fro:  takes 
the  place  of  the  Gloria,  and  the  /■  .•■■■  ua  anil  lias- 
tin  are  no  very  extended  adtlitions.  Nothing  can  he 
gained  by  division  of  labor.  Inn  much  must  nccessa 
lily  he  lost.  The  gener  d  feeling  of  the  situation  can- 
not  he  obtained,  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
contrasts  must  fail  in  truthful  realization,  anil  each 
composer  must  lose  in  power  by  his  hand  hem 
cued  and  his  imagination  restrained.  The  an 
ment  with  the  Rossini  Bcq  liem  we  think  altogether 
a  mistake,  and  likely. to  lead  to  a  miserable  ;  ull 
The  noble  and  grand  hymn,  the  Dies  I",  his  lean 
split  up  into  seven  fragments,  and  apportioned  to 
MM.  Bazzini,  Pcdrotti  Oagnnni,  !.'  :ci,  N  ini,  I 
eron,  and  Coccia.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  much 
deserve  commiseration.  What  can  M  liicci  do  with 
the  Rccordarel  What  M  Boueheron  with  the  Con 
futatis?  To  make  the  tv-l  more  irksome  and  des- 
perate, the  shape,  style,  and  method  of  tin'  move 
incuts  tire  severally  cut  as. I  carved  out.  Bazzini  is 
to  set  the  lirst  verse  of  t!io  I >/■  .  A  u  in  t '  minor,  as  a 
chorus  and  allei/ro  7naestos4  Kan  is  ordered  to  mil..' 
a  Reeordare  in  the  same  Ley,  and  for  the  same  quar 
ie;  voices  as  those  used  by  Mn.-  trt  Pooi  fellow  !  he 
should,  like  Mozart,  have  a  brain  fever  and  uivc  up 
the  ghost,  beforo  ho  writes  the  lier.onlarc.  he  is  con- 
templating. Pcdrotti  promises  the  Tuba  inirnm  in  E 
Hat  major,  as  a  bass  solo  with  chorus,  and  Cugnnni 
tin-  Quid  sum  miner,  :\<  duet  for  soprat  onti  il 

to,  in  A  Hat  major.     Coecin  will  give  as    an    allegro 
accompanied,  and  andante  unaccompanied,  tie'    / 
ri/mosa,  in  G  major  and    minor;  and    Nino    ■    ■ 
the  only  tenor  solo,  a  largo  in  A  minor,    for    the    / 
ijemisco.     But  of  all  the  thirteen  the  most  to  he  pitied 
is  the  composer  Gaspari,  who   is    to   write   the    new 
Domine  in  C  major  for  a  solo  voice   and    chorus   ac- 
companying.    Whatever  the  musicians  of  the  I. aim 
Church  may  have  I. -ft  nn  lone,  the  / 
the  numher      No  one,  woimngiue,  can  transcend  the 
Ihmiiie  of  Mozart,  either   for  music  or   imagination. 
Mozart's  Domini    i-   like    Handel'."     1      '■    i,    a    thing 
apart— hopelessly  inimitable      Tie-  5c     '  s-and    .1: 
mis  I '.  i  nre  divided  between  Platania    mil    Bel  ell 
the  Sand  us  a-  a  chorus  in  1)  Hat  major,  and  the    I 
//»s  Dei  as  a  solo  lor  the  contralto,  in  1'  major       Tee 
Lux  altrna  has  fallen    to    Mahellini,   and    Verdi    an 
pears  ,n   the  close  with  the   /  ■    :    ■  ■     nlo  for   a 

soprano  and  chorus  moderato   th  m  »Ile  rro,  at 
ly  a  fugue.     Verdi  has  certainly  the  best  of  the  situ 
atiori,  and  one  escaping  direct    comparison   with  the 
great  German.     The  whole  Requiem  i-  not   to  take 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half   in    performance 
each  movement  is  limited    to    seven    minutes.       Tin- 
order  i-  perhaps  the  least  of  all  the  orders  to  he  com- 
mended.    Tito  Procrustean  measure  must  lie  all 
fatal  to  tho  making   up  of  the   work      Wltv   should 
the  Domim  he  measured  off  with  the  /  orthe 

Sunctus  with  the  Cm  interna  '  [f  -In.  direction  he 
complied  with,  the  success  of  the  Mas-  will  beneath- 
endangered, 

The  now  Requiem  is  laid  out  dramatically,  but 
there  are  opportunities  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
present  condition  of  Italy  as  to  chun  h  worl  an  I  con 
trapuntal  handling.  It  will  he  indeed  a  great  curi- 
osity, an  entirely  novel  affair,  if  no  more  What 
however  is  wanted  is  a  service  foi  the  deal,  written 
not  in  the  spirit  of  nntiquarianism,  hut  with  all  that 
Ait,  as  it  i-  at  pieSCIlt,  can  do.  and  in  the  tone  ami 
propel  to  the  office.  There  t-  no  perfect  set 
nn-  of  the  Dirit/i  :  why  should  there  not  be?  Why- 
should  a  few  monks  or  priests  have  tin-  noble  .n,\ 
pathetic  service  to  themselves  '  It  may  be  said  that 
then,  is  no  sin  dice  m  connection  with  this  otliee,  hut 
surely  tin-  i-  no  valid  reason  against  the  employ  of 
art  or  nil  its  resources.  The  Ma-s.  although  calling 
lor  the  highest  forms  and  strongest  fei  lings,  is  not  to 
ongross  to  itself  these  forms  and  feelings.  There  i- 
nn  law  and  no  reason  why  a  composer  should  set  the 
Te  Dam  laurlamus  in  a  lower  condition  than  the 
Gloria  in  e.rcelsis.  Both  deal  with  the  same  facts, 
a]  p  il  to  the  same  emotions,  afford  the  -aim-  oppor- 
tunities, and    call    forth    the    same  fervor  and    zeal. 


Much  would  have  been  gained,  had   it     been    -  i   m 
ranio.,]     tii;,r    these    thirteen   composers  were    set  at 
wotk  upon  the  entire  office  instead  ol  upon  the  Mass 

only.     There  are  psalms  enough,  pdrl -  ol   songs, 

tunes  enough,  to  have  employed  everv  member  of 
tin-  little  liaiinonie.il  iirmv  There  is  the  beautiful 
lyric,  "Like  the   hut   pants;"  the    Jubilant,    "1    will 

magnify  Thee  ;"  the  glorious  insj ,  "The  Lord 

i-  mv  light  ,"  lie-  "Miserere  una,"  the  "In  To  Dotn 
ine."  to  say  nothing  of  the  grand  antiphons  a 
tiffectinir  little  chapters.  It  i-  against  rule,  we  he- 
lieve,  to  s,.[  the  collects  to  church  music  ;  hut  if  the 
nn'  f.e  elastic,  in  this,  indomitably  unbending  corpo- 
ration, a  tine  opportunity  op...;-  in  this  do.,  aion 

The  last  great  conned  of  the  Latin  Church  very 
wisely  rook  music  into  its  consideration,  and  the 
forthcoming  one  may  and  will  probably  follow  its 
example.  The  Latin  Church  hi-  more  need  of  com- 
posers than  priests,  more  call  tor  good  music  than 
additional  do  trine,  ml  will  prove  of  greater  service 
to  ( 'in  istend  it  tempts  to  amend  what   il   now 

possesses  Tie.  English  Church  ma.',  a  truly  noble 
musical  -.a  viep  out  of  the  old  ma".  lauds,  ami 
vespers  :  the  Roman  has  its  work  to  do  heroin  Our 
Burial  Office  is  an  antiquarian  affair — slow'  without 
si  .'e-nnitv ,  -omi.ie  with,  ,nt  pathos,  co  puntal  with- 
out [earning      We  have   te-  al  i  a'  a   new  --a  vi 

asl i  lor  thirteen  heads  to  he  engaged   in  it.     Our 

composers    depart,    I. at    no    one    sets    to   work    "  la 

niemoi  lain    ."    and     whether    wjselv    or    Otherwise,    the 

Italians  luu  c  »otl  example  in  their  lal   it 

love  and  remembrance  Some  good  no;  tcomoou! 
of  this  most  sit      tlar  .  iment  —  0 


Wilhehn  Bernhard  Molique." 

So  do  they  live  and  die.  the  true  am!  glori 
of  an'    Themselves  without  pretension,  they  till  th" 
world   wrh    works    of    genius  ;     then    remain    quiet 
an  I  retire!:  then   burst   forth   once  more — ami   then 

>r  <-, er  '     And  thi 
exclaim:  Who'  Where'   We  did  not  know  it:  What, 
a  in  in  like  him  '     So  did   Moliquc  come  before  the 
world,  so  was  he  inspired  by  his  air,  a     a 

a   him,  his   fj  so    did    be 

unrivalled  -'rains,  which  found   th   ir   way   to  men's 

souls  ;    so  did  I ml,  and    -o    does    tae  world    of  art. 

deeply  moved,  gaze  after  him.  Whoever  beard  his 
violin  playing,  cilh  i  of  others, 

or   ill    his    own,    heard    what    violin     playil 

oughly  ;n  a-: .     violin   playing,   i  ea]  . 
w  hoevcr  listened  to  bis  cot  n  u   i   •  . 

m  the  sou!  of  a  master  ;   whoever  met  him 
in  private  life,  -a:. I   m  himsi  !:      1       e  hi  fore   me    11 

i  the  of   the  word.     I  )n  tic    1 2th 

May    Cannstnd  uneral  —  he     ,'  • 

1  — Wilhelm  Bernhai  d  M 

wa-  hot  iioa  let.,  IS  .',  iii  Nuremhurg,     I!  - 

'i  hei    the   ~  or  M  usician   to 

an  hi-  first  lesson  in  mu  Kinc   Maximilian 

[.,  of  B   vat    i,  heard  of  his  ]    eco       it 

-ea-  for  the  boy,  v  -       fourte     ,  to  Munich,  in 

i 
that  a. liana  lie  artist,  Pie.tro  Rovell     I  \        nisi 

At  the  aire  n  '  became 

the   luo        '  S  turned  a    voar 

aftci  v»  ards  :.,   Munich,  to  fill    tin 
master,   Rovclli,  who  had   deal   in  the    interim.     In 

82  I.  he  hecame  n      tainted,  at  I 
Hcrr  Peter  von  Winter,  the  (  w  it     Marie 

\\  anneg,  that  gentleman's  niece  an  d  lugh- 

ter,  and  married  her  a  twelvemonth  later  In  the' 
rear  I  s-'t',.  bavins  been  offered  it,  he  accepted  the 
place  of  Musical  Director  at  the  Theatre  Koval. 
St  ittgardl  \  it  only,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  did 
la-  command  the  uuhoui  ■    bation  of  In-  audi- 

ences bv  his  violin  playing,  and.  in  Ids  capacity  as 
conductor,  unite  the  greatest  discretion  with  the  most 
delicate  ear.  but  Ie-  was  1  ii-v  :.;-..  i\s  :i  -.  ..  her  of  I 

a  Though  he  w  i  -  i  n  nstet 
of  counterpoint,  he  had  never  received  anv  instruction 
in  ir.  During  his  residence  in  Stuttgardt,  he  made, 
every  year,  long  professional  trips  to  I  i;  . 

England  ana  Pi  unce,      Wherevi  i  he  went, he  mi  I 

the  -ann-  enthusia  '  epi    m  as. in  G   n ■ 

overwhelmed   with  honors  and  marl  iction, 

He  was  always  glad  to  get  back  "to  hi-  Stuttgardt- 
I'l'a"  by  whom  he  was  invariably  welcomed  with  ever 

increasing  affection      This   rare  artisl    r< led    the 

partiality    which    Stuttgardt    evinced    for    lam,    hy 

nitig  faithfully  within  its  wall-,  and  hv  resolutely 
refusing  a  most  advantageous  offer  from  Hanover, 
am!  aiiot1,!.  !■  a-  pro!  issot  a:  the  Conservatory,  from 
Prague.     The  polil  '   tnces  of  the  .   at  1849, 

however,  induced  him  to  semi  in  hi-  resignation,  and 
migrate  with  his  family  to  London.  In  that  capita] 
he  lived  seventeen  years,  honored  anil  loved  by  all 
wiio  knew  him  ;  and,  bv  his  unshakable  ad   eret       to 
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what  he  had  found  to  !  ,•  true  and  genuine  in  art,  ex- 
ercising grcai  influence  upon  musical  matters  there. 
In  the  .  .:  859,  he  received  the  most  hearty  ami 
delighted  welcome  from  tin-  paper,  as  well  as  from 
other  quarters,  on  his  return,  for  a  sli.ni  time,  to 
Stuttgardt,  on  which  occasion  he  had  an  opportunity 
ot  greeting  once  more  a  greai  many  oh!  and  enthusi- 
astic  !i  o'lil  -,  especi  ill)   his  tali  tiled   j  upil,    Hcri   Ivc] 

ha.     lie  gave  a  concert  at   the  Tl Ire    Itovat,   mid, 

profoundly  delighted  at  the  rapturous  applause  with 
which  he  was  received,  as  well  as  at  the  faithful  at- 
tachment u.  him  manifested  on  so  many  sales,  re- 
turned to  London — after  having  given  concerts,  also, 
m  Munich  ami  l'rauklort  —  with  liir  conviction  that 
the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  formerly  mel 
in  licrmanv  still  existed  for  him  here. — Among 
Molique's  compositions,  which  all  breathe  a  clear 
and  thoroughly  classical  spirit,  we  would  direcl  par- 
ticular attention  to  his  Violin   Cot rtos  ;   In-   Ma-s 

in  F  minor,  for  four  voice.s,   with    orchestral  i n 

P  mini. nit  (compost  \  -  ir  I    :  :>  :  In-  Quartets 
for  Stringed  Instruments     ihree   Sonatas  for   Violin 
an!  Pianoforte;   his  magnifi  cut  oratorio  of  Abraham, 
im|  osed  in  le-s  than  t'  ree  months,  in  the  year  I8G0, 
an  !  pertormed,  foi  tin'  first   time,  under  ins  own  di- 
rccti   n,  ;.'  the  i  Iran  !    Not  »  a  li    festival   i  September, 
lucing  an   impression   that    v,  .11    never  he 
1  unanimously  classed  b  critics  with 
i  works  of  such  men    as    Handel,    Beethoven,  and 
Mcndels  ohn  .  then  (IS  ■'•'  hi-  Mass  :'  >r  four  v  oices, 
-i     omt    niment,  with  ot    w  ithout  chorus, 
a  w  a  k  of  elei                I   ton  '1  ing    beauty,   wbii  h   has 
not  vei  bci  a  published.     Ik-  further  wrote  a  Treatise 
on  II  irmonv,  in  which  hi  presented  to    tho  musical 
world  in-  own  method  ot  it  structinn,  a  method  found- 
■    the  i     est  i             i     ■       His    trength  now  be- 
gan, unfoi    Il   10  break  ;   ami    a   viol'  in    pain,  to 

which  he  was  subject,  in  the  lead,  caused  him  fre- 
quently to  express  the  '■'■  i-h  that,  aftci  his  death,  there 

I  he  a  surgical  examination  into  the  cause      1 1 

■     ■.    renin     1   :  >    Germany,    ai   1     iftei    staying  five 

months  at  Sturnhcrg,  settled  v.  tnily  at  ( lann- 

strokc     lepi  i\  ed    him   almost  to- 

i  a-e  of  his  limbs.     There    was    only  one 

ould  have  sustained  his  spirits  undei  this 

■ .      nil  that  was  the  most  loving  and   indefati- 

manncr  in  which  lie  saw  himself  tended  by  his 

wife  and  two  of  hi-  four   daughters  (tie-  two  others 

land  !.     A  few  -In-  previous  to  In-  death, 

ired  to   be   restored   in  a  greni 

:  hut,  on  th.'  '.eh  May,  I."  had   another   para 

lyti  ;e,  n  I  ii  It  v.  as  the  i immediate  cnusc  of 

In-  death,  at  I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  1  ie  sur- 
geons found  'hat  the  cause  of  his  disease  was  a  tu- 
.  ■ .,  I-.,  d  probably  foi-  years,  in  the 
cerebellum  I  .'two  surgeons  who  performed  the 
examination  were  greatly  interested  by 
the  "tt  a-  !  .■  nn  v  ..f  the  brain,  a-   «  'dl  as 

'a    the  rc  1"  d  ipth   and  completeness    of  I 

ling   to   ( I. id     'la'   -.a.-"   ot 
■  [  will  here    beg   permission    to   quote 

■    from   the    Wit    er  M  '  in  an 

on   it   i  rj   '.  1 1   gii  en   hv   the   I  leccascd   in    the 
rie  in    tin  tier  Wien.     "  1  have  already,"  sai     the 
nrticle  in   question,  "  expressed   m;    ''It 
■   that,  acting  in  obedience  to    mv   most 
profound  conviction,  I  conei  Ie  ty  ol   being 

true  at  i  -•  onl_\  to   him  ndio   pi  ives  himself  in   Ins 
efforts  a   thoroughly  decided    -  ;  ti  ir.ter,  who 
'a-   individuality  ;  who  follow 
nward  impul  =e,  m  a  em  !■  g  for   ^\  hat    may  be 
sai  !  by  the  blind  multitude  ;   mi\ .  who  con     lers  evei 
'ol''"--  :  ;:i   to   tl  .-    pnblic    mi    unanswerable    i  ' 
nevet    I  iah  d      i  in   tie'   present    occasion,    I 

have  mentioned  Moliqne,  with  joyful  enthusiasm,  as 
these  rare  ami  emincnl  •  hara  tors  in  art,  and 
m  np  nst  the  "Point   Star"  to  ven    many  indivi- 
wbo  pursue  the  broad  road  of  mere  flat  virtu- 
osity, ei  the  po  ind  or  drachm,   as 
as  the  r  ise    m   i    b  :,    i  '    intelb  ct   which    they  have 
veil   from   above        Moliqne  disdains    utterly   to 
make  concessions,  at  the  cost  of  his  poetic  one,:' 

unthinking  mu  ;i  al  masses.      1 1 1 ~  Violin   <  Ion- 

.11;    ]        his        I'':'.  '::-'    IS        •'"'       '  ' /■'       L"        1000115         -lll'll 

compositions  a-  ' — respond  with  'Ie'  empty  notions 
advanced  in  recent  tint'-  notions  which  the  i 
tracl  virtuosity,  from  extra-. 
. 'omnia:.. nn ■'•  for  the  public,  adiee,  and  carry  out  in 
their  works  : — no,  Moliqne  gives  us  profoundly 
consider  d,  organically  frami  d  Symphonies,  proceed- 
ing, and  developed,  from  a  virgin  source  (the  motive), 
with  obbligati  —  violin.  He  doe- full  jus  ice  to  every 
■"  instrument  in  th"  orchestra,  giving  it  it-  full 
artistic  importance,  and  understands,  a-  very  few- 
others  understand,  how  to  unite  these  isolated  and 
separate  elements  into  one  beautiful  whole."  So 
says  the  Wiena  Musikzeilunrj.  But  the  whole  world 
of  music  with  which  Molique  came  in  contact  must 
have  thought  the  same  of  him.  This  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  marks  of  honor  which  were  conferred 
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on  him,  and  which  it  is  now  my  duly  to  mention. 
Moliqno  possessed  tin-  diploma  as  Honorary  Member 
of  the  National  Musical  Association  of  Germany 
( !  839)  ;  of  the  Musical  Association  of  Austria  (1839); 
of  i ) 1 1 ■  Frankfort  r.iederkran;  (1840);  of  the  North 
German  Musical  Association,  Hamburg  (1842);  of 
the    Academy   of    St.    Cecilia,    Home    (1843);    of 

the  Hangar Musical  Association,  Pcsth  (1845)  ;of 

the  Mozarteum,  Salzburg  (1846);  of  the  ( lonscrvatory, 
Prague  (1847) ;  of  the  Netherlandish  Society  lor  the 

Promotii f   Musical    An,    Rotterdam  (1S51)  ;  of 

tin  Philharmonic  Society,  Boulogne  (1852)  ;  of  the 
Presidentship  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society, 
London  (1860);  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London.  The  Managing  Committee  of  the  Tiedge- 
stiflung  at  Dresden,  also,  distinguished  the  deceased 
by  transmitting  to  him,  in  tho  latter  part  of  last 
summer,  a  splendid  present.  .lust  as  it  was  a  blessing 
for  tin'  in  u^  tea  I  world,  and  a  brilliant  point  in  musical 
history7,  a  life  sit  glorious,  whether  we  look  upon  the 
deceased  a-  a  man  or  an  artist,  must,  be  a  guiding  star 
for  his  esteemed  family,  and  an  intellectual  support 
never  to  In'  forgotten,  for  their  future,  while  every 
sincere  disciple  of  genuine  art  will  make  a  pilgrimage 
i<>  his  grave  at  Cannstadt.  f. 


SB  us  it  % !)fo;ti). 

London. 
Opera.  The  Saturday  Review,  of  June  5th,  gives 
a  resume,  to  that  date,  of  the  performances  at  Covcnt 
Garden  theatre  since  the  "coalition"  went  into  effect 
between  the  two  rival  managers, — Messrs.  Gye  and 
Mapleson, — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  meanwhile 
the  other  theatre,  Her  Majesty's,  is  built  up  again 
and  ready  for  use.     We  quote  some  passages  : 

On  the  opening  night  (March  30)  we  had  Norma, 
played,  except  in  one  important  instance,  exclusively 
by  artists  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  company.  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens was  Norma;  Mile.  Sinico,  Adalgisa  ;  Siguor 
Mongini,  Pollio  ;  and  Signor  Foli,  Orovesco  ;  while 
Signor  Arditi  presided  in  the  orchestra. 

Bellini's  hackneyed  work  was  followed  by  Verdi's 
Rigoletto.  In  the  cast  of  this  opera  the  disparity  be- 
the  resources  of  the  two  managers  was  less  apparent, 
though  again  the  director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
had  considerably  the  advantage.  Mile.  Vanzini,  the 
prima  donna,  at  any  rate,  was  a  member  id  the  f Inv- 
ent Garden  troop  last  year;  and  though  her  Gdda, 
compared  with  other  Gildas  we  have  known  (not  to 
appeal  to  so  high  a  standard  as  the  late  Mine.  I'm  io), 
was  second  rate  at  the  bost,  it  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  merit.  The  other  characters  were  allotted  to  Mile. 
Scalchi  (Maddalena),  Signnr  Mongini  (Duke  of  Man- 
tua), Signor  Foli  (Sparafucile),  and  Mr.  Santley 
(Rigoletto) — all  from  the  old  house.  That  the  mu- 
sic assigned  to  the  Court  Jester  would  be  admirably 
sung  by  Mr.  Santley  was  anticipated  ;  but  few  had 
looked  for  the  extraordinary  advance  of  our  English 
baritone  in  the  histrionic  department  of  his  art.  Mr. 
Santley's  Rigoletto  was  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  performance,  although  the  splendid  voice  of  Sig- 
nor Mongini,  now,  in  spite  of  manifest  errors  of  taste 
and  want  of  balance,  foremost  of  Italian  tenors,  was 
heard  to  distinguished  advantage  in  many  parts  of 
the  opera,  and  especially  in  "La  donna  c  mobile." 
The  conductor  on  this  occasion  was  Signor  Li  Calsi, 
Mr.  Gye's  former  "7'epe'titeur,"  under  whose  direction 
the  accompaniments  were  given  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  we  were  listening 
to  the  Covcnt  Garden  players.  Thus  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  having  two  directors  of  one  orchestra  was 
early  established.  That  the  custom  obtains  at  Ber- 
lin and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
bad,  all  tl'.e  same,  anil  has  never  within  the  memory 
of  two  generations  been  tolerated  at  the  Grand  i  Ipera 
in  Paris,  where  alone  performances  on  a  par  with 
those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  lor  so  long 
a  period  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  and  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre  can  be  beard.  With  Fidrlio,  wliic.fl 
came  nest,  the  ease  was  very  different.  Signor  Ar- 
diti again  held  the  conductor's  stick,  ami,  from  the 
overture  ("the  great  Leonora,  No  .':)  to  the  finale,  the 
masterpiece  of  Beethoven,  in  so  far  as  orchestra  and 
chorus  were  concerned,  was  adequately  presented. 
The  characters  on  the  stage,  with  a  solitarv  excep- 
tion, were  allotted  to  Mr.  Mapleson's  singers — Mile. 
Tictjens  ( Leonora).  Mile.  Sinico  (M.areellina),  Mr. 
C.  Lyall  (Jacquino),  Signor  Fob  (Rocco),  and  Sig- 
nor Bulterini  (Florestan) — Mr.  Gye  merely  contrib- 
uting Signor  Ciampi,  as  the  Minister,  who  does  not 
appear  till  the  last  scene,  when  the  dramatic  interest 
has  culminated.  The  single  novelty  was  the  Flores- 
tan o!  Signor  Bulterini,  one  of  the  worst  we  remem- 
ber, just  as  Mr.  C.  Lyali's  Jacquino  is  the  very  best. 


Signor  Bulterini  lias  a  loud  voice  and  sings  loudly  — 
which  is  all  we  have  to  say  of  him.  Willi  Siglmr 
Mongini  in  the  theatre,  it  was  lamentable  to  hear  the 
soliloquy  of  Florestan  in  the  dungeon  scene,  and  the 
nnor  part  of  the  trio  and  duet,  thus  sacrificed.  Sig-  J 
nor  Mongini,  however,  lias,  doubtless,  no  wish  to 
engross  the  entire  repertorv.  Immediately  after  Fi- 
de'lio,  we  find  him  sinking  his  best  as  the  hero  of  an 
opera  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  Fidel/0  — 
Manrico,  in  //  Trovaiore,  about  which,  beyond  record- 
ing that  the  other  characters  were  supported  by  Mile. 
Tietjens,  Mile.  Scalchi,  Signor  Foli,  and  Mr.  Smit- 
ley  (all  Mr.  Mapleson's),  we  need  say  nothing.  This 
motley  lyric,  melodrama  stands  much  in  need  of  re 
pose  ;  and  if  it  were  laid  aside  for  years  there  would 
be  little  to  regret.  To  Verdi  succeeded  Donizetti  — 
not  at.  bis  liveliest,  but  at.  his  dullest.  When  the  fa- 
cile Bergamese —  whose  comic  operas  (although 
closely  modelled  on  Rossini's)  are  perfect — wrote 
Linda  i!i  Cliamnmii  for  Vienna,  he  tried  hard  to 
please  the  German  taste,  but  only  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing that  the  sentimental  drama  was  not.  his  element. 

Next,  in  due  course,  came  the  Huguenots,  with 
Miles.  Tietjens  and  lima  di  Murska,  Signor  Mongi- 
ni and  Mr.  Santlev.  respectively  as  Valentine,  the 
Queen,  Raoul,  and  St.  Bris  Of  these,  beyond  the 
fact  that,  the  voice  of  Mile.  Tietjens  betrayed  symp- 
toms that  should  forbid  the  too  prodigal  use  of  it  in 
such  exacting  operas  as  those  of  Meyerbeer,  we  have 
nothing  new  to  say. 

About  the  performance  immediately  following  we 
are  ablo  to  speak  in  terms  of  almost  unrestricted 
praise.  The  opera  was  7/  Flauto  Magico,  the 
chief  characters  in  which  were  represented  by  Miles. 
Tietjens,  Sinico,  and  lima  di  Murska  (Pamina,  Pa- 
pagena,  and  the  "Queen  of  Night"),  Signors  Bulter- 
ini and  Foil  (Tamino  and  Sarastro),  Messrs.  C. 
Lyall  and  Santley  (Monostatos  and  Papageno). 
This,  with  one  exception,  Signor  Bulterini  vice  Sig- 
nor Bcttini  (by  no  means  an  improvement),  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  cast  as  during  the  series  of  perform- 
ances given  by  Mr.  Mapleson  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  the  winter — a  foreshadowing,  as  it  were, 
of  the  coalition  to  come.  So  that  Signor  Arditi  be- 
ing at  the  conductor's  desk,  though  the  performance 
was  in  Mr.  Gye's  theatre,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gye's  com- 
pany could  scarcely  once  have  occurred  to  anv  one, 
except,  perhaps,  when  Signnrs  Marino  and  Fallar, 
as  the  "two  armed  men,"  were,  endeavoring  to  sing 
the  canto  femxo,  in  front  of  the  "Orrida  Monte,"  near 
the  end  of  the  last  act.  Up  to  this  time  certainly  the 
"coalition"  had  been  a  strange  one,  seeing  that  the 
most  essential  requirements  were  exclusively  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  parties  coalescing.  The  unani- 
mous feeling,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  this  repre- 
sentation of  //  Flanto  Maqico  was  calculated  to  raise 
expectations  for  the  future. 

That  which  Beethoven  pronounced  the  masterpiece 
of  German  lyric  drama  was  followed  by  what,  al- 
though composed  by  an  Italian,  is  unquestionably 
the  masterpiece  of  French  lyric  drama  —  Guillaume 
Tell.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
the  appearance  of  this  great  work  was  always  an 
event.  But  of  late  it  has  been  less  eared  for,  and 
there  have  probahlv  been  as  many  unsatisfactory  rep- 
resentations of  Guillaume  Tell  as  of  any  opera  in  the 
repertory-.  With  Signoi  Li  Calsi  at  the  head  of  the 
orchestra,  in  place  of  Mr.  Costa,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the.  performance  on  the  present  occasion  should 
for  the,  greater  part  have,  been  mediocre. 

The  redeeming  point  was  the  superb  singing  of 
Signor  Mongini,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Signor 
Tamberlick,  approaches  nearer  to  Duprez  than  any 
other  representative  of  Arnold  we  can  call  to  mind. 
Signor  Mongini  was  not  well  supported,  Signor 
Graziani  being  hv  no  means  imposing  as  Guillaume 
Tell,  and  Signor  Bagagiolo,  despite  bis  fine  voice, 
by  no  means  effective  as  Walter.  Tn  Mile.  Sinico, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  really  competent  Ma- 
tuilde;  and  notwithstanding  all  shortcomings,  music 
so  original  and  picturesque  as  that  of  Rossini  could 
not  fail  to  make  its  impression. 

The  revival  of  Robert  le   Diahlr    appears    to    have 
been  not  more  encouraging.     But  now  came  tic   re- 
appearance of  two  stars  of  the    first    magnitude    for 
these  times  ;  and  here  we  copy   from   the    Attn 
of  June  19th  : 

The  Opera.— Since Mme.  AdelinaPatti  and  Mile. 
Nilsson  came,  the  performances  at  Covent  Garden 
have  been  made  up  exclusively  of  repetitions  of  the 
operas  of  which  these  two  ladies  are  the  chief,  it 
might  almost  be  said  the  sole  atractions.  "  La 
Sonnambula,"  "  Lucia,"  "  Marta,"  and  such  like 
hackneyed  productions,  have  made  up  the  cheap  hill 
of  fare  provided  by  the  operatic  firm.  To  this  dull 
monotony  some  relief  has  been  given  by  the  revival 
of  "  La  Gazza  Ladra  " — a  work  which,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  had  been  laid  aside  for    five 


years.  It  was  brought  out  last  season  under  Mr. 
Mapleson's  energetic  management  at  Drury  Lane, 
but  the  dozens  of  Traviatas  and  Martas  who  have 
appeared  and  disappeared  within  the  past  few  years 
have  elbowed  poor  Ninetra  from  the  stage  of  the  rival 

house.   And  yet  the  full,  rich  spontat i    melody  that 

sweeps  through  "La  Gazza  Ladra"sbouId  he  welcome 
to  many  who  are  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  Verdi. 
Ninetta,  too,  is  the  pan  in  which  the  talent  i  f  Mine. 
I'atti  is  shown  at  its  very  best.  She  is  one  of  the 
few  living  artists  who  can  sing  RoSsilli'.S  music  with 
the  masterly  facility  which  is  essential  to  satisfactory 
expression.  It  is  not  enough  to  bis  able  to  jerk  out 
certain  runs,  as  nuts  might  be  shaken  out  of  a  bag. 
The  florid  passages  must  be  articulated  with  such  ease 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  broad  delivery  of  the 
entire  phrase  of  which  they  are  the  ornaments.  How 
well  Mme.  Patti  understands  this,  she  proved  by  her 
faultless  singing  of  tin'  famous  sortiia  "  Di  piacer," 
while  the  prayer  that  interrupts  the  funeral  march 
was  rendered  with  a  dignity  and  purity  of  style  in 
the  highest  degree  remarkable.  In  the  well  known 
trio  "Nome  benefico," — the  prototype  of  so  many 
subsequent  concerted  pieces — the  effect  of  the  unex- 
ceptional singing  of  Mme.  Patti  and  Mr.  Santley  was 
marred  by  Signor  Botrero.  who  is  unable  to  firmly 
sustain  his  hard,  hollow  voice  for  a  single  bar.  Nor 
has  he  anv  of  the  irresistible  humor  which,  in  the  ease 
of  Signor  Ronconi's  Podesta,  used  to  reconcile  us  to 
all  deficiencies  of  voice.  Mr.  Santley's  Fernando 
Villabella  is  in  every  respect  the  finest  that  has  been 
witnessed  for  many  years.  Rossini's  music  come-  as 
naturally  to  this  accomplished  singer  as  that  of  any 
other  master,  old  or  new.  Mr.  Lyall  and  Signor 
Tagliafico  sketched  the  characters  of  Jsaaco  and 
Fabrizio  in  so  dexterous  a  fashion  as  completely  to 
compensate  for  their  poverty  in  vocal  power  ;  but 
none  of  the  other  singers  were  at  all  up  to  the  Covcnt 
Garden  mark.  Mile.  Grossi,  despite  her  rich  contralto, 
makes  nothing  of  the  grateful  character  of  Pippo, 
and  Signor  Corsi  is  a  very  inadequate  tenor.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  amateur  to  see  Mme.  Trebelli,  the 
best  Pippo  in  our  recollection,  in  a  private  box,  and 
Mile.  Grossi  on  the  stage,  without  regretting  that  tl  eir 
positions  were  not  reversed.  The  chorus-singing  was 
very  indifferent,  and  Signor  Li  Calsi's  conducting 
quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever. 

Passing  over  the  more  haeknied  roles  of  Nilsson, 
we  come  to  the  sensation  of  the  season,  her  Ophelia 
in  "Hamlet,"  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  of  which  op- 
era, in  anticipation,  the  Athenozuni  discourses  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  must  always  remain  a  question  how  far  it  is 
expedient  to  set  great  dramatic  poems  to  music. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  canon  against  the  illustra- 
tion of  one  art  by  another.  Literature  has  since  the 
earliest  times  hoen  illustrated  by  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  so  far  from  its  being  looked  upon  as  a 
profanation,  it  is  to  this  universal  custom  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  chief  artistic  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  Were  not  all  the  precious  marines  of  Scopas 
and  Phidias  prompted  by  Greek  poets?  and  have 
not  all  the  finest  paintings  of  Christendom  been 
inspired  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  book  which,  as 
Sir  William  Jones  said,  contains,  apart  from  all  con- 
sideration of  its  divine  origin,  more  true  poetry  than 
anv  other?  If  the  artist  has  often  fallen  tar  short  of 
the  reader's  ideal  he  has  frequently  surpassed  it,  and 
has  made  the  world  by  so  much  richer.  It  may  bo 
that  the  pictorial  editions  which  of  late  years  lave 
been  more  popular  than  ever,  have  rarely  added  any- 
thing to  the  common  stock  of  ideas,  and  that  the 
designs  have  more  often  interfered  with  conceptions 
which,  right  or  wrong,  have  risen  higher  than  the 
limner's  imagination.  But  illustrations  of  this  class 
are  as  the  baby-food  on  which  weak  mental  stomachs 
may  he  strengthened  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
solid  fare.  Looked  upon  from  this  point  of  view  the 
nnist  ordinary  cuts  serve  a  certain  purpose  in  siouu- 
buing  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  dull  intellects. 
But  music  is  of  a  more  jealous  nature,  and  when  it 
is  married  to  immortal  verse  it  insists  on  playing  the 
tyrant.  The  words,  even  when  they  carry  with  them 
a  music  of  their  own,  must  give  way  to  the  imperious 
laws  which  "hind  the  chains  of  harmony."  Hence 
the  disinclination  of  ereat  poets  to  write  for  music, 
and  hence  the  hesitation  of  great  composers  in  .set- 
ting lines  which  already  awaken  a  melody  in  the 
general  ear.  Beethoven,  although  in  the  overture  to 
Collin's  "Coriolanus"  he  was  animated  with  the 
true  Sbakspearean  spirit,  would  not  have  ventured 
to  make  an  opera  of  the  original  Sbakspearean  play. 
In  like  manner,  Mendelssohn  broke  an  engagement 
rather  than  attempt  to  fix  the  "sounds  and  sweet  airs 
that  give  delight  and  hurt  not"  in  Prospero's  magic 
island.  In  his  wondrous  music  to  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  he  has  given  free  rein  to  his  fancy 
so  long  as  it   cou'd    run    side  by    side    with    that    of 
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Shakspcare  ;  but,  save  in  two  lyrics,  the  least  suc- 
cessful portion  of  his  work,  h<- has  avoided  the  dan- 
gerous tr.sk  of  setting  the  original  text.  It  is  natu- 
ral enough  tiiat  plots  for  operas  should  be  sought  in 
dramas.  The  expedient  is  popular  with  librettists, 
for  it  saves  them  any  'expenditure  of  inventive  power, 
and  with  musicians  because  the  public,  they  say,  are 
in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the  music  when  they 
know  what  it  is  intended  to  depict,  [n  some  cases 
the  purely  ideal  quality  of  music  has  a  refining  influ- 
ence upon  the  play.  Thus  Verdi's  part  in  "La  Tra- 
viuta"  acts  as  a  kind  of  moral  chloride  of  lime,  de- 
odorizing   to   son xteni    the    nasty    atmosphere 

breathed  by  the  "Dame  aux  Came'lias."  But  Sink- 
spcare  is  nut  so  easily  improved  :   witness  "Macbeth/' 

travestied  by  the  man  who  refined  the  mastcrpiei f 

I) is  the  younger  witness  "Otello,"  which,  al- 
though written  bv  a  great  genins  and  containing 
much  fine  music,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  original  tragedy.  But  of  all  unsuitable  subjects 
"Hamlet"  is  manifestly  the  most  unsuitcd  for  musi- 
cal treatment  liu.i-  attempted  by  Francesco  Gas- 
parini,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  of  his 
"Amlettu"  nothing  remains  but  the  name.  B 
ven,  with  all  his  daring  and  all  Ins  colossal  power, 
would  have  shrunk,  we  venture  to  think,  before  the 
task  of  turning  "Hamlet"  into  an  opera.  "Fools 
rush  in  where  angels  tear  to  tread,"  is  a  lino  that 
comes  readily  to  the  pen  But  it  is  not  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  presi  nt  case.  M  Amhroisc  I 
cannot  he  fairly  classed  among  the  happy  beings  al- 
luded to,  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  iie  is  an  ear 
nest,  intelligent,  and  liighl  nlished  artist,  n  ho 

lias  seriously  studied  his  grand  sul  ;■  ct,  and  has 
strained  every  nerve  in  the  attempt  to  bring  his  task 
to  a  successful  issue      In   a  theatrical   sense  he  has 

achieved  a  triumph;  as  a  re; luction  in  music  ol 

the  tragedy ,  "Hamlet"  is  a  failure. 

It  is  idle  tu  attempt  to    ignore  the   play  while  lis- 
tening to   M.Thomas's    music.     'I1      cl    factors  are 
the  same,  the  |n  incipal  sci  m  -  follow  in  the    -  line  or 
der.  and  the  very    words  are  paraphrased.     Tit     ■ 
no  escape  for  Shakspi  are  ,  none,  tlicr  fore,  from  in- 
evitable co-nparison.     We  fear  it    is  the  exam 
M.  Gounod  which  led  his  compatriot   into  this   dan 
gci  ous  venture    Previously  to  the  success  of  "Faust," 
stiil  more  full  of  philosophy  as  a  play   than    "Ham- 
let, '  M    Thomas    was   known    only   as    a    writer  ol 
comic  operas      "l.e  Cnid"  was    then   :'   ■  L  -•     ■ 
men  uf  hi-  cultivati   I  pon    rs       Some  t« 
however,  ho  seems  to  have  bethought  him  that  "Mig- 

non"  would  be  as  i I  n    sul  jeet    as    "M       ueril 

ami  so  "Willu  Im   Meister"  was  boldly  th  ranged  for 
tin   <  ijic-rii  Comiquc,  where  the  heroine    I 
vantage  of  a  ven  sympathetic    voice    and    the 
something  more  than  a  sua  .  ■  tl',  'im,       M.  'I 
had  already  treated  Shakspcarc  after  a  fashion  in  his 
"Songod'une  Nuil  d'Kte',"  the  story  of  which  could 
only  have  entered  a  frenchman's  brain  after  a  rapid 
glance  through  the  life  and  works  of  the  | 
ed    by    an    indigestible    supper      For    h  re    we  find 
Queen  Eliz  ibeth,  still  a  young  and  beautiful  « 
I  lying  n  visit  to  I       !:       '    1 1   .!,:•,    i    ,  ■   '  ,  ,,-,,   ,„ 
quest  of  Shakspcarc,  who  has  drunk    himself   into  n 
state  of  half  unconsciousness  in   the   companv  of  Sir 
John    FalstalT   and  other   boon    companions       I 
Queen    deplores    tl  t>     poet'     im  hi   iti  i     rot 
but  manages  to    make   an    assi  mation    w  itli    ; 
Windsor  Park,  where  the  pair  actu  ilh  meet  bv  night 

and  exchange  anient  vows.     The  eon,] r  who  had 

thus  made  ai  quaintancc  with  Shnkspc  ire,  and  had 
set  "Mignon"  to  music,  doubtless 
Bin  pi  j  iustifii  .1  in  taking  up  "Hamlet."  MM  Carre 
and  Bai  bier,  tl  ■■  accon  modating  n  i  itci  -  «  bo  had 
adapted  "Faust"  and  "Romeo"  for  M  ( lounod,  di  1 
not  hesitate  to  lay  hands  on  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
taking  i  arc,  liowi  vi  r,  to  make  ".■  '  ■  'ia  the  principal 
charactei  li  n  is  hoped,  not  « itboul  warrant! 
the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  larlv  would  stimulate 
interest  in  Mile  Nilsson  if  In  i  tl,  '  ,t  at  the  Grand 
( Ipera  were  made  in  the  part  nf  the  heroin  i  Her 
performance  seized  the  fancy  ol  the  spectators,  and 
secured  the  success  nl  the  opera,  We  wroi 
luiiunin,  from  cxpci  icm  e,  ol  the  furor,  the  clever 
lady  caused  in  Paris,  and  it  seems  'probable  that  hero 
also  Ophelia  will  for  a  time  give  a  fictil s  attrac- 
tiveness to  "Hamlet." 

Wo    have  not   at  hand   the  Alhenwvm's  comments 
the  performance  ol  "  Hamlet,"  but  here  is  what 
wo  find  in  the  Uraminer  : 

Despite  some   incidental    music   of  a    pretty  and 
taking  kind,  and  despite  the  gracious  charm  ol  M  le 

"on  of    the   character   ol    '  < 
there  i  an  be  no  doubt  thai  the  m  w  opera  ■■ 
cd  by  the  majority  of    the   audience   as    a    -a 

failure.     The  i  onsti  notion  of  tl nei  i,  the  i  i  olution 

of  certain  sci  n  :s,  nnd  the  geni  r.-illy  de  criptive  aim 
of  the  mil  ic  i  ■  bibit  a  levi  1  of  mi  lioi  re  i  level  ness 
which  is  nevi  i  broken  by  one  ol   tl fine    in 


passages  which  awaken  our  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  betray  the  master  hand  of  genius.  "  Hamlet  " — 
that  is,  the  rough  outline  of  tbe  play — was  an  excel- 
1  ni  snbjecl  for  operatic  representation.  The  story  is 
highly  dramatic,  —  it  abounds  with  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  all  various  emotions  Conscious  ,'i' 
these  opportunities,  th'-  wearied  listener  sits  in  pa- 
tience, and  hopes  to  see  them  taken  advantage  ol  ; 
while  lie  only  sees  them  slip  by,  one  bv  one,  an.! 
leave  no  mark  behind.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  exci  pi 
the  great  scene  of  tie-  opera,  in  which  Ophelia,  he  re  It 
ok  her  senses,  wanders  down  to  the  side  ok  tl 

her  mad  snatches  of  pathetic  song,  and  i-  then 
seen  to  float  away  upon  the  stream,  still  singing.  M. 
Thomas  ha-  spent  plenty  of  time  over  this  acl  ;  nnd 
yet  it  i-  apparent  to  a  dispassii mate  a  ctatoi  thai  il 
(■fleet  i  "•  due  to  M.  Thomas,  hut  to  Christine 
Nilsson,  The  0\  In  'ia  of  Mile  Nd  on  is  ,,-  e  of  the 
most  genuine  efibi  is  of  poetic  idenli  ■  ition  n  Inch  v  e 

remi  mbei  to  have  seen  upon  the  \\ a  ,   ,.      p    - 

entirely  her  own  Ophelia;  a  creation,  in  short,  » 

I  oppresses  one  with  its  wealth 
ment.     It  differs  wholly  from    the    I '  ok   the 

dramatic  stage,     'fa  i  n  a  <  •  a  bright,  \  iva- 

■  eons    creature,    full    of    sudden    fai 
in" '  inscii  ai :  of  1  ei    ■  in  i  v.  5  and  quid    to   n      a!   the 

object  -  nnd  her  with  a  plea-,!,  childlil 

and  then,  wl 

ni'  i  rily  as  a  bird,  - 

eyes  ami   a  pathi      into  her  face 

I     i""  I  '  :1c  ol   a   nohl  i    a     truck  (1 

11(1  COI 

Such  is  tie  \ 

genius  lb  a  ■.  mi   foi  a-  t   I 
on-  of  will  ': 

1  il  o  t  w  i  I  h  on  I 

n    baritone    i  art,    furnished    with    a    good 
a;:-  song       Mr.  Sam',  v   dressed  in   a  light   a    : 
ami  the  o:  P  olo  ik.  gives  the   par:  tl 

I 
tistic  excel  especial 

a  ccrtfi  swing 

. 

For   t  ven  t,  mail 

1   eimpi,  lo  -'an  1  u  it li  an  I 

...  ... 

a  in  a  sonoi  on     monotone,   i 
-si ve  t  o  a  1  ■ 

play.     1  " 

i  pee:  produced  v 

■ 

.... 

scale  :  '  inged     hul  tl 

V      . 

■     ;  ., 
"■  ' 

'  I  scei 

let,  i  ■ 

ihei 

•o  music    'a 
the  ballet     f  mtry  tl 

of  !'"  :tic  poo '  mc  down 

troduce  some  bv-plav  with 
P  'an  irii  the  piece.     The  1 

:  ■  ope 

ra.     They  are  spirits  i  il  strive 

to  entice  I  ad        ■■■  dan""  al- 

luring dances  to  the  most  1 

But  why  should  Ophelia,  if  hei  troubled  intellect  peo- 
u     I  ■■':    strange    bein  ■-.   si  c 

such  doubtful  fail 

muslin  skii  ts  running  ia  and  out  a" 

revei      I  :ar,    "a  1  si  ■ 

ceeds  i 

I    song,   law1'' 

m  o«t   perfect   u  1 1 
be  la .  -  herself  down  among  i 
ceal  bei  ber  lover,  whom  -  es  to  be 

coming  to  li  a-  ;   and  finally  wi  float 

the  stream  with  flowers    a     m    ;  •  ■       rob  ad, 

reast,  ai.  1  there  is  an   end  ok  a   mosl  hing 

scene 

Finally  "  i  lamha"  s  >cms  to  us    to  hi  a  ex- 

ntly  designed  'a 
care  much  for  music  A   \  ,'   ' 

if  onportunitii     to  talk  in   th  i 

shelter  ok  theii  box,  an  I  lose   noi  i  hilo    a   feu 

mem  tion  now  an  1  again  w  ill  -.  cui  e 

them  nil   the    best    in-si:.;.     But    what    "Hamlet" 

would  have  been  without,  the  sympathet   :    ' 

poetic  face,  and  line  im ''     ristinc  Nils 

-I  a,  we  nee  1  an'  stay  to  eon. 

Cosi  :  u  i  -      The    Inst  of    Mme.    Arabell  i   God 
do1''  recitals  wa  best  ol  three,  g 1  as  were  the 


predecessors.  The  mas;  interesting  piece  was  a  fan- 
tasia by  Friedemann  Bach,  eldest  ol  Johann  Sebns- 
tian's  many  sons.  The  piece,  played  from  a  Ms 
copy,  had  probably  never  before  been  performed  in 
public,  and  it  is  certainly  quite  unknown  1  cl 
movement  has  j:s  own  distinctive  charm;  not  only 
is  there  abundant  strength  and  originality  in  the 
v. nil,,  hul  ;:  is  al -a  far  moi e  modern  in  styh  thai 
productions   of   Fi  ■'  'V  maim   1*.  ich's  contempoi  arii  - 

The    i her   ok  -  i        present   o  -  Lifii  d    to    tho 

interest  excited  by  any  unfamiliar  piano  music    Mme, 
i  loddard    -  as    •  [a\  mg   her    vc:  .    best.     Th   I 
study  in  K  Mat  wa-  a  marvel  ok  delicate  and   a  pid 
playing,  and  the  four  fugues  chosen   were  nil 
articulated  ana   id  iltlcss  skill       We  would   fain  cu- 
re  the  industrious    and    conscientious    lady   to 
ungrati  till  t:i  ing  out.  treas- 

ad  rubbish  ol'  \  cai 
lie-  more  important  ok  the  hunefil  concerts  "t   the  last 
week  may  he  mentioned  those   ;  Signer  Arditi, 

Mr    I  ',.,■:;  and    Mi     Ben  The  hist  named    :-    I  \ 

far  th"    h :   and    most    imposing    ol     I    e        nson 

The  had.  of  word    i-  a  well  pi  ia  ad  vol  u  in  '  ok  thirty- 
six  pages,  aael  alun  st  ad  the  artiste:  now  in    London 

1 1        .       a  "  i  a    m  o  I  1 1  i  i 

wore  a  wei    noi  than    nsunl,  but    a 

written  qunrtct    "  1  Ca"oi     I  Iv    Signor  Pi     at 

aal   a  r  onomatopi     '      trio,  "  Hum 

'.    v  :    1  ' 

[ition    I      '         Oratorio    C 
I. .nek' 

"St    Paul."      Mr    II   :  i  ' 
ii  on  ;    and     ika    noble    choi  u  ■ 

oratorio   were 
excellently    rendered,      Mima     Lcmmcii 
1 1  -        n os t  pro i 

tor  singii  lien 

th."     On 

to     ha     aa     OXtl 

"  Jepthn 

! :  ! '        m  inn  to  Si 

Mattbev  Bcctl  M  D,  an 

\' i :  \s,  \       i  : ' 

th  of  M  '  '    Moan 

i  I 

bited  the  geniu 
.  ■     \    ■ 
[varnihcr-'l 

\ 

I  in  the  city,  and  in 
her  woi  to   a  view  ol 

■ 

'  in-,  Styriui 

!  r's  Hymn."      1 

a  ti  ibul  :  to  the  ■ 

theatre  «  lied  before  the  lion  of 

In  inse  is  -aid   to  be 
modem-,  both  1  '  '-,    ami 

1    i  '  '     tylcs,  an 

|    t|i       0111  HlC    d""oi  II- 

"!';-'.  t  ion  w el  I 

' 
"  Don  Juan,"  w;i  .a    the   -'aa", 

Pa:   s,,   mdiikin-e'itlv   pei  formed    thai    long    before    the 

not  only 
in   Vicm  nded  to 

it e  for  I     I        . 

— \i  i  i  -  i ,  ■,  or   ok  whom  Men 
high  a,    and  led  so  much,  has  just 

Ira,  en  til  Kal  :  sub- 

eh  ic        ■  "i 

India. 

—  1  Pa-     d,  '  '"'.an  f    the 

I '.      'ai   Academy,  am!   !  - 
lirectoi      I     "  liool  nf    i 

music  ia  course  »f  formal 

—  I-  has  1  led    that  tbe   m  lival   to 

t   Bonn    I  year,  in    nelehi  :itinn    of   the 

'  i's   birth,  shall   lake   place   in 

the  Court  of  th     [Tnivi  It  is  to  be  converted 

:  occasion  im 
ok  seating  th  I  person        Ic  is  hoped 

t:  "     I     "  :    :■'     nnv     rival     lhal     w  I'  ell     I     '  "'.ivl      the 

inauguration  ok  tl  tatue  ol    Be  tboven    in    I  - 1  ■ 
Tn   the  qnai  tei  ,■      r.hnl    will    lane  . 

since  then   aim   si   all  the  principal  acl  n 
part   a:   thai   solen  ve  passed    away,   and    all 

have  i'  tin  d  I  e  ale. 

— Tbe  notion  i  ting  tl 

railway  station   by  a  musical   festival  ol   three  days' 
a  sc<  ms  incong :  uous  enough  to  Ki 
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Yd,  ns  we  mentioned  some  weeks  ngo,  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  "  Garo  du  Midi,"  in  Brussels,  was  ii> 
have  been  thus  solemnized  cm  the  21  st  of  July.  The 
festival  is,  however,  adjourned  until  the  September 
fetes,  which  every  year  commemorate  the  indepen- 
dence <il"  Belgium.  On  the  first  day  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah "  is  tn  he  performed  ;  the  thiid  day  is  to  he  given 
up  tti  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  all  to  he  of 
national  origin  ;  while  the  second  is  to  be  devoted  to 
compositions  hy  Belgians.  These  comprise  an 
Overture  by  M.  Edounrd  Lassen,  n  Symphony  hy 
M.  Fctis,  a  chorus  by  M.  Sonbre,  a  Te  Ileum  by  M 
Benoit,  ami  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony— inclu- 
ded under  the  pretext  that  Beethoven  was  of  Flemish 
origin.  Is  there  not  something  ridiculous  in  this 
limitation  of  art  to  certain  accidental  boundaries'! 
And  does  it  not  recall  the  old  story  of  the  woman 
who  refused  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  the  clergyman 
of  another  parish  ' 

— The  Reoue  et  Gazette.  Mtisicale  asserts  that  Herr 
Ferdinand  fliller  has  been  invited  to  write  some 
work  expressly  for  the  next  Birmingham  Festival. 
Herr  Ilillcr,  it,  is  further  stated,  has  consented  to 
remain  in  Cologne. 

— The  Opera  Comique  is  the  only  theatre  in 
Paris  in  which  there  is  any  activity  just  now  A 
Mile.  Fogliavi,  a  pupil  of  M.  Duprez,  lately  made  a 
promising  de'but  as  Mimi  in  "  Vert-Vert,"  and  the 
first  representation  of  "  La  Fontaine  de  Berney,"  by 
M  Nihelle,  was  announced  for  June  2d.  The  libret- 
to by  MM.  D'Ennery  ami  Cormon  of  an  opera  to  he 
written  by  the  veteran  M.  Auher  has  been  read 
"  l'.eve  d'Amour  "  is  the  fitting  title  to  he  set  by  a 
composer  who  is  ninety  years  of  age.  Let  us  hope 
it  may  be  as  fresh  and  fascinating  as  "  Le  Premier 
Jour  de  Bonheur."  MM.  de  St.  Georges  and  San- 
deau  have,  agreed  to  supply  a  three-act  opera,  founded 
on  the  novel  of  the  latter  author,  "  Vaillance."  M. 
Gounod  has  withdrawn  his  "Romeo  et  Juliette"  from 
the  repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  order  to  trans- 
fer  it  to  the  Opera  Comique.  "La  Jnive,"  "Faust," 
ami  "L'Africaine"  comprise  the  bill  of  fare  presented 
at  the  Grand  Opera.  Mile  Sternberg,  who  has  taken 
part  in  "  Kienzi,"  has  made  more  impression  in 
"  Violetta,"  as  "  La  Triviata"  is  called  in  Paris. 
M  OhVnbach's  new  opera,  "  La  Princesse  de  Tre'hi. 
sonde,"  which  is  to  he  played  for  the  first  time  at 
Baden,  is  now  ill  rehearsal  at  the  Paris  Bouffes 
Parisiennes.  where  the  season  has  come  to  an  end. 
"  Les  Rendezvous  Bourgeois"  has  been  revived  at. 
the  Atheuee,  the  musical  reputation  of  which  theatre 
is  certainly  on  the  increase.  The  Cafe'  de  l'Horlogue 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  has  been  converted  into  an 
open  air  summer  theatre  capable  of  holding  three 
thousand  spectators  Operettas  and  elaborately  got- 
up  ballets  are  to  form  the  staple  attractions. 


Albert  Grisar. — Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley  writes 
(June  21)  to  the  Athenaimn  : 

This  composer,  who  as  a  writer  of  comic  operas 
for  twenty  years  pa-t  kept  a  certain  hold  on  the 
theatres  of  Paris,  and  who  the  other  day  died  sud- 
denly, aged  sixty  one,  merits  a  word  in  tiie  necrology 
of  musicians  belonging  to  our  year. 

He  was  horn  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1S0S.  The 
idea  of  his  parents  was  to  make  of  him  a  man  of 
business  ;  and  with  this  purpose  he  was  sent  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  placed  in  a  merchant's  office  somewhere 
about  the  year  1830.  There  I  came  to  know  him, 
and  to  see  completely  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
merchandise  would  satisfy  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
craved— and  would  have — another  life  than  the  life  of 
ledgers  and  duplicate  letters.  After  a  short  period 
of  enforced  and  unwilling  servitude,  having  expressed 
throughout  the  time  tendencies  rather  than  talents 
tor  music,  he  somehow  broke  away  and  got  home. 

The  next  thing  that  was  to  he  heard  of  Grisar 
was  that  he  had  plantel  his  foot  on  the  musical  lad- 
der, by  bis  gaining  acceptance,  in  the  year  1836,  at 
the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris  (no  easy  matter!)  for 
an  operetta,  "  L'An  Mil."  He  was  thenceforward 
clearly  looked  to  as  a  man  of  promise.  His  first 
operetta  was  followed  up  hy  other  works  : — "  Lady 
Melvil,"  "  Les  Porcberons  "  (perhaps  his  best  pro 
duetion),  "  L'Ean  Merveilleuse,"  "  Le  Carillonnenr 
de  Bruges,"  "  Giles  ravissenr,"  "  Bon  Soir,  Mon- 
sieur P.oitalon,"  "  Le  Chien  du  Jardinier,"  "La 
Chatte  Merveilleuse,"  and  it  may  he  an  opera  or  two 
more,  which   have  tumbled  into  chaos. 

The  music  of  all  these  operas  (most  of  which  I 
have  heard)  is  of  the  sort  which  leaves  not  the 
slightest  trace  on  the  memory.  I  cannot  recall  from 
among  the  entire  catalogue  a  melody,  a  touch  of 
instrumental  novelty,  an  indication  of  character  or 
local  color;  yet.  M.  Grisar  had  clearly  a  place  in 
Paris,  though  it  may  he  predicated  that  henceforward 
it  is  a  place  "  which  knoweth  him  no  more.'' 


Dlutgljf's  lonrnal  of  Hhsif. 
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The  Past  Two  Musical  Years  in   Boston. 


III. 


(Concluded), 
The  Oroan   Concerts. 


The  great.  Waleker  Organ  in  tho  Music  Hall 
naturally  gave  a  stimulus  to  organ  building  anil  to 
organ  music  hereabouts, — though  of  o?v7n»  music  in 
the  true  sense  the  proportion  has  been  too  small  com- 
pared with  questionable  organ  imitations  and  trans- 
criptions and  show  music  generally,  from  Overtures 
to  namby-pamby  ditties  in  which  the  noble  instru- 
ment descends  to  the  role  of  a  street  organ.  Yet 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  of  the  best  kind 
than  there  was  any  opportunity  to  hear  before.  The 
bi-weekly  organ  hours,  as  we  may  call  them,  from  12 
to  1  p. .it.  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  have  been 
kept  up,  as  a  general  rule,  throughout  the  year.  "We 
have  been  unable  to  recover  the  programmes  of  the 
whole  period  now  under  review  ;  indeed  we  have  be- 
fore us  only  about  40  of  the  programmes  for  the  past 
year  from  July  to  July.  They  are  fair  samples  of 
the  average  work  done  at  the  Great  Organ  for  the 
two  years  past.  Of  these  forty  programmes  many, 
however,  were  repeated  several  times.  Let  us  ana- 
lyze them  as  to  matter  and  performers. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  has  played  9  times.  01  Bach: 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C,  twice  ;  Pastorale  in  F  ; 
Fantasia  in  G,  three  times  ;  Concerto  in  G,  twice. — 
Mendelssohn:  Sonatas  No.  1,  3  and  4  (the  last  six 
times)  ;  to  which  add  transcriptions  of  the  Sinfonia 
to  the  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  a  Chorus  from  "Elijah," 
and  the  Overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
— Schumann:  Fugue  on  the  letters  "BACH." — 
liinck.  Concerto  in  F,  twice;  Variations  on  "God 
save  the  Queen." — Mozart:  Gloria  in  C. — Haydn: 
Chorus  in  P>n. — Beethoven:  Chor.  from  "Mt.  of 
Olives"  (2)  ;  Overture  to  "Egmont." — Unlink :  Pas- 
torale in  F,  air.  by  Best  (2). — Also  10  improvisa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  seven  times.  Bach  :  Fugue 
in  G  minor  ;  Choral  Vorspiel  :  "Liebster  Jesu"  (3); 
do.  "Schmiicte  dich"  (2)  ;  do.  "Ich  ruf  an  Dir"  (2); 
do.  "Wir  glauben  all." — Han  del :  5th  Concerto,  in 
F. —  Thiele:  Chromatic  Fantaisie  (2);  Concert  Vari- 
ations in  Ah,  (3). — Haydn:  Andante  from  Sympho- 
ny in  C. — Beethoven:  Andante  from  5th  Symphony; 
Larghetto  from  2nd  do. — Rossini :  Prayer  and  March 
from  "Moses  in  Egypt." — Meyerbeer:  Transcription. 
—  Thayer:  Var.  on  Russian  Hymn  (3)  ;  do.  on  Old 
Hundred  (2)  ;  do.  on  "God  save  the  Queen  ;"  Bev- 
eries  (5)  ;  "Idyl  of  the  Bose"  (2)  ;  Improvisations 
(9). 

Mr.  John  Iv  Paine.  We  find  a  single  programme 
only,  containing:  by  Thiele :  Fantasia  in  Ah; 
Haydn  :  Andante  from  Symph.  in  Bi ;  Mendelssohn: 
Sonata  in  D  minor;  Paine:  Concert  piece  on  the 
Portuguese  Hymn,"  Fantasia  on  "Ein  feste  Burg," 
and  Improvisation. 

Mrs.  Froiiock,  five  times.  Barh  :  Futrue  in  Eft  : 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G. — Mendelssohn:  2nd  Sona- 
ta (3)  ;  Prelude  in  G  ;  Song  without  Words. — Han- 
del: Chorus:  "Hallelujah;"  do.  "See,  the  conquer- 
ing hero;"  Pastoral  Symph.  from  "Messiah," — 
Mozart:  Transcription  from  a  Quartet;  Fantasia  in 
F  minor;  Andante. — Haydn:  Largo  from  a  Sym- 
phony; Transc.  from  "Creation." — Beethoven:  Pas- 
torale from  "Prometheus;"  Transc.  from  a  Sym- 
phony; Turkish  March  (2)  — Rink:  Flute  Concer- 
to.—  Murkel:  Adagio — Meyerbeer:  "Marche  du  Sa- 
cre." — Rossini:  Pastorale  from  "Tell"  Overture. — 
Auber :  Dr.  to  "CJieval  de  Bronze." — Donizetti:  Ov. 
to  "Anna  Helena." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wil.t.cox,  nine  times.  Botisie  :  Ofter- 
toircs    (3);    Communion. —  Wely:    Offertoires  (2); 


Elevation  (2) — Nana:  Dixit  Dominus. —  ('.mini: 
Irom  Vespers  (2).. .  General! :  Gloria  (3). —  Cirruli : 
Dixit  Dominus,  Sec. — Ant  Diana:  Sonata.  —Moran- 
ill:  Sonata. — I'ltrnli :  Andante.  —  Hnmnol:  Gloria. 
— Haydn  :  Introd.  &e  ,  from  the  Passion  (5)  ;  Kyrio 
from  Imperial  Mass;  Dona  nobis. — Handel:  Halle- 
lujah (2)  ;   Chor.  "And  the  glory  ;"  Pastoral  Symph. 


-Mo-art:      Andante 


F  —Spohr 


Andante  ■ 


Mihid  :  Overture  to  "La  jeune  Henri"  (3).  —  Her- 
old:  Ov.  to  "Zampa." — Auher:  Ov.  to  "Le  Bar- 
carole" (3)  ;  do.  to  "Lestocque  ;"  do.  to  "Oheval 
de  Bronze." — Meyerbeer:  "Marche  du  Sacre  ;"  Im- 
provisations (15). 

Mr.  G.  E.  Whiting,  five  times.  Bach:  Toccata 
inF;  Fugue  in  E/< ;  do.  F  minor. — Mendelssohn: 
2nd  Sonata,  in  C  ;  Overture  in  C  ;  March  from  op. 
22 ;  War  March  from  Athalia.— Haydn :  Slow 
movement  (2).  —  Beethoven:  Larghetto  from  Symph. 
in  D. — Handel:  Ov.  to  Occasional  Oratorio;  Chor. 
"Fixed  in  His  everlasting  seat  ;"  Dead  March  in 
Saul. — Spohr:  Andante  with  Variations;  Chorus, 
transcribed  by  Best. —  Weber:  Jubilee  Overture. — 
Rossini :  Inflammatus. — A.  Adam  :  Christmas  Song. 
—  Wely:  Offertoire  in  Eft. — Lemmens :  Fanfare  (2)  ; 
March  — Donizetti:  Fant.  on  themes  by. — Meyerbeer: 
Schiller  March. —  Verunder :  Var.  on  Russian  Hvmn 
(2). — Nicolai :  Overture  to  "Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor."—  Whiting :  Pastorale  in  F  (2);  Offertoire  in 
C;  Postludiura  in  C  (2);  Bomance ;  Fantasia  on 
"Faust." 

Mr.  James  Pierce,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  played  once.  Bach:  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  G  minor  ;  Mendelssohn  :  Sonata,  No.  1,  and 
Aria  "The  Garland;"  Mozart:  from  "Idomeneo  ;" 
Beethoven:  "In  questa  tomba  oscura ;"  Handel: 
Coronation  Anthem. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  of  Montreal,  once.  Han- 
del: three  choruses  from  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and 
"Dead  March;  Mendelssohn  :  3d  Sonata;  Costa: 
March  ;  Beethoven  :  Hallelujah  in  "Mt.  of  Olives:" 
Wely  :  Offertoire  in  Eo  ;  Weber:  Andante  from  Pi- 
ano Duets  ;  Smart :  March. 

The  Great  Organ  has  also  entered  largely  into  the 
periodical  pupil  Concerts  of  the  two  Conservatories. 
In  four  programmes  of  the  Boston  Conservatory, 
we  note  :  Bach:  Fugue  in  G  minor  (2);  Fugue  in 
B6  ;  Preludes  in  C  and  G. — Mendelssohn:  Sonata  in 
A;  Pastorale  in  G. — Hesse:  Variations,  op.  47. — 
Handel:  5th  Concerto  (two  movements). — Tldele: 
Chromatic  Fantasia. — Batiste:  Offertoires  (3). — 
Wely :  Largo  and  Cantahile. — Sponholtz:  Var.  on 
Austrian  Hvmn. 

In  two  concerts  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory :  Handel:  from  the  Occasional  Oratorio; 
Haydn:  Slow  movement ;  Wely:  Offertoire  in  C; 
Whiting:  Postludinm. 

Besides  so  much  to  be  credited  to  the  account  of 
Boston  Music  Hall,  there  have  of  course  been  many 
Organ  Concerts  given  in  various  churches  in  our  city, 
upon  excellent  organs  of  home  manufacture.  Many 
of  these  we.  have  no  means  of  enumerating.  The 
most  important  were  a  series  of  six  concerts  given  by 
Mr.  Thai  er  last  Spring  in  Hollis  Street  Church. 
These,  the  admission  being  free,  were  well  attended, 
and  the  organist,  being  free  himself  and  wishing  to 
furnish  opportunity  to  those  who  really  cared  for 
organ  music,  could  he  more  choice  in  his  programmes 
than  has  been  found  practicable  with  the  Great  Or- 
gan, where  lion  hunters  go  more  for  the  instrument  as 
such,  than  for  the  music.  In  these  six  concerts  Mr. 
Thayer  performed  :  of  Barh  ;  the  Toccata  in  F  ; 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  ;  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  C  minor;  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor; 
Fugue  in  G  minor.  No.  2  ;  Prel.  and  Fugue  in  B 
minor;  do.  in  A  minor;  Trio  Sonata  in  E6  ;  and 
the  following  Choral  Variations  (  Vorspiele)  :  "Ich 
ruf  zn  Dir"  (2),  "Gottes  Sohn  ist  'kommen"  (2), 
"Schmiickc  dich,"  "An  Wasserfliissen  Babylons," 
"Liebster  Jesu"  (2),    "Wir    glauben    all,"    "ileut 
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trimnphirt,"  and  "Nun  freut  cuch." — Mendelssohn  : 
Adagio  find  Allegro  from  2nd  Sonata  ;  Andante  and 
Allegro  from  5th  do.  ;  Andante  from  6th  do. —  Thielc. 
Variations  in  Ah  (2)  j  Chromatic  Fantasia  (2).— 
Schumann  :  Adagio,  No.  G,  of  Orgel  Stndicn  ;  Canon 
and  Pastorale  from  do. — Hesse  :  Variations  in  A,  op. 
47  (2)  ;  Var.  in  A6,  op.  .'14  —Handel :  Finale  from 
3d  Concerto  ;  Concerto  in  F,  No.  5. 

We  may  also  mention  a  Concert  given  by  Mr. 
Lang,  last  month,  in  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  where  he  is  musical  director,  which  was 
crowded  with  invited  listeners.  On  that  occasion 
the  principal  organ  selections  were  :  Mendelssohn's 
3d  Sonata,  and  Bach's  Toccata  in  F,  the  latter  finely 
played  by  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lang's,  Mr.  Sumner  of 
Worcester. 

The  following  analysis  will  show  about  what  pro- 
portion the  amount  of  real  organ  music,  of  the  noble 
kind,  has  home  to  that  of  things  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  Wo  know  not  how  it  happens  that  our  chief 
representative  of  Bach  among  the  organists,  Mr.  J. 
K.  l'ainc,  who  in  the  preceding  years  had  given  as 
so  many  and  fine  Opportunities  to  hear  nearly  all  of 
his  most  famous  organ  works,  has  during  the  past 
year  hardly  taken  his  turn  at  all  in  the  Great  Oil.mii 
concerts.  The  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  in  some 
sense  upon  Mr.  Thayer,  though  not  so  much  ai  the 
Music  Hall  as  in  his  invitation  concerts  ;it  the  church 
where  he  is  organist.  Siill,  Bach  and  Mendelssohn, 
&c,  count  up  well  in  the  comparison  with  minor 
gods  ami  false  ^ods. 

Running  over  the  programmes  (not  quite  fifty  I  of 
the  year  once  more,  wo  find  that  the  name  of  Bach 
appears  47  times,  represented  by  25  different  works  ; 
Handel  4  times,  hy  two  of  his  Concertos;  Mendels- 
sohn 21  times,  hy  his  six  Sonatas  and  one  Prelude; 
Schumann  4  times,  in  4  pieces  ;  Kink  am!  Hesse,  -1 
times  each,  each  in  'J  pieces;  Thiele  :t  times,  in  3 
pieces. 

Next  in  dignity  and  true  organ  character,  perhaps, 
may  be  reckoned  organ  transcriptions  from  the  great 
Oratorios,  Masses,  &c.  It  appears  that  I  Inn  del, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Spohr  and 
Mendelssohn  have  hen  represented  30  times  in  IS 
extracts  from  such  compositions.  To  which  add  the 
selections  made  by  Mr.  Willeox  from  Italian  writers 
current  in  the  Roman  churches. 

Of  the  more  hrilliant  French  school  we  find  Ba- 
tiste figuring  7  times  and  Welv  8  times  :  a  much 
smaller  proportion  than  in  the  preceding  years. 

Elaborate  Concert  Variations  upon  Chorals,  Na- 
tional hymns,  &e  ,  sometimes  serious  and  contrapun- 
tal, sometimes  fantastical  and  foolish, — some  hy  the 
organists  themselves,  and  some  by  German  masters, 
appear,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight  suhjects,  in  a 
dozen  programmes. 

Then  come  Organ  transcriptions  from  Orchestral 
compositions,  string  Quartets,  &c.  1  )  Under  the 
head  of  movements  (mostly  slow)  from  Symphonies 
and  Quartets  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Men* 
delssohn  and  Spohr,  we  find  10  such  performances 
of  9  different  pieces. — 2)  Of  transcribed  Overtures 
(mostly  light  ones  and  wholly  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  Organ)  we  find  just  a  dozen,  which  collective- 
ly have  figured  17  times. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  though  there  lias  been  a 
great  deal  of  perversion  of  the  noble  instrument,  to 
very  trivial  uses,  and  though  doubtless  theOrgan  lias 
been  played  on  many  "popular"  occasions  of  which 
our  memoranda  have  no  note,  the  sound,  religious, 
real  Organ  music  seems  to  have  maintained  its  as- 
cendancy, and  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  make  the 
best  show  of  all. 


The  Jubilation  after  Jcbilee  seems  to  have 
pretty  much  subsided,  and  it  is  best  to  let  it  rest.  We 
had  marked  several  more  articles,  containing  criti- 
cisms from  various  points  of  view,  impressions  upon 
various  minds,  intending  to    transfer    them    to  these 


columns,  hut  we  arc  convinced  that  it  is  getting  rath- 
er late  to  still  be  talking  of  a  nine  days  wonder  in  an 
age  so  full  of  wonders.  The  success  of  the  Jubilee 
was  unique  ;  let  it  remain  unique,  excepiional.  It 
were  a  foolish  ambition  that  would  attempt  to  repro- 
duce it.  To  regard  it  as  the  initiation  of  a  new  order 
of  things  in  music,  to  seek  henceforth  to  bring  such 
vast  exceptional  occasions  into  the  regular  order  of 
the  seasons  with  'the  sweet  return,"  &c,  were  a  rash 
way  to  read  the  lesson  of  this  singular  experience. 
The  truth  is,  the  Peace  Jubilee  was  entirely  an 
anomalous  occasion,  ambiguous  in  its  character  and 
moiive:  not  strictly  musical,  not  strictly  national 
and  patriotic.  Its  succe-s  was  as  an  occasion  of  an 
unexampled  kind.  The  fact  that  it  had  been  engi- 
neered and  managed  so  as  to  interest  so  many  in  it, 
that  such  vast  amount  of  energy  had  got  employed 
in  it, — that  of  itself  made  it  inspiring.  As  for  Music, 
the  wonder  was  it  went  so  well  ;  but  no  really  musi- 
cal person  undertakes  to  compare  it  as  a  musical  ex- 
perience, either  for  beauty  or  for  grandeur,  or  for 
quickening  appeal  to  heart  and  soul,  with  mr.ny  a 
festival  or  Concert  on  a  smaller  scale.  Music,  as 
such,  is  not  helped  by  such  vast  multiplication  of 
means  and  numbers.  We  know  this  now  if  we  did 
not  before.  Exceptions,  beautiful,  peculiar  effects 
noticed  now  and  then,  only  prove  the  rule.  The 
success  of  the  Festival  was  something  sui  getteri 
was  the  realization  of  a  remarkable  and  memorable 
emit,  in  which  music  played  a  part,  but  hardly  the 
chief  part.  [ndeed  SO  much  Of  the  music  went  un- 
heard, that  it  might  almost  be  left  out  of  the  account 
in  trying  to  define  the  marvellous  experience.  l*rob- 
ably  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  one  will  arrive 
at  a  clear  definition  of  the  gigantic,  brilliant,  singu- 
lar phenomenon. 

We  say  this  because  our  attempt  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  Festival  has  heen  by  many  quite  miscontrucd  ; 
our  generous  allowance  for  all  the  good  we  could  sin- 
cerely find  in  it,  musically,  and  for  the  impulse  which 
it  gives  to  music  as  a  popular  pursuit  and  interest, 
ha-  been  held  up  in  taunt  and  triumph  as  a  confes- 
sion of  error,  a  reluctant  conversion  to  the  policy  of 
musical  performances  upon  a  "monster"  scale  of 
numbers.  We  beg  to  say,  that  we  are  not  at  all  con- 
verted to  that  notion  ;  that  (he  Jubilee  has  not  at  :ill 
reconciled  us  to  the  idea  that  musical  effects,  musi  d 
edification  or  enjoyment,  may  he  enhanced  by  the  as- 
sembling of  a  whole  Nation  of  performers  and  listen- 
ers under  one  roof  (  For,  to  carry  out  tin1  ambitious 
aim  consistently,  itjwill  not  do  to  stop  at  50,000; 
millions  must  come  in,  must  mcctand  sing,  and  hear 
and  shout,  all  in  one  place,  as  one).  A  "National" 
musical  Jubilee,  to  our  mind,  would  be  one  that 
should  extend  throughout  the  Nation,  and  have  its 
seat,  here,  there,  everywhere,  in  all  the  towns  and 
cities,  in  all  the  halls  and  temples.  It  is  a  small 
representation  of  thirty  millions  of  people  that  can  he 
concentrated  in  one  "Coliseum,"  were  it  thrice  as 
big  as  Mr.  Gitmore's.  Then  aeain,  musically,  we 
are  still  convinced  (and  so  we  believe  is  every  sane 
musical  person),  that  twenty  festivals  in  twenty 
places,  each  with  500  performers,  would  he  a  finer 
thing  and  give  fwenry  times  more  pleasure  than  the 
congregation  of  50,000  in  one  spot  trving  to  listen  to 
1  1 ,000. 

Cheerfully  admitting,  then,  that  the  Festival  social- 
ly was  an  experience  worth  living  for  ;  that  musical- 
ly, even,  the  result  was  better  than  the  plan  intrinsi- 
cally ;  and  that  it  did  much  incidental  good  (as  all 
great  movements  do  in  some  way)  by  awakening  en- 
thusiasm amon<;  singers,  calling  new  choral  societies 
into  being,  and  filling  thousands  of  people  with  a  new 
respect  for  music,- — still  we  must  maintain,  the  real 
lesson  of  it  is  :  Be  not  ambitious  to  achieve  the  higfjrsl 
thing  in  music  :  he  content  with  doing  well  that  which 
is  more  easilyjpracticable;  quality  before  quantity,  and 
of  the  latter  only  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  the  former, 
a  limit  felt  for  and  discovered  long  ago.      We  read  of 


threatened  rival  imitations,  of  plans  in  other  cities  to 
get  up  Jubilees  on  a  still  bigger  scale,  eolipsin'g  Bos- 
ton. But  we  presume  these  do  not  hail  from  serious 
sources.  We  should  deprecate  the  fashion.  Nor  do 
we  think  it  probable,  with  all  the  triumph,  that  the 
same  thing  will  be  tried  a<iain  in  the  same  way. 
Bather  will  it  prompt  to  more  moderate  ami  ration- 
al experiments,  to  bond  fide  Musical  Festivals,  in 
which  whole  works,  as  Oratorios,  can  be  performed, 
and  no  power  wasted  in  attempts  ro  magnify  beyond 
the  laws  of  nature,  physical  and  human.  The  Phil 
harmonic  Society  in  New  York,  we  bear,  propose  to 
have  a  festival.  That  is  tin-  right  sort  of  body  lor  a 
musical  festival  to  proceed  front  ;  and  the  object 
which  it  is  to  serve  is  also  musical,  within  the  sphere 
of  Art,  namely,  to  build  a  music  hall  We  trusf  they 
will  forego,  as  unworthy  of  a  society  of  unists,  all 
childish  ambition  to  eclipse  Mr.  Gilmore's  Jubilee  ; 
that  they  wUI  enter  into  competition,  if  at  all,  with 
our  last  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival,  or  even  with 
tin-  festivals  of  Birmingham  and  Dussetdorf  and 
Frankfort  ;  artistic  emnla:ion,  rather  than  sensational. 
We  quite  concur  with  our  contemporary  the  N  V 
II'"  '  7  Review,  in  the  hope  tfmt  what  they  do  will  be 
"  in  strict  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  true  musi- 
cal ait  anil  modem  civilization,  which,  in  musical 
miners,  arc,  not  to  expand,  but  tO  concentrate.  hot 
us  have  an  orchestra  of  about  200  picked  men  ;  a  cho- 
rus of  750  members;  only  the  best  music,  amd  plenty 
of  rehearsals.  This  will  do  far  more  for  the  advance 
inent  of  music. i|  culture  than  large  masses,  itisutli- 
cient  rehearsal-,  and  poor  music  " 

We  have  scarcely  reran  fur  a  few  post  JnbUee  notes,  (n  hring 
the  iM-t',r\  of  flie  Coliseum  down  On  (he  Sun  hey  evening 
after  tli»-  flv.*  days,  it  whs  the  scene  ol  a  a  extra  "Sacred"  Con- 
cert, lil  el  e  up  "file-    more    SUCCeSsfuI     chorUSCS,     sol.. j,     over- 

tin'-    fee  ,  ol  the  festival  proper      1'  N  uenenilly  pronounced 
it  mi-  .  dss       \  benefit  concert  tor  Mr.  Gilmoro    followed   inevi- 
tably and  of  rt^tir .     Two  third*  ofiill    tin  choral  i  nd  or'  hes 
forces  rallied  at  the  signal,  fall  Jubilee   prices    were  paid, 
Borne  12  000  mditors  were    present    and    the  thii  g    passed  off 
_•      ;    ii    v        netting    thej  say,  from    twenty    to    twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  pi    [cctoi    ns  the  reward  for    hi  s  great 
faith  im.  I  enterprise,     Verily,  fie    if  am  one  deserved  it.     Nor 
■     musical    leaders,  Mr     Zerrnhn     Mr     EichbHrjr,    Mr. 
I  ■  '  i .    to   receive    <    fitting    testimonial       I'lie   financial 

result  of  the  Festival  is  not  yet  made  public,  if  it  be  n  *certa:n- 
e  l  .  the  ffenernl  impression  i-  that  the  receipt h  "ill  fuirtj  cov- 
er the  expenses,  with  possibility  of  a    small  surplus      For  one 

week,  every  evening,    the  great    building  ha*    ' n    used    for 

Promenade  Concerts,  with  an  orchestra  of  100,  led  hy  Vr. 
Gilmoro  On  the  Fo  irth  ol  July  the  City  Fathers  put  it  to 
gjocd  ii-'*  -i-  the  scene  of  the  chief  gathering  and  jubilation  of 
the  children.  At  present  it  Btands  silent,  how  long  tr.  remain 
we  know  not.  but  probably  not  lornr.  Meanwhile  the  shop 
windows  and  pictorial  papers  are  full  of  inside  and  of  outside 
viewp  of  it,  so  that  its  aspect  will  oot  be  forgotten,  "i  the 
out*  de  pictorial  repro  dictions  the  most  vivid  and  desirable 
to  keep  is  the  colored  lithograph  published  by  the  N.  E.  Lith- 
ographic Company  (109  Summer  St  )  from  the  plana  of  the 
Architect  and  Decorator. 


'The  Heroes  of  the  German  Music"  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting largo  musical  picture,  seen  for  pome  time  in  photo- 
graph in  the  windows  of  our  music  stores.  our  thank*  are 
due  to  Messrs  Koppitz,  Priifer  &  Co.,  West  St.,  for  a  beauti- 
engraving  of  the  same,  in  which  the  eighty  and  more 
portraits  ure  far  moreelear  and  spirited  than  in  the  photo- 
graph.  The  groupingand  d  'sign  are  much  in  the  manner  of 
Kaulbach,  done,  we  think,  by  one  ol  his  pupils.  It  shows  as 
it  were  the  Parnassus  of  German  mu>ic      Lifted  in  the  middle- 

ground,  by  way  of  apotheosis,  ser Ij     il  i  .   *tan  i  the  mighty 

masters  to  whom  all  mu&t  look  up.  Bach  -  pi?/  ing  at  the  or 
gnn,  while  his  son  Emanuel  looks  over.  Handel  in  big  wig, 
with  folded  arms,  stands  erect  bthind;  Beethoven,  to  deep 
thought,  "it--  in  from  mi  one  si  W  ;  on  the  other,  Mozart  stands 
ho!  ling  an  open  score  to  Father  Haydn  seated,  while  behind 
them  Gluck,  father  of  German  Opera,  leans  ag-iinst  the  orga  n. 
Schubert,  Schumann  ant  Mendelssohn  form    a   croup    seated 

on  the  front  edge  of  the  platform  under  B Ii   ven  and  Handel . 

— These  are  the  central  figures;  hut  hardly  the  most  promi- 
nent, for  he  low.  standing  in  the  foreground,  brought  into  bold 
relief,  are  "the  Apostles  of  the  Newness,"  Abbe  Liszt  and 
Wagner,  and  I'.ilnw,  and  the  sinjrers  who  have  done  mo*t  for 
Wagner  (even  died  for  him)  a*  Johanna  VTagnpr,  Niemann, 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeldt.  Plainly  the  picture  is  drawn  some- 
what in  the  interest  Df  the  New  School,  tb>-  "Zukunft."  The 
old  fogies,  so  to  say,  the  learned  contrapuntists,  &c  ,  of  the 
"perruque  period."  Marpurg.  Albrechtsbnrger,  Vogler.  even 
H&uptmann,  are  put  away  up  in  a  gallery  in  the  background. 
Grouped  on  the  right  hand  are  famous  singers  and  instrumen- 
tal virtuosos  ;  on  the  left,  classical  composers  of  the  second 
or  third  grade,  with  the  lyric  misters,  headed  by  Weber,  com- 
ing to  the  foreground.  n>.&vv  Spohr  is  there,  and  calculating 
Meyerbeer;  and  prominent  before  th-m  the  tall  figure  and 
Mephistophelian  leer  ofOffenbach.  The  portraits  arc  nil  indi- 
vidual and  clearly  recognizable  .there  is  a  key  to  aid  in  the 
case  of  those  less  familiar),  while  the  grouping  is  managed 
with  great  .-kill,  easy,  pioture-sque  anil  striking. 


The  German-  Americans  have  been  holding  one 
of  their  great  musical  Festivals  this  week  in  Balti- 
more ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  managers  have 
taken  measures  to  make  it  truly  a  musical  feast,  and 
not  a  mere  beer-drinking  excursion,  a  mass  meeting 
in  honor  of  Gambrinus.  The  following  letter  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  describes  the  principal  features 
of  the  plan  : 

Baltimore,  July  5th. — The  Northeastern  Sanger- 
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bund,  of  America,  will  celebrate  their  grand  lii  annu- 
al musical  I'csti vul  (being  the  Eleventh  National 
Singing  Festival),  in  this  city,  on  the  I Oth,  11  tli,  12th, 
13th,  14th,  l.'iili  mill  li'itli  "I '.Inly.  The  Northeastern 
Stingerbund  (Singing  Union)  comprises  societies 
from  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  States,  num- 
bering about  100  societies  ;  I2U  in  Now  Ymk  and 
vicinity;  .'in  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity;  in  in 
Baltimore  and  vicinity;  embracing  about  6,000  ac- 
tive ami  about  20,000  passive  members.  A  largo 
majority  of  these  societies  will  be  present. 

The  Executive  Committee  hero  have  been  labor- 
ing for  the  lust  fifteen  months  to  make  this  festival 
the  superior  of  all  preceding  ones,  and  the  different 
societies  have  been  practicing  for  the  lust  eight 
innullis.  Mr  Lensehow,  the  festival  leader,  about 
lour  weeks  since  visited  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  there  had  rehearsals  with  the  united  singers  of 
those  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  soeieties  mentioned,  a  number 
of  eminent  composers  from  Europe,  and  representa- 
tives of  European  societies  will  be  present. 

The  visiting  societies  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
city,  being  required  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  at- 
tending promptly  the  rehearsals,  and  provided  they 
have  effectually  studied  the  festal  choruses,  as  evi- 
denee  of  which  the  respective  leaders  must  send  a 
faithful  report  to  the  Festival  Committee. 

Invitations  were  given  for  prize  compositions  to 
the  composers  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  to  be  per- 
formed at  this  festival.  Sixty-eight  composers  re- 
sponded. The  first  prize,  S100  gold,  was  awarded  to 
Professor  Franke,  of  Crossen,  Prussia;  the  second 
prize,  S50  gold,  to  Professor  Metzger,  of  Vienna, 
Austria.  The  first  prize  composition  will  be  sung 
by  the  Baltimoreans,  with  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, on  Tuesday,  July  1-3. 

For  the  prize-singing  at  the  festival,  four  valuable 
prizes,  consisting  of  two  grand  pianos,  from  Knahe's 
manufactory,  valued  at  SI, 500  each,  and  two  square, 
ditto,  from  Gaehle,  will  he  awarded. 

These  festivals  are  celebrated  only  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  have  taken  place  as 
follows : 

First  in  Philadelphia,  1S50  ;  second,  in  Baltimore, 
1851  ;  third,  in  New  York,  1852  ;  fourth,  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1S53  ;  fifth,  Baltimore,  1854  ;  sixth,  New 
York,  1855  ;  seventh,  Philadelphia,  1S57  ;  eighth, 
Baltimore,  1859  ;  and  in  18t>l  were  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  The  ninth  in  New  York,  1865; 
tenth  in  Philadelphia,  1S07,  and  the  present  is  the 
eleventh. 

At  the  last  festival  in  Philadelphia  the  SiLngerbund 
adopted  a  resolution  having  for  its  object  a  more 
strict  observance  and  attention  to  the  highest  culti- 
vation of  voeal  music.  Specific  and  minute  rules 
were  laid  down  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  rules 
is  one  that  no  society  in  cities  where  more  than  one 
society  exists  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Sangerbund, 
unless  it  has  at  least  20  members. 

The  business  of  the  Sangerbund  is  transacted  by  a 
hoard  of  seven,  five  of  whom  reside  in  the  city  where 
the  festival  takes  place,  and  one  each  in  the  other 
cities. 

The  programme  for  the  festival  embraces  on  the 
first  day  a  grand  public  reception  of  guests,  with  an 
imposing  procession.  On  the  second  day  the  per- 
formance of  Handel's  oratorio  Messiah,  by  a  chorus 
i  onsisting  of  about  four  hundred  male  and  female 
voices,  organized  and  selected  from  among  the  best 
talent  of  the  city,  assisted  by  an  adequate  orchestra — 
the  solo  parts  to  be  sung  by  artists  of  acknowledged 
reputation,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Lensehow  ; 
on  the  third  dav  prize  singing  by  the  different  socie- 
ties from  abroad  ;  on  the  fourth  day  a  grand  concert, 
in  which  all  the  societies  will  unite;  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  a  repetition  of  choruses  and  picnics  on 
the  ground. 

A  number  of  distinguished  musicians  from  Europe 
bavo  already  arrived,  among  whom  is  the  eminent 
composer,  Capellmcister  Tsehireh,  from  Gen.  a 
spi  cial  delegate  to    represent   the   German    Bund  of 

80,000  n ihers.     II"    is    the    special   guest    of  the 

Sangerbund  of  Philadelphia. 

Mme  Rotter,  Mme.  Friederici,  Ilimmer,  Joseph 
Flermann,  and  other  distinguished  opera  singers  will 
be  present.  F. 

Baltimore,  July  10. — The  city  is  full  of  visitors 
and  the  streets  wear  a  gala  dress.  The  German 
singers  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  arrived  this 
evening  and  were  received  by  the  societies  here  A 
grand  procession  was  formed,  and,  illuminated  by 
Chinese  lanterns,  torches  and  fireworks,  marched  to 
.Monument  square,  where  they  sans  the  German  wel- 
come soul:,  after  which  they  were  formally  welcomed 
to  the  city  by  1!  lyor  Banks.  After  the  mayor's  ad- 
dress the  whole  mass  sung  "Eccc  quam  bonum," 
ami  then  marched  to  Concordia  Hall,  where  they 
were  again  welcome'',  by  the  president    of  the    Balti- 


more singing  societies:     Every  arrangement  has  been 
made  fur  the  convenience  of  the  visiting  societies. 

Sunday  Evening. — The  societies  from  New  York 
mill  Philadelphia  made  excursions  to  various  points 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  to-day.  Tin'  Sangerbund 
was  formally  inaugurated  to-night  by  the  perform 
ance  of  the  oratorio  Messiah  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, before  an  audience  filling  the  immense  hall. 
The  choruses  were  most  effectually  rendered  by  sev- 
eral hundred  singers,  male  and  female.  It  was  a 
complete  success.  The  grand  procession,  consisting 
of  various  singing  societies  and  nine  regiments  of  the 
Maryland  National  Guard,  takes  place  to-morrow. 
In  the  evening  prize  singing  will  take  place.  Presi- 
dent Grant  am!  members  of  the  cabinet  will  bo  pres- 
ent. 


The  Childrens'  Festival  at  the  Coliseum.— 
Concert  by  the  next  Generation. 

Special  Correspondence  of  tho  New  York  Sun. 

Boston,  June  19,  18G9. — This  morning  all  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  were  gathered  together 
at  the  Coliseum.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
splendid  school  system  of  Boston,  know  that  its  pop- 
ularity is  so  great,  and  its  method  so  perfect,  that 
nearly  all  of  the  children  of  the  city  attend  the  public 
schools — those  of  the  rich  quite  as  much  as  those  of 
the  poor.  The  sight  was  the  most  lovely  one  that 
could  he  conceived.  It  reminded  one  of  those  pretty 
children  whom  Robert  Browning  tells  about,  and 
who  followed  the  magic  pipe  of  the  pied  piper  of 
Hamelin  : 

''There  was  a  rustling  tint  seemed  like  a  hustling 

Of  merry  crowds  jostling  at  pitching  and  hustling  ; 

Small  feet  were  pattering,  little  shoes  clattering, 

Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering  ; 

And  like  fowls  in  the  barnyard  when  barley  is  scattering, 

On  came  the  children  running. 

All  the  little  hoys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes,  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music,  with  shouting  and  laughter." 

So  they  came  across  the  bright  green  grass  of  the 
Public  Garden,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  pretty  sash- 
es of  pink  and  blue,  flecking  the  lawns  with  a  loveli- 
ness more  exquisite  than  that  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
through  which  they  passed. 

By  11  o'clock  they  were  all  in  their  seats,  looking 
bright,  cheerful  and  happy — a  little  army  of  beauty 
and  innocence  such  as  one  seldom  sees.  Much  more 
attention  is  given  to  music  in  Boston  than  with  us, 
and  the  children  sing  infinitely  better.  I  can  give 
them  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  they  sang  with 
quite  as  much  precision  and  unity  as  the  great  cho- 
rus whose  place  they  had  taken.  There  was  about 
their  voices  an  effect  of  freshness,  purity,  innocence, 
and  simplicity  that  cannot  be  described.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  that  these  schools  are  a  nursery 
of  musical  talent,  of  which  Boston  will  reap  the  rich 
reward  in  years  to  come. 

The  exercises  were  quite  long,  and  after  about  two 
hours  the  little  ones  showed  signs  of  great  fatigue. 
The  day  was  a  very  warm  one,  and  the  sun  beat 
down  upon  the  thin  roof  of  the  building,  and  heated 
it  like  a  great  conservatory.  The  little  flowers  be- 
gan to  wilt  under  it.  and  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
were  carried  fainting  to  the  open  windows.  It  was 
as  though  there  had  been  a  battle  of  the  fairies  and 
the  wounded  were  being  carried  to  the  rear. 

The  excellence  of  the  concert  was  materially  in- 
creased l,y  tin'  assistance  of  Mme.  Parepa  and  Miss 
Phillipps.  The  children  welcomed  them  after  a 
pretty  fashion  of  their  own — not  with  clapping  of 
hands  or  noisy  demonstration,  but  with  the  flutter  of 
myriads  of  handkerchiefs — the  wdiite  caps  of  a  noise- 
less sea  of  applause. 

I  said  in  a  previous  letter,  speaking  of  Miss  Phil- 
lips's singing  on  Wednesday  last,  that  she  entirely 
failed  to  till  the  great  building.  Subsequent  hearings 
have  convinced  me  that  this  was  the  fault  of  an  un- 
fortunately selected  song,  and  not  of  any  lack  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Phillips.  It  is  not  every  song  that  is 
adapted  by  its  structure  for  hearing  in  so  large  a 
building,  and  the  Mozart  aria  was  one  of  these  ex- 
ceptions Handel's  great  aria,  "Lascia  eh'  in  pianga," 
on  the  other  band,  has  a  breadth  and  amplitude  mid 
nobility  about  it  that  is  in  consonance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  great  Coliseum.  It  lies  in  brond 
monotones,  and  extends  in  all  its  compass  only  a 
tone  beyond  the  octave,  and  it.  told  superbly. 

These  two  great  artists,  Mine.  Parepa  and  Miss 
Phillips,  stood  side  by  side  in  excellence  in  thc'Quis 
est  Homo"  from  Rossini's  "Stah.it."  The  thousands 
of  children  who  heard  it  on  Saturday,  and  who 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  snch  an  ecstacy  of  ad- 
miration, will  remember  it  long,  and  may  become 
fathers  and  mothers  and  gray-haired  men  and  women 
before  they  hear  it  better  sang. 


Special  Batices. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF   THE 

T_,  A  T  E  S  T      l^L  XT  S  I  C  , 
PeabHuGsccl   by  Oliver  I>5imoh  &  Co, 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Softly  now  the  light  of  Day.     Duet,  Solo  and 

Quartet.     .3.   E6  to  g.  Meeker.  40 

(tentle, smooth,  flowing.     A  good  hymn  for  vesper 
service. 

Sunday.     (Am  Sonntag).     3.     Ah  to  e.         AH.  35 
Beautiful  illustration  of  the  holy   quiet  of  a   Sab- 
bath morning. 

Thou'lt  give  to  me  a  tear.      (leh  Hebe  dich  und 

sagt).     3.     C  to  f.  Aht.  .30 

Skilfully  wrought  tJermau  song. 

The  Vagabond.     3.     G  to  g.  Mottou.  30 

A  very  merry  and   musical    vagabond    indeed,    who 
has  no   friends,    but  jovial   spirits   and   a   contented 

mind,  and  surely  sings  a  good  song.     For  a    Baritone 
voice. 

Unc'hnnrred.     2.     E6  to  o.  Porter.  30 

A  fiue  ballad,  with  rich  Mow  of  melody. 

Softly  breathe  the  farewell.  3.  Ah  to  e.  Schoeller,  30 
A  charming  farewell  song.     One  of  a   set   of   three 
pretty  ones. 

Happy  to-ni^ht.  For  Guitar.  3.   A  to  e.  Haydcn,  30 
A  well  known  song  newly  arranged,. 

Snow-drop.     (Sehnee-^locken).     3.  F  to  d.    Alt.  35 
A  charming  song  of  early  spring. 

Benedic  Aninia  Mea.     (O  speak  <;ood  of  the 

Lord.)      Anthem.     3.      YJ>  tog.  Knox.   .j0 

A  new  anthem,  recommended  to  choirs. 

Instrumental. 

Album.     Five  Characteristic  Pieces.       A.  Sokol. 

1.  Pense'e  melancolique.     4.     F  minor.  40 

2.  Impromptu.     4.     E.  40 

3.  Idylle.     4.     Ah.  30 

4.  Humoresque.     4.     A.  30 

5.  Mazourka.     4.     E&.  30 

Characteristic  pieces  are  not  always  so  fall  of  char- 
acter ;  but  these  are,  and  are   also  very    original  and 
pleasing. 
Gentle  Zephyr.     Waltz-??.     4.  Knight.  40 

Brilliancy,  rather  thin   gentleness,  is  the  striking 
feature  of  this  set  of  4  lively  waltzes. 
Murmuring  Brook.     (Was  sich  Wuld-bachlein 

erzahlt).     4.     D.  Jungman.  60 

"  What  the  Forest  Brook  said"  is  the  translation  of 
the  German  title      A    very  pretty   story    the   rivulet 
tells,  and  well  rendered  by  means  of  the  delicate  sense 
of  Jungman. 
Souvenir  de  Cacouna.  Quadrilles.  3.    Brauneisil.  40 
A  brilliant  souvenir  of  an  agreeable  watering  place 
in  the  new  dominion.     Try  the   danciDg   qualities  of 
these  quadrilles. 
La  Belle  Canadienne.     Polka  de  Concert.  4.    E. 

Brauneis.  40 
Better  than  the  average!  of  polkas,  and  a    fioe    trib- 
ute to  the  beauty  of  some  f.tir  lady  of  Canada. 

The  Danube  River.     Transcription.     4.     G. 

Liebich.  40 

An  elegant  transcription  of  a  beautiful  melody. 
Venus  Reijjen  Waltzes.     3.  Guug'l.  75 

Up  to  the  mark  of  merit  in  dance  music,  and  fall  of 
life. 

On  the  Blue  Danube.   Waltz.  4  hds.  3.  Strauss.   1.00 
An  unusually  pleading  duet,  wide   awake    through- 
out. 
71st  Regiment.     Galop.     3.     W>.  Weliman.  30 

The  71st  Reg't.    will   probably   not  snltop  to    this 
pretty  air,  but  it  will  be  just  the  thing  for  soldiers  in 
the  ball  room. 
Romance  from  "Joseph."     4.     C.  Kuhe.  40 

A  very  graceful  rendering  of  a  favorite  melody  in 
''Joseph  and  bis  Brethren."' 

Amon- the  Hills.     Idyl.     4.     B6.  Wilson.  60 

Another  of  Mr.  Wilson's  musical  thoughts,  very 
well  expressed,  and  suggestive  of  the  cool  hill-topa 
now  so  longed  for. 


Abbreviations  —Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an*  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  these  rates. 
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For  IK\  otto  \  .loinrctl  of  Mn-ie 

The  Musical  Drama  and   the  Works  of 
Kie'nard  Wagner. 

FROM    THE    FRESTCn    OF     EDOUARD    SCIIURE. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  year-)  Rich- 
ard Wagner  has  carried  on  in  Germany  an  open 
warfare  against  the  established  opera.  The 
strife  endures  to  this  day,  and  has  never  ceased 
to  excite  profound  interest  in  the  literary  and 
musical  world.  The  ardor  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  composer,  the  growing  reputation  of  his 
works,  the  very  storms  that,  have  assailed  them, 
prove  to  the  impartial  spectator  that  there  is  at 
work  there  not.  only  an  impetuous  personality  and 
an  extraordinary  talent,  but  also  an  Idea.  If 
this  were  not  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
stormy  enthusiasm  which,  nineteen  years  ago,  at 
Weimar,  greeted  the  appearance  of"Lohen 
and  the  war  cries  which  rang  at  the  same  instant 
from  all  the  camps  of  criticism?  In  the  lofty 
regions  of  Art  the  attempts  of  impudent  charla- 
tanry perish  speedily  before  the  cunl  indiflerenee 
with  which  they  are  received;  it  i--  the  privilege 
of  ideas  truly  new  and  precious  to  draw  down 
upon  themselves  all  forms  of  opposition,  and  to 
meet  in  fierce  conflict  the  most  implacable  ani 
mosities.  Richard  Wagner,  let  us  own  frankly, 
is,  towards  the  opera,  a  revolutionary  radical. 
This  every  one  knows,  hut  friends    and    enemies 

alike  ignore,  or  hut  vaguely  sus| t  what    is  the 

object  the  artist  has  in  view  in  this  revolution, 
what  the  mother  idea,  he  ii  true  or  false,  which 
presides  over  his  works,  for  which  he  strives  as 
poet  and  as  composer,  as  e'o  /'and  as  author,  for 
which  limine  thirty  years  he  has  lavished  all  the 
energy  of  a  fiery  and  masterful  temperament,  so 
that  this  Idea,  this  reformation  is  embodied  in 
himself  and  his  name  is  it<  banner.  The  presen 
tation  on  the  stage  of  "The  Master-Singers, "  in 
every  point  of  view  an  original  am!  inten  stii  • 
work,  gives  us  new  occasion  to  look  fairly  in  the 
face  a  man  too  often  rashly  judged,  and  who 
should  command  our  serious  attention  by  these 
rare  merits  of  his,  the  love  of  hie!,  an,  carried 
even  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  the  courage  to 
maintain  his  opinion  to  the  end.  —  finally,  a  life 
consecrated  to  an  Idea.  Let  us  judge  this  Idea 
by  the  last  woik  which  he  has  brought  forward 
in  Germany,  let  us  examine  the  sentiments  ol 
this  work,  its  characters,  the  thought  which  ani- 
mates it,  the  rdde  which  the  music  plays  in  the 
development,  ot  character  and  the  unfolding  of 
the  plot.  We  may  then  impure  if  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  hesitatimr,  unequal,  uncertain  work 
of  art,  lighted  only  with  flashes  of  genius,  or  of  a 
true  musical  drama,  free  rind  fearless,  sun'  in  ev- 
ery footstep,  and  going  straight  forward  to  its  in- 
tended end.  Before  speaking  of  "Tin-  M  ister 
Singers,"  it  is  desirable  to  glance  hack  over  the 
road  which  the  composer  has  resolutely  followed 
from  his  ihhut  to  the  present  hour.  In  a  brief 
sketch  of  an  artist  life,  one  of  the  most  adventur- 
ous and  characteristic  of  our  times,  it  is  our  in- 
tention not  only  to  paint  the  living    man,    hut   to 


bring  his  works  into  full  light.  Richard  Wagner 
is,  as  we  have  said,  the  champion  ot  an  Idea. 
One  only  judges  an    Idea    fairly    in    -watching  it 

spring  into  existen ne  judges  a  combatant  by 

seeing  him  fight. 

I. 

Il  ever  a  musician's  career  was  stormy,  his 
was;  if  ever  a  dramatic  poet  pursued  his  ideal 
through  obstacles  and  snares,  he  did.  Richard 
Wagner  i-  one  of  those  passionate,  imperious,  ab- 
solute natures,  which  carry  with  them,  in  tl n- 

ergy  of  their  instincts,  the  secret  of  their  future 
fate.  Along  his  destined  way  he  lias  walked 
steadily,  with  unalterable  conviction  and  ever  in- 
creasing faith.  Hence  the  dramatic  interest 
which  attaches  itself  to  this  militant  artist-life: 
hence  al  o,  in  his  work's,  a       .  tence,  a  cer- 

tain remarkable  progression,  which  is  vainly 
soughl  in  the  works  ol  contemporary  masters. 

Richard  Warner  was  horn  at  Leipsic  in  1  *  I 3. 
So  his  youth  fell  upon  the  vexed  days  of 
\t  thai  epoch,  all  young  he  ids  were  sccthinn 
with  the  thousand  ideas  that  fillc  I  the  al 
There  was  a  tumult  in  literature,  an  efferves 
cence  in  arts;  painters,  poet-,  musicians,  desired 
to  make  in  novate  ins.  to  return  to  I"  i  -t  principles, 
to  create  anew  from  tie  beginning.  In  France 
there  were  two  camps,  tie  classic  and  the  roman- 
tic. In  1  lei  in  i:a  ,  you  might  count  ten.  t  n 
a  hundred,  as  many  schools  as  tier.-  were  men, 
Inn  i  ii  all,  i..  ■•  one  master  who.  conquei  ing,  ci  Id 
stamp  the  age  a-  his  own:  tor  Goethe  was  tow 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  Time,  in  the 
Mme.  de  Si  el,  had  ii:  i  le  Ii  in  onlj  a  I  ker-on. 
On  the  stage,  a  decline  is  apparent,  the  public 
h  i  i  Hue  to  prefer  the  mcl  idramas  ot'  tie-  school 
of  Kotzebuc  and  ol'  Ml  uid  to  the  m  isterpieccs  ot' 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  Iii  music,  tastes  vary,  but 
above  all  novelti  is  desired.  Beethoven  is  ad- 
1  side  by  side  with  Bellini  :  Weber  along 
with  Auber.  Imagine  the  tumult  of  sensations 
which  must  seize  upon  tin  mind  of  a  sensitive 
child,  born  just  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind 
lie  grew  up  in  this  burning  atm  sphere,  and  the 
lever  of  the  age  entered  into  his  veins.  A!! 
in. mner  of  current-  acted  upon  him,  but,  wonder- 
fid  to  observe,  no  one  swept  him  away.  At  the 
age  of  six  months  he  hist  his  father,  and  his  n 
or,  leaving  him  much  to  himself,  he  was  very 
early  given  over  to  his  own  control.  The  child. 
self-willed,  odd  and  unruly,  would  endure  no 
master.  At  school  he  would  only  study  when  a 
thine;  interested  him:  but  then,  with  what  enthu- 
siasm 1  He  was  to  learn  the  piano,  hut  shortly 
sent  oll'his  teacher,  savin.'  lie  would  learn  i 
his  own  way.  The  theatrical  performances  of 
Dresden  gave  him  no  pleasure  :  only  painted 
comedians,  he  said,  not  men  at  all.  But  the 
tragedies  of  iEschy his  and  Sophocles,  which  lie 
translated  at  his  gymnase,  moved  him  deeply. 
This  vision  of  the  ancient  theatre,  with  it-  heroes 
and  demi-gods,  its  chorus  of  relisious  majesty,  its 
vast  amphitheatre  and  nation  listening  attentive, 
struck  his  imagination  and  remained  indelible  in 


his  memory.  From  that  time  his  vocation  for 
the  drama  was  distinctly  evident,  arisi nil  nol  from 
observation  of  the  actual  world,  but  from  an  in- 
tense poetic  emotion,  a  passionate  impulse  to- 
wai  Is  an  ideal,  and  the  desire  to  make  manifest 
this  ideal  in  all  its  splendor. — in  one  word,  to 
give  it  life.  With  him  there  was  no  trace  of 
sentimental  languor,  of  sickly  soi  g  singing,  lie- 
fore  the  dreaming  eye  of  the  youth  floated  won- 
drous creatures,  radiant  fairies,  sublime  heroes, 
soul-  overflowing  with  love.  The  contrast  ot' 
these  dazzling  visions  with  reality  did  not  reduce 
him  to  despondency,  bill  waked  in  him  a  haughty 
revolt  Mid  defiance.  These  \i-ions  became  his 
reality  :  he  believed  in  them,  he  talked  of  them, 
and  i  ven  then  saw  them  take  actual  form.  In- 
tense aspiration  toward-  an  ideal  world,  and  the 
irresistible  need  of  making  others  sec  it  also,  ner- 
vous force,  aid  ir  of  soul  in  conception  an  1 
age  energy  in  bringing  into  firm,  these  are  most 
striking  traits  m  this  artist-organization.  At  fif- 
teen le  wrote  drama  noon  drama,  and  his  com- 
rades, one  and  all.  acknowledged  the  future  poet. 
One  evening  he  heard  a  Symphony  ol  Beetho- 
ven, lie  listened,  fascinated.  The  music  as- 
tonished, troubled  him.  moved  him  intensely. 
transported  him  out  of  himsell  :  indeed,  to  a  mu- 
st il  temperament,  these  si  mphonies  are  the  most 
astounding  ot'  re\  A    young    sculptor 

ivl  i  had  seen  but  the  timid  creations  ot'  modern 
art.  and  who  should  be  suddenly  broughl  before 
the  tragic  marbles  of  Michael  Angelo,  would 
scarcely  experience  such  violent  emotion.  What 
tongue,  even  that  of  Homer,  has  given  utterance 
to  the  voices  of  nature  with  more  seductive  spell 
than  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  from    the    whisper 

of  the  brook  to  the    wild     uproar    of   the    sudden 

What  poet  has  sung  of  liberty  with  more 
enchanting  eloquence  than  the  composer  of  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  where  the  soul  ot'  a  Pro- 
metheus  seems  by  turns  to  weep  and  to  roar,  to 
console  hi-  br  thren,  or  to  break  their  chains  V 
The  poet  of  fifteen  was  not  alone  taken  ca 
by  these  prophetic  accents;  he  saw  opened  to 
himsell  a  new  world,  the  world  of  music,  where 
man.  freed  from  tie  fetters  of  any  individual  lan- 
ju  ige,  finds  expression  with  all  the    energy  that 

is  in  him,  in  a  spi h  common  to  all.     He  seemed 

to  hear  human  voices  in  these  instruments  whose 
despairing  complaints,  whose  cries  of  joy  called 
out  to  each  other,  made  answer,  strove  togethi  ". 
or  rushed  forward  with  a  common  impulse;  he 
so.  in ed  to  see  a  vast  heroic  poem  unfold  itself  in 
eeli  Symphony.  Henceforth,  he  felt  if  at  once, 
poetry  was  not  enough.  Compared  with  these 
brilliant  and  victorious  vibrations  ot'  the  soul 
which  make  the  power  of  music,  poetic  diction 
appeared  to  him  poor,  cold,  incomplete.  To  give 
utterance  to  tie  grand  emotion-  of  hi-  soul,  no- 
thing less  than  the  language  of  Beethoven  would 
suffice.  The  change  was  like  a  thunder-stroke,  a 
gracious,  yet  terrible  coming  of  the  new  Muse 
who  henceforth  took  possession  of  the  youth. 
"One  evening,"  he  says  himself,  "I  heard  per- 
fumed a  Symphony  of  Beethoven;  in  the  night 
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I  had  an  attack  of  fever  and  became  ill;  after 
my  recovery  I  was  a  musician."  He  now  throws 
himself  into  music  as  heretofore  into  poetry;  fov 
two  years  he  is  given  up  to  it  body  and  soul. 
Harmony,  contrepoint,  instrumentation,  he  studied 
all  with  passion  that  is  almost  frenzy.  "Should 
one  be  able  to  compose  a  fugue  V"  he  said  one 
day  to  his  teacher.  "Do  not  do  it  often,  but 
know  how  to  do  it,"  said  the  wise  musician. 
Three  days  later,  his  pupil  brought  him  one  of 
the  most  complicated  of  fugues,  and  the  old  ka- 
pellmeister was  filled  with  amazement.  At  seven- 
teen Richard  Wagner  had  composed  a  crowd  of 
Sonatas,  many  Overtures,  and  a  Symphony.  The 
poet  seemed  changed  and  forever  into  the  com- 
poser. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  case  ;  in  an  unex- 
pected manner  the  poet  re-appeared.  This  oc- 
curred upon  hearing  Der  Fre.iscliv.lz.  This  first 
truly  popular  and  bravely  national  German  op- 
era would  be  sure  to  make  a  profound  impression 
upon  a  nature  eager  for  emancipation  and  the 
eternal  verities!  But  who  can  be  insensible  to 
its  charm  ?  The  breath  of  the  wild  woods  blow- 
ing through  it  must  refresh  and  strengthen  every 
heart.  Agatha's  son^s,  combining  native  frank- 
ness and  maidenly  purity,  fired  all  the  youth  of 
that  day  with  admiration.  That  which  in  this 
masterpiece  of  Weber  was  especially  attractive 
to  Richard  Wagner,  was  the  wonderful  unanim- 
ity of  musical  effect  and  poetical  effect  in  certain 
passages.  Nothing  surely  exists  more  dramatic 
than  the  repetition  of  the  motif  of  Saniiel  each 
time  that  the,  seducer  appears.  When  the  red 
spectre  of  the  Demon  of  the  Woods  passes  be- 
hind Max  along  in  the  sombre  edge  of  the  forest, 
and  the  violoncellos  take  up  their  phrase,  tempt- 
ing as  desire,  rampant  and  haughty  like  Satan,  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  powers  of  darkness  laid  siege 
to  the  troubled  soul  of  the  hunter.  This  effect 
and  many  others  revealed  to  the  musician  the 
dramatic  power  of  his  art.  Directly  he  also  must 
write  an  opera,  and  he  shortly  planned,  wrote  and 
composed  Les  Fei's.  Verse  and  music  flowed 
from  his  pen  as  from  a  common  source;  this  has 
ever  been  characteristic  of  Wagner.  From  this 
moment  the  poet  and  the  composer,  coming  into 
life  in  the  same  individual  and  developing  sepa- 
rately, were  united  to  each  other,  never  more  to 
separate.  An  irresistible  instinct,  a  magnetic 
charm  drew  them  together;  advancing  side  bv 
side  they  grew  into  one,  and  were  united  forever 
to  the  same  ideal.  This  is  the  great  originality 
of  Richard  Wagner ;  this  it  is  which  gives  him  a 
place  apart  in  the  history  of  the  opera.  We  are 
not  in  the  presence  of  a  composer  pure  and  sim- 
ple ;  those  who  look  at  him  in  this  light  see  him 
only  from  one  side,  and  judge  him  falsely.  To 
appreciate  his  value  and  the.  boldness  of  his  con- 
ceptions, it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  true  poet  and  a  true  musician. 
Had  he  written  only  the  words  of  his  operas,  the 
first  of  these  titles  could  not  have  been  denied 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  composed  only 
his  Overtures  and  his  Preludes,  the  second  would 
have  been  his  by  right ;  but  in  him  the  poet  and 
the  composer  dream,  labor,  create,  together.  R 
is  impossible  to  say  where  one  ends  or  the  other 
begins.  Richard  Wagner,  when  he  writes  a 
verse  in  the  glow  of  inspiration,  hears  already 
singing  in  his  brain  the  melody  which  shall  be 
joined  to  it,  and  as  he  sketches  a  symphonic  frag- 
ment, sees  clearly  in  advance  the  scenic  tableau 


of  which  it  shall  fie  the  accompaniment.  An  ex- 
ceptional organization,  unique  in  ils  kind,  where 
two  ruling  faculties,  poetic  invention  ami  the 
need  of  musical  expression,  instead  of  acting  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  converge  by  their  own 
energy,  and  unite  to  the  same  point,  the  musical 
drama. 

At  twenty-three,  Richard  Wanner  became 
chef  d'  orcheslre  at  the  theatre  in  Riga.  It  was 
necessary  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  to  advance  in 
his  career.  From  a  brilliant  centre  of  literary 
and  musical  life  the  young  composer  found  him- 
self suddenly  sent  away  to  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, to  a  foreign  city,  and  a  dull,  monotonous  ex- 
istence. Here,  amid  the  labors  of,  his  profession 
and  the  trifling  broils  of  a  petty  theatre,  he  com- 
menced, following  the  novel  of  Bulwer,  his  first 
grand  opera,  Rienzi,  which  has  just  been  perform- 
ed at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris.  A  proud 
Tribune,  dreaming  of  the  old  austere  Republic, 
while  the  corrupted  Rome  of  the  papal  time  sur- 
rounded him  ;  a  great  character  filled  all  full  of 
a  great  thought  ;  a  great  heart  glowing  with  pat- 
riotism, at  war  with  its  brutal  and  vulgar  sur- 
roundings, encouraged  in  his  hopes  and  faith  only 
by  his  brave  enthusiastic  sister,  like  himself,  Re- 
publican to  the  heart's  core,  borne  for  an  instant 
by  the  popular  wave  to  the  possession  of  power, 
then  struck  down  in  the  height  of  bis  triumph  bv 
the  pontifical  thunders,  betrayed  by  a  selfish  no- 
bility, flouted  by  the  populace  who  had  applaud- 
ed him,  and  falling  dead  upon  the  threshold  of 
his  burning  house,  the  last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes: 
— this  was  truly  a  subject  for  a  mind  attracted  bv 
grand  and  stately  themes.  Rienzi  is  the  work  of 
a  young  man,  very  unequal  indeed,  but  full  of 
fire  and  passion,  of  bold  and  brilliant  compass. 
The  reformatory  ideas  of  the  author  do  not  ap- 
pear in  it  ;  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  opera.  Full  choruses,  resound- 
ing marches,  trios,  septum;  bullet,  nothing  is  miss- 
ing. Tn  writing  the  text,  the  author  thought 
only  of  making  a  good  opera  libretto.  Now  and 
then  an  energetic  verse,  a  rapid  dialogue,  a 
striking  scene,  answers  keen  as  a  knife-blade,  de- 
note dramatic  talent.  The  music  reminds  one  of 
Italian  and  of  French  models  ;  still  the  individu- 
ality of  the  composer  shines  in  the  heroic  pride  of 
his  grand  melodies  as  well  as  in  the  warmth  and 
richness  of  his  instrumental  coloring.  In  fine, 
Hienziis  the  work  of  an  independent  master, 
without  being  that  of  an  innovator  upon  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  the  musical  drama. 

How  then  to  bring  out  suitably  an  opera  such 
asthis.Richard  Wanner  asked  himself  impatiently, 
at  his  desk  in  the  shabby  theatre  of  Riga,  with  its 
second-rate  performers  and  its  patched-up scenery. 
Rienzi  required  an  extensive  stage,  well-tried 
singers,  splendid  decorations,  in  fact  all  the 
resources  of  a  first-class  theatre.  Where  to  find 
such,  and  how,  being  found,  to  obtain  it  ?  The 
eyes  of  the  composer  turned  to  that  brilliant 
centre  which  dazzled  all  Europe,  toward  Paris. 
He  resolved  to  go  thither  and  try  his  fortune. 
His  friends  accused  him  of  folly  and  all  tried  to 
dissuade  him.  Useless  task  !  Richard  Wagner 
was  not  a  man  of  subterfuges  and  half  measures. 
The  same  vital  force  which  ruled  his  artistic 
creations,  impelled  him  in  the  decisions  of  actual 
life,  and  armed  him  with  a  will  of  iron.  What 
will  people  say,  and  what,  will  become  of  me  '.J 
These  questions,  which  hold  back  the  majority  of 
men  on  the  brink  of  dangerous  ventures,  never 


with  him  were  able  to  stifle  the  inner  voice  more 
powerful  than  all,  which  said  at  the  destined 
moment,  it  must  lie.  In  this  case  it  was  no 
sooner  said  than  done.  lie  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation at  Riga,  and  embarked  for  Paris,  scarcely 
aide  to  speak  French  at  all,  without  letters  of 
introduction,  almost,  without  resources.  This 
rash, enterprise  wis  sure  to  overwhelm  him  with 
bitter  disappointments,  but  these  very  disappoint- 
ments brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
strength. 

The  voyage  was  stormy.  It,  was  a  sad  fore- 
shadowing of  the  fate  threatening  the  audacious 
artist  in  the  grand  capital.  A  violent  storm 
drove  the  vessel  upon  the  Norwegian  coast,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  put  into  a  fiord  for  shelter. 
It  was  in  the  flashes  of  the  storm,  in  the  cries  of 
the  sailors,  in  the  roaring  of  the  waves  against  the 
rugged  Scandinavian  sea-coast,  that  the  idea  of 
The  Phantom.  Ship  first  arose  in  the  poet's  mind; 
but  the  sombre  ship  itself,  with  its  blood-red  sails 
and  its  sad  captain,  passed  before  him,  rapid  as 
an  arrow's  flight,  revealed  for  an  instant  in  the 
glare  of  the  lightening.  It,  came  back  to  haunt 
him,  three  years  later,  when  bitterly  deceived, 
alone  in  a  land  of  strangers,  he  felt  himself  also  lost 
upon  a  shoreless  sea,  with  no  other  horizon  than 
misery  and  despair. 

In  1839,  Richard  Wagner,  then  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  arrived  in  Paris,  with  the  firm 
resolution  of  bending  himself  to  all  the  necessities 
of  his  precarious  position,  and  the  varied  demands 
of  Parisian  society.  First  of  all,  it  was  needful 
for  him  to  make  acquaintances  in  the  musical 
world.  He  presented  himself  frankly,  without 
introduction,  related  his  story  and  explained  his 
plans.  Without  doubt  many  were  surprised  at 
the  naive  simplicity  of  this  course  of  action. 
Howeverthis  may  be, many  warm  friends  he  found, 
but  nowhere  a  powerful  patron.  The  directors 
of  the  theatres  advised  him,  in  a  friendly  way,  to 
seek  a  librettiste  to  translate  his  Rienzi  ;  the 
librettistes,  on  their  part,  advised  him  to  seek  first 
a  favorable  director.  Months  passed.  Wearied 
out,  he  began  to  translate  himself,  with  the  aid 
of  a  friend,  his  Novice  of  Palermo  for  a  third-rate 
theatre.  When  all  was  finished,  revised,  and 
corrected,  it  was  found  that  his  subject  was  not 
sufficiently  amusing,  and  so  the  piece  was  refused. 
Without  yielding  to  discouragement,  he  began  to 
compose  romances  for  public  singers,  hoping  thus 
to  get  a  footing  in  the  Parisian  musical  society  ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  match  his  free,  large  melodies 
with  the  words  of  French  songs,  and  so  that  failed. 
Driven  by  absolute  need,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
ofller  to  compose  the  music  for  a  boulevard  vaude- 
ville; the  jealousy  of  others  deprived  him  even 
of  this  last  resource.  But  one  must  live.  He 
resigned  himself  to  arranging  opera-airs  for  the 
cornet  a  piston.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  for 
the  Musical  Gazette  various  critiques  and  roman- 
ces, especially  a  "Pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  Beet- 
thoven,"  and  -The  Fate  of  a  Musician  in  Paris," 
where  he  described  his  own  misfortunes,  not 
without  humor.  His  hero  finished  by  dying  of 
hunger  ;  he  himself  scarcely  escaped  this  tragic 
denouement. 

One  can  well  imagine  how  bitter  all  these 
humiliations  were  to  an  artist  full  of  the  loftiest 
aspirations.  How  many  noble  and  generous 
natures  have  been  used,  degraded,  broken,  in 
these  enervating  struggles  !  One  might  suppose 
that  Wagner  lost  somewhat  of  heart  and  energy 
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in  |t  all.  But  no  !  he  dipped  himself  therein,  and 
bronzed  himself  for  life.  After  the  painful  and 
often  merely  mechanical  labor  of  the  day,  in  a 
situation  without  hope  of  advance,  weighed 
down  by  solitude  so  melancholy  to  the  stranger 
in  a  gay  and  busy  city,  he  went  on  with  his  own 
work  lor  entire  nights.  His  enthusiasm  was 
never  extinguished,  his  courage  redoubled,  and 
to  preserve  still  his  allegiance  to  the  noblest  kinds 
of  music,  lie  composed  an  Overture  to  Fau  /  and 
also  finished  his  Rienzi.  The  work  finished,  hi 
he  made  a  last  attempt  to  succeed  with  it  at  the 
Opera.  It  was  useless,  all  the  doors  were  closed 
to  him.  Two  years  of  desperate  effort  had  come 
only  to  this. 

At  such  a  moment  many  artists  yield  to  despair 
and  blow  their  brains  out.  The  greater  number 
abandon  the  cherished  idea  and  become  the 
obedient  slaves  of  fashion.  It  was  a  wonderful 
thing  in  this  man,  need  we  hesitate  to  say  it,  it 
was  to  his  honor  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express,  that  at  this  fateful  moment  he  did  not 
yield.  Instead  of  lamenting  to  his  friends,  who 
were  more  east  down  than  himself,  he  withdrew 
quietly  into  the  solitude  which  his  misfortune 
made  for  him,  and,  alone  in  the  profound  night 
from  which  so  many  brilliant  stars  had  faded  one 
by  one,  he  swore  to  the  ideal  within  him  a  faith 
still  more  anient,  a  devotion  more  absolute.  The 
legend  of  the  Phantom  Ship  reappeared  before 
his  eyes,  fascinated  him  as  if  it  were  the  spectre 
of  his  own  destiny,  and  seized  upon  his  imagi- 
nation with  a  tyrannical  force.  Having  broken 
the  links  which  held  him  to  his  native  land  in  the 
intoxication  of  boundless  hopes,  a  wanderer 
among  strangers  who  were  almost  enemies,  not 
knowing  whither  need  might  drive  him,  or  into 
wdiat  sombre  future  chance  would  carry  him,  how 
naturally  it  came  to  him,  tins  recent  sympathy 
for  tin'  gloomy  sailor,  wandering  accursed  ol  <  iod  ' 
At  this  moment  the  dazzling  vision  of  fame 
disappeared  before  the  imperial  Genius  of  Inspi- 
ration. He  must  give  to  the  world  this  idea 
which  filled  his  mind,  he  must  give  life  and  speech 
to  this  sad  hero,  unhappy,  but  uneonquered, 
whom  he  already  loved  as  a  brother.  No  matter 
for  the  rest.  Alone,  obscure,  without  further 
thought,  without  hope  of  success,  he  began  his 
work.  Music  came  to  his  aid,  he  fell  himsell  a 
free  man  and  a  poet  for  the  first  time  ;  lice. 
because  he  broke  loose  from  the  conventional 
tonus  ol  (he  opera  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
ruling  sentiment  ;  a  poet,  because  he  gave  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  idea,  and  was  absorbed  in    it. 

By  this  work,  more  spontaneous,  more  fiery 
than  all  the  others,  the  artist  entered  into  a  new 
sphere;  he  touched  land  and  came  into  his 
kingdom;  after  having  long  sought  a  region 
favorable  to  the  drama  of  which  he  dreamed, 
he  finally  found  it  in  the  popular  myth.  Let  us 
recall  briefly  the  legend  ol  the  Phantom  Ship,  and 
let  us  see  how  it  reappears  in  the  opera.  The 
story  made  itself  up  among  the  sailors  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  their  danger- 
ous expeditions  over  unknown  seas.  A  captain 
wis  determined  to  get  round  a  certain  cape  in 
spite  of  wind  and  sea.  A  hundred  times  he  was 
driven  back,  and  a  hundred  times  he  returned 
to  the  charge,  swearing  in  his  anger  that  he 
would  persist  in  his  attempts,  were  it  to  all 
eternity.  The  devil  heard  him.  and  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  hi'  was  condemned  to  wander  from 
one   pole  to   the    other    over    the    stormy    ocean, 


accursed  of  (iod,  terror  of  men,  messenger  ol 
shipwreck  to  vessels  in  distress.  This  tradition 
exists  among  all  sea-faring  people,  and  it  is  called 
in  Germany  Der  fliet/entle  HnlHinder,  because  the 
ship  thes  forever  like  the  storm  wind  over  a 
boundless  and  shoreless  sea.  Wagner  taking  up 
this  myth  has  colored  it  with  his  own  emotions, 
has  given  it  a  shape  more  dramatic,  and  a  more 
elevated  meaning.  According  to  his  conception, 
the  living  Dutchman  is  a  second  wandering  .lew, 
scudding  across  the  seas  toward  a  country  thai 
he  seeks  vainly,  with  untiring  desire,  a  land  of 
home  and  peace,  his  own  hearth  stone,  his  own 
fireside.  The  fatality  ol  his  restless  soul  weighs 
upon  him  as  a  curse.  No  nation  will  receive  him, 
all  shores  cast  him  out,  the  very  corsair  (lees  from 
him,  making  the  holy  sign.  He  has  defied  the 
ocean,  and  ocean  will  never  again  let  him  go; 
he  has  evoked  the  spirit  of  the  abyss,  and  S  it  in 
has  condemned  him  to  live  in  his  human  form 
forever.  One  night  an  angel  oi'  i,od  comes  to 
him  in  the  storm  and  promises  him  deliverance  it 
a  woman  will  love  him  even  to  death.  Every 
seven  years  he  is  suffered  to  land,  and  to  ask  the 
hand  of  some  maiden  of  the  country.  Ala-  '  no 
one  of  them  all  will  con-  ml  to  toll  iw  linn  to  his 
black  ship  ;  each  in  turn  al  the  last  moment  plays 
him  false;  so  Ins  faith  in  human  pitv  and  love 
goes  out  entirely.     One  desire  alone  remains  to 

him,    to   rush    into  annihilation;    one    ho] nly, 

that  the  world  itself  maj  one  day  he  destroyed. 
"The  time  expires:  again  seven  years  are 
passed   like  a  storm.     Wearied  of  me,  the    sea 

casts  me  back  upon  the  earth ;  alas  !  fier can. 

thou  -halt  again  receive  me!  I  can  en  lure  and 
master  thine  anger,  but  eternal  is  my  suffering. 
Never  -hall  I  find  the  salvation  which  I  seek 
upon  :1c  earth.     ( )  wild  waves,  girding  the  e  ti  ih 

1  -hall  remain  j -  nil  your  la-t   billow   is  si   it 

tcred.  and  your  last  drop  i-  dry."  There  is. 
however,  one  heart  that  heats  for  this  unhappy 
sailor  ;  i  mc  woman  n  ill  di  vote  hersell  to  hi 
i-  Senta,  daughter  of  Captain  Daiand.  B)  a  se- 
cret afiinity  of  the  soul,  thi-  young  Norwegian 
girl  loves  this  man  wl  ir,   before  she  has 

ever  seen  hi-  lace.  Ail  the  world  te.r-  him  and 
hate-  him  because  he  i-  unfortunate  and  the 
r  of  misfot  tune:  but  jusl  bei  i  tse  he  is  thus 
miserable,  she  hues  him  with  all  tic  powers  of 
her  soul,  li  is  a  bol  1  and  -i riking  sci  no  whet  ■ 
>  nta,  a  pre)  to  prophetic  frenzy,  sings  tic  bal- 
lad of  tic  Dutchman  in  the  presence  of  her 
alarmed  companion.  She  sings  it  m  a  sorl  of 
wild  sympathy,  and  devotes  herself  to  him  in  an 
outburst  of  sublime  pity.  At  this  moment  I 
rives,  brought  by  the  father  of  Senta.  Sin 
Ognizes  him  and  swears  to  him  eternal  fidelity. 
The  marriage  approaches,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  finds  her  with  Kile,  the  hunter,  whoisseeking 
to  detain  her.  The  Dutchman  believes  her  faith- 
less, as  all  the  othei -  have  been  ;  doubt  ami  des 
pair  again  tike  possession  of  in-  soul  ;  he  rushi  -  to 
his  ship  crying  adieu  forever  to  the  land;  but 
Senta,  seeing  him  fl) ,  casts  hersell  into  the  sea  to 
go  to  him.  At  tin-  moment  the  fatal  vessel  goes 
down,  Senta  dies  with  her  lost  lover,  and  the  love 
which  unites  them  is  so  grand,  so  heroic,  that  the 
spectators  are  not  loo  greatly  surprised  to  sei  the 
two.  henceforth  inseparable,  rise  above  the 
stormy  waves  radiant  with  glory,  while  tic  or- 
chestra, changing  from  the  fury  of  the  sea,  tri- 
umphs in  the  redemption  which  the  love  of  Senta 
has  wrought. 


It  i-  easy  to  see  much  that  i-  unusual  and  much 
ilia  I  is  i  neon  i  pie  te  in  this  e  in  bo  I  linen  t  of  an  Idea. 
!  he  hero  is  in  such  fantastic  surroundings  that  one 
scarcely  guesses  a'  first  the  deep  humanity  of  his 
nature  ;  likewise,  the  passage  from  the  real  world 
to  i  hat  of  symbolic  mystery  is  exceedingly  abrupt. 
For  all  that,  the  idea  is  beautiful,  the  situation 
pathetic,  and  the  inspiration  harmonious  and 
genuine.  As  to  the  music,  it  contains  as  yet  no 
remarkable  innovations.  Then-  is  often  alack  of 
clearness  in  the  meaning  ol  tic  orchestra,  tic  dec- 
lamation is  al  tines  m tonous,  and  hesitations 

occur  between  the  recitative  and  the  air.  The 
novelty  of  this  music  is  in  tic  effect  it  produces. 
[fever  tic  gloom)  rhythm  of  the  implacable  sea 
has  been  expressed  with  terrible  truth,  it  is  in  the 
first  act;  it  is  heard  like  the  voice  of  the  Styx, 
the  eternal  growl  of  tic  waves  thai  will  never 
relent  nor  forgive.  And  on  the  oiler  hand, what. 
inner  peace,  what  infinite  gentleness  in  the  son;; 
oi  Senta,  a  melody  of  angelic  sweetness  and  trust, 
always  accompanied  b)  tic  harp,  and  unveiling 
io  us  every  instant  tic  lean  of  the  hen 
This  violent  contrast  between  the  despairing 
sailor  under  lie  eternal  ban.  and  lie    young  girl, 

;,  eager  for  self-sacrifice,  who  will  save  him 
from  his  miser)  ;e,  magnetic  sympathy 

between  boundless    grief  ami    woe    on    tic    one 
hand,  and  boundless  iove  on  i  he  oiler  :    these  I  wo 

which  attract  each  other,  winch  cling  to- 
gether and  find  in  death  the  supreme  blessedness, 
this  is  the  drama  it!    If.      In  most  operas  the  words 

a: ly  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  music  :  here 

the  music  exists  solely  to  bring    out    the    drama. 
K  ifusing  every  hint  to  wander,  it   attaches  faith- 
fully to  the  words,  ai  ci  ntuates    by  character:  tic 
the  maste:  pa    ions  of  the  characters,  gives 
ci  'I-!  lo  the    seem      and    fills   out    the   tableau  c. 
And  this  is  a-  ii  should  be  :  if  the  musical  drama 
i-  to  be  consisti  nl  with  itself,  music  must  add  it- 
acting  on!\     '    iti  engthen  the    emotion,  to 
sustain  the  .e  tion,  to    vivify    the  poetry.     It  was 
i  ofGluck;   Wagner   has  brought    it   for- 
ward again  and  strengthened  it.  .  The    Phantom 

:    In-  lii-i  step  in  this  path,      lie  will  arrive 
i';i  b\  no  s\  stem  what- 
•  '.\   by  the  lone  of  Ins  dramatic  instinct. 
[To  be  Continued). 


The  Piano  in  the  House. 

[From  'I'll.    Pall  J 

The  manner  in  which   the   British   public,  "  which 
moveth  all  together  if  it  move  at  all,"  adopts  en  mass* 

•hi-  or  licit  novelty  in   time  killing   b)   a   syste f 

mutual  imitation,  n  no:  more  remarkable  that  the 
constancy  of  n-  favor  for  curtain  a:  tides,  fashion  and 
custom  turning  them  into  absolute  necessaries." 
I  -  i  tl rect  thinij  to  have  a  piano  in  your  draw- 
ing-room, a-  much    as    io  have  an   armchair.     The 

furnishing  is  in npletc  without  it.      Von    may  have 

no  ea:  for  music,  you  may  even  regard  with  horror, 
a-  did   11m,  itc  measured  and  apportioned  concat- 

mi. ill  ci  of  no:-'-  Called  by  thai  name,  Ian  Mm  must 
have  a  piano  nevertheless.  Fashion  in  a  town 
mansion,  res]  in   a  suburban  cottage,  alike 

demand    it.     Hence    the    in use    ami     in   i  ■  ■ 

outlay   upon    these   instruments,   from    the   m 

live  guinea  "cottage,"  warranted  (to  disap 
point  vim  in  every  wa\  ;,  up  to  tint  noblest  i 
species,  tic  hundred  mid  eight)  g tunea  '  gt  ind 
Hence,  also,  innumerable  prancings  thereupon, 
carried  on  especioll)  at  our  evening  re-unions  with  a 
regularity,  an  absence  of  interest,  and  a  futility  of 
meaning,  which  must   surel)    !"■  puzzling  to  visitors 

from    other    climes.      One   em agine   the   court 

circles  of  Siam  or  Java  enligntened  hy  their  ambas- 
sadors in  this  wise  "These  people  in  the  North 
have  another  most  singular  custom.  In  all  their 
dwellings  we  found  a  cunning!)  devised  framework 
of  polished  wood,  the  nhode  of  strange  ami  indesct  ih 
able  sounds,  called    forth   upon   applying  tin.'    hands 
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violently  to  certain  black  and  white  levers  systemat- 
ically arranged  in  groups,  having  apparently  some 
symbolical  signification.  When  these  people  meet  to 
entertain  each  other,  rational  discourse  is  continually 
interrupted  by  one  or  other  of  the  guests  being  com- 
pelled by  the  rest  to  operate  violently  upon  this 
machine.  ,We  often  fell  for  those  (and  thej  were 
c'li'sRy  females)  who  were  so  treated.  There  was 
evidently  some  disgrace  attached  to  it,  us  they  always 
hung  back  with  many  pleadings  and  excuses,  until 
absolutely  forced  to  the  machine  ;  when  the  rest  of 
the  company,  apparently  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
turned  backs  on  the  victim,  and  talked  loud  and 
cheerfully  to  distract  attention  from  her.  In  vain 
wo  i  n  leavored  to  discover  the  origin  ami  the  meaning 
of  tins  singular  superstition,  which  probably  has  a 
religious  origin,"  etc. 

Englishmen  are  sometimes  conscious  of  a  similar 
bewilderment  when  their  attention  is  distracted  by 
the  current  kind  of  "  drawing-room  music"  with  its 
conversational  aoconipinimcnis  More  or  less  we 
have  all  writhed  under  the  fantasias  of  the  young 
lady  with  a  brilliant;  left  hand,  have  shuddered  at 
the  advent  of  the  person  (generally  a  curate  or  a 
young  person  in  the  civil  service)'  who  "  plays  a 
little,"  and  have  wondered  at  the  hostess's  "  thank 
you,  that  is  so  charming."  And  in  moments  like 
these,  most  of  us  have  pondered  wliv  it  is  that  this 
peculiar  form  of  musical  art  should  he  degraded  into 
a  wretched  clap-trap  exhibition,  to  be  wreaked  upon 
unoffending  people  who  accept  invitations  given  with 
apparent  kindness  and  good  faith.  Why  is  the  piano, 
of  all  other  instruments,  to  be  a  corpus  vile  for  all 
persons,  with  or  without  musical  organization,  to 
play  fantastic  tricks  upon  ?  A  man  does  not  learn  to 
play  upon  the  organ  or  the  violin  unless  he  feels 
moved  thereto  by  some  special  faculty,  some  innate 
yearning.  With  the  piano,  we  begin  by  making  it  a 
necessary  article  of  furniture  ;  and  when  we  have 
got  it,  of  course  we  must  show  that  we  know  what  is 
done  with  such  things.  It  is  the  pride,  the  ambition, 
the  business  of  ladies  to  bo  agreeable  and  entertaining 
in  the  drawing  room  ;  music  is  agreeable;  therefore 
the  manipulation  of  the  piano  must  be  part  of  a 
"  finished  "  young  lady's  education.  A  boy  may 
have  a  sincere  love  and  an  obvious  taste  for  music, 
arid  find  under  our  present  system  of  school  and 
university  education  scarcely  any  encouragement  for 
his  taste  or  opportunity  for  his  talent;  rather  it  will 
be  stigmatized  by  grave  and  reverend  seignors  as  a 
mischievous  temptation,  incompatible  with  serious 
aims  in  life.  But  let  a  girl  betray  the  most  hopeless 
incapacity  for  comprehending  either  harmony  or 
melody  —it  is  all  one,  learn  she  must.  It  is  part  of 
her  education,  of  her  duty  in  life,  that  she  should  he 
able  to  play  a  rattling  fantasia  at  least  as  vigorously 
as  her  neighbors,  the  Hisses  Brown  and  .Tones 
Hence  the  murderous  sounds  which  go  up  to  the  gods 
from  a  thousand  academies  daily;  and  thus  It  is 
that  countless  young  girls,  to  whom  we  look  for  the 
maintenance  or  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  society  in 
England,  spend  a  large  part  of  their  youth  in  what 
to  many  of  them  is  but  a  dreary  mechanical  exercise, 
and  to  all  is  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble  quite 
disproportionate  to  the  end  attained.  The  time 
which  might  be  employed  in  gaining  real  knowledge 
and  cultivation  of  mind  and  character  is  employed 
in  achieving  a  talent  for  debasing  a  beautiful  art  into 
a  showy  mechanical  displav  distasteful  to  themselves 
and  wearisome  to  others. 

But  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that  the.  piano  in  the 
house  should  be  merely  an  instrument  of  wood  and 
wire  for  the  exhibition  of  digital  dexteritv.  Of  itself 
it  is  the  portal  of  an  ideal  world,  an  "  ivory  gate  "  of 
dreams,  affording  to  the  jaded  sprit  easy  refuge  from 
the  work-a  day  world.  And  the  very  causes" which 
have  combined  to  make  it  so  popular  an  instrument 
—namely,  its  facility  of  manipulation  and  its  versa- 
tility of  effect— are  just  those  which  render  it  so 
peculiarly  happy  a  means  for  bringing  musical  art 
into  our  homes.  The  powers  of  the  instrument  are 
restricted,  it  is  true;  nevertheless,  it  is  capable  to  a 
great  extent  of  imitating  and  recalling  effects  only  to 
he  attained  through  more  ample  and  costly  media 
The  many-voiced  symphony,  the  chorus  which  has 
awakened  the  echoes  ol  Exeter  Hall,  the  organ  and 
anthem  which  shook  "  the  prophets  blazoned  on  the 
panes"  at  the  Abbey,  may  all  he  recalled  on  the  piano 
in  a  manner  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  original  effect  that  an  engraving  hears  to  a 
painting— giving  form  and  outline,  and  leaving  the 
colors  (and  much  besides,  alas !)  to  imagination 

One  of  the  most  renowned  pianists  of  the  time 
told  the  writer  of  this  article  that  when  he  played  for 
us  own  pleasure  he  never  played  piano-forte  music; 
us  delight  was  to  take  an  orchestral  score  and  try 
bow  much  of  its  effect  he  could   reproduce  from  his 

|     Singh'    keyboard.     To  do  this  well   is  not   given   to 
everybody  ;  but  something  mav  be  achieved  in  that 

i    way  by  a  true  player,  and  another  pleasant  form   of 


donicstic  art  and  studv  is  found  in  the  endeavor  to 
represent  on  a  piano  the  combined  effect  of  voice  and 
accompaniment;  a  kind  of  performance  which 
demands  concentration  of  mind  as  well  as  delicacy 
of  linger,  and  which  certainly  appeals  to  higher 
artistic  faculties  than  the  execution  of  clattering 
fantiistics  on  popular  airs.  Above  all,  if  we  look  at 
piano  forte  music  proper,  such  as  has  been  written  by 
true  masters  of  their  int.  who  did  not  work  for  show, 
what  a  world  of  beautiful  things  do  we  find — "sounds 
and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight,  and  hurt,  not  " 
cither  the  instrument  or  the  listener's  ears.  The 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven  alone  contain  a  response  to 
almost  every  mood  of  mind  ;  and  what  is  it  that  we 
want  of  music  more  than  that  it  should  harmonize  with 
our  humors  and  provide  our  minds  with  a  refuge 
from  uncongenial  everyday  surroundings  7  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  sinking  examplilication  of  the 
beneficence  of  this  art  than  the  fact  that  in  many  a 
dull  room  in  a  dull  street,  where  life  seems  tied  down 
to  the  mean  and  vulgar  and  commonplace,  the  hare 
presence  of  a  piano  does  then  and  there  furnish 
means  for  instantaneous  flight  from  such  mundane 
annoyances,  bringing  at  once  light  into  the  gloom, 
and  kindling  the  mind  with  noble  and  beautiful  ideas. 
And,  looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view, 
mav  we  not  be  pardoned  for  feeling  contempt  for 
that  kind  of  prostitution  of  music  in  our  drawing- 
rooms  which  modern  education  has  created  and 
fostered  ?  Musical  education,  for  the  most,  part,  goes 
merely  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  routine  mechan- 
ical dexterity.  Among  those  who  make  music  their 
profession,  it  is  of  course  desirable  that  a  high 
standard  of  executive  power  should  tie  maintained  ; 
though  Beethoven  declared  that  all  public  performers 
seemed  to  him  to  lose  expression  and  feeling  exactly 
in  proportion  as  thev  gained  in  execution.  But 
nothing  can  be  a  more  silly  waste  of  time  than  for 
amateurs  to  attempt  those  showy  difficulties  which 
are  the  best  stock  in  trade  of  too  many  professional 
pianists.  Thev  can  rarely  be  really  successful  ;  and  if 
they  do  succeed,  the  game  is  not  worth  the  trouble;  for 
the  end  attained  is  only  at  the  expense  of  valuable 
time  which  might  have  been  much  better  employed. 
Wiiat  we  want  in  our  social  meetings  is,  not  to  have 
the  piano  kept  going,  like  a  mill,  against  an  oppo-ing 
torrent  of  conversation,  but  to  have  music  that  is 
worth  listening  to  well  played,  if  people  wish  for  it, 
and  will  listen  to  it,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  if  half 
the  time  spent  by  young  ladies  at  school  in  excur- 
sions up  and  down  the  key-board  were  occunied  in 
learning  something  about  music  as  an  art,  some  of 
us  might  have  less  reason  to  dread  the  sight  of  "the 
piano  in  the  house." 


For  Dwijrhts  Journal  of  Music. 

Handel  at  the  Jubilee. 

Concord,  Mass,  July  II,  18G9. 

Mn.  Editor  : — In  one  of  your  articles  on  the 
late  Boston  Jubilee  vou  say  :  "  Generally  the  grave, 
slow  Chorales  sounded  best.  Strange  to  say,  and 
contrary  to  all  we  could  have  looked  for,  not  Handel's 
choruses,  not  even  the  great  Hallelujah,  still  less  the 
choruses  by  Haydn,  made  the  great  effects  ;"  &c.,&c. 

Beading  these  words,  I  am  prompted  to  offer  for 
your  consideration  some  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion, 
the  choruses  of  Handel  and  Haydn  could  not  he 
effectively  rendered  at  the  late  Jubilee.  And  I 
believe  that  few  experienced  chorus  singers  could 
have  looked  for  a  result  different  from  what  occurred. 

Among  those  who  generally  form  a  chorus  there 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  who  are  self- 
reliant  and  capable  of  taking  up  promptly  their  points. 
And  even  of  these,  it  is  too  often  the  ease,  that  many 
are  too  careless  and  indifferent  to  give  a  consci- 
entious attention  to  their  duties  in  a  public  perform- 
ance. The  majority  of  a  chorus  are,  generally,  hut 
poor  renders,  who  lean  and  depend  on  others,  rather 
than  themselves.  I  had  many  years  experience  in 
chorus  singing  and  always  found  it  to  be  so ;  and 
any  competent  singer  of  experience  will  testify  that 
it  is  so.  Even  in  England,  where  Handel  is  sung 
more  correctly  and  effectively  than  in  any  other 
country,  I  question  if  the  chorus  would  be  what  it  is 
were  it  not  for  the  Cathedrals,  which  are  always 
educating  singers,  not  only  to  sing  Handel,  but,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  love  his  music.  To  bring  together, 
therefore,  ten  thousand  of  such  voices,  and  expect 
them  to  sing  the  choruses  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  in 
any  manner  that  could  be  called  effective,  was  to  me 


tin  impossibility  ;  and  I  was  not,  therefore,  disap- 
pointed in  the  result. 

The  most  effective  chorus  I  have  heard  in  this 
country,  was  that  under  the  late  George  Loder,  in 
New  York.  It  was  small,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  it  sang  with  great  intelligence,  giving  effect 
to  all  the  lights  ."nil  shades,  so  much  needed  in 
chorus  singing,  and  taking  up  the  points  with  a 
precision  rarely  surpassed.  Jenny  Lind  and  Bene- 
dict paid  this  chorus  a  great  compliment  when  it 
sang  in  their  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  Tripler 
Hall.  Much  was  due,  however,  to  Loder  for  its 
great  excellence,  who  was  not  only  an  excellent 
driller  and  good  conductor,  but  he  had  also, — exter- 
nally vulgar  as  he  was  sometimes, — an  appreciation 
and  love  of  Handel  rarely  excelled  and  not  often 
equalled.  He  had  too,  that  rare  faculty,  a  power  of 
infusing  bis  own  love  into  those  under  him,  of 
inspiring  them  into  that  unity  which,  in  such  perform" 
anees.  can  alone  insure  success. 

The  choruses  of  The  Messiah,  though  very  simple 
in  construction,  while  grand  and  majestic  in  effect, 
are  not  easy  to  sing,  unless  by  good  readers,  who  will 
be  conscientiously  attentive  to  their  duties.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Chorales,  and  even  the  choruses  you 
name  of  Mendelssohn  as  being  the  most  effectively 
performed,  are  easily  read,  and  more  easily  followed 
by  those  who  cannot  readily  read  ;  hence  an  effect 
could  he  and  was  given  to  these,  which  could  not  be 
given  to  Handel  and  Haydn. 

Again  HanJel'6  choruses,  especially  those  of  7Vie 
Messiah,  depend  altogether  on  the  vocal  effect  ;  if 
failure  takes  place  here,  the  instruments  cannot  make 
it  up.  The  late  Doctor  Chard,  who  was  organist  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  England,  was  of  opinion  that 
Mozart's  accompaniments  in  the  choruses  of  the 
Messiah  destroyed,  rather  than  added  to  their  gran- 
deur ;  indeed  he  thought  the  less  instrumentation 
they  had  the  better,  their  construction  being  such 
that  they  did  not  need  it.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
right  here  ;  I  do  not  presume  to  say,  further  than 
that  I  do  believe  they  were  written  especially  to  be 
sung,  and  that  they  will  be  sung  in  the  future,  by 
immense  bodies  of  voices.  The  choruses  of  Mendels  - 
sohn,  on  the  other  hand,  are  aided  immensely  by 
instrumentation,  without  which  they  would  lose,  in  a 
large  degree,  their  beauty  and  grandeur  ;  by  the 
instrumentation  any  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
voices  is,  in  a  measure,  covered  up.  Yet  I  could 
name  choruses  of  Mendelssohn — as  for  instance  the 
finale  of  Elijah — in  which',  I  think,  that  body  of  ten 
thousand  would  have  been  no  more  effective  than 
they  were  in  Handel  and    Haydn. 

Last  winter  I  attended  some  of  the  performances  of 
the  Handel  aud  Haydn  Society  in  Boston.  In  the 
Elijah  the  effect  produced  was,  in  some  of  the 
choruses,  very  fine  ;  in  others,  especially  in  the 
finale,  not  so  good.  From  the  status  of  this  society 
1  anticipated  a  great  treat  in  The  Messiah  In  this 
I  was  greatlv  disappointed.  Here  I  discovered  that, 
like  all  choruses,  it  consists  of  a  great  many  who 
cannot  read,  or  who  were  too  inattentive  to  their 
duties  on  that  occasion  ;  and  that  the  chorus 
depended  for  the  prompt  taking  up  of  points  on  a 
few  voices  on  each  part.  The  Basses,  in  that  great 
point:  "  For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  bath  spoken  it," 
and  also  in  "  And  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever," 
failed  entirely  to  give  the  effect  called  for.  The 
chorus  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  "  was  more 
badly  sung  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  it. 
It  may  have  appeared  so  from  the  fact  of  their 
changing,  certainly  in  very  false,  unscriptural  and  had 
taste,  the  word  given  to  that  of  aiv'n,  which  changed 
the  character  of  the  entire  chorus. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Handel's  Messiah  has 
performed  its  great  mission.  To  me  it  is  a  work 
that  has  yet  to  be  performed  and  appreciated  as  never 
before.  It  is  related  of  Handel  that  be  said,  he  seemed 
to  have  beard    it   all    before   he  wrote   it ;  hence    it 
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would  seem  to  have  been  a  work  of  a  very  direct 
inspiration  ;  and  ho  may  not  himself  have  then  had 
hut  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  its  great  mission.  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  filing,  not 
by  ten  thousand  voices  only,  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.*  This  cannot  be,  however,  in  an  age 
like  this  an  age  of  no  taiih.  Tan  the  Painter  put 
on  canvass  what  lie  lias  not  in  his  mind  ideal  '  Can 
the  Sculptor  mould  the  marble  to  a  form  of  beauty  of 
which  he  has  no  conception  ?  How  then  can  singers 
interpret  and  give  expression  to  a  work  like  Hand* d's 
Messiah,  unless  they  have  the  living  faith,  of  which 
it  sings,  embodied  in  themselves  '  Who  can  sing 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born/'  unless  they  inwardly 
believe  such  a  child  was  born  ?  Who  can  sing  "Com- 
fort ye  my  people,"  without  a  living  faith  !  Who 
can  sing  "For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth/' 
unless  he  does  reign  within  the  soul  '  And  who  can 
sing  the  song — the  climax  of  the  great  work — "I  know- 
that  my  1  redeemer  liveth,"  unless  he  knows,  of 
himself, — not  because  Priest,  Pastor,  or  Chinch  has 
told  him, — that  his  Redeemer  liveth 7  And  more, 
who  can  take  baton  in  band  and  conduct  such  a  work, 
who  has  not  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord  as  his  Redeemer? 
How  can  God's  inspirations  How  through  the  eye  or 
the  hand,  gathering  to  the  owner  thereof  not  only  the 
eye  but  the  inspired  heart  of  each  individual  singer 
or  performer,  uniting  them  into  oneness',  unless  that 
eye  and   hand    belongs    tO    one    who    can    say:    /    kllOW 

that  my  Redeemer  liveth  '  Who  ran  conduct,  even, 
one  of  Beethoven's  master  works,  unless  he  can  form 
a  conception  of  the  great  master's  idea,  and  inspire 
his  orchestra  with  the  same  '  Handel's  melodies  are 
too  pure  for  a  sensuous  age  ;  hence  there  arc  hul  few 
who  can  really  appreciate  and  love  them,  and  if 
they  cannot  appreciate  how  can  they  interpret  and 
sine;  ?  How  simple,  yet  pure,  i<  thai  son-  of  bis; 
'  Holy  '  Holy  !  Lord  God  Almighty  !  "  I  recollect 
Malibrau  singing  this  in  Manchester,  England.  It 
was  the  last  thing  she  ever  sang  in  the  body  She 
sang  it  conscious  that  her  end  was  near;  when  all 
the  outward  was  fading  from  her  sight,  and 
as  it  was  said,  cruel  treatment  and  grCflt  suffering 
had  thrown  her  to  seek  Him  who  alone  can  give 
peace  and  rest  ;  and  so  her  singing  this  simple  but 
pure  song  was  as  if  [leaven  opened  to  her,  and  she 
beheld  the  glory  of  which  she  was  singing,  And 
Jenny  Lind  told  the  people  ol  New  York  that  ill 
fifty  years  or  more  they  would  begin,  perhaps,  to 
appreciate  Handel,  hut  that  she  perceived  ai  present 
t!i  \  could  not  appreciate  or  love  hi-  mnsic. 

But  I  have  extended  my  letter  beyond  all  bounds 
and  must  stop.       If  1   have  given   von  any  thought 
worthy  of  reception,  and   you  can   pass  it   to 
I  shall  he  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

Appreciating  what  you    say  in    general    touching 
the  great  Jubilee, 

I  remain  very  trul)  youi  -. 

Geo.  Leacxi. 


The  Jubilee  and  Church  Music. 

I'.V     REV     JOSEPH    P.    THOMPSOK,    LL.D. 

Several  of  the  religious  newspapers  have  derived 
from  the  Boston  Jubilee  an  argument  for  congrega- 
tional singing — the  unison  of  the  whole  assembly  in 
sacred  song — as  not  only  practicable  upon  a  vast 
scale,  but  as  the  most  appropriate  and  effc  itivc  music 
for  religious  worship.  But,  however  much  one  may 
de-ire  the  pai  ticipation  of  the  entire  congregation  in 
this  part  of  public  worship,  the  legitimate  inference 
from  the  choral  singing:  at  the  Jubilee  seems  lo  lie 
upon  the  other  side.  The  term  congregational  sing- 
ing, as  used  in  this  country,  denotes  the  inartificial, 
unscientific  singing  of  the  mass  of  the  congregation, 
in  distinction  from  the  practiced  rendering  of  music 
by  a  select  quartet  or  a  trained  choir.  But  the  cho- 
ral singing  at  Boston,  with  its  grand  effects  ^\'  vol- 
ume and  harmony,  illustrated  in  a  high  degree  the 
advantages  of  thorough  and  scientific    musical  train- 

"  Che  writer  seems  to  think  that  faith  will  change  the 
I  ■  i  Lwa  of  sound;  or,  perhaps  he  does  not  mean  liun- 
dre  In  ol  thousands  hi  tlu  h  ■  />/. 


ing  above  that  vocal  enthusiasm  of  numbers  that 
passes  for  congregational  singing.  The  chorus  of 
ten  thousand  voices  at  the  Coliseum  was  a  picked 
choir  upon  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  Each 
individual  singer  in  that  chorus  was  a  member  of 
some  local  choir  or  musical  society  and  accustomed 
to  read  music  al  sight  and  to  sine/  in  public  But 
such  previous  training  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
music  was  not  enough  to  secure  admission  into  the 
Jubilee  chorus.  Every  applicant  for  that  honor  was 
obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  in  quality  of 
voice,  in  reading  at  sight,  and  in  the  execution  of 
difficult  test  passages  from  the  selected  choruses. 
Notwithstanding  thi  se  precautions,  this  vast  cho  i 
composed  of  hundreds  of  average  excellence,  occa- 
sionally failed  in  time  and  expression,  particularly  in 
fugue  passages.  To  argue  from  the  exceptional 
success  of  ibis  carefully  selected  and  well  adjusted 
chorus,  that  the  misccllancoti  mbers  of  an  ordi 

ni:\  congregation  could  render  the  service  of  song 
acceptable  and  edifying,  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  is 
utterly  without  weight  or  reason,  Moreover,  the 
picked  chorus  at  Boston  was  sustained  by  an  orches- 
tra of  profi  sshnal  mus  ■  ■■■ '  ■  e  skilful  ac  i  >m 
paniment,  supported  bv  the  magnificent  tones  of  the 
organ,  kept  up  the  voices  in  pitch  and  time,  and  so 
filled  the  interstices  of  vocal  sound,  that  minor  faults 
cution  were  lost  in  the  broad  weep  of  hai  mony 
Of  course  no  such  musical  effects  can  he  hoped  for  in 
ordinal  ■  Ltional  singing,  nor  can  there  be 
any  valid  reasoning  from  one  to  the  other. 

Some  imagine  that  in  order  to  have  congrcgatioi 
ig,  it  is  mtiI;.  nee  ssary  that  all  the  people  shall 
sing,  without  rcgai  I  i  i  the  question  whether  they 
know  how  to  sing  or  have  been  trained  to  sine/ 
together  in  proper  time  and  tunc  ,  or,  as  Mr  Becchcr 
once  put  it,  they  shall  "  make  a  loud  noise  unto  the 
I, "id."     But   mere  lou  Iness   ol  '       r  tl 

of  numbers    without  regard    to    rhythm,  is  far  from 
ministering  to  edification  in  woi  ship       1 ' 
renders    the    liturgical    responses   of   the    I  I 

church  services  so  distast   I  ■  of  cultivated 

ear  and  refined  devotional  feeling      One  sharp  voice 
is  curveting    about,    in    advance    ol     hi; 
another  with   halting  tones   is   I  igging   fir   behind, 
here  and  there  .'*  voice  movin  ■  -  ;   ncc  is 

mailed    bv    a    dozen    hurrying   to    overtake   it,    and 
finally  the  whole   come  in  pell-mell,  like  rowers   or 
striving  for  the  goal,  so  that  a  devout   mind   is 
to    exclaim, —  Wc 
servants  to  worshi]  01  ling  to 

the    requirement   of  thv  holv   wor  1        1     ■    1 
have   ai  in  or  ler  to  render  a  re- 

sponsive liturgy  el  n       .  the} 

must   take  it  out   of  the   moutl  s  of  tl  ■   ! 

have  it  worthily  rendered  hy  trained  choir*       I 
manner  congreg  itional   ■  ■.   unti  nine  I   voices 

resembles  the  tmnultuousncss  of  the  wavi 
without  I 

True    congregai  ional    singing    re  piires   n   ha 
musical   training    cither  in    the  wh  .  or  in 

certain  prominent  voices  scl  apart  to  lead  in  this 
sei  vice      The    gonei  al    n  i  much  to  be  pi 

hut  in   this  oni    Am  •}  ican  ins  arc 

sadly  deficiei         S  1      ■■-:    1-    seldom    1  mghi    1 
days,  as  i:  was  formerly,  for  the  hi  ncfii 
gation,  or  even  of  its  children  and  youth.      [nS 

se1 |s  children  are  not  taught   to  sing  intelligently, 

but  their  faculty  of  imitai  !  in  learning 

by  rote  the  '   can   never  help 

them    to    the    and  rstanding    or   the  appreciat 
music.     It  is  pretty   much  so  in   the  public  scl 
and  hence  as  a  rule,  but   few  persons   in   any   mixed 
congregation  can  sing  by  note,  or  rend  even 
music  at   sight. 

The  writer  bus  the  privilege  of  worshiping  with  a 
congregation  in  winch  for  ten  years  the  practice  has 
been  for  the  people  at  large  to  sin«  the  hymns,  tune- 
book  in  ban  1  Not  long  ago  Luther's  famous 
Reform  Ltion   hymn   was  ted  to  he  sung,    and 

the  music — not  as  enfeebled   in  the  Sabbath    Hymn 

and    Tunc   1 k,  but  in   its  original  simplicity  and 

majesty  as  a  chorale — was  printed  with  the  hymn 
and  distributed  in  the  pews  But  though  the  air  was 
led  hy  a  fine  quartet,  singing  in  unison,  and  the 
harmony  was  sustained  bv  a  powerful  organ,  it  was 
estimated  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  congre- 
gation joined  tunefully  in  this  sublime  hymn  of 
praise  Yet  with  the  trained  chorus  of  ten  thousand, 
and  the  accompaniment  of  orchestra  and  organ,  this 
was  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  Boston  Jubilee. 
1:  is  always  impressive  in  a  German  congregation; 
but,  we  alas,  are  not  educated  to  sing 

For  lack  of  musical  qualification  in  the  congre- 
gation at  large,  we  must  have  recourse  roachoir  or 
quartet  to  lead  the  congregation  in  the  act  of  praise  ; 
otherwise  there  i1-  only  a  confused  medley  of  sound. 
A  good  organ,  fitly  handled,  is  a  great  help  in 
congregational  singing,  by  giving  steadiness  and 
volume    to  the  lone,    and    marking  the   time.     But 


more  effective  than  choir  or  organ  would  he  a  well- 
balanced  corps  of  trumpeters— such  as  one  sometimes 
hears  in  the  roval  churches  of  continental  Europe. 
The  /'mm/',!,  of  the  old  Temple  service,  is  pre  emi- 
nently the  instrument  for  the  accompaniment  of 
Psalmody,  1  >nce  the  writer  introduced  this,  in  a 
memorial  service  for  our  fallen  soldiers  A  grand 
choir  sang  Mendelssohn's  magnificent  chorale  in  St. 
Paul,  "  Sleepers  Awake."  Behind  them,  unseen  hy 
the  congregation,  were  the  brass  instruments  of 
Dodworth's  hand;  and  never  was  a  more  solemn 
and  elevating  effeci  witnessed  in  a  church  service, 
than  when  those  invisible  trumpets  sounded  forth 
their  majestic  strains  Of  course  such  an  accom- 
paniment could  be  obtained  only  in  cities,  and  at 
large  cost;  but  with  congregations  trained  to  sine; 
together,  and  led  and  sustained  by  organ  trumpets, 
trombones,  tubas  — in  a  word,  with  "everything  that 
hath  breath" — we  should  have  music  worthy  of  the 
Jubilee  ol  the  world's  redemption1  —  Advance. 


usic  ^ b r 0 ;t b 


London. 
Mm.i    Xilsson  has  given  a  couple  of  concerts  in 
St   A  im  :s's  Hall,  of  which  the  .1/'-'  -.  tl   I!  o)  W  ;aj  - 

That  sacred  music  of  the  highest  class  was  within 
the  range  of  Mile    Nilsson's  power-,  had  already  been 

i  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  [S(i7,  and  the 
Handel  Festival  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  the  year 
following  As,  however,  --lie  is  not  one  ol  those  ar- 
tists who  care  to  rest  upon  then*  laurels,  hul  rather 
one  whose  motto  is  "Excelsior,"  we  are  hardly  stir- 
-i'1  n  advance  she  exhibits,  both  in  her 
deliver;  ol  tl  e  music  and  in  her  pronunciation  of  the 
language.      In  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the    Crm- 

t  the  Hi  ti  oncerl  1  >\ hen  she  enjoyed  the  ad 
vantage  of  being  associated  with  such  experienced 
masters  of  the  sacred  style  as  Mr.  Sims  Uccves  111  d 
Mr  Sant'ey),  she  showed  herself  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  text  of  Haydn,  achieving  in  the  great 
airs,  "With  verdure  clad,"  and  "On  mighty  pens," 
both  of  'on,    a    legitimate 

triumph.  At  the  concert  on  Monday  she  repeated 
■:  first  of  tl  esc  with  equal  success,  besides  adding 
"Angels  ''■■  and  fair    (  Theodora),    and    "Let 

■    S  [Samson) — showing    herself 

therein  quite  as  much  at  home  with  Handel  as  with 
II  ivdn.  "Let  the  bright  Si  raphim,"  in  which  the 
trumpet  ol  Mr.  T  Harpei  wa  a  worthy  partner  to 
e  f  Mile  \  '  ■  ■  e,  -.1-  enthu  iastical!  v  en 
cored  and  repeated.     Tl  rl    n  as    in    oihei    n 

spects  one  ol  grcnt  and  varied  interest       A    first-class 

ti  a,  led  by  Mr    II    Blagrove  and  conducted  by 
Mr    Henry  Leslie,  played  the  march    from    Mendels- 
1  the     Pastoral    Symphony    from  the 

1/  and    the    ovei ture  to   "'-  ron  ;   Sir     I. 

1  -.1;  .      among    other    things,    the    "  Sanctus  " 

from  J    S    Bach's  mass  in    B  minor.    Mendelssohn's 

;e  ra«  0  Go  1."  w\  "  Wretched    lovers,"  from 
■'<*■  1  -how,  we  need  not  say  ;   M 1    Sunt 
ley  gave,  in  tier,  M.  I  lounod's  "  K:i 

reth  "  1  with  ■  1  »  ruddiei    -!  berry," 

and  Mr.  J.    L.   Hatton's  "  Wreck  of  the   Hesperus," 
ning   Mile.   Nilsson  in   Mozart's  "I 
:  and    Mr    d     M     Wclhi    played    one  1 
mo -a    showy    pianoforte    fantasias      [iigohtto]   in   his 

■  ■  ■  mannej  Last  nor  least,  Mile.  Xilsson  sang, 
in  Italian,  a  new  scetia,  by  Herr  Meyer  Lutz.  entitled 
"  Xenia,  the  Sclavonian  maiden  ''  1  two  of  the  themes 
in  which  have  all  the  graceful  flow  and  quaint  cfi  trm 
rial  melodies),  and  being  unanimously  ei  cored 
substituted  one  of  her  own  popular  Swedish  airs, 
. panying  herself  on  the  pianofi irte.  I  '  ■■ 
concert  was  11  as  attractive  as  a  concert  of 

the  kind  could  possibly  be 

PlIII.H  IRMON  H'     Sim   II    M  .        i  IV. Ill    the     /  \l        V  | 

G  izi  ■■■ .  .1  ■  ■   _'■' 

I  ■  final  concert  was  given  last  night  "  \i\  special 
desire/'  and  worthily  closed  a  peasoi  described  in  an 
official  summary  as  "  perfect h  ■  ssful  No 
better  programme  could  have  been  chosen.  It 
opened  with  Beethoven's  matchless  /.<  mo  ■  overture, 
the    emperoi  vcrtun  as    much    as    his 

concerto  in  F,  flat  is  the  emperor  of  concertos.  Mr. 
Cusins's  orchestra,  to  the  improvement  of  which  we 
have  again  and  again  testified,  played  it  in  admi- 
rable style,  and  left  nothing  whatever  to  desire 
The  next  important  selection  was  Spohr's  "  1  tramaiic 
Concerto,"  or,  giving  its  full  title,  ''  '■    \mmat- 

ico  in  niodo  di  S'c<  na  <  antanU  .  one  of  the  best  known, 
as  jt  1-  one  of  the  most  masterly  works  ever  written 
for  the  composer's  instrument.  The  soloist  was 
Herr  Straus,    an    artist   who  can   not  onl>    lead  the 


to 
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Philharmonic    orchestra   with    thorough    efficiency, 

but  fnllil  a  yet  nunc  important  duty — as  in  tiiis  case 
— with  thorough  success.  Tin'  whole  concerto — a 
really  grand  production —  made  the  effect  woll  nigh 
inseparable  from  it,  and  led  to  rlerr  Straus's  recall 
amid  unanimous  applause. 

Next  came  l>r.  Sterndale  Bennett's  pianoforte 
concerto  in  C  minor  (op.  9),  third  of  the  six  we  owe 
M  his  brilliant  talent.  It  forcibly  asserts  the  English 
musician's  precocity.  In  IS.'tt,  tin'  date  of  the 
concerto,  Dr.  Bennett  was  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  had 
previously  written  two  other  such  works.  Moreover, 
the  C  minor  is  memorable  as  having,  at  a  Leipsic 
Gewandhaus  concert,  in  1S,'{7,  under  Mendelssohn's 
direction  obtained  for  its  composer  and  executant  a 
genuine  triumph,  ami  given  to  Robert  Schumann  the 
text  tor  one  of  bis  ablest  and  most  genial  criticisms. 
Much  might  be.  said  of  the  work — of  its  abundant 
fancy,  charming  melodies,  and  masterly  treatment; 
lint  we  must  lie  content  to  speak  about  it  generally 
as  among  the  greatosl  productions  the  English  school 
can  boast.  It  was  fitting  that  such  a  composition 
should  be  played  by  Mute.  Arabella  Goddard,  who 
has  during  many  years  kept  Dr.  Bennett's  pianoforte 
works  before  the  public.  Her  right  to  lie  his  exposi- 
tress  was  never  more  conclusively  proved  than  on 
this  occasion.  Whether  it  was  the  alternate  gravity 
and  sweetness  of  the  first  till<<ii<>,  the  charming  ideal- 
ity of  the  romance,  or  what  Mr.  Macfarren  calls  the 
"  wild  energy"  of  the  finale,  each  feature  of  the 
concerto  was  brought  out  with  consummate  skill. 
That  every  note  was  played  it  would  he  superfluous 
to  say.  Mine.  Goddard  was  deservedly  recalled  at 
the  close  of  her  task. 

Mr.  Cusin's  clever  and  striking  though  somewhat 
fantastic  overture,  [a°s  Travailleurs  de  la  Mir,  brought 
the  first  part  of  the  concert  to  an  end.  In  Part  II. 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony  was  the  chief  item, 
and  the  whole  ended  with  Weber's  Jubilee  overture. 
The  vocalists  were  Signor  and  Mme.  Bettink 

Mr.  Charles  Halle's  Recitals.  With  the 
month  of  June,  Mr.  Halle  completed  the  purpose 
proposed  at  the  commencement  of  these  recitals — 
which  was  to  include  the  miscellaneous  pianoforte 
pieces  (variations,  rondos,  &c  )  of  Beethoven,  and  all 
the  solo  pianoforte  works  of  Schubert,  Both  these 
objects  had  been  compassed  in  Halle's  recitals  of  last 
year  ;  lint  the  present  repetition  involved  the  addi- 
tion of  some  recently  published  works  of  Schubert 
not  then  available,  the  most  important  being  two 
complete  movements  of  a  grand  sonata  which,  had 
the  other  portions  been  forthcoming,  would  have 
equalled  if  not  surpassed  anv  of  the  eleven  great 
works  of  that  class  which  Schubert  lias  left  completed. 
The  interest  of  theie  recitals  has  been  great  in  the 
variety  and  intrinsic  importance  of  the  selections,  and 
the  highly-finished  execution  and  thoughtful  study 
brought  by  Mr.  Halle  to  their  performance. 


— We  learn  from  the  Musical  Standard  that.  Eng- 
lish opera  is  to  be  given  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
London,  under  the  direction  of  J.  L  Hatton.  The 
season  is  to  open  in  August,  with  "Aeis  and  Gala- 
tea." 

— A  Metropolitan  Choral  Festival  of  five  thousand 
voices  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Garden, 
London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Martin, 
on  the  3d  inst.  The  choir  consisted  of  three  thou- 
sand first  and  second  sopranos,  one  thousand  tenors, 
and  one  thousand  basses. 

—  No  less  than  forty  three  operas  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  appointed  to  examine 
works  offered  to  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  The  members 
of  the  commission  have  met  twice  a  week  for  nearly 
seven  months,  and  their  choice  has  at  length  fallen 
upon  an  opera  entitled  "Le  Magnitique."  The  fact 
that  this  favored  work  is  in  one  act  is  significant  of 
the  average  merit,  of  the  compositions.  Another  op- 
era, "La  Coupe  et  les  Levers,"  in  five  acts,  founded 
on  Alfred  de  Musset's  poem,  is  also  recommended, 
provided  certain  modifications  be  made. 

— The  results  of  the  music  examinations  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  have  just  been  made  known, 
show  that  the  Tonic  Solta-ists  have  repeated  their 
successes  of  former  years.  In  the  examination  in 
the  theory  of  music,  which  Mr.  John  Hullah  con- 
ducts, both  the  prizemen  and  half  those  who  receive 
first  class  certificates  have  been  trained  under  Tonic 
Solfa  teachers.  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren 's  examination 
in  elementary  musical  composition,  the  exercises  for 
which  may  be  written  either  in  Tonic  Solfa  or  estah 
lislied  notation,  is  almost  exclusively  used  by  Tonic 
Solf'n-ists,  although  open  on  equal  terms  to  others  ; 
but  the  two  prizes  and  fifty-five  certificates  which 
have  been  granted  are  records  of  positive  and  not 
comparative  attainment.  This  last  examination  was 
instituted  last  year  at  the  request  of  the  Tonic  Solfa- 
ists,  who  pay  the  expenses  and  the  prize-money. 


fling!/ s  lournsl  of  Wmu. 
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The  Past  Two  Musical  Years  in   Boston. 

(Concluded). 
IV.     Oratorios,  &c. 

The  period  under  review  includes  the  Triennial 
Festival  of  the  Handel  ami  Haydn  Society  in  May 
1868,  when,  with  a  chorus  of  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  voices,  an  orchestra  of  100,  and,  for  princi- 
pal solo  singers.  Mine.  Parepa-Rosa,  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  Miss  Houston,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Rudolphsen,  &c,  the  following  choral  works 
were  produced  : 

Handel.     Samson,  and  The  Messiah. 

Haydn.     The  Creation. 

Mendelssohn.  St.  Paul ;  Hymn  of  Praise  ; 
95th  Psalm. 

Beethoven,     Choral  Symphony. 

NtcoLAi.  Festival  Overture,  with  Chorus  on  "Ein 
festc  Burg." 

Besides  which,  the  same  Society,  at  their  usual 
seasons  of  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter,  in 
the  two  years,  performed  : 

Handel.  Samson;  Messiah  (3  times);  Judas 
Maccahams. 

Mendelssohn.  Elijah  (3  times)  ;  St.  Paul  ; 
Hymn  of  Praise. 

Costa.     Naaman  (for  the  first  time). 

Rossini.     Moses  in  Egypt,  quasi  Oratorio. 

"The  Creation"  has  been  given  also  by  the  Cho- 
ral Union  (South  Boston).  We  may  further  add 
tho  following  works  performed,  without,  orchestra,  in 
concerts  of  private  clubs  (Mr.  Parker's,  and  Mr. 
Kreissmann's,  Brookline)  : 

Schumann.     Portions  of  Mass. 

Gaiie.      Cantata  :  "The  Crusaders." 

Hiller.     Cantata:  "Easter  Morning." 

Mendelssohn.     Prayer:  "Da  nobis  pacem." 

Durante.     Magnificat. 

Pehgolese.      Stabat  Mater. 


The  German  Saengerfest. 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  eleventh  national  singing 
festival  of  the  North-eastern  Saugerbund  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  This  associa- 
tion holds  its  festivals  every  alternate  year.  They 
take  place  in  succession  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  those  being  the  principal 
eastern  cities  in  which  the  largest  number  of  Socie- 
ties of  the  Bund  exist.  The  next  Festival  will  be 
held  in  New  York  in  1871. 

At  present  there  are  about  two  thousand  active 
singing  members  comprising  the  Bund,  of  whom  some 
fifteen  hundred  were  present  at  Baltimore.  The  city 
of  New  Y'ork  sent  twenty. nine  Societies,  Philadel- 
phia twenty-two,  and  Baltimore  eight.  A  few  others 
were  present  from  neighboring  cities.  So  much  for 
the  statistics  of  the  affair. 

The  purpose  of  these  festivals  is  easily  stated.  It 
is  purely  and  simply  to  have  a  good  time.  It  is  the 
German  holiday.  The'promotionof  art  in  the  abstract, 
if  it  has  any  place  in  the  scheme,  holds  a  very  sec- 
ondary one;  certainly  the  honest  Teuton  makes  no 
parade  of  any  such  intention  even  if  he  has  it.  The 
conspicuous  thing  is  his  down-right,  flat  footed  inten- 
tion of  forgetting  all  about  work  and  care  for  a  good 
long  week,  and  using  every  minute  of  the  time  in  en- 
joying himself  as  fully  as  he  can,  not  after  the  fashion 
of  his  American  cousins,  but  after  the  good  old  tradi- 
tions of  his  fatherland,  from  the  days  when  Wolfram 
of  Eisenbacb,  and  Ulric  of  Licbtenstein  and  Tann- 
hauser,  and  all  the  Minnesingers  of  Germany,  gath- 
ered together  at  the  Wartburg  to  contend  before  the 
Landgrave  of  Tlmiingia  for  the  prize  of  song,  to  this 
day  and  generation. 


In  this  national  enjoyment  music  is  the  most  im- 
portant element,  and  during  the  week  that  the  Festi- 
val continued  in  Baltimore  that  city  was  a  city  of 
song.  Not  only  was  music  heard  in  the  halls  where 
their  concerts  were,  given,  but  everywhere,  about  the 
streets  and  at  all  the  great  hotels,  bursting  out  at  the 
most  unexpected  times  am!  places  ;  and  far  on  into 
the  night  it  came  from  the  open  air  gardens,  bril- 
liant with  lanterns,  where  the  sons  of  song  were 
gathered,  and  the  citizen,  as  he  turned  for  his  second 
nap,  heard  floating  through  his  open  window  the 
pleasant  strains  of  far-off  melody  and  composed  him- 
self to  sleep  regretting,  doubtless,  that  he  too  was 
not  a  German. 

We  propose  to  review  briefly  the  events  of  the 
week,  giving  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  what  took 
place  without  entering  into  any  special  or  critical  de- 
tail of  any  part. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  immensely  warm  ;  every- 
thing took  place,  at  blood-heat  and  under  a  broiling 
sun.  Apollo  certainly  beamed  with  fervent  regard 
upon  his  disciples.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  seem 
a  little  singular  that  so  much  of  their  time  was  taken 
up  in  marching  over  the  heated  cobble  stones  of 
Baltimore. 

But  the  Teutonic  mind  seems  eminently  contented 
wdicn  it  is  a  procession,  and  they  walked  about  for 
miles  upon  miles  during  their  stay,  carrying  their 
heavy  silken  banners  with  an  enthusiasm  and  happi- 
ness most  charming  to  witness — from  under  an  um- 
brella. 

The  programme  of  the  week  was  briefly  as  follows  : 
On  Saturday  evening  (July  10th),  a  public  reception 
by  the  city  authorities.  Sunday  night,  "The  Mes- 
siah." Monday  morning,  a  procession  of  singers 
escorted  by  all  the  military  of  the  city.  Monday 
evening,  the  contest  of  the  societies  for  the  prizes. 
Tuesday  morning,  a  rehearsal,  and  in  the  evening  a 
concert,  in  which  all  the  singers  present  joined.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  picnics  at  the  park  and 
the  national  out-of-door  sports.  A  most  rational 
and  wisely  constructed  programme. 

As  to  the  performance  of  the  "Messiah"  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  ;  it  was  sung  by  the  Baltimorians 
only.  The  chorus  was  small  and  the  orchestra  was 
small,  hut  it  was  a  brave  little  chorus  and  orchestra 
and  did  as  well  as  it  could.  A  certain  novelty  was 
imparted  to  the  oratorio  by  hearing  the  old  familiar 
airs  and  choruses  in  their  German  dress.  "Er  wird 
sit  reinigen"  sounded  very  curiously  to  one  whose  ear 
expected  "And  he  shall  purify  ;"  and  "Lift  up  your 
heads"  hardly  seemed  itself  as  "Hucli  thut  each  auf." 

Mmes.  Rotter  and  Fkederici  and  Messrs  Him- 
mer  and  Hermanns  were  the  soloists.  Our  friend 
Hermanns  had  identified  himself  so  completely  with 
the  satanic  role  of  Mephistopheles  that  he  seemed 
oddly  out  of  place  in  his  semi-ecclesiastical  part,  and 
in  fact  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the  long  Handel- 
inn  passages,  through  which  he  lumbered  and  jolted 
after  a  queer  fashion  of  his  own,  and  was  inexpressi- 
bly relieved  (as  indeed  was  his  audience  also)  when 
he  got  finally  to  the  end  of  one  of  them.  In  a  word, 
the  performance  was  indifferent,  though  the  Baltimore 
papers  thought  the  next  morning  that  it  was  "the 
finest  ever  given  in  the  country."  If  ignorance  is 
bliss,  what  supreme  happiness  that  writer  must  have 
enjoyed  ! 

Next  day  came  the  sweltering  procession,  with  its 
military,  half  rebel,  half-union,  formerly  in  deadly 
contest,  now  all  marching  peaceably  under  the  old 
flag;  its  societies,  each  with  a  banner,  of  wonderful 
embroidery  ;  its  throngs  of  citizens  lining  the  side- 
walks and  filling  the  windows  ;  its  triumphal  arches 
spanning  the  streets  ;  and  its  gay  flags  hung  every- 
where, prominent  over  all  the  flag  of  the  new  Ger- 
man confederation,  red,  white  and  black 

In  the  evening  came  the  grand  event  of  the  Festi- 
val,— the  prize  singing.  Eighteen  societies  entered 
the  contest.     Thev  were  divided    into    two    classes  : 
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those  of  less  than  forty-six  voices  having  assigned  to 
them  the  first  half  of  the  programme,  those  of  more 
than  forty-six  the  last  half.  There  were  nine  in  each 
class.  To  both  classes  were  to  he  awarded  two 
prizes,  the  first  in  each  being  a  grand  piano,  the  sec- 
ond a  square.  As  it  may  be,  in  these  days  when 
male  voice  singing  is  so  much  cultivated,  a  matter  of 
interest  to  our  readers  to  know  what  was  sung,  we 
append  the  programme: 

PART  I.     (Smaller  Societies). 

1  Sunday  Morning.     [Sonntagsfriihel. Becker. 

Philadelphia  Concordin  Gesang-vercin. 

'2  Spring  of  love.     I  Liebesfriihling) Zerh. 

Philadelphia  Liedertafel. 

■j  Let  me  roam  the  wood^      (I'm  VValde) Abt. 

New  Yin-k  Mozart  Vcrein. 

■1  Warriors*  Song.     [Tteitcrlied]  . . .  .Oberhoffer 

Brookl>  o  Sangerbund. 

5  Greeting  to  Spring.     |  RYitlllingsehor) Vbt. 

W  ashington    S  Ingei  bund 
G  My  bark  is  swiftly  sailing.     (Mein  Schifflein  tn-il>t). 

.1    lieschoitt 
Poughkeepsie  Germania 

7  The  Emigrant?.     (Die  \  uswandorer  tUlt. 

Columbus   <  thio]  ^  tnnei 

8  Spring  and  love.     (FrUhlingund  Liehe)  Veil 

N    V    Beethoven  M  tnnerehor, 

t»    Tlie  Poet's  Grave.     (Das  Diehtorgrab) Mochring. 

Hoboken  Quartet  Club, 
PART  II      (Largei   Soclctie!  ! 

1  Pretty  Roth  Raut.     (SohBn  Itoth  Itaut)     T.  it 

Arion  of  New  ifork      52  Singers 

•1  Love  and  Grace.     [Liebc  und  Gn  idoj  .  .  .Otter 

\    \    Schillerbund      59  Singejs 

3  A  merry  .song  in  the  Korea!        In  1    ischefl  Lied  I.  .  Ibt 

Philadelphia  Mannerchor      58Singers 

4  How  came  love,     i  Wie  k  im  die  Liebel ' 

\    ^     Lie  li    kranz       7 1  Sing  r- 

5  The  Midnight  March      i  Der  Gang  uin  Mlttcmaclit) 

F    Liszt. 
Philadelphia  J  linger  M  Innerchor     G2  Singers 

6  Tlie  Morning  Dawns      (Morgen  n'irds)  llheinthalcr. 

\    V    -  Lngerrunde.     07  Singet  - 

7  Sacred  Kveiiing  Song    [Oeistlic.hes   Vhen  I  ii  1  ':,  il :ke 

Philadelphia  S  ingerhund      G7  Singi  r.s 
s  N'o  sun  broaghl  the  day      |  ICeine  Sonne  brnchte  der 

Tag] ; Reiser 

Philadelphin  Liedertafel  -I    V    Gemcinde    5t)  voices 

9  Gcibel's  H'ar  Song      [Kri lied] tlurtwig, 

N   Y   Teutoniii  M  ii rchoi      5  I  \    i  :es 

The  smaller  societies  opened  the  concert  It  was 
at  once  evident  that  tie-  hill  was  to,,  large  for  them, 
and  that  they  could  do  themselves  no  justice.  The 
Baltimoreans  made  the  mistake  of  building  their 
music  hall  on  the  model  of  their  clipper  ships.  The 
Maryland  Institute,  though  it  might  rate  A  1  a-  n 
vessel,  must  certainly  be  marked  /.  tit;  as  a  cot 
room.  It  is  absurdly  long  and  rid 
and  its  sides  nre  in    -''-at    pari    open    windows.     Of 

course  tin'  little  societies  had   to  suffer     lor     these      |e 

I'eets  ;  tlieir  pianissimo  passages  in  fact  were  inaudible 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The  larger  socii  tics  fared 
better  and  their  voices  told  splendidly.  The  Judges 
were  five  in  number,  and  sat  re  in  hand  ca 
noting  all  the  points  of  excellence  and  all  tie-  defeett 
The  points  upon  which  they  were  especially  required 
to  give  their  critical  judgment  were  understood  to 
hi'  the  following  : 

1st.     The  difficulty  of  the  composition  -no-;. 

2d.     The  correctness  of  the  intonation. 

■'id      The  precision  in  execution. 

4th.     Tlie    distinctness    of  pronunciation   of    the 
words. 

5th.     The  holding  of  the  tone. 

6th.     'ITe  balance  and  equality  of  the  voices. 

7th.     The  comprehension  shown  of  the  music. 

As  to  tlie  hitter  point,  it  did  not   require  any  "teat 

dee ,f  comprehension  on  the  pari  of   the   various 

societies  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  several  com- 
poscrs.  A  glance  at  the  programme  will  show  how 
completely  it  is  given  up  to  little  hits  of  musical  sen- 
timent, pretty  ballads  versed  off  and  harmonized  in 
four  puts.  Most  of  the  t'l'' ne,  were  little  love  dit- 
ties, or  else  descriptions  of  roaming  m  the  woods,  the 
delights      of     love,    and     kindred    subjects.      Even 

the  great   Arion  Society  could  find   no  litter  the 

for  their  manly  powers  than  the  lackadaisical  little 
"Pretty  Roth  limit,"  and  the  Liederkranz  ex- 
hausted  the  powers  of  it,  seventy  four  mem- 
bers a p,  ni  tlie  inquiry  "How  came  |0ve  '"  A  tender 
inquiry,  in  fact,  which  has  puzzled  much  subtler 
brains  than  those  of  these  honest  sing  irs  :  what  won- 
det  then  that,  though  they  shouted  the  question  in 
the  most  frenzied  accents  of  their   seventy-four  stal- 


wart lungs,  no  answer  came,  lint  something  dropped 
at  their  feet  in  response  to  their  exertions,  much  more 

tO  tie'  pin  pose  than   lie     acute. t  analysis  of  the  .! 

passion,— the  first  prize  in  fact. 

While  it  was  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the  Lieder- 
kranz sang  their  song  with  the  utmost  finish;  that 
even  accent  and  mark  of  expression,  and  breathing 
point  and  hold  had  been  studied  and  polished  to  the 
p'i'  I  ol  perfection,  it  was  doubted  by  many  whether 
the  society  should  have  been  allowed  to  take  a  prize 
lor    the    second    time    with    the    same    composition. 

The  song  is  tic  same  with  which  they  l i  away  the 

first  honors  at  the  Philadelphin  Festival  in  I8G7. 
We  should  certainly  have  thought,  even  if  no 
positive  rule  of  the  Siingerbund  prevented  the  society 
from  entering  the  li-t-  a  second  time  with  tie-  same 
song,  thai  a  sense  of  delicacy,  or  their  self  respect, 
or  at  least  a  spirit  of  enterprise  would  have  spurred 

them  on  to    !e    : 

I  mid    prize   in   this   class   was  taken   by  the 

Junger    Msinnerchor,  of    Philadelphin,  with     Liszt's 
"  Midnight  March,"  a  piece  which,  whatevei  ivi 
think  of  it,  merit,  is  at  lc  isl  ol  'he  first  difficulty,  and 
with    the  elaborations  of   which  it   is  an  honor  to  a 
fully  grappled 

We    are    ini  ' 1    to    think    that,  h  i  1    the    Arion 

Society  selected  a  composition  of  larger  sco| 
dignity   than    the    som    \     I      n  r    ■-■.   Roth 

II  on,"  with  which  they  chose  tn  content  them 
they  n 
as  it  was  they  sang  the  little  song  perfectly  an 

a  of  ( 'ail  Bergmann  ;  but  it  fi  11 
entirely  short  of  thd  first  of  the  requirements  we  havi 
above  referred  to 

The  first   prize  in   tie  I  el 

the    Hoboken    Quartette    Club, 
second  by  the  Washing!  ■■,  -  .  \  ,i 

i  tics  in  tin-  class,  however, 
tage,  owing,  a-  we  have  sa  the  hall 

i  in  Wednesday  evening  all   the    singers    came    to- 
gether, and  this  time  with  the  accom 
hi      This  was  the  programm 

.         Litolfl 

Hie  

By  I  ,  .ties 

II 

Its     til  '.T-. 

/. Walde  tlerl  eek. 

Bj  thi 

1       t.Ol     rture It 

M 

I:     '  .:o- 

Hermann  Prank 
■ 
Song  of  Victory  i  ...         I  ra 

t'e.   -lie  Cnitcd  Sin 

There  were  about  a  thousan  I  in  tie-  chorus.  The 
piece,  had  '  irefully  rehearsed  for   months, 

and  went  finely.     The  effect    of    this    great    bodi   of 

■■ 
rich  and  massive,  was  very  great.  The  graduations 
of  tine  v\  re  spli  i  h.llv  managed,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  "Sunrise,"  the  transition  from  tin 
in, an  «  lien  silence  brooded  over  the  eai  th,  through 
the  gradual  wakening  of  Nature,  an  I  up  in  the  dual 
outburst  of  the  Sun  suffusing  everything  in  his  glow, 
was  litlv  tran, late  1  mn,  tone  The  grand  climax  at 
the  close,  where  the  thousand  voices  flung  themselves 
fortissimo  upon  a  tine  dramatic  chord,  contained  in  it 
a  strange  element  of  sensuous  excitement  sufficient 
to  stir  the  most  sluggish  bl 

I    e  succeeding  days,  Thnrs  lay  and   Friday,  were 
devoted    to  merry-making,    speecb-makint 
singing,  and  every  festivity  that  the  Teutonic  mind 

Could    de\  ISC 

And  so  ended  the  eleventh   Siingerfest.     The  time 
will  perhaps  one  day  come  when  Americans  uls 
join  iogether  ate!    i  mselves   m    a   like   n.eni  il 

manner.     The  great  bond   of  sympathy  anil   consent 
was  music.     It  united  them  all  in  on,,  great  brother 
hood  of  feeling,      ft  is  a  happy  sign  that   mon 
more  attention   is   every    year  given    among    us    to 
this    class  of   music.     Alread)    very   main'  of   these 

part-songs  have  been  translated.     Tl Id  Orpheus 

collection,  and  more  recently  the  "  Arion,"  and  the 
"Amphion,"  contain  many  of  the  best  of  them  and 
have  had  a  web'  circulation.     The  mine  however  is 

an  inexhaustible  one,  for  nearly  all  the  later  i po 

have    turned    their  talents     ii)     rhjs    direction 
Mcndelssonn,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Iran/,   Kticken, 
Abt,  and  a  hundred  others. 


I'  i-  hut  Uin  \e:n  .  since  il  began  et  on  in  I  lermany, 
Mendelssohn's  old  teacher  Zelter,  and  Flemming 
p  ithered  about  them  nt  Berlin  a  little  club  o 
who  met  but  once  a  month  It  ivas  a  renewal  ol  but 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  Meister-Siinger- 
guild  The  pieces  sung  were  composed  by  the 
members  themselves.  Flemming,  for  instance,  con- 
tributed his  wrdl  known  music  to  tl,,-  Horatian   Ode 

"   Integer     Vim    "      From     this  little    L-erm     came   all 

the,,'  great  societies  that  cover  GermanV  and  our  own 
country. 

Professor  Tschirch  was  pre, cut  at  Baltimore,  .as 
lb  hum  a  single  Bund  in  Germany  that 
consists  of  eighty  thous  md  mem1"  i , 

In  He,',  ol  these  facts  and  of  the  evident  increase 
in  musical  taste  among  us,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that,  at  a  time  not  remotclj  distant,  som  of  this 
healthy  German  -pun  may  be   infused   into  our  own 

people,  and  festivals  may  hi  ci  n mmon  among  us 

in  which  song  shall  1,,-  the  dominant  element,  ami 
social  intercourse  and  the  virtues  of  good  feeling  and 

- I    fellowship    he    fostered     under     its  gentle  and 

refining  influence.  r.. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Hitter  in  Cincinnati. 

(  im  isnati,  Ji  i.v  17. — In  midsummer  no  report 
icerts  is  expected  of  your  correspondents;  but, 

ft  i In, miele  a  i ,"  i    i  he  'mi    musical  episode  in 

our    lite    h,  i  i   sort    of    Midsummer    Night's 

in  tl e  ion  ot  Mr    F.  I.     Kilter's    visit 

'  his  old  homo      Mr   Ritter  is  kept  in  very  warm 

•    i  host  ol  intimate  friends    here, 

-    geni  i1    nature    readily    makes    new    fi  iends 

:   Bllt    the     llirei     oui.e     With     hllli     i, 

not  only  plea-ant.  It  i-  instructive,  elevating.  lie  is 
a  thinker,  as  well  as  a  musician  and  an  artist,  and 
In,  thoughts  are  tine  and  discriminating.  Great  as 
his  field  for  usefulness  i-  in  N'ew  York  City,  it  is  dc 
toi  the  devi  lopmi  nl  ol  Music  in  the  counti  v 
at  large,  that  l;i,  houltl    extend,   and  his 

men',  he  more  generally  known  and  n|  pri  ciated 

A'  ihe  ei  ,.,.  oi  Mr    [jitter's  visit,  which    Im,    been 

so  lea  h  enjoyed  by  hi,  particular  friends,  the  active 

in  nil'"    ol  out   Cecilia   Society,    nlthoiigh    many  of 

them   \  ii  ■  n  ■.  n  on    ummcr  excursions,  made  an  ef- 

■    ng  f  r  the  j, urn,  se    (|t     meet 

lllll  Old   \  allied    |c  I'lo    ol'  tlie   Societv. 

Mr,  Ritl      found  there  -.>• id    friends,    hut    main 

morei,  [n  introdit   ing him  to  the  members, 

the  !'  ;  at,  Mr  Garlichs,  in  a  few  words  referred 
io  Mr  Rittcr's  great  merits  in  founding  the  Society 
and  leading  il  with  energy  and  manv  personal  sacri- 
fices fi  a  a    urn',  r   ol    i  eai  s      I  le    quoted    ( ioethe's 

"1    ISSO,"  that   lie     i,|  |i  e    Hodden     hv  a     good 

man  i-  con?  I  fot    ill  time,  and  added,    thai    the 

introduction  into  a  Society  of  noble  principle.,  as  in 
this  case,  the  cultivation  of  music  under  it-   besl 

trifling  ami!  lenient  "1'  the  hour, 
but  as  i  communion  with  tic  heaven-born  Goddess, 
— is  an  act  .  inns!  long  continue  to  bear  fruit. 

■     \i  i     Rittei    I   el   left   ( lincinnnti,  the  <  i 
S     ■  ".    in  tin,  evei   changing  Wi  stern  community, 
had  seen  main  nps  and  downs  ,   I  nt.  notwithstanding 
all  othei  tip  to  ibis  very  day  n  had   contin- 

ued m  harmony  with  Mr    Rilter's  musical   idea-  and 

conviction-        The      '■■    ilea    expre 1    the    hope,  that 

t'o-  sympathy  between  them  might  continue  to  exist. 
lie  concluded  by  saying,  that  Mr.  Hitter  a  short  time 
in  Vnssnr  i  lollege,  on  the  llud-on 
River,  among  the  students  a  "Cecilia  '  Societv. 
From    "  cared    to   infer,   that   the   name  Vt  is 

den  to  him  ,  nl  he  hoped  when  Mr.  Knter  in  his 
present  field  oh  activity  went  to  meet  the  new 
"  Cecil i  t,"  on  the  beautiful  hank-  of  the  Hudson,  he 
would  remember  the  old  "Cecilia  Society,"  on  the 

In  response,  Mr.  Ritter  in  a  very  pleasant  manner 
impromptu  gathei  ing 
If-  said  he  supposed  it  would  he  of  no  use  denying, 
even  if  he  desired,  his  tmtlrt  for  "St  Cecilia,"  and  en- 
joined upon  our  Societ)  to  continue  in  their  endeav- 
ors for  the  cultivation  of  good  music. 

Ihe  Society  then   sang   a    tew    Choruses;  among 
them,  a-  novelties,  a  ('horn-    from    the    German    /•'< 

bi  Bl  dons,  and  two  Fieuch  People's  Songs 
from  tin  17th  Century,  interspersed  with  solos;  and 
at  the  close  the  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Ritter  ehjoved 
tor  many  more  hours  happy  recollections  of  the  past. 


The  Organ. 

the  New  rork  vYeelt  i  \  Review]. 
PLVMOl  III  OltGAS  CONXERTS'— 1S69. 
With  the  twenty  second  concert,  tin  last  Saturday 
in  dune,  i  Io.,  d  the  season  of  weekly  organ  concerts  at 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  whereof,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  Ken  Henry  Ward  Bcecher  i-  pastor.  '  in 
this  occas  on  Mr.  S.  I'.  Warren  presided.     It  was  an 
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overwhelming  success,  musically,  ami  iho  house,  was 
completely  crowded.  These  concerts  have  been 
givun  every  Saturday,  at  4  p.m.,  since  the  .'toih  of 
January.  Each  concert  lasted  about  an  hour.  Ad- 
mission  prices  of  ton  and  fifteen  cents,  to  cover  ex- 
penses, were  charged.  Tlio  concerts  were  projected, 
to  promote  the  taste  for  good  organ  music,  and  to 
oiler  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
works  of  the  best  musicians — embracing  the  classic 
mid  romantic — performed  by  the  most  eminent  or- 
ganists, on  one  of  the.  finest  of  organs.  They  have 
already  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  have  proved, 
from  first  to  last,  a  great  success.  Large,  elegant, 
and  fashionable  audiences,  in  which  Indies  greatly 
predominated,  have  received  them  with  respectful  at- 
tention an. I  favor.  The  following  organists  have 
performed  :   Messrs   John    Zundel,    Max   Braun,   F. 

F.  MUlIer,  V.  \V.  Cnulfield,  Mrs.  Marion  Christo- 
pher, Messrs.  Robert  Elder,  G.  \V.  Morgan,  Dr.  P. 
H.  Van  der  Weyde,  Messrs.    S.  P.  Warren,    Henry 

G.  Thunder,  Dr.  Clare  W.  Beames,  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Eugene  Thayer,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Lillias 
S.  Frohock,  of  Boston.  Some  of  these  have  appear- 
ed two  or  three  times.  The  programmes  have  gen- 
erally been  very  fine,  including  classic,  romantic  and 
popular  music.  The  popular  has  ranged  from  the 
popular  classic  to — in  a  few  instances — the  popular- 
trash  :  but  in  the  main  the  selections  have  been  ex- 
cellent. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  they  have  im- 
proved from  the  commencement :  the  classic  has  had 
a  noble  representation.  Eleven  performances  of  mu- 
sic by  J.  S.  Bach,  the  great,  have  been  given.  One 
piece  hy  his  son,  Emanuel  Bach,  has  been  performed 
Beethoven,  the  mighty,  has  been  heard  nine  times; 
Mendelssohn,  the  much  loved,  eleven;  Handel,  the 
grand,  four  ;  Schumann,  the  intellectual  and  imagi- 
native, four  ;  Father  Haydn,  twice  ;  Mozart,  the  il- 
lustrious, once ;  and  Weber  twice.  ltink,  Hesse, 
Scarlatti,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Schubert,  Liszt,  Wag- 
ner, Franz,  Chopin,  E.  F.  Richter,  A.  G.  Ritter, 
Thiele,  Herold,  Auber,  Stippe,  Wely,  Batiste,  with  a 
few  others,  have  all  been  heard.  Here  are  the  pro- 
grammes ; 

First  Concert,  Jan.  30th. — Organist,  Mr.  John 
Zundel,  of  Plymouth  Church.  Overture  to  Zampa, 
Herold  ;  Traumerei,  for  the  soft  stops,  Schumann  ; 
Andante  Pastoral — exhibiting  the  various  stops  and 
compass  ot  the  organ — Zundel ;  Introduction,  varia- 
tions, fugue,  ami  finale,  Rink. 

Second,  Saturday,  Feb  6th. — Organist,  Mr.  John 
Zundel.  Overture  to  Otello,  Rossini  :  Adagio  from 
Sonata  Pathetique,  Beethoven  ;  Solo  violin,  Miss  Ma- 
tilda E.  Toedt;  Allegretto,  from  the  symphony  in  B 
Hat,  Haydn;  Original  Theme,  variations  and  finale 
fugato,  Zundel. 

Third,  Feb.  13th.— Organist,  Mr.  John  M.  Loretz, 
Jr.  ( Ivetture,  Fra  Diavolo,  Auber  ;  Romanza,  Sym- 
phonic, in  I)  minor,  Schumann  ;  Selections  f.iom 
Trovatore,  Verdi  :  Prelude  and  Fugue  on  Bach, 
Krcbs  ;  Overture,  Dot-  Freischtitz,  Weber. 

Fourth,  Feb.  20th. — Messrs.  Max  Braun  and  John 
Zundel.  Mr.  Braun  performed  numbers  1  and  5. 
Grand  offertoire,  Wely  ;  Dreams,  Schumann  ; 
Fugue,  with  three  subjects  and  pedal  obligate, 
Zundel  ;  Adagio  from  the  Fifth  symphony,  Bee- 
thoven  ;  Sortie,  Welv. 

Fifth,  Feb.  27th.— Mr.  F.  F.  Muller,  organist  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York.  Praelu 
diuui  and  Fugue,  C  minor,  Bach  ;  Rhapsodie, 
Spindler;  Theme  and  Variations.  Rink;  Home. 
Sweet  Home,  Muller  ;  Selections  from  II  Trovatore 
(Verdi),  arranged  by  Muller  ;  Overture  to  William 
Tell,  Rossini, 

Sixth,  March  6th.— Mr.  V.  W.  Caulfield,  organist 
of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn.  Overture,  Zanetta, 
Auber;  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets 
(from  St.  Paul),  Mendelssohn;  Offertoire  pastorale. 
Batiste  ;  Introduction,  Air  and  Variations,  op  47, 
Hesse;  La  Carita,  Rossini;  Overture,  Martha,  Flo- 
tow  ;   Coronation  March,  Meyerbeer. 

Seventh,  March  13th.  —  Mrs.  Marion  Christopher, 
organist  of  the  Broadway  Tahernacle,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Morgan,  who  assisted  only  in  the  four-hand  piece, 
No.  6.  Overture,  La  Solitaire,  Carafa ;  a.  Song 
without  words,  Mendelssohn;  b  Melody,  Franz;  e. 
Fragment  of  Allegretto  from  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
Beethoven  ;  a.  Fugue.  b.  Toccata  in  D,  Bach  ;  March 
Solennelle.  Ketterer  ;  Parts  of  the  Adagio  from  the 
Third  Symphony.  Mendelssohn;  Overture  to  Wil- 
liam Tell  (4  hands),  Rossini. 

Eighth,  March  20th.— Mr.  Roht.  Elder,  the  Wind 
organist  of  the  Sixteenth  street  Bapti  it  ( 'hurch,  New 
Yoik.  Ailestes  fideles,  with  variations,  by  K.  Elder  ; 
Le  Desir,  Schubert ;  Prayer  from  Moses  in  Egypt 
(with  pedal  obligato),  Rossini;  Fugue  in  II,  R 
Elder;  Organ  Symphony  in  three  movements;  a 
Andante  Pathetic,'  6.  Allegro  Brillante,  e.  Tempo 
di  Polka,  R.  Elder  ;  Rondo  on  Theme  from  Allegro 
in  William  Tell,  (Rossini),  R.  Elder;  Home,  Sweet 
Home,  with  variations;   R.  Elder. 


Ninth,  March  27th.— Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan.  Offer- 
foire,  Wely;  Grand  organ  Fugue  in  E  flat,  J.  S. 
Bach  ;    Miserere,    Verdi  ;    Ballad,   with   extempore 

variations,  G.  W.  Morgan  ;  Overture  to  Scmiramide, 

Rossini. 

Tenth,  April  .Id.  —  Mr.  John  Zundel.  Variations 
on  an  original  theme,  Kohler  ;  Song  without  words 
(4th  Book,  No.  4),  Mendelssohn  ;  LarghettO  from  the 
Second  Symphony,  Beethoven;  (hand  Fugue  over 
the  name  of  Bach,  Rinck.  Song  without,  words  (5th 
hook,  No.  fi),  Mendelssohn  ;  Adelaide,  arranged  for 
the  organ  by  Mr.  Zundel,  Beethoven  ;  Overture  to 
Poel  anil   I  Vasant,   Snppe. 

Eleventh,  April  10th. — Mr.  Max  Braun,  organist  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New  York.  Overture 
to  Alexander's  Feast,  by  Handel  ;  Selections  from 
Tannhauser,  Wagner;  Scene  Pastorale,  Welv; 
Popular  Melodies  versus  Fugue  (Medley), Max  Braun; 
Scene  Funebre,  Meditation  Religieuse,  Satter ; 
Grand  March  in  E  flat,  Welv. 

Twelfth,  April  I  7th. — G.  W.  Morgan.  Movement 
from  Handel's  Lessons,  Handel;  Grand  Organ 
Fugue  in  II,  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Miserere,  Verdi ;  Pasto- 
rale, Kullak  ;  Variations  on  a  popular  melody,  G. 
W.  Morgan  ;  Overture,  Der  Freischtitz,  Weber. 

Thirteenth,  April  24th.— Dr.  P.  H.  Van  der  Weyde, 
organist  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn. 
Overture,  Cosi  fan  tutte,  Mozart ;  Fantnisie,  E.  Bach  : 
Andante  and  Rondo  in  E,  Haydn  ;  Flute  concerto, 
a.  Allegro,  h.  Andante,  c.  Rondo,  Rinck  ;  Fragments 
from  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Beethoven  ;  Festival 
March  and  Trumpet  Fugue,  Van  der  Weyde. 

Fourteenth,  May  1st. — Mr.  S.  P.  Warren,  organist 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Sonata  in  E  flat — 
Allegro  Moderate,  Adagio,  Allegro,  J.  S  Bach  ; 
Toccata  in  F,  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Andante  and  Allegretto, 
Mendelssohn ;  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme, 
Thiele  ;  Nachtgesang,  Vogt ;  Overture,  Tannhauser, 
Wagner. 

Fifteenth,  May  8th.— Mr.  H.  G  Thunder,  organist 
of  St.  Augustine  Church,  Philadelphia.  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  C  major,  J  S.  Bach  ;  Andante  and 
Variations,  Hesse  ;  Sonata  in  F  (in  four  movements), 
Mendelssohn  ;  Improvisation,  H.  G.  Thunder  ; 
Overture  to  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater.  Mcrcadante. 

Sixteenth,  May  15th. — Dr.  Clare  W.  Beames, 
organist  of  Grace  Chapel,  N.  Y.,  (late  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's). Andante  from  the  first  Symphony,  Beet- 
hoven ;  Overture,  Poet  and  Peasant,  Von  Snppe ; 
a.  Nocturne  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  h. 
Scherzo  from  Reformation  Symphony  ("Posthumous), 
Mendelssohn  ;  Selections  from  the  Messe  Solennelle, 
(transcribed  from  the  score),  a.  Contralto  Solo — O 
Sol u taris,  6.  Trio — Gratias  Agimus,"  e.  Tenor  Solo 
—  Dominie  Detts,  Rossini  ;  Fantasia,  I  Pnritani 
(transcribed  from  the  score),  Bellini  ;  Fest  March  — 
new — Emil  Naumann. 

Seventeenth,  May  22ri\— ,T .  P.  Morgan,  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor, 
J.  S.  Bach  ;  Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  20,  Richter;  Vari- 
ations of  the  Sicilian  Hymn,  Cornell;  Adagio  in  A 
flat,  from  op.  19,  Richter;  Sonata  in  A  minor,  op. 
2.3,  A.  G.  Ritter  :  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  major, 
op  37,  Mendelssohn. 

Eighteenth.  May  29th. — Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  orga- 
nist of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston.  Improvi- 
sation ;  Toccata  in  F,  Bach  ;  Concert  Variations  on 
Old  Hundred,  Eugene  Thaver;  Romanza,  Spark; 
Fugue  on  God  Save  the  King,  Eugene  Thayer  ; 
Idyl  of  the  Rose,  Eugene  Thayer;  Variations  in  A 
flat,  Thiele. 

Nineteenth,  Saturday,  June  5th. — Mr.  John  Zun- 
del Overture,  Bronze  Horse.  Auber  ;  Adelaide 
(arranged  for  the  organ  bv  Mr.  Zundel).  Beethoven  ; 
Introduction  and  Variations  to  Bortniansky's  Rus- 
sian Evening  Hymn,  J.  Zundel  ;  The  Cat's  Fugue, 
Scarlatti  ;  Selections  from  Robert  le  Diahle,  Meyer- 
beer. 

Twentieth,  June  12th — Mme.  Lillias  S.  Frofiock,  of 
Boston.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G,  J.  S.  Bach  ; 
Pastorale,  from  Men  of  Prometheus.  Beethoven  : 
Offertoire  in  D,  Batiste  ;  Sonata  in  B  flat,  Mendels 
sohn  ;  Largo  from  Fifteenth  Svmphonv,  Haydn  ; 
Turkish  March  from  King  Stephen,  Beethoven  ; 
Concert  Satz,  in  C  minor,  L.  Thiele. 

Twenty-first,  June  10th. — Mr.  G.  W  Morgan. 
Overture,  Handel;  Lindlev's  ballad,  Thou  art. gone 
from  my  gaze,  with  variations,  Morgan  ;  Grand 
Fugue  in  G  minor.  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Miserere,  Verdi  ; 
May  March,  Morgan  ;  Extempore  Fantasie,  ending 
with  the  national  airs,  Morgan. 

Twenty-second,  June  26th.  —  S  P.  Warren,  organist 
of  Grace  Church,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Matilda  E.  Toedt, 
violiniste.  Sonata  in  G  major,  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Fugue 
in  E  minor,  Handel  ;  Sketch  in  canon  form,  Schu- 
mann ;  Variations,  Thiele;  Violin  Solo,  Elegie, 
Ernst.  Hommage  a  Handel  (arranged  bv  W.  T. 
Best),'  Moscbeles  ;  a.  Adagio,  Listz  ;  A.  Etude,  op. 
10.  (Arranged  for  the  Organ  with  Pedal  Ohlignto, 
by  Bau.pt),  Chopin;  Overture,  Tannhauser,  Wagner. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Siren  Bell.     3.     C  tog.  Weld.  30 

A  very  charming  romantic   song,    the   words   being 
from  "Our  Mutual  Friend." 
Bright  Eyes  for  me.     2.  YJ>  to  g.  Rogers.  30 

A  very  pleasiug  tribute  to  the  starry  eyes  of  "little 
Daisy  "     Just  the  kind  of  song  to  be  popular 
The  Old  Cottage  Clock.     2.     F  to  f.  Molloy.  40 

Fine  cosy  ballad,  hi  which  the  "tick,  tick"   of   the 
old  timekeeper  said  "go  to  bed  "'  which  was  welcome, 
but  also  in  the  morning,  "out   of  bed,  out  of   bed  !" 
whiuh  was  not  so  flue. 
Put  it  down  to  me.  Gaily.  35 

The  doings  of  a  young  swell  who  goes  everywhere 
"on  tick,"  quite  amusing  to  him  and  the  audience, 
but  not  so  much   so  to  his  victims  lu  the  story. 

Instrumental. 

Twelve  Drawing  Room  Studies.  Kuhe,  en.  40 

These  are  admirable  instructive   pieces,  combining 
useful  exercises  in  such  a    way   as    to   ornament  the 
transcriptions  of  popular  melodies,  all  cf  which,  thus 
arranged,  are  quite  taking  as  pieces.     Of  these,  in  the 
present  is-me,  are  to  be  noticed  : 
Study  on  Staccato.     Elisire  d'Amore.     4.     F. 
"        Legato.     Oft  in  the  stilly  night.  4.   B6. 
"        Repeated  Notes.  T'were  vnin  to  tell.  3-  G. 
"        the  Shake.     Robin  Adair.     3.     F. 

the  Scales.     Blue  Bell  of  Scotland.    3.   G. 
"        Grace  Notes.     My  Lodging  is  on.  3.   Bb. 
All  show  good  taste  in  the    arrangement.     Quite  a 
treat  for  teiche rs  and  learners.     The    Romance   from 
''Joseph"  noticed  last  time,  also  belongs  to  the  sst. 
Idylles  Elegantes.  Iw/ruham,  each.  40 

Bird  of  the  Wilderness.     (L'OisGau  desBois). 

4.     E6. 
Mountain  Song.     (Chanson  de  la  Montague). 
3.      C. 
The  last  has  a  light  flowing  style,  and  does  not  oall 
for  much  exertion  to  play  it  ;  a  good  quality    in   hot 
weather      The  first   is   an  elegant  bird    song.     Both 
have  pleasing  melodies. 

Carnival  of  Venice.     For  Guitar.  Hay  dan.  25 

Well  known  air,  well-arranged. 

Shooting  Star  Redowa.     3.     A.  Sajtderson.  35 

Very  neat  and  pretty. 

Up  in  a  Balioon  Schottiseh.     3.     G.  Roe.  40 

The  Walloon  does  not  yet  seem  to  come  down  from 
its  elevation  in  popular  favor.     A  fine  schottlrtch. 

Sounds  fiom  the  Vienna  Woods  Waltzes.     3. 

Strauss.  75 
Unusually  good  set  of  waltzes,  introduced  by  music 
appropriate  to  the  woodlands  ;  bugle  sounds,  &,c 

Potpouri  from  La  Dame  Blanche.  Wels.  75 

Mekdios  from  this  very  favorite  opera. 

Rippling  Waves  Polka.     3.     F.  Thurston.  30 

Remarkably  sweet  melody.     Don't  fail  to  hear  it. 

Les  Folies.     Allegro  Galop.     5.      At.     Ketterer.   60 

Mny  almost  be  called  a  young  Tareutelle,  it  is  so 
rapid  and  full  of  life.  It  is,  however,  too  sweet  and 
gliding  to  merit  the  title  fully. 

Books. 

The  Choral  Tribute.  By  L.  0.  Emerson.  A 
Collection  of  New  Music  for  Choirs,  Singing 
Schools  and  Conventions.  1.50 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  word  new  in  the  advertisement. 
There  is  really  no  old  music  in  the  book,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  Congregational  tunes  at  the  <-'.'l 
It  contain*  the  usual  elementary  course,  a  large  num- 
ber of  tunes,  and  good  collection  of  new  anthems 
and  set  pieces  for  practice.  Its  sale  will  no  doubt 
immediately  mount  up  among  the  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sands, like  that  of  its  predecessors. 


Abbreviations  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  6o 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail. — Munc  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  oents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  ct-nt  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyar.ee  a  saving  of  time  and 
■ytp^nsein  obtniniug  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  these  rates. 
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Lurlei. 

The  bubbles  break  io  !  iss  her  feet, 
She  sits  and  eoinha  her  yellow  hair, 
And  sings,  whose  song  is  nil  too  sweet  ; 
And  smiles,  whose  face  is  al!  too  fair. 

For  some  have  said  :  "Though  cold  the  Rhine, 
<  •  love,  my  heart  had  colder  been, 
Craved  no!  my  lips  the  touch  of  thine, 
Despite  the  wave  that  slips  between!" 

So,  dreaming  still  of  life  and  light, 
They  die  :   The  siren  sinj 
And  faces  drifting  dead  nn 
Bring  no  regret  unto  hei     aile 

Ami  still  serenely  bends  the  blue 
I  t'er  hills  that  blossom  all  around  ; 
Bui  ncvoi  bio  .oms  life  anew 
Unto  tin'  son! ,  that  she  has  bound. 


Bingai  .In/,, 


trn.il  ■  '.  'In  ic 

The  Musical  Drama  and    the  Works  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

(Ci  :.'  iuued  fn  m  pnge  73  I. 
[I. 

PROM  nil   FRENCH  01   EDOUARD  SCIIL'HK. 

At.  last  the  at  ist'  pot  a  ranee  « a 
with  success.  Good  n  ■■  in  'a  i  forms  reached 
him ;  /,'/.  nzi  was  a  tcepted  al  the  Theatre  in 
Dresden,  the  Phm  '  i  ■  SI  ■  al  Berlin.  11 
Paris  and  hastened  to  I  (res  len  II  ■  obtained 
a  brilliant  succcs  t,  and  broughl  to  the  i  oinp  ei 
the  position  ol   h  of  the  court.     The 

victory  was    as    unoxp"cted    as    brilliant.      I 
single    day    the    yonng    composer,    obscure   and 
solitary  up  to  bis  twen  htli  year,  h  id  become 

famous.     Here    is   an    ostablisl  ititation,  a 

fortune  secured,  the  new  friends  thought,  who 
crowded  about  him.  They  ■■■ 
the  real  struggle  was  about  to  commence.  Ah  ' 
doubtless,  if  he  had  been  willing  still  to  w  ilk  in 
the  beaten  path  is  lie  had  d  me  in  Hi  .  i,  ai  tors, 
directors   the  pul  1  the  criti  :s,  w  tuld   h  ive 

all  1 n  on  hi:    ide;  bu  ick  the  theatre  with 

his  radical  reforms,  to  revoluti  iniz  i  the  op  ira,  to 
insist  that  the  sing  u  -  sh  add  ilso  be  capable  of  act- 
ing, should  lie  more  enthusi  istic 
than  over  their  solos,  to  demand  of  the  public  I  i 
take  more  interest  in  the  work  itself  than  in 
accessories,  in  the  eh  iracters  than  in  the  Prima 
Donna's  voice,  in  the  idea  than  in  the  ballet,  this 
was  to  <|'i  tree]  v,  :  h  everybody  at  on  :e,  i  >r  ,• 
was  running  a  tilt    12  all  previous  opinion; 

it  w  as  tn  m  i  -e  an  atl  n  I:  upon  F  ishion,  an  I  t  i 
undermine  her  temple  at  il  vet  j  ba  •  ■  \  itu- 
rally  war  at  once  broke  out.  The  unfavorable 
reci  ption  of  the  P  ■■        at    Bi  rlin   would 

h  ive  diseour  iged  any  a,  tist  li  ss  conscientious  in 
his  reforms ;  but  Wagnei  neither  acte  1  tr.nn 
theory  nor  ft  m  plan.  The  enthusi  ism  which 
drew  liini  to  a  new  subj  ct,  di  :t  il  :d  to  him  the 
form  v. '  work  shoul  1   assume.     Lei 

him  ju  in  itself  he  lias  never    night  ; 


an  1  if  lie  has  at  time  •  defend  id  his  ideal  «  ith  too 
greal  harshness,  he  has  never  under  any  ti  m 
tions  deserted  it  for  are 

At  this  periorl  he  composed  the   worl 
hi  -  peculiai  ities  are  mosl   strot         i       ibited.      I 
refet     to   the    Tannhuust  r.     li    w  i  ■  not  accident 
which  led   him  to  the  choice  of   this    legendary 
subject.   He  had  already  discovered  in  the  pi 
my!  V''  i.'\  the  real  domain  of  his  arl  lie  went 

mi  e  mquering.      For   mosl    p  mple    I  he   k 
poet  ofthe  W 
Venus,  is  but   a  phantom    ol    the    mi 

iw  not  win        I  '    ■:  Ige  of 

tliis  creation,  is  to  see  but   its  oul  iide   sh  II.      In 
the   attentive   Iistct  i  is    far 

than  a    Prit        1 
and    successful    in    the  Tannhatiser, 

li  en- 
liiui.  '.  el  aspires  upward  to  the  ] 
the  bliss  ol    Love  in  its  purity,   I  -  « li 

.-.  i\    i. the  si  '        is  to  find 

again    bis    heaven   in    I  llizaboth's  pri 

iptive  and  fires  with 
love   the  in  let  fatally  be- 

trays himself  in  the  mus  carried 

a    divinity,  tliis   m  m  w 

the  in  ;  be  ss  i't'   p  issi  m,  a:,  !   the 
■  i    s  ntiment,  is    ho    I   t 
creature  drawn   ft  om   the  dusty  ]  an  old 

a '  1  e   i  v 

■  i  .   ■  ■       ind  ol 

own  tiui         [■]         one  of  th  of  the 

which,  now  l  tred  b\ 

lestined 
■    grand  and  -ine  li  one  ol 

■  I  ;  >T  human   life   an 

all  can    i     '         md  and  whi 
Vi;'    I  life  whi  :h  anil 

!  '  '        « ith  any  1-  -  lit)  in 

\  enus  and  of    FJliz  il  eth       I 
two  ft  "ires  repn  sent  t 
feminine  n  il  lire  ;  on  one  si 
of  passion  in  il  -  most  subtle  a'  '1  ' 

:■  maidenly  purit v.  heroic  tend 
■  joicing  in   self-devotion   and  sel      icril 
i        liausor  be  irs  in    bis  hear!   these  two 
tions  |  |  live  in   these  two  '■ 

I  tli"  st rit'. ■  which  at  last  de 
theme  ofthe  drama.     Grand  figu 
sketch 

concenl  i  red     upon    the    action,  the  cal     '    >phi 
not   growing  out  of  an   intrigue,  I  at  out  ofthe 
e'i  iracter  of  the  hero,  finally,  a  charm  of 
Il  i.i  ling  all  the  story  : — in 

nality  of  this  opera,  at  '  rded 

i-  a  ■_•■  ca!  musi  ■  il  dram  i. 
[n  1  - 1   i  irdinate  to  p  ictry,  mti 

from    losing    anything,    acquires  a  new  force  of 
persu  u  ion.     The  novel  i 

dram  it'ic  i,     so    to     spi  ak,     equ  dly 

i \  e.l   ft  .mi  ordin  in  .    tind    from  the 

air  with  its  unfailing  I 

the    inevil  ible   final   ca  '  have 

felt  themselves  obligi  d  the       lerenf 


steps  ..I    i  -   ene  in  lyric  form  by  a  series  of  airs 

tnd    ■  '■■         Tie'    lover    declares   lii^ 

.     he     b     onie       sentimental : 

nee  ;  In-   beci s  exeil  ed  :  be  is 

ii"  i:  1  aiel  a:  -v.  ered  :  So  many  detached 

The     musi  nl  i     t  lie 

e  ul  m  i  a  iction        I   .       sort 

intct  !:■  ntiment,    the  (lux   ami   reflux  ol 

soul    «  .  es    man    to  speech    or  action   is 

•  led.     Thus  lyric  effects  are  IV.  quently 

bul    thet  little    unity.     Ri< 

Wagner,    mi    the    contrary,    is    persuaded    that 

joined  to  p  iel  ry   has  a  n  iwer  ol   expn 
;is    varied   and   infinite   a-   poetic    thought    itself. 

These  are  two  things,  1 rays:  the  lyric  compo- 

upon  itself,   "   ' 

ainm hi  ;  and  as 

a  here  many  souls  strive  together 

ai  i    n;  i  a    eai  li    i  ther.     Tie  t  e 

.   I  tleai  lie  pxpi  essed  the  vi  i  ;  mo\  ement,  the 

ntiment  and  passions 

most  intense 

S  '  lie-  Io  ly  goes  on,  free  from 

:ing  and   rhythmic  ac 

a        In. lead    of    a 

■   tie-  end  and  falling  back   upon  the 

. .  loped,  is  unrolled  and  broa  1  ined 

i  word  n      it  is  broken   up  in 

it  eacl    ■  ■".'.■  p'i  i  >e  of  ideas 

which  ma \ 

a  is  |  bri    ■■  a  ail"  a  new   tone,    rapid  and 

the    faithful     i  ■  ■  I    Intelligent 

■  ■    .  to  bring   inn  >ic 

.  .    ■      •  try,  to 

imciit       '  t  i  !  I  i  .i 

•  ■     ■  it  and 

Is     U  iLanT 

.    not  left  it  iin- 
i    ("the 
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the  author 
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The  Female  Voice  of  the  Period. 
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tlint  New  England  women  have  been  educated  o;itof 
the  vicious  habit  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
and  now  there  is  no  sweeter  voice  heard  than  thai  of 
a  cultivated,  refined  woman  of  Boston  or  of  any  of 
the  larger  Yankee  cities. 

The  "  twang,"  exiled  from  Yankee  land,  seems  to 
have  taken  up  its  ahode  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
conspicuous  in  Philadelphia.  The  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  young  women,  and  some  too  of  the 
young  men,  talk  about  walking  "  deown  teown,"  and 
of  going  "  he-yer  "  and  "  they-er,"  is  so  dreadfully 
shocking,  that  the  New  Englanders,  purged  of  their 
faulty  provincialisms,  turn  the  laugh  on  us.  There 
are  many  moro  vices  of  phrase,  of  pronunciation,  of 
accent  and  of  inflexion,  that  educated  strangers 
visiting  Philadelphia  are  apt  to  remark  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  young  women.  But  the  worst  vice 
of  all,  and  the  hardest  to  correct,  is  that  of  the 
metallic,  rasping,  high  pitched  voice,  which  is  heard 
even  among  the  school-girls,  and  which  is  aggra- 
vated in  maturity.  The  one  redeeming  trait  of 
some  of  the  English  burlesque  actresses  that  have 
visited  this  country  lately,  is  said  to  be  the  delicious 
quality  of  their  voices  in  speaking.  A  student  of 
language  and  the  voice  mentions  in  a  magazine 
article  one  of  them  "  whose  speech  is  vocal  velvet." 
It  may  be  something  in  the  climate,  but  it  is  moro 
probably  something  in  the  education,  that  makes  an 
Englishwoman's  voice  in  speaking  more  musical 
than  an  American  woman's.  The  improvement  of 
the  voice  of  the  New  England  women,  however, 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  climate  to  destroy 
the  best  qualities  of  the  voice.  The  had  voice  all 
results  from  bad  habits  and  careless  training. 

There  is  a  certain  vulgarity  about  the  ordinary 
tone  of  most  of  the  young  women  of  the  period  in 
Ann  rica.  that  is  very  repellant  to  a  sensitive  ear, 
a  'customed  to  a  different  tone.  Words  of  encour- 
agement, of  hope,  of  consolation,  uttered  in  such  a 
voice,  sound  like  a  burlesque.  As  for  words  of  love, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that,  in  such  tones  as  are 
the  habit  of  the  time  and  the  place,  they  could  ever 
create  a  good  impression.  Mothers,  fathers  and 
school  teachers  in  Philadelphia  should  unite  in  an 
endeavor  to  reform  the  bad  tone  and  the  bad 
inflexions  of  the  voices  of  their  growing  young 
girls.  If  they  do  not,  the  satirists  and  the  playwrights 
of  other  cities  will  take  up  the  Philadelphia  woman's 
peculiarities  of  speech,  and  will  ridicule  them,  as  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Yankee  have  been  ridiculed. 
This  will  eventually  effect  a  reform  ;  but  it  is  much 
better  that  the  reform  should  begin  before  it  becomes 
sufficiently  established  to  create  a  type  for  ridicule 
on  the  stage.  The  culture  of  the  voice  in  speaking 
ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  training  in  every 
girls'  school  in  the  country.  In  that  wav  our 
women  will  soon  come  up  to  the  standard  of  voice 
of  the  educated  New  England  woman,  and  event- 
ually to  the  higher  standard  of  the  educated  woman 
of  old  England. 


German  Fiction. 

{From  the  Aaierican  Booksellers'  Guide.) 

Longfellow,  writing  in  1845,  remarks  that  what 
Thomas  Fuller  said  of  the  Bible  may  also  be  said  of 
German  literature  :  "Wherever  its  surface  does  not 
laugh  and  sing  with  corn,  there  the  heart  thereof 
within  is  merry  with  mines  affording  hidden  mys- 
teries." But  it  must  be  confessed,  as  the  same  author 
adds,  that  until  recently  a  great  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  public  have  perceived  only  the  hidden 
mysteries  and  not  the  laughing  corn  of  German  liter- 
ature. 

From  1770  to  the  present  time,  the  last  hundred 
years  is  the  most  important  period  of  German  literary 
"history  ;  illustrious  with  the  names  of  Herder,  Wie- 
land,  Goethe,  Schiller  and  many  others.  This  peri- 
od is  usually  divided  into  three  subdivisions,  the 
third  of  which,  the  period  from  1825  to  the  present, 
in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  termed  the  period 
of  the  novelists. 

Roscoe,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  the  ear- 
lier German  novelists,  says :  "It  is  well-known,  in- 
deed, that  no  nation  is  more  attached  to  this  class  of 
compositions,  both  in  a  poetical  ond  prosaic  form, 
while  no  country  can  boast  of  writers  who  have  more 
abundantly  produced,  or  more  zealously  treasured 
them  up."  In  his  work,  Roscoe  includes  sketches  of 
Gottschalk,  Ebcrhardt,  Busching,  Grimm,  Lothar, 
La  Motte  Fouque',  Musaeus,  Schiller,  Tieck,  Lang- 
boin  and  Engel.  These,  with  the  author  of  Wilhelm 
Master,  and  Wieland,  constitute  the  early  writers  of 
fiction  in  Germany.  With  the  works  of  La  Motte 
Fouque',  the  American  public  have  long  been  famil- 
iar. Undine  and  Sinfram  were  published  by  Geo.  P. 
Putnam  more  than  twenty  years  ago  :  and  Thiodolf, 
the  Icelander,  by  John  Wiley,  about  the  same  time. 
In  various  forms  they  have  passed  through  many 
edi'.ions.     When  first  published  they  were  among  the 


most  popular  books  in  America,  and  by  their  purity, 
power,  and  delightful  fancy,  they  have  kept  a  high 
place  in  popular  estimation  up  to  the  present,  mo- 
ment. The  talcs  of  Musaeus,  Tieck,  and  the  Broth- 
ers Grimm,  have  been  translated  in  many  languages, 
and  have  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation.  They 
please  old  and  young  alike.  In  a  style  that  is  sim- 
ple and  natural  they  mingle  the  sweets  of  pleasing 
narrative  and  fanciful  romance.  In  tales  for  children 
these  German  writers  are  rivalled  only  by  their  Dan- 
ish brothers,  Hans  Andersen  and  Bjornson.  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe  are  the  great  names  in  the  literature 
of  Germany  of  this  period.  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Mus- 
ter has  had  probably  a  greater  influence  upon  modern 
German  novelists  than  any  other  work.  It  is  famil- 
iar to  English  and  American  readers  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  chief  among  the 
class,  if  not  the  progenitor  of  the  class,  of  modern 
novels  less  interesting  as  stories,  than  as  vehicles  of 
information  and  reflections  on  the  various  subjects 
that  come  within  the  compass  of  the  term  Art.  Mr. 
Lewes  says,  very  justly,  that  no  writer  with  a  whole- 
some fear  of  critics  before  his  eyes,  would  have  dared 
to  mystify  the  public  as  Goethe  did  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meisti  r.  The  German  critics  think  a  novel  an  occa- 
sion for  philosophizing,  and  they  go  so  deeply  into 
its  inner  meanings  that  they  have  no  time  left  to  con- 
sider the  execution,  the  artistic  value,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story.  So  we  find  that  German  novelists 
too  frequently  become  involved  in  theories  at  the  ex- 
pense of  action.  But,  in  the  later  novels,  there  is 
great  improvement  in  this  respect.  As  the  practi- 
cal  realistic  spirit  which  characterizes  the  public  life 
of  the  English  and  the  French  becomes  diffused  in 
Germany,  writers  of  fiction  abridge  more  and  more 
their  metaphysical  and  philosophical  theorizing  and 
substitute  that  life-like  delineation  of  character  and 
manners  which  constitutes  the  particular  excellence 
of  the  best  modern  romances. 

Of  the  later  novelists  of  Germany,  whose  works 
have  been  translated  and  published  in  America,  the 
first  whom  we  shall  mention  is  Sealsfield,  whose 
Toleah ;  or,  The  White  Rose,  was  translated  and 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1828.  Sealsfield  after- 
wards visited  the  United  States,  and  upon  his  return 
published  several  novels  of  American  life  and  char- 
acter, somewdiat  in  the  style  of  Cooper.  Of  these, 
Life  in  the  New  World ;  or,  Sketches  of  A  mericetn  So- 
ciety, was  translated  and  published  hv  ,T.  Winchester 
in  1 844.  Flirtation  in  America  and  Sketches  of  Life 
in  Texas  were  also  translated  and  published  here,  but 
they  did  noi  enjoy  the  same  popularity  as  in  Ger- 
many. 

A  volume  of  tales  by  J.  H.  D.  Zschokke  was  trans. 
lated  by  Parke  Benjamin  and  published  by  Wiley  & 
Putnam  in  1844.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  one  of  his  tales  entitled  The  Deor! 
Guest,  within  a  few  weeks.  This  writer  is  very  pop- 
ular in  Germany,  where  J.  Ross  Browne  says  his 
works  are  read  by  all  classes. 

Frederick  Gerstackei  was  in  the  United  States  last 
year  for  the  third  time.  He  has  travelled  extensive- 
ly in  other  countries,  and  the  results  of  his  experience 
and  observation  lie  has  embodied  in  his  novels,  which 
have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  A 
translation  of  his  Wanderings  and  Fortunes  of  some 
German  Emigrants  was  published  by  D  Appleton  & 
Co.,  in  1848';  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,  by  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson, in  1851  ;  A  Journey  Round  the  World,  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  in  1853  ;  Pirates  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  Robert  M.De  Witt,  in  1856,  and  How  a 
Bride  was  Won  ;  or,  a  Chase  across  the  Pampas,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  January  of  this 
year,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  was  first  introduced  to  Ameri- 
can readers  by  a  translation  of  his  Flower,  Fruit  and 
Thorn  Pieces. published  by  J.  Munroe  &  Co.  in  1852 
Walt  and  Vult;  or,  The  Twins,  was  translated  and 
published  about  the  same  time  In  1862,  his  great 
work,  the  Titan,  was  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
and  was  followed  bv  his  Levana  in  186.1,  Campancr 
Thai  in  1864,  and  Hesperus  in  1865.  We  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  superlative  merits  of  Jean  Paul. 
His  imagination,  eloquence,  intensity,  humor, 
tenderness,  and  withal  his  strong  individuality  have 
given  him  a  unique  place  in  German  literature. 

L.  Sehefer's  Artist's  Married  Life,  Being  that  of 
Albert  Purer,  was  published  in  a  translation  hy  James 
Munroe  in  !84S.  In  the  year  1S51  Burgess  & 
Garrett  published  in  New  York  a  translation  of  Carl 
Spindler's  novel,  The  Invalid ;  or,  Pictures  of  the 
French  Revolution,  The  Nun,  hy  the  same  author,  was 
then  published  by  R.  M.  De  Witt,  and  The  Jew  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Heine's  Pictures  of  Travel, 
translated  by  the  author  of  Hans  Breitmann,  wis 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1852  Hoffmann's  wild 
tales  were  translated  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Strange  Stories  in  1S55.  Fanny  Lewald's  Lake 
H  was    translated    by    Nathaniel    Greene,    ami 

published  by  Ticknor  &    Fields  in  1S57.     William 


ITanlV's  Arabian  Day's  Entertaimnenls  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1859  This  delightlul  writer  died 
young,  but  nm  belore  he  bad  gathered  several  sheafs 
of  ripened  grain  from  tie-  rich  fields  of  his  imagination. 
One  of  these  is  the  Arabian  Day's  Entertainments; 
another  will  soon  la-  presented  to  the  American 
public  in  a  collection  of  his  tales,  translated  arid 
published  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition,  by  Leypoldt  & 
Holt. 

Wo  come  now  to  E  W.  Hackliinder.  "  Hack- 
lander,"  Alison,  in  his  History  <>f  Europe,  says, 
"  unites  in  himself  several  of  the  most  striking  qual- 
ities 0f  oar  great  contemporary  novelists.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  the  Europaische  Sclavenleben,  is 
intended  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  all  stages  of  society, 
from  the  cellars  through  the  saloon  to  the  garret,  in 
order  to  prove  that  all  classes  have  their  own  fetters, 
that  the  conventional  claims  of  civilized  life  are  even 
moro  galling  than  the  rude  fetters  of  the  African. 
His  picture  of  the  ballet-dancers,  and  their  fearful 
subjection  to  the  caprices  of  the  public  ;  of  the  ardent 
and  impassioned  baron;  of  the  restraints,  dullness, 
and  etiquette  of  the  grand  ducal  courts,  and  of  the 
licentious  life  of  the  robbers,  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
fidelity  and  force  of  drawing."  This  work  was  trans- 
lated, 'and  published  in  England,  and  the  English 
translation  was  republished  here  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  under  the  title  of  Clara  ;  or,  Slave  Life  in 
Europe,  in  1856.  A  translation  of  another  work  by 
Hacklander  will  soon  be  published  hy  Harper  & 
Brothers,  entitled  Behind  the  Counter. 

Gustav  Frevtag  ranks  even  higher  than  Hack- 
liinder. Chevalier  Bnnsen,  in  a  preface  to  the 
English  translation  of  Freytag's  Debit  and  Credit, 
published  in  1858,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  speaking 
of  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  this  novel  in  Germany, 
savs  :  "  The.  favor  of  the  public  has  certainly  been 
obtained  in  great  measure  hy  the  rare  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  composition,  in  which  we  find  thoroughly 
artistic  conception,  litelike  portraiture,  and  highly 
cultivated  literarv  taste.  The  author,  a  man  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  bv  birth  a  Silesian,  is  editor  of 
the  Border  Messenger,  a  highly  esteemed  political  and 
literary  journal,  published  in  Leipsie.  Growing  up 
amid  "the  influences  of  a  highly  cultivated  family 
circle,  and  having  become  an  accomplished  philol- 
ogist, he  early  acquired  valuable  life  experience, 
and  formed  distinguished  social  connections.  He 
also  gained  reputation  as  an  author  by  skillfully 
arranged  dramatic  compositions — the  weak  point  of 
the  modern  German  school."  The  strong  point  of 
Debit  and  Credit  is  its  vivid  realism.  Almost  all  the 
characters  have  something  to  do,  and  they  never  let 
the  reader  fall  asleep  when  they  are  really  in  action. 
A  new  edition  of  this  novel  was  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  in  1868,  and  The  Lost  Manuscript  by 
the  same  author  has  been  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  within  a  few  days. 

The  first  translation  from  the  works  of  Berthold 
Auerbach  was  published  in  America  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  It  was  one  of  his  shorter  stories  entitled 
The  Professors'  Lady.  One  of  his  village  stories  was 
published  in  Philadelphia,  hy  F.  W.  Thomas,  in 
1858.  The  Barefooted  Maiden  and  Joseph  in  the 
Snow  were  published  by  James  Munroe  in  1859. 
From  this  time  until  the  publication  of  On  the  Heights 
in  the  Tauchnitz  edition  by  Leypoldt  ct  Holt  in 
March  1867,  nothing  appeared  in  English  translation 
from  the  works  of  Auerbach.  In  March  1868, 
Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  issued  the  first  Ameri- 
can edition  of  On  the  Heights,  which  was  a  reprint  of 
the  Tauchnitz  edition  then  before  the  public.  In 
this  novel  Auerbach  bridged  over  the  chasm  between 
villago  and  town  life,  to  the  former  of  which  he  had 
previously  principally  confined  himself.  Although 
On  the  Heights  is  generally  regarded  as  a  political 
novel,  and  the  tyrannv  of  court  etiquette  is  unmerci- 
fully satirized,  and  the  sin  which  he  attacks  is  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  royalty,  yet  in  reality  it  deals 
with  universal  human  'nature.  He  has  always 
looked  on  the  world  as  more  or  less  out  of  joint,  and 
he  has  always  shown  the  opinion  wdien  he  has  left 
the  villages 'of  the  Black  Forest  for  a  more  animated 
life.  And  even  in  describing  the  village  life  of  the 
Black  Forest  he  is  neither  contented  nor  idyllic. 
Julian  Schmidt,  the  historian  of  German  literature, 
savs  of  Auerbach:  "The  effect  of  his  village 
stories  is  not  particularly  cheerful.  He  doe|  not 
present  countrr  life  in  its  "quiet  enjoyment  hut  in  its 
internal  discussions.  The  atmosphere  in  which  we 
breathe  is  not  thoroughly  healthy,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, if  poetry  has  a  right  to  represent  exceptional 
cases,  as  if  they  formed  the  rule."  These  Black 
Forest  village  stories  have  been  recently  published  in  a 
translation  by  Leypoldt  &  Holt.  Despite  the  criti- 
cisms we  have  quoted,  we  find  these  stories  of  very 
hapoy  life,  entirely  fresh  and  original,  and  told  in  a 
tly  unaffected  manner.  Edelweiss,  another  of 
his  village  stories,  has  been  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers?     Still  more  recently   we  have  Auerbach's 
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latest  work,  The  Villa  on  the  Itliine,  complete  from 
the  press  of  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  and  from  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.  In  this  wink  Anerbach  maybe 
said  to  give  :i  complete  philosophy  of  life.  In  order 
to  set  this  forth  clenrly,  the  author  introduces  two  or 
three  characters  who  illustrate  his  conception  of  a 
noble  humanity,  and  others  who  serve  as  foils.  The 
idea  of  character  and  life  which  Auerbach  thus 
develops  is  one  of  lofty  morality  and  reason.  His 
hero  is  a  young  man,  who,  through  mam'  tempta 
tions  and  failures,  approaches  perfection  by  being 
always  true  to  himself — one  of  the  chief  ends  of  a 
philosophical  being.  Auerbach,  Bayard  Taylor 
informs  its,  wits  horn  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  in  the 
little  village  of  Nordstetten,  on  the  Suabian  side  ol 
the  Black  Forest,  on  the  28th  of  Fehruary,  1812. 
His  parents,  being  .lews,  were  inspired  by  the  signs 
of  the  active  and  impressible  intellect  which  he 
showed  as  ;i  child,  and  devoted  him  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  theology.  This  he  gradually  neglected  for 
philosophy,  history,  and  literature.  Although  but 
little  known  to  American  readers  before  the  publi- 
cation of  On  tlie  Heights,  his  has  been  a  favorite  name 
in  Germany  for  thirty  years.      He  is  one  of  the  small 

number  of  authors  who  have  risen  prominently  above 
that  <\'-m]  level  of  elegant  mediocrity  which  has  been 
the  affliction  of  German  literature  in  our  generation 
Auerbach  was  unable  to  find  a  publisher  for  his  first 
novel,  and  had  to  issue  it  finally  at  his  own  expense 
He  has  still  in  his  possession  the  rather  disdainful 
letters  with  which  the  publishers  to  wh  >m 
the  manuscript  of  his  work  returned  it. 

The  first  of  the  Muhlbnch   novels  were  p«l  | 
by  S.  II    Goctzel,  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  ami  bore  tho 
notice  of  copywright,  secured  in  the  "  Confi 
States."     Tic  particular  works  thus  published  were 
Joseph  II  and  his  Court  and   The.  Merchant  a)   I 
They  were  printed  on  very  coarse  paper,  with  wall 
paper   covets.     ( (no   or    two   copies  of  tin 
slipped    through   Mm    blockade,    and    were    bro 
North  and  shown  around  as  curiosities.     The  works 
were  lirst  offered  to  Sheldon  ■'    ( lo  .  and  not  ac ' 

by    them,    to     I)      Applet \     Co  ,     v.  ho 

them,  and  fourteen  o  h  i  «    rl     liv  the  same  author, 
in    English   translations,  with   brilliant  success       I' 
Applcton  &  Co   have  sold  upwards  of  three  hut 
thousand    volumes   of  tie-   Muhlhach  novels.     It   is 
staled  that   the  author  has  not   reached   her  ct 
position  by  any  adventitious  circumstances,  but 

* se  of  long  and  arduous  studv;  and    tic    success 

oilier  hooks  in  America  is  mainly  due    to    their    his- 
torical  character,  gratifying  as  they  do  our    Re| 
can  CUl'io   it}     as     10    the    private     life    ol     ki  Igl 
queens,     in  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel-,  he  said  that  he  thought  that  the  ultimate  judg. 
ment  of  tho  world  would  be  that    the   Wizard 
North  had  breathed  the  breath    of    life    into    history 
Tins,  in  a  measure,  is   applicable  to    Louisa    ' 
bach      Harper  ,\   Brothers  have  publish   ! 
by  Miss  Muhlbach,  and  one  or  two  have   been    pub- 
lished by  other  bouses  ;  but  the  supply  is  not   ■ 
hnusted 

Before  m  mtioning    1  <                    Sp  tlhagcn,  and 
Hot  in  mi  Sell, ind,  we  must  refer  to  n  iiuinher  of  trans- 
lations of  excellent  German    novels,    l>v    various  nil- 
i1    rs,  that  have  been  published  in  the  Tinted    - 
within  a  veai  01  two      John  M   'on  and  I .     I 
M  i\    Kai-    recently  translated  into  Italian,  and    pub 
lished  in  Milan;    Bcaumarchois,  an    historical    novel, 
by  A.  G.  Brachvogel  ;  ami  Count   V    ;  by  The- 
odore Mimdt,  husband  of  Louisa  Mtihlhai  h,  all  pub 
lished  by    1).    Apploton   &    ( '..      Ida    Halm  li 
End  ",o,  a  novel  of  stron     Cai                  I v     pub- 
lished by  Kelly,  Piet  ,s  Co.  ;    Mada 
Am.  Iv  I'.o  he,  published   by    II se    1'     Putn  t 

Son;    Joseph    Yon  Kieh.  nihil  H"s    .1/.  Vs    0/    a  Hand 

i  Yothina,  a  naive  and  charmini:  hook  translated  hv 
Charles  G-  Leland  ;  In  the  Year  '13,  by  Km/  Reit- 
ter;  hum  en  See,  bv  Theodore  Storm  ;  and  UA 
ata  and  Otha  Talcs,  h\  Paul  Hevsc,  all  p  !  lished  bv 
Leypoldt  X  Holi  /"..  0  I  Winn's  ■'■  >'•  it  and 
G  ■  d  I    tie,  hv  K    "\1  irlitt,  published  hv  .1    I!    1 

cotl  &  Co  ,  in  i  868,  enjoyed   a  i  ei  i    p  rcat  t ulnt  ity 

in  tins  country.  A  rei  ent  Pai  i  p  ipi  t  -a-,  -  "Mi  s's 
John,  n  hose  ne  is  T.    Marlitt,'   is  n    ■ 

most  popular  female  novelist  in  Germany."  A  i  « 
work  by  this  writer  is  announced  by  both  d  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co  .  and  George  I'  Putnam  and  S  m  We 
fire  informed  that  Putnam  ,<  Son  mil  publish  the 
ivoik  by  arrangement  with  the  author 

Fran/  Dingelstedt  is  a  German  name,  new  both  in 
England  and  America.  The  publication  of  a  trans 
lation  of  bis  work,  Tin  Ima  m  by  G  1'  Putnam  K 
So,,  introduced  the  author  to  both  countries  Shortlv 
after  its  publication,  tho  book  was  reviewed  in  the 
\  British  U  ieia,  in  an  elaborate  article  ot  over 
t«  onti  p  i"  "■  in  length  li  hi.  also  been  the 
ol  I  ivorabh   notii  i  -  in  'he  London     I'  ■  m  \im  and  the 

best   A  met  ican  liti  rat  \  i  nals      The   Noi  ih  I '. 

reviewei  says  of  it     "The  events  of  the  story  occupy 


only  three  clays ;  hut  in  that  brief  period  there  is 
compressed  enough  of  variety  and  excitement  to  sat- 
isfy  any  reasonable  taste.  And  with  all  this,  there  is 
nothing  sensational  or  spasmodic.  We  meet  abso- 
lutely no  villains  or  reprobates,  only  pleasant  and 
cultivated  society,  with  just  enough  of  frailty  and  un- 
heroic  qualities  to  give  reality  and  the  piquancy  of 
contrast.  We  find  strong  and  natural  feeling,  con- 
tending  interests  and  passions,  delicate  and  difficult 
situations,  sparkling  dialogue,  graphic  description, 
all  irradiated  by  the  light  of  genuine  humor  and  wit." 
Ii  belongs  in  the  same  class  of  novels  as  Wilhelm 
.1/.  ■.'..■ — the  An  novel — hut  the  author's  knowledge 
of  lie  world  iii  addition  to  his  special  experience  in 
the  world  of  Art,  has  enabled  him  to  give  breadth 
and  tone  i,,  |, ,s  pictures,  which  add  greatly  to  their 
truthfulness  and  interest. 

Frederick  Spiclhagen's  Problematic   Characters,  re- 
ncntli  published  by  Leypoldt  S  Holt,  in  atranslation 
In  Prof.  Scheie  do   Vere,  appeared    in    Germany  in 
1861.     It  was  the  author's  lirsr  large  romance 
immediately  gave  him  a  great  reputation.     The 

an  ( loethe,  placed  on   the    title  page, 

lea  of  tic  character  of  the   work  .  "There 

are  problematic  ch  who  are  not  equal  to  any 

situation  in  which  they  are  placed,   and   for  whom  no 

situation  is  good  en h       A  fearful  conflict    results 

therefrom,  which  consumes  1:'"  without  enjoyment." 
With  tl  rht,  Spielhagen  has  written  a 

tale  full  of  poetry  and  psychological  interest.  Psy 
etiological  truth  is  never  violated.  The  principal 
personages  live  before  us,  and  fix  our  interest  lie 
makes  no  use  of  improh 

re. i  fa  kept  on  the  whilst 

the  inn  ■  plot  are  unravelled      A    writei  in 

tile        ||     ,        '  /  |-    Ol  |SI  ■  "To 

Spiel1,  iire  a   t,u,. 

I     i!  charm  i-   given,      In  this  re  t    may 

be    'ii  I  i  position  bel  .i 

and  shadow  y  pictures  formerly  met  with  in  ( le 
romances,  and    i1 

painting,  so  wcai  isomc  to,   in    man'. 

if  our  mo  !  .  W 

he  paints  the   let  tier   etnotii         nnd 
'■  n 

■   l       tn  agreement    with    i .   ■  ■ 
!■'  Icr  P  i  s  to  be 

ducti  ms."      I  er   that 

■■■       I    ■  '  Mai  'I  '  iir.'.   in 
the  -on  of   a    Prussian 

rank.      His  youth   was  pa  —  1    in    the    ro 

tOWII  of  Slral.iiiid.       In    1  s-17 

siiv  of  Berlin,  but   subsc 

Whilst    at   t  I       .  to 

stud icel  a  variety  i 

poet i cal  vei  I  t  b  i    1 1 

see  m  tn  hni e  lalitied  liim    i  ilar   pro 

fess [n  1  '.en    in    llr  re    he 

married  ;  iat  lie  remov    !   to  Bet 

liu.  whei"  fe  ha-  since  resi  led,  displ 
til  itj  in  conned  .        ling  periodical,  and  as 

a  roin  i' 

1  I     'nan    novel    published    in    El 

,  by  Het 
man  Schmid,  issued,   within  a    few   days,    from   the 
I  Merman    Schmid  is   very 

popular  in  i  oa  many,  i  ill;        B       rin.  of  which 

Ci  lint!  v     he    '  -    a      none         1  1 

drawn  from  Bavarian  life  and  history.     From  n  I 
man  news]  t  we  learn  i  lowing 

inl  "■-'.    '  ■    'a.  -  ol  Schmid'."   hit  lot  y      He  was 

1SI5,  '"  W  .-  father  oc- 

cupied the  position  of  C  t  of  a    Bavarian 

\f-     an  excellent  education  at  the  '  iymna 
sium.  Sehmi     studii      law  at  Municl     and   be  amc 

1 1  .  ....    if  i  m  i  -s    ,  Police  Conn 

He  was 

which  he  i  nmt   of  his 

political  and  religious  opinions,    which  ha  1   ren  '■ 

no  ious   in    1848      S|      king    of  tl 

stance  to    the  ed,    he 

said:    "lam  not  t1        ,.■  nnc    whom     the     flood    of 

IS4S  has  rn  ■  ,  -a  I  cai  i  aside.  They  ho  ■■  e  toi  n  me 
from  a  er,  and  -it  me  aside  in    the  ripened 

powers  of   in:".!; 1;   but    I    do    riot    let    my    winjrs 

droop  on  that  account.  I  thought  ir  better  to  make 
use  of  the  I<  isure  to  which  I  was  enforced,  and  it  has 

i  out  I'lt;  what  '-va    intended  for  an  evil  I 
suited  in  good      Every  man  has  his 'storm  and 
pei  io  I ;  m       has  taught   me  to  be  circumspect  and 
to  vvorl    "     II   >  indn  tn    is  ve  ad  he  at  one 

time  had  the  idea  of  representing  the  history  of  Ba- 
varia in  a  connected  series  of  novels  and  dramas, 
which  it  seems  that  be  has  abandoned;  fa'  he'  says: 
"What  I  have  written  may  serve  as   honorable    frag 

'i    vvhal    [  intei   led       I   can   well   sav    thai    I 

v,  rote  them  from  mi  heart  ;  that  1  -  I  down  m  them 
what  I  hoped  ti   ■  a. I. of.  German    peoph 

mighi  an. on  —  iiliei  t\  in  hie  and    estate,  intell  i  ■ 


and  energj  of  spirit,  wisdom  and  culture  for  the   dis- 
sipation ot'  prejudice." 

Some  fw  other  German  novels  have  been  publish- 
translations,  and  some  have  been  imported  in 
sheets  from  Germany  and  England,  as  Dr.  Goethe's 
Courtship,  by  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  but  out  re- 
view includes  all  tin'  more  important  works  and  wrl 
in  of  German  fiction  with  which  the  .American  pub- 
lic is  familiar.  Although  in  other  departments  of 
literary  activity  tic  Germans  hold  a  first  position,  in 
novel  writing  they  do  uot  appear  to  the  same  advan- 
tage. The  novel  has  not  enlisted  the  same  class  of 
writers  in  Germany  as  iu  some  other  countries ;  nev- 
ertheless, a  good  number  of  the  German  writers  we 
have  mentioned  would  rank  high  in  any  land. 


Tonic  Sol-Fa  Pretensions. 

(From  the    "  Musician,"  London. 1 

A  request  boldly  put  to  the  Government  by  the 
promoters  of   this  system  of  printing  and  teaching 

music  called  the  Tome  Sol  la  method — that  their  plan 
should  be  admitted  in  National  Schools  and  recog- 
nized a-  a  teaching  of  music   for  the  purposes  of   the 

Educational  Codi — deserves  a  notice  which  i-  not 
given  to  the  claim-  put  forward  from  the  tme 
quarter.  The  musical  profession  in  England  me  too 
little  C011  i  e  US  ol  any  inroad  made  upon  the  stan- 
dard notation  to  have  troubled  themselves  hitherto 
with  the  nssci  tions  of  the  earnest  and  aide  hut  fanciful 
men  who  in  mplicated  art  language  is 

to   bo   1     rnl    more   easily    in    one  alphabet  that    in 
I  OWOVCr   claims    a;  Mini    ill 

tei  -   such   as  those  urged  In   the  n nt 

Tonic  Sol-fa  d  on  if.   Vice  President  ol  the 

I  lommittce  of  ( louncil  on  Education,  it  seem-  tune  to 
abandon  a  policy  "I'  silent  disregard. 

I      .'     Toilic     Sol   I  list*,    man  .     ol     our    reader,    uiav 

|)0d_\    of  men.    chiefly   connected  with 
■    .  i    ot    the    lowest 

eli ■.  ■    a    a  mean-  of  pi  inting  and  tench- 

ols    in    which    pitch    is 

d.   ami  seal  cd    irrcspec- 

•iv  eli    i  i   I1;.-    ■:  ivit  ■.   or  acuteness  of  the  key  note. 

Tin,-,  "God  Q  teen  "  would  he  shown   in 

|  ■     the   -am.'   signs,  the 

ated   l.v  a  preliminary 

\ ."  '    Kei    i  i."  or,  "  [Coy   F,"  as 

\  advantages  are  claimed 

■  ,.   who  usually  allude 

i   !0  the  rest  of  the  musical 

and  inn   nnfrequontly 

,-ation  "  has  been 

.....  .;■  ,,,  by   the  growth  of  their 

own  plan,   and    is  i  ed,   in    time,   to   he 

superseded  hv    it.       In    this  happy    confidence   we 

ve  them  without  remark,  were 

il   not    quite   within    the    hounds  of  possibility  that 

..  on   tho  part  of  tli"  musical   profession  might 

■  a  h  a  prominent  self 

n  a    tl  "   Tonic   Sol  faists   have  just   made,   to 

imply  e    in    the    pretentions    they    put 

A  io  tii  i  in  dealing  with  this  m  itter 

In   what    respect    do"-    the    -tan, lard 

l  nse  i  reva 

|.  ni  e.  ,•-  i "  in  il  elf,  ought  to 

...    ■  a,  at   least,  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed 

The  ,:,  .  ' .-at  against  it,  wo  believe,  by 

1'ier  ists— for  musical  dissent, 

'.is    many  headed  -are     two 

I"       •  is  first  the  theoreiical  objection,  that   it  is   not 

based    upon    key  relationship ;    and   secondly,    il    is 

averred  as  a  practical  con-'  leralion  that  children  can- 

.'..    so  easily  taught  to  sing  hy  it  as  by  a  tonic  no- 

A-  regards  the 

to  the  facts  ol  music,  ii i 

on  key  relationship,  » ■    remai  k  tl  at  it  seems  to 

■  .  |   lr,   the    f  mil     Sol    a  -'.  Tins',  if 

.  a  fact,  pitch  i-  another.  A  nota- 
tioi   wl  -  pitch  i-  -  i:    Il  open  to  if"  '  '    ■  . 

■  erfci  tion  d  he  stand  I  not  ition, 
moreover,  not  only  definitely,  by  its  everj  jot  and 
tittle,  expn  tu  d  pitch  which  is  so   | 

mount  an  elem  ml  in  ma      f  efl  tct,  hut  it 
v.  Ii  "ever  may  '»■  -aid  io  lie-  eontrai  y,  tic  -  ime  facts 
relationsl  ip  as  the  notation  which  is    p  il 
:-  theoretically  superior.     1:   seem-    to    he    as 
:  bv  many  adherent    ol  the    new    method,   that. 
singers  from  the  si       lard  not  (tion  read  music  by  in- 
terval- fn  m  note  to  note      Tin  re  may    he  those  wl 
do  this,  but  we  believe  that 

'      ■  ,     II  mdc     '■' 

read  as  m         from  tl  "   "'    '''"'     ■ 

\ 
d"i-  I,  lm                  I 
oi  a  i  - 
and  thus    ervi     : I      mental  refen  nee  to 
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it.  Certainly  no  thoughtful  choralist;  capable  of 
mentally  grasping  the  relationship  of  sounds  to  their 
tonic,  fails  to  feel  out  key-relationship  in  the  end  ;  we 
think,  indeed,  it  nronhl  lie  dillicull  to  go  through  the 
lirst  pari  of  Mr,  Hullah's  hook  of  instruction  without 
acquiring,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  same 
habit  of  mental  rcferenco  to  the  tonic  as  is  more  di- 
rectly tuughl  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

As  regards  the  claim  that  youthful  learners  find  a 
tonic  notation  easier  than  the  standard  method,  wc 
arc  at  n  loss  to  conceive  its  possibility  In  one  case 
we  have  a  series  of  seven  symbols  standing  as  a  line 
of  print,  and  indicating  the  various  degree'!  of  a  scale 
hv  difference  ol  shape:  in  the  other  we  have  one  sym 
bol  placed  in  seven  different  positions  on  a  ladder, 
and  indicating  the  degrees  of  tic-  scale  by  difference 
of  position.  That  the  former  should  prove  more 
comprehensible  than  the  latter  is  simply  incredible. 

Let  us  pass  on  10  another  stage.  Having  master- 
ed the  scale  in  a  tonic  system,  the  learner,  it  may  be 
assumed,  can  sing  simple  tunes  in  anv  key  equally 
well,  the  notation  ho  follows  being  absolutely  irre- 
spective of  key.  At  a  corresponding  stage,  the  learn- 
er of  the  ordinary  notation  stands,  it  maybe  thought, 
at  a  disadvantage.  Not  in  tl>»  least  Express  in  the 
key  of  C,  with  standard  notation,  all  the  tunes  which 
the  Tonic  Sol-faist  can  sing,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  ordinary  pupil  will  render  them  just  as  easily, 
having  been  given  the  pitch  which  may  he  required 
to  place  the  tunc  in  its  actual  kev.  The  one,  in  fact, 
will  find  no  possible  difficulty  which  will  not  occur 
in  the  path  of  the  other,  and  both  have  acquired  pre- 
cisely the  same  power 

There  is  coming,  however,  a  time  of  trouble  for 
both.  In  the  standard  notation  the  pupil  must  learn 
to  substitute  other  n  tes  than  0  for  the  foundation  of 
bis  scale,  while  the  follower  of  the  new  method,  at 
the  first  piece  of  music  which  takes  a  decided  turn  in 
modulation,  must  also  shift  his  standard,  or  lose  sight 
altogether  of  that  key  relationship  which  is  supposed 
to  be  his  special  pole-star.  Much  is  made  by  the  od 
herents  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  their  success  in 
teaching  small  people  a  quantity  of  small  music  ; 
but  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  ;  let  those  who 
doubt  it  call  for  and  duly  scan  for  a  few  minutes  the 
contrivance  called  by  the  followers  of  the  new  meth- 
od a  "modulator."  We  challetiLre  any  competent 
person  to  say  whether  the  difficulty  in  the  standard 
notion  of  learning  to  look  upon  oth-'r  notes  than  C  as 
keynotes  is  or  is  not  greater  than  that  of  mastering 
the  many  complications  which  come  into  requisition 
in  tonic  systems  directly  the  learner  has  to  grapple 
with  music  which  involves  modulation. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  probably  this. 
The  menial  effort  of  learning  music  thoroughly  is 
equal  on  any  system  of  notation,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
hut  it  may  be  possible  in  some  measure  to  discount 
progress  hv  a  process  wdiich  has  to  be  paid  for  after- 
wards. Under  this  view  it  may  he  admitted  that  to 
give  a  stupid  hoy  a  smattering  of  music  there  is  per- 
haps nothing  like  the  Tonic  system.  In  saying  this 
we  would  guard  ourselves  emphatically  asrainst  being 
supposed  to  imply  that  a  smattering  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  teachers  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case  that  we.  believe  more  thorough  grasp- 
ers  of  the  significance  of  musical  notation  than  the 
leading  men  who  have  gathered  round  Mr.  Gurwen 
are  not  to  be  found.  They  teach  with  a  zeal  and 
completeness  which  we  have  more  than  once  hail  oc- 
casion to  mention  with  admiration.  More  of  their 
success  is  due.  to  these  qualities,  we  think,  and  to  the 
admirable  methodical  way  in  which  their  curriculum 
has  been  laid  out,  than  to  anything  which  may  be 
found  in  the  system  they  use. 

Much  lias  been  said  of  the  typographical  conve- 
nience of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  tongue.  "  Jt  is,  however, 
generally  overlooked  that  the  specimens  of  the  new 
symbols  which  we  see  are  for  the  most  part  represen 
tations  of  simple  compositions  in  presenting  four- 
part  voice  music  to  the  eye,  no  doubt  the  new  alpha- 
bet has  the  advantage  mi  ci  nciseness  ;  ha-  how  will 
the  matter  stand  in  representing  music  for  the  orches- 
tra !  Possibly  there  may  still  remain  a  saving  of 
paper  to  he  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  innovators.  In 
connection  with  this  p  >int,  we  admit,  we  are  •  n 
pared  to  state  how  far  towards  the  complete  repre- 
sentation of  instrumental  music  Mr  Ourwen  ami  his 
supporters  have  succeeded  in  carrying  their  plan  : 
we  have,  however,  grave  suspicion  that  the  diffii -ni- 
nes which  gather  in  this  direction  are  practically  in 
superable,  and  that  in  this  point  as  in  teaehin  il 
anything  is  erained  at  lirst  by  the  new  notation  it  has 
to  he  paid  for  in  the  end. 

To  give  an  official  sanction  to  the  Tonic  or  any 
other  ihan  the  catholic  method  cf  notine;  music  we 
do  not.  hesitate  to  say,  then,  would  he  a  most  uncall- 
ed lor  step  on  the  part  of  the  Educational  Commit- 
tee. We  utterly  doubt  its  alleged  simplicity,  taken 
as  a  whole  :  and  we  believe  that  the  results'  so  em- 
phatically claimi  d  for  it  are  tie-  result;  not  of  a  sune- 


rior  system,  but  of  the  zeal  of  neophytes,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  that  zeal  is  directed  by  tie-  lead- 
ers of  the  movement,  lint  even  if  we  gram  that  the 
method  which  has  just  taken  so  aggro  ive  en  atti- 
tude is  an  effectual  contrivance  for  discounting  pro- 
gress in  learning  to  sing — tins  being  open  as  wchave 
already  said,  to  more  than  doubt — the.  Vice-I 'resident 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
should  pause,  we  think,  before,  for  the  sake  of  a  sup- 
posed gain  in  giving  National  schoolboys  a  smatter- 
ing of  psalmody,  he  assists  in  inflicting  the  curse  "f 
Babel  mi  the  only  existing  languaee  which  has  the 
slightest  claim  to  he  called  universal. 


Albert  Grisar-* 

The  death  of  this  musician  has  cast  quite  a  gloom 
over  the  musical  world,  and  the  heart-rendine  circum- 
stances which  marked  the  end  of  his  life  render  still 
more  painful  the  impression  produced,  We  think  it. 
becoming  not  to  make  ourselves  the  echo  of  every- 
thing wnich  is  said  on  the  subject,  and  shall  limit 
ourselves  simply  to  such  facts  as  are  duly  substan- 
tiated, tin  Tuesday  morning  the  15th  June,  Albert 
Grisar  was  found  dead,  from  the  effect  of  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  in  the  small  furnished  room  wdiich  he 
occupied  at  Asnieres.  Some  of  his  friends  saw  him 
the  previous  day  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
when,  as  they  say,  be  was  in  good  spirits.  —  lie  may 
have  been  so,  for  an  instant,  perhaps,  but  we  know 
that,  for  some  years,  be  had  led  a  life  of  disappoint- 
ments and  of  shattered  hopes, a  life  which  had,  at  lentrth 
culminated  in  deep  distress  Tie  frequently  had 
recourse  to  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  and  the  non- 
success  of  L'Eazt  Merveillense,  when  revived  at  ihe 
Athence,  ruined  his  pecuniary  calculations  at  the 
same  time  that  it.  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  bis 
self-esteem  as  an  artist 

Grisar  was  without  family  here,  if  we  except  a 
god  son,,  whose  uncertain  future  vvas  only  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  inquietude  for  the  old  artist.  Can 
Ids  relations  have  still  been  angry  with  him,  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  for  the  feeling  which  caused  him 
to  give  up  commerce  for  art?  Albert  Grisar  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1S0S,  his  father  heimr  a  native  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  mother  a  native  of  Normandy. 
His  father,  a  shipowner,  sent  him  to  Liverpool,  to 
learn  trade  in  the  best  school  ;  but  all  Gnsar's  dreams 
were  of  music,  so,  one  day,  he  escaped,  and  took 
refuge  in  Paris,  the  asylum  of  so  many  foreign 
artists.  He  began  studying  music  very  seriously, 
but  before  making  his  appearance  as  an  artist  be 
first  came  out  as  a  patriot.  At  that  period,  Belgium 
had  risen  in  insurrection.  Grisar  enrolled  himself 
under  the  colors  as  a  volunteer.  Having  paid  bis 
debt  to  bis  first  country,  be  returned  to  his  second, 
and  resumed  his  pen  as  a  musician,  lie  often  told 
his  friends  that  bis  first,  work  worth  anything,  "  La 
Folic,"  was  extemporized  in  one  evening1,  witli  M 
de  Morvan,  the  author  of  the  words,  and  ibat  the 
publisher,  to  wdiom  be  gave  it,  allowed  it  to  remain 
forgotten  for  several  years  in  manuscript.  One  day 
the  unknown  artist  had  a  chance  of  submitting  Ms 
poor  romance  to  Adolphe  Nourrit,  then  starring  at 
Brussels  ;  the  great  singer  adopted  it,  sano-  it  at  the 
th'-a're  with  great  success,  and  it  speedily  hecame 
the  fashion  everywhere.  Ir  was  first  published  at 
Brussels,  and  went  through  twenty  editions  in  Paris 
alone.  Grisar  took  advantage,  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  little  work  in  one  act,  Le  mariaqe  impossible, 
played  at.  Brussels.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  with 
a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  francs  from  his  own 
government.  His  wdiole  soul  was  centered  in  the 
stage.  M.  Bernard  Latte,  the  publisher  from  whom 
we  have  learnt  many  interesting  details  about  the 
commencement  of  Grisar's  career,  had  the  greati 
possible  trouble  to  extort  from  him  an  album  of  new' 
romances.  The  first  be  did  obtain  included  the  air, 
"Adieu,  beau  rivage  de  France!"  another  great 
success.  The  followine  year,  while  still  waiting  for 
his  turn  on  the  staL'C.  Grisar  composed  a  second  al- 
lium of  siN  romances,  with  a  little  snntr  thrown  into 
the  bargain,  ■;-  he  -  lid      I  ■  I  e.  ad    isi  ■'  '.^pub- 

lisher not  to  publish,  so  dissatisfied  del   he   feel  with 
it  ;   but  tins  sone-,  which  the  composer  almost  disown 
ed,  was  no  other  than  "Les  Laveuses    du   Convent," 
which,  also,  was  destined  to  become  popular,  and  of 
which  more  than    liny    thousand    copies    were    sold 

Most] pie  arc  tec  aware   tint    the    words    of   this 

trifle  were  written  by  M  Ed.  Thierry,  then  a  poet  of 
the  romantic  pleiad,  and  now  director  of  the  Theatre 
Francais. 

At  length,  M  Crosnier  consented  to'hring  out 
Grisar's  first  comic  opera  Sarah,  hut  not  without 
having  it  considerably  altered  ;  reduced  to  two  acts, 
a  form  thai  is  generally  unfortunate  ;  ami  omitting 
several  pieces,  among  others  a  very  brilliant  chorus 
of  soldiers,  that   tie-   Orphe'ous   have  since  then  well 

*  From  •-  he  Menestre] 


ave d;  at    ihat  period,  however,  they    were  sti 

afraid  of  ma  a-  ai  the  Theatre  Favart,  and  gave  as 
much  promini  in  e  ■•  po  I  le  to  tie-  dialogue.  The 
principal  pans  were  created  hv  tie-  handsome  Jenny 
Colon,  then  coming  out,  and  by  Couderc,  then  a 
tinoi  'I'  /■>•■■ ,  ha-  be  had  not  yei  become  the  charming 
diseur  whom  we  now  admire  in  La  Fonttiini  di  Bermj, 
Hi  i-ar  produced  also  at  the  <  >pera-(  lomique,  /.<  s 
Travestissemeuls,  and  L'  -1«  Mil  (libretto  by  M.  Paul 

? -leu-)  ;  at  the  Theatre  de  la   Ui  nai  sauce,  /-'  /:'"'< 

/,„,/-,  illeusc ,  which  -a-  ihe  beginning  of  Ins  fortunate 
collaboration  with  M.  Th  Sanvage,  and  Lady  Mehil 
(in  three  acts),  subsequently  revived  under  ihe  title, 
Le  Joaillier  de  Saint  Jamas. 

Suddenly,  Grisar  disappeared.  He  slopped  eight 
years  in  Italy,  and  il  was  from  Rome  that  he  sent 
Gilles  ravisseur,  that  charming  musical  miniature, 
which,  with  .1/.  Panlalon  and  Les  Porcherons,  consti- 
tutes hi-  besl  claim  to  he  remembered.  Gilles  was 
stupid  enough  to  ho  played  for  the  lirst  time  on  the 
22nd  February,  1848,  but  M.  Perrin  restored  him 
subsequently  to  the  bills.  In  1850,  (irisar  obtained 
his  brilliant  success  of  /,.  s  Porcherons.  This  raised 
the  happy  musician  verv  high  in  public  favor.  He 
followed  it.  up  successfully  hv  Bon  soir  Monsiem  Pan- 
talon;  Ir  Ctirillotmeur  tie  Binges;  /-*  Chicn  du  Jar- 
dinier ;  Le  Voyage  autour  de  wet  Chambre,  all  these 
latter  works  at  tin-  Opera  Comiqne,  and  furthermore, 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  LesAmovrsau  Dinble,  revived 
four  years  ago  at  lie-  Opera-*  loniique,  and  Les  Begaye 
mentis  Je  V Amour,  in  one  act— by  MM.de  Najac  at 
L>eulin  —  charmingly  played  by  Mile.  Fame  Le 
Fevre.  Finally,  a''  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  he  pro- 
duced  a  trifle,  Les  Dniize   Innocentes 

We  have  limited  ourselves  to  a  rapid  enumeration 
of  his  latter  works,  as  well  as  of  the  productions  of 
his  prosperous  and  happy  period,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  known  to  the  present  generation.  Without  wish- 
ing to  diminish  the  sympathy  excited  by  hi-  sad  end, 
we  must  he  permitted  to  remark  that  his  career, 
taken  as  a  wdiole,  cannot  be  represented  as  an  I  tdys- 
sev  of  disappointments.  More  than  one  musician,  of 
equal  talent,  would  have  been  contented  with  so 
many  successes,  and  if  the  compose!  of  Les  Porcke- 
rons',  aril  of  Gilles  ravisseur,  fell  off  lamentably,  in 
the  latter  part  ofhis  life,  the  fact  must  he  attributed 
more  especially  to  his  domestic  troubles,  which  at 
last,  discouraged  in  him  even  his  inspiration.  His 
later  collaborateurs  confess  rhev  had  great  trouble  in 
prevailing  on  him  to  finish  a  work.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  fond  of  beginning  a  good  many.  He 
has  left.  six.  nearhj  completed. 

1  [tit/net  n  la  houpe,  four  acts,  hook  by  Sain.  ■  , 
"  a-kial  for  hi  M  Perrin,  for  tie-  I  Ipeia,"  sa- 
in Grisar's  handwriting,  in  the  margin  of  the  list;  2. 
Biqolo.  comic  opera  in  one  act,  words  by  M.  Pellier  ; 
3  L'Onch  Salomon,  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  M  de 
Najac;  i  Les  Contes  bleus,  by  MM'  Lockroy  and 
Cogniard,  three  acts;  5.  Afraja,  serious  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  hv  M  do  Najac  ;  and,  G.  LePara- 
ftlnie,  three  acts  and  nine  tableaux,  book  by  MM. 
Denlin  and  de  Najac. 

The  poor  musician,  it  is  said  offered  to  pledge  the 
six  thick  manuscripts  all  for  a  loan  of  a  few  thousand 
francs,  but  could  obtain  only  a  very  small  sum. 
This  is,  certainly,  very  sad  I  Could  not  a  perform- 
ance he  oot  np  at  which  we  might  hear  some  of  his 
posthumous  compositions,  mixed  with  a  few  airs 
selected  from  bis  most,  celebrated  ones  ? 

Whatever  may  he  he  result  of  this  wish,  Grisir 
will  leave  hebind  him  the  reputation  of  a  charming, 
delicate,  and  na'tiral  musician,  and  some  of  Ins  works, 
such  as  Les    Pen .'■       -  ;    Gilhs    n  ;  Ta    '    in 

dn  Jardiniei- ;  and  Bon  soir,  Monsieur  Pnntalon,  will 
remain  to  attest  the  rare  excellence  of  his  talent. 

Grisar's  funeral  service  was  solemnized  on  Thurs- 
day morning  the  17th  June,  at  the  church  of  Saint 
Andre'  d'Anlin  (Cite'  d'Antin. 
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London. 

TliiYir,  Italian  Opera.  The  Athenmum,  July 
•24,  thus  chronicles  the  conclusion  of  the  season  : 

"Le  Prophete"  ha;  never  been  so  badly  represented 
in  England  as  on  Saturday  last  A  difficult  opera 
•  .  ire  with  due  completeness,  its  two  most  impor- 
tant characters  needing  exponents  possessed  of  dra- 
matic power  as  well  as  of  musical  capability  Meier- 
beer's  over-elaborate  tragedy  has  too  frequently  been 
inadequately  rendered.  But  it  was  reserved  lor  the 
coalition-season,  during  which  we  were  promised 
easts  of  unexampled  completeness,  to  witness  the 
worst  performance  on  record  of  an  opera  which,  more 
ihan  any  other,  has  in  past  times  given  distinction  to 
the  Covent    Garden    establishment.     Mile.   Tietjens' 
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ambition  is  insatiable.  She  has  aol  In  iitated  to  at- 
tack any  charactei  in  the  soprano  repertoiri  Medea 
.•nir]  Maria,  Fldelio  and   Luc/a  dl    Caminei'inoor    have 

been  i pted  by  her  «  ith  equal  readinc    .     Whether 

or  not  she  was  fitted  by    nature  for   a  character,  she 
has  in.:  sci  nplcd  to    atterapl   i:,   ii'  only   it   n  is  suffi- 
ciently prominent.     Having  exhausted  all  the  treble 
heroines  of  opera,  she  now    -  :ems  dispo 
tlic  contralto  ch  tractors.     /'../.  ,,    it   is    ti  ue,   in\  n  les 
the    oprano  register,  bul   the  tessitura,  of  the   pari   is 
contralto— in  other  words  il  n  ies   Mile    'I 
where  her  voice  i    weakesi      This          evid     tly  felt 
on  Saturday  last,  and  therefore  ovei          '    '    herself 
in  the  -  tfoi :  to  m  tin  i  very  note  tell.     V,' ■  musi  give 
he!'  full  credit  (in-   her   indomitable  determinui  on  in 
wrestling  with  the  difficulties  of  her  task,  buf 
bound  to  say  that  her  rendering  of  Meyerl 
was  a  failure.     Were  she  ofren  to  repeat    ill"  experi- 
ment she  would  infallibly-  destroy  a  voice  which, c 

magnificent,  has  already  been  irreparably  injured  by 
reckless  wear  and  tear.  Mile  Tietjens'  acting  was 
more  earnest,  more  emphatic,  freei  from  self-con- 
sciousness limn  m  any  impersonation  of  her*  wo  can 
rail  ir.  mind,  and  in  the  catbedi al  scene,  where  tin' 
"False  Demetrius"  of  Leydi  n  di  sown  his  n 
there  was  an  approach  to  real  tragic  power  N  iver- 
tbelcss,  we  have  no  wish  t.>  ;ce  Mile.  Tietjens 
nail  time  in  "i.'-  Prophote."  Si  'am-  Mongini  did 
not  I  now  his  part,   having  probably    not    taken  the 

trouble  tn  learn  it  for  the  last  night  of  his  engn  ;   i  it, 

B  it  a.  oblige  him  to  appear  in  the  ch 
Saturday,  announcing  Signor  Tambei  lik  foi  tl 
c.ecding  Thursday,  was  surely  discourteous  a-,  well  as 
impolitic.     The  part  of  /;.  ,-hi  is  almost  as   n 

to  M S  i  i     "  '     / 

reason  t"  that  of  Mlie.  Tietj  :ns.     The  band  .a-  I 
rus  were  freq  md  tin'  cot 

music  was  throughout  an  ■ 

inytl      g  to  i    tall   i::  ■  memoi 
( lovenl  i  1  ir. I. "i  mi  its  brig 

As  usual   there  has  been   a   des]  mpt  to 

m  11       u  p  by  Ii  d  get  ty  res  I 

itf  the         >n               'ii  i'"  ivi".      t  'a   ".  la; 

Mai''.  Adclina  Patti  appeared  for   the    fii  st    time  in 
England  in  a  part  wbicli  she  ou  rht  lone      '  '  '■    have 
sustained  here,  and  «  hi 
bail  an  o|  p  irt tin  ty  of  ic] 
season.     As  "Rigoh  tto"  was  one  ol  the  - 
i.i-  i ■  i ...  1 1 1  ed  tins   v  ar,  rli  re   «  is  «  hv  it 

not    1 1 :  .     ■  rough  t       ■     . 

Palti       \"  ' 

■  ;  i  mem   i  u  ce  of  B       ■ 
the  music  p 

with  a  ■  
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tears  of  fugal  writing  ;  so  that  wc  need  only  re k 

specially  upon  the  interesting  novelties  by  Albrechts- 
bergerand  Eberlin,  which  completed  the  tale.  That 
of  the  former  master  (the  master  of  Beethoven)  is 
constructed  with  great  clearness  upon  a  flowing  dia- 
tonic subject,  and  worthily  represented  the  famous 
old  contrapuntist  in  Mme.  Goddard's  programme. 
Ernst  Eberlin,  a  voluminous  writer  and  celebrated 
organist,  wbo  flourished  immediately  after  Bach,  and 
was  Capellineister  at  Salzburg  in  the  time  of  Leopold 
Mozart,  contributed  one  of  nine  fugues  whii  ti  are, 
perhaps,  all  of  his  music  now  obtainable.  Ushered 
in  by  a  capital  prelude,  and  closing  with  n  pars  se- 
cunda,  combining  a  new  subject  with  the  old,  it  is  a 
tine  example  of  a  writer  who  ought  not  to  he  wholly 
forgotten.  Here,  again,  we  are  compelled  to  differ 
from  the  master  who  styled  Clementi  a  charlatan.  In 
a  letter  to  his  sister,  Wolfgang  Mozart  said  : 

"[  would  speak  with  all  due  respect  of  his  (Eber- 
lin's)  four-part  writings,  but  his  pianoforte  fugues  are 
nothing  but  interludes  drawn  out  to  a  great  length." 

Against  this  judgment  we  arc  satisfied  to  appeal  to 
that  of  the  amateurs  who  lately  applauded  an  exam- 
ple of  the  Salzburg  musician's  skill. 

The  other  works  played  by  Mme.  Goddard  must 
be  dismissed  (though  a  good  deal  could  he  said  about 
them)  in  briefest  terms.  They  were  twelve  studies 
by  Steibelt,  Potter,  Moscheles,  Ries,  Hiller,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  classical  drawing  room  pieces,  nocturnes,  valses, 
&c,  by  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  John  Field,  and 
Chopin. 

Munich — After  the  last  performance  of  Horr  R. 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde,  the  King  sent  a  message, 
expressing  his  perfect  satisfaction,  to  the  manage- 
ment, principal  artists,  and  chorus.  Besides  this,  he 
presented  Mme.  Vogl  with  a  bracelet,  and  Herr  Vogl 
with  a  breast  pin  — By  an  order  of  the  King,  the 
birthdays  of  Gluek,  Mozart,  Weber,  and  Beethoven, 
will  in  future  he  celebrated  every  year  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  by  gala  performances.  The  Theatre  Royal  is 
now  closed  for  the  first  time  "  in  the  memory  of  the 
ohlest  inhabitant,"  as  the  performances  in  summer 
have  always  proved  more  advantageous  for  the  treas- 
ury than  those  at  any  other  season,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  strangers  visiting  the  city.  But 
Herr  Wagner's  ambition  disregards  such  petty  consid- 
erations, and  consequently  the  huilding  is  closed  for 
the  alterations  in  the  stage  which  are  required  by  the 
Musician  of  the  Future.  Everything  is  to  he  ready 
by  the  25th  August,  the  King's  birthday,  when  Das 
Rheingold,  the  prelude  to  the  Nibelungen  trilogie,  will 
be  produced,  no  matter  with  what  efforts  or  at  what 
expense.  Our  readers  may  imagine  how  utterly  sick 
the  singers  are  of  this  Wagner  worship.  On  the  28th 
August,  the  statue  of  Goethe  will  he  uncovered,  and 
three  of  his  pieces,  Iphigenia,  Thrqitato  Tasso,  and 
the  first  part  of  Faust  (the  latter  as  a  gratuitous 
performance)  will  he  played  on  three  successive  eve- 
nings. In  order  that  the  memhers  of  the  band  mav 
not  find  their  leisure  time  hang  too  heavily  upon 
their  hands,  Gluck's  overture,  with  Herr  R.  Wagner's 
conclusion,  will  be  given  with  Iphigenia,  and  Liszt's 
respective  "Sinfonisehe  Dichtungen  "  to  the  two 
other  pieces.  This  will  be  done  at  the  particular 
recommendation  of  Herr  von  Biilow,  for  which,  of 
course,  the  members  of  the  band  bless  him.  It  is 
true  that  the  "  Sinfonisehe  Dichtung,"  Faust,  was 
composed  expressly  to  Lenau's  poem  and  not  to 
Goethe's,  but  what  does  that  matter,  if  Herr  Hans 
von  Biilow  sees  a  chance  of  glorifying  his  friend  the 
Abbot e?  It  appears,  however,  that  Herr  von  Biilow 
has  really  and  truly  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  bis 
official  position  here,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  his 
Royal  patron  to  dissuade  him  from  bis  purpose.  It 
is  said  that  he  intends  settling  in  Wiesbaden. — Mile. 
Virginie  Gung'l  (daughter  of  the  well  known  com- 
poser of  dance  music),  who  appeared  successfully 
last  year  in  Der  flicgende  Hollander,  is  engaged  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  from  next  September.  Since  her 
debut  she  has  been  studying  singing  very  hard. 


Weimar. — Professor  Hartung-Miiller  has  given  a 
performance  of  Bach's  Matthdus- Passion,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  for  the  Bach  Monument  to  he  erected  at  Eise- 
nach, the  composer's  birthplace.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mme.  von  Milde,  Mile.  Schmidt,  Herren 
Milde  and  Walters.  The  chorus  consisted  of  the 
members  of  the  Singacademie,  of  the  church  choir, 
and  of  the  Academic  Vocal  Association  of  Jena. 
Dr.  Naumann,  also  from  Jena,  presided  at  the  organ. 
On  the  day  after  the  performance  here,  the  perfor- 
mance was  repeated  for  the  same  object  at  Jena. 


Eotteepam  — The  annual   festival  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Musical  Ait  went  off  very  suc- 


cessfully. On  the  first  day  the  work  selected  for 
performance  was  Handel's  Samson,  the  solo  singers 
being  Mines.  Leminens-Sherrington,  Schroek,  Dr. 
Gunz,  and  Herr  Hill.  On  the  second  day,  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced  with  Mendelssohn's  overture  to 
St.  Paul,  followed  by  fragments  from  bis  incomplete 
oratorio  of  Christus,  it  being  tin'  first  time  the  latter 
bad  ever  been  publicly  beard  in  this  town.  The 
programme  also  included  M.  Bargiel's  Medea  over- 
ture, and  a  "  Festival  Chorus,"  by  M.  Verhulst, 
besides  several  pieces  of  less  importance.  Altogether, 
the  festival  went  off  exceedingly  well. 


Stuttgardt. — The  Association  for  Classical 
Sacred  Music  recently  gave  a  performance  of  Handel's 
Judas  Maccahreus.  The  solos  were  sung  by  Mmes. 
Marlow,  Marschalk,  Herren  Jager  and  Schutky. 


Operatic  activity  in  Italy.  It  is  related  of 
Ahernethy  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  bad  to  de- 
liver the  inaugural  lecture  at  the  opening  of  the  med- 
ical session  atone  of  the  London  Hospitals,  he  cast 
his  eves,  before  commencing,  on  the  large  number  of 
students  before  him,  and  exclaimed,  unconsciously, 
aloud  :  "Poor  devils  !  what  will  become  of  them  ?" 
Some  similar  remark  might  he  applied  to  the  mass 
of  new  operas  produced  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  vear  of  grace,  1869,  in  Italy.  "What 
will  become  of  them  V  What,  indeed!  The  great 
majority  will  probahly  never  be  heard  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  theatre  where  they  were  produced, though, 
may  be,  not  one  of  the  composers  was  called  on  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the  course  of  the  first 
night.  However,  to  leave  philosophizing,  here  is  a 
list  of  them,  together  with  the  names  of  the  compo- 
sers and  of  the  towns  where  they  (the  operas,  not  the 
composers)  were  brought  out.  Mario,  serious  ;  com- 
posed by  Count  Sampieri ;  first  produced  at  the  Tea- 
tro  Contavalli,  Bologna.  2.  Ghatterton,  serious; 
Signor  Mancini  ;  Cingolo.  3.  Piccolini,  serious  ; 
Mme.  Grandval ;  Italiano,  Paris.  4.  Una  follia  a 
Roma,  comic  ;  Signor  Fed.  Ricci  ;  L'Athe'ne'e,  Paris. 
5.  Graziella,  serious  ;  Signor  Decio  Monti  ;  Teatro 
Doria.  Genoa.  6.  Giovanni  11.  di  Napoli,  serious; 
Signor  Petrella  ;  Teatro  San  Carlo,  Naples.  7.  II- 
degonda,  serious  ;  Signor  Melesio  Morales  ;  Teatro 
Pugliano,  Florence.  8.  Valeria,  serious ;  Signor  Ed. 
Vera  ;  Teatro  Comunale,  Bologna.  9.  Fieschi,  se- 
rious ;  Signor  Montuoro ;  La  Seala,  Milan.  10. 
Rui/  Bias,  serious:  Signor  Marehetti  ;  La  Seala,  Mi- 
lan. 11.  La  Martire,  serious  ;  Signor  Perelli ;  Tea- 
tro della  Pergola,  Florence.  12.  1  Tutori  e  le  Pu- 
pille,  comic;  Signor  Dechamps;  Teatro  Pagliano, 
Florence.  13.  Caterina  Howard,  serious;  Signor 
Vezzossi  ;  Catania.  14.  Alba  D'oro,'  serious  ;  Sig- 
nor Battista  ;  Teatro  San  Carlo,  Naples.  15.  Go- 
retta,  semi-serious  ;  Signor  San  Germano  ;  Teatro 
Re,  Milano.  16  Armando  e  Maria,  serious  ;  Signor 
Carlo  Alberti ;  Teatro  Fiorentini,  Naples.  17.  Le 
due  Amiche,  serious ;  Signora  Seneke  ;  Teatro  Ar- 
gentina, Kome.  18.  Matilde  d'lnijhiltcrra,  serious; 
Signor  Zecchini  ;  Teatro  Brunetti,  Bologna.  19. 
La  Serva  Padrona,  comic  ;  Signor  Tancioni ;  Tea- 
tro  Alfieri,  Turin.  20.  Eleonora  d' Arlmrea ,  serious  ; 
Signor  Enrico  Costa;  Cagliari.  21.  Gnlnara,  seri- 
ous ;  Signor  Lihani  ;  Rome.  22.  Un  Marito  in  trae- 
cia  di  sua  Moglie,  comic  ;  Signor  Vitt.  Grondona  ; 
Milan. — It  must  he  observed  that  in  the  above  list 
are  included  operas  written  by  foreign  composers — 
not  Italians,  that  is  to  say — for  the  Italian  stage,  and 
operas  written  by  Italian  composers  for  the  theatres 
elsewhere  than  in  Italy.  It  must  furthermore  be 
stated  that  Matilde  d' Inqhilt.erra,  though  new  for  Italy, 
was  first  represented  in  Athens  ;  and  that  Gnlnara 
and  Un  Marito,  etc.,  were  not  produced  on  the  public 
stage  but  in  private  society,  the  first  at  the  Palazzo 
Pamphili,  Rome  ;  and  the  second  at  Count  Filippo 
Bologni's,  in  Milan. 

IHmgljfs  lournal  of  Uliistr. 

BOSTON,  AUGUST  14,  1869. 

How  they  Pass  Away ! 
The  past  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  stars,  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude, 
which  have  disappeared  from  the  musical  firma- 
ment. Ami  yet  that  is  a  bad  image  by  which  to 
express  the  numerous  deaths  of  notable  musi- 
cians which  we  have  bad  to  chronicle o(  late;  for 
the  real  stars  are  those  who,  no  longer  present  in 


the  body,  live  and  shino  in  the  immortal  crea- 
tions of  their  genius.  Such  stars  as  Bach  and 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
and  Schubert,  Weber  and  llossini,  so  long  as 
what  may  be  called  a  musical  firmament  encom- 
passes our  life,  will  never  disappear  from  it,  ex- 
cept by  temporary  obscurations.  The  artificial 
glare  of  poor  and  short-lived  fashions,  the  rockets 
and  blue-lights  of  enterprising  shallow  thauma- 
turgists  and  masters  of  claptrap  effects,  may  hide 
from  time  to  time  these  pure,  perpetual  lights, 
but  only  enough  to  show  how  inextinguishable 
they  are.  In  this  sense,  there  are  more  musical 
stars  that  disappear  during  their  own  life  time  in 
the  flesh, — stars  which  culminate  and  set  and  are 
forgotten  before  death,  than  there  are  that  rise 
into  the  firmament  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
natural  man.  Many  a  composer  once  thought 
much  of  has  survived  his  fame,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  announcement  of  his  death  that  the  world  is 
again  reminded  of  him.  In  many  instances  we 
read  with  melancholy  wonder  the  obituary  no- 
tice of  some  once  famous  musician,  whose  name 
has  long  since  almost  ceased  from  men's  mouths, 
and  are  forced  to  reflect  how  brilliant  may  have 
been  one's  vogue  and  promise,  how  much  one 
may  have  written  and  produced,  bringing  into 
play  great  forces  in  repeated  public  presenta- 
tions, themes  of  admiring  criticism  for  how  many 
years,  and  yet  long  since  has  his  very  name  re- 
lapsed into  obscurity,  until  at  length  a  feeble 
momentary  ray  is  cast  upon  it  by  some  dark  lan- 
tern of  "Necrology"  which  goes  wandering  about 
in  musical  and  other  newspapers  ! 

During  the  year  we  have  read  obituary  notices 
of  an  unusual  number  of  men  who  have  achieved 
a  name  in  music,  including  some  who  will  not 
fade  from  memory.  Besides  Rossini,  type  of 
genius  and  success  (and  even  he  outlived  his  in- 
spiration, although  not  his  fame  or  influence), 
and  Hector  Berlioz,  a  great  man  in  his  way,  but 
who  studied  arts  of  effect  rather  than  intrinsic 
quiet  power,  and  was  forced  with  sad  sincerity  to 
own  his  musical  life  a  failure;  we  have  lately 
chronicled  the  death  of  Molique,  the  high-toned 
classical  violinist  and  composer,  and  of  Albert 
Giisar,  one  of  the  minor  lights,  but  near,  and 
still  regarded  with  fresh  interest,  of  the  current 
light  French  opera,  about  whom  further  notice 
will  be  found  in  another  column  of  this  week's 
Journal.  We  propose  now  to  go  back  a  little 
and  recall  two  or  three  names  of  some  impor- 
tance, to  which,  in  the  press  of  other  matter,  we 
omitted  all  allusion  at  the  time  we  saw  their  deaths 
recorded  in  our  foreign  exchanges.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Loewe,  best  known 
by  his  Ballads  and  Legends  (though  never  suffi- 
ciently well  kown  in  this  country) — works  full  of 
imaginative  genius;  some  of  them  of  the  highest 
order,  others  mystical,  romantic,  darkly  mediae- 
val to  a  fault,  besides  a  large  percentage  out  of 
the  great  number  of  them  which,  musically,  must 
be  accounted  commonplace,  Philister-isb  and 
manneristic  ;  once,  too,  equally  well  known  in 
Germany  by  his  half-a-dozen  Oratorios,  of  which 
the  principal  are  "The  Seven  Sleepers,"  "John 
Huss,"  "Gutenberg,''  &c, — works  highly  com- 
mended by  good  critical  authorities  in  the  day  of 
them,  and  certainly  containing  (at  least  the  two 
first  named,  which  we  have  examined)  not  a  few 
striking,  admirable  instances  of  composition  and 
poetic  conception,  but  on  the  whole  justly  com- 
plained of  for  their  mysticism,  anil  not  possessing 
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musical  vitality  enough  to  keep  them  before  the 
world  ;  it  is  long  since  we  have  read  anywhere 
of  a  public  performance  of  any  one  of  them.  Yet 
in  Loewe  died  much  more  of  a  musical  character, 
than  scores  who  have  lately  filled  ten  times  as 
much  space  in  the  world's  attention.  The  All- 
gemeine  MusikaliscJif.  Zeitung,  Leipzig,  publishes 
a  notice  of  this  master  by  one  of  his  friends,  from 
which  we  translate. 

"On  the  20th  of  April  died,  in  Kiel,  at  the  age 
of  73,  the  well-known  composer,  Dr.  JoHANSt 
Karl  Gottfisied  Loewe,  who  in  relation  to 
the  Ballad  occupies  the  same  unique  position 
with  Franz  Schubert  in  relation  to  the  German 
Lied.  He  was  horn  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1796,  in  Lobejan  near  Halle;  and  he  received 
from  his  father,  who  was  Cantor,  not  only  a  se- 
verely pious  bringing  up,  but  also  the  foundation 
of  his  musical  education,  which  hi' continued  from 
his  tenth  year  as  choir  boy  in  Kothen,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle  as  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  old  Turk,  who  took  a  loud  in- 
terest in  the  talented  boy.  After  the  prospect 
of  a  purely  musical  career,  with  a  salary  from 
the  king  of  Westphalia,  was  cut  oil'  for  him  by 
the  revolution  in  political  affairs,  he  accomni  i  la 
ted  himself  to  the  favorite  wish  of  his  father  ami 
studied  Theology  in  Halle,  where  he  was  matric- 
ulated at  Michaelmas  in    1817. 

"  As  his  clear,  but  somewhat  sharp  9oprano 
had  done  for  the  boy,  so  now  Ins  exceedingly 
delicate  tenor,  of  great  compass,  and  hi*  pure, 
intelligent  delivery,  won  for  the  youth  a  great 
many  friends.  Moreover,  the  composition  of 
his  best  Ballads  (•'  Treuro.ichen,"  "  Walll 
*'  l£rlkonig"&i:.')  falls  within  this  student  period. 
His  acquaintance  with  Wi  her  and  I  In  nunc  I  resul 
ted,  after  the  completion  of  bis  Triunnium  in  the 
year  1820,  in  a  call  to  Stettin  as  Cantor  ai  Si 
James's,  and  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium.  After 
one  year's  discharge  of  these  duties,  his  salary 
was  doubled,  and  lie  was  appointed  musical  lb- 
rector  in  the  church,  gymnasium,  am!  seminary. 
He  married  a  lady,  with  whom,  while  a  stu 
he  had  formed  an  intimacy  on  the  common 
ground  of  song,  —  Julie  von  Jacob,  but  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year  after  had  to  mourn  her  loss, 
which  later  was  fully  and  lastingly  made  good 
by  his  second  wife,  Auguste  l.ange.  In  Stettin 
he  established  a  singing  society,  ami  achieved  a 
highly  meritorious  position  in  the  musical  life  of 
that  city,  while  his  Ballads  ami  Oratorios  were 
making  him  world-famous. 

"  He  was  less  successful  with  his  serious  and 
comic  Operas,  which  in  their  time  perhaps  woul  I 
have  filled  their  place  alongside  of  Spohr  ami 
Marschner,  if  the  composer  had  been  willing  seri- 
ously to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
and  annoyances  which  are  always  connected 
with  the  carrying  through  of  a  first  performance. 
If  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  stag.',  ami  a  some. 
what  over  nice  simplicity  of  instrumentation 
were  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  operatic  style, 
yel  the  depth  ami  sincerity  of  his  religious  feel- 
ings, the  sterling  excellence  of  his  musical  settings, 
and  particularly  his  uncommon  mastery  of  the 
male  chorus,  made  him  as  universally  recognized 
in  Oratorio,  as  the  dramatic  vitality,  the  charac- 
teristic truth  of  delineation,  ami  the  plastic 
quality  of  form  ami  style  have  done  in  his  B  illads, 
for  which,  in  spite  ol  often  exacting  requirements 
as  to  compass  and   flexibility   ol  .   they  have 

secured  i  ir  all  I  on  •  :  ho  first  place  in  their  kind. 


"  Afmr  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1864,  Loewe 
was  pensioned  oil'.  Soon  afterwards  he  carried 
out  his  resolution  to  leave  Stettin  and  removed  to 
Kiel,  where  he  passed  his  last  years,  surrounded 
by    the    most    affectionate   care    of    his   family. 

Just  eight  days  before    his     death,    he     Slid    to    his 

servant  who  accompanied  him  upon  a  walk  : 
The  world  grows  more   and   more    beautiful,   and 

I "  a  heavy  sigh  closed  the  utterance  of  his 

presentiment  of  death.  On  the  20th  of  April  a 
second  attack  came,  paralyzing  his  whole  right 
side,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  paralysis 
of  the  lungs,  which  caused  hi-  death.  With  inex- 
pressibly mild  and  unchanged  features  the. youth- 
ful old  man  slumbered  in  the  coffin.  His  In 
enclosed  in  a  silver  casket,  wasdeposited  beneath 
a  memorial  stone  in  St.  James's  church  at  Stet- 
tin, while  his  body,  without  music  of  voices  or 
instruments,  was  committed  to  tie-  burial  « 

"An  extended  biography  of  Loewe,  partly 
written  by  himself,  and  for  the  rest  compil  I  In 
his  daughter  Hclene  from  numerous  letters  an  1 
documents,  is  to  appear  in  the  coin--"  of  the 
present  year,  from  the  press  of  Willi.  Muller  in 
Berlin,  to  which  we  would  not  fail  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  friends  and  admirers." 

Loewi  's  publ    lied  lions    number    more 

than  one  hundred.  He  wrote  also  Symphonies, 
Overtures   and   Sonatas,      I'  ins   one  of 

t  he    la  '.  of      re    cut      t  lines,     he 

was  lis  i  3  tive  in  a  literati  way.  lie  wrote  a 
Vocal  Method  for  high  schools,  which  appeared 
m  182G,  and  a  Commentary  on    the  second    part 

of   (  io,  the'-    / 

Raymond  ami   Alexaxdi       1  hock 

The  deal 

of  each  ot her,  lac  Spring,  mus 
a  sad  impression  ewe;  on  this  side  of  the  \ 

were  held   in    pleas  mi 
by  a  number  of  American   musical   student.,  and 
were  familiar  names  to  many  m  tsic  I  >vi    -       I   ie 
former  was  the  well-known  second   li  ider  of  the 
violins  who  sat  next  to  David  in  the  Gewan 
orchestra  at  Leipzig.     The  latter  was  one  ol 

■  i]  pi  mists,  much  sought  by  pu- 
pils, among  whom  were  our  townsmen  Francis 
Hill    and     the   late    X  ithan    Richai  ds  >n.      1  he 

-us 

"Alexander  Dreyschock   died    in   Venice 

on  the  1st  ol  April-  So  now  both  brother 
departed  this  life  within  a  few  weeks,  for  Ray- 
MUXD  Din  •,  -I  in M  h  died  upon  the  Gth  of  !'■  b 
ruary.  The  name  of  Dreyschock  had  acriuired  a 
European  reputation.  Alexander  was  horn  at 
Zack  in  Bohemia  on  the  lath  ot'  October,  1818. 
Endowed  with  talents  ot  great  promise,  and  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  sound  teacher,  bj  the  name 
ol  J.  Pospischil,  Dreyschock,  while  scarcely  eight 
I'so-  old,  h  id  acquired  such  a  facility  on  the  pi- 
ano that  he  could  appear  already  in  public  con- 
certs in  his  native  place  and  its  vicinity.  For 
the  lull  development  of  his  talent,  his  father  com- 
mitted  the  boy  of  thirteen   to     \V.    Toluaschclc    in 

Prague,  with  whom  he  passed  four  years  in  prac- 
tical and  theoretic  studies.  After  two  more  years 
of  practice  by  himself,  Dreyschock  in  Dece.i 
1S38  began  his  first  artistic  tour  through  a  great 
part  of  North  Germany,  and  met  everywhere 
with  the  most  flattering  recognition.  A  j 
int..  Russia  from  1840  to  1842  proved  equally 
After  his  ret  in  a.  still  in  the  year  '  I .', 
hi    gave  concerts  in    Brussels,  Ihuis  and    London, 


which  pla.es  he  has  sine-  revisited  repeatedly,  as 
well  as  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,  &c.  The 
success  of  the.,,  lours  was  always  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  ;  his  facility  in  octave  passages 
everywhere  causing  especial  astonishment. 

'■As  a  composer,  Dreyschock  has  published 
over  140  works,  which,  although  designed  mostly 
for  the  hands  of  virtuosos,  are  yet  distinguished 
by  their  clearness,  symmetry  anil  fine  singing 
imong  many  other  compositions  of  this  kind, 
and  part  of  them  have  on  that,  account  become 
popular.  Smce  18G2  Dreyschock  has  officiated 
a.  Professor  in  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  made  Pianist  to  the  Emperor 
in  18G5  Advancing  illness  compelled  him  from 
time  to  lime  to  leave  this  place  and  to  betake 
himself  to  a  milder  climate,  which  however  did 
not  bring  the  hoped  for  restoration.  Alexander 
Dreyschock  belonged  to  the  very  small  circle  of 
the  musii  i!  i  -  v.  ho  were  distinguished  by  the 
title  of ''Imperial  Royal  Austrian  Chamber  Vir- 
ile was  moreover  Court  Kapellmeister 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The 
deceased  leaves  behind  a  wid  >w  and  three  sons  " 
li.-  was  buried  with  greal  ceremony  and  honor 
in  Prague,  although  he  ha  I  not  lived  in  Bohemia 
for  vein's. 


Mi  so    is  Xi-'.v  York.       I    ■"    '     ■  ol  Monday  last 

ti  lis    'I' 

In  a  musical   H  ive   onlv    Mr.   Theodore 

Thomas  tit  pi  look    Io        VVil  liotit    him    wc 

m  ir  umil  I. ill,  tor,  oil),  r  than  hi  his 
ti .  i..'  hem  d.  except  fi  om 
remind  us  that  such  an 
■  \.-t. 

II.  thlc  a  w  "t  k     that    it     is 
linnieius  arc    prov 
.1    to.    testimonial 
that  coul. I  !...-. .    hi    n    , 
in 
.         I  I     i  lb  ■     ■       at     i'en 

I  it  and  I     Man  opera  have 

le  t  amors  of  them  seem    to 
Ol  I  ue  ish  opera,  however, 
I'he   Pnrcpa-  Rosa-Sc 
eiiin  troup  '  e  on  the 

I  1  III  of  ?  villi     1!  die's     "  pin  n, in  s     Dailgll. 

lei   "        tin     ill.      ISlh    tlie    '  Soiniaiiihiilu"    will    he 
■  1        Rose  1 1.-  -ee  as  .1  tnina. 

■:■  aiih  Mil.-.  Carloua  Patti, 
i  -c .    ,-,  ui  commence   a  con- 
...n  at  Hteinwai    1 1  .11 
Tin     i.'  Opera   t  lompan)   do   not 

Me    .'mm  ii  i    l'i  1 1  i.si  i  n  \,  ihe   pianist,    has    on- 

t.  1    1(1    ::  .a,    .0,1  ||)g  the  slimmer   IllOlltllS. 

The  Bangoi    Win  reports  ot  him  as  fol- 

lows : 

"Mr,  Petei   il  ii      who    made   his  ;i i ~ t  appearance 

a-    is  la     tim -:    piun  -i    to    whose    touch   the 

'       '    a.        <"e   I      -      hoed.         His      !. 

:. -.   -vi    have  ever  seen, 

his    p.ovei    ,.:   drawing   from    his    instrument 

.uml   that  completely   till  every   part  of 

the  hall,  is  only  excelled   let  the  skillful  touches  that 

■   tones ''   e.  I  sweet  as  require  the  closest 

attention  mi  1  t  ...  uplete  stillness  to  render  them 

le." 

An  Apostlk  or  Peace.  Under  this  heading,  the 
London  Orchestra  makes  merry  over  what  seems  cer- 
tainly fair  L'Hine,  as  follows  : 

V  clei  _•■■  man  ol  the  erent   Republic,    the   TI. 

rle  Win    1  .  ui  n :  B  uoklyn,   went    to    Boston   fur 

tlie  Pea. .    1 '  was  \  ery  much  struck  by  it, 

He  liked  it  It.  gave  him  peculiai  feelings  :  mni  on 
his  arrival  home  he  ::  i.  .1  :..  tell  ho  congregation  from 
the  pulpit  how  le-  fit  during  the  hanging  of  y  ,n-, 
and  clanking  of  anvils,  and  I  allowing  .  .1  tens  of  thou- 
-au  is  of  voices      T  ■  thoui   n    a   it 

S         ■■  .-    and    tenors,  ulrosand   l.n-.s,   mingled 
wrestling,   wreai  king,    so>i  til)    even 

depth  . 

t  touched     and  the  grea  m  usic 
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broke  on  the  shore  of  the  soul  in  crystal  and  pearl 
and  am  e  thy  si  of  sound  " 

The  Rev.  T.  de  WittTalmage  is  evidently  a  wag. 
By  "crystal  and  pearl  and  amethyst  of  sound,"  he 
meanl  10  imply  that  the  row  was  composed  of  many 
precious  tones. 

"It  seemed  as  if  all  lullabies,  and  requiems,  and 
warbles,  and  sonnets,  and  serenades,  and  overtures, 
and  orations,  that  had  been   wandering  through  the 

ages,  had  at  last,  found  their  heaven,  clasping  hands 
together  in  one  grand  march,  to  which  an  unconse- 
cratud  eai  was  not  lit  to  listen." 

If  every  loafing  lullaby,  roving  requiem,  wander- 
ing warble  (by  the  way  what  is  a  warhle7")  and 
strolling  serenade  could  be  collected  together  and 
sent  out  of  this  lower  earth  by  means  of  a  yrand  as- 
semblage of  rows,  what  a  capital  plan  it  would  be  to 
get  all  the  organ-grinders,  German  bands,  chanters 
of  "Va  all  sparrer-grass,"  and  eats  who  do  most  fre- 
quent the  Night's  Plutonian  shore,  and  let  them  all 
el  asp  hands  together  in  one  grand  march,  which 
should  rid  us  of  them  forever.  But  we  are  afraid 
that  the  Rev.  T.  de  Witt  Talma^e,  now  that  he  has 
got  home  again,  will  find  that  the  lullabies,  orations, 
warbles  and  so  forth,  go  on  wandering  through  the 
aires  pretty  much  the  same  now  as  they  used  to 
There  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,  despite  all  Bosto- 
nian  Jubtleers  may  say. 

And  what  did  the  audience  think  of  it,  while  the 
warbles  and  sonnets  were  clasping  hands  and  going 
to  heaven  '? 

"Some  wept;  some  shouted;  some  clapped  their 
hands  ;  and  yet  the  tide  continued  to  rise." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  scene  described  by  poor  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  as  he  wras  delivering;  his  farewell  lec- 
ture. "It  was  an  affecting  scene,"  he  savs  ;  "some 
of  the  audience  sleeping  peacefully  on  the  benches, 
others  weeping  piteously  at  the  jokes,  others  leaving 
the  room  never  to  return.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
touching  sight."  From  the  spectacle  which  so  touch- 
ed the  Rev.  T.  de  Witt.  Talmage,  that  good  gentle- 
man of  course  derives  a  moral.  The  moral  would 
strike  a  dull  British  congregation  as  hein^  a  trifle  too 
comic  for  a  pulpit ;  but  American  nreachers  are  not 
to  be  judged  hv  the  Eastern  standard.  This  is  the 
comparison  which  the  reverend  orator  founds  : 

"It  was  an  occasion  to  he  talked  of  and  written 
about  for  all  time.  And  vet  even  that  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  multitude  and  splendor  of  the  as- 
semhlage  of  the  Redeemed,  when  they  come  from 
the  North,  and  the  South,  and  the  East,  and  the 
West,  anil  sit  down  at  the  great  Peace  .Tuhilee  of 
Heaven,  and  ten  million  times  ten  million  trumpeters 
shall  lift  their  trumpets,  and  ten  million  times  ten 
million  harpers  shall  sink'-  their  harps,  and  all  the 
hosts  stretching  off  on  seas  of  glass,  and  reaching  up 
01  everlasting  hills,  shall  lake,  up  the  anthem,  chorus 
of  children,  chorus  of  martyrs,  chorus  of  oceans,  cho- 
rus of  stars,  while  the  Arch-angel,  in  the  might  and 
splendor  of  Eternity,  standing  before  the  great  mul- 
titude, shall  'fat  time  with  his  sceptre." 

The  notion  of  an  archangelic  chef  d'orr.lipstre  is  so 
peculiarly  American  that  we  leave  the  Rev.  T.  de 
Witt  Talmatxe,  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  climax  which  his 
most  original  genius  Ins  created. 

There's  richness  !  Verdv,  of  all  the  crazy  imagery, 
the  sentimental  hifalutm,  fulsome  rhapsody  that  has 
been  written  since  the  Jubilee,  there's  none  can  bold 
a  candle  to  much  that  has  appeared  in  the  religions 
newspapers  or  been  preached  in  pulpits.  Are  these 
some  of  those  "tran*piriugs"  (Query:  pe?*spinngs) 
"of  the  appointed  time,"  which  some  great  poet 
so  eloquently  anticipated  in  bis  rhapsody  on  Peace 
[a  h  Lamartine)  prefixed  to  the  prospectus  of  the 
Jubilee"? 

The  celebrated  violinist,  M  Joachim,  during  a 
winter  residence  in  Northern  Germany,  was  in  the 
habit  of  watching  tin-  sk  iters  on  a  Hue  piece  of  water 
beneath  his  window,  until  one  day  if  occurred  to  him 
to  try  'lie  exercise  himself,  As  he  had  never  vet 
donned  a  pair  of  skates,  he  pat  himself  into  the  hands 
of  ;i  man  who  provided  skates  and  instruction  in  the 
art  on  the  brink  of  the  witer,  and  was  -<>imi  equipped 
and  starred  on  the  ire,  the  m  isrer  leading  Ins  pupil. 
Finding  no  difficulty  in  keeping  Ins  balance  under 
these  circumstances,  Joachim  fell  sure  he  could  go 
ah>ne,  desired  his  leader  to  leave  him,  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  sprawl! ny  on  his  hack  "  Aha  !"  said 
the  te  ieher,  triumphantly,  as  he  raised  bis  prostrate 
pnnil,  "vou  see  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  playing  the 
riddle! 

This  reminds  us  of  the  winter  days  in  Berlin  when 
we  watched  the  skating  on  the  Tbiergarten,  and  saw 
our  friend  John  Paine,  the  organist,  indulging  in  that 
form  of  pedal  practice. 


The  splendid  southern  portal  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
is  now  completed.  It  is  ornamented  with  107  statues, 
38  of  them  life-size,  and  eight  reliefs  representing  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour — all  composed  and  executed 
by  Professor  Mohr. 

The  Council,  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome  in  De- 
eemher,  will,  it  appears,  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  things,  church  music.  The  preliminary 
committee,  which  is  already  at  work,  has  bad  three 
reports  scut  in,  relative  to  the  notation  of  plain  chant. 
It  wants  to  amalgamate  the  seven  different  editions 
in  one  only,  which  would  then  be  obligatory  for  every 
church.  The  authors  of  these  reports  are  the  Ab- 
bate  Liszt,  M.  Fetis,  and  M.  Sain-d'Arod,  formerly 
chapelmaster  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Liszt  was 
in  favor  of  the  "Roman  of  Avignon,"  so  called  be- 
cause the  use  of  it  was  decreed  by  a  papal  bull  dated 
from  that  town.  M.  Fe'tis  accepts  the  edition  revised 
by  the  Council,  M.  Sain-d'Arod  wishes  the  library 
of  the  Vatican  to  be  searched,  for  the  manuscript  of 
Palestrina,  which  is  preserved  there,  and  which  he 
would  have  republished  exactly  as  it  is.  It  dates 
from  1000  ;  it  is  the  first,  with  a  regular  notation,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  more  in  keeping  than  any  other,  with 
the  traditions  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Musical  Transpositions. — M.  Castil-Blaze  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  keys  in 
which  the  chief  solo  pieces  in  11  Barbiere  have  been 
presented  to  the  public.  Of  course  Mme.  Gior^i 
Righetti  sane:  Rosina's  air  in  its  original  key,  F. 
Mme.  Persiani  and  other  sopranos  sang  it  in  G.  Fi- 
garo's air.  written  in  C  for  Zamboni,  is  generally 
sung  in  B  flat ;  Tamburini  sang  it  in  B  natural.  Ba- 
silio's  air,  "La  Calumnia,"  generally  suns:  in  C,  is 
written  in  D.  Bartholo's  air,  written  in  E  flat,  used 
to  be  sung  hy  Lablache  in  V)  flat.  These  particulars 
may  be  interesting  to  those  who  believe  in  the  ah- 
stract  value  of  a  normal  diapason,  and  in  the  absolute 
character  of  keys.  We  have  all  beard  the  principal 
airs  in  //  Barbiere  snng  in  the  keys  in  which  they 
were  not  written.  We  have  seldom  heard  any  of 
them  suns  in  the  keys  in  which  Rossini  wrote  them  ; 
yet  who  can  say  that  by  these  frequent,  constant, 
transpositions,  they  lose  anything  of  their  original 
character — that  Figaro's  air,  for  instance,  sounds 
mournful  when  sung  in  B  flat  1 — Life  of  Rossini,  by 
Satherland  Edwards. 

The  portrait  of  Handel,  presented  by  the  illustrious 
composer  to  bis  relatives  at  Halle,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  in  1750,  has  just  been  bought  by  some 
Hamburgh  dilettanti  for  400  thalers  (£60).  A  town 
subscription  is  proposed,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
purchased  for  the  communal  library,  which  already 
possesses  129  volumes  of  the  master's  manuscript 
scores. 

There's  many  a  slip,  &c.  The  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  here  in  Boston,  had  set  its  heart  upon 
that  portrait  for  the  adornment  of  its  Club  Room  and 
Library,  and  had  actually  forwarded  the  money  to  an 
agent  for  its  purchase.  After  much  strange  vacilla- 
tion of  the  owner  in  regard  to  price,  first  tempting 
purchase  at  1,000  thalers  or  so,  then  warning  us  off 
by  the  startling  sum  of  4,500,  it  suddenly  was  offered 
for  400,  yes  300,  thalers,  just  too  late  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  much  nearer  bidders.  The  portrait  is 
in  oil,  life  size,  representing  the  full  figure  down  to 
the  knees,  and  was  painted  from  life  by  Hudson. 

A  Novel  Solution. — Apropos  of  the  Boston 
Peace  Jubilee,  the  London  Spectator  speculates  after 
tins  fashion  : 

It  was  not  the  volume  of  musical  sound,  which 
was  hardly  perceptibly  increased  hy  the  multitudi- 
nous numbers,  it  was  the  concentrated  volume  of 
sympathy  and  emotion  which  reassured  the  radically 
diffident  genius  of  this  wonderfully  creative  and  nhle 
people.  The  Americans,  like  the  Asiatics,  often 
seem  to  us  daunted  hy  the  greatness  of  the  universe 
thev  live  in,  and  seek  in  visible  symbols  of  popular 
life  for  the  courage  which  they  fail  to  gather  in  the 
solitude  of  individual  worship.  If  there  he  any  other 
explanation  of  the  great  craving  for  something  which 
gives  a  visible  picture  of  the  Grand  Ktre  of  Humani- 
ty, in  its  united  yearnings  and  hopes,  we  cannot  find 
it.  Their  pride  in  the  vast  scx}q  of  their  continent 
reacts,  as  we  fancy,  in  a  port  of  shiver  of  awe  upon 
their  hearts,  and  thev  fly  for  reassurance,  not  to  rev- 
en.'  and  meditation,  but  to  populous  meetings  which 
''resolve"  on  some  common  sentiment,  or  better  still, 
where  that  is  possible,  thev  have  recourse  to  great 
human  liturgies  of  liberty  and  praise,  like  this  Mon- 
ster Musical  Festival  of  June,  1S69. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Flashing  "Eyes.     3.     G  to  g.  Centemari.  40 

The  "flashing  eye<     that  "never  can  be   mine  "     A 

sadly  beautiful  song,    with   a,  varied,  and  expressive 
melody, 

Non  torno.   Turn  not  away.  4.  G  to  g.  Centemari,  40 
A  fine  new  Italian  song  in  excellent  it  ■  le      Tht     ab- 
ject, a  supplication  to  the   loved  one  not  to   depart, 
allows  deep  pathos  and  expres  ion.     Add  this  and  the 
other  to  your  list  of  good  foreign  songs. 

Ask  me  no  more.     (Frage  nicht).      Voice,  Flute 
and  Piano.     4.     Eh  to  g.  Proi  h. 

A  beautiful  German  son;?,  well  arranged  for  Voice 
and  two  instruments.  Try  it  the  next  musical  even- 
ing, substituting  a  Violin  for  Flute  at  will. 

Thady  O'Flinn.     2.     1)  to  e.  Molloy.  35 

A  capital  Irish  song,  half  humorous,  half  tender, 
and  pretty  all  through. 

Of  thee  I  think.     (Ich  denke  dein).     3.     Al  to  a. 

Reichnrdt..  SO 
Another  fine  German  song,   making  the   repertoire 
of  such  music  for  this  bulletin  quite  rich   and   valua- 
ble. 

It  is  a  good  Thing  to  give  Thanks.     Qmrtet. 

Emerson.  GO 
Quartet   or   anthem    for   the   church   service.       A 

"good  thing''  to  give  thanks  with. 

Faithful  Echo.     3.     C  to  e.  Ganz.  40 

A  pretty  maiden  puts  echo  to  a  very  good  use  in  an- 
swering lover's  questions.  Echo  has  no  objection  to 
respond  to  such  a  nice  melody  as  this. 

Passing  awav  into  Sunlight.     3.     A  to  e.     Ellis.  30 

The  sentiment,  is  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  so 
well  united  to  the  music  that  the  song  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  a  standard  one. 

Her  Bright  Smile.     Duet.  3.  Ah  to  f    Wriqhton.  35 
Nothing  hardly  has  pleased    more    than    this,    as  a 
gone;,  and  as  a  piano   piece.     So    its   popularity   as   a 
duet  is  already  established. 

Love  nn1  beloved  !     3.     B6  to  d.  Rerchardt. 

Still  another  charming  German-English  song.  Will 
not  disappoint  you. 

When  the  Silver  Snow  is  falling.     Duet.     3. 

B6  to  f.  Smart.  40 

A  pretty  duet,  which  one  may  like  now  far  its  cool- 
ness, aud  in  the  winter  for  its  well  imagined  verses. 

The  Mariners.     (I  naviganti).     Trio  for  Sopra- 
no, Tenor  and  Bass.     4      E6  to  g. 

liandi  :         ~ "' 

Beautiful  for  sea  and  shore.  Sounding  over  the 
seas  of  Italy,  the  effect  of  such  music  must  be  sur- 
prisingly sweet. 

Turn  from  them,  Willie  !  3.  E  to  e.       Salisbury.  30 
Song  and  Chorus.     A   most   touching   appeal,  and 
good  Temperance  song. 

Molly  Adair.     Song  and  Cho,   3.  Eft  toe.  Hoag.  35 
'Very  pleasing  ballad  iu  the  favorite  ballad  style. 

Instrumental. 

Walking  in  the  Park.      Var.     4.     D.  Pratt.  50 

Favorite  melody  well  arranged.     Slips   easily    from 
the  fingers. 
I'll  follow  thee.     Polonaise.     3.     Ah.         Prat/.  50 
Also  very  well  arranged,   and  a  good   instructive 
piece. 
Coliseum  Waltz.     3.     C.  Turner.   30 

Quite  pleasing,  and  the  name  a  good  one.    Buy  it 
a.s  a  memento. 
Whirlpool  Galop.     Hamburger  Sprudel  Galop. 

3.     C.  Par/ow.  35 

"With  that  clear  metallic  ring  which   imparts  such 
brilliancy  to  the  best  German  Dance  music. 
In  Wild  Haste.     Galop.     3.     E.  Faust..  30 

Like  the  above,  brilliant,  and  in  good  popular  style. 

Books. 

The  Picnic.  A  Cantata.  By  J.  R.  Thomas.  1 .00 
A  pretty  affair  with  an  unpretending  title,  which  is 
hnrdly  good  enough  for  the  music,  that  being  very 
pleasing.  Arranged  for  mixed  voices,  but  an  added 
dera  it  equally  available  for  three  female 
voices.  So  it  is  just  the  thing  for  Seminaries  ;is  well 
as  for  the  outside  world.  Incidents  and  Pi  ci 
The  Gathering.  The  Departure  (Boat  song),  The  Ar- 
rival,  Swinging  Song,  Flower  Sons,  Waltz  Song, 
I,,  ighing  Glee,  Skipping  Song,  The  Storm,  The  ?uc- 
shine  after  Ruin,  Farewell,  and  Homeward  Bound. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  foi  everyfour  ounce*,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music].  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
e  in  i  btair.ing  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  -i'  B  fiat.  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  h'ghest  note,  if  on  the  stafl 
■it.  itahi    letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 
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For  D wigtbt's  Jouroiil  of  Mu>ic 

Hafisd 

(After  Slirai  SfiliS.fi  ) 
Mv  heart,  SO  le'il  vv-hid.nl. 

If..-',  throbbcsl  f lion,  will]  nml  high, 
When  she,  light-footed  m  tiden, 

Willi  ain  step  floats  bi  ' 
Ahonl  her  shoulders  il  iweth 

A  veil  of  il:r//'i:i"  whiteness  ; 
Beneath  each  d  :rt  lash  gloweth 

A  fire  of  magic  brightness  ; 
Her  rippling  nijrhl  bbn  I.  tret  scs 

Ilalf  shade  her  bosoms'  sweetness, 
A  rose's  moss  ilie  dress  is, 

That  folds  her  form's  complctenc  -  , 
And  all  is  lovely  motion, 

All  youthful  gri s  charming, 

To  soft,  yet  wild  emotion 

My  soul,  my  senses  warming, 
Until,  too  heavy- la  len, 

This  hearl  of  mine  beats  high, 
When  she,  light-footed  mni  len, 

With  airy  step  floats  In  ' 
Jsareissus  flowers,  an  1  roses 

Around  her  robe  are  twining  ; 
Its  purple  hem  discloses 

Hei  foot,  in  scarlet  shining. 
<  )h,  rounded  foot  so  tender ' 

Oli,  fine  white  hands'  compli  tenoss  ' 
Oh,  lip  ut'  ruby  splendor  1 

KncliaiititiL',  endless  sweetness  1 
M  v  heart  >o  heavy -laden, 

[low  throhhesl  thou,  wild  and  high, 
When  she,  light  fo  it  "I  maid  in, 

With  airy  step  floats  \>\  ' 

On  the  roof  she  stood  as  I  wen!  hi  , 

With  her  rohc  and  Iressi  -   phn  ed  the  wind, 
While  to  her  my  parting  song  sang  I  : 
"  Fare  thee  well,  dear  child,  ■  weet,  good,  tin  i  kind  ! 
We  must  part  in  pain, 
Bui  sIiuII  meet  again, 
When  the  marriage  feast  awaiteth  me! 

"  Laden  camels  will  [  brine;  thee,  dear  ; 

Richest  stuff  for  robe  and  wide  schwahvar 
For  thy  fingers,  henna  choice  and  clear  , 
Spikenard  for  thy  lone;  ambrosial  hair ; 
Silks  most  line  and  Ih-rht, 
Satins  thick  and  bright, 
And  thy  mothei  shall  contcnti  1  be  '  " 

On  the  rool   she  stood  ;   1  passed  alone;, 

While  her  little  hand  she  wave. I  to  me  ; 
Warm  winds  bore  to  her  my  parting  son  r, 
And  with  robe  and  tress  played  tenderly. 
"  Fare  thee  well,  my  love, 
Homeward  will  I  rove, 
When  the  marriage  feasl  awaiteth  me  !  ' 

F.lNNY     R  IV  MOST)    KlTThl: 


Christine  Nilsson. 

(  From  tht  hond  m  l  irehestrn.] 

I. 

Tim  history  of  art,  like  the  history  of  politics, 
often  repeats  itself;  its  law  of  succession  is  exem- 
plified to  many  ways.  Twenty-two  years  ago  a 
certain  "  Swedish  Nightingale"  burs!  upon  the 
world  at  a  ton  •  when  the  fortunes  of  line  art  in 
this  country  were  al  a  verv  low  ebb.     Two  \     .  - 


:t""  a  vounger  and  fresher  Swedish  Niehtiri  i  de 
alighted  on  IC'iulisli  shores  al  i  time  when  the 
pros]      t    of     ■   s  of  om    ipera  hoi        looked 

larh     ho  i   1    -s.      In    both   ease     ' :       voi I    Ihe 

el   "  ne'e   exercised   the  :    ti]     n    : '  ■■ 

f  the  despot  t 

[n  1st:  the  then  tlire  :l  ir  of  Her  Map 
:  il  "1  ! .  :  i  :  !  ;  he  best  of  i  i  i 
bh  ssiiio  the  adi  cnl   of  .hoar,   I  ,intl       Things  had 


«one  «  ii       .i  ■    ;        i   i    with  him  ;   the 


■ 


UlSe 


h    ■      •     ■  i      to  clos  loot       -.  hi  '.   the  t  nr  Swcd 

■  •■■      e.l  lenlv  turned  the  head     nl    [/ond  m- 
evs    and     the     ti  1  i    of    In    '     '  I  i     I  1         'I 
1  i  ■■  •  i  e.     In  i  ■-.:  ;•    i  wen!  y  years  late  ,  as  deen  a 
gin  an      emed  up    ipon  the    fortunes   of  I  lie 

and  aa  iin  the  kiudl  v  Norl  in 

in  Christine  Nilsson.     "  W  he 

,:"'  ;>  o\    ■  '        law ■'■         Mr  M.trle 

had     i      .  ■   !    at    the     i  ■      ■      ■     ■ 
wh     h  pi  ece.des  an  improbable   lawi        i    t  i    ea     e 
nevertheless,  an  I    M  r.    M  tplesnn    v    ke 
.In n ti  to  fi i   !   '     ■ ,  ■  ' :     hi      new 
i,  anil   his  theatre    fain  I         i  :  ■      :  ol 

t  >•  cnl  v  j  ea  s  I   'fore  had  repeated  il  i 

looh    a    single    I     iring     had    i ;       ■         all       Old 

opera  n -.    ■  ■    :       :    Jenny     !  ■       nice 

and  the  eonseqt  tnd  la 

ilar  exeil  tmenl  in  these  staidei      in   -       'i   m 
i-n    .]     wi  re  ea2'  r    f  >r   the    antecedei 

r  w  1         i  '     i       .i         1        ; 
[lit.   bi  :  ■  ; 

tie  or  nothing      V\'  ho  wa     sin    '   where 
how   iv as   i t   sh      ;  id 
i  I  Engla  e  ?  Pafti  we    kn  :w.    I  .•:  ■  ■  n 

we  knew,  bul  h  I 

dimly  as  a  .■  tut::'  i : it    the    H  Lyi 

"  All  precious  tilings,    disi  ovei  ed    late,    to   th 
thai  seek  them  is  [London 

nt  at  the  tard  f 

Paris  had  enjoyed  tl 

I  the.  an  and  no  i 

now    had    h  en    prt'  e.i         Ii    or   pati 

enough  to  contnsl  the  privil w    Ii  Pari* 

th  on  t  he  q  e  n  e  v:  e  d     V\         wen     ' '  ■  ■ 

new  ai  tit  t's  antec  tdenl    5 

II. 

The  pi  oi  ince  of  Sn  I  famous 

for   a    tr  idil  ion    conferring    sund   ■ 

privileges   upon    it-    com nity       Five    cantons 

which  form  the 

bear  ■''      ■  r  Wcland        ;nifyii        I  I  I 

There  i     i  legend  in  ... 

hetweei    Swi   ten    n   !  I '  nmark    before    the    two 
kingdoms    were  i   :    I  if  the    pati    iti 

dt  ed  of  a  Wei  uid  .jit  1  n  imed  Blind  t 
•  In  lith  of  the  north.  All  tit"  fighting  men  ol 
1  were  afield,  awaiting  the  Danes,  when  a 
ime.nt  of  the  army  of  itn  aders  un  '.xpe  tedly 
tppeared  in  Smoland.  Bliiida.a  patri  m  Swetle, 
left  in  charge  of  her  fathei  's  or  hu  c  istle, 

(the  legi  ti  I  is  va  ;u  •  concerning  I 

h  i    Kartell  m  I   prove  1   hersell  d    to   the 

emergency.      Welcoming  the  inva  lers,  sh  i 
them  into  a         i  of  seem  il  \ .   and    at    the 

close  of  a    banquet,   contriving    to    abst.rael    the 
anus,  gave  the  signal  to  a  bn  ..voted   - 

ish  wi n  who  fell  upon  the  Danes   and    ■ 

cred  them,  from  the  chiefs  downwards;  the 
■.'"tier  il  being  undei  i  ik<  n  by  Blind  i  herself 
However  apocryphal  the  story,  ii  lit-'  received 
some  reco;  n  '  I  m  il  the  h  in  I-  of  the  kings  of 
Sweden.  In  memory  of  the  sood  service  ol 
Blinda  and  her  women,  sundry  r'\..s  wen 
remitted  to  Weland ;  equality  of  inheritance 
with  the  males  was  conferred  upon  the  females 
of  the  province;  and  especial  honors  are  still 
accorded  to  a  W" eland  lady  when  she  marries  or 
is  buried. 

Fa   in  i    if  the  privil  :ge  !  can      is     tl    a   village 


three  leatrn  from  the  imall  town  .it"  Vex'ce, 
Christine  V'-.-.i  was  born.  Her  par. tilts  were 
humble  in  eon  flit  ion  p  tsants  laboring  upon  an 
ine  .  ensi  ve  t  inn.  I  '■  '  ire  the  age  of  ',en  the 
.  a-    al  abiliti  ol    little    '■         '    ■■     isserled    itsell 

in  vari    a  i ...,\-       'i    ic  child    w  as    kno.iai 

for  a  sii       I   i        weet  voice,  and  for  a  fail  knowl- 

f   •  he  i  i  ilin,    picked    no  \,,,  ih  •./  ird.      <  )c- 

easionalb   her  parents    woultl    send    her    to    the 

fairs  held  in  the     :tl'  a  ■  ti  t  i  .  .    1  *  mall  towns 

of  the  district,  whei  .•  'he  hit! i   I'    beauty  and 

fresh.       ■         ntring  earn     1    a    few  copper-pieci  -. 
.ai..  enough  to  th       a.  .1  woi  king    CO  ip!e    al 
home. 

1 ; , :  •  .  I   .  •     i     :        I   ...       o. r i     ........,■    enough 

in  their  mo  lesl  "  :\   (S  nol  in  1  being  if    fi a 

ri  'Ii  pro\  ince  )  to  the  fair  t:h  I  It  di    musii  tan   with 

..    lutiful  eye      md   in  inno    ait    face. 

T  ,  ■  g  .ntrv,  to  ..  t  en.  lab  .at.  in  i  I.-  in  put  ies  from 

time  to    tan  •    afi  er    <   hrisl  me  :   and    one    or    two 

and    mo'!,.  .-    to    allow    her    to 

i      i  i  raining  in    music.      The  child, 

how  ivcr,  foi   loi   [resisted  all    attempts    to    sepa- 

-.     |  ...     :    .a    hei     parents,    though    tin-    I  itte.r 

seemed  willing  to  avail    themselves  ol    tie'    oflers 

t  epeatedlv  made  to  them. 

Thev  h  el  raas  in  i  n  in  ;h  to  he  tempted  ;  for  at 
!  hi-   :..■.  :...  I   tie-     s   i   -  ei    ho  :   eh  ll  I    was    MO  I    po  if 

Chri    ine  hersell  w  is  the  ;  ..an  ;esl  of  -even  ;    and 
a  Frem  h  i  hi  onicler    put-.:'.-    hei    a-    genei  ally 
wi ...  i-'    al  clothes  ot  .me  ol    her    broth- 
ers     French  how  ever,  often   allow 
iting  an  eflccl  t..   overstep    their 
i      .   ■  •  .. 
:  o, ,    while    singing    to    lea-    own    violin 
e     ,m  :    [leasants    at  a 
fair,  a  si                                  red   her    the    magnifi- 
cent sum  of  20  i                 '   i  tl   .a1    t  wi-nfy- 
four  shillings  of    our    neat  a       it     she     Wi  stld    join 
I.     -  roupe.      Here  at  all  events   was   a    prae!  ail 
proposal     ■                           ual    tei  ms.     It     would 

seem  however  that    Chrisfi leclined    tins    first 

engagement,  notwi  hstanding  the  liberality  of 
tl  .-  ■.'  a,.,  n,  or.  What  an  itit.a  esting  subjeel 
for  a  ■  uid  mi',.,  in  view  ..I'  the  after- 

care  :■  of   th..    artisl  :   ('.ratine    Nilsson    offered 
..■nt 
She  .Ii  1  ne  join  the  man    of   enps    and    balls, 
:  her  at  length     somewhere  about    the 
.,  j  .  0f  tim  '..'ai  .a  fi  urteen       d  imiciled  with  t!i" 
.    ..  of    l.-aiha-  m    a  lady    once    celebrated 
in  her  .      .:.' :  '.     a     I         tgei     t ■ ' . ' I ' a-    the    name    of 
'i        Valerius      A   gentleman    amateur    named 
n-'hai    was!   e  mca   sol    persuading   Chris- 
tine t  i   dedi    ite   1  11  n  illy    to    music,  and 
:        igl    his  inti  iducti  m  th,.  i  oung  girl    took    up 
a    position    in     the     Baroness's    household,    and 
received  her  first  lessons  from  her. 

She  «  a-  an  apt  scholar;  and  in  a  short  time 
her  instructressjudged  her  lit  to  leave  Gothen- 
burg, where  the  Baroness  lived,  lor  Stockholm. 
Here  Christine  studied  under  Franz  Berwald, 
and  bet. a  a,  one  of  In-  pupils,  she  attracted    the 

t.oti f  royalty.     From  Stockholm  her    patrons 

sen!  her  to  Pari-,  where  -a mpleted  her  mu- 
sical edu  ition  an  hr  \\  artel,  a  very  Warwick 
ol'  his  craft,  a  true  Diva-maker.     A  dozen  ; 

owe  t'eir  relebrity  to  the  care  and 
shrewdness  of  this  teacher ;  hut  had  he  trained 
only  a  Christine  Nilsson  his  lame  would  he  com- 
plete. 

III. 

Three  years  were  devoted  by    Wartel    to   the 

...ii  ol  Mile.  Nil--  in's  supple  voice    and   to 

training  her  in  declamation,  in  style,    and    in    all 

the  arts  that  belong  to  the  lyric  stage.  An  easv 
t  isk,  when  the  master  was  so  able  and  the  pupil 
-o  gifted.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Wartel  pro- 
L.na  ed  her  lit  to  make  her  debut,  and  gave    M. 
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Carvalho,  Mm  manager  o(  the  Lyrique,  a  hint    as 
to  the  rising  of  this  bright  particular  star. 

An  opera  manager  is  only  too*  glad  to  secure 
fresh  talent,  when  the  warrant  of  it  is  undeniable. 
M.  Carvalho  took  Wand's  advice.  Mile.  Nils- 
son  accepted  an  engagement  to  appeal-  in 
'■  Violetta,"  a  French  translation  of "  l.a  Traviuta," 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1864. 

She  was  11. iw  eighteen  years  of  age;  fair, 
slender,  graceful  in  carriage,  amiable  in  features, 
with  the  light  blue  eyesof  the  Scandinavian  race. 
As  the  curtain  rose  the  audience  were  aware  of 
an  unaccustomed  apparition  ;  a  Violetta  gentle 
and  dignified  rather  than  passionate,  displaying 
grace  instead  of  sensuous  languors,  innocence  in 
the  plaee  tiC  recklessness. 

The  trails  of  Mile.  Nilsson's  performance  of  this 
character  are  now  of  European  notoriety  ;  but  it 
was  new  to  the  French  audience  in  inii4.  They 
were  little  prepared  for  the  novel  rendering.  A 
succession  of  dark,  Southern,  warm-blooded  can- 
talrici  had  portrayed  the  Lady  of  the  Cainelias 
as  an  amorous,  voluptuous,  seductive  sort  of  Circe, 
a  trifle  dissolute,  not  to  say  vulgar.  Here  was  a 
wide  departure  from  the  traditional  role  :  Vio- 
letta shorn  of  her  naughtiness,  Violetta  with  fair 
hair,  light  blue  eyes,  a  calm  brow  ;  full  of  love, 
hut  a  love  consistent  with  self-sacrifice  ;  not  the 
Sybarite  passion  of  previous  Traviatas ;  some- 
thing very  different  and  much  mote  agreeable  to 
contemplate. 

It  was  the  idealization  of  unsanctioned  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  spirituals  French  recognized  the 
subtlety  of  the  conception,  and  applauded  to  the 
echo.  The  new  rendering  accorded  perfectly 
with  the  fresh,  clear,  beautiful  voice.  Both  were 
pure,  unstrained,  unspoiled.  In  both  lay  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  highest  outcome  of  art, 
since  it  proves  that  in  the  cultivation  of  art  the 
purity  of  nature,  is  not  forgotten. 

The  Swedish  diva  has  widely  improved  on 
that  first  performance,  with  the  practice  that 
makes  perfect.  But  the  personation  even  then 
was  great  enough  to  arouse  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion in  Paris.  The  critics  discovered  a  new 
genius;  an  artist,  whose  dramatic  power  was 
worthy  of  her  bright  soprano  voice  and  thorough 
style.  The  press  hurst  into  eulogium.  The 
staid  Moniteur  Universe!,  bended  the  acclamations. 
"  She  has  transitions,"  exclaimed  the  critic  of  the 
Mtnifeur,  "  which  resemble  the  murmurs  of  the 
infinite  ;  at  times  her  songs  fall  from  patrician 
lips  like  phrases  lowly  uttered  by  a  duchess  of 
olden  time.  Her  sigh  is  a  melody,  her  breath  a 
caress.  If  she  interprets  Verdi  thus,  how  would 
she  sing  Mozart  !  " 

"Never  has  death,"  wrote  M.  Nestor  Roqueplan 
in  the  ConstitiUionnel,  "  presented  itself  in  a  soft- 
er and  more  touching  guise  than  under  the  young 
leatures  and  with  the  sweet  voice  of  the  new 
singer.  The  repugnant  reality  of  this  agony 
was,  as  it  were,  veiled  and  idealized  under  a 
poetic  film.  Violetta  did  not  die,  she  seemed  to 
dissolve  in  a  melodious  atmosphere." 

With  the  due  allowance  made  to  the  fervor  of 
French  writers,  always  exalted  when  their  sym- 
pathies are  strongly  aroused,  nobody  will  contest 
the  justness  of  the  criticism.  Later  years  indeed 
have  verified  it  in  the  amplest  manner. 

IV. 

The  speculation  of  the  critic  of  the  Moniteur 
was  destined  to  be  ratified.  In  Verdi,  Mile. 
Nilsson  was  matriculated  ;  in  Mozart  she  subse- 
quently took  her  lyrical  degree.  The  music  of 
Mozart  was  after  all  the  test-point,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  the  young  Swedish  artist 
could  sing  the  "  Don  Giovanni"  music  and  the 
exceptional  idle  of  Astrafiammante  in  "  Die  Zau- 
berflSte"  was  soon  afforded. 

M.  Carvalho,  the  manager  of  the  Lyrique,  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  making  known  to  the 
Parisians,  from  time  to  time,  the  beauties  of 
Mozart's  masterpieces.  The  possession  of  so 
excellent  a  soprano  as  Mile.  Nilsson  decided  him 
to  repeat  the  experiment  with  all  lavishness  in 
the  matter  of  cast  and  scenic  accessory.  "  Don 
Juan"  (at  the  Lyrique  French  adaptations  of 
opera  are  performed)  should  be  his  first,  essay. 

The    newly-accorded    liberty   of   the   theatres 


favored  the  attempt.  Under  the  old  system  of 
privilege,  certain  I  heat  res  were  limited  to  a 
certain  range  of  the  drama.  "  Don  Juan,"  for 
example,  could  be  played  only  at  the  Academic 
Imperials  de  la  Musique,  a  patent  house.  There 
it  had  been  produced;  had  been  played,  like 
Gluck's  "  Aleesle,"  some  six  weeks  or  two 
months;  and  had  been  quietly  shelved  .line  die. 
Mozart's  glorious  music  was  voted  old  and  ex- 
ploded, of  little  value,  save,  to  decorate  the 
library  of  some  musical  archaeologist,  fond  of 
amassing  lyrical  antiquities.  "  La  ci  darem  "and 
"  II  niio  tesoro"  were  dead  as  the  Doges,  and 
about  as  interesting. 

In  addition  to  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  reviving  a  taste  for  Mozart — obstacles  arising 
froul  Parisian  ignorance  and  prejudice —there 
had  always  been  the  difficulty  ot  finding  a 
'•  Queen  of  Night  "  for  the  composer's  other  mas- 
terpiece, the  "  Zanlierfliilc."  The  music  of  this 
character  is  written  with  inordinately  high  notes  ; 
the  frequent  use  of  the  F  in  alt  debars  most 
soprani  from  uudertaking  the  role.  Singers 
there  have  been — like  Mile.  Carlotta  Patti — 
able  to  reach  these  notes  with  sufficient  ease  ; 
but  such  singers  are  as  often  destitute  of  the 
dramatic  qualifications  demanded  by  the  part. 

M.  Carvalho  thought  he  had  obtained  a  sopra- 
no equally  competent  in  the  histronic  and  the 
vocal  requirements  of  the  role,  and  determined 
to  produce  the  "  Don  Juan  "  tentatively,  with 
"  Die  Zauberfiote"  translated  into  "La  Flute 
Enchantee"  in  reserve.  The  result  proved  that 
he  had  not  underrated  his  resources.  Mile. 
Nilsson  he  cast,  for  the  part  of  Donna  Elvira, 
Mine.  Miolan-Carvalho,  his  wife,  undertook  Zer- 
lina,  Mme.Charton-Demeur,  Donna  Anna;  and 
the  parts  of  Don  Juan,  Don  Ottavio,  Leporello, 
were  respectively  assigned  to  M.  Barre,  M. 
Michot,  and  M.  Troy.  A  well-selected  orchestra 
seconded  this  capital  ensemble;  the  chorus  was 
good,  the  scenery  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As 
was  a  natural  consequence,  the  issue  fulfilled  the 
manager's  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Once  more  Parisian  audiences  discovered  a 
new  delight.  So  sweet,  so  tender,  so  gracious 
an  Elvira  they  had  never  ri  alized.  She  moved, 
the  embodiment  of  Mozart's  inspired  fancy,  a 
blue-eyed,  spiritual  presence,  whom  it  was  Don 
Juan's  blackest  infamy  ever  to  have  wronged. 
And  this  was  the  music  accounted  dull  and  obso- 
lete !  this  the  singing  which  but.  for  a  manager's 
far-sightedness  Parisian  dullards  might  have 
foregone  ! 

The  victory  was  gained ;  Don  Juan  became  a 
French  subject,  by  terms  of  naturalization.  Mar- 
seilles, Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Lille  and  Rouen 
followed  the  example  of  Paris,  and  mounted  the 
opera.  Only  the  accident  of  birth  prevented 
Mozart  being  claimed  a  Frenchman  at  once. 
As  it  was,  the  critics  were  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  Germany  for  having  forestalled  them  with 
the  composer.  In  revenge  they  triumphed  over 
Sweden  in  having  robbed  her  of  the  artist! 

A'. 

The  success  of  "  Don  Juan  "  paved  an  even 
way  for  the  attempt  which  M.  Carvalho  had  in 
his  mind:  the  production  of  "Die  Zauherfiote." 
Mounted  with  great  care,  and  possessed  of  the 
advantage  bestowed  upon  it  by  such  a  Queen  of 
Night  as  Mile.  Nilsson,  its  reception  was  assured 
the  moment  Astrafiammante  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  "  It  was  a  revelation,"  wrote  one  eminent, 
critic  of  the  performance  ;  "  that  voice  so  splendid, 
virginal,  correct,  flexible,  equal  throughout  its 
rare  extent,  modulating,  trilling  to  inaccessible 
heights."  They  were  not  inaccessible,  since 
Mile.  Nilsson  attained  them  ;  but  the  license  of 
criticism  must  be  understood.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  marvellous  rendering  of  Astrafiammante's 
two  celebrated  airs,  unexampled  for  difficulty, 
yet  easily  conquered  by  her  exceptional  gifts, 
transformed  a  meagre  part  into  "  a  revelation," 
and  a  dull  libretto  into  a  triumph.  Stupid  as  is 
"  the  book  "  of  the  Magic  Flute,  with  its  incom- 
prehensible mysticism,  its  assumption  of  Free- 
masonry intrigue,  and  the  aimlessness  of  action 
throughout  it ;  still  more  silly  as  it  is  in  the 
French    adaptation,   wherein   the    German   tran- 


scendentalism has  been  botched  altogether  ;  the 
opera  at  once  entered  upon  a  splendid  run. 
French  audiences,  lively  enough  in  a  general 
way  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  lost  sight  of  all 
ludicrousness  of  dialogue  and  action  in  the  spell 
of  Christine  Nilsson's  voice.  Sic  became  the 
talk  of  Paris;  she  "sang  stars"  as  Mozart  said 
of  Mine.  Lange,  the  original  Queen  of  Night; 
she  sang  gold  and  silver  as  well  —into  the  pocket 
of  the   happy  manager  of  the  Lyrique. 

VI. 

The  reputation  of  the  new  star  of  the  Lyrique, 
and  the  curiously  long  run,  nearly  300  nights,  of 
Mozart's  fantastic  opera  achieved  through  her 
genius,  naturally  reached  the  ears  of  our  London 
managers,  at  that  time  straining  every  nerve  in 
rivalry.  Luckily  for  Mr.  Mapleson,  he  made  the 
best  bid  for  preference,  and  secured  the  Swedish 
prima  donna  at  a  time  when  he  was  being  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  by  his  competitor.  In  "Su'7 
Mr.  Cye  was  having  it  all  his  own  way  ;  Mr. 
Mapleson  was  beginning  to  fall  in  the  rear.  At 
Covent  Garden  Patti  still  shone  an  undimmed 
star  of  brightness;  Lucca,  a  fresher  attraction, 
offered  the  stimulus  of  novelty  anil  variety.  At 
Her  Majesty's  there  was  Tieljens,  incomparably 
great  in  opera  of  the  broad  heroic  cast,  but  a 
presence  to  which  the  public  had  been  used  for 
successive  seasons  and  now  demanded  a  new 
excitement,  lima  de  Murska  had  been  brought 
forward  a  season  before,  but  audiences  were  but 
lukewarm  at  the  best  towards  Mile,  de  Murska; 
and  this  year  she  had,  in  spite  of  promises,  not 
appeared.  Mongini,  Santley  and  Trebelli,  it  is 
true,  were  still  to  the  fore  ;  but  the  opera-going 
multitude  craved  a  special  sensation,  and,  failing 
any  particular  novelty,  went  where  they  could 
enjoy  beauty,  youth,  and  espieglerie  in  Lucca  and 
Patti. 

The  time  was  therefore  ripe  for  a  startling 
debut:  "  the  hour  "  had  arrived,  and  with  the 
hour  "  the  woman."  The  10th  of  June  was 
advertised  for  the  new  singer's  appearance  ;  and 
some  presentiment  of  delight — more  likely  some 
knowledge  of  the  Lyrique  artist's  excellence 
borne  hitherward  by  those  who  had  seen  her  in 
Paris— crowded  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  the 
roof.  The  "  Trariata  "  was  the  opera  advertised 
— at  no  time  a  favorite  with  English  audiences, 
ru  the  character  of  the  libretto  and  its  groping 
into  unholy  ways.  Still  a  foreign  language  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  sins,  and  Verdi's  music  atones 
for  another  multitude.  Added  to  this  was  the 
expectation  that  the  new  singer  would  condone 
all  the  remaining  sins,  if  any  more  could  be  found. 
The  theatre  was  crammed. 

It  was  the  story  of  Paris  repeated.  Christine 
Nilsson  appeared  and  London  capitulated.  "  One 
glance,"  wrote  the  Saturday  Review,  quoting  Rob- 
ert Schumann's  remark  on  Schubert,"  one  glance, 
and  the  world  shone  fresh  again."  A  murmur 
of  admiration,  harbinger  of  the  interest  to  be 
gained,  ran  through  the  house  at  the  apparition 
of  the  pale,  slender,  fair-haired  divinity  who  was 
such  a  satire  upon  the  naughty  words  she  had  to 
utter.  "Grande,  svelte,  graciense,"  as  the  French 
ciitics  had  called  her,  she  resembled  in  no  whit 
the  Italian  ideal  of  Violetta.  She  that  dissipated 
little  personage  who  has  to  sing  her  conviction 
that  "all  the  world  is  folly  except  that  which  is 
pleasure"!  She  the  reveller  who  has  to  pour 
out  all  her  soul  in  an  invitation  to  drink,  and 
who  pursues  ber  rackety,  reckless  career  until 
Boredom  in  the  shape  of  old  Germont,  and  con- 
sumption in  the  shaoe  of  interesting  little  coughs 
over  a  dainty  handkerchief,  put  an  end  to  her 
naughty  life  !  The  idea  was  absurd.  This  was 
simply  a  graceful  gentlewoman,  pure  in  look, 
refined  in  bearing,  as  distinct  from  the  prototype 
of  Dumas  fits  as  Enid  from  Vivien,  as  Beatrice 
from  Francesca, 

It  was  her  voice  which  opened  the  door  of  a 
new  delight  :  and  then  that  crowded  audience 
recogn:zed  the  beauty  of  the  new  conception. 
A  pure  soprano  sfogato,  bright  and  tender  as 
a  May  morning  and  clear  and  limpid  as  a 
stream;  an  intonation  faultlessly  accurate;  no 
strain,  no  attempt  at  forcing,  but  a  natural  power 
which  made  certain  notes  audible    at    a   distance 
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unattainable  by  stronger  organs  ;  these  were  the 
qualities  at  first  recognizable  in  the  impetuous 
"  Libiamo  ne'  lieti  caliei."  Then  came"  Ah  tors 
e  lui  che  anima,"  displaying  a  sympathetic  qual- 
ity of  the  lower  tones,  ami  producing  so  lively  an 
impression  of  pleasure  that  bouquets  thus  early  in 
the  evening  began  to  fall.  But  the  singer  had 
her  work  yet  to  perform,  and  the  first  large 
bouquet  was  laid  upon  the  table,  like  a  Bill,  for 
further  consideration.  Later  on,  the  wraith  of 
bouquets  became  onerous. 

As  the  opera  advanced,  so  did  the  young  singer 
in  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  Refined  as  was 
her  style  of  acting,  gentle  as  her  features,  they 
lent  themselves  readily  to  every  variety  of 
emotion  ;  thus  the  admiration  which  the  appear- 
ance of  Violetta  awakened  in  the  bedroom-scene 
became  submerged  in  sympathy  for  her  woes, 
soon  as  the  unfortunate,  lady  began  to  sing.  The 
wail  ofregretfor  a  lost  past,  with  the  sorrow 
suggested  in  the  reed  accompaniment,  the  growth 
of  weakness  in  the  frame  and  voice  of  the  singer, 
and  then  the  passionate  hurst,  at  dying  so  young, 
which  rang  clear  ami  bell-like  throughout  tic 
house;  combined  to  render  the  last  act  memora- 
ble. The  artifices  of  Piccolomini  ami  liossio — 
artifices  which  used  to  give  this  act  something  of 
a  charnel-house  character — were  left  unemployed 
by  Nilsson.  She  overstepped  neither  the  modesty 
of  nature  nor  the  dignity  of  art.  In  particular, 
she  abandoned  the  spasmodic  cough  and  the 
other  dismal  indications  of  phthisis  in  its  last  stage, 
with  which  other  artists  had  embellished  the 
latter  end  of  Yioletta's  career  In  Nilsson's 
hand,  the  tragedy  was  capable  of  another  signi- 
fication. Violetta  dies,  but  scarcely  of  consump- 
tion.    She  fades  away,  a  victim    to  disappointed 

love,  to  unmanly  scorn.     Tl nelodious  athor," 

in  which,  according  to  the  French  feuilletoniste, 
she  dissolves,  is  the  fitting  Elysium  for  so  sweet- 
singing  a  spirit.  Bulwer  in  one  of  hi-  plays  talks 
of  "  melody  like  a  happy  soul  released  :  "  a  vision 
which  seems  to  take  bodily  presence  in  this 
impersonation  of  Violetta. 

"  A  look,  and  the  world  shone  fresh  again." 
Mr.  Mapleson  found  it  so  at  all  events.  The 
fortunes  of  Her  Majesty's  suddenly  took  a  new 
lease;  tumor's  thousand  tongues  aid  the  more 
substantial  testimony  of  the  morning  piper-, 
spread  abroad  the  new  singer's  fame;  and  the 
theatre  was  besieged  for  seats  for  the  second 
performance.  Thus  was  another  parallel  afford- 
ed between  Nilsson  and  Jenny  Lind.  Christine 
had  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time  tor  Mr. 
Mapleson,  as  her  predecessor  and  compatriot  had 
for  Mr.  Lumley  ;  and  by  virtue  of  her  coming, 
defeat-  turned  to  victory.  Once  more  the  old 
opera-house  reared  its  head  and  defied  its  adver- 
sary. I'atti  might  sparkle,  and  Lucca  languish; 
the  Market  envied  not  the  Garden  possession  of 
such  bright  exotics  If  the  south  had  her  passion- 
flower, the  North  hail  her  snowdrop,  her  violet  , 
ami  the  world,  without  derogation  to  either 
growth,  might  take  its  choice. 

That  the  season  of  1867  declared    for    Nil—on 
was  unmistakable.      She  was   the    new  idea,    the 
sensation.     It  remained  for  after  appearances  to 
solidify  the  sensation  into  an  abiding  sense. 
(To  be  Continued). 


Butterfly  and  Thistle. 


By  Mks.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


01  delightsome  butterfly 
At  thy  morning  revelry  ' 
Little  hark  with  sails  lateen, 
With  n  many  colored  sheen. 
Like  some  fairy  craft  thai  flies 
Where  smooth-mirrored  Venice  lies. 

Wings  that  thrill  and  flutter  ever, 
Mocking  every  rude  endeavor, 
"With  the  passion  of  the  speech 
Set  hcyond  thine  insect  reach. 
Would  we  grasp  thee,  as  men  rush 
After  gold,  or  glory's  flush, 
III  the  hand  of  might  we  trust. 


I'm'  thy  feathers  are  but  dust — 
Say  iodiii  unloved  insistance  : 

'■  Hi'. any  show-  hut  in  (jod's  distance." 

This  purple  thistle  is  to  thee 
An  islet  in  the  summer  sea 
That  images  eternity. 

As  I  i ler  ami  rehearse 

This  poor  idle  morning's  verse, 
Here  joy  anchored  thou  remainost 
And  thy  brief  elysium  drainest. 

Breezy  zephyr  sweeps  the  fields, 

And  the  thistle  sways  and  yields, 

But  the  butterfly  clings  fast 

As  a  sailor  to  the  mast, 

As  a  banner  in  the  blast, 

Which,  v.  hen  widest  sweep  its  fold-, 

[firmest  -till  its  proud  -lave  holds. 

I  who  picture  thee,  this  hour 

Thus  am  clinging  to  my  tlower. 

Wind-  on  lofty  errand  sent 

Question  me  with  sharp  intent — 

"  Where's  thy  honey  '  where  thy  song  ' 

Bee  ie  bird,  thou  docst  wrong." 

Still  I  sei  '    one   I  ISl  care--, 

<  (no  more  breath  of  ioyousness. 
<>  !  my  flower,  the  wealth  thou  hast 
Softly  in  my  soul  hath  passed. 
When  the  happy  summer  dny 

That  unveil-  tl flits  away, 

When  Love's  bloom  has  hurried  by, 
Know,  thy  buttet  fly  will  die, 
Bearing  re  si  cue  gcntlet  zone 
Thy  l"-t  -|  nil  with  her  own. 

Thee  how  soon  may  I  behold 
Lifeless  in  thy  Bhroud  of  gold! 
Nothing  in  thy  plaintive  death 
V,  e  Nature  thrcatcneth, 

N  o  pale  corpse,  with  loathed  ill ; 
lint  the  little  wine-  are  still. 
Vain  tic  thtsl      !   :cps  it-  growth, 
Vain  the  breeze  fi-  challenge  bloweth  ; 
Thy  gay  pennon  (loots  no  more 
From  tin-  rcthcr's  meadow 

Might  j(  when  mv  day  i.  done, 

Kail  like  thee 

V i  contagii at  leave,  nor  -oil, 

Hut  a  pure  and  harmlesf 

One  might  keep  ,,v  n'    rcli 

Saying  to  the  sti  nngei '-  -tare  - 

"  This  -he  was,  and  she  was  fair." 

—  II,        at  Ii 


Liszt  in  Rome.— Chopin 

Miss  Anne  Brewster    writes    to   the    Philadelphia 
in  again  a-  follows  ; 

Piazza  hi  Spaqsa,  Rome,  Italy,  Tuesday, 
July  '-'",  1869  — Apropos  to  a  report  which  I  have 
read  in  some  American  papers  lately  ofAbbd  Liszt's 
movements  and  present  musical  occupations,  I  will 
give  his  own  words.  I  asked  him  last  Friday  if  he 
intended  to  go  next  month  to  Muuich,  to  ■ 
at  Wagner's  "  Rheingold 

"Yes,  if  it  i-  brought  out."  replied  I  i-/.t,"  hut  I 
doubt  very  much  if  it  will  he." 

The  "Christ"  Oratorio,  which  the  newspaper 
paragraphs  say  Liszt  i-  now  engaged  on,  was  com- 
posed some  years  ago,  and  was  performed  at  the 
Centenary  Fete  in  Rome.  Abbe1  Liszt  is  engaged  at 
present  in  preparing  a  method  for  advanced  musical 
students.  This  celebrated  artist,  author,  and  com- 
poser  leads  a  charming  life  in  his  tine  airy  rooms    at 

the  St      l-'riti sea    Romana    convent    buildings,  the 

beautiful  situation  of  which  I  have  already  described 
in  a  preceding  letter.  He  has  a  little  court  of 
musical  followers  around  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  voung  Roman  Raphael  of  music,  Sgambati. 
Sgambati  i-  a  quiet,  intelligent  voung  man,  a  consci- 
entious studeDt,  and  jealous  ol  every  moment  of  his 
time,  lb-  is  well  up  in  the  literature  of  his  art  too. 
Through  Ins  courtesy  I  am    able    to   read    that   rare 


book    "  iftmorie    Storii  •  I  t  G  Pier- 

luigi  " — which  in  plain  English  means"  The  Critical 
Life  of  Palestrina."  wrirten  by  the  great  musician, 
Guiseppc  Baini.     Eversineel  came  to  Rome  I  have 

been  trying  to  get  this  work.     lav,  while   talk. 

ing  to  Sgambati,  I  found  lie  owned  it  ;  instantly  it 
whs  offered  to  me,  and  the  next  day  he  brought  me 
the  volumes  Since  then  I  have  been  working  awnv 
hard  at  them,  and  some  of  these  days  I  shall  give 
you  a  few  precious  hit-  from  this  curious  and  most 
agreeable,  quaint  old  "  Sinn,,,  Critichi  " 

While  on  the  subject  of  mine  I  cannot  help  echo- 
ing the  earnest  wish  of  the  Venice  correspondent  to 
this  week'-  issue  of  the  Correspondence  de  Romi  — 
out  we,e,iy  Roman  journal,  'flu-  letter  writer  savs  : 
"  We  put  up  the  most  ardent  wishes  that,  tie-  Coat] 
cil  will  interest  itself  in  the  reform  of  Church  music. 
Venice  gives  u-  on  this  subject  a  case  in  point  at  St. 
Mark's  this  very  day— a  specimen  of  what  -one. 
artists  will  do  when  not  held  in  check  b\  ecclesias- 
tical   authority        At    this    church     is    being    sung     a 

Vesper  for  the  dead,  to  the  high  sounding  tnnsic  of  a 
full  orchestra,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a 
sigh  or  a  tear  ! 

Evet  since  my   residence  in   Rome    I   have   been 
struck  with  the  necessity  for  reform  in  church   ma  ic. 
Mohan  Italian  mass  mu-ic  i-  to  me    verj    repulsive. 
With  the  exception   of   the  Pontifical   masses,    when 
tie-  Pope'-  choir  sings  the  true  old  Palestrina  music, 
there  is  no  church  in  Rome  where  I  can  listen  patient- 
ly to  the  music.     It  i-  all  florid  and   full  of   the  most 
i  icahle  suggestions  of  operatii  scenes  in  Verdi's 
operas      Some  of  the   good    old    ecclesiastics   have 
r  In  u  !  an  opera    in    their    live-,    and    are    very 
at  of   the  objectionable  character  of  the    music 
I  erl  e  ni.  .1     heforc    them      '  'ne    day    tin-    Spring    a 
,'..:■  friend  and  I  alighted  from  the  carri  igc  a-   a 
by  w ith    the   Sacn  d    Host      The 
procession  was  a  vet  v  tine  one,  an  1  was  accompanied 
by  a   military  hand  oi' one  of  the  regiments.     At  the 
most  solemn  m nt    tin   band  'truck  up  the  drunk- 
en chorus  from  "  I. a  Belle  1 1<  !dt  e  '  I  forget  it-  name, 
I  ttt  you  wall  remombei  it,  tl  c  droll,  absurd   scene   in 
which  Agamemnon  and  othet    Trojan   heroes  appctr, 
wiih    wreath-    on    then     heal-,    wine    cups     n     their 
hands,  and  in  a  state  of  beastly   intoxication.     Every 

oiii-    who    ha-     -ecu     tin-     disgusting     hut     ex. pa 

droll  travestic  of  tl id  story   "f    "  Veiled  Sin."  can 

form  some  idea  of  1     ■        eked  I f  It 

(in  Friday  I  told  Lis/.t  that  a  lady  wdio  was  with 
ne-  at  the  time  had  lately  I  n  [  vith  nee.  h  pleasure 
Mine  Sand's  '  Maiiros  Mosa'i  te?,"  ami  had  been 
delighted  to  see  in  the  preface  that  the  charming  book 
had  been  written  to  the  sound  of  his  m 

"  I  hai  e    book-,"    says    Mme     Sand . 

. -  m ueli  pleasure  as  this.     I  was  in  :h    ro   n 

try  during  a  summer  a-  hot  a-  the  climate    of   Italy, 

which  I  had  just   left       Liszt  played  on  the  piano  on 

uind  floor,  and    the    nightingales,    intoxicated 

with  the  music,  -ang  in  the  surrounding  lilacs." 

Tin-  wa-  written  far  oil  in  |s-;7  Thirty  two 
years  ago  !  Liszt's  face  grew  bright  as  I  repeated  a 
tew  line-  from  lie   prefai  e 

"Yes!  ve-'"  'a-  -aid.  nodding  his  head  and 
smiling  "  V"-.  I  wa-  visiting  Mine.  Sand  at  No- 
The  weather  was  indeed  frightfully  hot  S  i 
used  to  go  lo  w.,rk  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
T  -pent  a  great  part  of  the  time;,t  the  pane.  At  'i 
o'.-loek  in  the  morning  we  had  a  supper,  and  Mme 
Sand  read  n-  the  result  of  h.-r  evening's  work. 
She  wrote  rapidly,  very  freely — hardly  an  erasure  on 

the   1  ace  " 

Liszt  ha-  a  great  deal  of  tine  humor,  a  li'tle  tinged 
with  sarcasm,  which  is  agreeably  tempered  by  end- 
age  and  religion.  We  vie  taking  of  a  French  au- 
thor 

"  II  a  l'e-piit.  oni  il  a  1'esprit,"  said  the  Abbe', 
pouting  out  his  lip-,  then  add.-!  with  a  sharp,  wicked 
twinkle  of  the  eye  a  little  wave  of  tic  lung  linger-, 
and  a  lowering  of  the  voice,  '  mais  vous  voviv  i  'est 
Veapril  Ihisse,  I'esprit  d'entresol 

This  loses  in  translation,  and  ha-  not  half  the  force 
or  piquancy  when  I  say  "  lb-  ha-  intelligence,  but 
v.ni  -ee  it  i-  Russian  intelligence,  intelligence  on  the 
ground  floor  ;"  and  vet  I  am  sure  even  m  the  Kng- 
li-h  version,  we  can  feel  the    keen    sarcasm. 

Even  if   Wagner's"  Rheingold  "  is  no:   presented 

at  Munich  this  summer,  the   G he   statue   will    he 

ere  iel  in  that  city  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  12'  th 
birthday  of  the  great  German. 

Before  leaving  this  musical  subject  I  will  give  ynur 
voung  lady  readers  who  are  lovers  of  Chopin'-  music 
a  charming  story  which  a  musical  friend  told  me 
list  evening.  This  friend  had  called,  as  is  the  Ital- 
ian custom,  to  congratulate  me  on  my  fete  day,  St. 
Anne,  which  wa-  yesterday,  26th  of  July.  He 
In  ought  me  two  pieces  of  music,  one  a  Prayer  to  the 
Madonna,  a  song  without  words,  by  Talexy,  and 
those  three  Graces,  the  waltzes  of   Chopin,  Opns  64. 
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When  he  i  laved  the  one  in  < '  minor  ho  asked    me    if 
I  h  id  ever  heard  the  history  of  it,  and  told  it  to  me. 

Ii  oputirt,  us  we  know,  with  a  sad  movement,  and 
tluMi  breaks  into  a  niHd,  gay  whirl,  totally  ai  variance: 
with  the  beginning  and  apparently  having  no  eon nee 
tion  w  th  it.  The  tirsi  movem  nt  is  le  ie  ited,  hut  ii 
slii'u'd  No  played  more  us  ti  memory  of  the  original 
theme  thin  us  an  actual  representation  of  exi-uing 
emotion — that  is,  according  to  tlie  story,  which  is 
this  ; 

Chopin  called  on  Mme  Sand  one  day  an  !  was 
told  she  had  been  taken  suddenly  and  violently  ill 
He  returned  to  his  rooms  in  extreme  distress,  sal 
down  to  the  pintin  and  composed,  at  once,  this  touch 
ing  first  movement  —  it  was  the  expression  of  his  | 
great  anxiety.  Whi'e  playing,  a  messenger  came 
with  word  that  Mmc  Sand  was  better .  tin;  compose! 
listened  to  the  agreeable  news  in  silence  ;  then  burst 
forth  on  the  piano,  with  the  wild,  delirious  passage 
which  forms  such  a  curious  contrast  to  the  first  part 
of  the  waltz. 


The  Condition  of  Opera  in  England. 

A  sharp  article  in  Maanillan's  Magazine  on  "  The 
Condition  of  Opera  in  England*1  takes  the  managers 
to  task  for  putting  art  in  the  background  by  41  the 
worship  of  one  or  two  artists."     The  writer  says  : 

"  Were  an  illustration  needed,  one  is  supplied  al 
Covent  Garden.  The  present  season  may  be  sum 
med  up  in  the  words  '  Nilsson  and  Path.'  To  these 
graceful  and  'jilted  ladies  everybody  and  everything 
are  subservient,  from  Mongini  and  Santley  down  to 
the  gentleman  who  nominally  decides  what  works 
shall  be  played,  lie  has  really  little  choice.  Mile 
Nilsson  is  famous  as  '  Marguerite, '  '  Violetta,' 
'  Maria,'  and  '  Luca  ;'  while  Mile.  Patti  is  equal- 
ly famous  as  '  Annua/  *  Norina,'  '  Zerlimi  '  and 
'  Kosina.'  AM  that  has  to  lie  don*1,  therefore,  is  to 
put.  the  ladies  forward,  turn  and  turn  about,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  e  characters,  so  that  the  habitues  sec 
their  favorites,  get  as  much  variety  as  they  care  for, 
and  everybody  worth  propitiating  is  saii-fied  Un 
der  any  circumstances  a  Ni'sson  or  a  Patti  would  be 
the  reigning  'star,1  but  here  we  have  a  vast  cstab 
li.-hment  existing  for  and  by  them.  The  Covent 
Garden  managers  tried  an  experiment  lately,  and 
brought  out  mi  opera  for  the  display  of  Signer  Bot- 
tom's peculiar  humor.  Although  the  Stgnor  cam- 
with  a  meat  reputation,  in  a  character  acknowledged 
his  masterpiece,  nobody  caved,  and  the  novelty  of  a 
prima  homo  was  exhausted  by  one  representation. 
Moreover,  at  the  same  performance,  the  unapproach- 
able Mile.  Ttetjuns  was  degraded  to  take  part,  in  a 
level  di  ridctnt.  Could  tlieie  be  a  more  bitter  satire 
upon  operatic  taste  ? 

*  *  #  "  When  less  rich  in  the  personal  attrac- 
tions of  their  singers,  our  managers  did  not  entirely 
neglect  unfamiliar  wo  ks.  A  good  many  rarely-heard 
operas  were  promised  us,  and  some  actually  given. 
At  the  old  bouse,  within  the  'an  few  seasons  the 
public  have  been  presented  with  Medea,  Iphlgenia 
and  //  Seraglio  ;  while  the  new  house  has  brought 
o  it  /'-!//  icuine,  Don  i  'arfos.  an  I  Romeo  et  Juhe'te. 
This  may  not.  be  much,  but.  it  is  marvellous  when 
ompared  with  the  bar  ennrss  upon  which  opua  has 
now  entered.  The  prospectus  of  the  present  season 
was  in  effect  a  list  of  prime  dortne  ;  a  li-t  so  strong 
that  the  management  did  not  even  think  if  worth 
while  to  promise  anything,  though  knowing  full  well 
that  the  promises  of  a  prospectus  bind  to  nothing. 
True,  the  season  has  witnessed  the  production  of  Don 
Uncefalo "and  Hamlet  ;  but  the  former  was  given  for 
the  sake  of  S'gnor  B  it'ero,  and  the  latter  as  part  of 
the  price  of  Mile.  Nil  scon's  services.  Meanwhile, 
the  house-bills  have  announced  repetitions  of  Lucia, 
La  Traviata,  La  Swa inhitlu,  Don  (rinnmmi  (thanks 
be  to  the  accident  of  Mme.  Pntri's '  Zer'ina  '),  Faust 
and  //  Barbiere.  with  a  result  showing  that  the  direc- 
tors well  know  their  preference-public.  Here,  then, 
in  this  subordination  of  art  to  artist,  we  have  one 
co  s  "qui  nee  of  the  svstcn  which  makes  opera  a 
mere  creature  of  fashion 

The  same  writ   r  pays  a  compliment  to  New  York  : 

"  The  objector  wdl  probably  declare  that  no  other 
3ystem  is  possible,  Without  a  retort  to  the  continental 
plan  of  a  state  subvention.  Unhappily  for  him  there 
is  an  America,  which  explodes  his  argument  by  the 
simple  logic  nf  facts.  The  New  York  managers  have 
no  subvention,  anil  yet  they  contrive  to  give  satisfac- 
tory entertainments  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to 
two  doiars.  rht-ir  entertainment  may  not  suggest 
Covent  Garden  extravagance,  and  the  perfor nances 
fall  below  the  Covent  Garden  s'andard  ;  hut  New 
York  is  no  place  to  tolerate  meanness  and  ineffi- 
ciency." 

Then  follow  some  suggestions  : 

"Let  the  manager  be  free  from  oMiga  ion  to  con- 


ciliate  any  one  class,  and  let  him  have  the  fullest 
liberty  to  act  upon  the  general  likings  and  disliking**. 
In  brief,  put  him  on  the  same  footing  as  his  dramatic 
brother  ;  and,  if  he  be  permitted  to  run  a  good  thing 
for  a  month  he  may  make  compensation  by  not  run 
ntug  a  bad  one  for  a  night. 

"  in  the  next  place  lot  the  art  be  put  at  lcnst  on 
equal  terms  with  the  artist.  No  audience  will  be 
unjust  ti  the  claims  of  the  latter  but  a  mil  ical 
audience  is  likely  to  insist  upon  some  attention 
to  the  form  -r,  preferring  that  works  should  he 
si dccicd  for  intrinsic  merit  rather  than  accidental 
agreement  with  h  performer's  powers.  Under  such 
cir  uinstuni'cs  a  Bottero  would  have  to  serve  the  high- 
est of  art  purposes  instead  of  thai  which  is  no  higher 
than  himself.  The  arrangement  would  render  impos 
siMe  not  only  Don  Bucefido,  but  also  the  wearisome 
repetition  of  shallow  works  chosen  because  tlioy 
enable  the  heroine  to  '  bring  down  '  the  house  by 
tours  '/c  force. 

"  Again,  popu'ar  opera  should  avoid  superfluous 
expenditure.  For  relays  of  ani-ts  beyond  whar 
might  he  necessary  to  keep  up  a  good  working  com- 
pany no  demand  would  arise,  while  the  costly  magnif 
icence  which  has  for  years  absorbed  so  large  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Gye's  receipts  might  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with  All  these  belong  to  a  lavish  and 
artificial  regime,  and  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  opera  at  all.  Big  companies,  anel  ihoratc  mise 
en- scene,  and  armies  of  supernumeraries,  are  to  opera 
what.  Char'es  Koan's  '  upholstery'  was  to  Shak 
fineare — good  enough  as  a  spectacle,  but  quite  super 
fiunus.  Reduced  expenditure  would  secure  modura'c 
prices,  and  thus  place  the  opera  within  reach  of  a 
large  class  now  practically  debarred  from  it.  Dress 
must,  be  left  to  individual  good  taste,  and  with 
sartorial  regulations  would  disappear  the  last  remnant 
of  exclusiveness." 


Prima  Donnas. 

From  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette 


The  American  gentleman  who,  having  first  thought 
of  bringing  up  his  son  ns  a  carpenter,  afterwards  de- 
termined to  apprentice  him  to  Hiram  Powers,  the 
sc  p  or,  nn  the  ground  that  ''sculpting"  seemed  a 
more  profitable  trade,  would  doubtless,  if  he  had 
b -en  blessed  with  daughters,  have  educated  the  voting 
1  idies  as  prima-donnas.  It  is  a  brilliant  profession. 
But  then  it  is  not  every  young  lady  who  can  sing; 
and  to  be  thoroughly  successful  a  prima-donna  should 
ii  issess  a  vai  iety  of  gifts  and  Requirements  in  addi 
tion  to  perfect  vocalization,  Sue  ought  to  he  per- 
sonally interesting  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audi- 
ence will  be  more  easily  roused  if  to  her  artistic  ac- 
complishments she  unites  great  personal  beauty.  Of 
course  she  must  be  an  excellent  actress  ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  nee  ss  ary  that  she  should  exhibit  the  mo*t 
correct,  and  refined  taste  in  the  matter  of  costume. 
All  the  qualities  which  Benedick  deemed  indispensa- 
ble in  a  wife  should  belong,  or  seem  to  helong,  to 
her;  and  to  enjoy  European  favor,  she  must  have 
several  languages  at  her  command.  Italian,  if  not 
the  first,  should  be  the  second  language  of  every 
prima  donna;  and  the  mo-r  successful  of  contempo- 
rary prima  donnas  have,  like  Malibran,  the  most 
striking  type  of  the  class,  po  sessed  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  sev  ral  tongues.  Perhaps  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage and  t^e  gift  of  song  go  to  a  certain  extent  to- 
gether. At  any  rate  several  examples  could  be 
cited — two  brilliant  ones  at  the  present  time  and  dose 
at  hand — in  which  the  highest  faculty  Tor  musical 
language  and  a  verv  high  faculty  for  ordinary  ppeech 
are  combined.  When  the  time  comes  for  studying 
the  prima  donna  scientifically,  it  will  be  interesting 
unA  impo  tint  to  note  the  origin  of  the  great  prima 
donnas  who  during  the  pa«t  and  present  century 
have  from  time  to  time  enchanted  Europe.  Thev 
have,  for  the  most  part,  displayed  aristocratic  quali 
ties ;  thev  have  been  received  into  the  aristocratic 
class,  and,  in  ninnv  eases  (Sontng,  OrnvelH.  Alboni, 
Pat'i)  have  ended  hv  forming  part  of  it.  Pur  none 
of  them  have  been  of  aristocratic  birth  ;  and  what  is 
far  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  to  very  few  docs 
musical  t  a  lent,  seem  to  have  come  hv  inheritance. 
( Vi-r  i i n !  v  not  one  has  inherited  her  high  artistic 
qualities  from  her  immediate  progenitors. 

The  public  have  but  little  idea  of  the  indomitable 
energy  that  a  great  prima  donna  should  possess, 
called  upon  as  she  is  during  the  season  (and  with  a 
great  prima  donna  changing  perpetually  from  capital 
to  capital  it  is  always  and  everywhere  the  season)  to 
take  part  in  morning  rehearsals,  afternoon  concerts 
evening  representations,  and  often  private  concert- 
when  the  operatic  representations  are  at  an  end  ;  nor 
of  the  knowledge  of  society  of  various  kinds  and 
countries  which  a  prima  donna  of  the  highest  cl  tss 
cannot,  with  such  a  varied  life,  fail  to  acquire.  She 
ends  by  knowing  something  of  the  artistic,  litcrarv, 
and  fashionable   society  of  every  capital   in   "Europe, 


and  has  been  on  speaking  as  well  as  singing  terms 
with  the  members  of  »ll  the  principal  com:-.  The 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  really  absolute  prime  doune 
nssohde  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
them  ( >r  the  thousands  of  cantati  it  i  who  dream  of 
competing,  of  the  hundreds  who  actually  compete, 
for  the  highest  honors  in  the  profession,  of  the  dozen 
who  are  very  near  attaining  rbo.se  honor-,  there  are 
scarcely  more  than  two  or  three — certainly  not  half  a 
dozen  —  by  whom  thej  are  real)}  gained;  and  from 
those  fortunate  few  n  certi  icaie  of  nationality  is  the 
last  thing  that  would  be  demanded.  They  may  come 
from  th«  United  St  ite.s  or  from  S  veden  from  Ham- 
burg, Prague,  or  Pesth  ;  the  one  thing  necessary  is 
that,  possessing  the  rare  qualifications  we  have  spo- 
ken of,  they  .-hill  sine-  habitually  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. They  are  more  than  co  mo  i  dit  in  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  being  citiz  ns  of  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
of  no  city  in  particular — they  are  citizens  of  each 
city  at  which  thev  happen  to  be  engaged  Mme. 
Parti,  independently  of  her  operatic  performances  in 
Italian,  sings  '■  Home,  sweet  home"  in  London, 
"  Solovei"  in  St.  Petersburg,  "  Si  von,  n'uvez  rien  a 
me  dire"  in  Paris  Mdlle.  Nil-son.  without  count- 
ing her  Swedish  melodies,  sings  operatic  music  in 
Italian  at  Covent  Garden,  operatic  music  in  French 
at  the  Academic  of  Paris,  oratorio  music:  in  English 
at  English  festivals 

Prima  donnas  do  certainly  receive  immense  sala- 
ries ;  hut  it  mint,  not  be  forgotten  that  their  expenses 
— above  all,  travelling  expenses  and  outlay  lor  dress 
— are  very  great.  They  are  for  the  most  part  chart- 
table  even  to  excels.  Thev  are  surrounded  at  the 
theatre  by  atten  hints  of  all  kinds  who  expect  money 
for  the  most  trifling  services;  their  addresses  are 
known  to  all  the  begging-letter  writers;  and  when 
one  of  the  principal  mendicants  of  the  metropolis 
fell,  not  long  since,  into  the  bauds  of  the  police,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  name  of  a  celebrated  German  prima 
donna  was  found  at  the  top  of  his  list  of  probable 
henefactors.  Then  think  of  the  number  of  occasions 
on  which  prima  donnas  are  asked  to  sing  gratuitous- 
ly, and  in  many  case-;  actually  consent  to  do  so  ! 
"  It  is  so  little  trouble  for  her  to  sing,"  it  is  argued. 
But  it  is  still  less  trouble  for  a  millionaire  to  write  a 
check,  in  spite  of  which  be  is  rarely  so  ready  with  a 
check  for  a  large  amount  as  the  prima  donna  of  high 
repute  is  with  her  easily  convertible  notes.  Never- 
theless, after  making  due  allowances  for  the  prima 
donna's  inevitable  expenditure,  the  fact  remains  that 
she  is  exceedingly  well  paid  Indeed,  no  one  among 
women  receives  a  larger  income,  apart  from  prop- 
erty, except  she  he  an  empress  or  a  queen.  There  is 
this  difference,  however  ;  that  the  income  of  the 
sovereign  (barring  revolutions)  is  for  life,  while  that 
of  the  prima  donna  is  only  for  the  life  of  her  voice.  ; 
which,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  happily  constituted 
prima  donna  may  fairly  be  reckoned  at  twenty-fire 
years,  say  from  seventeen  to  forty-two.  Among  men, 
no  minister  of  State  is  so  highly  paid  as  Mdme.  Patti 
was  last  winter  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  salary  of  a 
first-rate  prima  donna  is  about  equal  to  that  of  an 
ambassador  (say  £12,000  a  year)  ;  and  she  retains 
the  right,  denied"  to  the  unfortunate  ambassador,  of 
receiving  presents 

Indeed,  those  who  judge  of  the  worth  of  other-,  by 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  personal  value 
are  often  shocked  to  find  that  our  most  popular 
prima  donnas  are  so  munificently  paid  h  is  clear, 
moreover,  that  a  priest,  a  professor,  a  judge,  do  ex- 
ercise much  more  important  social  functions  than  the 
greatest  of  prima  donnas;  only  being  less  rare,  and 
their  services  being  less  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
rich  multitude,  they  receive  more  slender  remunera- 
tion. For  it  is  nor,  of  course,  the  rarity  alone  ;  it  is 
the  rarity  combined  with  rare  excellence  of  the  prima 
donna,  in  which  her  attractiveness  lies.  Any  luaus 
natures  is  rare.  Put  nature  is  not  in  a  freakish  mood, 
she  is  in  a  smiling  mood  when  she  creates  the  perfect 
prima  donna,  who  mav  well  bo  c tiled  snrrimis  na- 
tural. When  it  was  stated  some  years  ago  in  the 
Court  of  Bankmptcv  what  amount  of  sali-.ry  was 
paid  to  a  celebrated  first  soprano  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  the  learned  commissioner  exclaimed  that  that 
was  twice  the  salary  of  a  puisne  judge;"  at-d  nearly 
a  century  before  that,  the  Empress  Catherine,  when 
she  hea-d  what  terms  La  Gabrielle  required,  is  -  tid 
to  have  replied  that  "that,  was  more  than  she  gave  to 
anv  of  her  marshals."  Thereupon,  as  the  sron  goes, 
Gabriel  recommended  the  Empress  to  get  her  mar- 
shals to  sing;  and  probably  a  Russian  field-marshal 
of  the  last  century  would  have  cut  as  queer  a  figure 
on  the  operatic  stage  as  an  English  judge  might  be 
expected  to  do  in  the  present  day. 

The  truth  i.«,  the  pri  na  donna,  thong!)  large' v  and 
often  profoundly  adore  I,  has  not  vet  been  sufficiently 
studied — certainly  not  in  that  calm  spirit  of  investi- 
gati  >n  which  it  is  necessary  hnt  very  difficult  to  bring 
to  the  contemplation  of  so  chancing  a  subject.  From 
star-worship  to  astron  >my  would  be  a  great  st-n,  but 
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if  the  nature-  of  the  opera  tic  star  were  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, its  distinctive  attributes  would  he  found, 
we  are  sure,  to  lie  even  of  a  higher  kind  than  passing 
devotees  u >ually  imau iue 


The  Critic's  Duty. 

To  ilif  ICditois.ol  the  New  Sforfc  Evening  Post, 
It  is  impossible  for  any  candid  and  clear-minded 
person  to  look  through  the  journals  and  magazines 
without  b-nng  painfully  convinced  thai  very  fe«  ol 
tin  in  contain  criticisms  of  any  value  at  all.  Tin-  is 
lTio^r  distinctly  I'  Ir  when  we  compare  their  current 
reviews  and  criticisms  with  those  standard  produc- 
tions "I  tii'-  same  character  which  have  had  a  per 
maneui  influence  on  intelligent  opinion.  When  we 
turn  from  any  such  papers  to  our  current  critical 
literature,  a  humiliating  conviction  of  the  little  vnlue 
of  tin  latter,  with  a  ft-w  honorable  exceptions,  is 
force 1 1  upon  us,  An  ubsen  e  ol  the  careful  study  of 
the  work  in  hand,  an  equal  absence  of  that  close  and 
keen  analysis  without  which  criticism  is  worthless — 
in  short,  a  piteous  carelessness  and  superficiality  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  ol  whai  pa 
critici  m. 

re  is  a  certain  [argon  in  use  among  our  criti  ■- 
a!  prnaen! — a  form  ol  words  which  at  the  firs  I  glance 
is  sufficiently  impo    nj  ,  there    is   sometimes  a  good 
deal  of  racy  sarcasm,  and    sometimes  a  ernci  ful    en 
com  in  in,  but  very  little  which    bears   close  examina- 
tion, iiml  still  less  which  is  of  the  slights  i  ■  ■    Ut  tin  e 
to  authors  or  artists      And    this  it  is  .vhi   h  is  sorely 
tie    led  in  a  country  like  otii  s,  whrre     11  depai  tmon  I 
are  open    to  all,  and  where  a  vast  amount    of  super- 
ficial worl    :  ■  forci  I  before  the  ]  ublic     Just  now,  tin 
jiM^  v  the    Academy  of   D<  sign,  the   stage,    the    Ice 
hirer's  desk,  the   conceri    room,  arc   all  11  oded  with 
ii  ;  ami    well  trained ,   thou  ;htful    and    <  onsi  iei 
critics,  by  sifting    the   chufl    from    the    wheat,  could 
rendci  ureal  ■■  -  i  v'u  ■■,  i  ol  ul  me  to  young  nspirai 
literary  and  artistic  honors,  but    also  to  the  long  suf 

■    ind  ii"i  ■  ufii  icnily  '  i  itidious  puhli        I 
counti  ies,  where  i         ti  more 

profession,  it  is  reiillj  in  one  sense  not  as  much 
needed  as  it  is  here;  hecauso  there,  education  is 
slow,  minute  and  thorough,  and  1"  foi o  tnnk 
venture  in  any  department  of  art  or  literature  an 
amount  of  training  is  often  acquired  which  is  here 
quite  unattainable,  at  least  without  an  expenditure  ol 
time  and  pat  ience  di  tasteful  to  most  ol  om  i 
Wlini  ver,  therefore,  lias  a  gift,  or  thinks  - 

a  gift,  waits   noi  y<   pnli  ! lei  i  lop   it,  but    mal  ■■- 

the  fii  sM  trial  ol   his  p  iwci  s  before  the  public,  an  I  tin 

i  .  as  vve  have    aid,  not    iuiTiciemly   fa.-i 
and  tolerates  much  which  never  ought  to  he  tolerated 
at  all.     Certainly,  wuic  the  reading   public  as  e: 
m .-  a-  it  mighl    i  i,  n  would  scorn  that  w  hich  :; 

joi  in  ■  Is  and  reviews  set  e  it  i 

eritii  ism. 

Some    thoughtful     attd     cultivate  I    people    h  ivc 
In  tmed  thai  the    Vmeri    in  min  I  is  scarcely  capable 
of  producing   good   critici  m       But    in    fact    tl 
mil  h   critical   capacity  lying   fallow  here,  simply  be- 
cause ili"  o\\  iifirs  ol   it  do  not  think  it  «  orth  wl 
use  i!  i  onscicntiou:  I)  and  laboriously  ;  pcrh.i        dso, 
because   they  do   not    uudet  tnnd   h  hat    rcnll  \ 
and  cflii  icnt    ei  \  i<  c  they  might  render  to  at  I  .■■ 
cm t lire  by  its  thoroui]  It   and   zealou     exei  Phis 

i  s,   we    must   admit,  no   sn   ill   amount   of   pa- 
tience, perseverance   and    self  denial       For,  it 
hard   certain!}  to   pn  pare   deliberately  and    i    i 
for  an)  one   branch   ol    <  riticism  w  hen    we   daily  -  c 
people  .     nminji     and  appar<  ntly  w  ith    success— the 
office   of  critics   h  ithout    any    pre\  ion  ■    |    cp  iration  ; 
and    equally  hard    to    spen  I    the   lime   and   pa 
which  must  necessar  l\  be  spent  in  study  and  an  \\\  /.- 
ing  tvhat  we  would  ■  .  ■  !\  and  well, 

when  pi  i  h  ipf  tin  sin  ■  ess  ol  the  article  would  be  as 
■_:■■  n  were  it  di  mis  ■■■;  a  irh  .:  n  \\  gi  u  eful  i  ' 
which  would  n  ad  smi  othly .  but  after  all  mean 
nothing  At  prcsenl  there  is  little,  perhaps,  in  the 
aspeci  of  liti  ran  IFairs  «  hich  would  encourage  any 
young  critic  .    mid    perhaps  unreward- 

ed  exei  lion       Bui  we  fii  inly  l>clieve   that   if  a  b 
ning  were    made   by  a   Ii  w    the   reward  would  - 

follow. 

Most  of  ■  ymin  ;  critics  attempt  too  many  sub- 
jects, forgetting  that  no  human  being,  however  finely 
qualifi  d  In  nature  can  p  issibly  be  possessed  of  the 
training  requisite  to  form  a  critical  judgment  of  any 
vhIhc  on  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three.,  bram  hes 
of  air.  Nol  long  since  we  were  conversing  with  a 
young  man  who  ti;!  id  the  office  of  critic  in  five  news- 
papei  ',  on  literature,  painting ,  •■■  u  pture  music  and 
the  drama,  lie  ran  olT'  the  list  of  subjects,  any  two 
ol  w  hich  would  suffice  for  the  tidy  ■  I  a  lifetime, 
with  an  air  ol  u    pa>     y  and  i      n     uri    re  thai 

we  were  almost  dazzled  into  a  belief  o!  his  powers 
commensurate  with  his  own.  Within  a  ivc  l.  vc  had 
an  opportunity  ■  i  comparing  several  critiques  of  his. 


They  are  what  we  might,  have  expected— what,  ni- 
di ed,  was  inevitable — slight,  shallow  and  superficial. 
Not  that  there  was  not  plenty  of  natural  ability,  but 
that  it  was  spread  over  too  wide  a  surface,  and  c lie 
result  was  mere  surface  ivork  Our  young  friend  is, 
unhappily,  the  type  of  a  very  large  class  of  youths, 
n  io,  gifted  with  fatal  facility  of  expression,  allow 
themselves  to  bi  tempte  I  thereby  to  undi  rtake  just. 
twice  as  much  as  can  be  well  or  thoughtfully  per 
formed.  But  earnestly  would  we  urge  upon  the 
gifted  youn«  men  and  women  who  hold  the  position 
of  ct  ties  for  our  newspapers  and  magazines  tore- 
member  that,  after  all,  ii  is  go  I  ■ 
en d u res  and  is  ret n c m bered  To-day,  the  pretty 
little  painted  paper  boat  goes  dancing  down  the 
stream  of  Time  be* idc  its  mon  solid  companions, 
an  '  !  ir  a  little  white  it  seems  to  stand  the  stress  of 
weather  and  rough  usage  as  well  But  only  for  a 
little  while.  Ii  sinks  ere  long,  as  all  frail  thin 
and  must.  Only  thai  which  the  mind  has  strained 
to  achieve,  and  on  the  perfecting  ol  which  time  has 
been  expend  d,  fads  of  sinking  in  the  ever-rushing 
Hood  which  i-  both  oursi  h  es   and 

on  nil  !  eil  lici  to  imi  livion. 


How  it  Looked  and  felt  in  the  Coliseum. 

The  best  tl  tion  of  the  scene   is  that   by  M  i . 

How  |.;i,i  s  in  his  di  Ii  ':  tful    At  i  .'■      M 
enl  '   '  ■        ;   Days."     We    mu  ;t   copy   here    ti 

ion    of  it,  hy  w  \\    of  sup]  nting    and    >  om 

plcting  our  own  drici  r<  <  ord. 

There  was,  in    fa<  t ,  somerh  i 

i  ..  iched    :■ .  '■'■  a   suffi 

cause    ol    elation  to  whoever   is    buoyed  up  hy 

the  fluttei  of  hi    ■'■■'  flags,  nn  !   the  mo*  ement  in  and 

ibout  holiday  I  [  t  t  to  be 

day s  foi 
.     .    .  .        |       may  nol 

nay  not  tempt  him, 
,'  .    them  with- 
out   gloom,     nay,  a   n 

countenance    a!    the    tight  ol  nv  of   the 

An d  an    B 

not  hide 

hs  nnd 

i 

e  vasi 

.  ■  .  .  |    ■  . 

1  prettily 

at  first     lance  I  re 

the    fre  to  buy  uiy  sum 

■      I      -    !  IV 

I  had  the  goo  1  fortune   i  in  f  this  first 

Jubilee    day  to   vi  w    the  ol    the    Col 

u  hen    there  n  ely  an  vhi  id)   there,     n  trifle  ol 

ten  thi  I  singers  at  i  lusand 

other  •■■■ 
of   parquet    and    gallci    ■         l?h 

t  love 
■   ■     ■   -.:  rtaii    ■ 

hose  long  lines  of  whi i 
ifing    the    bale  ;lim,  loft;    ci  I"  tins    res 

:    v\\  nd  drooping  ban i  irms  of 

the  States    '  the  galleries,   ind  the 

muslin  even  ^  hei  e      [  do  not 
know  that  mv  i  ; 

or  'hit  I  have  an  tich  things  :  but  I 

testify  that   tl  ies   gr  ve  no  small 

part  of  the    coml        il  ■■      re  all   things  c*on- 

pired  for  one     pie  I  litudc  of  the 

ci  freedom  of 
movement,  the  ease  of  access  are!  exit,  the 
m----  of   the    arrangements  that  in  the  afternoon  gave 
all  of   us   thirty  chance  to 

I  hold  the  ictnele  as  well       to  hear  the  music, 

were  felt,  1  i  mnl  favor  i  bv  every  one 

These   mtnoi  ■■■  ved   greatly  to 

vh en  the  vast  hive 
■  med  with    hum  mity,  and    you    became  a    mere 
sent  ient  atom  of  tha  mass 

I  do  not  kno«   :!  '  si  all  :'  ■  able   to  -jive  nn  idea  of 
the  im  nensity  of 

has  the  dimensions  ol  the  Coliscn  i  l  enrntcly 
in  his  mind  will,  in  im.i  :in  l  in  lenselv  hide  all  that 
in- erminnble  array  of  benching  in  the  parquet  and 
the  galleries  and  the  slopes  at  cither  end  of  the  edi- 
■  ith  human  beads,  showing  here  crowns 
its,  and  von  ler  faces,  he  will  perhaps  have 
some  notion  of  the  spectacle  as  we  beheld  it  from  the 
northern  hill*     e  m   tin   i    i        o       ead     nearest 

were  recogni?  ible  tin  cli  d  by  the  usual  neck  to 
tin  custi  m  n  v  human  I"  dy,  hut  for  the  r  s<t,  we 
rid  of  chei  nbim  E-pec 
ially  did  the  multitudinous  singers  seated  far  oppo- 
site en  eon r;;  z>'  this  illusion  :  and  ,!  Mutt  :ring  fans 
and  handkerchiefs  wonderfully  mocked  the  raovi  me  it 


of  those   cravai  like    (unions  which   the  fancy  attrib- 
uted to  them.     They  rose  or    sank    at    the    wave   of 
the  director's  baton  :  and    still    looked   like  an  innu- 
merable flock  ol    cherubs  drifting  over  some  slope  •>[ 
e,  or  settling  upon  it, — ii'  cherubs  can  settle. 
The  immensity  was  quite   as    triking    to  the  mind 
as  to  the  eye,  and  an  absolute  democracy  was  appre- 
ciable in  it.     Not   only  did   all    artificial  distinctions 
cease,  but    those   of  nature  w&re   practically  obliter- 
ated, and  vou  (■  it  for  om  c  the  full  meaning  ol  unan- 
imity.    No   one  was    at  a  disadvantage  ;  one  -. 
wise,  as    good,  as    handsome   a-    another.     In   must 
public  assemblages,  the  foolish  eye  roves  in  search  of 
the  vanity  of  female    beauty,  and    rests   upon    some 
lovely  visage,  or  pretty  figure  ;  but  here  it  seemed  t<> 
:   ttei  nothing  whether    ladies  were  well  oi  ill  look 
in   I  one  might  h  ivc  b  :en  perfectly  as. '.an-  with- 
out *elf  denial,     A  blue  <  ye  or  a  black,— what  of  it  ! 
A  mass  of  blond  or  ch  :stnut    hair,  this  sort  of  walk- 
ing di  ess  or    that,-  -  vou    might    n<  ite    the   difl  renee 
illy  in  a  few  hundred    around  you  ,   but  a  sen  e 
of   those    my  i  iads    ol    other  eyes    and    chignons  and 
walking  dresses    absorbed    the    impression   in  an   in- 
stant, and     left  a  dim,  strati:-.'  iS8,  il  ■  it"  -ill 
■i    li  i.l    suddenly    b  'come    \V   man       1'  or    the 
time,  om*  would  have   been    prep  istcrously  conceited 
■  bis  littleness    in    that  crowd  ;  yon  never 
thought  of  yourself  in   nn  indivi  lual  capacity  :tt  all. 
i:  was  as  il  ■■.     i   .■.     i    i  private  in  an  ai  my  ,  or  fl  vei  \ 
illow  "I"    the    sea,  feeling  tlie    buttle  oi  the 
storm,  in  a  collective  sort   of   way,  but  unable  to  dis 
.   i  -li  your  sensations  from  those  of    the  m  tss.     If 
a  rafter  had  fallen    and    crushed  you  and  your  unim- 

.    -  row   of  i pie,  vi  >u  could  i  i  ■  e   re 

carded  it  as  a  personal  calamity,  but  miubi  have 
found  ir  disagreeable  as  a  shock  to  that  great  body 
of  humanity.  R>  mil,  then,  how  astonished  \  on 
were  to  be  recognized  hi  nd  to  have  youi 

hand  shaken  in  your  in  :     i     i  icter  ol    Smith 

"  Smith  '     My  dear  W  name,  i  am  for  the 

e   fifty  thous  ndth    part   ol    an    cnoi  mous 

I;  was  as  diffi   tilt  lo  tl  5ti  ihute  the    vni  ion  -  fai  r  -  of 

the  whole  cfttiCi,  as  to  idi  ntify  one's  self.     I  had  only 

:i    public   and  get  ness   of  the  delight 

given  by  tlie  harmony  of  hues  in  the  parquet  below  . 

■    i  I   had    at  lirM  n 

I  the  ih"  o  hundred  and  thirty 

like    standing  wheal    at    oi  e 

■  n  of   the  director's  wand,  and   then  falling  as  if 

,:  i    i  ext    he    swept    them   down.     Afterwards 

ol    n    n  witl   hort  s,  and  other  files  *  il    mi  n  w  i  h 

rered     tin  in  -•:\\  es  ,    wh  :  e 

ertain    laborious   figures   pumped  or 
■'  with    incessant    obeisance   at    the   apparatus 
supplying  the  organ  with  wind. 

i  Ise,  to  restore 
.    luality  was 
l  iging  ol    Parcpa  Rosa,  as    she   ti  iumphe  i  ovi  r 

ivalry  of  the  on  hestra       I  In   i    n 

rous    amplitude    and    robust 
cheerfulness  of   this    great    artist  tl    I  I  d  wed] 

with  the  I  he  occasion  ;  she  was 

and    one    felt,  as    she  I 
town  [age  with   her   far-spreading  white  drape- 

ries, and  -wept   the  uudieiier  ft  COlOSSftl  COUrtCSV,  that 
us  of  the  Jubilee    *    *    ' 
1'  ■    pa    (or    Prepper,  as  I  have    heard  her 
name    popularly  pronounced)  had    sung,  the  revived 
ind      dual  life  rose  in  rebellion 
against  ression  ol  all  that  dominant  vastm  ss 

In  fact,  human  nature  can  stand  only  ^  much  ol  any 
one  thing.     To  a  certain  degree  you  accept  and  con- 
i  eivc  of  facts  truthfully,  but  beyond   this  a  mere  fan- 
ality  rules;  and    having    <_•"(    enough  of  gran- 
deur, the  senses  played  themselves  false.    That  array 
of  fluttering  and  tuning  people  on  the  southern  slope 
n  to  look  minute,  like    the   myriad  heads  assem 
bled  in  the  infinitesimal    photograph  which  vou  view 
through  one  ol  those  little    halfinch  lorgnettes  ;  and 
you  bad  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  to  any  lovely 
infinitcsimality  yonder  you    showed  no  b  .:..■  tr  than  a 
carpet  tack.     The  whole  performance  now  seemed  to 
he  wanked  hv  those    tireless    figures    pumping  at  the 
■  ce  to  signals  from  a  very  alert  figure 
on  the  platform    below.     The   choral   and  orchestral 
-tnds    sang   and    pipe, I    and    played;  and   at  a 
given  p. nnr  in  the  seen  a  from  Verdi, a  hundred  fairies 
in  red  shirts  marched  down  through  the  sombre  mass 
of  puppets  and  beat  upon  as  many  invisible  anvils. 

Tins  was  the  stroke  of   anti  climax  ;  and  the  droll 
sound  of  those  anvils,  so  far  above  all  the  voices  and 
instruments  in  its  pitch,  thoroughly  disillusioned  you 
and  restored  you    finally  to    your    proper   entity 
ii  i  i.uis.      |r  « ;ls    the    great    error   ol    the    ■ 
.1  uhilee,  and  n  here  almost  evei  yth  ing  elsi 

mpn  ssii  c,—  where    l ;.  ■ 
and  the  singing  and  instrumentation  as  perfectly  con- 
.   were  th  ■  result    of  one   volition, — 
tins  anvil  heaMng  was  alone  ignoble   and  discordant, 
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— trivial  and  huge  merely.  Not  even  tlio  artillery 
accompaniment,  in  which  the  cannon  were  made  to 
pronounce  words  of  two  syllables,  was  so  bad. 

The  dimensions  of  this  magazine  bear  so  little  pro- 
portion to  those  of  the  Jubilee,  that  I  must  perlbrco 
leave  most  of  its  features  unnoticed  ;  hut  I  wish  to 
express  the  sense  of  enjoyment  which  prevailed 
(whenever  the  anvils  were  not  beaten)  over  every 
other  feeling,  oven  over  wonder.  To  the  ear  as  to 
the  eye  it  was  a  delight,  ami  it  was  an  assured  suc- 
cess in  the  popular  affections  from  the  performance 
of  the  first  piece.  For  my  own  part,  if  one  pleasur- 
able sensation,  besides  that  received  from  Parepa's 
singing,  distinguished  itself  from  the  rest.it  was  that 
given  by  the  performance  ot  the  exquisite  Coronation 
March  from  Meyerbeer's  "  Prophe'te"  ;  but  I  say  this 
under  protest  of  the  pleasures  taken  in  the  choral 
rendering  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Closely 
allying  themselves  to  these  great  raptures  were  the 
minor  joys  of  wandering  freely  about  from  point 
to  point,  of  receiving  fresh  sensations  from  the 
varying  lights  and  aspects  in  which  the  novel  scene 
presented  itself  with  its  strange  fascinations,  and  of 
noting,  half  consciously,  the  incessant  movement 
of  the  crowd  as  it  revealed  itself  in  changing  effects 
of  color.  Then  the  gay  tumult  of  the  fifteen  min- 
utes of  intermission  between  the  parts,  when  all 
rose  with  a  susurrus  of  innumerahle  silks,  anil  the 
thousands  of  pretty  singers  fluttered  about,  and  gos- 
siped tremulously  and  delightedly  over  the  glory 
of  the  performance,  revealing  themselves  as  charm- 
ing feminine  personalities,  each  with  her  pique  or 
pride,  and  each  her  something  to  tell  her  friend  of 
the  conduct,  agreeable  or  displeasing,  of  some  par- 
ticular him  !  Even  the  quick  dispersion  of  the 
mass  at  the  close  was  a  marvel  of  orderliness  or 
graee,  as  the  melting  and  separating  parts,  falling 
asunder,  radiated  from  the  centre,  and  flowed  and 
rippled  rapidly  away,  and  left  the  great  hall  empty 
and  bare  at  last. 

And  as  you  emerged  from  the  building,  what 
bizarre  and  perverse  feeling  was  that  you  knew  ? 
Something  as  if  all-out-doors  were  cramped  and 
small,  and  it  were  better  to  return  to  the  freedom 
and  amplitude  of  the  interior  ? 


New  History  of  Music. — In  all  Europe,  there 
is  no  Dame  more  widely  known  in  the  literature  of 
music  than  that  of  M.  F.  J.  Ee'tis.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  he  published  his  ,(  Biographie  Universelle 
des  Musiciens,"  and  he  now  announces  as  complete 
his  long-looked-for  "  Historie  Generate  de  la  Musique 
depuis  les  temps  leg  plus  anciens  jusqu'a  nos  jours," 
in  eight  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  just  issued  from 
the  press  of  Firmin  Didot.  Judging  from  the  first 
volume,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  author,  his 
work  will  be  found  to  be  no  mere  review — a  pretext 
for  ingenious  research  and  elegant  dissertation — but 
a  thorough  presentation  of  all  that  science  and  erudi- 
tion can  do  for  so  vast  a  subject.  The  labor  of  fifty 
years  of  the  first  literary  musician  of  Europe  on  such 
a  theme  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  work  that  will  create 
an  epoch  in  the  historiography  of  bis  art.  Treated 
by  him,  the  history  of  music  is  the  reconstruction  of 
an  important  fragment  of  the  history  of  humanity. 
Music,  says  M.  Fc'tis,  "is  the  ideal  art  par  excellence. 
Unlike  poetry,  painting,  or  statuary,  it  is  not  inten- 
ded to  produce  the  manifestation  of  determined  ideas, 
or  the  representation  of  external  objects  ;  but  its 
province  is  to  awaken  emotions  and  express  senti- 
ments whose  endless  modifications  escape  analysis. 
The  poems  of  Homer,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Anacreon 
fathered  the  poetrv  of  Latin  antiquity,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  modern  times  ;  something  of  them  may 
be  found  in  the  productions  of  the  most  original 
geniuses;  Homer  and  Virgil  still  live  in  the  poetical 
apocalypseof  Dante,  whose  original  creations  have 
inspired  his  successors  ;  the  tragedy  of  JEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  may  be  partly  found  in  the 
tragedies  of  to-day  ;  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  our 
artists  differ  hut  little  in  their  aim  from  the  produc- 
tions of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  not  always  do 
they  excel  them  ;  to  the  art  of  the  Grecian  painters 
our  modern  artists  have  added  nothing  but  perspec- 
tive and  more  skillful  shading  of  color ;  the  object 
sought  to  be  represented,  ndiich  is  nature,  still  remains 
the  same.  Music  on  the  contrary — vague  in  its 
essence  and  sublime  in  its  effects — has,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  forms,  nothing  identical  bat  sound  and 
time.  Among  the  peoples  of  India,  in  China,  among 
the  Arabs,  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  mediaeval  plain 
chants,  in  the  harmonic  combinations  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  the  pop- 
ular melodies  of  different  nations,  finally,  in  the 
dramatic  or  instrumental  productions  of  our  day,  the 
art  so  little  resembles  itself  that  we  feel  tempted  to 
attribute  to  it  as  many  diverse  origins.  Imitation  of 
nature  is,  within  a  certain  limit,  the  necessary  prin- 
ciple in  the  arts  of  design  ;  that  of  music  is   sponta- 


neous emotion."  And  this  cannot  be  called  mete 
enthusiastic  eloquence  ;  though  whether  we  should 
allow  M.  Fe"tis  the  word  '■  ideal  "  to  use  as  he  uses  it 
is  a  question.  To  defy  analysis  and  to  be  most  emo- 
tional is  not  to  he  truly  ideal  in  the  highest  degree, 
though  there  is  a  school  which  seems  to  hold  the 
bolief — a  school  in  literature  as  well  as  in  other 
fields  of  human  activity. — Nation. 
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The  Musical  Prospect. 

Of  course  everybody  asks,  what  Music  shall  we 
have  this  coming  Winter  ?  The  answer,  as  yet, 
must  be  rather  vague  anrl  general.  There  is  no 
cause  to  fear  that  we  may  miss  any  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  last  concert  seasons,  with 
the  single  exception,  we  regret  to  say,  of  the 
classical  chamber  concerts  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club.  These  five  gentlemen,  so 
long  and  honorably  identified  with  our  chief  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  and  enjoying  the  violin  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  &c\,  of  the  great  masters  in  that 
kind,  have  had  such  tempting  experience  in  their 
excursions  "  out  West"  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
time  during  the  last  two  years,  that  for  the  pres- 
ent they  regard  the  call  from  that  quarter  of  the 
wide  field  as  paramount  and  instant.  Leaving 
Boston  in  October,  they  propose  to  pass  the 
entire  winter  and  spring  in  giving  concerts  in 
the  Western  cities.  TbaMhey  will  scatter  good 
seed  there,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  it  will  be  a 
loss  to  us,  for  Boston  lias  not  so  many  good  musi- 
cians, especially  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
selecting  a  grand  orchestra,  that  it  can  afford  to 
spare,  even  for  a  season,  five  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, including  the  almost  indispensable  vio- 
loncello and  artist-like  presence  of  Wulf  Fries, 
as  well  as  the  sure  and  telling  violin  of  William 
Schultze  who  has  sat  so  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  strings. 

Their  chamber  concerts,  latterly,  have  been 
reduced  to  four  in  a  winter,  so  that  our  destitu- 
tion will  not  seem  so  great  as  if  we  had  not  been 
let  down  gently  to  it  by  degrees.  Moreover, 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  in  the  present 
advanced  6tate  of  musical  culture,  and  increased 
demand,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  other  and 
fresh  forces  will  not  rush  into  fill  this  one,  gratifying 
our  curiosity  at  least  with  new  interpretations  of 
works  which  we  have  always  known  in  only  one 
way.  Probably  the  new  Quartet  party  of  the 
Brothers  Listermann,  after  the  successful 
experiment  of  last  year,  will  be  ready  to  do  more 
and  better  now.  And  Boston  with  its  Festivals, 
its  Oratorios,  its  Symphony  concerts,  &c,  is  get- 
ting to  be  such  a  Mecca  for  musicians,  and  for 
music-lovers,  that  we  shall  not  wonder  at  any 
rich  invoice  of  artists  suddenly  arriving  in  our 
harbor  any  day. 

Then,  whatever  the  Muses  grant  us  or  with- 
hold in  the  way  of  purely  stringed  Quartets, 
&c,  we  can  hardly  fail  of  being  rich  again  in 
other  kinds  of  choicest  Chamber  Music.  In 
classical  pianists  we  are  always  strong;  and 
although  Mr.  Dresel  will  remain  abroad 
another  winter  (incalculably  to  the  loss  of  music 
here  in  every  best  sense),  and  Mr.  Lang,  too, 
means  to  pass  a  year  in  Germany  (another  great 
loss),  we  still  have  Leonhard  and  Perabo  and 
Petkrsilea  and  Parker,  and  other  good  ones 


within  call,  who,  with  the  aid  of  our  best  violin- 
ists, and  our  vocalists  so  heartily  devoted  to 
the  finest  kinds  of  German  song,  will  furnish 
edifying  entertainment  in  more  ways  than  one. 

To  pass  from  smaller  things  to  great,  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associ- 
ation will  be  as  many  and  as  good  as  usual. 
They  will  be  given  as  heretofore  on  alternate 
Thursday  afternoons,  ten  in  number,  beginning 
on  the  4th  of  November.  Further  particulars 
about  the  programmes,  &c,  will  be  made  known 
in  ample  season.  We  shall  miss  from  the  orches- 
tral ranks  the  Quintette  Club,  as  we  have  said  ; 
but  the  country  is  full  of  good  musicians,  and 
the  motto  of  the  Society  at  all  events  is  still 
"  Excelsior." 

Tho  Government  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  were  never  more  in  earnest.  We  do  not 
know  that  they  have  decided  on  the  list  of  Ora- 
torios to  be  brought  out.  But  there  is  one  im- 
portant piece  of  news  which  we  are  quite  safe  in 
telling :  This  time,  it  appears  to  be  really  a  set- 
tled thing  that  Bach's  great  Passion  Music  (after 
the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew),  will  be  taken  up  and 
studied  with  the  design  of  producing  it  in  Passion 
Week.  The  full  score  (as  edited  by  Robert 
Franz)  and  orchestral  parts  were  procured  from 
Germany  last  winter,  but  too  late  (o  enter  upon 
so  formidable,  a  fask  at  that  time.  The  voice 
parts  for  the  double  chorus  will  soon  be  in  readi- 
ness. Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  already  have  them 
in  the  engravers'  hands,  and  are  preparing  to 
publish  an  octavo  edition  (like  their  Mendelssohn 
and  Handel  oratorios  after  the  pattern  of  Novello) 
of  the  entire  work  for  voices  and  pianoforte,  with 
both  German  and  English  words — the  latter 
translated  here  expressly  with  the  utmost  care 
to  keep  them  as  close  as  possible  in  spirit,  sense 
and  form  to  the  original  text,  antiquated  and 
quaintly  pietistic  as  it  is,  while  scrupulously 
studying  in  every  syllable  and  vowel  sound  Bach's 
never  careless  marriage  of  the  word  and  tone. — 
Thus  there  will  be  plenty  of  copies  of  the  full 
vocal  score,  at  a  moderate  price,  both  for  the 
singers  to  sing  from,  and  for  the  inquiring  listener 
to  look  over  while  he  listens,  or  to  study  at  his 
leisure.  For  an  American  publisher  this  is  a  bold 
venture  and  an  honorable  one.  But  we  believe 
it  will  repay  in  the  long  run.  Bach's  Matthew 
Passion  is  bound  to  take  its  place  in  the  reper- 
toire of  the  great  Choral  Societies  in  this  coun- 
try, as  it  has  long  since  done,  all  over  Germany, 
where  it  is  performed  in  a  dozen  places  every 
year,  as  it  has  done  too  in  London,  where  it  is  to 
be  revived  next  winter,  and  even  in  Paris,  wit- 
ness the  interest  it  excited  at  the  Pantheon  a  year 
ago.  With  us  it  is  a  question  of  time  only;  it 
may  never  be  popular,  but  it  will  be, it  is  already, 
in  such  demand,  that  it  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the 
market  or  the  concert-room  much  longer.  For 
our  old  Oratorio  Society,  too,  it  is  a  brave,  bold 
undertaking  ;  perhaps  the  boldest  step  they  could 
take  ;  with  due  faith  and  persistency  it  will  not 
prove  a  rash  one.  Why  should  they  not  essay 
the  boldest,  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  V  They 
have  for  years  been  taking  all  the  arduous  steps 
that  lead  right  up  to  it  ;  they  have  mastered  Han- 
del's Oratorios,  except  the  Israel,  which  yet  waits 
for  adequate  performance;  they  have  had  great 
success  with  St,  Paul,  which  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
Bach  ;  they  have  even  triumphed  signally  in  the 
whilorne  discouraging  choruses  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony.     What  task   remains,  what   further 
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height  to  gain,  if  they  would  still  make  progress, 
but  to  grapple  manfully  with  and  solve  the  long 
postpi  ned  problem  of  the  great  religious  music 
of  Sebastian  Bach  ?  Even  it'  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  it  very  perfectly,  or  more  than 
passably  at  first, for  want  especially  of  great  solo 
singers  masters,  of  the  (here)  rare  art  of  recita- 
tive, still  the  effort  will  reward  with  a  sweet 
sense  of  progress,  it  will  inspire  and  '-harm  with 
a  new  knowledge,  a  new  love,  with  the  beginning 
of  a  new  possession  that  shall  grow  sweeter  and 
richer  the  more  deeply  they  enter  into  it  and 
realize  it. 

The  new  oratoiio  society,  the  Boston  Choral 
Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  .1  C.  I>-  Paricbr, 
has  plans,  wo  hear,  of  more  enlarged  activity.  And 
in  a  more  private  way,  yet  every  year  enjoyable  to 
hosts  of  invited  friends,  we  have  still  Mr.  Parker's 
admirable  Club  of  mixed  voices,  and  the  German 
Orpheus  for  male  part-songs  and  choruses, — the  lat- 
ter now  under  Mr.  Zeurahn's  direction,  illness  hav 
ing  prevented  Mr.  Kkeissmann  from  meeting  as 
often  as  he  wished  with  his  old  associates,  with  whose 
musical  progress  and  pleasures  he  has  been  identified 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Kreissmann,  however,  i6  the 
musical    head  of 

A  New  German  Singing  Club,  of  mixed  voices, 
of  which  the  Boston  Journal  gives  the  following  in- 
formation ■ 

It  in  culled  the  Crcffilieri  Wreln,  and  Ifi  eomppoed  of  both 
male  and  f<  male  voli  ec — Germane  "r  Americana  who  ;in'  able 
to  ►ing  in  German  The  Kdniiwion  "t  ladiefl  as  pin^ra  is  a 
feature  which  diHtingutaheR  It  from  the  Orpheus  Society  and 
the  genera lit>  of  the  German  pinjrine  clubs  of  our  c<  unti  i 
although  in  the  Laederkmns  o|  New  fork  Find  In  one  or  two 
ether  <>f  (he  lnrjre  nsHOciutions  of  tl  it  <    i  lies  are  admitted 

tn  membership,  nnd  to  a  participation  In  the  musical  exer- 
cises, although  such  organizations  also  maintain  n  separate  or 
distinctive  existence  as  M inne.rckort  or  male  choir?.  In  Ger- 
many, singing  societies  composed  of  mixed  voices  are  very 
common,  as  they  are  In  England  and  America  and  thoj  Invn 
rial  .  Iraw  together  the  firs(  rocal  talent  The  format 
Buch  :i  i»oi  let)  in  Boston  will  open  to  us  n  new  minn 
music,  for  the  German  pnrtsongs  already  ma  l<  fnmi  tar  bete, 

are  almost  exelunWidj  composit s  for  m  .'.<*  voices  only.    The 

enterprise  is  in  the  best  ol  hands,  and  t  r j . ■  M  ie  ical  I  irector  is 
an  enthusiastic  and  untiring  worker,  as  well  as  an  artist  "f 
ackno«  ledged  abilitj  II-  has  ci  nrril  utc  i  verj  greatl>  already 
tn  the  advancemenl  of  musical  art  rimoi  r  us,  md  his  name  is 
n  guaranty  that  whateTer  is  attempted  will  bo  well  done  and 
that  the  highest  ends  of  music  will  be  served.  There  is  to 
tie  mi  active  and  passive  membership,  aud  the  rolls  already 
include  some  of  our  best    resident  vocalists  and  puti  I 

music,  some  of  whom,ladics  as  well  ns  gpntlemen,  are  wel 
known  as  solo  artists  Messrs  <  dickering  &  Sons  have  rerj 
kindly  placed  their  elegant  bull  nt  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
for  it h,  meetings  and  rehearsals,  which  will  take  place  for  the 
present  every  Wednesday    evening.     On    Wednesdaj   -■■■ 

last,  u istitutlon  and  by  laws  were  n  lopte  ■ .  an  I  thi  follow 

[rig  offlcers   wtre  elected:  Musical    Director    August    Kreiss- 
mann .  Treasurer,  Carl  SchraubstUdtor;  Librarian    ■   n 
(,.r      Several  musical  selections  were  >un  ■  «  tb  ■■  ■  -  ■    ■ 

euVct,  although    no  preliminary    practice    had    taken 
Public  concerts  will   probabl}  be  given  in   the  course  of  the 
winter. 

This  new  St.  Cecilia  Club  (may  it  grow  to    rival 
the  excellence  of  its  prototype,  the  Ciecilien  \ 
of    Frankfort  on  the  Main  '  I  will  occu]  v  a  s] 
which  needed  to  be  filled.       There  are  rich  and  van 
ons   treasures   of    choral    composition,    secular    and 
Bacred,  of  more  moderate  length  than  <  >ratorios,   such 
works  for  instanceas  Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the 
Pen,"   the  religious  Cantatas  of   Bach,  church    com- 
positions of  old  Italian  masters,  &c,  of  all  hearing  of 
which  we  have  been  thus  far  deprived,  except  so  far 
rs  Mr    Parker's   Club   has   given  glimpses  of  their 
wealth.     These  fields  our  German    Caecilia  pi 
to  cultivate.    They  already  number  over  thirty  voices, 
and  we  trust  they  will  in  time  be    strong   enough    to 
bring  out  such   works   in    full    with    orchestra.     At 
present  they  are  engaged    in   the   practice   of  Schu- 
mann's Zigeunev-Leben    "  Gypsey  Life  "],  to    be    fol- 
lowed by  the  Ballad  "  Schon  Ellen"  by  Max    Bruch, 
anil  I  lauptniHiin's  Salve.  Heyina.       Later    in  the  win- 
ter's programme    they   have  set    down  (or    them  the 
following  sterling  sacred  works,  by  old   German  and 
Italian  masters,  all  ns  arranged  hy  Roberl  Fi  mz,   to 
wit  :   Handel's  Jubilatt  ;  one  ofthe  Cantatas  by  .'    S 
Barb;      Durante 'a     Magnificat;     A>1   rga's     Stubat 
Mutei       Rich  promise  truly  ! 

The  Great  Organ  we  have  nlwavs  with  ns.  It 
still  plays,  or  is  played  with,  every  \Vednesdsy  and 
Saturday  noon  for  an  hour,     If  the  noble  instrumi  nt 


always  fulfilled  its  functions  as  worthily  as  when  we 
listened  there  last  Saturday,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
true  music  lovers  and  a  gain  to  music.  Mr  Lang 
played,  beginning  with  a  Concerto  in  G  major  by  Bach 
(Allegro,  Andante,  Presto),  not  by  any  mean-  one  of 
the  greater  woi  ks  of  the  old  master,  but  genial  and 
graceful  for  an  introduction.  Then  the  largei  hall 
ot  the  hour  was  occupied  with  his  own  transcription, 
thoughtfully  and  tastefully  made,  of  all  three  move 
ments  ot  the  <  >rchestral  Symphony  to  Mendi  Issohn's 
"Hymn  of  Praise,"  as  deli  ate  a  piece  of  organ 
coloring,  well  contrasted  and  connected  moothly 
flowing,  happily  reflecting  the  orchestral  traits,  ns 
we  have  ever  heard  upon  that  instrument,  and  be  Hi 
tifully  executed.  If  we  must  have  orchestral  music 
on  the  organ,  let  n  be  like  that.  Anoth<  r  point  of 
intercsl  was  an  01  iginal  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D 
in ; nor  by  an  amateur  of  this  cit} ,  a  gentleman  deeply 
read  and  practically  well  versed  in  music,  ns  this 
first  publicly  disclosed  specimen  of  his  work 
Mr.  Jos r a n  Bradi  i  i  After  a  spirited  ar]  i 
prelude,  a  reguiai  1   i  built  on  a  theme 

bling   that   of   Handel's    "And    with    fclis    sti 
folli  iwed  by  a  seci  m  I  subject    also 

episodes,  the  ivhi  ile  ending  in    n  <  !hi  irfl  le   i 
harmonized.     It  made  a  very  good  impres 


FIuMitOLDT  Festival. — It  is  fit    that    Am 
as  well   ns    Germans,  in    their  own    land,  and    here 
uniting  with  ri  11  as  in  their  <>  ■■      ■•  ty  hy 

selves,  should  ce]  :  nnial  Annn  erf  u  \ 

of  the  bii  th  of   Alkx  vndi  n  ros  Mumdoldi 
the  greatest  men  of   the    past    i  :m  m  ■■ 
scientific  student  an  El  vs  of  nature, 

or   as    a    foremost    repi  of  culture    ii 

i  _■     -  e,  "i  as  n  great  lover  of  our    ountn 

of  freedom,  one  of   the  •■■  and  bene! 

of  the  human  race.     I;   occurs   i  n  the  14th  of   Re] 
ti  mbi  r-     A  Bosto  i  So 

in- 1 1    II.  •■■-  ■. 
hand,  and  adding  to  their  numhci  from    the    eii 

rgc    an n    i nci   a p prop i     te    sen 
( I  .      it  3  1*2  o'i  lot  k  th  a    day.     i' 
vantage  over  all    other  ] 
being  able  to   call  P  Agassi/ 

address      No    man 
the   theme.     <  Kir   <  ierman    fc 

their    various    organizations,  warm!)    i        ei    te,  par- 
ticulai   ■  i  is  Musical  £ 

i  r  se ven  ty 
nre    prn  tising    some    of   theii    best     part-music    for 
the   oci  asii  in       rhere    will   also    be    n    gi  "  i    i 
tral  piece  or  two,  Mi      />  n  n  \  nj  s 

pei haps  other  music.     Foi    \'.  a   z  'nlous 

and  ap]  ■■    ..r,\  c  fi  ien  I  ol    M  usi     nnd  of  An 
as  Sci  I  "Ivosm 

Gi     '■  word  in  both  its  sensi  •  B 

[t  is  hoped  thai 
many  distinguishc  1    friends 
ture.     The  ;  ;cts  is  pul  ill    - 

not  only  in  the  be! 

_:'i  to  warm 
practical  good  end,  namely,  to  found   a   "  Hum 
Scholarship,"  at  the  Museum   of  Compel 
ogy,  the  noble  creation  of  Agnssiz,  in  Cambridge 

M  ■    Ernsi   Per  a  no,  our  remarkable  young  pian- 
ist, at  I    ■  -  of  i    ends  in  ( Ilevelan  1.  (  **•■■  ■ 

on    M  "i  1  ty,  Aug   9,  n    M  of    I  Uassi  :al 

M  .  .  ■.  with  this  pn   ;    i 

Dc  lica  tlou  >  »t*i  i  ure  '  (;'    12-3     C  mnjoi    I  Bed  I 

?oi  ftte    Oi     2"     N*o    I      I  Beet  I     pen 

'■    m  the  Mi  I  uui  nci    s iy  tl  a  Dre  lie    [G   i 

Mend. 
Beet 
Grande  Senate,  Op.  I  ,:,    i'  :.  Bei  tl 

Mi;     Cari.yi.e    J'i  r  i  rsi  i  i  \.  also,  I 
.■.■i     ■  n  success,    in     '■'  and    other 

Western  cities. 


New  York  — The  French  Theatre  will  open  its 
doors  on  the  I  l  th  of  September  to  a  fai 
sort  of  entertainment  than  the  revels  of  last  W 
and.  as  we  trust,  to  l  '  ''■_'  i-a-*'  of  popnl  ir  favor 
The  ran -j. a  Rosa  English  Opera  Company  will  then 
begin  a  short  season  -  fi  ftei  n  nights  oi  j  .vith 
B  Life's  "  Puritan's  1  daughter,"  nn  operafull  of  charm- 
ing  melodies  and  prett\  stage  efTocts,  and  one  whic.li 
will  give  opportunity  for  nearly  all   the    mem1.  ■ 

■I     make     their     bow     and     rece    ■ 

sanl  «  ■■'■   imc      The   star  of  tl        ■■■:■-     is,  of 
eoui  se,    Mme.    Rosa   herself     The   young     !  i 
prima  donna,  Rose  Ilersee,  will  soon  arrive,    and   be 
ready  with  '   Ln  Honnnmhula,"  by   the    time    w< 
tired  oi  "  TVe  Puritan's  Daughter." 

After  a  tour  through  the  provincial  wilderness, 
the  Rosas  will  return  about  Christmas  time,  and 
give     several     interesting     novi  Ities  — amoi  g 


Weber's  "  Oberon."     The  troupe  tncludca  the  charm 
ing    voung    contralto,     Mrs,    Seguin,    Miss     Fannie 
Sto  kton,  Mr   Castle,  Mr    ISTordhh  m,  VIr   I  lumpbell, 
Mr    Lawrence  (a  new  baritone),  Mr.  G.  F.  Hall,  and 
other  favorites. 

The  great  high  C  tenor  Wachtel,  has  changed  lii^ 
mind  about  coming  to  America,  and  concluded  to 
stay  at  home.  It  may  possiblj  be  a  consolation  to 
some  people,  however,  to  learn  that  Mme.  Am. a 
Bishop  is  coming  The  French  Opera  Company 
which  has  taken  the  Acad  ;my  of  Music  remains  an 
impenetrable  m\  stery,  the  only  ascertained  facts 
about  it  being  that  some  sanguine  manager  has  paid 
an  installment  of  the  rent,  and  that  Roger  and  .Mme. 

Sass,  being  importuned  to   join    th mpany,  have 

both  ri  fused.  It  is  sai  1  to  i"-  certain  now  that  Nils- 
son  is  not  coming,  though  it  \-  also  certain  that  she 
was  engaged,  and  that  Tictjena  is  not  coming  cither. 

W  liile  so  mani  re    noi    coming,    it    :-  the 

most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  we  should  try  to 
keep  those  who  are  here  from   going   away,  and    n 
are  consequently  not   surprised   to  learn  that   certain 
stockholders  of  the  Academy  are  trying  to   obtain    a 

■  i  '    Miss  Kcll    rg  from  her  contract  with  Man 
rice  Strakosch,  and  to  organize  with   her   an    I 

Opt    .■  '  Jompanv  under  the  management  of  M  ireizek 

We  ho]   ■  "   !)  may  su  'coed       It  they  do  not,  we  '■  ai 

Academy  this  Winter  will  be  as   deserted    as   a 

haunted    house,   which,    COU  the     a'.\  fill    ^^'•■'\> 

that  ha>  me  there,  ii   well    might    be  —  I'' <}- 

Slst. 

TlIE   I'  IRIS  I    onsi   i    -.  I  he  annual  l 

■  ol    the  pu]  f  the  Impei  inl  Coi 

was  commenced  on  the  21  si  ult.   and    has  just    been 

i  led.     Anion:;  the  "  j  idges  "  or,  as  we 
term  them,  examiners   '  the  veteran  Auber, 

the  presi  lent,  M  Ambroi>c  Thomas  and  other  emi 
nent  J  n  n  1    ■     \^r<->-    chosen   for    the 

i  I  .  \  !  I  ,  • 

!■;■■.  .  i 

So  exei  ■   ■  thai  n  double  fii  st  prize 

,    ■    i .  \]   \]     \u.     idi 

hi  d  as  "  pianists  of  great  promise  an  1  >v  i      ■  l 
■  .  in-  "     There  wei         ctcei        m  The 

.         ered    the   lists    foi    the    same 
nnent    numhi  l  the}    playi 

fourth  i  ol    Rtes  in  A  [?]  sharp  minor       I    ■ 

The   singing   this   year   by 
...  not    being   ver.    satis- 
rality    ol    the    voi«  e   was    Con- 
ner, Mlh     Marie  Mi nen 

The    pei  I  »  mat »n 

i]  says  the 

mosi    interesi 

■  public.     The 

r.  for  -■■ 

utel,  a  com- 
though    co 

.  .V         \\ 

vn  day.    Twen 

V  mil  tying   remarkable    ' 

i . 
peted    ■    •  ■  -        I  Opera,  11 

i ;  the  flute  i 
clai  ion  ;oon  2  ;    horn  7  ;   come    a     |   ■ 

civil,  4    ■  ;  trumpet  7  .   tromboi  ■         omissc, 

civil,  ! 

e,    military   II  ;  sn?  I 

tribni     ■  Thui  -day  last. — 

(  .1.7 

The    I      le      l      M  i     |ue    Religieuse,    fonndi 
I1, iris  by  Louis  I    now   directed    by 

"...  aw     ■  ■  ■'■■        e    ■    i*  the  inaugu- 

ration of  a  bust  of   its  founder,  and  a  distribution    of 
om]      itions   ren  lered    wiih 

at  spirit        -  t  may  be    mentioned    a    Sah  e 

Regiua  hv  I  Irian  inl,     so  Irigal  hy  Oi 

G     •  ■   ■       1  :,'■  bnsi  tvas  then  uncovi  red,  and  add' essi  - 

in  poser  ol 
"  Le  Lac,"  "  L'l*,,!eincnt,"  "  r/Antomne,"  "  La 
Fron  ie,"  M         in    B    minoi 

founder  of  the  S  devoted  the 

years  i  I  ins  life. 

Handkl's  "  Acis  vsd  Galatea  was  revived  at 
the   Princess's   Theatre,    London,  on    the    2nd    insi  . 

I  \  ■  ■     ■     ... 

!  ■    ■    \  itea"1  with   nil  the 

access :s  :;:.-,:  mat  ke  i  the  production  of   the 

•  ■  r/«  by  Mr.  MiriL'a  !y,  at  Drun  Lane  will  inter- 
est plav-goers  of  nlntosi  every  class.  Those  whose 
taste  has  been  formed  or  dcP>rmed  on    thi 

.  -     '       ■     -  !  find   plenty    in  "  Acis,"    as 

now  given  at  the  Princess's  to  engage  theii  mention  ; 
wln'o  mun  will  be  curious  to  hear,  on  the  stage, 
music,  that  in  the  concert  room   is    fain    iai    enonj 
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No  pains  have  boen  Bparcd  to  equal  tho'  famous  revi- 
val at  liniry  Lano,  in  lHU,  Clarkson  Stanfield's 
original  designs  have  been  freely  used  in  the  exquis- 
itely beautiful  Sicilian  views;  while  in  the  groupings 
of  the  crowd  of  simply-robed  attendants  there  is 
evidence  of  a  roh'ned  intelligence  but  rarely  witnessed 
on  our  sta^e.  Tlie  principal  characters  are  as  well 
represented  as  wo  can  expect  them  to   be  at  a  time 

when  iin  * ouragemonl  is  given  fov   the   cultivation 

of  English  dramaue  singing.  The  afternoon  operat- 
ic performances  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have    had    the 

effect  of  biinging  to  the  surface  a  5 g  singer  who, 

for  lack  of  such  opportunity,  tniglit  long  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity.  Miss  Blanche  Cole  lias  not 
yet  acquired  the  art  of  singing  Handel's  music  with 
fitting  emphasis,  but  she  gives  full  promise  for  the 
future.  Her  bright  voice  is  naturally  flexible,  and  it 
is  directed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  active  intelligence. 
Miss  Cole  has  much  to  learn,  but  she  lias  plenty  of 
time  before  her.  Mr.  Vernon  Kighv's  voice  told 
better  in  the  hold  phrase  "  Love  sounds  the  alarm," 
than  in  the  gracious  melody  of  Acis's  incomparable 
song  to  his  mistress's  eyes.  Far  better,  however,  in 
intention,  feeling  ami  execution  was  Mr.  Montern 
Smith's  delivery  of  Damon's  airs,  and  infinitely  worse 
was  II  'a  ETormes's  false  singing  of  the  Giant's  Tug- 
ged love  song,  "  0,  ruddier  than    the    cherry."      We 

fail  to  see  any  g 1   reason    for    the    intro  luetion  of 

Cupid;  and  in  spite  of  the  Drury  Lane  precedent, 
we  would  willingly  dispense  with  the  music  written 
by  the  [ate  Tom  Cooke  to  accompany  the  introduc- 
tory scene.  The  scene  itself,  however,  is  a  marvel 
of  stage  carpentry.  We  actually  see  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  shore  in  "  tender,  curving  lines  of 
creamy  spray,"  and  hear  the  rustle  of  the  receding 
water  on  the  sand.  Scenic  illusion  can  scarcely  fur- 
ther go.  The  choruses,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  easy,  are  fairly  sung,  and  the  orchestra,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Platton,  is  efficient. 

London-  Philharmoxic  Societt — The  follow- 
ing list  of  the  chief  works  performed  during  the  last 
season  is  extracted  from  a  paper  recently  published 
by  the  directors:  English  (instrumental)  music  has 
been  represented  by  the  symphony  in  Q  minor,  the 
pianoforte  caprice,  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  C 
minor,  of  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett;  the  overture 
to  "  Les  Travailleiirs  de  la  Mer  „  of  Mr.  VV.  G. 
Cusius  ;  and  the  symphony  in  I)  of  Mr,  Cipriani 
Potter,  the  instructor  of  them  both  :  Belgian  music 
bv  two  movements  from  the  violin  concerto  in  K  of 
M.  Vieuxtemps.  French  music  by  the  violin  concerto 
in  B  minor,  and  that  in  A  minor,  of  Rode.  Italian 
music, by  the  overture  to  Lodoiska  of  CheruhiniJ 
German  music  by  two  movements  from  the  viol-in 
sonata  in  K  of  Bach ;  the  symphonies  in  ft  flat 
(Eroica),  in  R  flat,  in  C  minor,  in  F  (Pastorale),  in 
A,  oul  in  F  (No.  8).  the  third  overture  to  Leonora, 
and  the  violin  concerto  of  Beethoven  ;  the  symphony 
in  B  flat  (La  Heine  de  Fiance)  of  Haydn  ;  the  sym- 
phonies in  A  and  in  A  minor,  the  overtures  to  the 
Wedding  ot  Camacho,  the  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage,  and  the  [sles  of  Fingal,  t lie  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  G  minor,  the  violin  concerto,  the  pianoforte 
serenade  and  allegro,  and  the  march  from  a  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  of  Mendelssohn  ;  two  move- 
ments from  the  violoncello  concerto  of  Moliqne  : 
the  svmphony  in  li  minor,  the  overture  to  Die 
Zauherflote,  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  (Coro- 
nation), of  Mozart ;  the  overture  to  Kiinig  Manfred 
of  Herr  Reinecke;  the  unfinished  symphony  in  B 
minor,  the  overture  to  Rosamnnde,  and  a  Lied,  of 
Schubert;  the  svmphony  in  C,  an  arrangement  of 
the  Abendlied,  of  Schumann  ;  the  prelude  to  Lohen- 
grin, and  the  march  from  Tannliauser,  of  Wagner; 
the  overtures  to  the  Jubilee  Cantata,  Preciosa, 
Euryanthe,  ami  the  pianoforte  Concert-stuck,  of 
Weher;  the  symphony  in  G  minor  of  Woelfl,  and 
Spohr's  "  scena  cantante,'1  for  violin. 

Musical  Festivals  in  Knoi.vnd — At  Nor- 
wich, the  festival  is  to  open  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  30th  of  August.  There  is  less  nov- 
elty than  usual  in  the  programme  and  much  less  in- 
terest. A  selection  from  an  unpublished  oratorio  by 
Mr.  Pierson,  "  Hezekiah,"  and  a  sacred  cantata  by 
Mr.  Horace  Hill,  a  local  composer,  whose  fame  has 
not  travelled  beyond  the  walls  of  Norwich,  are  ale 
solutely  the  only  novelties  Spoor's  "  Fall  of  Bahy- 
Inn,"  a  dreary  work,  Rossini's  Mtss,  Handel's 
"Acis,"  Mendelssohn's  "Lohgesang,"  and  "The 
Messiah,"  make  up  the  remainder  of  the.  programme. 

The  Triennial  Musical  Festival  wall  he  held  in 
Worcester  on  September  7th,  Sth,  9th,  and  10th. 
tin  the  first  dav  (Tuesday)  Elijah  will  he  given  ; 
on  W.  dries, lav.  Mr.  Sullivan's  Prodigal  Son,  and  a 
selection  from  Judas  Maceabwus :  on  Thursday,  the 
Solemn  Ylasx  oi  Rossini,  and  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of 
Praiti  ;  and  on  Friday  the  Messiah. 


i)n  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  .1.  F.  Burnett's  Ancient. 
Mariner  will  he  pei formed,  with  Mine  Tietjens, 
Madame  Patey,  Mr.  Vernon    Rigby,  and    Mr.  Lewis 

Tl ins,  as  solo  singers.      The   sec.mil  part  includes 

a    selection    from    Rossini,    Donizetti,    Schubert,  F. 
David,   Bluincnthal,  . Cc,  with    Mesdaincs    Let ills- 

Sherrington,  Tietjens,  and  Trebelli-Bettini,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  Mr.  Sanrley,  and  Signor  Bettini,  as  princi- 
pal vocalists,  flu  Wednesday  evening,  Mendel  ohn's 
First  Wulpurgis  A'/.////,  a  selection  from  Weber's 
Oberon,  the  overture  to  Sullivan's  No;././,//,  ,\,,7/,„v, 
and  a  composition  entitled  Hommaqe  <i  Rossini  are  to 
he  given.  The  third  and  last  evening  programme  is 
made  up  of  selections  from  Mozart's  //  Flanto 
Matp'co,  including  the  overture;  and  from  the  works 
ol  Meverheer,  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Puree]!,  Buetho 
ven,  Verdi,  Bellini.  Itandegger  &c.  The  hand  and 
chorus  will  number  nearly  .350  performers.  The 
organ  (electric)  is  by  Bryceson  &  Co. 

There  is  to  be  an  operatic  performance  in  the  Ro 
man  Amphitheatre  of  Grange,  in  the  month  of  Au 
gust.  Mfc'hul's  "Joseph,"  selections  from  "Vueeai's 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  an  ode  written  for  the 
occasion,  entitled  "Les  Triomphateurs,"  have  been 
decided  upon.  The  stage  will  be  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  and  the  audience  will,  of  course,  be 
seated  sub  .Tore.  The  amphitheatre  will  contain  ten 
thousand  spectators.  Whether  the  performance  be  a 
success  or  a  failure,  the  experiment  must,  in  any 
event,  be  interesting.  More  than  fifteen  centuries 
have  passed  since  any  representation  was  given  in 
the  ruined  amphitheatre. 

Rain. — Gn  the  11th  nit. ,  the  four  brothers  Laeh- 
ner  had  their  annual  family  meeting  in  this,  then- 
native  place.  They  were  Theodor,  court  organist  at 
Munich;  Franz,  Director  General  of  Music,  at  the 
same  capital;  Ignatius,  conductor  at  Frankfort-ou 
the-Maine  ;  and  Vineenz,  conductor  at,  Mannheim. 
It  is  fifty  years  since  one  of  their  brothers  died. 

Dr.  F.  Hiller  has  been  invited  by  the  Concert  So- 
ciety of  Petersburg)!,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene,  to  conduct  four  con- 
certs next  winter.  The  direction  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Cologne  having  granted  o  Dr.  Miller  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  usual  conqe,  he  has  been  enabled  to  accept 
this  very  brilliant  as  well  as  honorable  engagement. 
The  members  of  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Painting 
of  Diisseldorf,  headed  by  the  great  master,  Bende- 
mann,  have  just  sent,  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hiller,  thanking 
him  for  having  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  friends, 
as  well  as  of  the  friends  of  art,  in  remaining  at  hi- 
post  at  Cologne,  to  continue  his  work  ot  propagating 
a  taste  for  music  all  over  the  Rhine. 

Mayence. — An  operatic  skit,  by  Herr  Britnng, 
entitled  Die  Meistefshiger,  oder  dus  Judenihum  in  der 
Musik,  has  been  produced  with  great  success. 

Leipsio — M.  Amhroise  Thomas's  Mignon  has 
been  produced  with  moderate  success,  On  the  22d 
July,  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  celebrated 
witli  great  rejoicings  the  completion  of  its  five 
thousandth  piano. 

The  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Caux  left  Paris  on 
Tuesday,  for  Homhnrg,  where  Madame  sings  for 
fourteen  nights  After  two  performances  at  Biden, 
she  returns  to  Baden,  remains  there  during  Ociober, 
and  finishes  the  year  in  St.  Petershurgh. 

Tenors  are  so  scarce  now-a-days  that  we  [Allte- 
natum)  watch  all  de'buts  with  interest.  Tiiere  is  not 
much  to  be  hoped  for,  however,  from  M.  Dela 
hranche,  who  appeared  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Acs  Huguenots.  A  pupil  of  M  Duprez,  he 
made  his  first  debut,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the 
same  theatre,  but  without  success.  Since  then  he 
has  gained  a  reputation  in  Marseilles  and  Lvon-,  and 
has  been  thereby  emboldened  again  to  try  his  for- 
tune on  the  Parisian  stage.  But  he  is,  as  vet,  far 
too  uncultivated  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
liaoul,  the  most  difficult,  looking  at  the  wide  range 
of  needful  qualifications,  to  he  found  in  the  tenor 
repertoire.  Paiis  is  just  now  as  uneventful  as  Lon- 
don in  music.  The  revival  of  Vert-  Vert  at  the  Opera 
Comiquc,  and  the  above-menroaed  debut  at  the 
Academie  de  Musique,  are  the  only  notes  of  the 
week. 

An  improvement  for  increasing  the  sonority  of  the 
violoncello,  invented  hy  Servais,  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  abroad.  The  insrtument  is 
allowed  to  rest  on  a  bar  of  metal  and  thus  communi. 
cates  the  vibrations  to  'he  floor,  and  the  old  practice 
of  holding  it  between  the  knees  is  abandoned. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    MSI    01     TIIK 

I.,  a.  t  e  s  rr    zvr  xj  s  i  o 

PuuH/tfafil   bv  OlSreir  !>se-ton  &.   L'o. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Love  of  other  days,     Song  an  I  Chorus. 
.3.     AA  to ,/.  Turn'T. 

Somewhat  mournful,  but  expressive,    oel    with    tt 
very  musical  chorus 
Out  in  \Ur  pold.     Words  hy./.  S  Adams      '2 
/>  to  (/.  / 

This  very  beautiful  and  touching  ballad    ■!  ■'--   not 
seem  to  lose  its  popularity,  but  will  continue  to  be  a 
favorite  until  evt-r>  body  ha-  either  hear<!  or    a  ip  ■<■ 
A  new  edition  is  now  issued,  with   n    fine    lithograph 
title,  reprec.enf.ing  the   poor   little  wanderer   in   the 
night  ami  storm. 
Out  on  tlie  Rocks.     4.     W>  to  e.      Sni)  to  i  Dt  II  i/. 
\o  i  [1  ■  -lv.-  concert  song.      Am  exquisite  reminis- 
cence   of    some    little    Invert    quarrel,  "out    on    the 
rocks11  which  was  forgiven  and  forgotten  quickly. 
Bonny   Boss.     2.     B/>  ro  f.  ./.  Tl.  Thomas. 

In  popular  ballad  style,  and  the  story  of  Bonny 
Bess  in  May  is  quite  pleasing  Taki  ig  molndy. 
Down  hy  the  Riverside  I  stray.  3  F  to  f.  Thomas 
Very  sweet  ballad.  Of  course  he  did  no-  stray 
alone,  and  the  "wedding'1  scene  on  one  cornet  of  the 
fine  lithograph  title  informs  us  well  enough  as  to 
what  came  after  those  pleasant  walks. 
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Instrumental. 

Warrior  Polka.     3.     FA 

Original,  and  with  a  striking  melody. 
Spring  Fairy.     3.      Bo.  Engdhrrcld. 

A  new  edition  of  a  great  favorl'e,  good  for  an  in- 
structive piece,  and  good  any  way.  The  lithograph 
title  is  a  '•success"  and  quite  ornamental. 

Potpotiri.     Fidelio.     4.  H'>  Is. 

This  selecfion  from  the  melodies  of  what  many  con- 
sider  the   best  of  all  operas,  will  be  welcomed  by  ail 

players. 
Grotto  Polka.     3.     F/\  Turner. 

A  trifle  more  extended    and    difficult    than  most  of 
Mr.  T's  compositions      Original  and  go 
Blue  Bell*.      Variations.  Wtjinan, 

The  o'd  beautiful  melody,  skilfully  varie  I 
The  0;<,ran  at  Home.  Each, 

This  useful  set  contain!!,  among  other  pieces.  Batti 
bntti,  Ah  die  la  morte,  Casta  Diva,  America  ,  Santa 
Lucia.  Tt  is  better  to  laugh,  Kathleen  Mavonrneen, 
Hail  Columbia,  What  restrains  me.  May  breeze^. 
Prayer  from  Mo^e=,  Yankee  Doodle.  Ave  Maria.  Long 
ago,  B  irearolle,  Long  Weary  Day,  Non  pin  mesta .  N'on 
piu  andrai,  Waife's  March,  Star  Spingled  Banner, 
Trio  from  Belisario.  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  Serenade, 
Mountain  Horn0,  Annie  Laurie,  nine  Bells  of  Scot- 
land, Home,  Sweet  Home,  an  1   an   aria  from  Norma. 

Walking  in  the  Park.      Var.     4.     D.  Praff. 

Favorite  meiody  well  arranged.  Slips  easily  from 
the  fingers. 

I'll  follow  thee.     Pclonaisr.     3.     Ab.         Pratt. 
Also  very    well   arranged,   and   a  good    instructive 
piece. 

Books. 
Wixnrr's    Perfect    Guide    for    the  Ger 

MAN    CONCERTiNA. 

The^e  little  instruments,  easily  learned,    afford    an 
infinite  deal   of  amusement    for  those  who  have   not 
time  for  extended  practice  in  music.     Pupil* 
here  all  needed  instructions,  and  plenty   of  favorite 
airs. 
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Music  by  Mail.  —Music  is  ^ent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  labout 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  Sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations  — T>gree=  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kt-y  is  niark--d  with  a  CH.p:t-0.l  l<*tter,  as  C,B  flat,  &e., 
\  small  licaan  '.ett-er  m  irks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
in  ItiitU  letter  che  higbflsl  no  e,  >i  ohms*  the  staff 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music 

The  Musical  Drama  and   the  Works  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

From  the  French  of  RtnotlARD  ' 
(Contin 1  fi  "in  p  ige  - 1  I 

Lohengrin  followed  close  upon  Tannliauser. 
Here,  the  dramatic  system  of  the  author  shone 
out  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Considered  as  a 
poem,  its  elevation  and  beauty  are  remarkable. 
rfRichard  Wagner  had  written  nothing  but  the 
words  of  this  noble  tragedy,  it  would  have  given 
him  rank  with  the  true  poets  of  the  world. 
While  German  criticism  was  hurling  fire  and 
(lame  against  the  "  musical  heresies,"  so-called — 
of  TannJiauser,  the  author,  quite  unmindful  of 
these  attacks,  and  absorbed  in  his  own  idea,  nave 
himself  with  renewed  eagerness  to  the  study  of 
the  old  Germanic  poetry.  Exploring  that  chaos 
of  legends  and  fragmentary  traditions,  he  fell 
himself  ever  re-animated  bi  hofayoun- 

ger  and    more   healthful   life.       Here  he  found 
ppace  and  scope  for  his  hero  is,  gran  1  figures  sur- 
passing, by  many  a  eul.ii,  the  vulgar  lim   -  .  men 
of  gigantic  passions,  heroic  women,  souls  great  in 
evil,  or  sublime  in  goo  Iness.     Was  il  a  mis! 
call  up  these  her.:  :   shades,  these   figures   i 
sketched  by  the  genius  ..I'  the  nation,  and 
crated   by    tin-    worship    of  many   generati  ins ' 
The  strict  partisans  of  the  historic  opera  blame 
him;  hut  those  who  hue  strong  ami  simple  trag- 
edy, appreciate  his  wink  ;  scarcely  could  he  have 
found   el    iwl   ire  so  picturesque  outlines,  charac- 
ters so  clear-cut,— in  a  word,  all   the 
able  material  for  (he  musical  drama. 

The  new  type  to  which  his  attention  was 
irresistibly  drawn  was  that  of  the  Chevalier  of 
the  Swan.  Like  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
like  Tannhiiuser,  the  Lohengrin  of  the  legend 
became  in  his  mind  very  personal  and  human. 
Tiiis  Knight  ol  the  II  ily  Grail  descends  from  the 
heights  of  Montsalvat,  that  ?v:vl  land  - 
tice  and  holiness,  of  which  his  lather.  Parzival,  is 
king  :  he  comes  over  the  sea  to  defend  i  Is  t, 
heiress  of  Brabant,  unjustly  accused  of  bavins 
slain  her  brother.  Notwithstanding  I 
nature,  there  hums  in  |iis  secret  soul  a  human 
pa-  inn.  he  would  lain  hue  and  lie  love  1.  an  1 
share  with  some  mortal  who  could  unders 
them  aright,  the  unutterable  joy,  the  infinite  sad- 
ness, which  is  his  sublime  birthright.  Mysterious 
thought,  which  recurs  in  the  myths  of  every  na- 
tion ;  the  hero,  the  demi-god,  seeks  the  love  of 
the  mortal  woman.  Lohengrin  takes  in  hand 
the  cause  nf  Elsa,  and  in  single  combat  vanquish- 
es her  accuser.  King  and  people  at  ot 
nizeinthe  victory,  the  judgment  of  God.  Hav- 
ing saved  Elsa.  he  offers  her  his  love;  at  the 
same  time  he  a-ks  her  absolute  trust,  and  forbids 
her  ever  to  question  him  upon  his  origin  or  bis 
name.  Twice  he  repeats  the  command,  in  lan- 
guage the  must  exact  and  imperative.  "Thou 
shalt  never  ask,  thou  shalt  never  tven  seek  in 
thy  thought  to  know  whence  I  came  over  the 
waters,  what  my  name,  or  what  my  race!  Lo- 
hengrin h  i  I  given  instant  faith  to  the    innocence 


:  of  Elsa  ;  he  asks  that    lie   should  believe    in  him' 
111   withoul    reset  \  ation   am!    without    |  i 
lie  would  he  loved  for  himself,  accepted  just     i 
he  stands  in  his  he    ii    ■      le  ;  un  lerstood  tin 
trust  and  hive,  as  le'.  thr  ,■:■•  !  trm  t,    has 

undet  has  had    a   mt  steri 

ous  consciousness  th  it  lie  w  to  s  ive  her, 

and  has  loved  him  before  she  had  seen  his  fn  ie, 
promises  all,  in  a  f  gratitu  le    and    wor- 

ship :  but  through  a  series  of  inl  rigues, 
the  second  act,  F  :  t  I  •    . 

m  "  ol  I  ilsa,  ■.'. :.  i  «  ii  in  remove  her  fi  om  the 
throne,  that  they  may  i  I  heinselvcs 

ceed  in  insinuating   doubt    into    this    pure 
After    frightful  struggles  with  h  .  iven  by 

torturing  an>  nounts  even 

uts  to  Lobct 
■y  night  of  tl     r  I  \\     tnded  I 

the  heart,  I  •  n,  in 

the  pn 
guests  :    an: 
Grail,  then  1  tl  I  turn.      He 

iway  1  : 

but  ol     Ii  ml  •  ' 

to  the  law  I     that   its 

champiot 

of  tl  revealed 

is,   is   a 
incarn  ition    of  tl 
demands  in 
■     .    I 

■     ■ 

■I  it        li 

tragic  destiny  to  1  woman   he 

adi  ires,  and  by  whom  alone  he  ca 
and  love  I.      Elsa,  th 

mplete  con  I,  I        igh   the 

of  the    immortals,    h  •    d  I  het         She 

doubts  him,  for  an    ins:  mt,  ' 

that  th  The 

proud,   heroic   nature    can:.   I  und   rstand 

the  worn  m's  s  ml  in  all  its  delica  ly  an  I  its  di  pth. 
He  ought  I  :  igh|    to    all   his 

confi  lence  lence  tl 

I     them  : — h  tr  igic 

■I       '!'  ."  i 
and  evi  point,   in   a    few 

si  v  e  sc  e  i  li  e  ac  t i  ot 

and  every  word  ea  iveigl         In   the    m 

drama,  the  poem  itself  can  be    but   a 
music  must  give  it  life  an  i  i  fi  >m   the 

strength  and  free  lom  of  the  cartoon,  one  can 
im  igine  the  we  d  h  of  the    fii 

'I  ,  ■  ■ ,  ne 

delicacy   of  .      iped    wil  h 

I  rcdoric  de  Telramu  i  mosl 

to    Lohengrit     and    Elsa.     The 
heming  tn  o,  unit  id    bj    hatr  id, 
as  a  foil  to  I  nob!      and    ten  ler, 

bring  out  clearer  the  white  purity  of  the  lien. 
and  his  betrothed,  two  angels  of  light, — as  it 
were,  by  the  side  of  two  evil  and  condemned 
creatures.es  i]  id  from  the  abyss.  Neither  Or- 
trude    u  ir     I'm  '  ,'ulgar,    wi  :ki  1 


mvcntional  "villa     ■  "       the  drama      (  (t  i  rude, 
especi  illy,       it    ■        nal  ct  e  ition.     <  i  n  al    in  au- 

and    "  ■■■;      iid,  i  lie   hides  ler  a   marble 

exterior  a  very  hell  of  hatred  and  malice,  to  lei 
them  loose  upon  their  victim  al  the  fatal  moment, 
with  the  mo  '      tltal  ion.      The    quiet 

skill  with  which  she  poisons  the  mind  of  I 
the  perfidious  caresses  with  which  |she  surrounds 
the  innocent  girl,  and  the  false  gentleness  with 
which  she  gains  ascendancy  over  the  unsuspect- 
ing hi  at  t.  bet  -.ii  i  lie  trained  mali  i  of  a  demon. 
'I'hi-  enc  "iui'  r  of  I  -    gi\  es    i  ise   to 

unexpected  and  striking        tations,  and  the  fatal 
-.■'■lie  in  the  third  act,    between    Lohengrin    and 
El   i.   where  the  latter  forgets  her  promise  in  the 
of  her  own  pass  ii  natc  add 

v.  he  h  moves    tie'  soul  to   Us 

The  musical  interpretation  of  this    tragedy    is 
I    more   ban  than   thai   of 

n 

feet,  that    me   i  >ks  one  i  words 

for  the   mu  ic,  ot  I  he   music    foi    the 

iv  that  in  the  In  ighl  of  p  ietic 

_•    with    soul    ami 

I        musical  I  irm  of 

n    ol'   a    tia.'i'ilv. 

in  confusirt  /    '  n,   renders   il    more 

!     i  chi  irus  is  ii  ilongi  r   i  d  ill  mass,  nia- 

.  red  with  n."  the   c  mduc- 

■  1.  full  of  life  and 

I     ■  grand  is  in  eight    pai  ts, 

the    arrival    of 

fine  ex  on:         i  :     and 

•  It     king  and  all 

ii  herald   calls   for  tie' 

:;  whom  Oe'  depen  Is.      Sol    a    ; 

le   soldiers   be<*in    to 

.    in  i    tie-    - 1  1    an  1    .  ilemn 

iment   of  God    weighs 

her  in  tin-  :e,  li';.'  an  irrevo  able 

I  ispairing,  pon    her 

-.  v.  i;'i  Inn-  w  imen.      S  t  :     nly,    her    fa  :e 

■  ;  in  the  distan  :e,    a'   I  lie 

'.  appears  a  figure  •'  in  !  ng  in  a  boat 

drawn  ,.  ir  glitters  in    the    -un, 

and  ih'  ..mu    cleaves   the   waves,  in 

ired  advance.     At    the  sight,    a  stir  runs 

tht    ugh  the  crowd;  the  chorus  commences  pian- 

i    ghl  whisper.     Fit  st  there  ai  e  only 

individual  exclamations,  where  you    may  detect 

the  surprise  of  s  >me,  the  inn  f others, 

the  alarm  of  the  incredulous,  tie-  astonishment  of 

a!!.     While  the  boal   comes  nearer,    the    chorus 

ris 
till,  as  the  radiant  knight  steps  on  sh  re,  it  I 
into  a  grand   hymn  of  joy  and   religious  exalta- 
tion. 
This  wonderful    c  before   our 

I   ti 
v.  quired    in    tin  ir    Ti  agedy,    n  hich    the    ] 

■:  the  pr ice  of  th  ning   it  enger,  an  1 

which  fill-  the  i.  il    a'    ,-wry  manifesl  i- 

tion  of  the 

The  'hi:::.:!  ml       '  '  .  '.-.  hi  ih  are 


us 
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in  Tannhilusi  r,  are  yet  mo  gnifieantin  7  o7ien 
jr/c/ii.  The.y  form  the  unity  of  Hie  musical  woof. 
From  tin'  principal  musical  phrases,  the  skillful 
.■mil  daring  composer  lias  woven  a  pliant  and  har- 
monious network,  which  enfolds  the  entire  ilrama. 
These  expressive  phi'ases  recur  like  the  words 
of  a  spell.  They  are  all  so  original,  that  at  the 
end  of  a    measure,    you    wouhl    recognize    them 

among  a  tl sand,  and  their  faintest   suggestion 

may  be  instantly  detected  in  the  great  symphonic 
waves  of  the  orchestra.  The  most  important  ol 
these  motlfi  are  those  which  embody  the  great. 
moral  powers,  the  passions  of  the  characters, 
those  fundamental  principles  of  the  soul,  whence 
[low  the  character,  the  conduct,  and  the  life. 
Tims  the  religious  theme  of  the  Holy  Grail  admi- 
rably unfolded  in  the  prelude,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
golden  background,  upon  which  is  relieved  the 
luminous  and  heroic  figure  of  Lohengrin, — it  is 
the  theatrical  atmosphere  which  surrounds  him, 
the  lofty,  silent  and  sacred  solitude,  whence  he 
descends  to  the  troubled  and  heated  air  of 
earthly  passions.  All  the  other  motifs  which  re- 
late to  the  hero,  have  a  secret  kinship  with  this 
mystic  phrase.  The  melody  itself  recurs  but 
rarely,  as  if  to  make  us  feel  that  these  divine 
sentiments  illuminate  the  life  of  man  only  with 
rare  and  fleeting  gleams.  It  steals,  faint  and 
dreamy,  a  far-off  vision,  into  the  first  song  of  Elsa, 
who  awaits  her  defender  and  who  feels  already 
the  unspeakable  felicities  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
Sweeter  and  purer  than  a  mountain  breeze,  in 
the  heavy  and  stormy  air  of  the  plain,  it  whis- 
pers around  the  young  girl,  accused,  yet  beauti- 
ful with  innocence,  like  the  breath  of  another 
world.  It  returns  at  long  intervals,  each  time 
that  Lohengrin  alludes  to  his  sacred  mission. 
This  exquisite  modulation,  full  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  heaven,  which  hovers  over  the  hero,  like  a 
chorus  of  unseen  angels,  is  rendered,  at  first, 
always,  by  the  violins  ;  but,  finally,  when  Lohen- 
grin reveals  his  origin,  it  is  suddenly  seized  upon 
bv  the  trumpets,  as  if  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Grail  stood  revealed,  at  that  supreme  moment, 
with  all  its  jasper  columns,  its  serried  ranks  of 
angels,  and  its  blinding  splendors.  To  this  celest- 
ial melody,  which  is  victorious  wherever  it  comes, 
and  without,  effort,  is  opposed  the  evil  motif  of 
Ortrude,  designed,  usually,  by  the  violoncellos. 
This  rampant  and  perfidious  phrase  springs  like 
a  serpent  from  the  darkest  depths  of  the  soul. 
In  the  duo  between  Ortrude  and  Frederic,  it 
seems  to  wind  itself  about  the  unhappy  pair  and 
still.-  them  in  its  coils  ;  in  the  dialogue  with  Elsa. 
where  Ortrude  insinuates  that  Lohengrin  may 
be  perhaps  only  a  magician  and  an  impostor,  it 
seems  to  be  ever  in  motion  in  the  orchestral  level; 
now  dragging  itself  along  with  dismal  sounds, 
then  rearing  itself  up  with  the  hiss  of  a  viper. 
It  glides  subtle  and  tortuous,  into  the  innocent 
heart  of  Elsa,  and  with  its  venom  poisons  her 
dreams  of  love;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  invin- 
cible Lohengrin,  it  draws  back  affrighted. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  psychological  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  developments,  combina- 
tions and  reminiscences  of  such  characteristic 
motifs.  They  are  no  longer  cold  symbols,  be- 
longing to  a  system  of  mnemonics;  they  are  won- 
derfully vivid  themes,  that,  the  imagination  of  the 
composer  varies,  at  every  moment,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  drama,  or  the  intensity  of 
the  passion.  They  reveal,  as  if  by  stealth,  the 
most  secret   impulses   of  the  heart,  not   yet  ex- 


pro  I'd  in  woi  ds.  It  has  been  lid  that  the  clair- 
voyant, in  his  mysterious  sleep,  sees  unveiled  the 
inmost  soul  of  those  who  are  before  him.  The 
orchestra  of  Richard  Wagner  'jives  us  an  analo- 
gous sensation,  revealing  to  our  gaze  the  secret 
hearts  of  the  pei  nage  :.  fore  us  upon  the  stage. 
and,  by  this  strange  betrayal,  making  us  aware 
of  their  carefully-concealed  emotions,  and   their 

hidden  dlvi'MlS. 

In  Loin  in/riii,  that  perfect  fusion  of  poet  and 
composer,  towards  which  tic  artist,  has  tended 
from  his  youth,  finds  its  accomplishment.  The 
noble  creation  which  has  resulted  from  this  union, 
will  remain  forever  a  work  of  a  new  and  com- 
pletely original  description.  It  brings  in  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  the  musical  drama, — the 
enfranchisement  from  old  conventionalisms,  on 
tic  one  hand,  and  a  more  perfect  unity  between 
the  words  and  the  music,  on  the  other.  This  is 
not  one  of  the  ordinary  operas,  that  is  to  say,  a 
brilliant  mosaic  of  marches,  choruses,  trios  and 
septuors.  Rather  is  it  a  living  organism,  all 
whose  parts  spring  harmoniously  from  a  single 
germ,  to  which  all  are  referable,  from  which  all 
are  developed,  by  the  innate  necessity  of  the 
subject  ;  in  a  word,  rigorously  used, — it  is  a  mu- 
sical drama. 

Richard  Wagner  thus  arrived  at  the  clear  view 
of  his  dramatic  ideal,  which  resembles  the  Greek 
tragedy  in  its  general  structure,  but  which  is 
none  the  less  completely  modern  in  its  ideas  and 
sentiments.  Thus  perceiving  his  goal,  he  goes 
towards  it,  undisturbed  by  the  fluctuations  of 
criticism.  I  shall  be  brief  in  giving  the  rest  of 
his  career.  The  point  of  importance  was  to  show 
the  instinctive,  inevitable  and  logical  develop- 
ment of  his  thought.  The  political  events  of 
1S49  brought  a  great  change  to  his  life.  He 
early  threw  himself  into  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  this  great  social  and  dem- 
ocratic reform  would  be  the  signal  of  a  revival  in 
art  and  might  lead  to  the.  founding  of  a  grand 
national  theatre.  The  Saxon  republic,  as  is 
well  known,  was  overthrown  bv  Prussian  troops. 
Wagner,  proscribed  as  one  of  the  insurgents, 
took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  In  the  long  exile 
which  followed,  he  had  time  for  meditation,  for 
patient  waiting,  and  for  gaining  new  strength  in 
his  cherisle'd  ideas.  He  now  resolved  to  explain 
his  theories  in  a  series  of  aesthetic  essays.  Accus- 
tomed to  express  |,is  thoughts  in  living  creations, 
he  entered  with  reluctance  the  labyrinth  of 
speculative  ideas.  It  was  needful,  however,  to 
define  his  position,  and  to  defend  the  musical 
drama,  as  he  conceived  it,  against  a  crowd  of 
misunderstandings  :  likewise,  the  proscribed  man 
must  now  live  by  his  pen.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  arena  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  man  who 
identifies  himself  with  his  Idea.  These  writings, 
which  form  a  chapter  by  themselves  among  the 
works  of  Wagner,  indicate  a  profound  knowledge 
of  music,  and  are  filled  with  original  thought, 
often  of  great  justice,  upon  the  history  of  the 
opera,  and  upon  the  essence  of  art  and  the  inti- 
mate harmony  existing  between  its  different 
forms.  It  mar  be  regretted  that  the  author  has 
not  given  these  works  a  less  abstruse  form.  The 
thought  is  sometimes  lest  in  philosophic  formulas, 
so  broad  that  the  mind  is  notable  to  grasp  I 
but  along  with  these  polemic  exaggerations  and 
these  idealistic  transports,  is  found  many  an  elo- 
quent page  through  which  throbs  the  artist-soul, 
glowing  with  the  love  of  art.  in  which  speaks  the 


man  who  has  put  his  thought  into  his  life.  Of 
these  works,  the  most  remarkable  are:  Art  nor! 
Revolution,  Opera  mot  Drama,  and  above  all, 
7  mi  ion  of  Art  in  the  future,  which  has  made 
for  the  author  so  many  enemies,  and  has  occa- 
sioned a  quarrel  in  the  world  of  letters  more  vio- 
lent and  more  interminable  than  was  provoked  a 
hundred  years  earlier  by  the  dedicatory  epistle, 
prefixed  to  Alcesle.  In  this  book,  the  author 
seeks  to  prove  that  all  the  arts  blend  harmoniously 
in  the  musical  drama,  as  he  conceives  it.  He 
shows  willi  much  sagacity,  that  in  the  opera  they 
strive  with  each  other,  as  rivals,  instead  of  con- 
curring to  one  and  the  same  end.  Each,  seeking 
to  shine  for  itself,  exhausts  its  ingenuity  to  excel 
the  others,  and  from  the  mutual  struggle  arises 
the  tyranny  of  whichever  is  the  strongest.  The 
one  which  carries  the  day  will  absorb  the  spec- 
tator's attention.  Sometimes,  it  is  the  singing 
only,  the  simple  vocalization  which  rules,  at  the 
expense  of  the  words  and  even  of  common  sense  i 
again,  it  is  the  orchestra  which  now  plays  a 
march,  out  of  all  connection,  and  now  brings 
upon  the  stage  a  troop  of  choristers  and  figur- 
antes, without  any  one's  seeing  the  reason  why  i 
lastly,  it  is  some  fantastic  bul/et  which  usurps  pos- 
session of  the  scene.  As  for  Poetry,  she  does 
what  she  can  ;  in  the  opera,  she  is  the  drudge 
and  the  scape-goat  of  all  the  other  arts;  she  is 
maltreated  without  pity,  shut  up  in-  a  libretto 
which  is  constructed,  cut  into  shape,  hacked  to 
pieces,  at  the  will  of  musician,  scene-painter  and 
virtuoso.  Hence,  all  manner  of  contradictory 
impressions, — an  incongruous  whole,  a  degener- 
ate style.  How  would  it  be,  the  author  goes  on 
to  say,  if  Poetry,  instead  of  being  the  submissive 
slave,  became  the  intelligent  ruler, — if,  instead 
of  being  the  pretext  for  the  work,  she  was  the 
soul  of  it, — if  the  action  were  grand  and  simple, 
if  the  music,  subordinated  to  the  drama,  content- 
ed itself  with  strengthening  and  adorning  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments, — if  the  decorations 
were  always  in  harmony  with  the  emotions  of  the 
characters, — if  the  pantomime,  instead  of  being  a 
series  of  ballets,  always  out  of  place,  should  lend 
its  aid  only  to  give  plastic  beauty  to  the  gestures 
of  the  actors,  to  their  attitudes,  to  their  natural 
grouping,  and  should  compose  under  our  eyes 
new  and  noble  tableaux  vivants, — if.  in  a  word, 
the  arts  should  act  together  under  one  sovereign 
inspiration,  to  forward  one  end:  the  eloquent 
representation  and  the  poetic  transfiguration  of 
man,  and  of  his  destiny  V  Should  we  not  then 
have  a  work  a  hundred  times  stronger  and  truer, 
and  would  it  not  leave  in  the  soul  a  more  pro- 
found and  more  harmonious  impression  ?  Here 
then,  says  the  author,  in  conclusion,  is  the  living 
and  perfect  form,  towards  which  the  opera,  dur- 
ing two  centuries,  has  been  slowly  making  its 
way;  this  is  the  ideal,  which  we  sought  while 
vet  ignorant  what  it  would  be,  and  which,  hence- 
forth, we  must  pursue  with  full  knowledge.  Far 
from  assuming  that  he  has  attained  this  ideal  in 
his  own  works,  he  confesses  that  he  is  still  distant 
from  it ;  he  declares  only,  that  he  seeks  it,  and 
believing  it  possible,  and  even  necessary,  he  sets 
it  before  his  contemporaries  as  an  object  worth 
their  bravest  efforts; — not  so  did  the  critics 
choose  to  understand  him.  Leaving  out  of  the 
account  all  the  ideas  which  the  author  has 
brought  forward,  they  seized  upon  ihe  title  of  his 
book  and  turned  it  as  a  weapon  against  himself. 
According  to   them,  Wagner,  unable  to  gain  ad- 
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miration  in  the  present,  gave  himsell  oul  as  the 
musician  of  the  future.  The  mot  was  well  re- 
ceived, it  has  mule  the  tour  of  Europe.  Such  i 
the  origin  of  that  famous  "  music  of  the  future'' 
of  which  such  a  bugbear  has  been  made.  Like 
the  epithet  "romantic"  in  1830,  the  simple  word 
becomes  a  reproach,  and  takes  the  place  of  argu- 
ment. 

Much  weight  was  added  to  this  summary  criti- 
cism, from  the   fact    thai    the   world    in    general 
seemed  to  confirm    its  decrees.     The  operas  of 
Wagner   were   spreading    very   slowly    through 
Germany  ;  Lohengrin  had   not  even  been  repre- 
sented.    All   the    directors  were   afraid  of  them, 
and  (lie  author  himself,  now   in   exile,   had    re- 
nounced all  hope  of  success.     I.'       '  '  titan 
ever  to  yield  to  public  opinion,  he  still   kept,  at 
work,  in  obedience  to  thai   necessity  "I  creating 
which  rest;  upon  the  true  artist,     [nth 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ne'e'  an  ardenl  cham- 
pion, who  did   innia:   for  his  cause    in   Germany, 
than  he  could  have  done   fa-  himself      Frai 
Liszt,  'hen  chef  d'orch  tin    al  Weimar,  ha  I 
by  accident  the  score  of  Lohengrin,  and  was  p  is 
sionately  taken   by  it.     This   generous,   spontan- 
eous, electrical  enthusiasm  which  Wagner's    mu- 
sic lias  many  a  time  excited  in  fine   ami  elei  ited 
natures,  is    ma    the    leasl    stamp    of    distinction 
placed    upon    his  works.     Then    ensued   a    rare 
sio-lit;  a  chef  d'orchenlre  bringing  nut   an  opera 
from  no  motive  of  material   interest,  in   spite  of 
the  apprehensions  of  the   director,  through  pure 
artistic  conviction,  persu  ided  that  by  his  own  en- 
thusiasm he  should  he  able  to  bring  the  public  to 
('eel  the  beauty  which   he  himself  so  deeply  felt. 
Liszt  had   understo  "I    Lol       'tin    by  in-pi 
he   directed    the    rehear;  als  with  an   entli 
that  those  who  witnessed  remember  to  this  day  i 
for    many    months     he    devoted    himsell    to    the 
work,  till  he  fired  with  hi-  own  ardor  tie-  01 
tra  and  the  actors.     Naturally,  the  performance 
was  admirable  :  tic  success,  brilli  mt.     Perfoi  med 
for  the  firs!  tine'   at   Weimar,   A  :  • 
birth-day    of    Goethe,    Lohengrin    was    received 
with  an  enthusiasm   that  knew  no  bounds 
in  this  case  it  was   not    the    public   wh  I 
their  caprice  upon    the  master,     it  was  the   mas- 
ter who  brought  what  he  knew  to  be   ■ 
the  public,  and    dirci  ted   the   public  taste  to    ip 
prove  it.     Should   it   not  be    so  always!     When 
art   becomes  degem  rate   il    is  the    faull 
artists.     Almost   invariably,  then    i                as    to 
the  frivolities  ol    fashion  are  unworthy  and    base. 
It  is  pasl  disputing,  the  grand  and  the  true  always 
succeed   with  the  crowd,  when  those  who 
as  interpreters  believe,  tin  mselves,  with  all  their 
hearts. 

From  this  d  ly  forward,  the    opcr  i-  of  V 
conquered  the  opposition  of  the    German  p  iblic 
There  was  still  no  lack  of  hostility,  il  is  true 
Lohengrin  and  Tannhunser  made    the   entiri 
cuit  of  Germany.     They  took  their  place   in   the 
repertoire  of  every  great   tie  atre, 
wide  popularity.    Further,  the  mosl  independent 
thinkers  hastened    to    encourage    tin-    brave    re- 
former, who  made  himself  the    champion  ft'  the 
musical  drama,  that   i-,  of  dramatic  truth  in    the 
opera.      Adolphe    Starr  was    one    of  the    first    to 

recognize  tie-  merits  of  tie-  j t-composer,  and 

proclaimed  them  in   his  book ,    1 1    ■  ica  u  i  I   '    m 
(  l  i  >2)  with  i!i  it  generou  t    ra  ihnes    which 
acterizes  him.      1,  iter,  the  f  such  mu- 

sical authorities  as    Ambros    Mux  and   Brendel, 


were    given    in.     Soi listinguished    musician 

gathered  about  him,  and  great  artists  of  the  lyric 
drama,  such  as  M.  and  Mine.  Sehnorr  von  K a- 
rolsfeld  1  ec  ime  his  enthusiastic  di 

We  will  sav  nothing  of  Tri  'tan  unci  / 
represented  in  18G5,  at  Munich,  and  so  wonder- 
fully rendered  by  M.  and  Mme.  Sehnorr,  nor  of 
/<>•  Walhjrie  and  Siegfried,  which  have  not  yet 
been  put  on  the  stage,  except  that,  in  a  poetic 
point  of  view,  they  surpass  the  preceding  h 
and  considered    a-  mi  ■   isitions,  the  an 

thor  has  valiantly  carried  out  in  them  his  prin- 
ciples. In  his  latest  work  toconclude,  Wagner 
has  entered  upon  a  new    field.      Deserting  the 
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through  the  opera.     There  is  perhaps    no  more 
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falling  in  |  1  :  the  low  stomacher,  the 
supple  form  just  emerginginto  womanhood 
as  she  crosses  the  path  of  a  lover  prepared  to 
"  see  Helen'         a  brow  ol   Egypt  "  ? 
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Contrast  this  wil.li  the  burst  of  Grisette  gratifi- 
cation wherewith  Gounod's  Marguerite  hails  th« 
spangles;  this  delight  to  which  the  Italian  ver- 
sion gives  expression  in  "  K  strano  poter."  Tin1 
one  is  i  pnri's  iiuiiy  of  imagination,  the  other  a 
mush  ian's  capacity  for  creating  an  effect  of  con- 
trast. In  conflicting  readings  like  this,  Christine 
Nil  son  manages  ;i  happy  compromise.  She 
deals  justly  with  the  music,  bul  she  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the.  poetic  purpose.  She  is  no  Grisette 
suddenly  vanquished  at  the  eight  of  the  pretty 
gewgaws;  yet  she  has  to  sing  delight  over  them 
in  womanlike  fashion.  "It  was,"  wrote  one  Eng 
lish  crilic  of  her  first  appearance  in  Margherita, 
"  .is  if  a  bird  were  carolling  over  a  poison  berry.'' 
Again,  the  soliloquy  wherein  Margarete  eons 
over  Faust's  love,  as  she  appears  at  the  window, 
is  given  by  Mile.  Nilsson  in  a  calm, happy  reverie, 
rising  by  subtle  gradations  into  ecstacy  when  she 

i dudes  by  invoking   his    presence.     There    is 

nothing  in  all  this  of  Southern  languors  or  of 
r'l'ciu'h  ahnndnn,  yet  it  larks  not  fervor.  The 
vein  of  German  sentiment  runs  throughout ;  but 
the  passion  which  is  no!  of  one  nation,  but  of  all 
nature,  speaks  in  every  silvery  tone  and  shines  in 
every  eloquent  look  and  gesture. 

VIII. 

Up  to  this  time  Christine  Nilsson's  French 
triumphs  had  been  earned  at,  the  Theatre  Lyr- 
ique.  At  that  establishment  she  had  continued 
to  play,  in  friendly  rivalry  to  Mine.  Miolan-Car- 
valho,  the  singer  of  an  old  and  famous  reputation 
and  the  wife  of  the  manager.  There  were  not 
wanting  mischievous  writers  who  insinuated  a 
relationship  of  small  cordiality  between  the  old 
and  the  new  prima  donna,  between  the  mana- 
ger's wife  and  the  star.  Actually  no  such  jeal- 
ousy existed  ;  but  it  pleased  the  French  feuille- 
tonistes  to  imagine  it.  it  enabled  them  to  say 
wicked  little  pleasantries  from  time  to  time.  A 
French  joke  becomes  all  the  more  piquant  for  a 
spice  of  malice  and  personality. 

Thus  when  "Faust"  was  revived  at  the  Lyr- 
ique  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  Nilsson  in 
Marguerite  ,  one  spiteful  critic — albeit  he  meant 
no  spite,  only  a  coarse  form  of  jocosity — an- 
nounced the  playing  of  the  part  as  "  a  splendid 
triumph— for  Mine.  Carvalho."  The  insinuation 
being  that  Nilsson  had  failed  in  the  imperson- 
ation, and  that  Mine.  Carvalho,  who  had  former- 
ly been  identified  with  Marguerite,  would  be 
pleased  at  her  rival's   disaster. 

Now  among  all  Christine  Nilsson's  triumphs 
there  is  none  perhaps  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
genius  as  this  attempt  in  Paris  to  personate 
Marguerite.  Herein  sic  was  doomed  for  the 
first  time  hi  her  career  to  encounter  a  vast  oppos- 
ing force  of  prejudices,  and  to  be  defeated  by 
rhom  at  first,  and  at  last  to  overcome  them  The 
Parisians  did  not  like  her  conception  of  Gretchen, 
They  had  formed  their  own  ideal  of  Gretchen  — 
an  ideal  of  the  Boulevards:  they  had  imagined 
her  as  a  sort  of  saucy  soubrette,  with  ihe  manner 
of  a  shop-girl  :  a  trifle  unfortunate,  perhaps,  and 
therefore  in  some  measure  to  be  pitied,  but  to  lie 
pitied  in  the  way  one  may  bestow  a  degree  of 
sentiment  upon  a  girl  who  has  been  victimized 
by  a  gentleman  and  a  devil  in  partnership.  Anj 
underlying  formation  of  character,  any  tone  of 
sentiment  beyoud  or  above  this  Boulevard  appre- 
ciation of  the  young  person,  was  not  in  the 
French  mind.  If  it  existed,  it  was  foreign,  it 
was  German,  and  therefore  not  worth  analyzing 
or  bothering  about  in  any  wav.  The  Germans 
were  i  queer,  mystical,  transcendental  race  of 
thcorizers :  they  smoked  more  than  was  good  for 
them,  and  ate  chou  crimh  inordinately;  they 
were  fetes  carries,  and  not  a  huh'  stupid  and 
cloudy.  As  for  them— the  French  —accepting  a 
German  point  of  view  ofa  character  which  Gou- 
nod, their  own  Gounod,  had  incorporated  and 
(■  dlicized,  :t  was  not  to  be  thought  of  Parisian 
audieni  es  had  seen  Mar  i  rite  dres  <i  and 
played  a  la  Franfaixe,  and  the}'  were  satisfied, 
ami  wanted  nothing  more. 

In  tiiis  humor  they  were  unprepared  for  Mile 
Nilsson's  new   rendering.     She    herself   had    not 


desired  the  ordeal  ;  she  bad  bcrrged  that  the  part 
might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mine.  Carvalho, 
who  had  era  'oil  it  before,  and  who  was  always 
associated  with  it.  But.  tin-  manager  insisted, 
ami   Christine    reluctantly  attempted    the.    task. 

She  undertook  it,  however,  in    her    own    fa  I i, 

embodying  her  own  knowledge  of  German  litera- 
ture and  German  habits;  she  realized  her  own 
conception  of  the  artless  girl  such  as  Goethe 
created  and  Ary  Scheffer  and  Kaulbach  depic- 
ted. The  faithfulness  of  demeanor,  the  accuracy 
ol  dress,  the  fidelity  of  spirit,  were  presented  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  in  the  bearing  of 
Christine  Nilsson.  It  was  tin1  same  sweet,  ten- 
der conception  which  subsequently  made  her 
famous  in  Paris,  and  lias  counted  among  her 
triumphs  in  this  country.  "  She  is  the  imperson- 
ation," wrote  the  Paris  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  paper  at  the  time,  "  of  unsuspecting  purity 
— guileless,  sweet,  candid,  modest,  and  self- 
restrained — hutwith  a  tinge,  perhaps,  of  melan- 
choly in  her  face  and  bearing,  as  if  the  gentle 
mirror  of  her  soul  already  reflected  the  dark 
shadows  of  evil  gathering  about  her,  and  soon  to 
wrap  her  away  in  storm  and  darkness  and  death. 

Nevertheless  tin's  conception  offended  the 
French  critics  at  that  time,  and  displeased  the 
audience.  They  accused  Nilsson  of  dullness1  of 
coldness;  she  has  no  animation  they  cried; 
even  her  voice  had  fallen  off;  and — gravest  fault 
in  a  Parisian  eye — she  was  becoming  stupid. 
Something  more  alert,  more  saucy,  more  "  bounc- 
ing," was  what  they  had  looked  for  in  Marguer- 
ite. "  It  was  a  triumph —  for  Mine.  Carvalho;" 
but  a  signal  failure  for  Nilsson.  One  critic 
demanded  the  instant,  withdrawal  of  the  opera. 
Even  the  Revue  de  Deux  blondes  stooped  to 
blame.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  great  artist 
had  tailed  upon  the  very  issue  which  should  have 
earned  her  greatest  glory.  Unaccustomed  to 
such  harsh  treatment,  she  might  well,  at  this 
point  of  her  career,  have  lost  heart. 

Luckily  for  her,  luckily  also  for  the  subsequent 
pleasure  of  Paris,  the  verdict  was  not  unanimous. 
Theophile  Gautie.r,  one  of  die  keenest  intellects 
and  readiest  pens  in  the  service  of  dramatic 
literature,  justifie,]  Nilsson's  rendering  in  the 
Journal  Official;  Ernest  Feyde.au,  in  tie- columns 
of  the  Revui  Rationale,  stemmed  the  tide  of  dis- 
approbation :  and  among  spectators  the  English 
and  American  components  of  the  audience  stood 
by  Christine.  To  them  German  literature  was 
not  such  a  sealed  book  as  to  the  Parisians  pur 
sang;  they  thus  could  appreciate  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  rendering.  There  were  German 
residents  also  in  Paris,  who  naturally  knew  that 
Nilsson  was  right  and  her  detractors  wrong. 
Lastly,  the  critic  of  Galignani  battled  bravely 
for  the  Swedish  artist,  averring  that  he  had  seen 
the  part  played  by  every  eminent  singer  in 
Europe,  and  not  one  of  them  could  approach 
Christine  Nilsson  in  spirituality  and  loving  fidel- 
ity to  the  poet. 

T!ie  tide  turned  The  opposition  had  had  one 
good  effect:  it.  advertised  the  singer.  As  a 
result,  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirtv  nights  of 
the  engagement,  every  seat  in  tic  theatre  was 
secured  at  a  high  premium.  Not,  a  box,  not  a 
st  ill.  not  standing  room  even,  hut  was  eagerly 
taken,  long  in  advance:  the  audiences  were  de- 
lighted, the  critics  veered  round  ton  man.  Rare- 
ly, if  ever,  bas  a  fuller  conquest  been  obtained 
over  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  national 
jealous;,-.  Alter  all,  a  Paris  public  is  not  un- 
accustomed to  reverse  its  judgments.  It  did 
so  in  the  notorious  instance  of  Rossini's 
"  Guillaumi  Tell"  utterly  tabooed  at  its  first 
performance.  Superadded  to  the  proverbial 
fickleness  of  the  mult i tude,  there  is  always  the 
hostile  force  of  private  rivalry  and  envy  and  dis- 
like, which  is  sometimes  permitted  to  suggest,  if 
not  to  organize,  the  outward  opposition,  What 
a  world  of  intrigue  and  bitter  strife  is  the  world 
behind  the  scenes;  whit  innumerable  enemies 
must  a  rising  artist  conquer  before  his  empire  is 
si  i  a  -I  '  Victor  Hugo,  though  personally  he  his 
had  little  to  complain  of  in  his  career  as  a  drama- 
tist, knows  the  meanness  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  faction-fight  which  every  great  man  mu<t 
encounter  in  that  arena,  be  he  author  or  compos- 


er or  artist;  and  on  Ihe  life  to  be  there  under- 
gone tic-  poet  has  fixed  his  broad,  emphatic  mark. 
l:  (hid  grant  mo,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  prefa- 
ces,  "  proper  repentance  for  having  exposed  the 
virgin  obscurity  of  my  name  and  person  to  tie' 
snares  and  squalls  of  lb"  the, pre.  and  .above  ail 
to  Ihe  wretched  broils  of  the  coulbtses ;  for  hav- 
ing entered  into  that  most  fitful,  foggy,  stormy 
atmosphere,  where  ignorance  dogmatizes,  ■■■  n  ■■■ 
envy  hisses,  where  cabal  reigns  or  crawls,  where 
ihe  probity  of  talent  i-  so  often  unrecognized, 
where  the  noble  candor  of  genius  is  so  generally 
displaced,  where  diocrity  triumphs  by  •.•'■'hie- 
ing superiority  to  its  own  level  ;  in  short,  where 
there  are  so  many  little  men  for  one  great  man, 
so  many  nullities  for  each  Talma,  so  many  myr- 
midons for  each  Achilles." 

IX. 

Mile.  Nilsson's  reputation  had  by  this  time 
grown  too  large  to  be  limited  by  the  walls  of  the 
Lyrique.  She  had  swelled  it  in  appearances  at 
many  concerts  and  private  salnns,  and  now  the 
opera  coveted  so  rare  a  singer:  Imperial  art  put 
in  a  claim.  In  a  country  like  France,  where  the 
State  is  the  patron  of  national  art,  a  great  art- 
ist becomes  an  object  of  national  importance. 
It  had  become,  too.  a  matter  of  great  exigency 
to  secure  the  Swedish  singer,  as  M  Ambroise 
Thomas  had  just  finished  his  opera  of  "  Hamlet," 
upon  a  libretto  adapted  from  Shakspeare's  play. 
In  its  original  form — or  rather  through  versions 
which  more  or  less  departed  from  Shakspeare's 
text,  but  were  sufficiently  original  to  satisfy 
French  criticism,  "  Hamlet "  was  fairly  enough 
known  to  Paris  playgoers.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
the  elder  had  had  a  turn  at  it.  doing  the  blank 
verse  into  rhymed  alexandrines,  and  clipping 
and  trimming  the  stout  English  into  finikin 
French  conceits.  Like  all  his  fellow-dramatists, 
Dumas  had  not  scrupled  to  improve  Shakespeare 
where  in  his  judgment  such  process  became  nec- 
essary. The  Gallic  mind  is  never  even  to  this 
day  fully  emancipated  from  the  influence  of  Vol- 
taire, and  Shakspeare  continues  to  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  barbarous;  as  rough;  as  wanting 
that  polish  which  is  the  special  boast  of  French 
literature.  Therefore  he  has  to  be  rhymed;  to 
be  divested  of  his  strong  materialistic  way  of 
treating  things;  to  be  sentimentalized;  to  be 
knocked  into  classic  shape  ;  to  be  generally  be- 
wigged  and  perfumed,  before  the  cultured 
sense  of  France  can  endure  him.  In  his  barba- 
rous, defiant  originality  he  is  much  too  'shoking.' 

A  great  improvement  was  introduced  into 
o  //,/,;,/,  /  "in  the  shape  of  a  classic  urn.  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  defunct  King  of  Denmark. 
Over  this  urn  the  Parisian  Hamlet  poses  himself 
elegantly,  and  delivers  some  prettily-turned  sen- 
timents of  the  "  Affliction  sore  long  time  I  bore  " 
order.  This  improvement  on  the  unrefined  Eng- 
lish poet,  commended  itself  to  French  intelligence 
as  being  true  alike  to  nature  and  art — especially 
the  art  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  When  therefore  the 
knowledge,  spread  that  Ambroise  Thomas  had 
turned  the  tragedy  into  an  opera,  and  that,  this 
opera  was  to  be  produced  at.  the  chief  lyrical 
house,  everybody  knew  pretty  well  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  sort  of  artists  who  would  lie 
required  for  its  interpretation.  People  knew 
that  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  was  a  sombre,  melan- 
choly, brooding  personage,  whose  character 
could  only  be  delineated  through  a  bass  voice, 
and  that  among  bassi  Faure  was  pre-eminent; 
to  Faure,  therefore  Hamlet  would  fall.  They 
knew  also  that  the  fair  and  gentle  attributes  of 
Ophelia  demanded  one  interpretess — one  whose 
birth  and  education,  whose  natural  bias  and  art. 
training  alike  suited  her  to  the  part.  Who  so 
thoroughly  fitted  to  present  the  sweet  Danish 
lad  v  as  the  Swedish  singer V  All  eyes  were 
instinctively  turned  to  Christine  Nilsson, 

In  due  time  it  was  known  that  Christine 
would  leave  the  Place  du  Chatelet  for  the  Rue  lo 
Peletier,  and  that  she  would  undei  take,  as  every- 
body had  anticipated,  the  first  role  in  M.  Thom- 
as's opera.  A  great  concn ...  to  bid 
her  farewell.  Though  she  was  but  exchanging 
one  theatre  for  another,  though  all  Paris  could 
still  delight  in  her  appearan  'es,  the    demonstra- 
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tion  was  as  great  as  though  she  were  taking 
leave  of  the  stage  entirely.  The  " Bluets"  by 
M.Cohen  wis  her  valedictory  opera;  a  work 
which  depended  entirely  upon  Nilsson's  grace  in 
filling  tin;  principal  part,  and  which  withered  at 
her  departure.  "M  Cohen,"  said  one  generous 
,i  itic  mi  the  '"'''a  ion,  "preTere  retirer  sa  p  n  ti- 
tion  que  la  laisser  ddpouillee  de  son  prestige  ferni- 
nin."  In  li  i!  her  woi  ds,  lie  h  id  no  help  for  it  : 
the  opera  possessed  no  vitality  beyond  Nilsson's 
charm.  But  had  it  been  the  dullest  work  ex- 
tant, ili"  audience  were  prepared  to  honor  it 
for  the  prima  donna's  sake;  thus  the  theatre 
was  crowded,  and  the  demonstration  became  a 
frenzy.  Such  bravoes ;  such  a  rain  of  flowers 
garlands,  principally  composed  of  artificial 
cornflowers  {bluets,  the  namesake  of  the  opera) 
wreaths  and  crowns  wherein  rare  jewels  were 
not  wanting;  bouquets  with  a  visiting  card, 
mostly  crested  or  coroneted,  in  the  hi  nrl  ol 
each,  pour  prt  *  '  •  ;      pool  ic  epigrams,  too, 

attached  to  the  gifts,  after  the  dainty  Continen- 
tal manner;  in  short  a  thorough  ovation.  This 
was  Nilsson's  last  night  at  the  Lyrique,  previ- 
ous to  her  debut  at  the  Opera,  on  the  9th  of 
March  1 3G8,  in  the  part  of  <  (phelie. 
ITo  be  continued). 


Music  at  Baden-Baden. 

Mr  Cliorlcy's  letter,  in  the  Athena.um,  dated  at 
Baden-Baden,  August  S,  gives  interesting  partic- 
ulars as  to  musical  affairs  in  that  gay  centre  ol  con- 
tinental life  :  — 

Ttie  musical  attractions  of  this  watering-place  are, 
for  the  moment,  without  stint  or   limit..     The 
lUhed  orchestral  hand  i ,    hcttei    than    1    recollect    it 
any  previous  season      xVtnong    the  guests    nro  num- 
bered some  of  the  best  living  musicians  of   Gen 
and  Bolgium  .  to  name  only    M.    Leonard    (1 
[leiT  Cossman  (violoncello),  who   has    ripened    into 
one  of  ia  i  liosi  pi  lyei  s    on    this    insti  in  enl    i  statu  : 
II   ii  find   M iin-,     IVnuti  I  i  ill  ;     fieri     Bi 

Men   1.  issen,  fi  >m  Weimai  .    Hen    Emil    Niiun 
Herr  Milde,  ami  other  less  eminent,   but  still  in 

i         I  been,  accordingly,  a 

the  amateur  ( win.  is  mi  land  i  :  I ' .  i  ■  mewhat 
l  tan  1  hv  iiic  incei  mi  t'  pi  '.it ion  of  a  few  unimpeach- 
a  ile  ma  itcrpii  |  to  mal  Lrqunini  ncc  with  some 
nt  Mir  new       ci  '     mum  instrumental  mu- 

sic. 

The  name  of  dorr    Brahms  as   a   compose] 
whom  great  thin  I,  has, 

\  eat    past,  been   km  in  n  in    Eng  land.     I 
fVom  his  pen   whicti   has    been   gn  e 
some  of  those   touches  of   !    ;         tl  :    and    real 

invention    n  guish    the   mast  a     froi 

manufacturer.     A  pianoforte  quartet  in   A    n 
set  ul  -ana  variatioi 

piano  solo,  mi  n  stateh    them  II 

harpsichord  I  a  trio  I'm  pianoforte,  violin  and 

mixi ais* — may  be  s| 
each  of  i!i  tin  buili  •  ■■       h  the  car     ings  to 

ami  retains:     But . 

to  escape  from  tli  i  well  ••■  id  hi  lal  c  mil  inations 
el'  tmip  and  iment  of  all  these 

.ul  to  satisfy  ihi  i  e    ■  ho    Icmai  and 

sustaining  power  in   nitii  ic      The    em'sodical    n 
is  too  v;.  'in  ;  i;  ,  though  arranged   with 

a  view  in  climax    too  ■■      i.      li   may 

In'  feared  that  at  iii  ■  otu  the  I 

Herr  Brahms  has  been  warped  beyond  the    pow 
time  and  conn  <el  to  sel   it   sti  lie  hi      The  imprcssii  m 
made  on  m\   elf,  at  loast,  is  one  of   tantalized  expec 
tation     and    ivcari  i     iqttent    on    m 

promi  " 

li  was  only  by   at  I  "I  blind  fi  ith  in 

intontions,  or  thai  foi  novelty  which  a 

conl  tsion  for  i       innlity,  nil  a;    len  ni    anil 

the  mind  be  ome  contused,  I  could  arrive  at  the 
"  1  oung  1 1  irnuin"  |  oinl  ul'  admiration,  n  hich  is 
based  ou  the  I  n  that   we    ha  v.-    to   la 

a  school  of  invent  n      n  ho    be  nn    ". I   •;■•   ] ' 
Weber,    ana    Mendelssohn    ended  as   pioneers      To 
up'  (for  ii  would  ''i'  absurd   to    lav    down    a    law    us 
infallible)  the  chamber  music  of   Herr  Brahms 
at    some    disl'iin  i' liiliinil    that    of    Hi'i'i-   Rubinstein. 
When  1       "  -  irto,  a   quartet,  a 

trio,  a  sonata  with  violin  by  him  with  the  music  1 
liL'arii    tin:   other    evening;    hi''    Russian    composer, 

tl gli,  like  Herr  Brahms,  he    may    be   I 

in  i  \  .."i"    ■  •  ol      If-eon  iction, 

rises  in  right  ol     h        fit        .    I    i    isten    far    above 
bis  contomp  irnrj       Both,  il  ma  j  be,  stiff  r  fi    m 
ing  in  a  tin  and    hi  vless    i  ivolutii  at , 

d  u  in  >  wit  ■  It  "  f  ml  "  an  I  "  fair  "  are  stra 
founded   ami    made    synonymons,   and    the   miirist's 


rhyme — 
Thinking  is  but  an  Jdt*  waRte  of  thought, 
Air  i  nought  is  everything,  and  everything  is  nought — 

represents  a  reality. 

loom  this  shapeless  ami  fatiguing  music,  an  e  eel 
lent  concerto  for  the  violoncello,  by  Herr  Eckert, 
excellently  played  hv  Herr  Cossmann,  ami  another 
for  the  violin,  which  was  no  loss  skilfully  rendered 
by  it,  composer,  M.  Leonard,  offered  a  welcome  re- 
lief to  the  ear,  and  a  proof,  no  less  welcome,  that 
novelty  i-  possible  n  ithoul  eccentricity.  Both,  as 
being  rational,  spirited  ami  attractive,  may  ho  char- 
acterized us  among  the  host  things  i  f  our  time,  ami 
■  ■  ol'  real  pleasure  to  their  hearers.  A  word,  tun  ia 
due  to  the  clever  playimg  of  Herr  and  Man'  Traut- 
maim  Jacll  combined,  in  Schumann's  duet  variations 

fm   two   pianofortes,  on   an   afl etl    theme.     Why 

these  should  be  largel}  preforn  '  to  a  similar  suit*  by 
Men  lelssohn  (too  sel  lom  selected  |  I  have  nevci 
been  able  to  understand.     Better  rendered  than 

wer i  th cat  ion  rel  irri  d  to  they  could  not 

been.      By   contt  i  olent   and  monotonous 

pianofoi  to  playin]     -■     [lie       M       i  Wiecl 

■:    diss  Ivot  tti  '  i    "    lady 

In    complete  power  ovai  I  I    ,:      piano- 

foi te,  hut  ii  is  a  power  totally  untompered   by 

ensi  fails 

sua  le,  or  fascinate  the  i 

Mile.     Bat tu  has   been   singing   I    •       also    Herr 
M  ilde  i  ipera  at  Weimar,     in    tl 

.   .     •      '    falsely  rated 
strenuous  and    classical      is    10  lai  :■  h    'ha    rah'    of 
German  vi  i  a     ...  n    I    c  purity,  finish,  ami  elas- 

ticity of  his  tuneful  baritone  v. 
of  his  style  cannot  bo  t  -  d       h  is  a 

pity  that  so  much  I  should 

in-  shut 

mar      But  'I  ■  i  always  been    fortunate 

.....         .     ■  .  i 

o.  .re,  Het  i  a 

v  mid  hn  gla  I  to  bear  more       I      ah 
thr  "  by  him.  sir  [  1  is  1     n 

German  ...... 

those  of  I  I       Ol    Hi 

' ,      ■,  ."  "  1  ,iedci  "  it  may  be  said  I 

I  and  expressive,  the 

paniment  is  rich  nnd  vari  interest 

ami  yet  nrran   ■■  I  so  as  I 
ance,  to  a 


The  Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem- 

! 

,1ns    Dec.  0 
th  the  principal  docnm  en  I 
relating  to  I  Mozai 

,   and  i  ring  "com 

■  ■ '  :  " 

At  a  place 

1 

i  von    Wi  llscg        He 

■ 

I  : 
:  :  I   cducai 

had  the 

Ila  hail  ma: 
f'a'il    ".  a    -a    he 

I  with 

Ml. 

I  lis  i  lountcss,  in   whom    he   was    mucl 

.la  I   I'll  ly  in  1791  ;  i 

!  v  tin' 

p  ■ an  e  of  n  grand  Rcqu      i        tensiblj 

own  composition.     II  •  l  il    Mo 

i  the    woi  k, 
undct  ...  :    pro- 

Some  a, 

bui  m  i  "ai  ii.-  insti  acted  one  ol       ■  1 1 
nam.  d  Lent  ling  i 

near   Stuppach,  belonging  to  I 
visit  to  Mo 
ing  his  I'omni  = 

A  fore  Mo: 

lam   to    v  isit    Prague,   nnd   ]       luce   there    his 
i  of  1  i  di  Tit  onation  of 

tl      !     ,  I .     pold,   a  sirangei  red 

a    in    which, 
after  much  flattering  of  Mozart's    talenl 
in.jiiiu'  I   win  ..  ■ 

a       .  '■ 

i  "     was   a 

ah  looking  man  I  ission   of 

intenance,   and  ,    and    the 

strange  mal   unusual   a  M  izart  a 

ilea;,  ami  lasting  mi ;  a  CSsii  ni .      II"  COD:  lllte  1  his 


and  expressed  hie  wish  to  attempt  this  species  of 
composition,  particularly  to.  ha  said,  the  higher 
pathetic  kind  of  church  music  had  ever  been  his 
favorite  style,  ami  he  would  endoavor  to  v. 
work  of  this  kind  which,  after  his  death,  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  should  admire  ami  study. 
His  wife  advised  him  to  accept  the  commission  ; 
and  Mi  izart  ansn  ired 

Requiem  for  fifty  (or,  according  to  other  account', 
for  loci  an,  .a.  |  h'  ".a.  i  nnabl  ■  to  state  precisely 
when  a  would  he  comple  red  to  know 

the  place  where  he   should   delivor   it    when    it   was 

\  "■  ■    ...  "ie  time,    the     tin  sseimel'    again     an- 

I,    and    brought    with    him    not  only  ti 
ileinamlial,  Inn  also   tllO  if   a    I  ml-"" 

additional  payment  on  the  del  ve        '  score,    as 

niroai  had  heeu  sn  moderate      Full  perm 
;iven  for  the  composer  to  write  according  in  bis 
own  fancy  and  inclination,  hut  he  was  forbidden  in 
mako  any  attempt  to  discover  the  name  of  the 

a    the  work,  which   would  certainly  he  in 
vain. 

In  t  M  had   arranged  to  go  to 

Pragui  I  his  wife  were   stepping  into 

the  can  iago,    hi"  mystei  ious    a  ■       .    iin    ap. 

1,    like    a   spirit,    - 
Mmo    Mi  Ii    -v  and  as]     I,  "  What 

will  no','.'  become  of  the  Requiem  I"    M 
himself  on  the  ground  of  the  uccessity  of  the  ' 
ami  th"  impossibi  -   unknown    patron 

. .1  his  intenti   a,    promising     however,  thai  it 
i  he  his  first  wink  on  his  a  imn,   if  ;!ie   person 
wait  so  long.     With  this  answer  tl  e   m  - 
.  satisfied. 
Mozart  i  of   S'  ptembcr,  to 

\  ■  ■      .    a.  a;  the  Rctpiicm  ,  bul 

called  .,  '  from  it  '  ,  which  Wftf 

'    !  fm  ward  by  Sch  I  I  «  ivas 

.  the  lir-a  time  i. a  :    that    month 

A    ■  i  -his  he  was  fi 

in  wink  to  complete   the   composition.     His  friend, 
one  to  him  to   request   him    to 
give  less        I  nt  his  wril 

ing  tahle  at   work    at    the    Requiem       Mozart 

ork   in 
which  was  pressing,  and  vily  mi 

could 
think  of  nothing  else.     '  rwards 

...  o  "I  him. 

I  '   ■  ■ 

■  He 

a    worked    i 

The 

This 
,vas  too  i 

•  ■ 

a 

Hi*     ".  failing 

i 

Prater.     On  i  ed    he    would 

"  during  tin 
■ 
was  writing  the  1: 

">    linn 

' 

1  feel  .1  much  longer   foi 

From    tin-   idea   he   was   not    to   be 

turned       He  gave  utterance  to  other  strange    fancies 

rsterious  a'    i 

..  ■,   a     -  n  Iii-  friends 

attempted  to  reason  him  on;  of  them,   he   remained 
aaeil 
ling  his  illness  increasing,  am!  : 
ing  that  In-  woi  k  at  the  Requiem  'a  a-  ti  i'    inn  :h    for 

I  his  physician,  ami  k  re-  sco 

of  his  hands     Vfter  this,  I 

i  15th  of  Is 
tata,  /'."/'''/    ■ 

and   th  -   gre  i 
plan--  >  He 

A 

Bui 
last  long      la  a  i"-v    ia  i  -  lie  rcla]    i  I  il 
melancholy  ;   '  e  became  anil    at 

0.   .'.    In    hi-     la    I 

Bul  -,;!1  he  work  d  oi 
hi-  I  tiling  po  vi  v 

Sling,    ami     i 

side      On  the  day  ol 

a.  a.. 

i. -lai"-  tbennecdol 
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sell'  the  alto;  Hofer,  Mozart's  brother-in-law,  the 
tenor  ;  and  Gerlo  (aftorwnrds  a  public  singer  in 
Mannheim)  the  Imss.  Thoy  were  singing  the  first 
liars  of  the  Lacrymosa,  when  Mozart  began  to  weep 
bitterly  (he  was  always  easily  moved  to  tears  l>y  mu- 
sic) and  laid  the  score  aside.  This  was  :it  '_»  p.m.  on 
the  4th  of  December.  In  the  course  of  t ho  afternoon 
his  wife's  sister  found  Siissmayor  al  Mozart's  bed- 
side ni  eager  conversation  with  him  about  the  Requi- 
< - u i  "  Have  I  not  told  you,"  said  the  dying  man, 
as  with  tearful  eyes  la'  turned   over  the  score,  "  that 

I  was  writing   this  Requiem  for  myself  V     lies 

beca worse;  but  even    in   his    last  moments   the 

Req in  seomed  to  occupy  his  thoughts.     He  puffed 

out.  his  cheeks  anil  tried  to  imitate  the  effect  "I  the 
drums.  Soon  afterwards,  he  raised  himself  up,  but 
his  eyes  were  glazed  ;  he  leaned  his  head  against  tin' 
wall  ami  seemed  to  slumber ;  and  an  hour  after  mid- 
night Ins  spirit  passed  peaceably  away. 

After  the  funeral,  when  the  widow  had  time  to 
look  around  her,  her  hist  attention  was  directed  to 
the  Requiem,  which  Mozart  had  left  unfinished.  She 
was  in  very  bad  circumstances;  and  she  feared  thai 
when  the  person  who  had  ordered  it  came  to  know  it 
was  [eft  incomplete,  he  would  refuse  to  take  it,  and 
demand  a  return  of  his  money.  In  this  state  erf 
things,  the  idea  occurred  to  her  and  her  friends  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  Requiem  finished  by 
some  other  hand,  and  so  in  give  it  over  in  a  complete 
state  to  the  unknown  owner.  Several  musicians 
were  anplied  to,  and,  aiming  the  number, was  Eybler, 
the  chief  of  the  court  orchestra  at  Vienna,  who  un- 
dertook the  work  under  a  formal  agreement,  dated 
21st  December,  1791,  binding  himself  to  secrecy. 
He  began  to  fill  in  the  instrumentation,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  Lacrymosa;  hut,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
work,  he  declined  to  continue  it.  I'robahly  others 
who  were  applied  to  hesitated  to  measure  their  capa- 
bilities against  those  of  Mozart,  or  refused  to  he  par- 
ties to  the  deception  ;  and  at  length  it  wis  offered  to 
Siissmayer,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  scruples  in 
the  matter.  Leaving  untouched  the  Requiem  and 
Ki/rie.  which  had  been  finished  by  Mozart,  he  copied 
out,  note'  for  note,  the  subsequent  parts  which  Mozart 
hail  written,  filling  in  the  instrumentation'  according 
to  Mozart's  design.  The  parts  which  were  want- 
ing ro  complete  the  work,  and  which  Mozart  had 
not  commenced,  Sussmayer  composed,  he  says,  en- 
tirely himself.  The  score,  so  copied  and  completed 
by  Sussmayer,  was  written,  as  before  stated,  in  a 
handwriting  so  remarkably  similar  to  Mozart's,  as 
to  pass  perfectly  well  for  it.  It  was  accordingly 
joined  to  the  Requiem  and  Kyrie  (really  in  Mozart's 
hand),  and  so  formed  a  complete  Requiem,  which, 
after  it  had  been  copied  for  the  widow's  use,  was 
given  over  to  Count  Wallsegg's  messenger.  From 
the  copy  retained  by  the  widow,  the  work  was  after- 
wards performed  and  published. 

It.  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  two  princi- 
pal manuscripts,  namely  : — 

(1)  The  complete  score,  partly  in  Mozart's  and 
partly  in  Sussmayer 's  hand,  given  to  Count  Wall- 
sCL'g  ;  and — 

(2)  Mozart's  original  unfinished  manuscript  of  the 
portions  of  the  work  following  the  Requiem  and 
Kyrie. 

(1)  When  Count  Wallsegg  received  the  score  from 
his  messenger  Leutgch  (who  had  been  bound  over  to 
secrecy,  and  bad,  as  he  conceived,  secured  similar 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  real  composer),  be  shut 
himself  up  in  bis  writing  room,  and  made  a  copy  of 
it  in  his  own  hand,  putting  on  it  the  title,  "Requiem 
composto  dal  Conte  Wallsegg."  This  copy  after- 
wards passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Count's  sis- 
ter, the  Countess  Sternberg  ;  ami  it  must  have  been 
this  which  Zawrzel  saw,  when  partly  finished,  as 
stated  in  his  letter  to  Andre. 

From  this  copy  the  Count  proceeded  to,  have  the 
work  rehearsed  and,  ultimately,  performed,  giving  it 
out  as  his  own  composition.  Performances  took 
place,  first  in  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  and  afterwards 
at  an  estate,  of  bis  on  the  Sotnmering  ;  and  detailed 
particulars  connected  with  these  performances  are 
given  by  Kriiehten  and  Herzog. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  new  work  of  this  magni- 
tude and  merit  should  have  been  performed  at  Vien- 
na and  at  Neustadt,  only  about  fifteen  miles  apart, 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  under  two  different  com- 
posers' names,  without  the  anomaly  exciting  atten- 
tion ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  strange  things 
in  the  story.  We  may,  however,  take  it  for  granted 
that,  though  the  Vienna  public  knew  nothing  of  the 
Count's  assumption,  the  Count  very  soon  heard  of 
the  performance  of  the  work  under  Mozart's  name  at 
Vienna  ;  and  we  imagine  that  this  performance,  and 
the  public  knowledge  of  the  work  to  which  it  gavs 
rise,  were  not  very  palatable  to  him.  He  kept,  how- 
ever, his  own  counsel  till  he  heard  of  the  proposed 
publication  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  of  the  claim 
set  up  by  Sussmayer  for  a  share  in  the  composition  ; 


for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  originally  civen 
to  understand  by  .Mme.  Mozarl  that  the  complete 
score  given  to  him  was  not  only  entirely  Mozart's 
composition,  but  was  in  Mozart's  own  hand.  At 
these  disclosures  his  forbearance  would  bold  out  no 
longer,  and  he  set  bis  advocate   upon   the  widow  in 

the  wa  y  already  related  ;  and  after  his  pacification  by 
Sta.ller  and  Nissen,  we  lose  sight  of  him  in  the  histo- 
ry. He  died  in  November,  1827,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  controversy  in  which  he  was 
so  nearlv  concerned. 

The  Mozart  Siissmayer  score  of  the  "Requiem  had 
been  carefully  locked  up  in  his  library  ;  and,  on  his 
death,  it  was  sold  along  with  the  rest  of  his  music. 
It  passed  through  several  hands,  until,  in  1838,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Library  at.  Vienna  be- 
came aware  of  its  existence,  purchased  it  for  fifty 
ducats,  and  lodged  it  safely  in  the  Library,  where  it 
remains,  open  to  public  inspection. 

(2)  The  history  of  the  other,  or  unfinished  manu- 
script is  not  so  clear.  It  remained  in  the  widow's 
hands  for  some  time  after  Sussmayer  had  copied  it  to 
make  Count  Wallsegg's  score,  ami  it  was  submitted 
by  her  to  Andre  in  1800.  After  this,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  she  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  sold  it,  in  de- 
tached parts,  to  different  persons,  with  so  little  care 
or  attention  to  its  inestimable  value,  that  it  could  not. 
afterwards  be  traced,  and  so  it  was  lost  sight  of 
entirely  for  many  years.  The  first  we  hear  of  it 
afterwards  is,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Abbe" 
Stadler  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  dispute  with  We- 
ber, the  detached  parts  were  put  into  his  hands,  to 
aid  him  in  establishing  his  argument  ;  and  that  they 
were  there  formally  examined  by  a  number  of  emi- 
nent men,  as  we  before  related. 

From  this  time  they  were  taken  care  of  ;  and  we 
find  them  existing  in  two  portions.  One  portion  he- 
longed  to  Stadler,  and  the  other  to  Eybler  ;  hut  the 
source  from  whence  they  obtained  them  are  unknown. 
They  were  afterwards  both  bequeathed  to  the  Impe- 
rial Library  in  Vienna,  whore  they  still  remain,  with 
the  Wallsegg  score. 


Itoigjjf  s  laurnnl  of  JUiisir. 
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Handel's  Oparas. 

When  old  works  of  great  masters,  long  gone 
from  sight,  are  brought  into  the  living  world 
again,  the  dust  of  time  carefully  removed,  and  a 
beautiful  creation  given  to  mankind,  what  lover 
of  art  does  not  rejoice?  Where  so  much  time 
and  labor  are  spent  in  excavating  fragmentary 
sculptures  of  a  period  we  name  classic,  to  stand 
these  incomplete  pieces, — symbols  of  lost  beauty 
— in  museums  where  comparatively  few  see,  them, 
is  it  not  strange  that  noble  works  of  music  are 
left  to  their  solitary  and  dusty  shelf  existence? 
This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Handel  operas. 
Musicians  have  either  too  carelessly  turned  over 
the  old  leaves,  or  have  trusted  the  common 
report  that  Handel's  young  efforts  were  wasted 
in  his  operas,  and  so  they  have  neglected  to  ex- 
amine them. 

A  greater  mistake  cannot  be  imagined.  In- 
stead of  wasted  efforts,  the  seeker  will  find  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Handel's 
genius.  The  works  are  over-running  with  fresh 
and  vigorous  thoughts.  The  explanation  of  the 
neglect  with  which  these  operas  have  been  treated 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  their  own  weakness,  but 
rather  in  the  imperfect  education  of  the  majority 
of  musicians  of  our  day.  The  old  style  of  writ- 
ing had  long  gone  by,  ere  Mozart  and  Mendels- 
sohn, following  in  the  steps  of  Mosel,  gave 
their  generation  an  insight  into  the  beauties  and 
wonders  ot  the  Oratorios.  These  were  written  in 
nearly  the  same  style  as  the  operas  :  namely  with 
one  and  two-voiced  accompaniment,  with  the  har- 
mony ciphered  below.  Sometimes  there  is  but 
a  simple  bass  alone.  Down  to  Mosel's  time  the 
oratorios     had    suffered    the  same    fate    as    the 


opera;.  Judas  Maccabmus,  JeplUha,  the  Messiah, 
Samson, Israel  in  Egypt,  and  (he  others,  gradu- 
ally Came  to  light.       The  operas  wore  left,  almost 

untouched.  Composed  at  the  lime  of  the  height 
of  song  and  following  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, they  lived  their  short  lives  to  give  way 
to  other  productions.  Many  of  them  had  a  good 
run  ;  but,  dependent  upon  the  fickle  taste  of  a 
court,  who  can  wonder  at  tbeir  mercurial  exist- 
ence ?  They  were  the  embyro  of  modern  opera. 
The  demand  of  each  succeeding  generation  lor 
a  closer  union  of  music  and  the  drama  gradually 
let  the  Handel  Operas  fall  into  their  present 
state  of  neglect.  The  light,  champagne-y  char- 
acter of  modern  opera  requires  something  more 
theatrical,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  than 
the  Handel  operas  offer.  This  is  natural  and 
concomitant  with  the  development  of  operatic 
form.  It  does  not  account  for,  however,  nor  ex- 
cuse the  total  throwing  aside  of  them.  The  rea- 
son is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  musicians 
are  inadequate  to  the  task  of  re-arranging  the 
works  of  so  eminent  a  master  and  giving  them 
his  character.  In  the  score  they  lie  before  you 
mostly  two-voiced,  with  the  harmony  ciphered 
below.  In  Bach's  ami  Handel's  day,  it  being 
part  of  a  musician's  education  to  learn  to  extem- 
porize on  any  given  theme,  in  which  Handel 
himself  was  master — much  was  left  to  the  accom- 
panist's education  and  talent  :  of  course  in  piano 
and  organ  accompaniment.  It  was  also  custom- 
ary for  the  conductor  to  accompany.  Much  that 
could  have  been  written  out  in  full  was  merely 
signified  by  a  theme  and  bass.  That  it  was 
Handel's  intention  to  trust  much  to  the  accom- 
panist, we  have  proof  enough.  The  "II  Pensie- 
rosn,"  for  instance,  is  a  chorus  followed  by  a 
choral.  The  accompaniment  is  entirely  wanting, 
wilh  the  exception  of  a  simple  one-voiced  bass; 
but  just  above  it  Handel  has  written :  "  The 
motive  of  the  accompaniment  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  choral."  In  other  places  the  aria 
runs  on  alone,  with  nothing  whatever  in  the 
piano  part.  The  same  occurs  often  in  Bach's 
works.  This  gap  in  the  accompaniment  it  was 
the  task  of  the  conductor  to  fill.  How  many  or- 
ganists of  to-day  could  at  sight  accompany  an  aria, 
when  suddenly  a  long  blank  in  the  organ  part 
occurs?  In  Handel's  time  this  was  child's  play; 
to-day  an  art  of  the  past. 

They  are  just  as  few,  also,  who  can  with  study 
work  out  in  true  Handelian  style  the  motive  of 
an  aria  or  chorus  in  all  its  bearings:  or  in  other 
words,  are  able  to  arrange  a  work  of  Handel  in 
complete  form.  I  saw  lately  an  edition  of  "II 
P,  nsieroso,"  published  at  Leipsic.  So  far  as 
carrying  out  that  master's  idea  of  musical  form 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  failure.  The  work  was 
merely  a  filling  out  of  the  few  harmony  ciphers 
which  Handel  saw  fit  to  write.  The  well-known 
style  of  repeating  in  the  accompaniment  as  pre- 
lude, interlude,  or  postlude,  the  theme  of  the 
aria,  is  disregarded.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
phrase,  instead  of  continuing  the  motion  and 
carrying  out  the  original  idea,  the  accompani- 
ment falls  into  a  sluggish  and  stiff  arrangement 
of  the  harmony  as  it  stands  ciphered  in  the  origi- 
nal score ;  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  piece  and 
misrepresenting  Handel. 

To  supply  these  oft  occurring  blanks  an  accom- 
panist, must  be  perfect  master  of  musical  form 
and  must  have  a  keen  power  of  analysis;  added 
to  which  a  deep  musical  nature.  Each  of  these 
necessary  qualities  Robert  Fkakz   possesses  to 
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an  eminent  degree.  This  composer,  so  well 
known  in  America,  lias  devoted  much  timeoflate 
to  the  studying  and  re-arranging  of  the  Handel 
Operas.  There  have  been  published  in  Leipsic, 
during  the  past  month,  Twelve  Arias  each  for 
the  four  different  voices.  The  score  for  orches- 
tra and  organ  will  soon  follow,  with  complete  re- 
arrangement of  the  choruses.  The  thought  of 
their  being  wasted  earl}  efforts  of  Handel,  will 
give  way,  upon  hearing,  to  one  of  admiration. 
Some  of  the  favorite  numbers    of  the   oratorios 

have    1 ii    taken    verbatim   from  the  opera  .  to 

which    the    Messiah   forms  no  exception.       The 

Arias  will  become  favorites  of  the  c :erl  room 

and  the  public,  as  well  as  singers,  will   be  grate- 
ful for  such  a  new  fund  of  classic  music.    Among 
the    Alto  Arias,   "  Confusa  si    miri  l'infida  con- 
sorte,"  from  Rodelinda,  is   especially   beautiful; 
and  of  the  Soprano:  "  Ritorna   o   caro  e  dolce," 
from  Rodelinda,  and  "  Kmpio  diro   tu  sei,"  from 
Julius  Cmsar.     The  Italian  is  attended  by  s  Gci 
man  translation.     It  is   the  first  time  thai 
noble  aii.is  have  been  brought   before  the 
in  so  complete  a  form.     Here  and  there  you  maj 
find  a  note  which  is  not  in   the  original    theme; 
but    the    whole    is  so  n  ue    to  I  landel,     o   frei 
from  foreign  element,  so  devoid  of  an)  pi 
and  egotistical  exhibition  on   the  pari   oi    i 
i  lial  our  Handel-loi  ing   public  cannot    but    ;ivi 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  musii  ians  be  thank- 
ful to  have  once    more    in    an  intelligent  form 
these  long   neglected  creations  of  the  geniti 
Handel.  U. 


Devrient's  Recollections  of  Mendelssohn. 

Almost   every  one  who   ever   knew    M  in 
pci  "iially,  or  who  was  :n  :nn  i i 1 1 1 1 •  iu  correspondence 
wiili  linn,  seems  to  feel  called  upon   ol    late 
a    book    about     him.       "  Reminiscences"  abound 
The  most  widely  circulnti  '1  nnd  most  popular  in  this 
country  unci  in  England,  no    doubt,  arc  tlioso  by  the 
somewhat    sentimental    musical    romance] ,  the  ( lei 
man  Intlj  « lio  rejoices  in  >'>■■  e  of  Elise 

Polko      The    Polko   book,  which   has   been    repub- 
lished  here    (Leypoldt  and   Molt,  New  York) 
i:i:n!\  readable,  nnd  in    i  one  nearer 

i"  ili"  man  as  be  looked  and   moved   in   the  mnsicnl 
nnd    social   world   of  I  ,eip  ig        I  Iocs    ii 

illusti  ate  ili"  enthusiastic  «  01  hip  he  excited  among 
music-loving  and  imprc    ible  j  otin  ;  Germ 
ili"  gushing,  hero   i  period    of  thci      life 

Nor  here  have  we  any  reason  to  question    its    \ 
ity,  making  allowan  :c   foi    a  great  deal  of 

VOSt 

r  difl  rent  hook  is  thai    bj  Edward    1>"\i:  snt, 
a  distinguished  u<  tor  and  singci  1 1101  die  greai    I 
Devi  ieni ),  an  intimate  friend       1  omhi    youth, 

i    "     ited  with  Ii n  manj  of  Ids   mosi    important 

doinj;  -   and  pi I  u  l\  in   "II    that    related    to    his 

Well  knuw  II  (1    ..:.  m   i  W 

ag wiili  all  thai  i-  sn  I;    in  the 

which  we    copy  below   from    the   London    I 

It  does  give  us  a  d  than  i     \  oilier   into 

the  real  character  and  nature  of  die   man.       i 

soberly  and  n  i  i  ly  «  ith  if-  sul  houl  es 

tion  or  romance.     \Te  lia\  e  m  i  1c  numerous  tr  tnsla- 

i -  from  n  'In  ii".'  the  i  :i  -i  ;  eai    for    the 

our  readers ,  and    - '  '. ■■    continued    them,  hul 

thai  a  triinsl n  of  the  whole  «  si  fc  (it  is  small     ■  i  - 

announced  in  London        V)  c    quite    agree,  too,  with 

what  the    ! '  says    ol    Lad v  Wallace's  transit! 

lions  of  :!i"  •    Letters,"  an  1  are   lis]      ■   I    to   take  i m 

ii  hi    its    ;  i  -  ■  ili,    ■      :  greater    faithfulness    of 

1 1'",  rioni '-  Iranslnii  r.       Why    will   nol    M 

paid  &  Holt  add  lid      !o 

oihei  iv  oi  ks  "I  the  same  class  ? 

Mil    Re   ■     ■  ■■     /  ■  '  ■■'  ■■■'■. 

/  /.-I/        Bv    E  I  wui  I    Dcvrienl 


Translated  from  the  German  by  Natalia    Macfarren. 
( I  ,ondon,   Bentley.) 

Heine  Kyinnerungen  (in  Feliz  ^lendelssohn-Bartliol- 
ihj,  und  seine  Bricfe  an  mich.  Von  Edward  Dcvri- 
enl       I  .eipzig    Weber  ) 

Of  all  the  books  yet   published    on    Mendelssohn 
tins  givi  s  the    i  eader   ti":    clearest    insight    into    * 
1  ii  :i<"  a-  of  ili"  most  gifti  I  n  a    cian   oi    our  lime 

The  earnest .  con  icientiou     re   -  f   the    m  in,    bis 

unceasing  striving  to  attain  perfection,  his  syn  p 

■  I'r.    elevating  pursnil    his    itrong   afl  ctiou  for 
family  and  intimate  friend  ,  his  im|   u    nee  ol    ■ 

m  a      c      radicti   n     his     s  treme   sensii  iveness, 
and   his  occa.<  ional     ii  ritability,   are   here   fully  and 
unreservedly  displayed.     Ilcrr   Dcvrienl   firsl 
iiv  the  little  i  tweh  e  yeai  allow  - 

i    ■    follow  his  progress  ften  week   by 

week,  until  the  sad  cam  :   U  robbed  the  world 

ul  so  much  j" "in.-"      The  form  into  vhich   : ' 
rative 

foi  he ma  ■  ."■■ ."  th  M 

teristics.     The  numcrou     '   :  (       moro  charm 

ing,  be    iuso  still  mori    m  led  than  those    d 

lightful  notes  of  travel  pub 
are  so  many  w  indi  iws,   thron  ,li    u  hii  :.    we 
our  will  in    Mendelssohn's    simple,    franl 
nature,  whil 

rnents  of  1  [err  1  levrienl  convi 
I  bv  the  composer  on  h 
on  the  world  at  larc 

.  "Passion 

according  to  Si     Malt! 
this  objeel  "  '  ' 

much  discouragement  and  man  i 
length  "in    ' 
performance  of  tl 
tii  "i ,  'ii"' ,  ::      ■ 

lit  i 
,  "And  to  I 
an  actor  and  a  Jew    ■■    ■ 
greatest  of  CI 

'.;  i 

journeys  to  England 

■ 
■  .  .■  ■ 

lures  are  just.     And  il 
that  M  in  lei   "".'i         "•  s  m 
with  each  \  Ei 

i 
whom  be  hit  Here,' 

"music  is  treated  bu 

" 
n 

i  mil  in  Gcrmam         •  i  tl  riti 

.When  I  ihii  I 

.... 

I  i  ■ 

'     ■    .  ". 

events      e; 

111!.'"  ' 

.  :  but  I 

perpetual 

II  I'll"     I  -   .;::    "'•  "    " 

I  \-  1 1 1  :  loo  st I 

I  [err  Devrient  v 
'■  ."i  the 
I  to  receive 

.  '  .         i      ■ 

:  .      ■    '.  :  - 

exi 
■ 

s  wh     i  governed  Hi  us, 

'.i        :  ■      .  ■        -. .  I 

:ince  I  began  to  coin]  I 

itart ing  prin ci pie      no t  to  w  n 

10  1  '     ■ . '        ■  .     ■■ 

to  It  thus  "■'  [lms  :  hul  to  wi  oleh    as    I 

-    est,  and  as  it  gave  me  p     isure      [  will 
principle   in  i  opei 

I '  i  -  •  ii      .  ■  I  :  mos  I 

■.'.  ell  as  mosi  in 

thing  to  he  popular.      1  am  aware 
i    :     '       ■.'.!'!    ;".:  ural    ''  'i    than  to  a 

.  .in  "i    in-'.-       i,    ■       lofortep  ■   such 

nevei  it  I       -  

h  "" '."    stands     -a    '■  

nil  dai  lent 

and  this  leaves  me  1  I  '  writ" 

an  ope   ;  ■■'■  th  joy,  and  the  good 

has    ii"      ■■  \  ■ 

i  . ,..  i     .  i 

Later  on,  Mendelssohn  sugg  Lear'  oi 

"1  always  return  to  I 
flies    '  vlraci -  are  from   the   i 
Ira     lation,  which,  on   the  wh  il  ■.    has  been   admini 
I,  I1'"  translator  ad  lin  .-   n   u 

1 1  ortan t  mai  .   1 1  ■  i ' 


l1   orient  right  on    questions   of   fact.     S.,   faithfully 

has  tl'"   .   :   ion  1   len  mail",  that  th"  '. 

I\   hai  Ji    and    unidiomalie,    suffers.     !'•  o    this    i     a 

fault   eai    ii,"    i  iglu    Mil"      Ad"!   the  i  tipshod,   blun 

■     translation  of  the  'Eei      iriel    '    this   sci 

i      '.  "i  i"n    "     Hen    I  levrient's  'Recollectii  ns' 

is  especially  to  in-  prizi  d. 


Tin;   Hi    ii     mi    "in     ration,   at    the     Music 
II.  ill,  i.  lay  afternoon  .must  not  be   Corn 

"I'll"  arrangements  are  o  "in  lete,  and   it    promis 

.    lebra- 
lions  "v."    yet  held  in   tl  Besiil  is    the 

a  ldress  '  y    V.  i«~i/    there  will    be  noble    musii   ad 
mirably  in  ki  ■  hi        ul     cl    and    the ' 

ight  ol  the    "    ision       Mi    Paini   h  ill   0]  en  the 
■ .  .  '     with  Bach      I  ■  in  F  upon    the  i 

'  ■ '  ' , .  ■  ■ : '  i ,  1 1 ;  i  •  i '  ■  i  Mi    / 1  "  i ;  '  '  pin  j  Mo 

nil'-     '  overture  I    fore  the  add] ess,  and  the 

[ntrodu  'in in  and  in   i    movi mi    ol     ' 

Syn  '  '.  ill    I--  I",  the  <  0 

.   nnan  Clubs    to    tin-  nun; 
' in  i  ihn . 
.    ■  '  ;         ts  in  the  . 

'  '  ■!    '  '  i  .'i"!,    oi    "the    nol 

M i  i  i ' 

to  have  an  cqn 

'Mumhol 
"     ;      .       I  !  i  ;  i . : .  '  .        i  ;  '  \ 

; 

I  I  cbratioi 

lla 


■    Opera  —  M Pa  r  b  i*a  •  R  o  s  a 

' 

inc  than  wi 
ins  made  n 

Mi        i   '  [Iersbk,  a 

new  prin  I  as  young,  pretty,  a 

.villi  a  hi 

tl   I 

/.  ■      ■  i  i 
■  "Then, 

M  r.  Cast  i.i  M 

;  Mi       v  ■  I   '.       i 

" 
■ .     ii        . ■  i    . ■  i     i  ■  '  -  London, 

Mi      \  >  ■  i 

:  ■      "       We 

..    ■   ■ 
1 

.     ns  at  the  1  ' 

S  .    : .  .    ,  ; .  1 1 1  ■ '  i  - 

' '.         ii,. 
.... 

11 

:  -      ;      .  [Jut  I 

' 
Mo/n 

', .      1 I 


■    : 

some  I 

is  to  post  them 

selves      1''      are  two 

I,  III  3,  All] 

1  ■  ■       : 
■.  ■  ■ 

iav,   to   the  mn 
in.'".  were 

y  at,  :i  impri  : 

I 

.... 

ters,   and 

■  .  .      ' 

n 
2.  (From 
An    : 

Mean  :r  than  all   the    resl 

:  .  '  I  el 

:  [viz.  P 
tn  indulge  i  • 

and   up     rent  rcveiiL" 
i     ■ 

Music 
■ 
■      .,        [1  .     ,1      S      I  l  . 

' 

;    of  the  wl 

I  -  ' 

,       .  '  to  do  so 
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Mr.  S.  \\  Pbnfield,  organist,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y,,  after  two  years  study  in  Leipsic,  has  returned  to 
this  country  and  established  himself  professionally  in 
Chicago.  One  of  the  Rochester  papers  translates, 
from  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt,  of  June  II,  a  notice  of 
his  performance  on  the  organ  at  the  Nicolai  Church, 
as  follows  : 

On  Thursday,  June  9th,  occurred  the  organ  exhi- 
bition of  the  pupils  of  the  conservatory,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Richter  and  Dr.  Papperitz,  which 
furnished  a  brilliant  testimonial  to  superior  style  and 
careful  instruction.  Especially  worthy  of  note  as 
the  crowning  point  of  the  performances  (whieh  were 
throughout  very  praiseworthy)  was  the  rendering  of 
Bach's  compositions  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Penfield,  from 
Koehester,  TJ.  S.  A.  It  indicated  a  comprehension 
of  the  character  of  tin1  instrument  in  most  worthy 
style,  a  cultivation  in  manual  and  pedal  playing, 
and  sure  observance  of  a  clear  and  finished  technic. 
Such  study  will  work  out  tlio  highest  success  in  art 
culture. 


The  Atlierueum  by  no  means  flatters  the  Tonic  Sol- 
f.iists.  With  reference  to  their  display  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  lately,  it.  speaks  thus  : — 

"  The  success  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Concert  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  Wednesday,  was  hardly  equal  to 
its  pretentions.  Its  pretentions  were  great,  apart 
from  the.  superiority  claimed  for  what  is  styled  "  the 
new  notation."  Each  of  the  singers  (nominally 
there  were  4,500  in  the  orchestra)  had  passed  an  ex- 
amination, and  obtained  an  '  elementary  certificate 
of  proficency  '  at  least ;  while,  we  are  assured  many 
had  readied  a  higher  grade.  Moreover,  criticism 
was  especially  challenged  hy  the  performance  at 
sight  of  a  piece  never  before  heard  in  public.  We 
may  consider,  therefore  that  the  choir  was  a  finished 
product  of  Sol-faism,  and  that  it  fairly  represented 
what  the  method  can  do.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces the  concert  must  be  set  down  as  a  failure.  All 
though  many  of  the  selections  were  easy,  and  none 
more  difficult  than  Handel's  'Theme  Sublime'  or 
the  '  Benedictus  '  from  Weber's  Mass  in  G,  few  were 
given  really  well.  The  voices  were  often  out  of  tune 
with  the  organ  ;  the  '  attack  '  of  the  various  parts 
was  extremely  weak  ;  and  the  delivery  of  tone  rough 
and  inartistic  throughout.  These  faults  were  very 
noticeable  in  the  first,  or  sacred  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  may  account  for  the  fact  that  oidy  one 
piece,  the  well-worn  'Gloria'  of  Pergolesi,  made  any 
effect.  The  secular  music  was  better  rendered,  and 
had  a  better  reception.  Against  the  faults  named  it 
is  only  fair  to  place  the  merit  of  steadiness.  Nowhere 
was  there  more  than  the  slightest  wavering  in  the 
immense  choir  singing  together — we  believe,  without 
anv  general  rehearsal.  To  the  sight-singing  test,  we 
do  not,  attach  the  importance  which  would  belong  to 
it.  under  more  exacting  conditions.  The  piece  select- 
ed— part  of  an  anthem  by  Henry  Smart — is  simply 
harmonized,  limited  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  keys, 
and  abounds  in  passages  of  imitation.  Moreover, 
before  all  the  copies  were  distributed,  a  large  portion 
of  the  choir  had  time  to  give  it  as  much  study  as 
was  necessary  for  any  hut  an  absolute  beginner. 
That,  under  such  favorable,  conditions,  the  little  piece 
was  read  off  remarkably  well,  can  surprise  nobody*. 
The  Tonic  Sol-faists  are,  without  doubt,  doing  a 
good  work  by  spreading  musical  knowledge  among 
the  humbler  classes  ;  but  they  have  yet  to  show,  in  a 
practical  manner,  that  their  system  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  one  they  wish  to  supersede." 

Hamburg. — The  Singacademie.  formerly  under 
the  direction  of  Grand,  then  of  Stockhausen,  and,  at 
present  of  Herr  von  Bernuth,  will  celebrate  its  fifti- 
eth anniversary  this  autumn.  Among  the  works 
selected  for  performance  on  this  occaston  are  Han- 
del's Solomon  and  Bccihcivcu's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Wiedenwang. — The  subscription  for  the  Gluck 
monument  to  he  erected  here  has  reaehed  the  sum  of 
1750  florins:  Of  this,  the  King  of  Bavaria  gave400 
florins;  the  King  of  Wurtcmhurg  loo  florins;  the 
King  of  Saxony  52  florins  ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
100  florins  ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenhnrg- 
Schwerin  87  florins.  Liberal  German  Potentates! 
About  seventy-four  pounds  raised  among  five  of  them 
for  a  monument  to  Gluck. 

Ilerr  Wagner's  "Mei-tersinger  "  is  definitely  ac- 
cepted for  the  Berlin  <  >pera,  ami  will  be  brought  out 
at  the  end  of  ( I.  tober,  with  Ilerr  Niemann  as  Walter, 
Mile.  Mallinger  as  lira,  and  Mile.  Brandt  as  Made- 
laine.  As  a  set-off  agui list  this  triumph,  a  parody  of 
the  same  opera  is  having  great  success  at  Mavenee. 
The  piece  is  called  "  Les  Maitres    Chanteurs,  ou  le 


Judaismc  en  Musique,"  and  its  chief  characters  are 
Richard    D&nence,    l\lix    Mendel%%[iOum ,    Mey  i 

Inch,  inn!  t l/J'i  ■;/* ! -hvi,-.  Judging  by  these  names  its 
satire  must  iie  heavy  ;  but  the  MayencO  folk  arO  said 
to  laugh  at  it  with  singular  heartiness. 

The  Pesar  fete  in  honor  of  Rossini  began  on  the 
21st  with  n  performance  of  Cherubim's  1)  minor 
Mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  to  last, 
live  days. 

The  Parisians  will  lose  their  darling,  M.  Capoul, 
awhile,  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Strakosch  has  engaged 
him  for  a  tour  in  the.  United  Stales,  /.,/  France 
Musi,  nlr  says,  pathetically,  "Esperons  qu'il  n'en  sera 
rien. 


Tho  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Caux  are  in  Hom- 
burg,  where  the  Marquise  sings  for  fourteen  nights  ; 
then  for  two  at  Baden  ;  after  which  she  returns  to 
Paris,  and  gives  M.  Bagier  October,  and  then  goes 
to  St.  Petersherg. 


The  Musical  Standard  states  that  a  statucof  Goethe 
is  to  lie  inaugurated  at.  Munich  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  On  this  occasion  three  productions  of 
the  illustrious  poet  will  be  given — "Ipbigenia  in 
Tauris,"  "Torquato  Tasso,"  and  "Faust." 

The  dearth  of  musical  news  is  rather  remarkable. 
Here  are  a  few  gleanings  from  the  New  York  Week- 
ly Review  : 

Caulotta  Patti. — Great  expectations  are  raised 
to  hear  this  celebrated  vocalist,  who  has  been  the 
great  concert  star  of  Europe  for  tho  last  four  or  five 
years.  Carlotta  has  not  only  wonderfully  improved 
in  voice  and  execution,  but  also  in  appearance.  To 
judge  from  various  photographs  shown  us,  European 
life  has  agreed  with  her.  She,  as  well  as  Messrs. 
Bitter,  Jean  Prume,  and  Max  trakosch,  will  be 
here  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Theodo  e  Bitter  is  not  a 
German,  as  we  stated  last  week,  but.  a  Frenchman, 
hailing  from  Marseilles.  We  are  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Strakosch  has  secured  the  services  of  this  eminent 
pianist,  who  will  form  an  attraction  in  himself,  al- 
though the  marvellous  singing  of  Miss  Patti  will  of 
course  be  the  feature  of  the  concerts — to  commence 
on  the  20th  of  this  month. 

Adelaide  Phillipps  is  at  Marsh  field,  Massachu- 
setts, in  attendance  at  the  bed  side  of  her  father, 
who  is  dangerously  ill.  Miss  Phillipps  has  given  up 
her  Paris  engagement,  and  refuses  all  offers  of  busi- 
ness, on  account  of  this  domestic  trouble  and  duty. 

A  new  singer,  whose  voice  was  commended  hy 
Rossini  as  remarkably  fine,  is  shortly  to  make  her 
appearance  here  in  the  concert  room.  She  is  a 
Spanish  Lady,  Mile.  Marie  Cortez,  and  is  reported 
to  be  both  beautiful  and  talented.  The  lady  will 
arrive  here,  we  are  assured,  in  about  two  weeks. 

A  German  opera  company,  chiefly  composed  of 
the  German  singers  "of  note"  in  this  city,  intends 
to  open  a  short  season  at  the  French  Theatre,  either 
on  the  18th  or  25th  of  October.  The  management 
is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wertheimer  and  the  conductor's 
baton  to  Mr.  Carl  Anschutz. 

Mr  Theodore  Thomas  treated  the  lovers  of  mu- 
sic last  night,  at  the  Central  Park  Garden,  to  Beet- 
hoven's overture  to  "King  Stephen, "Wagner's  Bridal 
Procession  from  "Lohengrin,"  three  parts  of  Mo- 
zart's Symphony  in  D,  and  Liszt's  "Marehe  Hon- 
groise."  Mr.  Levy  played  Rossini's  "Una  voce," 
and  achieved  as  usual  a  genuine  success. 

A  New  Batch  of  Prodigies; — We  quote  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Season  :  "There  has 
recently  arrived  from  Berlin  a  remarkable  family 
of  five  children,  called  the  Franko  Family,  whose 
ages  range  from  seven  to  fourteen  years — all  of 
whom  are  most  accomplished  performers  alike  on 
the  violin  anb  piano,  and  are  exponents  of  the  most 
classical  and  difficult  muise  on  cither  instrument. 
Their  public  performances  in  Berlin,  and  other 
leading  German  cities,  have  elicited  the  most  un- 
qualified admiration,  atid  those  who  have  heard 
them  privately  since  their  arrival,  assert  that  they 
are  fully  warranted.  The  public  will,  however,  short- 
ly have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  at 
their  inaugural  concert,  at  Steinway  Hall.  Though 
receiving  their  musical  education  at  Berlin,  they 
were  all  born  in  New  Orleans." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Sleep,  my  B;iby,  Sleep.     3.     Kb  to  f.        Cli  mmU 
A  sweet  lullaby,  combined   with   a  irraceful   Benti- 
ment  iii  the  ver-es.     3aa  a  good  chorus. 

Cloehette.     2.     F  to  g.  Molhy. 

This  quaint  title  names  acharming  littlepongabout 
pretty  "CIochettet"  who  could 'nt  help  being  .1  co- 
quette, I'U i".  was  finally  cured  of  it.     A  taking 
ging  before  company. 

Annie's  winning  Smile.     3.     Ah  to  e.   Slamphin. 

About  a  moonlight    walk    to   the  stile,  the  waving 

corn  and  the  ;uimmer  night,    illumined     by  ''Annie's 

winning   Bmile  "'      Very  pleasing   song   with   a  good. 

chorus. 

Act  on  the  Rqnnre.     2.     G  to  d.  Lea. 

Capital  advice,  not  only  to  Mnsons,  but  all  good 
men.     Effective  song  before  a  company. 

Say,  mv  Heart,  why  art  thou  beating.      (Was  ion 

still).     3.     Fo'to?.  Aht. 

Somewhat  in  the  style  of  "Thou  art  so  near, and  yet 

so  far,"  and  quite  elegant.  Th«*  imagery  of  "dreams," 

"shadows"  &c,  is  well  brought,  in. 

The  Wanderer's  Dream.      (Mir  singt  in  Hain). 
3.     Ftoe.  Abt. 

A  "first  class"  song  of  classic  beauty. 

Stay  g-ent'e  Morn  awhile.     3.     G  to  e..  Abt. 

If  "Morn"  has  an  ear  for  music,    it   will  certainly 

"stay"  to  hear  such  singing.      An  admirable  son«,  in 

which    the  beauties   of  the   fresh  morning  are  fiuely 

portrayed 

Adieu  to  the  Woodlands.      (Ahschiedvom 

Walde).     Duet.     3.     C  to  g.  Aht. 

A  very  beautiful  duet  forming,  with  the  others,  a 
set  of  pieces  of  which  Abt  need  not  be  ashamed. 

Only  at  Home.     3.     A  to  f.  Gabrl  I. 

The  old  beautiful  sentiment  well  expressed.  Among 
the  best  of  the  "  Ilome"  songs.  Take  it  "  home" 
with  you. 

Sweet  Dora.     3.      G  to  f.  Allen. 

Pretty  Dora's  three  innocent  "wishes"  were  hardly 
uttered  before  the  things  wished  for  came  to  pass.  A 
pretty  idea,  nicely  brought  on  in  word?  and  music. 

Somebody's  Wife  ;  or,  O,  I'd  go  and  see  my 

Mother.  Jackson. 

Walk  off,  big  Shoes  !  Holder. 

New  contributions  to  comic  musical  literature.  The 
more  the  merrier,  and  these  are  merry  enough. 

Down  hy  the  River  side  I  stray.  3    F  to  f. Thomas. 

Very  sweet  ballad      Of   course   he   did    not    stray 

alone,  and  the  "wedding"  scene  on  one  enrm-r  of  the 

fine  lithograph    title   informs    us  well   enough   as    to 

what  came  after  those  pleasant  walks. 


Instrumental. 

Prince  Arthur  Galop.     3.     F.  Prince. 

A  wide  awake  little  thing,  like  the  voun_*  prince 
whose  name  it  hears.  A  pleasant  run  and  good  in- 
ception to  both. 

Kip  Van  Winkle  Galop.     3.     Bh.  Wellman. 

A   sort    of   steady   movemeat,    characteristic    and 

pleasing. 

Music  at  Eve.     "Reverie.  Mirk. 

Rosy  Morn.     Mazourka.  " 

Water  Witch.     Barcarole.  " 

Three  pieces  by  this  favorite  author,  quite  famous 
for  excellent  arrangements. 

Potpouri.     Fidelio.     4.  Wds.  75 

This  selection  from  the  melodies  of  what  many  con- 
sider the  best  of  all  operas,  will  be  welcome!  by  all 
players. 

Warrior  Polka.     3.     YJ>.  Turner.  30 

Original,  and  with  a  striking  melody. 

Spring  Fairy.     3.     Bo.  Entji 

A  new  edition  of  a  great  favorite,  good,  for  an  in- 
structive piece,  and  uon<i  any  way  The  lithograph 
title  is  a  "suet-ess"  and  quite  ornamental. 

Grotto  Polka.     3.     E6.  Turner. 

A  trifle  more  extended  and  difficult  than  most  of 
Mr.  T'^  compositions.     Original  and  good  mu.sic. 
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Mcsic  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expanse  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distauce  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7-  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  V.  flat,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  ou  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  nbore  the  *tatf- 
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The  Musical  Drama  and   the  Works  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

From  Che  French  of  Edoi  mm>  Si  iiurb. 
(Conclude  1  from  p  ige  109) 

To  this  noisy  and  grotesqne  night  succeeds  a 
radiant  day.  The  third  act  gives  us  llie  interior 
of  Sachs'  house.  The  shop  has  a  holiday  air. 
The  table  glitters.  All  is  in  order.  The 
est  windows,  garnished  with  pots  of  flowei  .  id 
mit  the  morning  sunshine.  The  master  sits  in  a 
great  arm-chair.  Me  holds  a  folio  open  upon  his 
and  reads  with  profound  att<  ntion.  Da- 
vid, who  comes  in  rejoicing  in  the  ribbons  and 
flowers  with  which  Madeh  ii  irated  him, 

in  vain  to  attra  i    the   ol  I    man's   attention. 
!!<•  v.  ...  I    him,  calls  him  by  his  nai 

a  low  voice,  then  louder.  S  ichs  nevei  tii  m  I 
the  youth,  in  anxiety  lesl  his  m  ister  is  very  an- 
gry, begins  to  Ii  ■  j  in  suppliant  ton  is  the  pardon 
for  last  night'  ■  mi  leeds.  At  last  the  book  is 
closed  with  a  loud  n  iise,  and  the  frightened  ap- 
prentice drops  upon  his  knees.  But  the  master 
is  m<  s  srene  a  one  ju  it  co  n  ■  back  from  the  other 
woi  1<I.  He  kindly  bids  the  la  1  recite  the  verse 
for  the  day,  thru  .. n  !  -  him  off  to  dress  for  the 
fete.     Master  Sa  rue  philosopher.   When 

he  reads  in  his  "History  of  the  World,"  when  he 
meditates  upon  human  desl  nderstands 

all  things,  and   don     not    allow  trilles   to   disturb 
Ins  composure.     Lefl    alone   once    more,  h 
on  with  his  reflections,  and  thus  we  gel  a  gl 
of  this  manful  and  gentle  si  ml      G  iin  ..■   "\  er  the 
events   of   the   past    night,  he  asks  himsell   what 
imp  nt  mischief  could  h  u  p  the  peace- 

ful citizens  of  Nuremberg  to  such  violence.     "It 
is  the  I'M  madnes  ."  he    ay  s ;  "il   i  -  the  <-. 
ing    illusion,  which    is    needful    for   success,  and 
which   must   be   ma  tcred  at  all  hazards.     After 
the  foolish   night   comes   the   lu  '     Let  n 
Hans  Sachs  cannot  bring  some  grand  thing 
nt'  this  hour  ol   madness." 

At  tlii-  moment  Walter  comes  in.     "Cou 
says  the  old   man   to   him.     '•  Com  pose  for  me  a 
hi  ler's  song  !"     Walter  si  I  Ie   lias  gn  en 

up   all   hope  of  a  reconciliation  with   the  s 
and   is  not  willing  even   to   hear   if  mentioned. 
Sachs  does  not  agree  with  bin:,  ami  promises  him 
the  victory  it   he  will  bend  bis  genius  to  certain 
rules.     "How   sl.Ml    I   do   it?"     "Relate  to  me 
your  dream  of  ibis  morning."     This  dream, 
all  its  kind,  is  vague,  but    all   the   more  di  1  i •  ious 
for  that.     He  — ms  ti  i   ha\  e  been  wandering  in 
a    garden,  radiant  with  dewy  flowers,  where  a 
.  iful  woman,  an    Eve  in  Iovelim  ss,  calls  him 
to  the  tree  of  life  and   bids  hi  n  gather  the  fruit. 
Fascinated,  he  has  fallen  asleep  under  the  glan- 
ces nt'  bis  encli  m tress.     Night  falls,  and  tin 
the  sombre  foliage  he  sees  a  crown  of  stars  which 
hovers  above   the    head   of   this  wondrous-eyed 
woman.     As  related  by  Walter,  it  takes  tin 
of  t  wo  melodiou  f  a  an  1    noble 

rhythm.     '1         laster  is  delighted.     In   the    joy 
of  bis   heart    he  he  words    down    upon  a 

piece  of  paper.     "And   new,"  he   says,  "all  we 
! .   •  ■  epare  for  tin 
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filled  with   ]  I  -   run 

in  them,  th  ike  up  a  rustic  I 


nged  i 

A  )    cuts 

hoi  t    this  extemporized  ball        I  fly  into 

,  tin  ti  '  ■■   i  ■    ;  ■■   (fully, 

i  solemn 

march  of  tl rturc,  annom    e    the    inn  al   of 

the  masti  They  upon 

the   tribune,   P  -    daughter, 

who  i  i  Ii  for  the  victor. 

I  Ian-  Sai  I  last.      Perceiving  I  heir  t'a- 

the  i  their  enthu- 

■  in  a  beau- 
words 
are  real  iy  Sac]      I  i  i.  ■  The  ef- 

fect it  once  gen- 

tle, and    yel  and  Ii  striki      to  the 

very  i  tic's  bones,  in  t  . 

note  to   most 
resoun  ling  One 

il  with 

then    uddenly  lifting 

in  a  cry  of 

Cm       ,  I  he  heavy  roll  of  drums  is  beard 

I  clash 

of  at :  ■   uttered  thunder 

It    is    the   vet  ;  i  ■  form 

through   thi  narrow 

and   limited  bul   thai    gre  il    and  i  ternal 

revol  !.    1.  is   for  il  fn  edom   to 

il,  the 

I  of  the  whole   human    i  i  to.      Ii    was 

preserve   the 

in  tin-  ode,  and  yel  to  fill  it  with 

The  ill.  ct  is     .  in  ijestic 

that    one  may  i  ller's  Hymn 

a  placi  d  1      .  .  en  at 

the  en 

i     ;i  lignity , 

ibune, 

into  the  distant 

it  lie   til!  ure. 

The  perform  inci  B  r  lirst 

arena.      I  lis  manner  at  i  m >< 

laughter  in  the  crowd  :   his  singit  tes  the 

In  licrous  effect.     The  unfortunate  Recorder  gets 
the  words  wrong  in    Walter's  -,.  ailf] 

makes  complete   non  it;  then  he  sines 

n  ide,  plen- 
tifully gai  i.  -bes  and  rilom    ■ 
After   the    ti--'                  • :  -    masters    exi  hange 

glances    of    surprise;    after    the    si nd,    a    stir 

in  the  crov.  i  .  afti  r  the  third,  follow  peals 

Then  V,  ward  and  bravely  con- 

front- ■  it  ion 

the  young  man,  and  amid  profound  silence 

I  ! '  inn.       The 

noble   melody    s]  stic  waves 

over  the  enchanted  crowd,   and   a  sympathetic 
runs    throu  jb  :nce.      Assu     d, 

henceforth,  of  su  •  •  --.   Walter  yields  himself  to 
the  dem  piration :  his  bold  thought  ven- 

ture- a  new  flight.     For  the  first  time  he  lias  felt 
his  power  over  men.      In   the   murmurous   i 

ted  the  echoes  of  his 
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own  inspired  voice,  he  has  experienced  the  mag- 
netic vibration  of  hearts.  At  litis  supreme  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  the  secret  of  his  destiny 
reveals  itself  to  him,  the  mystery  of  his  splendid 
virion  is  unveiled  before  liis  eyes.  It  is  now  no 
longer  the  Eve  of  Paradise,  nor  is  it  the  simple 
young  girl  of  Nuremberg;  a  more  sublime  bride 
is  shown  him.  The  muse  herself,  the  muse  of 
his  nation  appears  before  him,  in  her  sacred  and 
smiling  beauty.  She  calls  him  to  the  sacred 
fountain;  her  presence  is  to  him  like  a  baptism 
of  fire,  It  is  she  whom  he  seeks,  whom  he  has 
at  last  found,  and  whom  he  hails  with  a  daring 
song  of  love.  The  crowd  is  carried  away  by 
these  hitherto  unheard  accents,  which  bear  them 
to  another  world  upon  the  whips  of  poesy,  and 
the  master-singers,  moved  and  conquered  in  spite 
of  themselves,  cannot  control  their  admiration. 
Walter  advances  to  the  tribune,  and,  kneeling 
before  Eva,  receives  from  her  hand  the  myrtle 
and  laurel  crown.  So  ends  the  victory  of  the 
true  poet.  The  apprentices  clap  their  hands,  the 
crowd  wave  hats  and  banners,  and  the  curtain 
falls  amid  repeated  cries,  Long  live  flans  Sachs! 
IV. 

A  detailed  sketch  of  this  drama  appeared  to 
us  indispensable  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an 
impression  of  the  originality  of  the  work.  There 
is  no  trace  here  of  the  absurdities  and  platitudes 
of  the  conventional  libretto.  Life  circulates,  broad 
and  free,  through  the  drama.  A  nohle  thought 
rules  it,  and  that  which  strikes  the  bearer  most 
of*  all,  is  its  perfect  unity. 

Walter  and  Sachs  are  the  heroes,  and  from 
this  mutual  relation  of  theirs  is  suggested  a 
thought  that  is  not  without  grandeur.  The  (7c- 
nouem.1  m  of  the  drama  is  at  the  same  time  the 
victory  of  an  idea.  It  is  by  the  alliance  of  the 
poet  of  noble  race  with  the  popular  poet  that 
the  victory  of  pot-.try  is  achieved.  They  come 
from  opposite  regions,  to  meet  at  the  same  point. 
The  knight  has  grown  to  manhood  in  the  isola- 
tion of  his  feudal  chateau.  His  soul  has  awaked 
amid  the  murmurs  of  the  old  forest,  amid  the 
eternal  youth  of  nature.  During  his  long  vigils, 
he  has  read  "the  old  books  left  him  by  his  grand- 
sire,"  and  the  great  inspired  ones  of  the  heroic 
ages  have  appeared  to  him.  Then  arose  in  his 
heart  dreams,  broad  as  the  vast  forests,  thoughts, 
lofty  as  the  sky  ;  but  for  whose  sake  shall  it  flow, 
this  fountain  which  springs  up  in  his  heart?  He 
desires  to  lavish  it  upon  beings  as  noble  as  him- 
self. But  where  do  they  live?  He  must  find 
them.  This  drives  him  out  into  the  world ;  he 
flies  forth  as  an  eagle  from  its  eyry,  with  full  heart 
and  wide-spread  wings.  Sachs,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  but  a  poor  artisan,  growing  up  among 
the  people,  one  of  themselves.  Supported  by 
his  daily  labor,  he  has  lived  his  life.  Day  and 
night  he  has  handled  the  hammer  and  the  awl, 
in  his  little  workshop,  in  the  heart  of  the  busy 
city.  All  the  time  his  brave  spirit  is  never  idle. 
The  people,  who  are  so  dear  to  him,  inspire  him 
with  his  enthusiasm  and  his  good  humor.  They 
sing  with  him,  and  for  him,  night  and  morning. 
He  scans  his  song  to  blows  of  the  hammer. — what 
matter,  so  it  is  gay  ?  He  looks  merrily  upon  hu- 
manity, as  into  a  magic  lantern,  where  peasants, 
lords,  kings  and  people,  dance  a  fantastic  sara- 
band. He  watches  with  calm  eyes  this  strange 
world.  lie  is  strong  and  firm  upon  his  native 
soil ;  he  feels  that  he  is  the  voice  of  his  people. 
Thus  we  see  the  old  workman  in  the  decline  of 


life,  still  young  in  soul  are!  t'ri-r  of  heart,  salute 
with  manly  song  tin'  dawning  of  the  great  day 
of  reform.  This  Hans  Sachs  is  at  once  a  resur- 
rection and  a  creation.  The  artisan-poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  whose  name  is  still  revered  in 
Germany,  here  appears  with  his  true  portrait 
transfigured  by  an  ideal  ray.  He  represents  tin1 
inventive  spirit,  the  untiring  imagination  of  the 
people,  in  its  frankness  and  simplicity.  How 
healthy,  rich  and  profound  the  nature  !  Towards 
the  outside  world,  the  rough  exterior,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  sly  jokes,  of  thi'  artisan;  under  the 
rugged  bark,  behind  which  he  shelters  himself 
against  the  foolish  and  the  mischievous,  depths  of 
tenderness  and  poetry,  of  revery,  of  manly  sad- 
ness, and  at  the  very  heart  of  all,  a  wise  man, 
full  of  strength  and  joy.  Different  as  they  are, 
Hans  Sachs  and  Walter  von  Stolzing  were  made 
to  understand  each  other  and  be  one  another's 
complement.  One  arrives  from  the  sublime 
heights  of  ideal  thought,  anil  dream,  the  other 
comes  from  the  inner  heart  of  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  one  burns  to  come  down  and  share  his  in- 
spiration, the  other  would  fain  ascend  and  bathe 
in  purer  air.  Proudly  the  knight  lays  his  hand 
into  the  rude  hand  of  the  artisan,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  They  applaud,  for  they  feel  that 
it  is  the  alliance  of  revealing  enthusiasm  with 
national  tradition,  of  grand  art  with  simple  art, 
of  genius  with  nature. 

This  work,  regarded  as  a  poem  only,  has  all 
the  elements  of  vitality ;  from  the  music,  how- 
ever, it  receives  an  intensity  of  coloring  and  a 
power  of  expression  which  one  would  not  expect 
from  reading  it.  Detach  the  music  from  the 
words,  and  you  have  fragments,  grand  or  grace- 
ful, as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  meaning  is  a 
sealed  book  ;  restore  the  drama  to  its  place,  and 
all  is  lighted  up  with  the  clearest  radiance.  The 
overture  is,  like  that  of  Tannhauser,  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  drama  itself.  It  commences  effect- 
ively, with  the  grave  and  formal  march  of  the 
master-singers.  Soon  a  dreamy  phrase,  com- 
mencing with  the  flute,  taken  up  by  the  hautboy 
and  continued  by  the  violins,  comes  to  interrupt. 
It  steals  like  the  breath  of  some  perfumed  zephyr 
through  the  heavy  columns  of  a  church.  It  is 
the  motif  of  Walter,  as  yet  only  a  floating  and 
mysterious  germ,  whence  shall  emerge  a  whole 
symphony.  From  this  moment  commences  a 
warfare  between  the  two  motifs.  The  march, 
taken  up  by  the  trumpets,  persistently  and  in- 
flexibly returns;  but  the  melodious  phrase  steals 
upon  it,  wraps  it  in  its  wavy  outlines,  hides  it  at 
last  under  its  tuneful  stress.  It  is  like  exuberant 
vegetation,  pushing  among  the  broken  flags  of 
some  ruined  cloister,  twining  around  the  massive 
pillars  with  its  tufts  of  foliage,  at  last,  hanging 
from  the  highest  arches  in  its  wild  flowering  fes- 
toons. Here  we  have  an  image  and  a  forecast- 
ing of  the  strife  between  Walter  and  the  school. 

The  original  and  captivating  charm  of  this 
music  consists  in  the  active  part  it  takes  in  the 
developing  of  the  characters.  The  orchestra  has 
a  richness  of  coloring,  glowing  tones,  effects  of 
chinr  'oscuro,  which  strike  and  fascinate.  Not 
only  does  Wagner  sketch  his  characters  by  means 
of  the  most  remarkable  motifs ;  to  each  he  as- 
cribes a  particular  timbre,  giving  us  the  immedi- 
ate and  intense  apprehension  of  the  peculiar 
temperament,  and.  so  to  speak,  the  inner  vibra- 
tion of  the  being  of  each.  One  could  make  a 
study  of  the   unfolding  of   character  of  Walter 


and  of  Sachs  in  the  music,  of  the  interesting 
part  played  by  the  worthy  Pogner,  of  the  amus- 
ing Beekmesser,  and  of  David  the  apprentice, 
laughing  boy,  with  heart  worn  on  his  sleeve. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  music  acts  directly 
upon  the  soul,  without  involving  the  reasoning 
faculties,  if  only  one  will  yield  one's  self  willing- 
ly to  its  effect.  Though  some  scenes  are  cer- 
tainly very  long,  the  melody  in  the  dialogue  is 
always  lively  and  original.  For  instance,  in  the 
charming  scene  between  Eva  and  Sachs,  there 
is  neither  aria,  nor  song,  nor  recitative,  and  yet 
how  much  melody  !  The  hautboys,  the  violins, 
the  horns,  outline  a  charming  figure,  which  ex- 
tends its  cadenced  rhythm  through  all  the  scene. 
Eva's  insinuating  questions,  the  master's  mis- 
chievous replies — all  that  caressing  and  happy 
dialogue  twines  its  capricious  loveliness  around 
the.  instrumental  outline,  as  gracefully  as  a  branch 
of  honeysuckle  in  the  trefoil  of  a  pointed  arch ; 
and  all  is  so  animated,  so  carefully  shaded,  so 
true,  that,  you  forget  they  are  singing;  they  seem 
to  be  speaking,  and  that,  too,  accurately,  and  ex- 
actly to  the  point. 

The  future  will  show,  with  more  certainty  than 
we  are  able  to  do  now,  what  have  been  the  im- 
perfections and  the  asperities  which  were,  per- 
haps, inevitable  in  the  work  of  so  bold  a  reform- 
er as  Richard  Wagner.  This  one  can  safely  af- 
firm, he  has  made  a  decisive  step  in  the  history 
of  the  opera.  His  ambition  is  bold,  but  valiant 
and  generous.  Poet  at  heart,  no  less  than  im- 
passioned composer,  he  has  dreamed  for  the  ope- 
ra a  nobility  of  idea,  grandeur  of  characters,  en- 
ergy and  mirthfulness  of  expression,  and  a  pro- 
found and  harmonious  sympathy  between  the 
words  and  the  music.  Carrying  out  the  idea  of 
Gluck, he  claims  for  the  musical  drama,  in  which 
all  the  arts  join  hands,  the  human  beauty  and 
the  high  social  dignity  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 
No  man  can  possess  with  impunity  faith  and 
courage  like  this.  He  who  seeks  to  introduce  a 
new  spirit  into  an  institution  that  is  already- 
strong  and  deeply  rooted,  has  against  him  all 
those  who,  nearer  or  more  remotely,  are  con- 
nected with  this  institution.  Such  was  the  event 
in  Wagner's  case,  when  he  pronounced  for  the 
first  time  these  words — "  The  Musical  Drama." 
Directors,  musicians,  actors,  believed  themselves 
invaded  in  their  rights,  threatened  in  their  priv- 
ileges, and,  imagining  the  house  was  on  fire  over 
their  heads,  cried  out  against  the  incendiary. 
But  let  an  idea  have  truth  in  it,  and  it  makes  its 
own  way.  The  idea  of  the  musical  drama  is  not 
dead  —  far  from  it.  Always  attacked,  never 
thrown  down,  a  hundred  times  pompously  in- 
terred by  the  high  priests  of  German  criticism, 
a  hundred  times  resuscitated  in  the  open  theatre 
before  an  astonished  crowd,  it  has  gained  grad- 
ually upon  all  who  frankly  and  bravely  desire 
progress.  As  to  Wagner's  musical  works,  they 
have  always  powerfully  seized  upon  the  public 
mind.  In  Germany  their  success  grows  more 
secure  every  year.  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin 
have  become  national  types,  and  have  inspired 
painters  and  sculptors.  The  Master- Singers  was 
a  victory  hotly  applauded  by  the  public,  timidly 
contested  by  the  opposing  camp.  Since  Munich 
— Dresden,  Vienna  and  Carlsruhe  have  given 
the  work  entire.  Whether  one  regrets  or  re- 
joices, the   musical  drama  is  now  no  longer  only 

an  idea  ;   in  Germany  it  has  become  a  fact. 

t 

What  will   be    the  destiny  of  this  new  form  of 
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opera  in  France?  Time  alone  will  tell.  It  is 
natural  not  to  accept,  at  the  first  attack,  things 
which  make  their  appearance  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed form.  It  is  in  il"'  French  character  to 
distrust  works  coming  from  a  foreign  land,  and 
breaking  thus  with  all  tradition.  Let  us  be  just, 
however,  and  above  all,  let  us  be  clear-sighted. 
Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  goes  on  among 
our  neighbors,  when  a  series  of  events  give 
ground  to  believe  that  an  inevitable  movement 
of  mind  in  a  new  direction  is  preparing  itself. 
Now  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  elite  of  au- 
thors, of  critics  .and  of  the  public,  are  tending 
instinctively  to  give  up  the  old  form  of  the  opera. 
This  movement  tends  logically  towards  the  mu- 
sical drama.  Do  we  say  thai  in  admitting  tins 
new  form  one  implies  condemnation  of  the  im- 
mortal chefs  il'ti  urrr  of  the  past  V  Such  a  view 
is  most  narrow.  As  an  opera,  nothing  can  ever 
be  more  perfect  than  Don  Giovanni.  But  art 
dues  not  remain  stationary  ;  it  is  infinite  as  na- 
ture in  the  forms  which  it  puts  on,  from  age  lo 
age.  To  assign  it  limits  is  as  idle  as  to  restricf 
the  flora  of  the  globe  to  a  single  family.  Every 
new  form  which  develops  itself  with  the  vigor 
and  unity  of  a  living  organism,  has  its  right  to 
exist.  The  musical  drama,  inaugurated  by  Gluck, 
taken  up  and  enlarged  by  Wagner,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  grand  forms  of  art. 

Wagner  has  by  no  means  said   the  last  word; 
but   we   ought    to    recognize    Ins    mighty    effort 

towards    that    ideal.      He    has    1 n    the    first    to 

make  out  its  principles,  and  to  apply  them  with 
a  courage  and  a  perseverance  which  will  make 
him  forever  famous.  To  imitate  servilely  bis 
method  and  his  processes  would  be  ibsurd.  Every 
greal  artisl  makes  his  system,  or,  to  -peak  more 
truly,  carries  it  ready  made  in  his  head,  and  can 
only  put  it  in  formula  after  lie  has  applied  it. 
This  Wagner  does.  At  the  same  time,  among 
the  general  principles  affirmed  by  the  author  of 
Lohengrin  and  /'  Ma  'e>  S  •  .  there  are 
some  which  must  prevail  even  among  those  per 
sons  who  an-  avowedly  hostile.  They  are  these: 
Iii  the  musical  drama,  tins  truth  is  incontestible 
though  often  forgotten,  that  the  poem  isof  the 
chief  importance;  the  drama  is  the  end,  not  the 
means.  There  must  then  be  a  depth  of  true  in- 
spiration—  the  action  strong  ami  simple,  and  the 
characters  living  and  vigorous.  As  to  the  mu- 
sic, it  is  there,  not  alone  to  charm  the  ear.  but  to 
express  the  poetic  thought  in  all  its  richness, 
This  principle  once  admitted,  two  others  follow 
naturally.  Whatever  the  musical  forms  selected 
by  the  composer — to  be  truly  persuasive,  to  sat- 
isfy us  fully,  it  will  not  do  to  join  beautiful  mel- 
odies to  commonplace  words;  the  words  and  the 
melody  must  be  alike  beautiful,  that  the  music 
may  seem  tospring  out  of  the  verse  ami  be.  as  it 
were,  its  flower.  Finally,  if  the  orchestra  is  to 
move  us  in  aid  of  the  drama,  let  it  have  a 
constant  part  in  the  action,  support  the  panto- 
mime of  the  dramatis  personce,  concur  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character.  Is  it  needful  to  say  that 
these  principles  apply  to  the  most  varied  subjects, 
and  to  individualities  the  most  diverse?  All  the 
great  composers  have  been  guided  by  them  in 
the  finest  parts  of  their  operas;  but  have  they 
(bine  it  with  that  consistency  and  fidelity  which 
is  called  Ibr  at  the  present  daw  bv  our  need  of 
dramatic  truth  V  Yet  to  create  works  perfectly 
harmonious  ami  intelligible,  they  ought  to  hue 
applied  exactly  these  principles  faithfully.     That 


the  musical  drama,  thus  conceived,  demands  a 
concurrence  of  talents,  of  strength,  of  devotion, 
of  resources,  truly  extraordinary,  and  especially, 
a  true  poet  and  a  true  musician  woi  king  together 
—  a  thing  rarely  met  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son—  is  certainly  true.  Hut  because  this  is  diffi- 
cult, it  doi's  not  follow  that  it  is  impossible.  The 
future  strife  between  the  opera  and  the  musical 
drama  can  thus  be  foreseen.  Those  who  a-k  on 
the  lyric  stage  only  tin;  most,  gorgeous  spectacles, 
Ornamented  with  superb  fragments  of  vocal  and 
i 1 1 — T ion t al  music,  will  follow  the  opera  of  tra- 
dition ;  those  who  do  not  look  at  it  as  a  musical 
entertainment  solely,  who  desire,  as  in  the  de- 
claimed drama,  an  opportunity  to  represent  be- 
fore   the    public    all    tin'    power    of    man,  all    the 

grandeur  of  humanity,—  these  will  attach  them- 
selves to  the  musical  drama.  Ii  Is  the  glory  of 
Gluck  thai  he  has  marked  oul  this  road  ;  it  is  the 
honor  of  llichard  Wagner  that   he  has  gone  for 

ward  in  it. 


The  Stcry  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 
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III  conclusion,  now    that    we    know  all    that  « 
likely  to  know  of  (he    history  of  the    Requiem,  n   is 
desirable  to  sum  up  the  evidence  wc   have   a 
pait  which  Mozart  hud  m  its  composition. 

We  iii;ii  ,  abi  oluti  ly  den  !    thai 

the  «,, ompletcc!  In  Mozart.     The  manu 

■  which  at  one  nine  led  to  that  b  ilief  hat 
pu>\  ed  to  be  a  foi  ittcrmil       idencc, 

external    tc  I  h  iratcs   this 

ment       He  was  interrupted  by  the  hand 
writing  out  it  copy  ;  that  itn perfect  copy  is  preserved, 

beai  in ns  of  being  what    il    it 

stated  to  he,  ate!  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  b 

that  any  perfect  copy  could    have    I n   prepared  by 

him,  or  to  doubt  thai  tin  musi  hat  e 

tyer. 
1  ,,-.;'  •   ■     ,,■    the  ■  ■■.  i  lence  in 

regai  ,1  to  the  an;!,,,;-:,:   ,  ii  is  tv  cessary  to  dii  i 
work  off  in  th rec 
A  —  Porti'  • 

N'O.  1    H  I.      '  :,■ 

B      Poi  tions  known  I  VJozarl 

No.  2  Dl     I 

i 
Part  of  >    7    i  -lit  bars. 

a 
'      - 

'  rtions  in  whi  tivolj  known  thai   M 

Z  arl  h 

\      i  Fr  im  the  ninth  b  ir  to  the  .'a  1 

1 1    Flenedictils 

■ 

We  will  offer  a  lev  remarks  on  en 

A     Th-'   firsl  :.  of  the 

work  winch  are  kn  e  entirely  Mozart's,  hav- 

ing been  completed  by  him  This  class  unfortunate- 
ly eoiiipri-es  only  one  mi  in  her,  the  Requiem  urn  I  A 

These,  in  0 iginal  manuscript,  formed  a  pari  oi 

ih'-    s -,.   delivered    to    t  lount  \1  all  egg,  ami  about 

them  there  can  he  no  question. 

1»  The  second  class  comprises  the  portions  which 
are  known  lo  be  e  I  a  Mozart's  work,  having 
hern  completed  by  him  in  the  more  itnportanl  parts, 
hut  left  unfinished  in  the  les  ties,     The 

essential  features  were  all  either  completed  or  clenrlv 
indicated  The  vocal  parts  were  written  out  fully", 
together  with  the  fundamental  bass  completely  fig- 
ured. The  instrumental  accompaniments  were  [he 
only  parts  lef:  unfinished      These  wet-,  alv,  tys  put  in 

«  here  they  had  to  go  without  the  v es ;  aid  « 

they  had  ;o  ai mpan\ 

was  written,  so  a-  io  indicate  clearly  how  they  were 
to  he  carried  >>n  Thu6  the  work  of  the  completer 
was  confined  to  carrying  out  these  indications,  and 
filling  in  the  accompaniments  in  accordance  with  the 
r,  an  noser's  intention,  Composition,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  there  was  none  to  do. 

Siissmayer  appear-  to  have  been  the  mosl  suitable 
person  for  this  work  thai  could  have  been  foui  ' 
Ii--  had  not  only  been  often  employed  by  Mozart  to 
do  work  of  a  similar  character,  but  had  had,  as  he 
-es  in  his  letter,  special  and  frequent  commu- 
nications with  Mozart  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 

'  N"   lice,  be  excluded  fri onsidcration,  being  merely 

a  repetition  of  No.  I. 


very  work.  It  must  he  admitted  that  he  has  done 
his  put  with  great  ability,  but,  a-  it  involves  nothing 
original,  we  may  look  on  tins  portion,  which  n 
forms  the  main  body  of  ihe  Requiem,  wi'h  almost  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  every  note  had  hern  written 
by  Mozart  himself. 

( '.  Hut  now  we  conn'  upon  different  ground  alto- 
gether,  namely,  t"  those  portions  in  regard  to  which 
there  i,  no  positive  evidence  of  Mozart's  authorship 
in  any  way.  Not  a  scrap  of  his  writing  having  refer- 
ence to  any  of  these  portions  lias  ever  been  produced  ; 
in, i  i-  there  lie  leasl  definite  testimony  that  even  any 
indications  for  [hem  were  at  any  time  made  by  him. 
.\w\  vet.  strange  i"  say,  some  of  these  parts  are 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  whole  Requiem,  and 
those  which  the  admirers  of  the  work  and  ol  the 
master  are  the  least  willing  to  abandon  his  claim  to. 
t  hi  tin-  account,  it  i-  necessary  to  stale  carefully  how 
the  evidence  stands  on  cither  side.  The  arguments 
agnins!  Mozart's  authorship  are  almost  all  external  ; 
those  in  favor  almost  all  Internal;  and  it  is  very 
seldom,  in  hi-toric.al  investigations,  that  the  two 
kind-  of  argument  are  so  opposed  to  each  other  as 
they  are  here. 

lyer  claims  this  part  as  "oauiz    neu   veil    intr 

■■•a  i  "   The  verb  vi   :■  !<■•■  a  is  rather  a  peculiar 

one;    it   undoubtedly   admits   id'   the    meaning  "  to 

compos,."  oi  the  sen f  writing   entirely  original 

music,  and  no  doubt  this    is   the    most  obvious  inter- 

ei  ol  his  claim      Bui  I  am    mid    by  German 

iaiiE  thai  the  more  proper  meaning  of  the  word 

has  a  narrower  signification,  namelv  "manufactured," 

"  made  up/'  ••  prepared  "     A-  an  illustration  of  ihis 

ng,  an  eminent  Leipsic  professoi    said    to    me, 

to   a    pa:  t   of    his    clothing ,  "  This  is  ver- 

'  "     Ii  is,  therefore,  nol    impossible  that  Suss- 

■  may  have  intended  the  expression  n>  admit  of 

interpretation    that     he    had    "  manufactured," 

"  made  up."  or  "  |  "    these   poi  ions,    using 

n    material    furnished     him    by    his    great    in- 

or.     It  may  he  well  to  see  whai  degree  of  ered- 

generally  Siissmnycr's   letter   bears      In    tic 

fir-'    place,  all    ids    otllCI  "■      •'.  «  nh    some 

subsequently  proved    to    be    true 
Tl  rtant  lettei    rave  the   fii  si   clear  indication 

of  wdiat  Mozart  did  It  g  ive  it  in  full  detail  ;  and  it 
■nded  with  what  was  shown  by  the  manu. 
scripi  :  i/ered  long  afterwards.  The  points  where 
Sii  smaycr's  statements  were  wrong  were,  that  he 
included  No.  1  among  the  unfinished  portions,  and 
that  he  gave  Mozarl  crcdii  foi  only  six  bars  of  the 
/  ■  t,  instead  of  cighl  ;   hut  as  he,  in   all  proba- 

bility, wrote  from  memi  r\  ol  what   had   taken  place 
ten  before,  tl  'hi    discrepancies   ought 

ly   to   he    coi    idcred    as     ho acl ing    fi urn    the 
h  the  general  corrob  rrntion  of  so  large  a 
body  ■  ivos   to   his   testimony. 

This  fact,  combined   with   the   air  of  modesty  ami 

'.   it-decs    about    till  ttcr,     and   the 

■  ith  which   In-  sneaks  of  his  own  work,  in 
■     ■  of  Mozart,   rendci    it    difficult 
,  ptuou  -    impo  tor,  whose 
aim  was  to  as. inn  rOW  in  pea- 

feathers,"  he  himself  so  pertinently  mentions. 
I'm:  Siissm  lyei     i  hum   does  nol    'and  on  his  own 
Il     si   tei  -  ut   is  distinctly  corrob- 
1  by  the  widow,  and  with    much  greater  weigh! 
bv    the  'Abbe    Stadler.       The    legal    investigations 
•oid.  place  on  Count  Wallsegg's  behalf  shortly 
after  tic  publication  of  Sussmayer's  letter,  must  cer- 
tainly havi    led    to   the  ire  ol  his  imposition, 
had  n  been  such  ;  hut   so  far  from   this,  we  are  told 
that  iii  this  invesl  gation   the  respective  parts  of  the 
two    composers,  very  nearly  as   described    by  Siiss- 
mayer   himself,    were    distinctly  pointed  out    to   the 
Count's  advocate. 

The  only  external  evidence  pointing  to  the  work 
of  Mozart  in   the.,  portions  of  the  Requiem,  i-  con- 
tained   m   the  statement,,!'  the  Abbe"  Studler,  as  fol- 
\  i         ■■'."  p    in  i  : — 

•''['ii.-   last  verse  of   tin,   ''Laeryrjoosa,"  the  "Sanetus,"  the 
'•Benedii                            \gnus  Dei,"  were  composed  lo  s,i-s. 
Whether  he   rnaae    a-,'   therein  of  any   of   Mozarl  s 
eei  tbe  proved      The  widow  totd    me    that,  after  Mo- 
zart's a--  eh   there  were  fi I  on  hi-  writing-desk  sen,,,  scraps 

of  papei  nige  weni  ;e   Z  "  Ichen    me    M 

which  Bhe   gave   ovei    I  i    s,-aiaar      IVhat  the}  contained, 
and  what  mayer   m  a  have  made  ol  them,   she  did 

not  know." 

It  is  difficult  tn   supf tl  scraps  could 

have  referred   to    anything  bui  the    Requiem,  as  for 

time     before     SloZ.1    t's     death     this    had   wholly 

engaged  Ins  attention,  It  was  In-  practice,  mi  jour- 
neys, to  carry  little  scraps  ol  music  paper  on  which 
to  write  down  passing  thoughts  ;  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  make  preparatory  sketches  of  works  of 
importance,  particularly  such  as  required  c 
puntal  treatment  Hence,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  may  have  jutted  down  on  these  little  scrap-  of 
music  paper  any  important  ideas  that  might  have 
occurred  to  him,  in  anticipation  of  his  writing  them 
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nut  in  the  scon-,  h  is  quire  conceivable,  for  exam- 
ple, thai  the  opening  of  Che  Sanctus,  the  suhjeei  of 
tho  Osanna,  somo  of  the  ideas  in  the  Benedictus,  or 
the  violin  figure,  and  other  parts  of  the  Agnu  mm . 
any  or  nil  of  them,  have  hoon  sketched  out  in  this 
way,  and  that  the  movements  may  have  been  still 
"vr'i  f'ri  ii^i."  Iiv  Siissmaycr,  as  he  claims. 

Then  we  must  consider  the  possibility  and,  indeed, 
(he  probability  ol  Mozart  having  communicated  some 
of  the  ideas  to  Sn-,in;iyrr  personally.  The  latter 
says,  in  Ins  letter, — 

"It  wim  known  that,  during  Mozart's  lifetime.  1  had  often 
pluyed  and  sunn  through  with  him  tin*  purta  already  set  to 
music;  that  h«  had  very  often  conversed  with  me  about  the 
working  out  of  this  composition,  and  had  uommunicntfid  ," 
tit.'   tho  principal   fratures  [den  Gang  und  die  Gr'unde]  ol  hi( 

instru itafion     l  can  onlv  wish  that  t  may  have  succeeded, 

at  least,  in  so  working  that  connoisseurs  may  here  and  there 
find  some  tract  i  ol  hia  never  to  be  forgotten  teaching. 

The  following  testimony  also  bears  out  this  fact. 
The  widow,  at  a  Inter  time,  said  to  Startler,  "When 
Mozart  felt  weak,  Siissmaycr  had  often  to  sing 
through,  with  him  and  me,  what  was  written,  and  so 
he  obtained  formal  instruction  from  Mozart.  And  I 
can  yet  hear  how  often  Mozart  would  say  to  Suss- 
mayer,  'Ah,  there  again  stick  the  oxen  fast  upon  the 
hill;  you  are  yel  far  from  understanding  that !'  "  A 
reproof  which,  considering  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties,  does  not  so  much  tell  against  tho  pupil, 
as  c,  nfirm  the  pains  taken  bv  the  master 

Now,  though  probably  these  remarks  were  intend- 
ed, both  bv  Sussmayer  and  the  widow,  to  apply 
chiefly  to  the  pans  which  Mozart  had  already  begun, 
may  it  not  apply,  to  some  extent,  to  the  others  also'' 
What  more  natural  than  that  Mozart  (who  was  well 
known  to  compose  everything  perfect h  in  his  head 
before  he  wrote  it  down)  while  he  and  Siissmaycr 
were  playing  and  singing  together  the  parts  he  had 
already  written,  should  also  have  played  over  the 
parts  he  intended  to  write?  And  if  so,  wc  may  be 
sure  that,  such  indications  would  not  fall  barren  on 
the  ear  of  such  an  apt  scholar.  At  any  rate,  this 
supposition,  taken  together  with  the  fact  about  the 
scraps  of  music,  form  the  whole  of  the  external  evi- 
dence as  to  the  possibility  of  Mozart's  having  had  a 
share  in  this  part  of  the  Requiem 

But  now,  what  as  to  the  internal  evidence  ?  This 
is  more  delicate  ground  ;  and,  fortunately,  every  mu- 
sician who  is  a  student  and  admirer  of  Mozart's 
works  (and  what,  musician  worthy  the  name  is  not  ?) 
has,  in  the  score  itself,  the  means  of  forming  his  own 
judgment.  It.  may,  however,  he  well  to  add  a  few 
remarks  which  will  aid  in  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  and  to  put  on  record  the  opinions  expressed 
by  some  competent  critics. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  do  to  dismiss  Siiss- 
mayer's  claims  too  summarily,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  an  unknown  man.  It  is  often  said  by  those 
who  hear  of  his  pretensions  tor  the  first  time,  and  to 
whom  his  name  may  probably  be  entirely  unknown, 
that  if  he  had  been  able  to  write  works  like  these, 
which  would  pass  as  Mozart's  for  half  a  century,  he 
would  not  have  remained  so  obscure,  but  would  have 
made  for  himself,  by  other  ami  acknowledged  com- 
positions, a  character  that  would  have  preserved  his 
name  from  oblivion.  But  this  argument  must  he 
used  with  considerable  reserve,  It  must  he  recol- 
lected that  the  popular  knowledge  of  musical  com- 
posers of  the  past  age  is  exceedingly  limited,  par 
ticularly  in  England,  where  fashion  has  such  large 
influence,  and  where  some  live  or  six  of  the  most 
eminent  composers  are  allowed  to  engross  the  whole 
public  attention.  Everybody  who  has  looked  into 
the  less  known  music  of  the  Continent  must  have 
met  with  the  works  of  many  very  meritorious  com- 
posers, whose  names  have  hardly  ever  been  heard  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  ;  and  Suessmayer  was  un-" 
doubtedly  one  of  these.  The  sketch  already  given 
of  his  life,  will  show  he  was  no  unknown  person  in 
the  musical  circles  of  lus  time,  Gerher,  in  his  Lexi- 
con, ■  ■ails  him  "one  of  the  most  popular  and  merito- 
rious dramatic  composers  of  the  present,  age"  He 
speaks  of  his  Moses  as  containing  "many  noble,  pa- 
thetic, and  masterly  traits."  Fetis.in  his  Biogrnphie 
des  Musiciens,  called  him  a  "compositeur  de  mcrite," 
and  a  "  compositeur  distingue'."  Mozart  himself 
had  a  high  opinion  of  him  and  called  in  his  aid  in 
the  composition  of  La  CleniPma  di  Tito,  for  which 
he  wrote  the  recitatives;  ami  filled  in  largely  the  in- 
strumentation. Sevi'i  ud,-  who  was  a  fulloW-Schohlf 
with  Suessmayei ,  under  Mozart,  calls  him  "Mo- 
zart's inseparable  companion/'  and  adds  as  follows: 
"Tlie  hourl:  communication  imbued  him  thoroughly 
with  the  master's  .spirit,  particularly  in  his  peculiar 
and  novel  style  of  instrumentation.  He  had  appro- 
priated Mozart's  individuality  so  perfectly,  that 
many  works    in    the    serious    style  are  known  to  me 

♦  "Cecilia,"  No.  16.  Sey  fried  attributes  to!  i  *mayer  the 
composition  of  certain  parts  of  the  ''Titus,  bur.  this  was 
afterwards  disproved 


which  1  should  unconditionally  hold    folic  Mozart's 
work  were  I  not  Fissured  of   the  contrary. 

Sieveis  speaks  very  highly  of  an  opera  of  Rucss 
mayer's,  produced  about  L790,  Dcr  Spier/el  von 
Arcadien,  a  ma  tcrpicce  of  its  kind,  the  production 
of  a  cheerful,  genial  humor,  and  containing  evidence 
of  surprising  depth.  He  says  il  excited  univci  al 
admiration  ilironshout  Germany,  and  was  ranked 
near  ihe  Zm\K  ■  flole.  The  reason  it  disappeared 
from  the  stage  was  the  very  bad  text,  lie  cites 
several  portions  which  he  remembers  with  admira- 
tion, and  among  them  a  bass  air  winch  was  as  popu- 
lar, in  its  style,  as  Mozart's  "  In  diesen  heil'gen 
Ualleu."  The  opera  was  arranged  over  and  over 
again  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  published  in  all  parts 
of  i  lermany. 

Jahn  savs  he  was  informed  by  Flauptmann  (the 
eminent  professor  of  composition  at  Leipsic)  of  in- 
strumental compositions  by  Suessmayer,  which  would 
pass  for  lighter  works  of  Mozart  He  examined  the 
work  so  approvingly  spoken  of  by  Sievers,  and  found 
an  easy  but  superficial  inventive  power,  a  (dear  and 
smooth  workmanship,  and  almost,  throughout  an 
obvious  imitation  of  Mozart's  manner.  lie  adds  that. 
both  this  and  another  opera,  Soliwan  11  ,  composed 
in  1801),  were  widely  known  and  admired,  and  were 
occasionally  given  at  later  periods.  A  ballet  by  him, 
If.  twee  de  Benevento,  was  received  in  Milan,  so  late 
as  1825,  with  great  applause,  Gerher  mentions  an 
opera  huffa,  called  J  dm  Gobbi,  which  Suessmayer 
composed  jointly  with  Paer,  and  which  obtained  ex- 
traordinary popularity  in  London,  in  1 796,  some  airs 
out  of  it  having  been  published  in  this  country. 

The  writer  of  this  essay  has  not  been  able  to  get 
sight  of  any  acknowledged  composition  by  him  ;  but 
in  the  great  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Mozart's  works, 
lately  brought  out  by  Heir  von  Koehel,  it  is  shown, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  Mass  in  B  flat  (No.  7  of 
Novello's  collection)  generally  attributed  to  Mozart, 
is  really  Suessmayer's  composition.  And  if  we  look 
to  the  work  in  the  Requiem  itself,  which  we  know 
Suessmayer  did.  namely,  the  filling  in  of  the  instru- 
mental pans  ('which,  he  it  remembered,  the  Hofka- 
pellnieister  Eybler  had  attempted,  but  given  up  in 
despair),  we  cannot  help  seeing  traces  of  considera- 
ble skill,  and  a  perfect  appreciation  of  Mozart's  in- 
tention. The  RecoTdare,  for  example,  among  its 
many  transcendent  beauties,  is  universally  admired 
for  its  exquisite  instrumentation  ;  but  we  know  that 
much  of  this  is  entirely  filled  in  by  Suessmayer. 

We  may,  for  these  reasons,  fairly  conclude  that, 
although  we  must  not  attribute  to  Suessmayer  pow- 
ers capable  of  producing  original  works  stamped  with 
a  genius  like  Mozart's,  he  was  unquestionably  a  mu- 
sician of  much  talent,  thoroughly  imbued  with  Mo- 
zart's spirit  and  style  of  composition,  and  who, 
moreover,  in  this  particular  ease,  was  working  under 
the  rare  advantage  of  having  received  Mozart's  spe- 
cial directions. 

[Conclusion  next  time  ] 

Whsintl  Cornsptthiue. 

New  York,  Sept.  2S. — The  musical  season  has 
fairly  commenced,  and  already  we  have  entered  upon 
a  brilliant  campaign.  Week  before  last  there  were 
two  or  three  benefit  and  complimentary  concerts,  and 
Madame  Pan-pa's  season  of  English  Opera  began  at 
the  French  Theatre.  On  Wednesday  of  last,  week  a 
short  season  of  French  opera  (not  bouffi  )  was  opened 
at  the  Academy,  with  artists  hitherto  unknown  to 
Came,  at  least  among  us.  <  >n  Sunday  evening  Sept. 
19,  Mile.  Filomeno — the  Chilian  pianist  —  gave  a 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Cuban  cause  at  Apollo  Hall. 
She  was  assisted  by  various  people  of  mure  or  less 
ability,  and  also  by  a  small  and  rather  incapable  or- 
chestra It  does  not  seem  that  she  has  in  anyway 
made  any  artistic  progress  since  last  season. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept  25,  occurred  the  first 
of  the  "Patti  concerts."  Theartists  were  Mile  Car- 
lotta  Patti,  Theodore  Hitter  (pianist),  F.  J.  Prume 
(violinist),  Habelmann  (tenor)  ;  and  there  was  also 
an  orchestra  of  some  thirty-five  under  the  direction 
of  Max  Marelzek.  I  quote  some  portions  of  the 
programme : — 

Overture,  ''Tell." Rossini. 

P.  P  Ooncei  f...  C  it. i-  [Mr.  Hitter] Beethoven 

3d  Violin  Concerto,  [Mr!  Prume] Vieuxtemps. 

Mr.  Prume  has  self-possession,  much  execution, 
and  a  very  good,  it'  somewhat  thin,  tone.  Hi-  faults 
are  a  certain  scrapiness  and  an  inordinate  tendency 
to  an  excessive  use  of  the  violin  how.  He  received 
some  applause,  but  created  no  very  decided  sensa- 
tion. 


Mr.  Kilter  played  the  difficult  Concerto  in  a  tech- 
nically accurate  and  wonderfully  clear  manner,  and 
seemed  thoroughly  al  ease  ami  devoid  of  the  emhar- 
rafi  ment  supposably  natural  upon  such  an  occasion. 
I  may  mention  that  about  twenty-five  hundred  peo- 
ple were  present,  and  i  lut  at  least  twenty-four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  found  tho  Concerto  hopelessly  uninter- 
esting and  tedious.  Mr.  Ritter  also  played,  in  the 
second  part  ol  the  programme,  a  Gavotte  (D  minor) 
by  Bach,  and  a  morceau  of  his  own  called  "Les 
Curriers."  These  were  io  admirably  played — par- 
ticularly the  latter— that  he  was  tumultuously  on- 
cored.  He  then  played,  in  a  perfectly  delicious  • 
a  light,  airy  Barcarolle  in  A  major,  in  which  bo 
displayed  an  amazing  dexterity  of  finger,  and  a 
touch  of  exquisite  delicacy  His  manner,  quiet  and 
unassuming,  is  grace  and  ease  itself,  and  there  was 
no  kid-glove  fussing,  or  any  such  ridiculous  opi  ra- 
tion  gone  through  with. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  one  thing  :  the  cadenza 
in  the  Beethoven  C  ncerto  was  composed  by  Mr.  R. 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  style  it  was  essentially  Frenchy 
and  totally  infelicitous. 

Mile.  Patti  achieved  a  genuine  success,  and  took 
the  audience  hy  storm.  Her  voice  is  a  clear,  pure, 
penetrating  soprano,  of  unusual  compass,  exceed- 
ingly strong  in  the  upper  and  middle  register,  and 
less  so  in  the  lower  ones.  Of  course  it  lacks  the 
grandeur,  the  richness  and  the  incomparable  volume 
of  Mme.  Parcpa's  ;  but  its  bird-like  quality  is  very 
charming,  antl  her  execution  is  something  astonish- 
ing. She  touched,  with  no  apparent  eli'ort,  the  up- 
per E,  and  indeed  trilled  upon  D  flat  and  E  flat, 
which  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  She  might 
perhaps  throw  Adclina  (her  sister)  in  the  shade,  if 
her  unfortunate  lameness  did  not  prevent  her  going 
upon  the  stage.  She  is  unquestionably  the  freshest 
and  best  soprano  who  has  visited  us  in  many  years 
always  excepting  Mme.  Parepa. 

The  orchestra — evidently  a  "picked  up"  affair — - 
was  hopelessly  bad.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  poorly 
balanced,  for  there  was  too  much  brass  for  the 
strings  ;  in  the  second  place,  there  seemed  to  be  nei- 
ther concord  nor  unanimity  of  purpose  ;  in  the  third 
place,  the  luckless  contrabassists  would  persist  in 
playing  a  quarter  of  a  tone  below,  which  produced 
an  eminently  pleasing  effect.  All  these  matters  must 
be  seen  to  by  Mr  Strakosch,  if  he  wishes  his  con- 
certs to  be  successful.  There  will  be  three  more  of 
the  present  series  during  this  week. 

Mr.  Theo  Thomas  has  given  nearly  160  of  his 
concerts  at  the  Central  Park  Garden,  and  these 
charming  entertainments  will  cease  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. F. 

Chicago,  Sept.  21  — For  a  long  time  we  were 
wofully  deficient  here  in  good  organs  and  good  or- 
ganists. Our  best  instruments  were  old-fashioned 
affairs,  on  which  no  fine  effects  could  he  produced 
(they  were  so  poorly  voiced),  and  with  peddles  so 
meagre  as  to  forbid  adequate  performance  of  severe 
organ  music.  About  three  years  ago  tlie  First  Bap- 
tist Church  erected  a  large  organ  from  the  factory  of 
Wm.  A.  Johnson,  of  Westfkld  (Mass).  This  in- 
strument has  three  manuals,  a  pedaU  of  six  stops, 
and  .  in  all  about  fifty  four  stops.  The  case,  which 
was  built  here,  is  a  very  imposing  one.  The  organ 
itself,  although  scarcely  equal  to  the  claims  set  up 
for  it,  is  one  worthy  of  respectful  consideration.  It 
gave  an  impulse  to  all  aft  :r-coming  building-com- 
mittees. The  following  year  the  centenary  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  bought  an  organ  of  the  Me  si  s. 
Hook.  This  beautiful  instrument  has  forty-four  stops, 
three  manuals  and  a  pedalt  of  four  stops.  The  cente- 
nary organ  was  regarded  hy  its  builders  as  a  very 
perfect  piece  of  voicing  and  mechanism,  o  id  stands 
to  day,  by  general  con-cat,  tlie  most  perfect  organ  in 
Chicago.  Some  time  later,  the  Hooks  built  two 
other  similar  instruments  here,  and  one  very  fine  one 
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of  two  manuals  and  ten  composition  pedals.  John- 
son also  erected  three  or  four  very  full  two-manual 
organs,  which  were  well  received  by  the  public  f;en" 
orally.  Slill  wo  had  mi  men  especially  strong  in 
organ-playing.  True,  we  had  a  round  dozen  of 
good  average  accompanying  organists,  every  man 
of  whom  had  a  few  fugues  (comfortable  ones),  and 
a  few  Batiste  and  Wei}  pieces. 

About  a  year  ago,  however,  Mr.  Louis  Fall;  re- 
turned from  three  years  of  study  in  Germany,  of  which 
one  year  was  in  Leipsic,  and  the  remainder  under 
Volkmar.  Mr.  Falls  lias  good  technique,  but  lacks  the 
skill  to  temper  the  wind  of  classic  music  to  the  shorn 
lambs  of  the  public,  and  so  failed  to  make  much  im- 
pression. 

Pre  ently  there  followed  him  Mr.  A.  •!  Creswold, 
from  England,  a  gentleman  with  tltat  peculiai  facul- 
ty of  regarding  his  own  efforts  with  sublime  compla- 
cency, undisturbable  by  any  ordinary  fault-finding. 
Mr  Creswold  has  a  good  idea  of  organ  effects,  and 
a  somewhat  showy  but  superficial  technique,  with  a 
greal  facility  ol  manipulation. 

Then  came  Mr.  Dudley  Buck,  whose  Eastern  rep 
ntation  is    uch   as  to  mal  icessnrj  for  me  to 

refer  to  him  more  at  length,  e.vi  cpt  to  say  that  he  is 
unquestionably  the  most  competent  organist  we  yet 
have  Then  cam.'  Mi  P  nfield,  of  whom  you  re 
cently  made  a  notice,  who  is  also  a  strong  man.  So 
that  at  present  we  have  four  strong  players,  all  of 
whom  are  well  versed  in  the  better  class  of  real  or- 
gan works. 

.In  i  now,  however,  still  another  development  lias 
been  made.  Mr  I  ludley  Buck  ha .  elected  a  little 
music  hall,  about  twenty  live  feet  by  fifty,  adjoining 
his  residence,  and  in  it  Mr  Win.  A  Johnson  lias 
placed  an  organ,  the  largest  evei  built  for  I 
a  private  individual,  and  of  this  1  subjoin  a  specifi 
cation  : — 

Three  SI  mu  lis,  C  C  to  A" 5    Keys 

Pednti  U  C  C,  to  i'   i .. 

Greul  i 
1    Principal.  8  feet ,  metl  I   ....   

2.    Cumls.       "      "  "... 

3  Kohr  I'l.ii.-,  s  "  wood  an  t  uictn] "      " 

4  Oi  Civ.-.  I  " 

.".    Mixture,  2  ranks  

n  "      :;         '  ....       "       " 

7.  Trumpet    -  fei  t.  . . . ."       " 

0 

Princlpn  5S  IMpes. 

... 
in.   gtnppt-il  I1.  ,...." 

11.   Violiu,  1  feet  

1'.'.  Tr  i  via...     II  nl |., 

13.  Oboe,  -  feel 

14    Kenmlophon,  S  fei '  ue    1  feet 

10.  Dulemna,        "     "  1-    Pi 

16    Mi  lo  lia,  '•     "  10    Clnrlust,  3    " 

i  a  gun. 
■jo.  Principal,  16  feet 
,  .... 

Mcchauic  t.  VI 

2  ;    Swell  to  Great  28.  Great  t.    r.  i  ;, 
LI    Swell  m  Solo. 

L'.'i    s,,;,,  ,,,  Great  3U  Tremnlant. 

i  to  Great      us  Oct  ivel  .  l  lv  I 

e, .  Swi  11  in  Pc  lale  32.  1 

I  and  2  irt  o 

.". 1  in  i  in 

id  ..a  Swell  Oi    a 

7    i.   I-   .-i    I'.'  I  .      I 

-    ..  r    .mi  treat  la  Pedal  copula. 
a  nets  mi  i  reniuln  nl 
10  acts  on  Solo  to  l  reat,  sub-octave  coupler. 

'l'lie  exterior  is  \er\  lovely.  Many  have  pro 
nounccd  ii  tlie  most  artistic  the)  have  ever  sen 

The  voicing  of  the  sti  ing  toned  i    ■ 
enal  very  superior.     The  flutes  an-  tine.     The  diapa 
son   is   p. a. ia;.s  a  shade  too  stringy,  but  has  a 
Inch  and  resonance.      I   n    I  me        the   full  organ    is 

wi      balanced  and  telling.     Taken  singly  and  ir m- 

bination,  the  slop  i       propi  iad  ly  voiced  as  to 

nee'   d.  ■  complete  npproi  il  of  tie-  distinguished  or- 
ganist I'"  whom  it  was  built,  and   oi    the   most    dis- 
ng  critics  who    have    had  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine it. 

The   mcchani  al    appliances    are    t  :ry  complete. 
The  couplers  are   plac  :(i   just  ovet  the  swell  I 
The  "gn  oupler  0|  ei  by  the 

draw-knob  and  by  pedal.     The  pedal  is  so  com  ived 


that  when  pressed  down  it  always  reverses   the  i- 

dition  of  the  coupler.  If  it  were  previously  on,  the 
p.  dal  takes  it  oil'.  If  it  were  off,  the  pedal  brings  it 
on.  And  ii  never  lads  io  operate,  however  the  knob 
may  have  been  shifted.  'Ida-  ten  composition  pedals 
have  ivory  labels  placed  over  the  great  organ  keys, 
each  name  in  a  vertical  line  over  tic  con 
pedal. 

The  instrument  is  blown  by  one  of  Stannard's 
"Organ-blowing  Apparatus."  This  water  engine,  al- 
though the  second  ev.a  built,  is  a  most  complete 
success,     The  organ,  you  will  observe,  i-  larger  than 

average  church  organs.     Fei    Has   ,,;. ,  v. : 

smaller    than    the    regnlai       iz       Id    by  a    two  inch 
m  ol  issure   of   twelve   to   fifteen 

pounds   to   the   square  inch,  furnishes  all  the  wind 
wanted,   adapts   itself  instantly  to   the   shifting    de- 
mands of  the  oi  '  m,  accordin  %  as  more 
is  required,  and  keeps  the  top    i  the  bellows  within 
three  inches  ol  a  unif  irm  height.     Thar  is  to  s 
tcr  a  soft  p  I     ice,  during  which  the 
Mud    its   id  oi:-,  e  l.i  i.    the  ken,  the 

\  ;   run.  doe.  ■ 
fore  the  ongit 
the  in. 'reused  deiuand  ;   hut  in       '     .  tl 

:     :    ■    .         Moreovct 
suddenly  succeeded  ty  hear 

v.  ind  escaping       I  tops    instantly,  il   no 

'. ,  to   prevent    :!.■■ 
Furthermore,  the  win.!  ...  .     N   :  the 

So,  taken  all  in  all,  v,  nil  bis  fine 
..■ant  and   CO 
or  pupils,  an 

practii  to  Mr. 

Buck,  i  tn  to  show,  t  to  the 

i 
more  '  !  here  within  a  few 

But,  i 
the  several  positions  ini  So  let  i 

1  Ml:    Fl 

Push  3.bro;ttj. 

\'  i   .    '.  :     : 

day ,  Sep t.  2,  the  M  ]' 

The   -  ! 

■  ontrast  to  thai 
of  Mr.  Piersoi  uns   tisfac- 

and  Spoil 

Lt  times 
to  dullness  i,  1 1 

committee  came  to  place  two  ms    in 

it,  aj    I .      f 

!  l   of  Mr.    1-3  Mill,    firsl 

.     .     .        .        .  .... 

lying  well  foi  the  \  oice,  \         ired,    and 

rem  ii 
of  1  [ondel,  Mendelssohn . 

Mr.  Hill  seems   to  have   mo:  I  J,   frequently 

_:  through  oi  :'   has,  al  any  rate,  the 

mum:  of  being  ]  .,  not  necessii 

■   o n  o n e \s  ]     ■    ■  t ten t i on,  an  d , 

■ 

Mesi        Cum- 
mings   and  I  parts,  with 

the    greatest   cai 

.    the  ivoi  k,   and    i  l!   and 

. 

c  'ra. 

A  ■  ;:i  !  ',.i  is,  I  ondon,  and  whorevei    if    has    been 

R  .        -    made  a  most 

Mr.  rrunged    the 

organ  b  is  an  impro1  ind   took  all 

I 
pi  rn  ipal    artists  wei       I         I  !  I  rehelli 

Bcti  n i,  and   her  husband,  with  Mr.  San t ley,  a  quar- 
tet   th.it  il  woul  1    be  almost    impoi 
and  the  result  was  that    the    music   has   nevei 
heard  to  gn  U      \    i 

After    the     dmosi  trains   <       Rossini 

de  ■  i  ibed  in  the  pi  inted  pro  i  ■    R 


for  fear  of  mistakes),  and  the  fullj  I 
cea  of  the  modern  orchestraj  of  which  the  Italian 
maestro  has  so  freely  availed  himself,  the  music  of 
the  grand  old  Saxon  giant,  Handel,  in  the  Dettingen 
/•  I '•nin,  sounded  at  first  strangely — a  greater  con- 
trast than  the  two  works  could  hardly  be  imagined — 
each  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  but  having  m 
whatever  in  common  beyond  illustrating  the  widely 
diverse  range  of  art,  and  being  both  productions  of 
greal  mastei  s. 

Now  let  the  Orchestra  take  np  the   strain  and  bring 
it  to  a  close,  somewhat  rut  short  on  our  part  : 

i  In  Thursday  evening  the  last  of  the  miscell 

came  off  with  the  following  programme  — 

I*ai:t  I 

Overture—  Leonora Beethoven. 

Son*     "  Che    Raj   ol    Hope    '  Clai  i  mi  I  Obblip 

I,;i7.mi Sir  II     |!i   Imp 

'■      Mnometto Rossini. 

Quartet        I  tile     Tietjens, 

Mut»   Trebelli  Bettiui,  Mr,  U     il     i  uomuugs,  and 

Mr    S  tntlej Sir  M 

■■:  tn.ita  ■  Signet  Bettini  ...  -      ;' 

Cradle    Sons     ''  Peaccl  ull )     -  umber  '      Mine      I1    ■  ■ 
with    accompaniment    of    L'ianoforte,    Viole,   and 

V'iOlOm  >-■   i  K  ■"  !'■  -;''T 

Julia  da  t*'1  ■   ■  ■  .     i'.  Tie  liut. 

Aria     "  Bel  ei  le      M    c      '!  ■    ■ 

[I 

Choru  ]  ol   the  Vnchi 

U 

'■ 

le    Murk., 

Song    ■■'lit**     \  ngel    oi    l 1'  line,     Mr  \\     H.  Cui 

H 

i  .  Mme    'I  rebi 

fun. 

sound    immort  i    bar]       ,    .     1 1    Hug     I 
Pari    ii 

■  : 

I 

'  I  i     ■  :  i    pen  lettfl  '      Lucrcztn     Borgiii 

Foil ........... .  I) 

■      .   .  I    .      !.  i;.,  ■  in        M  i:  in.  Ml  .-■         I     ■ 

H .  S .  0 

...  |  Mr.  Vei 

0  1     r  Doi         Mine    I'  Ltej  ..    \    >    '•  aty 

.        "Serbami  ognoi 

itnl  Mme   Trebelli  Bettini 

■    i  0  ■  .         ■  limn 

de  Marpka D 

(    wit<)i   to   I  uue   m\  quivering    I)  re  '  M 
....  I.  Sullivitu 

i 

.,,.....         . .  1 

■Inrch Men  '■■ 

The  new  compo  itions  ol   Mi    Bern  did     in-  ovcr- 
-crcated  great   interest. 
I  '  e  m  in  order  ol  pcrfl  irm   i 

drew  down  a    warm   encore.     We   notice   thai    Mr. 
Boucicault  is  anxious  that    ho  should  noi   '■ 

rith  the  authors!  rhc  Fora 

He 
somebody  elsi — much  a-  he  adapts   his    plays.     Mr. 
Boucicault    i 

i  »:'    Me.    B  i    "/'./■ 

//  "    good  report  may   be 

•  mo,  ement  in  D  i 

■:  /    a    capital 
■ :;    stringed    instruments, 
illegro  niDa  ~.    into    spii 

■ .   evidem  e  the  con 

... 

led        A'i   e 
imi  ni    was  I    to    Signoi 

Ran  i ■■.-  ■   song,    sung    '■;.   Mum-. 

Patey.      Mr.    Pierson's   chorus    "Sound,    immortal 
harp/'   was  ind  than  the 

immort: 
On  Frid  »sed    with  the 

Mil       l  Mn  i 

Patey,    and     I    ■  ,    Mr.     Vernon     i. 

■    Foli,  and  Mr.   Santley,   were  ' 

The  Nan.)  mustered  in  full  force,  the  ■ 
v,  ere  >'  •  eproachable,  and  nothing  failed  to  i 
the  pel  formance   tl  The    full- 

dress    ball,  in  St.    Andrew's  Hall,  attended  by  about 
lies  and  gentlemen,  who  kept  np  dancing    till 
three   o  wound  up  a  gathering  the  success  of 

which  musi  be  mi  rather  than 

a  financial  footi  ule      \  ■  n  the  fad   cannol    be  i]  i 

\  ■■  ■■-  ich   ]  turned 

.  a 

-    ■   :    !':  - 1 1 \  \i..  —  The 
for    the   benefit  of   the   widows    and  orphans  of   the 
poorer  clergy  of   Worcester,   H 
tcr,    began   in    Worcesi       :  athedral    oi 
Sept.   6.    Aftei  .1  the 

'  -  breakfast  in  the  t  ruil  lha.ll,  the   Musics 
tival  proper    began    al    noon    with    Menclc! 
/  Che  on  hestra    numbei  cd   70   in 

the    «  I.'    ■  I  ' 

( lathi  Ira!   orga  lisi  ;   principal       ngi 
jens,     Mme       Sheri  Mme.     Tn  ' 
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Mme.  Patcy,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  nnfl  Mr.  Santley, 
Attendance  largo — There  was  nn  evening  concert 

in  tli«  Col  luge  Hull.  Mr.  John  Francis  Barrett's 
cantata,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  occupied  the  first 
part,  confirming  the  favorable  impression  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1807.  The  rest  was  miscellaneous. 
We  hasten  to  what  is  said  of  the  much  ex  pert  jd 
work  of  Arthur  Sullivan,  ami  let  the  Orchestra  lead 
off. 

On  Wednesday  a  considerable  degree  of  interest 
centred  in  the  production  of  Mr.  A.  Sullivan's  new 
sacred  cantata,  ''The  Prodigal  Son."  The  position 
winch  Mr.  Sullivan  occupies  in  the  world  of  Art  — 
a  position  in  advance  of  his  years,  but  gained  hy 
progressive  triumphs,  all  of  which  have  testified  to 
the  true  vis  in  him — evoked  much  expectancy  as  to 
his  first  step  in  the  highest  of  all  musical  achieve- 
ment, the  composition  of  an  oratorio.  The  work  in 
question  was  composed  for  the  Worcester  Festival  ; 
and  its  production  justified  the  good  things  anticipa- 
ted of  it.  The  comception  formed  of  his  subject, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  set  to  work  it  out,  are 
elucidated  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  bis  preface,  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  should  never  before  have  been  chosen 
as  the  text  of  a  sacred  musical  composition.  The 
story  is  so  natural  and  pathetic  and  forms  so  com- 
plete a  whole  ;  its  lesson  is  so  thoroughly  Christian; 
the  rhararters,  though  few,  are  so  perfectly  contrast- 
ed, and  the  opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
"  local  color"  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  indeed  aston- 
ishing to  find  the  subject  so  long  overlooked.  The 
only  drawback  is  the  shortness  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  tilling  it  out  with 
material  drawn  from  elsewhere.  In  the  present  case 
this  has  been  done  as  sparingly  as  possible,  and 
entirely  from  the  Scriptures.  In  so  doing  the 
Prodigal  himself  has  been  conceived,  not  as  of  a 
naturally  wicked  and  depraved  disposition — a  view 
taken  by  many  commentators  with  apparently  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  no  recollection  of 
their  own  youthful  impulses;  bnt  rather  as  a  buoy- 
ant, restless  youth,  tired  of  the  monotony  of  home, 
and  anxious  to  see  what  lay  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  his  father's  farm,  going  forth  in  the 
confidence  of  his  own  simplicity  and  ardor,  and  led 
gradually  away  into  follies  and  sins  which  at  the 
outset  would  have  been  as  distasteful  as  they  were 
strange  to  him.  The  episode  with  which  the  parable 
concludes  has  no  dramatic  connection  with  the  for- 
mer and  principal  portion,  and  has  therefore  not 
been  treated. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  memory  slips  when  he  assumes 
that  the  Parable  of  The  Prodigal  Sun  has  not  previ- 
ously been  set.  Dr.  Arnold's  oratorio  of  The  Prodi- 
gal Son  was  given  in  1773,  being  the  third  original 
oratorio  of.  this  composer.  It  was  received  most 
favorably,  and  in  consequence  of  "its  superior 
renown"  it  was  given  at  Oxford  on  the  installation 
of  Lord  North  as  Chancellor.  Dr.  Arnold,  then  Mr. 
Arnold,  thought  the  occasion  a  fit  and  proper  one 
for  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  and 
accordingly  wrote  an  exercise  which  he  sent  to  the 
then  Professor  of  Music,  Dr.  William  Hayes.  The 
Professor  returned  the  exercise  unopened,  giving  as 
his  reason  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  examine 
an  exercise  composed  by  the  author  of  The  Prodigal. 
Son.  Two  years  afterwards  Dr.  Arnold  produced 
the  oratorio  of  Elijah  ;  or,  the  Shunamite,  the  libretto 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hull.  It  was  given  in 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  "most  deservedly 
added  to  the  composer's  reputation."  Dr.  Arnold 
speaking  of  the  extraordinary  memory  of  Jonathan 
Battishill  said,  "Battishill  played  from  memory  sev- 
eral songs  from  my  oratorio  of  The  Prodigal  Son 
which  be  had  not  heard  for  twenty  years,  and 
which  I  had  myself  nearly  forgotten." 

The  present  cantata  is  divided  into  seventeen 
vocal  numbers,  opening  with  an  overture  in  F  flat  [?] 
on  a  pastoral  subject  sustained  by  the  viobn  and  the 
lighter  wind  instruments,  leading  to  the  first  chorus 
in  D  major,  "There  is  joy  in  the.  presence  of  the 
Angels  of  the  Lord  :"  a  decided  felicity  in  choral 
effect,  in  which  there  is  a  peculiarly  happy  contrast. 
A  solo  for  tenor  which  follows  on  the  words,  "A 
certain  man  had  two  sons,"  shows  again  the  compos- 
er's power  of  antithesis  :  the  allegro  in  G  minor, 
''Father,  give  me  a  portion  of  goods,"  has  an  agitato 
accompaniment  of  violins  intending  to  represent  the 
trembling  eagerness  of  the  demand.  This  portion  of 
the  narrative  is  interrupted  with  admonition  and 
aphorism  in  the  prevailing  manner  of  oratorial  com- 
position of  the  day  ;  thus  the  father's  claim  foi 
attention,  "My  son,  attend  to  my  words,"  is  followed 
by  a  cantabde'  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
heart,"  and  a  coda,  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a 
shining  light ;"  in  the  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Sul- 


livan has  been  particularly  successful.  Instrumen- 
tation forms  a  prominent  part  in  the  illustration  of 
the  various  emotions  of  eagerness,  regret,  hot  youth- 
ful desire,  and  paternal  tenderness.  After  the 
soprano  recitative,  "And  the  younger  son  gathered 
all  together,"  the.  revel  is  introduced  in  rather 
boisterous  form,  wdiich  however  alternates  with  the 
warnings  given  to  chorus  and  contralto  solo  :  the 
latter  beautifully  sung  by  Mme.  Trehclli- Bettini  : 
"Love  not  the  world''  is  the  title  of  an  air  singularly 
simple  and  sweet,  and  full  of  poetic  beauty.  Then 
more  agitation  in  the  orchestra,  expressive  of  the 
rapid  waste  of  health  and  wealth  and  contont ;  and 
then  the  soprano  lakes  up  the  story  of  riot  and  fam- 
ine, the  latter  pathetically  indicated  on  the  words, 
"And  no  man  gave  unto  him."  At  this  point  an 
air  is  assigned  to  the  soprano,  who  has  hitherto 
merely  recited  the  history — a  full,  pathetic  melody, 
set  to  the  reproachful  admonition,  -'O  that  thou 
hadst  harkened  to  my  commandments."  The  most 
reussi  effort  of  the  composer  is  the  treatment  of  the 
verse  "I  will  arise,"  so  often  treated  before.  It  begins 
with  soft  arpeggios  on  the  reflection  upon  the  father's 
hired  servants,  till  the  prodigal  conceives  the  reso- 
lution to  return,  at  first  humbly  expressed,  then 
gathering  fervor  as  it  proceeds,  and  displaying  the 
fulness  of  contrition  and  emotional  agitation  in  the 
confession,  "Father  I  have  sinned."  Soft  and  sus- 
tained chords  denote  the  sinner's  repentance,  and 
are  replete  with  expression.  Nor  could  a  better 
execution  of  the  solo  be  conceived  than  that  of  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  After  a 
little  more  aphoristic  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
chorus,  the  incident  of  the  return  is  reached,  and 
the  duet  between  father  and  son  follows,  in  which 
the  alternation  of  penitence  and  joy,  of  remorse  and 
forgiveness  is  shortly — too  shortly — exemplified. 
The  full  fatherly  satisfaction  is  reserved  for  a  follow- 
ing number,  "For  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again,"  which  is  much  happier,  and  a  brilliant 
passage  for  violins  illustrates  the  deep  gratitude 
which  takes  shape  iu  the  aspiration,  "Blessed  be 
God,  who  hath  heard  my  prayer,"  pointing  the  cho- 
ral moral  in  F  minor,  'O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord."  The  episode  of  the  envious  brother  is  not 
introduced  :  Mr.  Sullivan  has  no  heart  to  devote  to 
the  petty  vices.  Penitence  and  forgiveness  are  his 
theme,  and  the  religious  spirit  in  which  he  has  set  to 
work  to  expound  them  admits  of  no  qualification. 
In  only  one  instance  does  the  worldly  character 
intrude — in  the  revel  scene,  and  here  he  may  defend 
himself  on  dramatic  grounds.  The  work  is  a  high 
work,  full  not  only  of  pretension  but  of  admirable 
performance.  We  may  have  opportunity  to  refer  to 
it  on  a  future  occasion,  merely  taking  here  oecasion 
to  remark  on  the  excellence  of  its  execution  at  the 
hands  of  Mme.  Tierjens,  Mme.  Bettini,  Messrs.  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Santley.  Mr.  Sullivan  conducted  in 
person. 

A  selection  from  "Judas  Maccabosus"  filled  up  the 
remainder  of  the  morning,  including  the  overture, 
several  of  the  finest  choruses,  and  most  of  the  favor- 
ite solos,  by  Mile.  Tietjens,  Mmes.  Lemmens  Sher- 
rington and  Patey,  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas. 

The  concert  of  the  evening  included  a  selection 
of  Rossini's  works  under  the  title  "Hommage  a  Ros- 
sini ;"  comprising  the  Preghiera  from  "Mose"  in 
Egitto,"  the  overture  from  "GuiUaume  Telly  the 
quartet,  "Cielo  il  mio  labbro."  Mmes.  Lemmens 
and  Bettini,  MM.  Bettini  and  Santley  were  the 
artists.  In  addition  to  the  Rossinian  element  the 
music  to  the  "  Walpurgixnacht"  and  a  selection  from 
'■Oberon"  were  given.  The  excellence  of  the  pro- 
gramme wdll  thus  be  recognised,  and  we  may  add,  it 
was  as  excellently  carried  out. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  star  seems  to  he  in  the  ascendant, 
all  critical  England  ringing  with   his  praises. 
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The  Opening  Season. 

The.  Organ  Concerts  lately  show  that  Bach  is 
in  the  wind.  Our  musicians  are  aware  that  the 
Passion  Music  is  to  be  taken  up  in  earnest  by 
the  Handel  an  rl  Haydn  Society, — after  a  sop  or 
two  to  Cerberus  i  n  the  shape  of  Naaman  and 
what  not.  Such  st  raws  as  these  are  lifted  :  Mr. 
Thayer,  in  bis  last  two  performances  on  the 
Great  Organ,  has  introduced  what  may  be  called 
experimental  arrangements  of  three  of  the  cho- 


ruses from  the  Passion  Music  :  viz.,  tbat  trustful 
and  repose-fiil  one  :  Sn  schlafi  «  unsre  Siindt  ,, 
fin  ("So  slumber  shall  our  sins  befall"),  which 
alternates  with  tenor  solo:  Teh  mill  bei  meinem 
Jesu  wachen;  the  tremendous  one,  calling  down 
Heaven's  wrath  on  the  great  wrong  :  "Ye  light- 
nings, ye  thunders,  in  clouds  are  ye  vanish MV" 
and  the  profoundly  beautiful  threnody  which 
concludes  the  work  :  Wir  setzen  uns  mil  Thrant  u 
n'trili  r.  The  second  seemed  less  manageable  on 
the  organ  than  the  other  two,  which  proved 
deeply  interesting. 

Then  the  Toccata  in  F  has  been  revived,  both 
by  Mrs.  Frohock,  and  by  the  young  organist 
from  Worcester,  pupil  of  Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Sumner,  who  made  his  debut  at  the  Great  Or- 
gan, playing  also  one  of  the  Mendelssohn  Sona- 
tas, winning  praise  from  those  who  know  what 
organ  playing  should  be.  Then  again  one  or 
more  of  the  Orchestral  Suites,  or  parts  of  them, 
are  prominent  candidates  for  a  place  among  the 
novelties  of  the  coming  Symphony  Concert  season. 
Mr.  Lang,  at  one  of  his  last  turns  at  the  Organ, 
played  one  of  Schumann's  Fugues  on  the  letters 
of  Bach's  name,  besides  a  Mendelssohn  Sonata, 
and  (are  we  sorry  that  we  did  not  hear  it'')  a 
transcription  of  Liszt's  "Preludes"! 

Very  interesting,  in  another  way,  was  a  little 
affair  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Sept.  30,  at  Chick- 
ering  Hail,  when  by  invitation  of  young  Mr. 
Sumner  (alluded  to  above)  and  Mr.  G.  Arthur 
Adams,  another  young  pupil  of  Lang's,  a  room- 
full  of  music  lovers  listened  to  "a  performance 
of  the  following  piano-forte  music": — 

Rondo  in  C  major,  for  two  piano-fortes  (posthumous). 

Chopin. 

Capriccio  in  R  minor.     Op.  22 Mendelssohn. 

Concert®  No   5,  in  E  flat  major.     Op.  73 Beethoven. 

Concerto  in  E  minor.     Op.  11 Chopin 

Romance — Rondo. 

We  know  not  what  we  are  coming  to: — so 
many  young  men  and  young  women  spring  up 
among  us,  who  in  a  quiet  way  have  in  some 
sense  mastered  the  highest  tasks  in  classical  piano- 
forte music  !  Here  is  a  still,  pale  Massachusetts 
boy,  the  first  we  ever  knew  of  whom  was  hear- 
ing him  on  this  oecasion  actually  play  with  cer- 
tainty and  power  and  good  aplomb  the  greatest 
of  Concertos,  the  "Emperor"  of  Beethoven. 
That  Mr.  Adams's  rendering  had  all  the  fineness 
of  mature  conception,  or  sympathetic  depth  of 
nature,  which  we  look  for  in  a  real  artist,  we  of 
course  do  not  say;  but  it  was  remarkably  well 
done,  making  due  allowances.  Mr.  Sumner 
showed  to  equal  advantage,  and  even  greater  in 
respect  to  musical  feeling,  so  it  seemed  to  us,  in 
the  Chopin  Concerto.  In  both  cases  Mr.  Lang 
sketched  in  the  orchestral  parts  on  a  second 
piano.  Indeed  the  whole  programme,  consisting 
of  the  choicest  things,  was  well  read,  clearly  and 
effectively  interpreted,  and  without  any  outward 
fuss  or  unnecessary  waste  of  force.  The  whole 
air  of  both  the  young  men  was  quiet,  self-pos- 
sessed, ingenuous  and  modest. 


What  Next? 

The  full  and  proper  opening  of  our  musical  sea- 
son will  come  with  the  first  of  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  4.  This  will  he  the  fifth 
season  of  these  concerts,  and  there  will  be  ten  of 
them  (in  the  subscription  series),  as  there  were  last 
year,  given  once  a  fortnight,  except  that  there  will 
be  an  interval  of  three  weeks  between  the  five  before 
and  the  five  after  New  Year.  Already  the  guaranty 
subscription  among  the  members  of  the  Association 
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is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
will  I"'  "i"'n  to  the  public  by  the  19th  or  20th  of  tins 
month.  The  musical  arrangements  are  nearly  com 
pleted.  Mr.  Zisrbahn  will  conduct  an  Orchestra 
fully  as  complete  and  excellent  as  that  of  last  year 
(notwithstanding  the  absence  ol  the  Quintette  Olifb), 
with  Mr.  Bf.rn'ahd  Listkmasn    at    the  head  of  the 

violins.     A ng    the   artists   who  will    play   piano 

Concertos  will  he  certainly  I'i'.rhio  and  LeONHARD, 
probably  Miss  Ainu  Topp,  Mr  Parked,  and  oth- 
ers. There  will  he  violin  solos  by  Listemann  and 
others  ;  vocal  solos,  choice,  hut  sparingly  introduced  ; 
and  probably  some  chorus  singing  by  the  German 
Clubs  uniting  round  the  Orpheus  as  a  nucleus  ;  a 
mixed  chorus  "No  may  be  called  into  service  once 
or  twice. 

The  first  programme  is  definitively  agreed  on, 
opening  with  the  Zuuberfl&le  Overture  by  Mozart, 
followed  by  the  beautiful  Ana  ol'  Pamina  in  the 
same  opera  .  "Ah,  U<  so,"  &c  [eh,  ieh  fiihl's,  es  ist 
verschwimden),  to  he  sung  by  Miss  Wurii  i;\  ;  then 
thi'  Symphony:  "  Weihe  ■/■/-  Tom  "  (Consecration 
of  Tones)  by  Spohr,  concluding  the  first  part 
Part  second  begins  with  Beethoven's  Overture  in  C, 
op.  115  ;  followed  by  a  couple  of  the  Soprano  Arias 
which  Robert  Eranz  has  exhumed  ami  arranged  with 
all  his  sympathetic  art  from  the  scores  "i  Handel's 
Italian  operas  (about  which  buried  treasures  we  hail 
an  article  a  tew  numbers  hack).  These  arc  gems  of 
fresh  ami  noble  song,  full  of  tin-  genius  of  Handel's 
youth.  The  two  to  he  sun,'  by  Miss  Whitten  are: 
"Sommi  Dei"  from  his  Uadamislo,  and  "  11  vostro 
Maijgio"  from  Rinaldo;  ami  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
this  first  taste  do  not  create  a  pretty  cngei  demand 
for   more    of    them;    Franz    has   already    published 

twelve,     to    he     followed     hv    twelve  more  for  each  of 
the  other  voices       Tic  concert  will  clove  with  one  of 
Boieldieu's  genial  ami  graceful  Overtures  :  to  "Jean 
de  Paris."     All  of  these  selections,  except    the  Mo- 
zart Overture,  will    he    new  to   the   Symphoni  ' 
certs,  while  the  Overture  hv  Beethoven  aid    the  ah 
hv  Handel  will  he  heard  tor  the  firsl  time  in  Boston. 
The.  remaining  programmes  are  not  yet  quite    deti  r 
mined,  hut  here  are  some  of  the  ingredients  : 
Symphonies:    Haydn:    in    I!     flat,  Jfo.    J,    (second 

time),    ami    perhaps   a   new   one       <i i     more    by 

Mozart  (if  Beethoven,  at  least  the  "Eroicn"  and 
No  4,  iii  1!  flat.  The  great  one  in  (',  by  Schubert, 
which    was    not    heard    last    rear       Mendelssohn's 

'■Italian,"  perhaps.      (  >f  Schumann:   Xn    1,  in   H  lilt, 
ami  No    2  in  ( '  ;  also  (first  time  here)  his  "Overture, 
Scherzo  and  Finale,"  op    52.      Possibly  a  new 
Symphony  (No.  3,  in  A  minor  i 

Overtures.  Gluck  :  to  "Iphigenia."  Beethoven: 
"Prometheus,"  "Coriolan,"  and  "Leonora,  No.  :: 
Cherubim  :  "Lodoiska"  (first  time),  "Medea,"  ami 
[V(isserlra'fje)  "  Weber  :"Eury.anthe"  and  "Oberon." 
Schubert:  "Alfonso  ami  Estrella"  (first  time) 
Schumann:  Genovcva,  and  (first  time  in  these  con 
eerts)  "Manfred."  Spohr:  "/'.,-  Alchemist"  (first 
time).  Mendelssohn:  "Hebrides,"  "Melusina," 
"Viuv  Bias."  Spontini :  "Vestale,"  (first  time). 
Gade  :  "Ossian."  Bennett:  "Wood  Nymph" 
Perhaps  others  ;  though  there  is  already  danger  of  a 
surplus,  if  not  of  a  surfeit, 

Orchestral  Suites,&c.  Suite  by  Bach,  in  D;  per- 
haps also  the  Gavotte  from  his  n  minor  Suite,  pre 
ceded  by  the    Pastoral  Sympl y  in    his    Christmas 

Oratorio,        A      Suite      tor     all      the      slimes      In     (In,, 

Grimm  (modern).— A  serenade  for  wind  instruments 
by  Mozart  is  under  considi  ration 

'  '<>m  ,  /Ms,  ,\e  Beethoven  in  C  minor,  Find  in  r 
flat  ;  also  his  Choral  Fantasia  (first  time  i  in  C 
Schumann  :  in  A  minor.  Chopin  in  1-  minor 
One  by  Mozart  (first  time).  Foi  I.  i;B  ethoven: 
in  D.  Spohr  "Scena  Cantante."  Others  perhaps, 
ami  the  '  ' .  or  something  else,  hj  I'-    :h. 

in   the  vocal  selections  it  is    hardly    seasonable  to 

■     •     at  pi  e.i  :  i  ,  but  there  will  certainly  he  a  Bass 

Ana  (first  time)  hv  Mozart,  and  more  of  the  Hundel 

Opera    si  in^s  :   pei  haps    one  or  two  A  rias  b\   v     ,      ' 

fori  la- '    Bach  -    Passion    Music.      Hie   1 1 

clubs    w  ill  -me,   .a,  e,_  ,,■■,..,      lings,  the    ( Ihorus  of 


Priests  in  "The  Magic  Flute."  ami  the  -real  Finale 
of   the  second    act   to  "William    Tell  "—it   will  be 

seen   that   the     real    trouble  in   the     making  up     of     ten 

such  programmes  is  the  emharrasrnent  ol'  riches, 
After  four  such  seasons,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to 
extend  acquaintance  into  new  fields  of  Symphony. 
&c  How  to  do  this  ami  vet  to  "ratify  the  never 
ceasing  call  for  so  many  -rami  oh!  favoriies,  rs  a 
dilemma:  one  is  remindod  of  the  greedy  hard  in 
the  slender-necked  pitcher. 

Hut  now,  to  stand  more  on  the  order  of  their 
coming,  the  musical  events  in  prospeel  arc  these  : 

CaRI.OTTA     PATTl     and     her     col ft      tioiti.e    will 

appear  in  the  Music  II  ill  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings  next  week. 

The  Mr  von -sou  v  Quintette  Ci.nn,  on  Sal 
urilav.  the  16th,  a'  Chickerintr's,  will  give  us  a  Fare- 
well on  il ve  of  ileat   departure   westward       They 

will  have  the  assistance  of  a  new  sintrer  of  distinction, 

Miss  ,I|  \\v    Ml   SK,   who   is    to     l'O  with    them,  am!   of 

leading  artists  of  the  city,  and  the  programme 
no  doubt  will  address  itself  to  their  bet  I  aud  encc 

We   are    to    have  a  flying  I       •  ■    ■         Orel 
Music  too,  immedi  itelv  before  the  II  irv.nrd  concerts 
No    less  an  opportunity    is    offered    us  than    that    ol 
hearing    Mr.     Tn  fit  imas's    famous    New 

York  on  hestra  in  ''"■  "    concci  ts  at   the  Music  Hall 
The    programme    will    embrace    both    classical    and 
,r.    and  doubtless  will    introduce  to    us    some 
interesting  compositions 

Mr    I'i  ii.m.o's    first    series    of  Chambei     C 
will  begin  on  Fralav.  the    29th    ia-t  .  a-  we    said  be- 
fore    The  hi  illianl  la-,  oi    i     M        \    tn      I'M     too 
Ian  a  short  series  ol    Piano    i 

lion  for  the  city  which  ha-  received  her  with  enthti 
siasm  from  the  first. 

There  me  furthermore  am  ft  ^-n '  Con- 

cert   to-morrow  evening,  in    aid  of   the  C  1 

in  the  Music  Hill,  and  ihree  'Gi  ind  Promcn  ide" 
(( lift  Entei  pi  isi  i  I  lonccrts    in    the  I      e  Col 

iseinn,  tor    the    thousands    \v ; 
draw    its    5] ;,, worth         imbei  I  furni 

time. 

The  lute  "  '     l  '  i  . 

illg     ill     a  "   X  One      I     Ml  ( 

vague  and  big  I  niou  nl 

it  ;  ami  as  ..  cupy  much  in  pro 

portion  to  their  i  ft  jucness,  and  we  ;  ■  an  to 
we  must  foi    'a    I   i  aw 

We  hen  ii  •    it    Messrs    \I  \s, ,     ' :  ■._,,-   the 

city  of  New  York,  have  just  dispo.' 
mid  va!  ■       '  1 1  i ,  in 

lit  I  son     ,\     I  'o  ,  th.-    well  kn 
The  Mason  catalogue  eml 

I k-.    mail'  IV,     alel      i'   - 

clu  led    the  "  Mason    an!    II       I     .    Piano    '■' 
"Root's  Cabinet  Ore       I  ".        \ 

Tunc    I;.  ,,'.  "      cow     in    pri  ? 

"Temple    t  We    are    in- 

r  ■  med  thai  i'a-  acquisition    to    tin 

of  Dii 
extent  ami  value  to  that 
in  the  United  States  i  -I        \        i 


Tin-  beautiful  hymn  which  he  quoted,  it  is  well 
known,  is  appropriate  only  to  Christmas  tide,  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  if  it  was  sung  in  nny  Episcopal 
church  on  the  "Inst  Sunday  but  one."  which  was, 
according  to  the  church  cal  ndar,  the  Sixteenth  Sun- 
day  rtfter  Trinity.  It  is  not  usual  anywhere,  and 
particularly  not  in  places  where  the  choral  service  is 
ii-i  d.  to  announce  an  antlu  m  and  then  to  sing  a  met- 
rical tune  in  common  measure  Am!  in  regard  to 
the  enconragement  said  to  have  been  given  hv  the 
rector  to  such  n  styl  •  of  music, —  hv  winch  I  suppose 
the  gentleman  meant  the  deplorable  and,  unfortu- 
nately, tt iiimon  practiced  debasing  God's  ser- 
vice by  adapting  sacred  wools  to  the  popular  melo- 
dies of  the  street,  the  concert  room  ami  lie-  opera  — 
is   it   nol   possible  that    the   melody,   Said    I"    lone    been 

use, |,  may  never  have  been  known  in  any  othi  i  -  on 
ne, Hon  b\  those  having  charge  of  the  music  of  the 
parish  !     The  song  is  rarely  heard    at    present,  and 

|  s  the    fault    linn   ie,:  with    :' 
than  with  the  users 

Whv  did  tile  gentleman  lav  such  stress  upon  the 
'     '    f  this  having  been  done  in  an  K\  ,       rch 

IF-  ilid  not  think  it  necessary  t"  inform   the   , 
tii  n  of  the   denomination  of  the    churi  he      in 

lie  lllld    belli, I     /-'  I''',    '  att      aiei     (  Ve     .',0  &       1  T 1 . !    ,,'' 

he  gave  such  capital  illustrations,  I  take  no  excep- 
tions I,,  •be  general  tone  ,,:  tl  gentleman's  remarks. 
They  were  admirable,  and  I  think  him  for  having 
in  eh- them  ;  but  if  he  will  explain  the  points  to 
whe  h  I  have  ]  he  will  5  reath  oblige 

I ,'  I  I  M   so. 


'"  Who  Can  Refute  a  Sneer  ?" 

Mi:  Fin  no:  :— At  one  of  th--  si  ihe  Ma 

sieul  Convention,  recently  held  in  your  em  .  a  ■ 
neiu  member  of  the  1  lie   0  urse    of 

some  admirable  remarks  on  tin    mil  11 

es  and  the  had  taste  an- 1  ignorance  too  nl'',  a  -  thi  bite  1 
hv  those  harm.'  charge  of  [his  important  part  of 
Divine  worship,  made  a  statement  which    seems    to 

require  alio:  '  He  ' 

last    Sunday  hut   one"  be   attended    the 
very  large  Episcopal  church,  where   thi    full  "cathe- 
dral service"  was  perl  irm    i  '  o  a  large  and  powerful 
choir.      W'h,-    thi  ....    ■  ;.iii  nun  ed, 

the  clergyman  am  ;  it  would  he  sung,  and 

the  oi  gainst  commenced  the 
ished  to  hear  ihe    familiar   strai  old    1 

song,  and  could    scan  elv  believe  tl 
ears  iiinil    the-    choir  commenced  the  hymn,  "M 
shepherds  wati  bed  their  Hoc!  •  the  once 

well  known  melody,  "Drink   to   me    onl)  with 
eyi  s." 

lie  further   added    that    nftcr    diligent    inqu 
le  .:  ne,!  that   th-  rector  of  this  rcn  parish 

directly  ,  nc aged    this  -mi  -  I   thing. 

Hiis  is  the  substance  ol  '  ' 

1  o.v  let  as  sec  if  it  will  si  at  tiaalifi  a 


o  Jrowiled  out  last  thai 

The  Humboldt  Festival. 

The   I    ''nfrrirr.i!    A  u  -i  1  v-  t-  1 1  \    ol    the     I  I 

under  von  Humboldt  was  celebrated  ihrou^hont  this 

there  fl        G     man 
cities    also    hv    Americans      Music    lent    its    did    so 
I v,  And    in   most  instances  ><>  (ulv,  lhai  it  would 

tn,  to   i  hronicle    tl  ■ 

gramm    -  hed  by   the   ^nmi-    1A 

■  .1        By   fur   the    most    ci  itnpletc 

was   that  fi<  I •  1  in 
the    Boston    Music    II 

S     i  "■  of  Natural  History.     There  the  L'reat 

dist  of  our  day,  our   own    Agassiz,  spoke   of 

at    frien  1    and    master.      Ili^  summing  up  "i" 

t  lahors,  t! ontributions    to   scicnr    ."hi  hit 

.....  .  ....... 

■  .t'  his  hero,  —so 

■■■■  as    in    itself  ;i    symphm  )  ; 
the  _•!■.■  istral    music  which  formed  the  pi 

:u.  1    the   postlu  le  to   it,  those  mastei    itrains  of  Mo- 
' ;  nc  with 

\\\r  spol  a  fit  ideal  fram  l  unded 

more  si*  than  gramme  : 

i  Irgan    Pn  lu  Ic      T.  cc  Ltn.ii    P  )    - 

.1    K     p 

\\\  [fill     tO    Mil  -'■ \        I 

'  <■  phuiis  M  n-i'-'i!  Society     l'  i    otlier  Gennun  ' 
Prayer  bj    R«v    James  W'.K-r,  I-   I) 

Overture      '  Mneir  b'lute    ' %I-  /.  irr 

\Mr<---  bj  Prif**5wpr   ^g;i>-iz 

S>  rnphony,  No.  7    Introiluftti  ■  .  •      rem 

'  n       [  horu    ol  Priests     ''0  Isis  unit  0  ■.  '  ►rches- 

tr.i.  from  M 02» i ' '-  '  Magic  Hur.- 
"The  Kplendor  ol   the   sun  scatters  the  eloom  of  h'l-'i*. 

.-■     <     [;         !      .■;-.        •   ',.■         tn-'       ■■  ■      l|   '      I         I..-     '. 

ledi  ■  ite  I    to    the  mrvice  of  Truth       tJ 
hold,  his  hesrt  is  pure,"  &c 

p  iri  Soi  ■:     •  \\'<  in  Gott  will  reel  te  Gu        • 

■     ■ 
.-  i    ■  rjranto. 

Him  sends  b«  out  into  the  wid< 

-  . 

I  ii  mountain  and  forest      f.ream 

i '  ;  ',•■■:■■  i     1  other  Gi 

Many    in    that    audience,    hearing    that   0 
j  and    Symphony    movement     m  re    of 

kindred     preat      thou*rht«,     '"!; 
their  mean  ing  as  i  hey  v\ 

circumstances,     The    Orchestra,  conducted    b\    '/.•]•- 
rahn,  played  finely       B  0 

intricate  and  full  of  a  n  joicinjj,  lusty 
pi  ise,  was  no  less  true  to  the   -   ieniific    thi   . 
key -i 
■  ■ 
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The  pieces  by  the  Gorman  CInbs,  some  80  voices, 
wore  sung  with  lino  effect.  The  first,  the  "Hymn  to 
Music,"  had  no  special  application,  hut  was  a  rich 
and  manly  piece  of  harmony,  which  also  helped  to 
set.  the  right  tone.  Unfortunately  the  Priesterckor, 
thai  solemn,  noble  strain  of  Mozart,  the  consecra- 
tion of  "the  noble  youth"  to  tho  "service  of  truth," 
could  not  be  sung  for  want  of  parts  ;  but  the  short, 
serious  strain  to  Goethe's  lines,  "Unter  alien  Gipfeln 
ist  Huh,"  by  Leu/,,  which  was  given  in  place  of  it, 
was  so  beautiful  that  the  audience  were  hardly  satis- 
fied to  hear  it.  only  once.  The  Mendelssohn  part- 
song  came  very  fitly  at  the  end,  in  allusion  to  the 
project  of  a  "Humboldt  scholarship." 

Our  Get  man-  fellow  citizens  had  their  own  pecu- 
liarly German  celebration,  with  an  address  by  Mr. 
Karl  Heinzen,  in  the  same  Hall,  in  the  evening. 
This  was  the  music  :  — 

Organ  :  Grand  Fugue  in  E  minor,  Handel,  Mr.  H. 
P.  Chelius;  Jubel-Ouverture,  C.  M.  Von  Weber, 
Orchestra  ;  limine  an  die  Musik,  Lachner,  Chorus; 
Volkslied  :  Fuerstonlob  auf  der  Warthurg,  Liszt, 
Orchestra  ;  Wanderers  Nachtlied,  Lenz  ;  Der  frolie 
Wandermann,  Mendelssohn,  Chorus  ;  Triumph-zug 
aut.  der  Oper  "Conradin,"  F.  Hiller,  Orchestra. 


Organ  Playing :  Its  Uses  and  Abuses. 

(Conulusion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  Paper.) 
II. 
We  now  turn  our  attention  to  tho  other,  more  im- 
portant, use  of  the  organ. 

Organ  Playing  as  a  Pakt  of  Divine 
Service. 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  here  much  which  we 
have  said  in  speaking  of  its  use  as  a  concert  instru- 
ment applies  with  greater  force. 

Here  the  powers  of  this  majestic  instrument  are 
to  be  employed  in  assisting  us  to  bring  most  fitly  our 
offerings  of  prayer  and  praise  to  our  Maker, — to 
beautify  ihe  services  of  God's  house  by  presenting 
and  contemplating  in  his  presence  the  best  and  pur- 
est results  of  the  use  of  his  gift  to  man,  of  the  power 
to  create  and  tho  soul  to  feel  music.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  music,  like  the  architecture,  of  God's 
house  should  he  such,  and  such  only,  as  shall  most 
fitly  lead  our  souls  away  from  all  that  is  impure, 
from  all  which  can  remind  us  of  the  selfishness  and 
vanity  of  man,  to  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  our 
gifts  and  to  whom  our  account  of  their  use  or  abuse 
shall  lie  rendered  ? 

What  can,  then,  he  more  foolish  and  impious  than 
to  abuse  our  responsible  position  as  organists  by  a 
vain  exhibition  of  ourselves  and  our  accomplish- 
ments, to  introduce  a  mere  show  of  gymnastic  teats 
to  excite  the  wonder  of  our  foolish  fellow  men  ?  God 
forbid  that  we  should  do  this  hnozvingh/,  but  many 
of  us  do  it  thoughtlessly  and  in  ignorance. 

What,  should,  then,  he  the  character  of  organ  play- 
ing as  a  part  of  divine  service  ' 

We  answer  :  It  should  he  the  utterance  of  digni- 
fied, pine  musical  thought.  Grandeur  is  in  place  ; 
delicate  and  elaborate  beauty  is  in  place  ;  these  are 
fit  offerings' to  bring,  and  the  contemplation  of  them 
and  a  full  entrance  into  their  spirit  is  calculated  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  participation  in  the  exercises 
ing  the  hour  of  worship.  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  much  of  the  music  of  Bach  is,  beyond  all 
other,  appropriate  for  the  church. 

Many  object  to  fugues  as  voluntaries,  because  they 
say  the  people  do  not  understand  their  construction 
and  hence  cannot  he  impressed  by  them.  Neither  do 
people  understand  the  construction  of  the  simplest  mel- 
ody, song,  01  choral.  People  do  not  understand  the 
construction  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  of  a  painting  or 
any  work  of  art,  without  having  fust  become  famil- 
iar with  it  and  studied  it, — and  yet  they  are  im- 
pressed, if  it  be  really  grand  or  beautiful. 

A  great  fugue  is  the  embodiment  and  expression 
of  tin    ■>    i'  ■■   of  musical   truth.      In  it  a  simple, 

noble    idea   is    brought  to  the  most  complete  devel- 


opment, as  regards  form  and  accompaniment,  known 

to  art.  Simplicity  and  purity  are  its  essential  ele- 
ments. It  is  thoughtful,  forcible, and  often  majestic, 
by  virtue  of  its  very  nature,  as  fugue.  It  is  the  most 
highly-wrought  dramatic  form  conceivable,  on  ac- 
count of  the.  individuality  necessarily  preserved  by 
each  of  the  voices  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the 
theme  ;  and,  if  it  be  rightly  performed,  is  impressive 
to  him  who  is  musically  susceptible,  whether  he  lie  an 
educated  musician  or  not,  provided  it  is  not  so  strange 
to  him  as  not  to  bo  listened  to  with  thoughtful  atten- 
tion. It  is  this  very  lack  of  frequent  hearing,  of 
familiarity,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  the  few  attempts  of  organists  who  love 
them,  to  play  fugues  as  voluntaries. 

We  consider  the  organist  unfortunate  who,  from  a 
lack  of  capacity  in  his  organ,  or  want  of  ability  as 
an  executant,  is  obliged  to  dispense  with  fugues  as  a 
part  of  the  church  service  where  he  presides.  Of 
course  other  kinds  of  organ  music  are  appropriate — 
music  of  a  supplicatory  character,  movements  of  a 
purely  joyful,  even  ecstatically  jubilant  character, 
but  never  anything  sentimental  or  frivolous. 

We  wish  to  speak  lastly  of  a  species  of  organ  com- 
position, playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  church 
music  of  Germany,  but  almost  entirely  unknown  in 
our  churches.     We  refer  to  the  Choral  Prelude. 

This  is  a  composition  based  upon  a  choral  and 
played  as  introduction  to  it,  the  choral  itself  being 
afterwards  sung  by  the  congregation,  and,  of  course, 
familiar  to  the  people  generally.  The  prelude  is  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a  trio,  perhaps  of  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  character,  with  carefully  contrasted  regis- 
ters upon  the  different  manuals  and  pedal,  the  strains 
of  the  choral  being  heard  at  intervals  brought  out 
by  some  prominent  register.  Again,  when  the  cho- 
ral is  of  a  joyful  or  majestic  character,  the  prelude 
takes  the  form  of  a  movement  for  the  full  organ,  in 
which  a  theme  from  the  choral  is  treated  as  subject 
of  a  fugato,  or  each  strain  in  turn  becomes  subject 
for  polyphonic  treatment. 

It  is  plain  that  such  composition  may  assume  an 
endless  variety  of  forms,  each  having  its  particular 
beauty  and  fitness  for  especial  purposes. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  form  is  that  its  use 
enables  the  organist  to  preserve  much  greater  unity 
in  the  service  than  would  be  possible  without  it,  and 
to  present  to  the  ears  of  the  congregation  elaborate 
organ  compositions  built  of  material  so  familiar  that 
they  can  hardly  fail  of  appealing  to  the  intellect  as 
well  as  thesensibility  ;  and  a  great  point  is  gained  in 
the  attempt  to  educate  a  congregation,  when  we  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  it  to  regard  tho  music  as  an  object 
of  thought. 

We  have  some  chorals  in  common  use  in  our 
churches,  affording  excellent  material  for  composi- 
tions of  this  species,  and  a  very  attractive  field,  as 
yet  almost  untouched,  in  which  organists  of  ability 
as  composers  may  accomplish  much  good. 

It  is  in  this  form,  also,  that  an  organist  having  the 
requisite  contrapuntal  knowledge  can  most  profita- 
bly exercise  himself  in  improvisation.  If  time  per- 
mitted we  might  well  say  much  upon  this  point, 
knowing  well  the  predominance  of  an  aimless,  form- 
less style  of  extempore  playing,  in  which  the  organ- 
ist often  forgets  even  the  key  in  which  his  voluntary 
is  begun,  wandering  ;1t  large,  oblivious  of  everything 
except,  perhaps,  his  talent  for  modulation  and  the 
new  chords  he  has  learned.  But  we  have  already 
taxed  your  patience  too  long. 

We  hope  that  tins  Convention  may  be  able  to  exert 
such  an  influence,  by  the  expression  of  our  common 
convictions  upon  these  important  subjects,  that  or- 
ganists iu  this  country  may  be  emancipated  from 
their  too  common  position  as  slaves  of  vain  and  ig- 
norant congregations,  ami,  learning  to  respect  them- 
selves and  their  office  as  they  should,  make  such  use 
of  the  tale.'.-  bestowed  upon  them  as  to  glorify  the 
Giver. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
My  darling  Sadie.    3.     D  toe.       G.  A.  Veazie.  35 

A  sweet  ballad  in  popular  style,  which  ha*  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  chorus  longer  than  the  solo  part,  inge- 
niously arranged,  and  which  would  by  itaelf  make  a 
good  quartet. 

Wake  us  at  Dawn,  Mother!  3.  D  to  o.  Nish.  35 
A  very  taking  description  of  the  sunny  Iioum  of 
childhood,  when  the  whole  earth  seemed  "a  beautiful 
garden  of  flowers,"  and  the  day  was  not  half  long 
enough  for  the  play-times,  which  left  off  too  soon. 
Very  good  melody,  aud  a  nice  chorus. 

The  Daisy  Valley.  Nish.  35 

Ba,  Be,  Bi,  Bo,  Bu.  "     30 

Two  pretty  songs  of  different  characters,  the 
"Daisy'1  song  being  a  pleasing  ball-id,  and  Ba.Be.  Bi, 
Bo,  Eu,  a  comic  song  of  that  innocent  kind  that  takes 
so  well  among  children.  "No  school  should  be  with- 
out it,"  as  the  numerous  mis-spellings  amuse  the  ju- 
veniles hugely,  while  all  will  be  ready  to  join  in  the 
"Ba,  Be,  Bi,  Bo,  Bu,"  at  the  end  of  each  verse. 

Listening  on  the  hill.  Smart.  30 

Pleasing  ballad  by  a  good  composer. 

Instrumental. 
Mendelssohn's  Celebrated  Songs,  Transcribed  for 
for  Piano  by  Osborne     In  4  books,   each  60 

Book  1.— May  Song.     (Mayenlied). 
Retrospection.     (Romance). 
"Welcome  to  Spring.     (Im  Griinen). 
Sontagslied. 
Book  2. — In  Autumn.     (Im  Herbst). 

Pilgrim's  Song.     (Piluerspruch). 
Spring  Song.     (FriihlingsliedJ. 
Husband's  Song.     (Reiselied). 
Book  3. — Spring  Advancing.      (Fruhlingsglaabe). 
Winter  Song.     (Winterlied). 
Old  Love  Song.     (Minnelied). 
Verlust. 
Book  4. — Feme. 

Resignation.     (Entsaeung). 
The  Nun.     (Die  Nonne). 
Joy  of  Spring.     ( Friihlingslied). 
Mendelssohn's  compositions  ;ire  yet    too   recent    to 
have  gone   through    all    the   transformations   which 
have  brought  out  the  many-sided  beauties    of  airs  of 
older  composers.     So  we  have,  probably    for   the  first 
time,  an  extended  list  of  his  song?,   arranged    for   the 
piano  alone.     They  are  graceful  and  pleasing,  well  ar- 
ranged, and  proper  'companions   for    the   well-known 
"Songs  without  Words." 
Sunny  Side  Waltz.     3.     B&.  Fernald.   35 

Not  only  Sunny-sided,  but    sunny   all  around.     A 
light  and  cheerful  waltz. 
Florence  Schottisch.     3.     C.  Lemon.  35 

Of  strikiug  beauty.     Will  be  a  decided  fivorite. 
Pot-pouri.     "Fra  Diavolo."     4.  Wels,  75 

Fra  Diavolo  is  a  fine  opera  to  be  thus  arranged.  Try 
it. 
Overture  to  Pique  Dame.  4  hds.  4.  F.von  Suppi.  1  -00 
A  bright  and  rattling  thing,  which  is.    in  addition, 
quite  novel. 
Evening  Calm.     Melody.     4.     E6.     E.  M  Lott    30 
A    very    graceful    and    soothing    piece,    very  sat- 
isfying while   it   lasts,   and   is   not  loug   enough   to 
weary. 
Constantia  Galop.     2.      C  lucho.  30 

A  nice  little  instructive  piece,  just  right  for  a  be- 
ginner. 


Music  by  >f.\rL. — Music  issent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  tour  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  c6nt  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music;.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
espense  m  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  not*-,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  itaHc  latter  ihe  highest  note,  rf  above  th*?  staff. 
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I  i      I'/,  grit's  Joum  .1  ol  Mus 

Oriental  Lyrics.' 

'I'n;.  I  i ii.  n  Star.    -IIafiz 
A  star,  from  his  chill  and  glittering  splendor. 
Fell  in  the  grass,  warm,  fracrrant,  green,  tender 
Hi-  saw  around  him  the  Uowerin  •  men  Ion  ; 
Olt,  how  In.  loved  its  sunshine  mil 
Tin-  herds  played  near  him.  tin  ii  little  bells  iwiuging 
Pleased  was  he  with  that  silvery  ringing 

He  saw  the  s Inn   the  desert  heath  flying, 

'I'll.-  leafy  woodland  be;  ond  him  lying 
Tlir  hamlet,  breathing  contontment  unspoken, 
Himself  on  tin-  earth,  lost,  clou  led,  broken; 
All  filled  him  with  j..\ ,  -i:irr\  ]..■.  -  excelling, 
Nit  more  cared  he  for  his  beavenl)  dwelling. 
(il.nl  to  In. vi-  fallen  from  In-  desolate  splendor, 
He  lay  at.  peace  in  tin-  spring-grass  tender! 

Uafisa       I'i  '  i  I  ,         M .1..  1  Si  11  \t  t 
In  tin-  public  Bazaar  I  sang 

I'll--   -hi       nt     ll-i  I      :l  '•    '  -■■!  lit  ', 

It-  lofty  arcades  loud  raug 
With  tin-  song  ni"  her  soft  eyed  i u 

Frank  and  Moslem,  Tartar  and  Kurd, 

II  aik's  sum,  at  th.-ir  stations  fruity, 
Tn  Bilence  were  all  allured, 

B3  the  song  ol  her  rose-cheeked  beauty. 

Ami  tin-  sins'.-rs  were  listening  there 

To  uT'l  and  tone  as  a  duty  ; 
All  over  the  world  they  bear, 

v. a ,  i in-  praise  ol  her  pe  led  beaut -. 

Far  away  tl lose  veil  Is  flung, 

That  shaded  thy  (lower  sweet  beauty; 

Familiar  to  old  and  youn 

Iw  the  fame  nt"  thy  foam  fresh  beauty. 

Fur  in v  boldness  let  tin-  atone 

<  :,'.  i      -in  may  become  Timo's  booty  , 

Hut  ages  it-  charm  --hall  own, 
In  tin-  song  th  it  sings  ol  thy  beuuti  ' 

I  I :  Ml 

Bright  Suit  urn  ,,t  a:  l  hearts, 

Laughing,  lovel  i  Frank    Louisa, 
Source  of  -mil  fell  c  .r.--  an  l  snl  n  ■  , 

I    i|"i\  ttiug    \  -.iit.L'   Louisa  ' 

t'u-ia  spears  the  he  irt  impale 
in  eai  It  fated  youth  who  sees  hei  , 

i'et  ma\  never  i  i  nel  veil 
11 :  ii-  iin-  t  ice  ol  Bwei  t  Louisa  ' 

Joy  in  Islam  1  have  lost . 

I  ran  think  hut  how  to  please  her; 
By  a  heretic  pas  ion  tost 

For  tin-  peerless  Frank.  Louisa  ' 

Though,  in*  ---ul .  tin-  :-  \  ■  ihould  bear 
Thee  where  tortures  burn  and  freeze,    ah! 

Say,  would 'St  count  that  (in miuir, 

Could  I  thereby  gain  Louisa  ' 

F  i\\i    1:  \  .  -.1  an  I'.tTTt: 

•The  titlp  of  the   last  ol  Mr;    Hitter's  Oriental  Ian- 

nut    Journal  --t    \ni:    28,  was  err ousiy    printed  '  li-a 

Instead  ol  "llali-a  "-    k'u 


Mr.  Sullivan's  Oratorio. 

(From  th.-  Tall  Mall  Gazette,  Sept    9 

Mf.  Ai'tlmr  S.  Sullivan's  oratorio,  The  Prnrii 
gal  St>, i.  was  heart]  yesterda}  in  Worcester  Ca- 
thedral, lis  composer's  ability  has  now  been  I 
|nit  in  iln-  severest  test,  ami  we  know  with  suili- 
eient  accuracy  what  In-  can  do.  There  is  some 
cause   for   congratulation    in   this.     Mr.  Sullivan 

has   Inn":   been    the   In; f  English    music;  the 

man  whose  promise   I'm'  the  future    seemed 
trustworthy.     Till   yesterda}  tin'   musical    world 
I.,  ii..- 1 1  in  lii m  expectantly,  and  though  it  expects 
still,  i    is  wuli  a  dilf'ei  .-ii.  i- 

Mr.  Sullivan  could  have  taken  no  more  deci- 
sive siep  than  tin'  composition  of  an  oratorio. 
We    may   congratulate    Mr.  Sullivan    upon    the 


inodesl  y  and    soun  I    ia-l-j nl    displ  ij  ed    at    i    e 

f  his    task.      Lookinn  i      ubject,      e 

i. -  ik    no   heed  of  the  many  grand   bti 
tin-in. s  wliich    inii-i    have   presented    thems  I  v. 
The   stories  of    patriarchs,  prophets,   kings    and 

apostles  '■'-. 'i .'  pa 1  over  in  la-,  h  ol 

in":  and  life-like  parable  which,  more  familiar 
than  any  other,  also  excites  a  deeper  sympathy. 
Mr,  Sullivan  has  n  .i  given  to  the  worl  i  a  grand 
religi  his  dr  im  -     the  time  for  thai  may  come 

powei  s  and  larger  experieni  e  .  he  has  I  een 
satisfied  in  illustrate  a  simple  tale  of  repenl  m  e 
and  foi  giveness.     Tin-  limits   In-   thus 
v. .-!  o    n  i1  row,   j  .-i    v.  a    for  work    the 

greatest    masl  ir   mi"!.'    ii underi 

To  what  purpose  Mr.  Sullivan  has  used  the  op- 
portunity  we  shall  presently  see. 

'I'h--  genei  -il   .1  isign  of  Tin     P         ■  ■'    <  ■  .    re- 
sembles  thai    ft     Professoi     I  -  '      Wn 

a      There   is  ven    little    tttcmpl     ii 
in  i'  i  ■  efTect,  tin-  didactic  foi  m  beii 
clusively  empli  •  ■  1      I  lence,   tin  ugh    the    m 
.a   the    on  is  confined   to  one  v.     •  -.   mil    • 
the  father  to  another,  I 

■:  atorio.     The  ston 
m  it  enacted  ;  while  both  soli  and  -    -  used 

unmenl  upon  the  '■  ai  ions i  lents  di  scribed, 

Mr.  S       '.       I  en  his  words,  on  1  he  ■-■■ 

happily.      The  appropi  iatei 

nni     In-     disputed  ;    thou  ;h,     perha] 

mighl  la-  made  in  cerl  where  the  words 

readil}    -    hmil    to    mnsi    il    treatn 
Such  a  passage  as  "No 

-i-.-llu-t  11    t,t  In-    j,  .-. 

afi.c.rw  ard  il  *  ieldeth  the  peace  ible  fru 
righteousness,"  musl  have  been  more  tn 
1  han  it  is  worth,  1 

lor  a  didactic  oratorio.  There  is,  Il  in  ever, 
ri nun  for  such  I'aiili -finding. 

Ii   follows  from  tin-  pi  in  of  tin-  n 
as  iln-  character  of  the         •-    thai    the    music    is 
essenl  gious.       I  lealing    only   with 

tht-iii'---    as   sin,  repenta  I   the 

joy  .''  .:  it  m  ( the  querulous  "elder  broth- 

er" is  ip  M      Sul Ii vii  I '  i: 

n. -Ii  in  Tin    W  Samaria,  ha'l  no 

but  to  write  with  sol  '        -nitv. 

I  lis  task  v.  a    thereb;   made  iln'  more  formidable. 
Variety  ..t'  subject   ami   inci  lent,  ami    plenl 
room  rig,"  are  the  besl  friei   ■ 

oratorio  ■ i  osers  ;  securing  relief  tn  powers  both 

creative   in  !  receptive  thai   might  otherwise  tin-. 

N i it  tin-  leasl  nut an(    feature  ol    /'       / 

Son   i-.   the    -ii.'-'-  tin;    help. 

Piece  sedateb  iws  pie  a-,  yel    mi'  her  car  nor 

mind  grow  -  we  u  \  and  ci  is  for  change.  Giving 
Mr    Sullivan    :      praise  he  has  thus  justly  earned, 

we  must,  at   th.-  -inn-   time.  -     -  a  wish  that 

he  had  kept   the  religious  character  ol  bis    ■ 
undiluted.     In   so  serious  a  homily  a  descri] 
nt'   the  prodigal's   revels    is   oul    of    place;  they 
should   In-    suggested,    nol     actuall}    introtl 
The  ma-',  riol  breaks  in  upon  the  sweel  gi 
nt'  the  oratorio  like  a  coarse  ami  vulgar  intruder, 
whose  coming  i-  a  pain  which  only  In-  deparl    re 
ai    relieve.       However     treated,    iln'    carouse 
would   In-   open   to  this  objection  ;  but  Mr.  Sulli- 
van Ii  i    a,  nl.     i   iMi-t-  worse  l'v  going  in  the  bar- 
baric for  his  chief  efTect.    Adopting  the  unvarying 
repetition  of  a  -'nut  phrase,  which  is  a  eharaeter- 
of  eastern  music,  he   has  s  icrifici  d  much  fir 
;t-  sake.     In  deference   tn  tliis   lat  nt"  realism  he 
has  cramped   his  "  revel,"  and   given    additional 
cause  for  rejoicing  when    its   one-bar    theme    is 

heard    fur   tin-    last    ti With    Mr.  Sullivan's 

workmanship  we  find  no  fault,  'fin-  idea  i-  car- 
ried nut  iii  a  strikingly  clever  manner,  but  our 
objection  i-.  tn  tin-  idea 

Mi'    Sullivan    begins   his  oratorio  with   an    or- 

:  a!    Iilii'.a  lln-lil     il:    E   ll.lt    Ilia'   a  .      1     tlUllil    ami 


■  charactei  I '  -  them  are  inde- 
i  ridenl  -thai  is  to  ly,  the.i  ire  n  borrowed 
from  suhsni  ju.-nt  numbers  aril  the  mil  ie.  ch  icily 
in  four  part,  harmony  fi  rings,  ha  no  v-rv  ob- 
viiuis  conucctii  ai  with   ■  Ii  i-.  howei  er, 

exl  remcl}  a  ng,  and  aptly  prep  ires  the  ear 
tut'  ilie  -una'  melodv  given  in  the  sopranos  at 
the  commencement  of  the  li  si  chorus,  "There  is 
joy  in  the  nee  of  (1  id."     Tin-  latter  is  in  1 ) 

major,  and  to  pass  smoothlv  from   lie-  key  of  the 

the  ear  compelh  -I 
a  t-  ngl  '  i  tin  lulal  ii  m  Ml'  Sllllil  an.  doubi  less, 
had  p  i.,-  his  choice  of  key      bul  the} 

an-  in. i  mi  th.-  Miriam-  thai  all  ma}  see  them. 
Having  reached  the  named,  few  will 

trouble  tin' mi    ihe  way-    so  charming 

i-   tin-  .-ni i  i-   number.       ^doptin"   iln-   Mendels- 

sohnian    form    nt'    two    well-contrasted    subjects, 

ind  also  more  or  less  in  com 

M       Sullivan,  I'm-  eai  K  in  the  oratorio, 

i    ■  il  i  llect.     The 

j  first  l so  lull  nl'  tender  beaul  * . 

' .    in  !    in    :  a   u,  i-    -t  -  -!l    by  the    bold  "I'u- 

.  ■-.:•.  hile    the   -       '.  "  They 

ir  nn  more,"  has  a  touching   character 

altogether  its  own.      A  f  ]  ower, 

mosl  il  must  h  iv--  faith  in  whal  is   ■■  el 

I   ,  ■      ilo   for   tenor,  ■■  A   cert  tin    man 

li  i  l  t  ■.-.  a  ,;■  i .   1M,ii  her  striking    con 

\  ii  agil  ited  a    n  an"  inimeni      -  rgesls  the  feelings 

wnli  wliich  the  prodigal  asks  for  his '"portion  ol 

goods,"  nol    less   happily  than    iln'  steady  march 

In     ii   after  a  ch  mge  to  the  tonic  ma- 

lustrat    -    his    firm    belief    thai  "  ever}   man 

shonl  ,      ■■     Irink,  and  ei     iy  tin     fruii     ol    liis  la- 

L'he   i  il-ai   nt'    this    -ni   fill.  il\    depends 

■  i  a.    ami    m    a    ma:  terly    fash- 

ive   im   resources  been   employ  ed       A' 

■ml  tn  my  «  oi  ds."  i-uil..  -. I hts 

iht a   in    i  .  ,■  advice  in  answer.      It  is  b:  oken 

.1   distincl    portions,  tin'  chief  being  a 

'     I    '  ',-'      III      I  la'      I. nni     a  itll     -ill 

thy  heart."  followed  by  a  cnrla,  "The  palh  ol  the 
just  is  a-  a  shining  light."  which  we  r  ognize  as 
one  ol  iln-  mosl  legitimat-eh  successful  portions 
\  '  lative  I  ir  soprano,  "Ami  the 
younger   son   gal  1    all  togethei ,"  introduces 

the  latter  in  I  urn  i  eding  a  reci- 
tative (in  contralto)  ami  chorus,  "Woe  unto 
them  thai  rise  up  earli  in  the  morning."  We 
li  ive  al  1  we  think  tin-  ti  eatmenl  of  the 

"revel"  somewhal  injudicious;  bul  nothing  could 
ire  solemn  than  the.  choral   unison  which  in 
ni-a    ired    tones    declares    that    all    unholy  joys 
mu  il   -":  i         \  ■       i  'nr    COIltl  lltO    "  L.OV  ••    nol    'I"' 
to  the  class  at  tin'  head  nl'  which 
-aii's  "I  1    I.---    in    th"   Lord."      It 
moothl}   written,  and   aptly  illustrative  of  the 
unwavering  confidence   expressed    by  the 
t.-xt.     Aii  agitated  orchestral  epi  h      ilds  the 

story  of  the  famine  am!  tin-  prodigal's  misery. 
Tn  tin-   ; -.-.      '  ivi  ipi  ami)  there   ai  e   some 

'  ive  touches  :  as.  for  "\  imple,  when   tin-  un- 
accompanied vocal   cadence   in  A  minor,  nn   the 
■■  \m!  nn  man  gave  unto  him,"  is  followed 
by  t!u-  dominant  seventh,  nl'  G  major,  leading  at 
once  to  the  half-reproachful,  wholly  pathetic,  ana 
-  (>  thai   thou  ha. 1st   hearkened  to  my  command- 
ments."    Tim  latt.-r  is   a  stream  ol   broad,  pure 
-..in  win  Ii — for  the  accompaniment  is    im- 
elian    i  is  chief!}  placed  for  efTect. 
Mr   Sullivan   Well    judged    it-   power.     The   ear 
asks  In-    ii  a  hing  ii-  -  -■  I  Inn  that  11  iw  of  (1 
tune.     In  setting  tl  liar  wot  I-.  "1  will  arise 

ami   l"">  to   my  father,"  Mr,  Sullivan   Im 

itesl  "11'  at  in  the  w  ork  ;  an  eilbrl 
so  great  in  point  of  i<  t,  th  il  il  al  me  «  ould  jus- 
■  a  ,    in1.-      :    I     i'.    .  ■  ■      ai  mine   a  -  to  ill-  com- 

p  ,  ie.i '-  in:  nre      Soft  begin    tin-   \  e- 

m  tnt,   leading   tn   p  issages  "t   repeated    .|  - 
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mi  flu:  tonic  pedal,  which  introduce  tlie  revery, 
'■Mow  many  hired  s«  ■  i  \ .  m  i  s  of  my  father  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare  !  "  ' i ' li ■  ■  1 1  follows  the 
resolve  to  arise  and  go  li :  at  first  quietly  ex- 
pressed, but,   ■_'  ,i  1 1  if  n  1 1  '_•    warmth    as    it    proceeds, 

till,  on   the  words,  "Father,  I    have    sin I,"  the 

rr  pea  tod  quavers  of  the  arcompi lent  give  u  iy 

to  long-sustained  pianissimo  chords,  with  a  touch- 
ing elleet  which  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 
The  air  is  still  fui  ther  devi  loped,  always  happily, 
and  not  leasl  so  in  the  closing  bars,  where  a 
chromatic  passage  of  sustained  notes  for  violon- 
cellos, from  the  dominant  to  the  seventh  of  the 
scale,  set  oil  by  fitful  chords  from  the  other  in- 
struments, is  worthy  of  anything  that  has  gone 
before.  The  whole  number  bejongs  to  the  high- 
est in  lir  of  sacred  music,  and  as  such,  if  there 
be  any  justice  in  public  opinion,  it  will  rank. 
In  a  short  but  weighty  chorus,  ''The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit."  Mr.  Sullivan  makes  the 
tenors  give  out  the  first  theme  of  his  opening 
chorus,  accompanied  by  massive  live-part  har- 
mony for  voices  and  organ.  The  construction 
of  this  number  is  singular,  but  success  justifies 
its  form.  No  more  purely  religious  music,  as  re- 
ligions music  is  understood  among  us,  was  ever 
written.  The  meeting  between  father  and  son — 
the  supreme  incident  of  the  story — is  treated,  we 
cannot  but  think,  in  a  manner  scarcely  adequate 
to  its  importance.  To  this  event  all  that  prece- 
ded has  led  up,  and  from  it  all  that  comes  after 
flows.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  would  devote  to  it  all  his  power. 
He  assuredly  has  clone  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  scene  is  brief  and  dangerouly  near  to  the 
commonplace.  Happily,  the  mischief  can  be 
remedied  in  some  such  moment  of  inspiration  as 
that  which  suggested  to  Mr.  Sullivan  the  prodi- 
gal's great  air.  in  the  recitative,  "Bring  forth 
the  best  robe,"  and  song,  "For  this  my  son  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again,"  the  composer  once  more 
has  done  his  best.  He  has  given  vigorous  ex- 
pression to  the  father's  jov,  and  invested  his  sol- 
emn aspiration,  "Blessed  be  God  who  hath  heard 
my  prayer,"  with  a  devotional  feeling  nothing 
short  of  intense.  Hardly  less  interesting  than 
the  air  itself  are  the  brilliant  accompaniments 
which  show  conclusively  enough  the  composer's 
mastery  of  orchestral  writing.  "Oh,  thai  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,"  is  the 
most  elaborate  chorus  in  the  work  of  which  it 
forms  really  the  climax.  A  short  andante  maes- 
toso leads  to  a  canon  on  the  major  ninth  for  Laps- 
es and  sopranos,  with  an  accompaniment  of  de- 
tached chords.  The  canon  is  repeated  by  the 
other  parts,  after  which  .1  change  is  made  to  the 
tonic  major,  and  a  modification  of  the  theme  ap- 
pears as  a  canon  on  the  fourth,  for  basses  and 
sopranos,  in  combination  with  a  "free"  canon,  also 
on  the  fourth,  for  tenors  anil  altos.  The  number 
concludes  with  a  fugue  and  an  extended  coda 
We  have  no  space  for  an  adequate  analysis  of 
this  remarkable  example  of  the  composer's  sci- 
ence, and  must  be  satisfied  to  call  it  remarkable 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  After  long- 
sustained  attention  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  devices  and 
the  excitement  of  a  splendid  coda,  it  is  not  easy 
to  appreciate  the  smoothly  flowing  air  tin-  tenor, 
"Come  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me."  This, 
however,  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  pre- 
vious solo,  and  is  a  good  example  of  placid  devo- 
tional music.  The  melody  is  charming,  but  not 
a  little  of  the  effect  produced  arises  from  tasteful 
instrumentation  —  a  branch  of  his  art  in  which 
Mr.  Sullivan's  excellence  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. An  unaccompanied  quartet.  "The  Lord 
is  nigh,"  calls  for  no  special  remark  ;  but  the 
concluding  chorus,  "Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Fa- 
ther," while  making  no  pretension  to  the  impor- 
tance of  "Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord," 
is  animated  and  vigorous. 

There  is  little  to  say  further  about  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's important  woik.  Much,  however,  might 
be  said  about  its  consequences.  Mr.  Sullivan 
now  occupies  a  very  different  position  from  that 
in  which  he  stood  before  the  production  of  his 
1  at  irio,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  unmindful  of 
ablest  oblige. 


Wagner's  "Rheingold." 

The  latest  work  of  Richard  Wagner  has  been 
reheat  sed  at  Munich,  and  the  rehearsal  ha  li  I 
to  a  postponement  of  the  production.  In  1  on 
nection  with  Wagner  and  his  vagaries  we  may 
notice  that  a  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round 
of  the  musical  press  ol  this  country  and  America 
referring  to  a  burlesque  upon  Das  Judenthum  in 
il,  r  Ma til, ,  at  Mayence,  wherein  the  name  of  the 
chief  character  is  Richard  Demrmce.  The  infor- 
mation appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  some 
French  paper,  sue  the  nom  th  the'atn  is  not 
Demena  but  Walinsinnig,  a  parody  of  Wagner. 
As  wahnsinnig  signifies  "demented,"  the  French 
informant,  seems  to  have  translated  it  freely,  and 
the  English  papers  copied  from  the  Frenchman 
We  mention  this  slight  matter  because  at  first 
reading  it  does  not  appear  at  whom  the  satire 
involved  in  a  Richard  Demence  is  aimed.  Even 
when  the  German  joke  is  fully  explained,  it  is 
heavy  and  remote  enough. 

"Hheingold"  is  the.  prologue  to  the  Nibelungen 
trilogy  winch  the  composer  contemplates.  Its 
rehearsal,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  first  perform- 
ance, occupied  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  we 
gather  from  the  account  furnished  by  Mr  Chor- 
ley  to  the  Athenaeum  from  Munich,  where  he  has 
been  residing,  and  where  he  witnessed  this  re- 
hearsal, that  the  production  was  as  dreary  as 
could  well  he  imagined.  For  the  occasion  the 
orchestra  of  the  opera  house  had  been  strength- 
ened, especially  in  the  harp  department;  it,  had 
also  been  sunk  out  of  sight.  Both  innovations, 
the  writer  states,  had  a  poor  elleet ;  the  accom- 
paniments sounded  weak,  wiry  and  ill  balanced, 
the  harps  no  more  potent  than  so  many  gnats. 
Much  was  anticipated  from  the.  scenic  resources 
to  be  lavished  upon  uRJieingold;"  but  even  these 
were  inferior  to  what  has  often  been  witnessed 
in  Paris,  London  and  Berlin.  Concerning  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  opera  we  leave  Mr. 
Chorley  to  speak  for  himself. 

"Das  R/wingold"  consists  of  four  scenes — the  first 
framing  three  swjmming  ami  sinking  nymphs,  who 
caracole  up  ami  down  the  hill-peaks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Rhine,  with  painfully  acrobatic  gestures,  to  a 
gibberish  of  vowel  sounds,  recalling  similar  cries  in 
t lie  Faust  of  Berlioz,  and — proh  pudor  ! — the  barking 
dogs  in  M,  Offenbach's  Roi  Bnrkmif!  After  this 
water-music  enters  the  hero,  to  the  following  eupho- 
nious line — ■ 

Garstig  Glattcr  glitsch'riger  Glimmer. 
The  entire  libretto  is  wrought  out  in  language  vary- 
ing between  such  hideous  cacophony  as  the  above. 
and  a  euphuistic  alliteration  no  less  remarkable,  the 
source  of  the  verse  considered.  The  march  of  the 
story  (which  marches  not)  is  no  le.s  singular  and 
Wagnerian.  The  legend  is  conducted  bv  a  series  of 
monologues,  with  the  occasional  production  of  by- 
standers who  have  nothing  to  say  and  do.  There  is 
small  apparent  reason  why  (Herr  Wagner's  Courage 
holding  out)  it  should  not  have  been  prolonged  for 
some  ten  hours  and  as  many  scenes  more!  And 
Dan  Rheingold,  he  it  recollected,  1.  represented  as 
only  die  first  of  a  scries  of  four  Festival  Perform- 
ances ! 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  "Rheinr/old" 
would  reveal  an  entire  change  in  Wagner's  style  ; 
that  it  would  be  composed  of  intelligible  melody 
Nothing  of  the  sort  is  manifested.  It  is  fully  as 
complicated,  tortuous,  rebellious,  as  those  former 
productions  which  have  rendered  him  the  most 
impa.yablt  composer  of  the  century.  In  lieu  of 
original  melodic  phrases  Wagner  has  appropri- 
ated in  the  most  unblushing  manner  ideas  from 
these  very  composers  against  whom  his  wrathful 
satire  has  been  aimed. 

The  opening  prelude  on  a  meagre  four. bar  phrase 
may  he  said  to  |  ro  line  a  monotonous  and  flowing 
water-effect  by  its  repetition  and  climax.  Theie  is 
a  stately  entrance  for  the  bass  voice  at  the  second 
scene.  The  appearance  of  the  Rhine  Nymphs  is 
announced  by  a  phrase  judiciously  horrowed  from 
Mendelssohn's  "Melusine"  overture.  Later,  in  the 
music  for  the  giants,  Meyerbeer's  resuscitation  of 
the  Nuns  in  "Robert,"  with  its  peculiar  'a  S  rhythm, 
has  hcen  no  less  coolly  appropriated  by  die  unblush- 
ing insultcr  of  Judaism  in  music!  The  diatonic 
descending  scale,  which  nenks  the  character  of  one 
of  dc-  giants,  is  noticeable  in  the  dearth  of  better 
idea--.     On  the  other  hand,  a  chromatic  progres  ion 


a  '■!  riding  aid  descending  I. -■cane-  most  til  ■  010  to 
tin:  ear,  I, <(.,u  e  of  iis  unmeaning  triteness.  The 
perpetual  use  of  the  trfmohiiiln  10  su]  port  'la-  recita- 
tives   1-    no   [ess    significanl   of  po\  1  >ri  v  of   resoui  ce. 

'!    a  1  apidii  v  and  n  .  ■  j      ion   1         nl    da    dcclai - 

ma  a  wi, 1  make  itself  mo-i  wearily  felt  by  all  who 
itmeinher  what  Gluck  and  (perhaps  a  fairer  com- 
parison)     Wei.ai      Cliuld     111  da      of     lla'p    dialogue.        J 

eai 1   Put    think    dial    the  orchestra   is  ill  handled. 

A,   has   been    formerly  observed    in    Herr   Wagner's 

con  inged    quartet    is    lean,  ■■:•.*>]  wants   the 

pporl  of  cent!  d    sound    in   its  tenor  portion  ;  even 

in  his  use  of  the  harp  our   iconoclast  is  puny  and   in- 

eti'ectivc  as  compared  with  Meverbeei  imd  Berlioz. 

The  performance  went  off  very  lamely:  even 
tie-  faithful  were  forced  to  make  excuses,  while 
the  majority  of  amateurs,  who  had  I n  attract- 
ed to  Munich  out  of  curiosity,  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  their  opinion. 

The  announcement  id'  the  performance,  more  than 
once  postponed,  find  drawn  together  a  large  and  in- 
telligent audience  of  dilettanti  artists  and  critics,  some 
from  places  as  far  a-liehl  as  London,  Paris  and  Flor- 
ence, proud  to  get  admission  10  the  rehearsal,  and 
the  majority,  at  least,  disposed  to  believe  and  ai  cfcpt 
whatever  the  arch-image  of  modern  German  opera 
might  vouchsafe  to  set  before  thein.  Curious  it  was 
to  observe  how  the  most  fervent  of  the  congregation 
began  to  shnnk  and  look  anxiously  hither  and  thither 
as  the  "allegory"  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hhine  was 
unfolded  —  nay,  should  I  not  rather  say,  enveloped  in 
fresh  mystery  ?  There  was  a  weak  attempt  at  mori- 
bund enthusiasm  when  all  was  over  ;  but  this  was  as 
significantly  transient  as  it  was  weal;.  Subsequently 
the  faithful  have  made  some  attempt  to  rally  in  nooks 
and  corners  bv  the  declaration,  as  old  as  theatrical 
defeat,  that  the  work  had  been  too  hastily  produced 
and  unfairly  treated. 

All  manner  of  excuses  were  sought  to  account 
for  the  scant  appreciation  of  Ihe  work. 

For  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  cordio  ty 
at  the  rehearsal  on  the  parted' the  audience,  "packed" 
as  it  was,  some  reason  must  needs  be  given,  and  Herr 
Richter  is  said  10  have  pleaded  for  more  rehearsal, 
being  seconded  bv  telegraphic  instructions  to  that 
cilcct.  from  Herr  Wagner.  The  scenery  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  music,  or  the  music  did  not  fit 
the  scenery,  or  the  actors  failed  to  act  properly  (where 
there  is  nothing  to  act),  or  to  sing  correctly  music  (in 
I'vciv  scene  of  which  a  hundred  false  notes,  more  or 
less,  woidd  make  not  the  slightest  difference).  Thus 
ran  the  excuses,  after  ten  weeks'  intense  and  arduons 
preparation  !  To  this  a  peremptory  refusal  was  re- 
turned by  the  Court  manager  of  the  theatre,  Baron 
von  Perfall,  and,  it  may  be  presumed  with  the  con- 
sent of  Herr  Wagner's  "kingly  friend," — Herr  Rich- 
ter was.  on  the  spot,  suspended,  and,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  half  a  dozen  Kapelhiteistei's,  who  had 
been  drawn  to  Munich  by  curiosity,  were  tempted  to 
assume  the  dangerous  responsibility.  All  save  one 
declined.  But  matters,  as  I  left  them,  were  at  a 
dead  lock,  owing  to  the  assumptions  of  Herr  Wag- 
ner, who  is  nothing  if  not  persecuted,  or  when  brew- 
ing a  storm. 

Tlie  idea  of  eking  out  meagre  music  with  gor- 
geous  scenery  is.  it'  not  new,  at  least  more  unfor- 
tunate than  usual  The  notion  of  a  practical 
rainbow,  up  which  certain  of  the  characters 
should  ascend  is  tit  all  events  novel,  but  even 
this  sensation  has  enjoyed  but  a  poor  result. —  Or- 

1  in  .int. 


The  Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 

Bv  William   Pole,  F.  R.  S.,  Mas.  Doe.,  Oxon. 

t  Concludes). 

Tie-  portions  of  the  Requiem  w-e  are  now-  consider- 
ing have  been  well  studied  by  German  critics  with  a 
view  to  discover  in  them  the  traces  of  Mozart's  hand. 
At  the  time  Breirkopf  and  llaatel  published  Siiss- 
mavei's  letter,  they  hinted  at  a  critical  comparison 
between  these  parts  and  Siissmayer's  known  compo- 
sitions ;  and  Weber,  in  the  very  article  attacking 
the  Requiem,  declared  that  Mozart's  spirit  shone 
specially  out  in  the  parts  claimed  by  Sii-smayer  ; 
adding,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  such  flowers  to 
have  grown  entirely  in  Sussmayer's  garden.  Be 
instances  the  Sanctns.  "so  truly  worthy  of  die  most 
High,"  alluding  to  the  indescribable  effect  produced 
bv  the  entrance  ^i'  the  bass  on  the  C  natural  in  the 
sixth  bar  ;  also  the  Benedictus,  so  wonderfully  noble 
and  sublime,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple  and 
devotional.  "Are  we  not  tempted  to  suspect''  savs 
he.  "that  among  the  sketches  there  may  have  been 
here  and  there  some  little  scraps   more  than  are  ac- 
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knowledtred  in  Siissmnyer's  letter  such,  fin  i  am 
pie,  as  a  very  little  morsel  "I  the  Stwcim  m  id  the 
BenrditUns,  or  a  wee  hit  of  paper  c  niaining  [lie 
beginning  of  the  Ar/uiis,  ai  d  so  on  '"  ( Itliei  rci  i  « 
ers  in  the  Cecilia  corroborated  tlieii  chief's  opinions 
adding  that  Mozart's  genius  undoubtedly  shone  oui 

throiifrh    these    parts,   tl gh    a  a  different  spirit  to 

that  of  il ther  poi tions, 

Mai  K.i  one  ol  the  (ii  -t  musical  frith  ol  th. 
says:  "Where  is  there  in  the  Requiem  a  single 
movement  that  does  not  show  at  least  a  traci  i 
Mo-art's  art?  Test  this  view  by  the  Ar/ntu  Da 
W'lni  can  attribute  to  Siissmayer  the  violin  h  ;ure, 
and  the  three  phrases,  Dona  eis  requiem''  If  Mozari 
ilnl  not  write  those— well !  then  i-  he  who  wrote 
tlirni  a  Mozart !" 

Seylried    says  ii    i     "i e    than   probable  "    thai 

Siissmayer  must  have  found  sket'  In  -  ol  these  parts 
Rochittz,  in  his  i.-v  iew  of  the  fii  i 1  publication  nl 
the  work,  and  of  Sii  ismayer's  letter,  say  "  'J  hal 
a  rival  part  ol  the  instrumental  accompaniments 
may  belong  to  Siissmayer,  is  quite  possible  ;  but  his 
works  ali.-a.lv  known  subject  his  assertion  ..I  an 
imp."  lam  share  in  the  Requiem  to  a  tolei  ihly  se  en 
criticism."  He  says  of  the  Sunclus,  "A  true  Sanc- 
tis, full  of  exalted  simplicity,  magnificence  and 
dignity.  What  mortal  lias  more  powerfully  por 
trayed  the  repose  and  the  immeasurable  fullness  of 
eternity,  than  is  done  here  by  the  strengthened  uni- 
son mi  the  C  natural,  and  following  pas  igi  ['he 
Bainliclus  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  in 
a  rreeable,  and  uni\  ei  ally  raprii  itii  •  composition! 
i  nli. a    iii  the  Requiem  or  el  cm     ire,  on    accoui 

I' Rsy,    eomprebcnsiblc,    and    natural     tnclndies 

and  harmonies  which   prevail   tl tgbout       It  is  im 

possible  to  .-Mia. a  separate  I itief  ;  on  account  i  f 

tin at  unity,  and  almost  unexampled  rescinhbmce 

»'"!  cspondeni f  the  jep  it  ate  p  u  ti  .  the  ' 

Inl  and  varied  connection!  ai  d   eoml  imitioi 
nothing   of    mam-   othei     i:  i  clli  m     s,    il    in  u 

necessary    to   I g    up  the  whole."     Regarding  the 

Agnui  I >, ...  he  says  .     "  This  chorus  al  ..   has   many 

promincnl    characteristic    i tics,    partiruhirlv    the 

noble,    touching,    and   passionate    o:  of- the 

prayer   for   etornal    repose,   three    tim       rcpea      I 
dilli  rent  keys,  to  the  words,  Bonn  .  i."     lie 

concludes:  "After   the    opinions     I     have    formerh 
expressed  about  Suessmayer,  .-an  ii  be  <uppo  .  I  ■' 
I    should  attribute  to  sin  h  a  composer  con 
which  I  .  onsid   i  woi  th ,  ol     u.  Ii  pi  aii  e  us   this  '." 

Roi  hlitz    believes    that    the    repetition  of  tin     ;     I 
movement  was  an   intention  of  Moz  irl ' 
the    altered    introduction  to  it   he  nol  his, 
would  have  written  it. 

Mnscl  wonders  how  the  Ah!  e   S 
put  faith  in  Sucssmnycr's  exclusive  claims  ;  a 
presses  his  astonishment  tliat  Suessmayer  c.  aid  have 

new  I;        i  posed  tl ssential  n  o<  em 

a  «  ay  as  i.i  have  deceived   the  first  art  coi 
for    forty  years,  into  the  belief   that    t;  ey   ivi  i 
art's  work 

Zelter,  Men  h  Issobn's  ma  ter,   said  of  the  I .  • 
i"-.  in  his  coi  respondence  « ith   Goethe,  "The   B    ■ 
dictus  i-  as  exi  .-Hi  in  as  it  i-  possible  to  lie     I 

sel I  tlci  air-  it  cannot  be  by    Mozart       Sues  maver 

was  acquainted  with  Moa  irt'      i  lino],  but  be  Ii  -  ' 

'" thoroitghh   initiated  in    it,   b:  .1    nol    pi  ipti.  ed    il 

in  his  youth,  and    indications   of  tl 
and  there  in  the  beautiful  I'      did   s  " 

( lulibichefF,    whose    masterly    woi !     .'■ 
share  in  the  immortality  of  its  hero,  -i  <  .  ' 
fully,  and   repeatedly,  in  favor  ol   Mo:  mi's  i  I: 
these  portions  ..I  the  R  -    iii  m       lie  savs   — 

"Suessmayei   .  Inim     to   have  i  oni] — A  tl  esc 
have  no  proof  in   Ins  favor,  nor  have  we  nny  .  i 
to  the  contrary       And  il   in  in  ittei  -  ol    irl  we  had  to 
give  a  a    in  matti  rs  ..I"  -  \\  il   Ian  ,  we  must 

admit  his  claim,  as  no  one  comes  forward  to  di 

il    with    him.     But    criticism    is  nol   I Id 

the  form    ol  Ian  .  the  true  proofs  of  the  an:!,.  . 
ol  a  mastei  worl    lie  in  the  work   itself.     The   travel 
ler  who  boasted  that   he  made  an   exl 
in  Rhodes,  may  be  asktsl  by  the  critics    'W  hj  i'l  i 
not  also  jump  as  high  or  as  far  here  '   1  do  riot  «  ish 
to  be  thought  unju  i  to  Sue  sm  tyer,  hut,  am.  ng  his 
many  works,  not  one  has  outlived   him    and   he  owes 
all  bis  present  notoriety  to  Weber      If  be,  howe'  i  r, 
a-  a   x  was  capable    of  composin  ;  three 

' ■•   ' ints    of   the    Requiem    wbicl  i     ,   they 

stand,    in  ci  i  tain   things,    belon    the  formei 

not  contrast  nnfin  01  ihly,  ci  her  in   id  :n    or  sti  le,  01 

coloring,    with    a    score    which    is    a  knov  ledgi  d   to 

form  the  highest  masterpiei f  the  greatest  mu  ii  al 

genius  of  all  time  ; — if  this  is  so,   we    must   nei  —  a 
rily  admit    one   of   two    things;  either    Suesstnnver 
has  therewith  begun  to  be  Mozart  and  ceased  to  he 
Suessmayer,    or  the  spii  it  ol    the    mastei    Ii  if 
down  from  In  aven  to  the  scholar,  for  the  pui 
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inspii  ing  him  h  ith  the  conclush  n  ol  the  Requiem  : 
ami    in    [his  ca«e  we   mil   I    admil    thai    thi     eel 

'  .  -  nevei  paid  him  more  Mian  one  visit  1 1 
ive  musi  heliea  ■  in  one  ..I  these  miracles,  I  prefer  the 
latter 

e    .  ei  tain    (so  far  as  there  ran  be  a  moral 

certainty  a! t.  anything)  that    Suessmayer    did    not 

■  ompiise  tin  -•■  ::  ,  irely    afresh,      Whether  be 

I. ..in  1  any  written  indications  for  the  fundann  ntal 
ideas  in  tl  em .  oi  «  bethel  he  n  cei >  ed  them  from 
Mozari  at  the  piano,  wild  verhal  expl:  nations  a-  to 
uruuientation,  «  ill  now  never  i>e  fully  known 
So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  some  indications 
must  have  served  him  as  the  guide  to  his  work  I 
will  go  further,  t   thai  ire  easily 

in  be  discovered  w  h  n  e  the  indications  hai  e  been 
sufficient,  where  they  were  insufficient,  aud  where 
th  ;   "  ere  entirely   wanting. 

"  For  example,   in  the  Bi     •<    '  -     and  :'  ■■      1 
M  izart's   ideas    were  indicate  icient  cleai 

ne*  to  make  il  pos  :iblc  to  carrv  .  ui  these  m  ive 
ments   t,,    the  .  xteni    origin  ill  icd        In    tin 

thi     '..  e,  as  il 

is  only  at  tin  emenl  that  ii  promises  •■ 

pass  every  ns    in    sublimity,      Wh  a 

emn  grandeur  !   V.  e  pre]    re  to  listei     v i th 

soul,  and  we    [rain  ei    ry     ud il 

moment  all  is  gone  bj  ':  Who  «  ould  bo  lib 
enough  to  make  i  pn  ent  of  tin  sc  ten  bat  to  Sti 
maver  ?     No  a  Wei  I  i-  mna, 

.......     i,,...:,,..  .      ..    • 

:    on.-    of   II  iii  lei's  finest  sul  '    which 

in.   ii    i1 

in   to    .Mi  ry  it   oul       s  .     •  m 

foiled    him 
Where  also      He 

I     .  to  tlie 

I   have  taken  I 

.  '     A  I 

'    '■'■ 
with    a  I  ir  lie   v 

..... 

fron 
re  Suessniai 
■    ■ 
He   would  not  place   bin  n  the   ] 

- 

I ! 
ist  have  wriil 

istomed  I 

■     I  I 

,-ariel 

m      si  "  i  i.is,l 

.,  ] 

forces  fro  i  I  ■  ■  !     A 1 1   I 

! 
In  tlic  .-1  '.:  ^       and,  indeed, 

.    .  two    0] 

tin :  — 

"How  M 

• 
I  Suessmayei 

rrives  at  tlie 
.  nothing  hot  I 

lie  /i  I 

this  th 

morn]  proofs,  that,  Sn  <  illy  ai  oidi  d 

in    his  woi  ■  rat! 

i  single  ides 

•    material 
.■\  idence    a-  to  the    t1. 

cm,  th      V1  I  that   even    tl 

..■:,    mal 

of  I  ■        mie 

manifestations  of  his  Proi    lei 

i  I'-,,    Jahn,  ir   his  i  f  Mozari 

ma  :    atti  ntion  ;-.  thi    question,  not  only  as  a    vi    i 

lei  :  ci  itic  'aai-. ''I.  I. nt  iak:n_'  advan 
that    '  i  on    the   sti  e    him. 

lie   call  ■    i  first  plac      to    tlie    much 

copious  use  of  the  ti I  a  whole 

t    thi    portion  ...     the  !;.  quiem,  th  in  in   the  I  inner 
parts     i    an  ei  idence  of   a    de  ided  cha 

al   th       '    ne,    much 

c!  urch     ■.  i  :•   :     in     upp  irl    ..f   the   voices,  it 
Moz  ui's   custom   '..    ii' '    t!   im   veri     parii 
'i  be  conclusion  of  the   /  he  pre 

grand    solemnity.       Tar     >  .  .  '  is    an  I    I 

\  T  do  a   t  -  c  the  force  of  this r  mai :       N."r  ly  all  Hand 

rr  ..ui..  .  i  .  .    ■     i ..  .   ,  ,    :,  ..      . .    ou  obviou     i    theticii 
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bars  are  a  repetition,  foi  instruments  only,  of  these 
last.  Then  follows  a  resumption  of  the  opening 
phrase,  mill,  w  nil  :i  new n  pic  lion  of  I  his,  the  move- 
ment is  rounder!  ro  us  conclusion.  Hence,  I  believe 
that  the  whole  was  ihe  work  of  one  minil,  if  nol  of 
one  moment,  winch  mind  was  Mozart's. 

Snncliis. — The  grandeur  of  the  opening  is  worthy 
of  any  ono  ;  bul  the  stupendous  effect  ol  Ihe  high  C 
for  the  liases  upon  the  word,  "pleui,"  with  all  the 
string  instruments  in  unison  upon  the  note,  and  the 
magnificent  rendering  of  Ihe  idea  in  the  text,  are 
evidence  of  the  greatest  genius  under  happiest  inspi- 
ration. 1  cannot  believe  this  really  sublime  though! 
to  have  emanated  from  a  man  of  whose  many  attest 
ed  works  not  one  note  is  remembered. 

Osamm  — Tins  might  have  heen  written  by  any 
sufficiently  practised  contrapuntist;  but  1  know  of 
no  evidence  thai  the  pretended  composer  was  a  suf- 
ficiently practised  contrapuntist. 

Uemdictm.  —  The  beauty  of  the  melody,  .and  its 
admirable  sustainment,  moreover,  the  peculiar  turn 
of  its  phrases,  all  indicate  Mozart  as  the  originator  of 

this  piece.     The   devi if  changing  the  modulation 

into  F  for  the  soprano.  I'm-  a  modulation  into  E  llat 
for  the  tenor,  when,  in  tie'  second  part  of  the  move- 
ment, the  melody  needs  modification  to  induce  its 
close  in  tin-  original  key  instead  ol  that  of  the  domi 
mint,  is  a  stroke  of  great  mastership.  The  allusion 
to  the  passage  with  brass  instruments  in  tin-  Introit 
on  the  words.  '  et  lux  perpetna."  may  have  been  acci- 
dental ;  it.  may  have  been  designed  to  suggest  that 
"He  who  cometh"  is  the  "perpetual  light."  It  is  a 
good  relief  in  the  general  coloring  ot  the  piece  ;  and, 
whether  upon  this  purely  technical  ground,  whether 
with  such  suggestive  design  as  has  been  hinted,  or 
whether  by  mere  accident,  its  appearance  is  admira- 
bly effective,  and  may  well  betoken  the  work  of  a 
master-hand.  Scarcely  so  docs  the  half  close  in  the 
key  of  F  that  ensues,  with  l lie  recommencement  with 
the  bass  voice  in  the  same  key.  I  suppose  that 
Mozart  might  have  made  the  instrumental  interlude 
terminate,  with  a.  lull  close,  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
foregoing  vocal  cadence  :  and  might  have  made  the 
passage  lor  the  voices  that  brings  about  the  return 
to  the  subject  continuous  of  this,  instead  of  a  new 
beginning,  This  is  a  supposition  only,  and  must 
be  received  as  such.  I  am  still  more  doubtful  of 
Moziyl's  having  touched  the  instrumentation  of  this 
piece,  further  than  to  indicate  the  employment  of  the 
bass  in  the  passage  tn  which  allusion  has  heen  made. 
I  think  that  he  could  not  have,  sanctioned  the  frivo- 
lous use  of  the  alto  and  tenor  trombones  that  stands 
in  the  score,  nor  the  duplication  of  the  bassoons  in 
some  passages  that  seem  to  demand  ihe  delicacy  of  a 
sinL'le  instrument,  nor  the  want  of  symmetry  which 
there  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  vocal  theme  in  F, 
ami  tlie  recurrence  of  the  same  in  B  flat.  The  same 
evidence  of  a  stranger's  interference,  however,  is  no 
table  in  the  inappropriate  passage  lor  the  trombone, 
in  the  "Tuba  minim  ;"  and  I  am  disposed  to  il  ink 
thai  if,  as  is  alleged,  this  stands  in  Mozart's  writing, 
he  can  only  have  set  down  the  notes  sketrhily,  to 
preserve  the  idea,  intending  always  to  transfer  chem 
to  the  part  for  some  other  instrument. 

Aqinm. —  The  heme  for  the  violins,  the  infinite 
beauty  of  the  first,  passage  to  the  words,  "dona  eis," 
and  the  character  of  the  whole,  strongly  indicate  the 
power  of  Mozart  throughout  this  piece — strongly 
protest  against  the  claim  of  any  one  but  himself  to  its 
authorship- 

I  think  that  there  being  no  complete  copy  of  the 
work  in  Ins  writing  no  more  disproves  Mozart's  hav- 
ing written  one,  than  the  same  fact  disproves  Sliak- 
spere's  authorship  of  Hamlet.  Even  ihe  question- 
able orchestration  in  the  pieces  above  noticed  may 
have  heen  a  mask,  purposed    to  screen    the    fraud    of 

an  impostor,  who  concealed  or    destroyed    the    c 

pleted  autograph,  in  order  that  lie  might  tale  to 
himself  the  inciedihle  Credit  of  having  had  part  in 
the  master's  masterpiece.  1  can  aver  that,  one  musi- 
cian has  played  an  unwritten  piece  to  another,  who 
has  reminded  him  of  the  entire  Row  of  iiis  own 
thought  when  himself  has  forgotten  it  ;  Mozart  may 
have  played  to  Suessmayer  some  portions  of  the  Re- 
quiem which  he  lived  not  to  write  ;  Suessmayer  may 
have  recollected  the  purport,  hut  not  all  the  details 
of  these,  ami  he  may  have  composed  when  he.  could 
not  remember.  lie  may,  however,  he  worse  knave 
than  fool,  in  wilfully  altering  what  I  suppose  to  be 
the  points  of  weakness. 

Faithfully  yours, 

1 1.  A .  Macfarren. 
I  have  spoken  with  many  other  eminent  musi- 
i  ian  on  ihe  suhject,  and  find  generally  the  same 
opinions  held  as  in  German}',  but  with  perhaps  an 
inclination  to  attribute  a  larger  share  to  Mozart 
Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  hi  w  ver,  speaks  strong- 
ly of  the  unevenness  of  the  wok  fjand,  in  particular, 
i-  disinclined  to  admit  Mozart's  hand  in  the  "Lacry- 
mosa." 


For  my  own  part,  alter  an  earnest  endeavor  with 
the  anl  of  a  tolerable  knowledge  of    Mozrat's  mu  ic, 

in  arrive  at.  some  discrimination  between  what  is 
and  what,  is  not  to  he  user  died  to  him   in     these    parts 

ofthe  Requiem,  I  am  content  to  give  up  the  problem 
as  insoluble. 

Such  is  all  the  evidence  we  can  hring  In  throw 
light  on  this  interesting  question.  It  amounts  to 
this;  that  although  no  historical  proof  exists  of  Moz- 
art  having  had  am*  part  in  these  portions  of  the  Re- 
quiem, vet  tin-  facl  of  the  scraps  of  music  being  given 
to  Suessmayer,  and  his  personal  communications 
with  Mozart,  render  it  possible  that  the  ideas  of  ihe 
great  master  may  have  heen  used  therein  ;  a  suppo- 
sition which  the  testimony  of  the  music  itself,  as 
interpreted  by  the  best  critics,  renders  more  than 
probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain. 

But  he  this  a-  ii  may,  there  is  enough  in  the  work, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  identify  it  as  ihe  grandest  effort 
of  the  genius  of  this  immortal  composer,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  emphatic  designation  of  it  with  which  we 
commenced  this  wonderful  story,  "Opus  slmmum 
vim  SUMMl." 


The  Hof  Theatre  at  Dresden. 

Beautiful  Dresden,  famous  for  combining  the  twin 
charms  of  nature  and  art,  has  heen  deprived  of  one 
of  its  principal  attractions.  The  Theatre  is  burnt 
down.  An  architectural  masterpiece,  and  tenanted 
by  one  of  the  best  troupes  in  the  country,  it  was 
equally  celebrated  for  symmetry  of  construction  as 
for  accomplished  performances  in  everv  department 
of  the  dramatic  art.  Many  a  traveller,  I  dare  say, 
mi  rending  these  lines  will  remember  the  pleasant 
evenings  he  has  spent  in   this    finished    home  of  the 

Thespian    goddess,    where  all  the  muses  in  ran n- 

cord  united  to  provide  a  feast,  for  eve  and  soul.  In  a 
single  hour  all  this  beauty  was  annihilated.  About 
noon  on  the  21st.  ult.  the  roof  of  the  building  was 
suddenly  enveloped  in  smoke.  A  few  moments  later 
a  lurid  glow  lighted  up  the  windows  of  the  upper 
story  Another  few  seconds  and  red  flashes  were 
seen  flickering  inside,  until,  with  terrible  simulra- 
ncousness,  tlie  glass  panes  were  burst  open,  and  the 
flames  leapt  forth  to  the  sky  from  everv  aperture. 
Within  fiftecen  minutes  the  stately  pile,  qniet,  majes- 
tic, hearing  the  same  solid  front  for  so  many  years, 
was  conquered  by  a  whirl  of  merciless  flames. 

But  out.  ran  a  bevy  of  ballet-dancers,  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  girls  in  white,  youthful  elires  of  the  then 
t.re,  surprised  in  the  middle  of  a  rehearsal.  lint 
jumped  from  windows,  or  slid  down  ropes,  artizans, 
scene  shifters,  and  other  employe's  fearfully  disturbed 
in  their  preparations  for  the  evening's  entertainment. 
Before  all  could  escape,  the  frie?.es  a.nd  statues  round 
the  roof  began  to  fall  from  their  pedestals.  The 
deadly  work  proceeded  with  overwhelming  and.  it 
seems,  unparalleled  rapidity.  Bv  the  time  the  first 
engine  arrived  on  the  spot  tlie  building  was  doomed. 
One  after  the  other  the  different  wings  assumed  a 
i'e  i  \  prominence*  Now  it  was  the  northern  side 
whose  sheets  of  liquid  flame  rose  high  above  the  vol- 
canic crater  formed  bv  the  rest  ;  then  the  raging  ele- 
ment shifted  to  the  west  ;  then  the  centre  sent  up  a 
million  sparks  out  of  a  mantling  volume  of  dense, 
dull  smoke.  At  last,  if  it  he  appropriate  to  speak  of 
first  and  last  in  an  occurrence  which  occupied  little 
more  than  an  hour,  and  to  tlie  stunned  spectators  ap- 
peared much  less,  the  whole  structure  -tool  in  ruddy 
glare,  a  seething  cauldron  of  lire.  As  though  the 
theatre  meant  to  he  true  to  the  last  to  t'-e  purpose  it 
had  served  dining  a  short  but  honorable  existence, 
there  was  a  perfect  theatrical  climax  in  the  process  of 
destruction. 

A  vast  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  neighboring 
square,  on  the  bridge,  and  the  Rruhl'sche  Terrasse, 
to  witness  the  awful  spectacle.  In  its  palmiest 
nights  the  house  had  never  delighted  so  vast  an  au- 
dience inside  as  now  gazed  witli  mingled  feelings 
from  every  possible  point  of  view  on  the  heuutifnl 
lair  terrible  closing  performance  The  brigade, 
which  had  turned  out  ia  force,  stood  by,  looking  on 
impotently.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  hut  to 
protect  the  adjacent  buildings.  For  hours  during 
and  after  tlie  conflagration  ihe  Hotel  de  Bi  lie  Vm — 
about  as  well  known  a  resorf  of  travelling  human  ty 
as  Tiagi  Kiilm,  or  the.  Grimsel  Hospice, — the  Catholic 
Church,  the  small  popular  restaurants  on  the  hanks 
ofthe  river,  and.  above  all,  the  Picture  Gallery,  with 
its  invaluable  and  unreplacable  contents  were 
drenched  with  water.  Fortunately  the  wind,  which 
j  had  heen  blowing  for  a  fortnight,  snhsided  on  that 
j  fata]  day.  But  for  this  lucky  circumstance,  Raphael's 
-  Sistine  Madonna,  Holhein's  Virgin,  and  Vandyke's 
Charles  I.,  might  now  exist  only  m  copies. 

Ai  one  time  the  prospect  of  preserving  the  Galh  ry 

appeared    so  precarious   if  localise  the  best  pictures 

'   io  be  removed  from  the  front  to  the  lack   wing.      It 


i-,  or,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be,  unlikely  that  the 
theatre,  with  its  multitude  of  inflammable  stnff,  will 

he  re>>Uill  in  its  old  place.  liy  It  o'clock  the  hoii-e 
wa-  converted  into  a  smouldering  ruin.  An  empty 
shell,  ihe  four  walls  stood,  enclosing  waste  and  rub- 
bish.     From   a  projecting    corner  of  the   rool  Riet- 

schel's  famous  group,  "I  trestes  pursued  by  the  I- li- 
nes" looked  down  on  tin-  desolation  below,  render- 
ing it  more  palpable  by  its  own  intactness.  Ilahnel's 
frieze  representing  the  Bacchantes,  from    an  admired 

I ■  ot  int.  was  reduced  to  a  heap  "I  broken  stones, 

and  Weber's  statue  in  the    pr made    at    the    hack, 

melancholy  as  ever,  had  now  a  n>i  <i  vis  suited  to  its 
mournful  expression.  With  the  theatre  were  de- 
stroveil  a  costly  collection  of  mediaeval  arms  and 
furniture,  the  gift  of  Royal  munificence  for  dramatic 
purposes  The  greater  part  of  the  side  scenes  and 
costumes,  as  well  as  the  library,  the  -cores  and  most 
of  the  musical  instruments,  not  being  kept  in  the 
home,  remain  for  future  use.  Notwithstanding  that 
these,  valuable  things  have  heen  saved,  the  loss  is  es- 
timated  at  a  million  thalers  (£150,006),  of  which 
.sum  little  more  than  a  tenth  is  insured. 

The  accounts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  fire,  con- 
flicting as  usual  on  a  sudden  and  rapid  catastrophe, 
seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  thai  it  might  have  been 
easily  obviated,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  effectively  con- 
tended against  when  once  kindled  In  a  loft  imme- 
diately above  the  centre  chandelier  some  workmen 
were  employed  in  preparing  canvass  for  transportable 
gas  pipes.  '  For  this  purpose  they  used  a  solution 
containing  benzoin,  and  notwithstanding  the  inflam- 
mable nature  of  this  stuff,  were  permitted  to  light 
pa-/illes  io  drive  awaiy  the  unpleasant  smell.  Now 
this  was  a  threefold  blunder.  It  is  unwise  to  apply 
henzoin  lor  such  a  purpose  at  all  ;  it  is  equally  so  to 
put  it  on  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre  ;  and  it  is  an 
additional  aggravation  to  permit  the  lire  to  be 
brought  near  such  a  combustible  substance,  especially 
in  a  place  so  liable  to  blaze  up  on  the.  shortest  notice. 
As  to  the  prudence  of  selecting  for  the  commission  of 
these  careless  tricks  the  driest  room  in  the  house,  ex- 
posed to  tin-  sun  all  day,  and  to  the  ascending  heat 
ol  ihe  chandelier  a  good  portion  of  the  night,  we  will 
say  nothing.  Hut  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that, 
though  the  accident  occurred  at  midday,  and  with 
plenty  of  people  in  the  house,  no  one  thought  of 
turning  off  the  gas.  It  was  this  oversight  which 
made  ihe  case  hopeless  from  the  very  outset.  If  it 
had  been  intended  to  experimectize  on  the  velocity 
with  which  the  igniting  spark  is  capable  of  being 
communicated  throughout  a  large  structure,  no  bet- 
ter provision  could  have  been  made  than  to  erect 
such  a  mass  of  wood  and  canvass,  overlay  it  with  a 
network  of  gas-pipes,  and  keeping  the  main  pipe 
open,  light  it  from  the  top  where  the  draught  is 
strongest.  There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  about  these 
theatres  at  Dresden,  Scleral  have  been  burnt  down 
within  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  present  house, 
the  finest  of  all,  has  stood  only  20  years.  It  was  the 
work  of  Semper,  the  most  renowned  German  archi- 
tect of  the  dav.  Until  a  new  theatre  can  be  built, 
a  ta-k  of  venrs,  the  performances  will  be  given  else- 
where, probably  in  the  Riding-School  or  the  Gewand- 
[lavs.  Dresden,  deriving  such  advantage  from 
strangers  and  travellers,  less  than  any  other  town 
can  afford  to  miss  thi-  prolific  source  of  entertain- 
ment. There  are  20  000  resident  foreigners  in  the 
place,  not  to  speak  of  the  -Imals  of  itinerants  visiting 
the  Saxon  capital  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
Large  enough  to  offer  all  the  conveniences  of  a  re- 
fined civilization,  situate  in  a  pictuiesque  neighbor- 
hood, and  not  loo  expensive  for  residents,  ii  has 
long  maintained  an  eminent  place  among  those  Ger- 
man towns  when-  the  various  enjoyments  ol   life  can 

pei  hap- .  In'  p ni  ii!  more  easily  than  anywhere  else 

Compared  to  Berlin,  which  is  as  expensive  as  Lnn- 
don,  as  tightly  ground  down  to  work  a-  New  York, 
ami  begins  io  be  again  a-  intellectually  active  as  it 
was  in  the  more  stirring  periods  ol  its  history— com- 
pared to  i!n-  money-making,  money-spending,  and 
excited  capital  of  Germany,  Dresden  i.-  an  elysium 
of  ease,  peace,  and  cultivated*  repose.  In  Dresden, 
the  theatre  was  an  institution,  and  the  performance  a 
rile  ;  in  Berlin  the  one  i-  a  speculation  and  the  other 
a  pastime. — Land.  Mm.    World. 


[From  the  Englishwoman's  Magazine.] 

Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea. 

Just  a  centurv  and  a  halt  ago  the  illustrious  Oer- 
m  in  composer— of  whom  an  eminent  writer,  Aaron 
hill,  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  God.  which  directly  in- 
spired the  songs  of  David,  and  lias  since  heen  con- 
cealed, has  reappeared  in  the  soul  of  Handel"  — 
composed,  in  1721,  tins  elegant  and  beautiful  poem- 
in-music  at  the  magnificent  mansion  of  ••Cannon-," 
the  ancestral  seal  of  the  English  Maecenas,  the 
wealthy  and  bountiful  Duke  of  Chandos. 
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Besides  t ho  liberality  and  patronage  of  genius  for 
which  this  nobleman  was  so  eminently  distinguished, 
there  is  an  incident  in  his  domestic  life  which  may 
interest  our  fair  readers,    and    which   shows    that  he 

had  also  a  deep    appreciation  of   i' harms   of  the 

gentler  sex,  having  taken  upon  himself  Hymen's 
rosy  chains  no  less  than  three  times,  The  storj  of 
Ins  third  marriage  is  a  romance  in  reality. 

One  day,  when    the   generous   and    kind    hearted 

Duke  was  absent  from  Ins  Inn □   a   journey,  he 

saw  at  the  door  of  a  rustic  inn,  where  the}  stopped 
to  chango  horses,  a  groom  ur  stable  helper  brutally 
beating  a  young  servant  girl  with  a  horsewhip. 

Touched  with  pity  for  this  helpless  victim  of  bar- 
barity, tho  Duke  went  to  interpose,  when  lie  was 
told  that  interference  was  useless,  as  tho  groom  and 
tho  girl  were  man  and  wife.  Such  was  the  state  of 
tho  law  at  that  time  in  this  country,  that  husbands 
were  permitted  to  beat  their  better  halves  to  any  ex- 
tent in  .t  stopped  short  of  death,  Thank  Hem 
we  havo  changed  all  that  !  The  groom,  thinking 
lie  saw  a  eli  mce  of  getting  rid  of  his  bargain,  accost 
ed  the  Duke  with  the  offci  that  le-  might  rescue  his 
v.  ile  ai  once  and  forever  he  huving  her  if  he.  thought 
proper,  a  proposal  which  the  Duke  accepted  on  the 
spur  of  tlte  moment.  Such  sales  were  nut  then  re- 
garded in  tin-  monstrous  ami  unnatural  light  in 
which  we  should  now  consider  them,  lint  when 
the  bargain  was  struck  the  Duke  was  puzzled  what 
to  do  with  Ins  new  acquisition.  lie  was  not  then  a 
wi.lowet ,  his  second  Duchess  being  still  in  existence, 

so  he  sent  the  poor  j_oH  to  school,   and  hail     In  1     I 

cated,  and  ultimately  raised  her  to  the  elevated  po 
sttion  of  third  Duchess  ol  Chandos,  a  station  in 
which,  it  is  said,  she  comported  herself  with  perfect 
die  n  1 1  v.  ,\s  if  to  remove  all  oh  ta  :lcs  an  I  scrupl  - 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  her  union  with  hei 
husband,  hoi  formci  tyr  mi  had  pre\  iously  drunk 
himself  to  death  with  the  purchase  money  that  had 
been  paid  for  her. 

Ii  was  at  this  nohlcman's  princely  mansion,  that 
"Acis  and  Galatea"  first  saw  the  light,  in  1721.  its 
composer   being  a  ;nr-i  there,  as  was  also  the  .vritei 

of  the   | in.    the    simple    In""  to  1,   '  ntle    mannered 

poet  Gay,  who  was  :u,\,  ,\  ,n  Ins  work  by  othei 
li.  who  also    frequented    there.       The    words    of   the 
beautiful  trio,  beginning,  "  I'he  flocks  shall  leave  the 
mountains,"  are  by  no  less  a  writ   r    than    Pope,  and 

the    reallj    charming    lin   -.  full  of  t tic   grace  and 

delicacy,  "Would   von    gain    the    lender    creature?" 

aie  by  the  poet  Hu 

ied  mi  11  win  k  of  I  'i  \  den's 

[is  first  regular  public  performance  took    pin 
1732,  and  it  is  curious  to    real   the    announcements, 
and  compare  them  « it.li  those  thai   h.u  ■ 
red  in  this  year  ol  ■    I  SG9     th 

is  striking.     I  [ere  .  ragt  iph  ,  or  what 

Mi    Puff,  "i  the   ' '  .'   ■,  call    '  preliminary," 

from  the   I  ' '    I  of  the  2d  -    Mai     IT 

"Wo  Inao    that   the  propriotoi  ■  ol    the  English   op- 
era will  vei a  -hoi  iK    p  -i  form   a  i 
opera,  i  ailed  'Acis  ami    i  riilatca,'   -  In  Mr. 

Handel,  vi  ith  the  grand  choruses  lecorn 

turns,    as    n    was    pi  rformed    h  fore   I 
Hake  of  Oh  ,n  ont       1    i     ■:  ■  •  in  reheat 

sal."     Finn  .lav-  nfier  this  was  followed  h\    th 
nlar  official  announcemeni  :  — 

"Ai  the  new  theatre  in  the  II  ivmarkct,  on    Thurs- 
d  iv  next,  th     1  I  ih   ei    M  \\ ,    will    he    performed,    in 
English,  a  p  istor.il  opera,  'Acis    and    i ; 
all  ih,-  .-in,;  uses,  scenes,  mm  :    ■  lecorn 

ii"ii-.  us  perforin  -I   hei his    i  Iracc,    the    1  > 

•  -handos,  ai    i  !ai ns,    In  in<.    the    first  time   i 

performed  in  a  theatrical    way         The   p  at    ol     ' 

by   Mr.  Manner,  heme  tie-  first  time  "I  I" 

in    character    on  any    stage;    Giilufm,    Miss    Arm-" 

This  lnd\  u.i.  .i  i, -hoi- i    the  afterward    -  -    ibrn 

ted  Dr.  Arm-,  and  n  was  ami,  r    :1m-    an  pici 

father,    a   <  a' I    m  ikei    and    m  hoi  tci   i     n    King 

street,  <  toveni    Garden,   that    this    entei  it    the 

English  i  ipera  House  was  conducted.       1   .  ■ 
inatiee  was  postponed  in  consequence    of  it    "  bei 
impossible  i"  get    ready  tho  ill  -  orations     scenes  and 
machines  before  thai   lime,"    till    the    17th    of   May, 
we  a  i;  took  plan-,  though    appan  i  it    the 

sanci ip|  ,  range 

as  ;l    ;:.  -i  .,,   u,  our    -t:  ict    noti    "      Ol     the    law 

of  copyi        ,     -  le  his  own 

in  ih--  I  [ay  market,  v.  hii  h   ho  then  con  I 
Handel,  howevi  t ,    took    up    tie-   gauntlet  of  rh  il  \ 
w  lm  h  leal  been  thrown  down  to  Inn,  an  1  on  tl 

ol     the     Juno  follow  i  i  -.    a-  ue(l    an     :""h  II 

the  D         '  .  to  the  effi  el  that,   "  In   tie-    King's 

re,  in  the  Hay  mat  kcl    on    Saturd  ", ,    the    loth 

"I    June    i\  ill  be   pet  foi  in  -I    i  s i  "a    -■     I    I       \ 

ami  i .  i  j   i,  i..|   and 

now  a  -.  i    -1  In  fan,    n  oh  .i  ■  mal    additions,  and    to 
he  performed  In  it  grc  n  r  number  of  the  best 
and  instruments.      There  will    he    no    action    on    th" 
stage,  hut  the  scene  will   represent,  in   a    picturesque 


manner,  n  rural  prospect,  with  rocks,  groves,  foun- 
tains and  grottoes,  among  which  will  he  disposed  a 
chorus  of  nymphs  and  shepherds  ;  the  habits,  and 
every  other  decoration,  snit'-d  to  the  subject." 

The  several  additions  are  of  n  nature   to   surprise 
im,  and  wonhl  probably  |  rovok    i  riticism  if  attempt 
ed  at  the  present  time  by    a   manager,   though  then 
introduced  by  tho  composer  of  the  piece,   prompted 
doubtless  by  the  desire  to  increase   the   attraction  t" 
his  own  theatre.     What  Handel  added  t"    the    origi- 
nal   core  w,  re  several  Italian  airs  and  one  chorus  in 
Italian  ;   ami ,  a-  the  leading  p."  ts  ol    Galatea     I 
and  the  giant  Polyphemus  were  undertal  en  by   Italian 
artists;   Signorn   Strada   ami    Signori    Sencsino  and 
Montagnana,   the   result    was     tie-   performance    of 
ile-  pastoral  in  an  olln  podrida  of  Italian    and    Eng 
l'-Ii,   which   must   have    had    rather   a   droll   effeci 

TlllS    In:;  -la-  |,|e,  , 1      f]    -.|i:|i-.,     "1      11""  ICal 

composition  does  not  seem  to   have  hit  tl      I     • 
ta-"'  mi  i; .  ta  u  production,   sine,-   it   wn 
formed   four  times  in  that,  and  the  same   numbei    in 
ile-  following  season 

We  must   pass  over  sue ling   rcviv  d 

exception  of  one  that  took  place  in  1739,  when    Han 
del   returned  ta  ile-  simplicity'  of  his  1 

ami  ivllii  !.    is   fill  til    I    r,  an."'.,  ll  le    a        be  "  !      tllC 

sion  when  ho    added  to  the 

horu  ,  "  I  [appy ,  happy,  we;"  and  the  later  one 

"I  ntury  afti  r, 

accompli  hi  I  scholar,    Wilham    i  li  u  les    M  i 

plaeed  it  with  all  the  luxui  I    ■' in 

hellishmenl  upon  the  Drury  1 

[oral  opera 
by  Mi    Geoi       '.---- 
opening  "I  the  Prince  s's,  -.a  I  •    I  S69 

■  Inch,   produce  1  on  tl 

may  he  justly  described  as  a   perfeel 

uisite   inn  ic,  admit 
the  pei  fi  -  lion  and  clast 

and    st   1  •      ,.;  tes. 

Tin-  scenes,  which  are  all 

■  "nl  to  a  de- 

-■ .  in    particular  the 

■    -'■  In   li,  now  -I  ishing   in  I 
gently  i  ipplin  r  ovor  I  the     -  i 

nymph  a  isom 

I   io  story  is  shorl  l 

laid    on    th  ■    .  i 

\ 

of  Cupid 

falls  if- 

1 

to  e> 
I  by  means  i  I  trm 

--I 

m  pie  i 

■■ 

i  us  of  vines 

thai  op  ■ 

as    well    as   tl  "Wrel 

led  n 
n  their  sci  tiful   v 

I 
to  add,       rend       I  in  truly 
well  1 1  me  I  i        i ' 

m ost  e>  '         m  the  two 

oprnno    '  ? .-  '■"■  a  "  1 1  a  li  '    yc    pi 

choir," i e  i      I  " Ve  vcrd a n I   p hi 

■   '  the  I  Ileal 

.;  "      1  I,--  ,1  i  :      twecn     ' 
I  of  pure 

im-hi  !■- .  a-  i    the  "I    -..".'        res  sits 

playing,"  and  that  for  Dam  - .-,  "Would   you  gain  the 
,  reature 
Mu      ,,'  th 

-  i 

trnlv  noble  cot 
t"     the    pnhh 

loom,  Inii  among  the  pi  eseni  must 

in   op 
portunity  of  tl  inning 

ii i    the   mightii  si    composei  s   of 


Bnr.sinx. — T!ie  Si  sdt  theatre  re  open  -1  with  B     I 
le"  en'i   /  '"'■  '■ 

Coisrnc;  — ( In  the   1st  Ocl  Hei      I 

comi aet  ope  a,  (  tc,  was   to  I 

I   ■       I  lucal  '1  In 

Darmstadt  — / '  ■    Vestal*      ''      v'      tini    '    5  hi    a 
rev  ived  a  ith  considerable  splendor  ■  ■■   -  -  en  -  -  , 


HI w sic  Jbroab. 

Worn  i -ii  i:  Festival. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Musical  II  'orld,  in  summing  up,  desci  ibes 
some  of  the  curious  features  of  the  "Festival  of  the 
I  hree    Choirs,"  ;i-  follows  : 

Apart  from  Mr.  Sullivan's  oratorio  little  in  the  flo- 
at Worcester  called  for  criticism.    The  managers 
wrif  satisfied  unit  one  novelty,  :» 1 1 <  1  determined  upon 
making    i'ii'   rest    of  then    programme    safe.      With 
/        '.  foi    Cuesday,  a  selection  from   Judas    .1/.'-" 
■  ■    ■  with  the  Prodigal  Son)  for    Wednesday, 
R        n  's  Mass  and  the  Lobgesang  for  Thursday,  and 
tl  e   Messiah  for    Friday,  they    carried  nut    their    pnr- 
pose   well.     At   the   evening  concerts   even   greater 
■  I  iken.     Mr.  Barnett's  Ancu  ut  Mai  - 
f «er,  the    Wo  V  ."'■■',    and    tin'    comprchensii  g 

1  ment   of  odds  and  ends,  i  anp from    B 

Yen'-  eighth  symphony  t«>  a  song  by  Blumenthal  (all 

more  or  less    familiar),  had    exclusive    possession  -f 

the  programme,     The  result  was  crowded  audiences, 

larger   in  the  aggregate  even,  than    those    which,   in 

IS66,  protested   rip  tinsi    1   irl    Dudley's   attempt  to 

I  I  i  held.      A-    the   noble 

Lord  is  still  i  m  ty  "net-  more    have 

!    towards    su  :cess  .     but    the    chief   influence, 

apart    I  "in    the   n  u      .    -.'-.is    that    of  the  Cathedral. 

The  fii         '         ec,  restored  suflii  ientl  y  to  mu  act  by 

-■  '1  not  so  much  n<  to  prevent  chi  ar  and 

he  e   for   the    audience,    as 

■  and  aisl  ■>,  ha  1  ni  i  me  m    hare    in   draw- 

s   day   after 

l)C    :i  d    i"!  ili"   *  -ollcge  Hall, 

■.■:■  'in'1  v    ni".  1.'.  enieni 

"■  erts  were  held.      The   audiences 

could  have  given  i  nvincing  proofofa  love 

■     tihmi »sion  '."  the  crowd- 

.    hearing  them.     A-  for 

■  \<\s    ''"'V    were  even  in    worse   plight.       If    it 

i  to  remain  in  a    small    unventi- 

l  apart  for  their  use,  the  ( Ihaptcr    Mouse 

e    has  lately  been 

ible,  hut  only   after  encouni 

■■   of  the   cloi  ters.       Worcester    has 

hesi  a   !  ■      ■  .i1  purposes  of  th"  three 

tight  to  set   about    building   a 

■  *  ■      -ii       ■  ■  '■  ■.'.  ■  h        Wc  obsei  \  •■  that    suitable 

':  be  made  for  *"tln      real  Maclagan"  and 
music-hall  luminaries;    why    not    for    high    as 

There  U  ■  \c  of   Worccs- 

■   Festival.     At  an  ■ 

,'ing  it  is   not 

■i    I '"  ■!-.  .il   time  is    not 
Uno  flag   on    the   top    of  a 

■i :n     wiu- 

Of  tin'  "Hi 

ad  seen  i   ■  ted    all    tin  ir  energies 

n  of  w  urcs       We  sh  :"  know 

...  npers  in  the  ] 

i  influx  i  if  the  latter 

■    '"   business  of  ilie 

1    n   lei  us 

!'■  Mnvoi 

esday  morning  in  his   otlicial 

-  may  hai  e  been  the  chosen   outlet 

m        Tli"  hospitality  wa 

... 

ncluding   county 
Suishcd    strangers, 
I  ■_-,  and 

a  little        ring      "Mi     Art  bur  Sullivan,"  says    ;i    lo- 
cal paper,  "led    the    National    Anthem    with    a   tine 
M  i  ■.    ■  ■■!  Won  i  -i"i  to  isti  tl  thi   !  \  \ 
i|  i  i '  i'ii  I !    in  ol  Wo:  cester    toasted  his 

■   I    ■    ■_■ I    deal  of  mutual 

'■■-■  ■'   ■■'■.,    however,   seems  to 

have  th*  ■.■-■'  healths  were  of 

the  greatest  consequence   nt    the    moment,  es- 

rectly   from    feast- 

'■•  ■     was 

■  .   including    the    procession    from 

the  G  I  .athedral,    in    which    howevi  r, 

lis  had  an   impos 
:  ■  ■        \  imber  of  big   men  in  robes 

mystei  ■  i       >\s  than  we  re  'ollcct  ever  seeing  out 

of  an  Odd  ]  ■  '  ow.  Bui  the  spectators  were 
not  mora  pulled  ai  this  than  the  big  men  seem  to 
have  been  by  the  <  lathedral  p:  ocei  lings.  i  »ne  of 
tin  rn.  .,*:<■:  ■         g  hii  i  :ing  at   the  or  :hes- 

tr:i   wii  buried  his  head   in  his  hai  as 

evirl  ;ntly  thought  h    pi    u 
ervi  "      The    id 
:  .i  m  oi  pen  ruled  the  listeners   at  each  &  ince  t, 

if  we  mayjudge  by  the  little  provocation  on  winch 
they  rose  to  their  feet      In  this  respect  the  .Vow    5 

urce  of  confusion.      All  stood 
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through  the  first  movement  of  the  "Credo,"  hat  half 
sat  down  while  Mile  Tietjens  sang  the  touching 
"<  Irucifixus,*'  and  rising  and  falling  went  on  till  the 
hist  notes  of  the  "el  vitam"  were  heard.  Such  are 
the  results  of  George  Ill's  half-involuntary  homage 
to  the  "Hallelujah,"  Some  arrangement  is  needed 
in  the  matter,  foe  if  worship  must  join  itself  to  pleas- 
ure the  union  should  be  regulated  by  accepted  forms. 

There  uric  two  classes  among  the  Festival  audi- 
ences which ,  Cor  different  reasons,  arc  worthy  of 
special  notice.  Both  were  to  be  seen  in  :i  state  of 
chronic  restlessness,  wandering  hither  and  thither 
with  the  vaguesi  of  purposes.  They  differed,  how- 
ever, by  doing  so,  the  one  with  supreme  self  satisfac- 
tion, the  other  witli  unconcealed  discontent.  The 
former  wore  rosettes  and  were  culled  stewards  ;  badge 
and  title  together  giving  the  prerogative  of  fussiness. 
Experience  more  and  more  confirms  the  idea  that 
no  sooner  dors  a  worthy  gentleman  adorn  himself 
with  the  Festival  ribbon  than  he  sees  something 
wrong  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  fhe  Cathedral 
which  requires  his  immediate  attention,  and  which  is 
never  set  right.  As  there  are  a  great  number  of 
stewards  the  confusion  they  create  may  he  imagined. 
It  would,  however,  be  hard  to  interfere  with  them,  so 
much  do  they  enjoy  themselves;  and  this  pleasure 
is  all  they  get  for  the  risk  of  undertaking  to  make 
good  a  possible  deficiency.  The  other  class  of  wan- 
derers are  the  representatives  of  the  press,  who  are 
turned  loose  into  the  Cathedral,  with  perfect  liberty 
to  stand  wherever  they  can  find  room.  That  the 
managers  wish  to  be  courteous  towards  the  gentle- 
men who  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Festival,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  dowht  ;  and  it  is  very  likely 
they  consider  a  roving  ticket  the  highest  of  privileges. 
.The  notion  that  liberty  to  walk  everywhere  (with  a 
right  to  sit  nowhere)  is  eonnected  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  seems  to  have  got  into  their  heads,  and 
they  act  upon  it  most  carefully.  A  musical  critic  in 
motion  or  propping  himself  up  in  a  corner  is  unas- 
sailable. Seated,  lie  is  likely  to  have  half  a  dozen 
stewards  bear  down  and  sweep  him  away. 

When  writing  upon  these  Three-Choir  Festivals  it 
is  hard  to  refrain  from  making  a  contrast  between 
what  they  are  now  and  what  they  were  more  than  a 
century  ago  Year  by  year  the  public  is  told  of  their 
founder,  Or.  Bisse,  and  his  humble  beginning  of 
that  which  is  now  a  great  musical  institution.  With- 
out discussing  either  the  Doctor  or  bis  work,  we  may 
point  out  the  very  few  features  of  the  past  retained 
by  the.  present.  There  is  the  special  service  which 
inaugurates  the  proceedings,  and  at  which  the  "Three 
Choirs"  are  still  presumed  to  assist.  This  was,  in 
the  beginning,  all  the  Festival  ;  it  is  now  of  lessen- 
ing importance,  chiefly  hecanse  no  pains  are  taken 
with  the  music.  The  "choirs"  do  their  work,  if  pos- 
sible, even  in  a  more  perfunctory  manner  than  on 
common  occasions,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
an  ordinary  service  rather  than  one  which  makes 
disappointment  inevitable.  Another  relic  of  past 
days  is  the  organist-conductor,  a  curious  hybrid  to 
be  seen  nowhere  else.  When  conductors  sat  at  the 
organ,  the  predecessors  'if  Messrs.  Done,  Smith  and 
Wesley  were  in  their  right  places  ;  but  now  that  the 
baton,  an  instrument  even  more  powerful  for  evil 
than  for  good,  lias  come  into  fashion,  and  its  wielder 
is  expected  to  be  the  prompter  and  animating  spirit 
of  those  under  him,  the  gentlemen  we  have  named 
occupy  a  position  fairly  entitling  them  to  pity.  Tlu.v 
do  their  best,  but  their  best  is  sometimes  fruitful  of 
harm.  Happily  the  orchestra  proves  equal  to  most 
emergencies,  and  the  spectacle  of  band  and  chorus 
running  awav  with  their  chief  is  no  uncommon  epi- 
sode at  the  Three  Choir  Festivals.  We  do  not  join 
in  the  cry  for  a  London  conductor,  hecanse  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  change  would  be  fatal.  Re- 
move the  local  organist  from  his  post  and  local  in- 
terest in  the  affair  would  want  its  chief    stimulus. 

Baden. — A  unique  operatic  performance  was  giv- 
en, a  short  time  since,  at  Madame  Viardot's  villa. 
The  opera  was  /<  dernier  des  Sorciers;  the  perform- 
ers being  Madame  Viardot,  who  composed  the  music; 
M.  TurgeniefV,  who  wrote  the  book  ;  Madame  Viar- 
dot's fair  pupils,  and  Madame  Viardot's  son,  a  young 
gentleman  of  fourteen  The  onlv  man's  parr,  that 
of  the  old  sorcerer,  was  sustained  by  M  Turgenielf 
As,  however,  he  cannot  sing,  the  vocal  music  belong- 
ing to  the  part  was  sung  hehind  the  scenes  by  Herr 
von  Milde,  from  Weimar,  M.  Turgenieff  making  the 
corresponding  gestures  upon  the  stage,  nay,  upon 
the  execution  of  roulades,  opening  his  mouth  and 
fetching  brcatli  as  though  he  were  really  singing. 

Munich. — Tt  appears  that  Herr  von  Perfall  gave 
his  Majesty  of  Bavaria  to  understand  that  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  see  lien  11  Wagner's  influence 
summarily  terminated,  or  to  accept  his  (Her  von 
Perfall's)  resignation.  Mis  Bavarian  Majesty  chose 
the  former  alternative. 


SJtohjjjt's  Sonrnal  of  Hlv.su. 
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Concert  Review. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cldis  have  gone! 
They  set  out  on  their  western  tour  last  Monday, 
only  to  return  with  Summer,  for  we  have  no  Spring. 
They  took  their  leave  most  gracefully  nod  feelingly 
by  giving  us  their  only  concert  here  this  season,  last 
Saturday  evening,  in  the  Chiekering  Hall,  the  won- 
ted place,  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  their  music  for 
so  many  years.  Of  course  the  room  was  filled,  and 
by  those  most  in  sympathy,  and  longest,  with  classi- 
cal chamber  music  of  the  kind  which  these  men  have 
interpreted  among  us  winter  after  winter  now  for 
twenty  years.  These  ?  We  mean  the  Club  ;  of  the 
original  members  only  Wulf  Fries,  and  Thomas 
Ryan  still  have  part  in  it.  That  concert  brought 
out  many  old  faces,  pleasant  indeed  to  see,  who  were 
among  the  faithful  from  the  first  ;  they  came  to  re- 
new their  youth  in  the  old  and  still  live  strains 
which  lifted  them  out  of  the  prosy  commonplace  of 
life  so  many  years  ago.  Nor  were  they  disappoin 
ted.  The  concert  must  have  realized  to  all,  the  hope 
witli  which  they  went  to  it. 

Was  it  only  that  the  moral  and  subjective  con- 
ditions were  so  favoring  ;  that  it  happened  just  to 
meet,  our  mood  and  take  us  just  when  we  most  need- 
ed it ;  that  the  occasion  rendered  the  hearer  more 
impressible  and  clairvoyant  to  the  masterworks  than 
usual  1  or  did  they  really  sound  better  than  they  ever 
did  to  us  before  ■?  Didt.be  Club  really  play  better 
than  their  wont,  feeling  so  sure  of  sympathy,  and 
wishing  to  leave  a  very  significant  somewhat  of  them- 
selves behind  ?  At  any  rate  it  seemed  so  to  us. 
The  compositions  hardly  ever  came  to  us  so  clearly 
so  full  of  nerve  and  delicacy  ;  never  have  they  seem- 
ed more  fresh  and  new-created.  The  tones  of 
Fries's  'Cello  were  richer,  sweeter,  nobler  than  evei 
— so  it  seemed, — and  it  was  hard  to  part  with  them. 
And  Schcltze's  leading  violin  lacked  not  a  like 
tantalizing  eloquence.  The  "middle  parts"  never 
sounded  quite  so  warm  and  full  of  feeling. 

The  three  works  performed  by  the  Club  were  of 
the  noblest  in  themselves,  and  identified  with  the 
best  moments  in  its  history.  For  the  opening,  they 
gave  the  first  of  Beethoven's  "Rasoumowsky"  Quar- 
tets, (Op.  59,  in  F),  with  its  noble  Allegro  led  in  by 
the  'cello  melody,  its  most  imaginative  and  frolic 
Allegretto  Scherzando,  its  melancholy,  deep  Adagio, 
and  the  Finale  with  the  pert  little  Russian  theme 
which  it  plays  with  so  capriciously  and  daintily. 
For  the  close,  was  chosen  the  B  flat  Quintet  of  Men- 
delssohn (op.  87),  a  never  failing  old  favorite,  which 
may  be  called  the  corner  stone  on  which  the  Club 
began1, to  build  itself  up  twenty  years  ago.  In  the 
middle  of  the  programme  was  placed  the  great  Schu- 
mann Quintet  with  piano  (in  E  flat,  with  the  solemn 
march  movement  in  the  middle).  Mr.  Cari/yle 
Petersilea  played  the  piano  part  with  brilliant 
mastery,  and  the  whole  work  was  intensely  relished. 

There  were  choice  vocal  selections  also.  Miss  Jen- 
ny Bosk,  of  Baltimore,  who  had  studied  long  in 
Leipzig,  and  has  won  distinction  since,  the  lady  en- 
gaged to  accompany  the  Club  on  their  tour,  sang  the 
second  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night's  Arias  in  the  "Magic 
Flute,"  showing  a  pure,  sweet,  firm  soprano,  of  high 
range  enough  to  execute  its  extra  high  bravura  pas- 
sages, and  singing  in  an  intelligent,  good,  honest, 
unaffected  German  manner.  A  further  display  of 
bright  and  birdlike  execution  she  gave  in  "The  Rus- 
sian Nightingale"  by  Alienoff.  Mr.  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney, with  his  superb  basso,  sang  Schumann's  "Two 
Grenadiers"  about  as  admirably  as  one  could  wish 
to  bear  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  he  must  repeat 
it. 


Caiu.OTTA  Patti. — The  four  concerts  given  du- 
ring the' past  week  by  this  renowned  cnntatriei  made 
a  marked  impression.  We  heard  but  two  of  them, 
the  first  and  the  last,  but  these-  afforded,  doubtless, 
all  the  data  for  a  fair  estimate  of  what  the  whole 
amounted  to  For  our  part,  we  had  never  heard 
Carlotta  before  ;  while  she  was  singing  in  Boston  in 
18<il  we  were  listening  to  her  sister  Adelina  in  Lon- 
don. We  were  therefore,  when  she  came  upon  the 
stage,  surprised  to  see  her  physically  so  lame,  and  in 
the  matter  of  toilet  so  elaborately  and  artificially 
made  up  ;  the  charming  naturalness  and  simplicity 
of  the  younger  sister  was  wanting,  vet  she  is  hand- 
some, and  has  a  genial,  bright,  and  amiable  expres- 
sion. Her  singing  is,  as  has  been  commonly  report- 
ed, of  the  florid,  birdlike  character, — the  very  perfec- 
tion, so  far  as  our  memory  goes,  of  facile,  brilliant, 
wonderfully  varied  In.ivuni  execution.  It  gave  us  a 
new  sensation,  nor  bv  any  means  of  the  noblest  kind, 
but  certainly  delightful  for  the  moment  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  anything  done  perfectly.  Her  voice 
is  of  the  finest  quality  for  its  peculiar  work  ;  not 
large  of  course  in  volume,  not  with  a  "tear"  in  it, 
bnt  sweet,  pure,  vibrating  with  a  peculiar  lifesome- 
re'ss.  not  the  velvety,  tame  sort  of  sweetnoss  or 
smoothness,  but  with  a  certain  wild  tirvor  which 
stimulates  instead  of  acting  as  a  soporific  on  the 
nerves-  Imagine  such  an  organ  cultivated  to  the 
highest  degree,  imagine  it  performing,  with  wondrous 
ease  and  certainty,  with  every  grace  of  light  and 
sh  ide,  whatever  can  be  done  by  flute  or  clarinet 
("Carnival  of  Venice"  variations,  for  instance)  ; 
imagine  it  also  startling  the  ear  at  times  with  strange 
impromptu  (calculated)  escapades, — and  what  more 
need  be  said  ?  Yes,  something  more  ;  this  is  not 
singing  in  the  highest  and  most  soulful  sense  in 
which  the  art  of  song  has  ever  been  esteemed  divine. 
Spirituality,  pathos,—  loftv,  impersonal,  religious 
sentiment, — intensely  personal  dramatic  passion, — 
are  not  among  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
In  the  Oratorio  one  could  hardly  think  of  it  In  Op- 
era its  sphere  would  be  the-  playful,  florid,  comic 
style,  ami  there  no  doubt  plenty  of  grace,  intelligence, 
espieglerie  and  liveliness  of  all  sorts  would  go  with 
the  voice.  Nor  can  we  deny  a  fair  degree  of  just, 
refined  expression  ;  this  appeared  clearly  enough  in 
the  more  serious  passages  of  the  air  from  Linda  and 
the  duet  from  V FJt^n  , /'.-.</,  ee,  in  the  Andante  part 
of  the  Mozart  Aria  of  the  Queen  of  Night  (in  the 
"Sacred"  concert),  as  we'll  as  in  Gounod's  modern 
sentimental  melody  imposed  noon  Bach's  simply 
complete  little  Prelude.  That  Mile  Patti  has  arch 
humor  was  apparent  in  her  delivery  of  "Comin'  thro' 
the  Rye,''  one  of  the  selections  of  her  "Sacred"  con- 
cert 

As  to  the  filling  on'  of  the  programme,  the  aver- 
age both  of  solo  talent  and  selections  was  much 
above  that  of  popular  "star-"  concerts  generally. 
There  was  comparatively  little  trash  inflicted  Next 
to  Mile.  Patti,  the  pianist,  Mr.  Theodore  Rittf.r, 
bore  awav  the  honors.  Fie  is  young,  and  unaffected 
in  manner.  His  touch,  for  clearness  and  vitality, 
his  art  of  finelv  distributing  the  accent  over  all  parrs 
of  a  phrase  or  passage, — in  a  word  his  phrasing, 
light  and  shade,  &c,  arc  remarkable  to  a  degree 
amounting  almost  to  originality.  Nothing  could  lie 
finer  than  his  rendering  of  the  little  Ganotti .  by  Bach, 
and  a  couple  of  dashing,  graceful  fancies  of  his  own 
("/>  Courier,"  and  "Tourbilhn,"  if  we  remember 
rightlv  the  name  of  the  "sacred''  .selection).  The  va- 
riations in  the  "Kreutzer"  Sonata  showed  him  at 
home,  too,  on  classical  ground  ;  vet  we  were  aston- 
ished that  one  so  competent  should  reproduce  so  lit- 
tle of  the  essential  character  and  charm  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "Spring  Song."  Mr.  Pkeme  is  a  finished, 
sound,  true  violinist,  as  we  have  known  here  before, 
and  gave  a  good,  rendering  of  the  Andante  and  Ron- 
do of  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  the  "Kreutzer"  vari- 
ations, several  fantasias,  &e.  Tire  need  of  an  orches- 
tra for  the  hest.  hearing  of  both  these  artists  was  much 
felt ;  owing  to  out-of  town  engagements  of  so  many 
of  our  musicians,  we  are  told,  it  was  not  possible  to 
procure  one.  For  other  singing.  Rig  Ronconi, 
Herr  Habei.m ANN  and  Herr  Hermanns,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  kind,  contributed  acceptably. 


Next  in  Order.  The  first  of  Mr.  Ernst  Pera- 
r.o's  four  matinees,  at  Chiekering  Hall,  will  be  on 
Friday  next,  Oct.  29,  at  4  P.  M.  His  programme 
opens  with  Beethoven's  Overture,  op.  124,  in  C 
(""Dedication  of  the  House";,  of  which  he  will  play 
a  piano  arrangement  bv  E  Pancr.  Miss  Whitti  s" 
follows  with  one  of  Loewe's  Ballads,  works  which 
have  waited  too  long  to  be  known  here,  at    least   in 
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the  concert  room.  Then  Mr.  P.  will  play  two  of  the 
Studies  by  Moseheles,  from  his  best  creative  period. 
After  h  Schuberl  Song  from  Miw  Whit  ten  ("/..  Met 
sage  d' Amour"  I,  the  mosl  formidable  of  nil  Sonatas, 
Beethoven's  op  106,  will  conclude  ihe  conci  ri  Al 
the  second  matinee  (Nov.  12)  Mr,  Listemann  will 
join  him  in  the  "Kren  titer  Sonata." 

—  On  the  same  evening,  a  novelty  to  Boston  ears 
in  the  wav  of  Orchestral  music.  Thkodore  Thom- 
as, of  New  York,  with  Ins  "  Grand  Orchestra,  of 
over  Fifty  Performers,"  and  a  number  of  eminent 
soloists,  will  give  then  the  first  of  his  ih'ree  concerts. 
The  programmes,  as  we  understand,  will  be  such  as 
wo  have  often  had  reported  of  his  New  York  con- 
certs, a  mingling  of  classical  and  popular,  embracing 
several  Symphonies,  Overtures,  &c  ,  by  the  mosl  re 
cent  of  the  German  composers. 

—  The  Lisri.MWN  n.i  uini  Matinkes  are  ar- 
ranged for  Nov.  24th,  Dec  8th,  22d  and  29th.  The 
party  consists,  as  before,  of  the  brothers  Listemann 
(1st  and  2d  violin),  Mr.  Heindl  (viola),  and  Mr. 
A  Si  Ck  violoncello)  The  Quartet  was  so  good, 
in  its  first  season's  trial,  that  now,  after  a  year  more 
of  practice  and  mutual  assimilation,  it  must  be  ex 
cellent.  The  following  string  Quartets  will  be  played 
during  the  short  season  :  Haydn,  in  C,  op.  76,  No. 
.s  ;  Mozart,  in  1>  .  Beethoven,  in  V,  op.  59,  No.  1  — 
the  same  that  we  heard  at  the  farewell  of  the  Quin- 
tette Club  ,  Schubert,  in  I>  minor,  (posthumous)  ; 
Schumann,  in  F,  op  41 ,  Mo.  2  ;  Rati  (new  man),  in 
])  minor,  op.  77  ;  and  Volkmann  (ditto),  in  E  flat, 
op  (■'•  Beethoven's  greal  B  flai  Trio,  op  9"  we 
suppose  with  Perabo  at  the  piano  — will  also  I  ■  ■ 
place  in  one  of  the  programmes 

—  The  first  Symphony  Conci  in  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association,  wc  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers,  comes  week  aftci  next,  on  I:.  i 
afternoon,  Nov.  -I.  The  programme  was  given  in 
our  last.  The  orchesti  a  is  lai  ■<  i  than  before 
with  Listemann's  violin  to  trace  the  melodic  outline, 
and  a  ti  nl  v  i  icli    and    noble    i  nst  ml  'e  of  I 

fail  to  make  the  revival  ol   Spohr'i    I  i  Sym 

phony,    "The     Consecration    of    Tones,11    efl     live 
Miss    Wiim  tin's     sons    selections,    too,    are    ven 
choice.     Great  will  be  the  crowd,  and  the  only  regret 
is  that  there  arc  not   best  seats  t  ir  all.     There  has 
been    sunn-  complaint  because  a  third  part    (;  ot  "two 
thirds")  of  the  seats  in  the  Music  Mall  had  been  sub 
scribed  for  privately  among  the  members  of  the  As 
sociation  before  the  public  sale.     But  it  is  this  mcth 
od  which  has  guarantied   these    concerts  now  foi  five 
years;   without  it,  the    concerts    originalh  could   not 
have  been  risked  at  all.      Moreover,  it  ensures 
music  lovers,  to    the    con-  tant    patrons  ol   the 
music,  a    greater    certainty  of  hearing    it    under    the 
pleasant  conditions  of  comfortable   ;cats,  neai     ■■    ■ 
of  friends,  &c,  than    they  could   have  in   the   i 
and  tnmhle  system  of  "first  come,  fii  -t  served"  at  the 
window  of  the  ticket  office.      It    has  been  the  wish  ol 
the  members    to    accommodate  all,  impartially,  who 
desired    to    partake  of  these  rare  feasts;  no  one  has 
refused    an    applicant,  whether  friend  or  stranger,  a 
chance  in  tin-  preliminary  (or  guaranty     ml    i  ription, 
provided    he    applied    in    season  and    before    the    list 
had  grown   so   large  that   it  was    purposely  closed  in 
older    to   allow  a  better  chance    to    the    public.      We 
have  not  room  here  to  explain  tins  fulh  enough,  but 
\\  e  :n  e  confident  that  wc  could  sari  '  ■.    'An  Old  Con 
cert  Goer,"  who    complains    in    Wednesday  s   I 
•  i  ipt,  could  v\  e  talk  \\  i  tli  him. 

—  Miss  Autiusi  \  Kntmjbs,  daughter  of  the  well 
known  viol  mis!  in  our  orchestra,  who  has  been  taugiit 
with    great    care  since  she  was  seven  years  old,  will 

her  first  Gi  and  ( Concert  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
Nov  20.  She  will  sing  the  celebrated  "Letter  Alia," 
from  Don  Giovanni,  Mozari  ;  //  ISrindisi,  from  Ver- 
di's 1/ ■  ■•■■  beth,  and  the  "Carnival  of  Venice,"  with  its 
mos;  difficult  vatiations  a  Vi  Patti  ?)  She  will  be 
assisted  by  the  following  distinguished  artists  Mr 
Cakltle  I'i  i  i.kmi  i  v,  pianist,  Mr.  Bernard   Lis 

HM\\\,     viol  i 'list,      Mr     J.     I''      UuDOI.PIISKN,     bai  1 

tone,  Mr  Tu.  Biccui  n.  solo  bassoonist  (his  first  ap 
p  i  ranee  in  a  solo  to  I'  is  to  i),  and  the  full  Germania 
Orchestra,  with  Caul  Zekuaiis  a-    Conduct* »r. 


Ei  se  \\  1 1 1  re.     The    Worcester    County    Musical 

Convention   has  1 n   holding  its   12th  annual  Festi 

val  this  week,  at  Mechanics'  Hall.  TU-  Worcester 
Convention  seems  to  take  the  lead  among  others  in 
f'ie  aspiration  towards  higher  and  nobler  tasks  of 
musical  performance.  There  was  a  time  when  Sym- 
phony Concerts  and  whole  Handel  Oratorios  had 
not  become  Convention-al,     The  Palladium  tells  us  : 

Tin-  Convention  opened  on  Monday  morning,  with 
in os r  em  onraging  prospects  of  success.  The  chorus 
was  larger  than  nt  anv  previous  open  oil',  and  nil  i  n 
tered  into  the  work  with  eagerness.  The  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  have  thus  far  been  devoted  to  the  study 
of  church  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Geo  F. 
Root,  ami  ihe  evenings  to  "  Samson  "  under  Mr. 
Zcrrahn's  lead.  The  two  matinee*  have  proved  verj 
inten  :ting,  and  one  is  announci  d  for  em  h  afternoon, 
I  i  Ida  v  e  <ceptcd  The  first  ci  mcert  will  be  givi  n  to 
night  undci  ihe  dire  l  on  of  Mr    Root,  with  r  n 

Ini is  programme      Tomorrow   morning,  nt   nine 

o'clock,  he  will  give  his  views  relating  to  '  Ihnreh 
M  ii  in  as  Q  i  ■'■ '  of  Woi  ship,  to  w  :  ich  he  ii  i 
clergymen.  In  the  evening  Rossini's  Sfnhat  M  ' 
will  he  given  with  accompaniment  by  a  select  orches 
rra  often  pieces;  including  sufficient  wind  instru- 
ments to  make  it  hi  illianl  ai  ective  ;  and  an  in- 
strumental selection  will    be    given    by  this  orchestra 

in    the    miseellai as    ■  the    programme. 

Mrs  II  M  Smith,  Mrs  A  C  Munroe,  and  M 
Simpson  and  Whitnev  will  si], tain  the  solos  Fri- 
day afternoon  brings  the  pi  m  of  the  week,  the  al- 
ways delightful  Symphony  Conner!  "  ■  Orches- 
tral I  mion  .  hony  will  be  Haydn's  in  I ! 
liar,  an  I  othet  lions  will  make  up  the 
programme  Fi  hi  close.*  the  week  w*th 
Handel's     oraiorii            5  ,  with    larj 

.  -.■.  i  ew  to  a  W  ■  i 

ter  audience. 

[n  Now  Yorl  ■  ,:  i   ■     i 

ling  wi  clcsiasl  cal  M  usic,  -  M  .  M 

Vntl  em   ,  ;  -    I  i,  Bach,  1  toi  dn,  Moz  u  t, 

:      ,  ■ .    !      M  I    |  ' 

..  .  v.  ith  full   on  In  stm 

ei    .    _■[[   ,  cd   b>  J  ■>  v  K3  Pkch,  Mus    Doi    i  »xon  . 

which      ■  ;  ■-     and     1 1 1 e ! r 

.   , , : .  ■    to   be    s '  i , ,  ■  1 1  \  p  ri  vat  o,  nn  d    the 
reporter   element   kept   our       -    ■  tin 

ing  cit      n      I    Sen   Vot  l.    havi     su  100  ii 

to  ei..!1  Ic  1  >r.   Peck  to  n  ■  concci  ts  nil 

they  should  be  to  satisfy  :.  h  id*  al. 

In    Phila  i    Mi    Cari    W<  >i  i  soiin    - 

a  pi  .n  t"  :  a  '  I)  i  thoven  Society ,"  to  brii 
choral  works  as  Schumann's  "P  I ' 

Mendelssohn's  "Wulpnrgis    Vj;'?."  &c.     Tv* 
cei  ts  v.  ill  he  givci  »n  ;  hut  the  one  pai  ti  u 

-;,  of  this  first    reason   is  the  stud)  ol   ,; 
ruses  of  the  Ninth   Symphony,  '  for  a   lit  ci  '■  bration 

i    ^Iasti  r's  Ci  Birthday,"  1  >ci     1 7    I  S70. 

Mr.  W.  also    suggests    the  en  i        ol   any  sur- 

plus   monei .    ol  n   "  Bccthot  en    Stipei   lium" 
musical  cdw  itioi 
but  j i  in  m 

We   hod  somi  thing  to  s  ty  of  the  opening  of  ihe 
new  i  lerman  organ  ol   the  Fii  -t  t  Inarch,  and    ol    Mr 
Thayer's  Organ    Recitals  there,    but    no    room   re 
m  iins  at  present      We  copy  a  desci  iption  of  the    '  ;i 
another  page. 


Ni  w   York,  Oci     18  —Max    Maret 
going    to    try  his   hni   I  at  1  nlian  *  (pern  this  w 
although  he  was  supposed  to  havi   retin   I  f i  >i 
service  las)   sen  -■  »n.     From    his   pi  1     feai  n 

tint  v. e   are    to    be    blessed  n  ists  of 

or    less    note,  among  whom  will   he    Mi  -  (v<  1 
vho  made  -men  a    fiasco  here  last  yeai  in  R  >s 
Messe   Soli  nnelle" )  ;  Miss  Jenny  Lan  I 
former!)  a  fearfully  crude  singci  i  ;   Sig.  Antonueci, 
Sig.  Ron  oni,  and   Si_r    Massimiliani.     We  are  also 
ed   a    heai  ing  of  M  fie.  ( !ai  lotta   Patti,  who,   it 
woul  1  seem,  is  hard  I  j  capable  of  much  acting,  owing 
to    her    physical    misfortune.     Tbci  ■    some 

new  voi  a'-  to  be  heard,  and   time  will  of  coiirs 
vclope  then  capabilities  or  inca]  The  sea 

son  will  commence  about    \    ■ 
for    twenty    nights,    with    Saturday    matinee  .     The 


second  season  {for  anotliei  is  proji  cted  )  v.  ill  open  on 
Feb.  1,  [870.  Among  the  n en  works  to  be  produced 
here  for  the  first  tune  will  he  Ambroisc  Thomas's 
I  In  ml- 1 ,  and  a  worl  11  a  (author  of  lorn         It 

i  .1  o  intended  thai  Mozart's  Mayii  FluU  shall  be 
revived  ;  in  the  latter  event  it  will  l»e  absolutely  es- 
6i  ntial  to  give  to  Mile    Patti   tin    part  of  the  "(,- 

of  Night",  ^n-  I  know  o!   i ne  i  fse  in  this  country 

u  lio  can  smg  the  music  as  it  should  be  sung. 

During  the  present  week  Mile  Patti  will  give 
three  concerts  in  this  city,  She  will  be  assisted  by 
Kmer,  l'runie,  I lahelmaiiii,  Hermanns  (Basso)  and 
Max  Marctzck's  interesting  orchestra.  The  first  se- 
ries ol  nine -or  ten  concerts)  was  verv  successful,  pe- 
cuniarily, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
second  series  will  be  ditto,  it   not  more  so. 

U  a  !  seem  that  Adelina  Patti  is  really  coming 
to  thi  1  nitcd  States  on  a  professional  tour.  Accord- 
ing to  in  wspapi  r  n  ports,  her  engagement  with  Stra- 
extends  from  Sej  I  !  ,  I  -7  \  to  Se]  i  i ,  i  S72. 
She  will  receive  S2,000  per  night  for  one  hundred 
pcrfoi  mances ;  al  least,  so  Strakosch  says,  but  be 
has  bei  n  known  to  ex  iggerate.  The  speculation  will 
be  a  very  ruinous  one  for  him,  if  he  is  realh  to  pay 
her  anv  such  fabulous  sum.  Possibly,  as  M lie  Patti 
is    n     i;  ■  and   wc    Americans  "dearly  love    a 

lord"  and  worship  a  title  —  she   ma\  draw  larger   an- 
and  at  greater   prices   than  1  can  now  imag- 
ine possible 

You  will  observe  thai   no   one— in  tin    managerial 
line — even  suggests  or  hints  at  the  re*establishi 
of    that    musical    ■  ■  it  iS 

ill,  and  lor  this   and  other  nier- 
■ 
i  >n   Sat  in  :        i  i  ;    ■'  ;.  oui    L  edei  ki  anz  will  open 
■■  hich    b  is    been    an  lei  ivc  al 

in    .    wii     a  concert  in  whi 
the  Society,  »i    hesha,  and 

Miss  A  idc  1  opp  ■■',  ill  assist  {  will  gh  c  you  a  re 
port  of  i  unu  in  my  next   comma:. 

:  be  PI  ill  a:  mi  nic  Society 

3   tin  da  \  evening   Nov, 
2 7 ,  an  d  t h i   fi rst  i   lica  rsal  w  ill  occur  on   I 
n  oo  n ,  i . 


"Truth  Sometimes  Sneers." 

■  ■    '  >ct.  '.*,  sn  vs  that  the 

i  me    I  >r    to   me    lie    r<-i--v- 1  at  the 

Musical  Convention,  held   at  the  Music  II  ill  in  S<  p 

tembi  i  last,  demands  explanation,      1  heartily  thank 

him  foi  callii  :.:  ti  \  attei  tiou  to  tin  matter,  and  cheer- 

i   to   be 

: 

trill      that  I  heai  ■"  . 
church    the    old    meloth  of  "Drink   to  me  only 
with    thine   » \c-"  (words  by  "rare  old  Ben  Jon 
sung  by  a  full  choir   as  ed)  al  an 

ng  ser v  i ce       I  t ,  I  h  appen i 

l.v  a  rne  \  i  Ii  nl  ol  memory,  to  rei  nil  the  hymn, 
1  \\  ■  le  di  ipherds  watch,"  as  fitting  the  measnre  of 
the  melody,  not  intending  to  be  understood  as  quo- 
e  words  used  to  the  miscalled  anthem  by  the 
choir  in  nm  stion  ;  for  1  was  ;o  fully  orfi  nded  h\  the 
■  ■  ■  '  i  the  music,  :is  wholly  to 
lose  rii"  words  tin  tn  *cl  ves,    thouu  h   a   clei  i 

■    ■■   that   the  word-  were  a  pn 

makes  i I 
.    ,. 
|v  not  en  rajtport  with  the  org 
irds  of   a  hvmu     md    on  being 
: .  ,  "The  el  ni  n  nthem 

words  of   whii  h.  of  course,  lie  did  nol  i 

It   the  pai  lies    Inn  i  music  of  the 

parish  "did  not  know  it  in  any  other  connection,"  it 
only  proves   that   the  >  ■  placed 

in  incompetent  hands,  are!  spei  *  the  organist 

i-  not  a  \  ei  \   well  read  rhe  ven  si  ■ 

■  is  indicate         i    i     ■■■  red  origin. 
;  been  done  in  an  Epi  i 

church,"  beca  use    it  wa  I 

\\  ;   fun  that 

.;   i  ha  I  of  i    ■ 
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Philippi.  Your  sensitive  friend,  "Ripieno,"  forgets 
the  compliment  I  paid  to  (ho  splendid  productions 
of  Croft,  Kent,  Attwood,  Walmisley,  and  the  many 
gifted  and  learned  writers,  who  had,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church,  honored  the  church  and  them- 
selves, ami  lientlill.il  the  nmse  of  true  church  music 
by  their  noble  Anthems  and  Services.  The  very 
abundance  and  richness  of  their  works  make  the 
modem  innovations  less  worthy  of  pardon,  and  show 
all  such  irreverent  trifling  to  be  but  little  less  than 
wicked.  There  is  enough  of  true  music  inside  the 
sacred  fields — true  music  in  every  sense  of  the  words, 
inspirations  almost  divine — and  he  who  garners  from 
outside  the  light,  the  trilling,  or  even'  the  more  so- 
ber, if  allied  and  assoeiated  with  unholy  things,  is 
unfit  for  the  work  he  attempts,  whether  as  an  adapter 
or  as  leader  of  a  choir. 

If  I  had  attempted  to  inform  the  Convention  of 
the  denomination  of  the  various  churches  in  which  I 
had  heard  "Batti,  batti,  bel  Masetto  (called  in  the  tune 
hook  "Smyrna"),  or  " '  'he  faro  setiza  Eurydice,"  called 
"Zion,"  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  quote  the 
whole  catalogue  of  Christian  denominations,  Episco- 
pal and  dissenting,  for  all  have  sinned  in  this  matter, 
and  my  allowance  of  time  would  have  been  too  short. 
I  condemn  this  sacrilege,  everywhere  and  always. 
In  a  work  prepared  for  my  own  denomination  the 
same  wrong  thing  has  been  done,  and  there  I  find 
"The  Bonnie  Boat"  and  the  "Battle  of  Roncesval- 
les,"  and  this  same  "Batti,  batti,"  and  "Che  faib," 
the  latter  called  "Zion",  though  the  vicinity  where 
Orpheus  is  represented  as  singing  this  song  was  at  a 
very  great  remove  from  anything  like  Zion.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this  same  "Che 
farb"  appears  to  have  been  converted  into  "Zion"  by 
Dr.  Southard  himself,  who  spoke  so  justly  and  elo- 
quently against  the  adoption  of  such  music  into  the 
church. 

One  of  the  many  excuses,  though  they  are  all  in- 
adequate, for  this  wrong  doing,  is  that  very  few  per- 
sons, if  any,  know  the  music  in  its  real  origin  and 
first  use,  anil  therefore  to  them  it  brings  no  offence, 
or  unhallowed  association.  St.  Paul  says,  if  meat 
cause  a  brother  to  offend,  he  will  eat  no  meat.  He 
desires  not  to  offend  even  one  brother.  Now  I  com- 
mend St.  Paul's  tender  forbearance  to  all  adapters 
and  users  of  such  music,  for  in  every  congregation 
one  would  suppose  there  might  be  at  least  one  broth- 
er whose  feelings  might  be  wounded  thereat,  and  in 
many  congregations  there  would  be  very  many  so 
wounded.  Let  there  be,  in  the  name  of  religious 
and  sacred  music,  no  more  of  this. 

Henry  K.  Oliver. 


Another  Walcker  Organ  in  Boston. 

The  Transcript  contained  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Organ  shortly  before  its  completion  : 

The  new  German  Organ,  which  is  now  being  placed 
in  the  Fiist  Church,  in  this  city  (Rev.  Rufus  Ellis's), 
is  rapidly  approaching  completeness,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  publicly  exhibited  next  week.  The  follow 
ing  description  of  its  mechanism  and  its  strong  points 
and  features  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  this  is  the 
first  German  church  organ  set  up  in  this  city,  in  the 
building  of  which  reference  has  been  made  rather  to 
sound  church-like  qualities,  than  to  concert  effects, 
as  in  the  Music  Hall  organ.  We  believe  that  the 
builders,  the  Messrs.  Walcker,  have  achieved  for  this 
new  work  of  theirs  as  signal  a  reputation  as  for  their 
famous  Music  Hall  instrument. 

The  organ  has  three  manuals,  with  a  compass 
from  CC,  to  twice-marked  /,  and  the.  pedals  from 
CC  to  tenor  d,  which  is  a  proper  standard  for  ped- 
als in  organs  great  or  small.  The  usual  manual 
compass  is  three  notes  more  in  the  upper  part,  hut 
tor  church  organs  tins  is  neither  useful  nor  desirable. 
The  wind  is  supplied  hv  two  bellows  and  three  feed- 
ers of  unusual  capacity,  the  paramount  fault  of  or- 
gan*— want  of  lunflS  —  being  avoided.  From  these 
are  two  different  pressures,  lor  the  loud  and  soft  reg- 
isters of  the  organ,  regulated  by  two  other  very  large 
condensation  bellows — placed  upon  the  wind  canals, 
which  are  of  double  the  usual  size. 

The  wind  chests  are  seven  in  number,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  organ  in  this  country  except  it  be 


the  Music  Hall  organ  bv  the  same  builders — has  wind 
chest!  that  can  compare — so  strong  and  so  finely  fin- 
ished are  they  in  every  respect  It,  is  the  action, 
however,  which  claims  chief  attention,  for  in  this  re- 
spect  the  organ  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  finish, 
and  planned  with  geometrical  regularity. 

Another  important  and  even  absolutely  necessary 
feature  of  this  work  is,  that,  although  it,  is  three  sto 
rii's  in  height,  there  are  alley-ways  on  each  story 
wide  enough  for  one,  to  walk-  with  perfect  ease  to 
every  part  and  pipe  in  the  whole  organ,  a  feature 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  The 
pipes,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  metal  and  the 
other  third  wood,  show  the.  same  artistic  finish  and 
care  as  the  other  parts  of  the  organ  ;  the  wooden 
pipes  being  of  Tannenliolz,  a  wood  resembling  the 
finest  of  our  hard  pine  or  spruce.  Nearly  all  the 
metal  pipes  are  of  proof  tin  ;  those  in  the  front  be- 
ing of  pure  Cornwall  tin,  giving  the  purest  tone  im- 
aginable. 

The  Claviaturen,  or  key  boards,  are  like  those  of 
the  Music  Hall  organ,  of  ivory  and  rosewood  ;  and 
the  draw  stops  of  the  same  artistic  grouping  of  colors, 
with  the  further  improvement  that  the  stops  do  not. 
have  to  be  pushed  in  by  the  player,  but  only  touched, 
the  response  to  which  is  instant — a  desideratum  in 
making  rapid  combinations.  The  organ  has  seven 
combination  pedals,  all  of  which  are  double,  and 
some  of  which  are  sextuple  in  their  action  ;  only  ob- 
tained in  organs  with  the  valves  of  Waleker's  manu- 
facture, which,  with  his  method,  can  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent  at  trifling  cost,  a  modern  improve- 
ment which  all  organists  greatly  value 

We  give  below  the  specification,  not  of  course  hav- 
ing room  for  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  regis- 
ters, although  a  more  minute  description  would  he 
sure  to  interest  our  musical  readers,  and  also,  we 
believe,  prove  valuable  as  furnishing  a  standard  for 
organ  purchasers,  who  too  ofteti  are  deceived  by  a 
mere  list  of  registers,  without  knowing  how  they  are, 
or  should  he  made. 

MANUAL   I. — HAOTTWERK. 

1.  Principal,  16  feet  ;  pure  tip. 

2.  Principal,  S  feet  ;  pure  tip. 

3.  JMilllute,  S  feet  ;  wood. 

4.  Garpba,  8  feet  ;  proof  tip. 

5.  Gedekt,  8  feet ;  wood. 

6  Rohrll.ite,  4  feet  ;  proof  tin. 

7  Octave,  4  feet.  ;  proof  tin. 
S  Nasard,  2  2-3  feet  t  metal. 
9.  Octave,  2  feet  ;  proof  tin. 

10,  Mixture,  5  ranks  ;  proof  tin. 

11,  Trorapet,  S  feet  ;  reeds  apd  proof  tin. 

MANUAL  II. — SOLO  ORGAN. 

1.  Bordun,  ltj  feet  ;  wood 

2.  Principal,  S  feet  ;    proof  tin. 

3.  Spitzttbte.  8  feet  ;  proof  tin. 

4  Borduti,  8  feet  ;  wood. 

.',.  Saliciooal ,  8 feet  ;  proof  tin. 

6.  Flute  d'Amonr,  4  feet :  pure  tin. 
7    Octave,  4  feet  ;  proof  tin 

s.  Plautino,  2  feet  ;  pure  tin. 

9.  Cornet   4  ranks  ;  proof  tin. 

10.  Fagott  and  Clarinet,  8  feet ;  reeds  and  wood. 

MANUAL   III. — SWELL  ORGAN. 

1.  Principal,  S  feet  ;  proof  tin. 

2.  Fibre,  H  feet  ;  wood. 

3.  LieMich  Gedekt,  8  feet  ;  wood. 

4.  Aeoline,  S  feet  ;  proof  iin. 

5  Dolce,  8  feet  ;  proof  tin. 

6.  Fugara,  4  feet  ;  proof  tin. 

7.  Traverse  Flute,  4  feet  ;  wood. 

8.  Picolo,  2  feet  ;  proof  tin 

9.  Oimbel,  4  ranks  ;  proof  tin. 

10.  Phj'sharmonica,  8  feet  ;  free  reeds. 

PEDALE. 

1.  Principal,  10  feet  ;  wood. 

2.  Violone,  16  feet ;  wool. 

3.  Subbass,  16  feet  ;  wood 

i    Bombardon,  16  feet ;  reeds. 

5.  Grosse  Quinte,  10  2-3  feet  ;  wood. 
u    Violoncello,  8  feet ;  wood. 

7.  Octave,  8  feet  ;  pooof  tin. 

8.  Trompet,  8  feet  ;  reels  and  proof  tin. 

COLLECTIV  PEDALE,  ETC. 

1  Pedal  zum  Hauptwerk. 

2  Pedal  zum  Solo  Manual. 

3.  M.  Z7,0   Kerte. 

4.  Voiles  Werk. 

5.  Coppel  zur  Physliarmonica. 

0    Tremolo  &ur  Physharmonica. 

7.  Y'i.tle  Schwellang. 

8.  Man   2  piano. 

9.  Man.  2  forte. 

10.  Man.  1-Kohrwerk. 

11.  Coppel  Man,    1  and  2, 

12.  Coppel  Man.    2  and  3. 
13    Calcant. 

The  wind  is  to  lie  furnished  by  a  hydraulic  en- 
gine of  sufficient  power.  Already  the  organ  has 
been  visited  hv  many  of  the  leading  builders,  organ- 
ists and  musicians,  and  pronounced  by  them  to  he 
a  finished  masterwork.  Its  mechanical  perfection, 
and  tone-promise  have  stimulated  othereburches  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Messrs  Walekers  for  the  construction 
i.l  similar  instruments,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
tliis  foreign  rivalry  "ill  serve,  a  good  purpose  in  ad- 
vancing the  standard  of  American  organ  manufac- 
ture, already  so  well  established  and  esteemed. 


p  e  c i a I  1}  c i  ices 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 

FccbliMBai'd    bv   Oliver  DEe»4>!i  &.   t'o. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

By  the  Blue  Sea.     3.     F  to  e.  Swart.  .";:> 

Sweet  Home  of  my  Childhood.     3.     D  to  d. 

Veazie.  30 
Stay  gentle  Mom  awhile.     3      G  to  e.  Abt.  40 

if  "Morn"  lias  at  ear  for  music,  it  will  certainly 
''stay"  to  hear  such  singinir.  An  admirable  song,  in 
which  the  beauties  of  the  fresh  morning  are  finely 
portrayed 

The  Happy  Gipsy.     S.     A  to  f.  Nelson.  35 

I'm  a  timid  nervous  man.     2.      G  to  d.       Cherry.   30 
Half-past  Nine      3.     G  to  e.  Macfarren.  40 

The  Wanderer's  Dream.      (Mir  singt  in  Hain). 

3.     F  to  e.  Abt.  30 

A  ''first  class"  pong  of  classic  beauty. 
The  Little  Brown  Jug.     2.     B/>  to  d.  A.  L.  30 

Under  the  Hazel  Tree.     2.     F6  to  f.      Guzlielim.  30 
I  know  a  Song,  a  song  of  love.     3.     F  to  f. 

Benedict.  35 
Danish  Boy's  Whistle.     2.     E6  to  e.  Crosby.  30 

The  Love  of  othor  days.     Song  and  Chorus. 

3.     Aft  to  d.  Turner.  .30 

Somewhat  mournful,  but  expressive,  and  with  a 
very  musical  chorus. 
My  darling  Sadie.  3.  D  to  e.  G.  A.  Veazie.  35 
A  sweet  ballad  in  popular  style,  which  has  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  chorus  longer  than  the  solo  part,  inge- 
niously arranged,  and  which  would  by  itself  make  a 
good  quartet. 

Instrumental. 


Overture.     Pique  Dame.     5.     D.  Suppe". 

A  brilliant  and  effective  composition, 
Joie  du  Cceur  Mazourka.     3.     F.  117/.-. 

Lively  and  elegant. 
Good  Humor  Galop.     3.      Bo.  Crass. 

Souvenir  de  New  York.     5.         Eft.  Sutter. 

Samebody's  Wife  ;  or,  O,  I'd  go  and  see  my 

Mother.  Jaelson 

Walk  off,  big  Shoes  !  Holder. 

New  contributions  to  comic  musical  literature.  The 
more  the  merrier,  and  tbe^e  are  merry  enough. 


7". 


50 


so 


30 
30 


IS  Morceaux. 


Eft 
F. 


Bdler. 

30 
SO 
25 
40 

Lewis.   50 

Kuhe.  50 

Ketttrtr.  75 

Jordan.  30 

Wyman.  60 


Moonlight  Nights 
No.  1.     C. 
"     2.     A  min. 

"     3.     G. 

"     4.     E  min. 
Sunbeam  Mazurka.     Sentimental  4 
A  graceful  and  agreeable  piano  piece. 
La  Joyeuse  Morceaux  de  Salon.     4. 
Valse  des  Fleurs.     4.      Ah. 
Coliseum  Polka.     2      G. 

Blue  Bells.     Variations. 

The  old  beautiful  melody,  skilfully  varied 

Books. 

The  Picnic.  A  Cantata.  By  .7".  R.  Thomas.  1.00 
A  pretty  affair  with  an  unpretending  title,  which  is 
hardly  good  enough  for  the  music,  that  being  very 
pleasing.  Arranged  for  mixed  voices,  but  an  added 
staff  renders  it  equally  available  for  three  feiimld 
voices.  So  it  is  just  the  thing  for  Seminaries,  as  well 
as  for  the  outride  world.  Incidents  mid  Pieces  are 
The  Gathering,  The  Departure  (Boat  song),  The  Ar- 
rival, Swinging  Song,  Flower  Song,  Walt*  Song, 
Laughing  Glee,  Skipping  Song,  The  Storm,  The  San- 
shine  after  Kiin,  Farewell,  and  Homeward  Bound. 


Abbreviations  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  fee. , 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  itcdic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  <ihove  the  staff 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cen ts  for  every  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  wilt  tind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
iouhlr-  these  rates. 
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Praxitels3  and  Phryne. 
A  thousand  silent  years  ago, 

Th. i  starlight  faint  and  pale 
Wmh  drawing  on  the  sunset  glow 

Its  soft  ami  shadowy  veil  ; 

When  from  his  work  the  Sculptor  stayed 

His  hand,  and  turned  to  one 
Who  stood  beside  him,  Imll  in  shade, 

Saiii,  with  a  sigh,  '"Tis  done  " 

■'Phryne,  thy  human  lips  shall  pale, 

'I  he  rounded  limbs  deeaj . 
Nor  love  nor  prayers  can  aughl  avail 

To  bid  thy  beauty  i  toy  ; 

"But  there  thy  smile  for  centuries 

I  in  marble  lips  shall  live, — 
For  art  can  cram  what  love  denies, 

And  fix  the  Injur.,', 

"Sad  thought  I  nor  age  nor  death  shall  i'.uU: 

The  youth  of  this  cold  bust  ; 
When  the  quick  brain  and  hand  that  made, 

And  thou  and  I,  an'  dust  I 

"When  all  mil-  hopes  and  fears  arc  dead. 

And  both  our  hearts  air  cold, 
Ami  love  i*  like  a  tunc  that's 

And  life  a  tale  that's  told  ; 

"This  counterfeit  of  senseless  stone, 

That  no  sweet  blush  ran  warm, 
The  same  enchanting  lo  h  shall  own, 
The  same  enchanting  form. 

"And  there  upon  that  silent  fin  e 

Shall  unburn  ages  see 
Perennial  youth,  perennial  grace, 

And  sealed  serenity. 

"And  strangers,  when  we  sleep  in  p 

Shall  say,  not  quite  unmoved 
So  smiled  upon  Praxiteles 

The  Phryne  whom  he  loved  " 

W.  W.   Stor. 


The  Singing  Lesson. 

HI    JEAN    ING1  hut. 

A  nightingale  made  a  mistake  : 

She  siiiil:  a  few  notes  out  of  tune 
Her  heart  was  ready  to  break, 

And  she  hid  from  the  moon, 
And  wrung  her  claws,  poor  thing, 

Hut  was  far  too  proud  to  spi  nk  , 
She  tucked  her  head  under  her  wing, 

And  pretended  to  bo  asleep. 

A  lark,  arm-in  arm  with  a  thrush, 

Came  •  aunt  t  big  up  to  the  | 
The  nightingale  felt  herself  blush, 

Though  feathers  hid  her  tare  ; 
She  knew  1 1 1 . ■  \  ha'l  heard  Ira  song, 

She  fell  thrni  snicker  and  sneer  ; 
She  thought  this  life  was  too  long, 

And  wished  she  could  skip  a  ye  ir. 

"()  nightingale  !"  cooed  a  dove 
"<  i  nightingale  !  what's  the  use  ! 

You  bird  of  beauty  and  1  ve, 
Why  behave  like  a  goose  ! 

Don't  sulk  away  from  our  sijdit, 
la  .-'  a  common,  contemptible 


You  bird  of   joy  nnd  del 
Why  behave  like  an  owl  < 

"'  inly  think  id'  a!!  you  ha*  c  done  ; 

ink  of  all  you  ran  ,1,,  ; 
A  false  note  i-  real 

From      i     .    '  '      I    i       'at' 
I.  ti  up  your  proud  little  crest ; 

Open  your  musical  bi 
i  Ithei  birds  have  to  do  tin 

V' ,11  need  only  to  speak." 

The 

Her  la  .id  ti mui  1 1 1 : •  i  r  hot 
v  ivc  a  look, 

S  gan  to  sing. 

' 

■■  inclv  calm  . 
And  th,  a  tin 

T  >  heal'  that  v 

tghtingnlc  d 
She  '",!■,  to  the 

] 1"!    soi 

V  nd  t hei 
riie  ]  :      ' 

S 
And  this  I 

I  '    '■     '  : 

Handel's  Messianic  Tradition. 

Ii  i-  singular  that  I 
Hani, 

rvrr  k  new,  -  without 

■  Hi.        1  Msl  'ds   the   extra 

ion  prill  : 

ed  audiences  by   the    delivery   of  these   ma 

pieces,  and  we  Irani  that  the  reputation   of 

itieomparab 

I-'  itistlna  and  CiI2  I 

thr-,-  oppoi  tunil         :  ■ 

.    /   :  ion.       Nrtl  i  ig.   In  'W-'\  er,  n       litis 
music,  which,  although  it  sp 
tin'  human  heart,  and  i-  of  such  vivid  ami  marke  I 
concepl  ion  as  to   be    I  e  into   I  he    lan- 

guage of  all  civilized  nations,  is   n,,w  want  : 
ail  record,    save  the  paper    an  I    prinl    thai    has 
preserved  it.      It  is  not  so  with  Handel's   I  I 
rio  of  tin-  "  1/'  "       ( lliarity  has  effected  th  il 

which  neither  fashion  nor  an    could    do    for    his 
operatic  compositions;  and  yet  Handel  ma 
perii-nced  thr  gratification   of  hearing  bis    Wes  i 
anir  songs   - n 1 1 lt   by   tin  alists  of  bis 

day.  And  if  we  arc  to  believe  Horace  Walpole, 
In'  made  his  great  religious  Oral  >i  o  popular  by 
one  singer,  "who  had  only  one  note  in  her  voice," 
and  by  another  who  "had  ne'er  a  one."  We 
know  he  felt  strongly  when  he  wrote  down  his 
strong  thoughts,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  ii 
it  1  ibor  of  his  life  to  get  out  all  his 
fire    and    dignity,   his    ma 

from  the  months  and  hearts  of  his  singers       For 
when  t '  irestini  n  fused  to  sit  1 1  hut  won- 

derful /df/nfo  -ong  in  the  opera  of  "  I  nu,"  eon 
eeiving  it  to  be  totally  ineffective,  ami  ridieu- 
lousli  sirnplfc  for  so  consummate  an  artist,  Handel 
ai  once  settled  hi-  objections  by  saying  "You 
dog.  don't  I  know  1"  tter  than  ion  what  is  best 
lor  you  to  .sing :  if  you  do  no'  sing  this  song  I  will 
not  no,  M.ii  one  stiver."  When  Mine.  Cuzzoni 
declined  to  sin";  ins  great  Adngio  m  thr  opera 
of  "Otho."  he  seized  her  by  the  waist  and  swore 
In  would  throw  her  out  of  thr  window  if  she  did 
not  instantly  begin.  All  that  practice  and  abil- 
ity, taste  and  refinement,  could  do  hat1 
sion  of   his  music,  he  extracted   H    m    Ir-  i 


and      th"     annii  il     n  ■■ '      uaj      ■     of    thr 

Ora'orio  for  the  hem  th      ■     i  ■  ■       Hose 

i  il      ad  th     Sorietv    ol    Decayed  Mn  iei  ins,   k ■  •  r i f 

up   his    teai  hiii",  and     endi-t     I   i  n    n  nrahle 

ml  nu  dtnrable  t.raditi   u      Bui    \rt  is  tint  stal    m- 

ary.  nor    i-    it    possible    fir  two  n  i  •  >  , 

i  liink    alike  or   work    in  the     mi     >    i  ive,       Thr 

ited     \i"  ienl     t '  'ii-'  1 1-    mi  ii    r  ■  iblished 

purposely     to     disseminate     and    preserve    these 

it  Ma        .and   there 

was  no  nil'  Iced  the       :   .'lit   of 

M  re    \l  ir  i.      TI  i    in   plain   chant 

and  who  would   n  a    allow  anvonu  to   be   rail' d   a 

I  not    prop  ! i-l v    intone    a    p! 

'id   rli  mi.     '.    .."i    lo'  1    o|'    a    forth  '...nu r.  i  i- 

•  i  Hi    we   sh  ill   see. 

■    "  M 

Mara  i  "I   know  th  il   mv  R  tdeem- 

■  ■        ;  h  mind, 

mm  ■: :  il  /    I   her   own    name 

i  with  this  song.     Like  Mr-    Sid  Ions, 

is  not  remarl  l  tii  'ss,    hut  si,,. 

held  a  master}  over  her  an  lieni  ■  by  the  stn>n  ;th 

an  1  intensity  of  her  reading,     She  -  ing  ofde  ith, 

in,  judgment,  per  e  I  ;  tace,  and  fuure 

y.  in  tones  so  rich  ami  powerful    an  I  with  a 

■  i  an  id.  'tod   tnd  v-i  so  pre  emim  nt, 

hiring  was  at    ot received    as 

thr  ti  tesi  v  irds  of  the    \;  di  an 

Patriarcl       in  i   •  ;hl  ition  of  this 

almost  inspired  n. 

M M  u  i  Ii  ndid   natural  faculties  and 

I  a  Great- 
er sh  tigs    of  tl 1/         th"    i  nan 

any  Et  ■.■  had  I n 

ish.      The   Mo  tal ion 

until  the  appearance  ot  M ( '  u  ,1  mi, 

1  recitatives,  over- 

Is  of  her  audi- 
She  gave  thr 
n  nf  the  Loi  I    Ii  ne  l  ound  them" 

w  nil  tin-   full    in  r  I  -rful  drliv- 

and  then 
ennneiated  tin-  words  "And  they  were  sore 
afraid,"  slowl;  tlv,   hut   in 

a  win  ■  ...til'  the  awe  strick- 

en ri  lit  nee  -  "i i o" I  ai    once  t"  realize    thr  very 

■  ■'■'!  by  storm  the 

well  settled  tradi  i  Messianic  songs,  and 

I  her  overwhelming  torrent 

inergy  and  for  ■'■,  the 

)  these  influences   and 

fully  sympathized  with  her  impulsive  and    impas- 

I  In-    rriding     nf     the 

Christmas  n  'eaine  a  tradition,  hut   her 

contemporari   >,   Miss   Stephens,    Miss    M.    Tree, 

and  those  who  followed,  such  as  Mi-s  Paton,  and 

Mine   Caradori   \.l  Ian,  declined  to  adopt  more    of 

the  Catalani  readings,   and    our  and   all    held    to 

the  -  ibtli    an  I  refined  school  of  Mme.  Mara. 

Miss    Stephens  eertainlj  di  I  no  more,  possibly 

Irss,  with  thr  son  the.   "  \Tessiah"    than  did 

Mrs.    Billinglon,    Mrs.    Salmon,  and    Mis-  Corri, 

ir  rh  ira  'teristies,   but    nut    suf- 

tly    distinctive    I institute    a    spe   ialitv. 

Miss  Stephens  was  for  many  years  nu  ten  ot'  the 
Oratorio  and  maintained  her  sway,  not  bv  high 
attributes  of  ait.  hut  by  a  pureh  sympathetic 
tone.      ■  .  no  great   fire,   no   great    feeling, 

commendable  elocution,  not.  always  correct  in 
intonation;  but  what  she  did  was  il  ne  in  an 
elegant,  appreciative,  air!  well  bred  manner. 
There   was  far  m  ind  brilliancy,    pathos 

and  passion  in  thr  read  ug  ol  Miss  Paton,  a  -ii  _r- 
er  who    never  failed  to  make  her  audience  over- 
m  impel  feet   metho  I,   by    the    noble    -pi-  it 
ami  just  r  ■,  lie  /  iv"  to  all  she  attemt 

Mme.  Caradori- Allan  i-  I  i  be  remembered  for  a 
particular  neatness  and    in    extreme    finish,   hut 
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she  was  nol  one  t.i Il  the    heart   nr    draw    the 

tear.       Who  can  forgel   (I xquisite    purity   i  f 

tone,  tie  unvarying  brilliancy,  and  unbroken 
am  f  Clara  Novello  '  I '  .1  ivalled  in  vo  il 
mechanism,  but  wanting  in  all  the  other  attri- 
butes of  the  great  artist,  the  liquid  sweetness  of 
her  tone  seemed  in  her  to  have  absorbed  all  oili- 
er I'd  lii  g;  and  as  she  gave  no  evidence  of  sensi- 
bility or  suffering  on  her  own  part,  she  excited 
no  such  emotions  on  the  pari,   of   her    auditory 

For  some  time  past  the  soprano  songs  in  the 
".!/,  •ssiah"  have  been  in  abeyance.  No  new 
power  lias  been  brought  upon  them,  no  fresh  con- 
ception, and  they  have  I n   subdued  somewhal 

below  the  old  traditions.  For  the  moment  a 
bright  luminary  flashed  over  us.  and  in  Jenin 
land  was  heard  a  signifieaney  and  potency  of 
conception  and  mastery  which  promised  an  eclipse 
of  all  thai  either  Mara  or  Catalani  had  created. 
.I.1111  \  Liud  sang  the  Messianic  songs  with  sur- 
passing power  and  effect,  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  principles  upon  which  she  had  Keen 
taught.  This  lady  possessed  great  school  and 
great  genius,  and  what  she  did  was  beyond  imi- 
tation. The  field  has  been  long  open  for  vocal- 
ists educated  in  the  great  school  ;  and  the  dilli- 
culty  has  been  to  induce  the  foreign  artist  to 
study  the  English  language  sufficiently,  so  as  to 
bring  great  artistic  requirement  before  the  Eng- 
lish public,  without  being  marred  by  improper 
accents  and  misrepresentations  of  words,  so  ordi- 
narily heard  in  the  llandelian  singings  by  French 
and  Italian  artists.  The  great  vocalist  was  to 
be  heard  in  Covent  Garden  but  not  in  Exeter 
Hall.  The  cloud  has  passed  away,  and  two  new 
stars  have  shed  resplendent  light  upon  the  recent 
performance  of  the  "Messiah"  in  Exeter  Hall. 
The  singing  of  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  in  Handel's 
"Messiah"  is  of  such  high  and  substantial  charac 
ter  as  to  recall  the  traditions  of  Mrs.  Cibber  on 
the  performance  of  the  oratorio  in  Dublin.  It 
is  recorded  that  so  impressively  did  Mrs.  Cibber 
render  the  aria,  "He  was  despised."  that  a  naugh- 
ty Irish  dean  rose  up  and  said,  "Woman,  for  this 
be  all  thy  sins  forgiven."  As  there  was  no 
naughty  Mrs.  Cibber  at  Exeter  Hall  the  other 
evening,  so  there  was  no  naughty  clean  to  make 
such  a  naughty  speech,  although  there  were 
very  many  present  equally  carried  away  by  their 
feelings  as  was  the  Irish  dignitary. 

Mile.  ISTilsson  has  studied  her  share  of  the 
Messianic  songs  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  as 
dal  Mine.  Catalani  ;  she  possessed  her  own  corus- 
cations of  brilliant  fancy,  and  a  decided  and  fully 
defined  characteristic,  expression.  Certain  in 
intonation,  of  extraordinary  felicity,  her  taste 
and  judgment  have  full  play  and  her  impulses 
are  so  sympathetic  that  she  overwhelms  the  audi- 
ence and  raises  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm. Her  declamation  of  the  Shepherd  Reci- 
tatives revealed  a  determination  to  think  for 
herself  and  to  decline  the  hypocritical  role  of  an 
imitator.  The  reading  was  large,  and  massed 
with  a  light  and  shade  that  commanded  instant 
attention,  which  culminated  into  the  most  demon- 
strative marks  of  approval  and  delight.  The 
audience  were  evidently  unprepared  for  the 
rushing  force  with  which  she  gave  that  trying 
and  teazing  aria,  "Rejoice  greatly  ;"  and  it  is 
only  the  artist  that  can  fully  comprehend  the 
difficulty  of  continuing  volume  of  tone  through- 
out the  extended  space  of  divisions  which  forms 
the  subject-matter  of  this  venerable  bravura. 
The  Cavatinas  "Come  unto  Him"  and  "How 
beautiful  are  the  feet"  found  a  deep  repose,  and 
opened  full  opportunities  for  the  sweet  and  de- 
licious tones  ot  Mile.  Nilsson's  magnificent  organ. 
The  singing  of  the  great  aria  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth"  was  received  with  one  long 
continued  roll  of  acclamation,  and  the  utmost 
endeavors  were  made  to  gain  the  encore.  So 
great  is  the  reverential  and  holy  spirit  of  this 
aria  it  will  well  bear  the  large  Andante  its  com- 
poser intended,  and  its  rendering  in  ail  its  full 
feeling,  and  intense  faith  ought  to  satisfy  the 
hearer  and  subdue  the  impulse  for  a  repetition. 
To  give  it  twice  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
powers  of  the  vocalists,  and  must  weaken  the 
heightened  imagination  of  the  audience.  We 
may  hereafter  touch  upon  the    traditions   of  the 


tenor  and  bass  wngs  in  the  "  l/i  <siah,"  but  for  the 
pre  enl  vvc  must  forbear.  —  Orchestra. 


Critics  and  the  Criticized. 

The  following  remarks,  from  the  London  Orches- 
tra, are  quite  as  applicable  to  musical  as  to  theatri- 
cal artists  and  managers. 

We  would  like,  for  mere  enriosity's  sake,  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  amount  of  critical  laudation 
which  should  cease  to  have  a  value  in  the  actor's  or 
the  manager's  eye,  by  reason  of  excess.  Would  it 
he  possible  to  lay  the  praise  on  too  thick7  Could 
the  force  nfthe  dictionary,  with  all  its  sesquipeda- 
lian adjectives  of  ocstucy,  he  brought  to  hear  so  that 

the  actor  should  say,   "No,  c< ■,  I  don't  deserve  all 

this  '"  We  very  much  doubt  it.  We  beliefe  that 
under  tin;  most  fulsome  flattery  the  mind  of  man 
could  produce,  a-n  ordinary  actor  or  actress  would 
sit  down  with  complacency  and  observe,  "Really  a 
very  judicious  writer,  that  ;  quite  a  superior  sort  of 
penetration  altogether"  Certainly  the  histrionic  bo- 
som never  sickens  with  excess  of  praise.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  player  living  whoever  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  confessed  that  So-and-so,  critic  of  plays. 
overrated  his  aridities  in  print.  If  such  nausea  were 
possible  in  the  dramatic  breast,  the  behavior  from 
time  to  time  of  a  hand  of  ecstatic  writers  towards  11 
certain  young  ladv  on  the  hoards  would  provoke 
some  mild  deprecation.  But  it,  never  does.  Though 
she  be  invested  with  Helen's  beauty,  and  Hebe's 
freshness,  and  Medea's  intensity,  though  she  be 
made  the  incarnation  of  the  three  Graces,  aud  nine 
Muses,  and  for  dramatic  intellect  be  a  Jordan,  Brace- 
girdle,  Siddons,  Rachel,  Ristori,  all  at  once,  it  is 
quite  right — no  more  than  her  due.  We  have,  seen 
such  redundancy  of  effusive  epithets  lavished  upon 
this  young  lady — who  would  do  well  if  she  were  less 
greedy  of  praise  and  less  indulged  with  it — that  one 
would  say  she  must  inevitably  revolt  at  the  heaping 
of  the  adjectives.  We  never  heard  that  she  did  re- 
volt —except  when  anybody  hinted  that  she  had  yet 
much  to  learn. 

In  contradiction  to  this  omnivorous  capacity  for 
enlogv — the  actor's  11s  to  his  art,  the  manager's  as 
to  his  enterprise — it  is  curious  to  note  the  excessive 
sensitiveness  of  both  to  the  slightest  form  of  dis- 
praise. The  sickliest  encomium  is  not  too  much  for 
their  appetite :  the  tiniest,  discouragement  is  too 
huge  a  pill.  It  is  as  though  an  ostrich  should  choke 
with  a  peppercorn.  Dispraise  they  consider  such  a 
very  extraordinary  and.  altogether  abnormal  thine, 
that  it  cannot  exist  consistently  with  truth.  If  yon 
disapprove  of  the  actor's  art  or  the  manager's  poli- 
cv,  11  follows  that  you  must  have  a  bad  motive  some- 
where. Yon  cannot  possibly  do  so  on  honest 
grounds;  you  must  have  a  prejudice,  or  a  spite,  or 
at  all  events  a  moral  warp  in  some  shape  or  other. 
And  so  self  evident  is  this  warp  to  the  eye  of  the 
criticized,  that  ho  thinks  he  has  but  to  reproduce  it 
in  public  to  make  everybody  else  sec  it  also.  Thus 
the  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre  prefixes  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  night's  entertainment  upon  his 
playbill  with  an  extract,  fiom  a  damaging  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  anent  "Pro- 
gress "  He  does  so  without  comment,  further  than 
remarking  that  the  public  may  read  and  judge  for 
themselves,  or  words  to  that,  elfect  Of  course  he 
holds  that  the  unfairness  of  disapproval  speaks  for 
itself,  and  needs  no  interpretation.  He  never  at- 
tempts to  argue  the.  matter  :  why. should  he?  His 
position  is  simply  this  :  "You  say  that  my  play  is 
badly  written  and  badly  acted  :  de  facto  you  must  be 
an  utterly  unfair,  prejudiced,  ill  judging  fellow  al- 
together, and  I  have  only  to  circulate  your  words  to 
let  everybody  see  how  ill-conditioned  you  are." 
Now  this  nniaetg  on  the  manager's  part  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  singular.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
common,  and  is  exemplified  over  and  over  again. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  normal  attitude 
of  any  manager  and  any  actor  who  receives  a  dress- 
ing of  unusual  sharpness.  He  never  asks  himself 
whether  he  possibly  deserves  it.  That  hypothesis  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  No;  it.  proceeds  from 
that  bad  motive  on  the  critic's  part,  which  is  so  hard 
to  discover,  but  which  nevertheless  must  exist,  or 
disapproval  could  not  be. 

We  need  not  advert  upon  the  precise  criticism 
which  Mr  Scfton  Barry  exposes  by  republishing  it 
in  his  playbills.  Nor  need  we  comment  upon  the 
general  truthfulness,  excellence,  and  thorough  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette,  which  render  its 
dramatic  critiques  so  trenchant  and  sincere.  We 
merely  instance  the  action  of  the  Globe  manager  as 
illustrative  of  the  condition  of  mind  which  obtains 
throughout  the  whole  dramatic  profession  directly  a 
word  of  disapproval  is  recorded  in  print. 


A  Word  for  V/agner. 

(To  tie-  Editor  of  the  "Athenteam.") 

Sir,  — As  one  of  the  few  Loudon  musicians  who 
have  eai  nestly  desire  I  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
operas  of  Richard  Wagner,  1  ask  permission,  at  a 
time  whin  In,  enemies  are  more  than  usually  allu- 
sive, to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  A  Wagner 
opera  must  be  considered  as  a  drama  with  musical 
declamation— n  work  consisting  of  mu«ic,  poetry, 
scenery,  and  action.  Consequently,  any  attempt  10 
measure  il  by  the  same  standard  of  criticism  as  is 
applied  to  purely  musical  works  must  fad.  The 
analysis  of  any  detached  musical  phrase,  of  any  sin- 
gle line  of  poetry,  as  a  thing  for  itself,  is  as  much 
out  of  place  as  was  the  notion  of  tie-  clergyman  who 
talked  of  the  beauty  of  "a  bar  of  Beethoven  "  Thus 
the  usual  channels  by  which  an  operatic  composer 
becomes  known  are  nearlv  closed  tor  Wagner.  Im- 
agine a  Tannhiiuser  "selection"  at  a  promenade  con- 
cert (alas  !  no  mere  supposition),  a  morceau  de  salon 
upon  Lohengrin,  the  Rheingold  quadrilles  or  the  Flie- 
gendei   Hollander,  ground  on  the  street  corners  1 

My  present  object  is  to  point  out  that  a  clear  un- 
do-lending  of  a  Wagner  opera  must  be  obtained 
from  an  efficient  performance  of  the  same:  in  de- 
fault of  this,  the  only  possible  alternative  consists  in 
the  intelligent  rendering  of  some  entire  scene  at  the 
pianoforte,  tie-  words,  of  course,  being  sung.  The 
admission  of  these  two  points  appears  to  me  most 
important.  Anv  one  thoroughly  conversant  with 
musical  forms  1  p  to  the  latest  Beethoven  period,  and 
aided  by  some  experience,  may  certainly  comprehend 
a  difficult  sere  by  Brahms,  or  Heller,  without  an 
actual  performance,  or  the  assistance  of  a  pianoforte  ; 
but  in  the  ease  of  Wagner,  the  mind  must  distinctly 
realize  and  retain  a  train  of  musical  and  poatical 
thought  which  has  never  hefore  been  expressed, 
which  may  occupy  half  an  hour  in  its  delivery,  and 
which  becomes  more  clear  and  definite  after  being 
actually  heard  than  can  possibly  he  the  case  after 
being  merely  imagined.  Those  who  remember  the 
first  introduction  of  Beethoven's  works  will  probably 
admit  the  truth  of  this.  Imagine  an  accomplished 
musician  of  those  davs  who  could  read  a  score  of 
Haydn  or  Mozart  with  equal  ease  at  the  writing- 
table  or  at  the  piano,  hut  who  had  as  yet  no  knowl- 
edge of  Beethoven.  Would  he  be  competent  to 
picture  to  himself  that  master's  Mism  Solemnis  by 
merely  reading  it?  Any  work  not  exceeding  the 
already-known  artistic  boundaries  would  present  no 
difficulties  to  him.  But  the  creator  of  what  is  abso- 
lutely new,  must  be  heard  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
realized,  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  for  those  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  hearing  an  efficient  perform- 
ance, and  who  wish  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understand 
ing  of  a  Wagner  opera,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  some 
entire  scene  placed  and  sung  at  the  pianoforte.  Let 
pianists  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  brain  and  fin- 
ger qualifications  beware  1  The  almost  invariable 
answer  of  a  musical  critic  when  questioned  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  much  dreaded  music  is,  "Oh  !  I 
have  read  it  "  Let  those  who  have  not  only  read, 
but  played,  judge  of  the  value  of  such  'reading," 
and  of  the  published  criticisms  which  too  often  result 
from  it. 

I  must  exclude  all  reference  to  the  earlier  opera, 
Rimzi,  from  these  remarks.  I  have  also  assumed 
that  no  one  will  undertake  the  study  of  Wagner's 
works  without  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  po- 
ems on  which  his  music  is  founded.  I  have  address- 
ed myself  solely  to  those  who,  having  no  precon- 
ceived prejudice,  are  really  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  subject  which  now  attracts  univer- 
sal attention  :  any  attempt  to  change  the  opinion  of 
professional  critics  once  pledged  to  uphold  certain 
views,  or  ot  those  (and  their  name  is  legion)  who 
have  been  embittered  by  a  recent  brochure  to  which  it 
would  be  too  wide  a  digression  here  to  allude,  would 
assuredly  be  useless.  Most  warmly  do  I  re  echo  the 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Chorley  a-  express'  d  in  last  week's 
Athenceum — indeed,  what  he  applies  to  the  rehear- 
sal of  the  Rheingold  I  would  even  extend  to  the 
whole  Wagner  question  : — "never  has  purtizanship 
been  so  unblushing  and  unscrupulous  as  on  this  oc- 
casion,"    Amen  !  Amen!  with  all   my  heart. 

Waltfr   Baciie. 

58,  Great  Russell  Street,  Sept.  15,  1SG9. 


Last  Words  About  "Las  Rhemgold." 

Sept.  2:i,  1S69. 
Last  week's  Atheneemn  gave  a  new  and  amusing 
proof  of  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  such 
honest  persons  as  how  the  knee  to  Herr  Wagner 
claim  homage  for  their -uncouth  and  shapeless  mu-i- 
cal  idol.  The  concocter  of  "Das  Rheingold"  has, 
in  Mr  Walter  Bache,  found  a  champion  mote  ear- 
nest  than  original,  more  peremptory  than  powerful 
or  prudent.     Let    us    I-  ok    into    the   reason    of  such 
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championshin.     First,  Mr    B  iche  tells  us,   wc  "must 
consider  a  Wagner  opera"  as  "a  drama  with  musical 
declamation, — a  work  consisting    of   music,    p 
scenery  and  action."      Ere  thus  bidden    "to    eat  the 
leek,"  old  fashioned  students  like    myself,    1   submit, 
hud    already    been    instructed    to    considei    that    the 
above-cited  four  elements  were  indispensable  to  every 
opera,  whether  the    ame  was  classical  in    the  obser- 
vance ol  unities,  or    romantic   in    its    appeals    to  the 
fancy.     Possibly  Mi    Bar  he  intended   to  pay  that   no 
single  element  should  predominate;    that    the  scene 
painter   and    the    machinist    should    hold    an   equal 
place  with  th ;ii  f >f  the  dramatis!  who  devises  the   tale 
in  poetry,  of  the  musician  who  clothes  it  with  all  the 
garnitures  of  a  beautiful  art,    subject    to   certain   and 
definite  laws,  and   that  of  the  actors  who   exhibit   the 
thoughts   completed    rather   than   nakedly  expressed 
by  the  skill  and  science  of  the  musician.     All  separa- 
tion for  the  purpose  ol    analysis    of  any  ol    the    elc 
ments  aforesaid  is  thereby    protested   again  I   by   Mr. 
Bache.      A    green    canvass    tree  is  therein    asserted 
to  he  as  "worthy"  (to  quote  old  grammar)  as    a   mu- 
sical phrase,— a    thump   on  the   drum    as  superb  as 
any  flash  ol  genius  on  the  pari  of  a  Pasta,  a  Lablache, 
a  Malibran.     Lei  such    a    fallacy  pass,  thai  we  may 
come  to  a    truism    of   its    kind    equally    astounding. 
Mr.  W.  liache   insists  that    no    clear    understanding 
of  the  Wagnerian  shows  can    be  arrived   at    without 
the  admirer,  or  recusant,    as    mav    be,    having    been 
present  at  an  efiii  it-nl    performauec    ol  them,    or  the 
study  of  some  entii e  -■-rue  al  n  pianol  irte  : ecital,  uc 
companicd  bj  the   v>  ice        "l\\  this  mi  an  ,"   eontin 
ues  our  enthusiast,  "in  the  e;i 
must  distim  tlj  realize  and  i  etain   u   train  ol   m 
and  poetical  thought  m  liicli  It  is,  never  bel 
pressed,  which  ma_\  occupy  lwtlf-an  hour  in   its  deliv- 
ery,  and    which    becomes    more    clear    and    definite 
after  b  :ing  actually   heard  than  can    po     '  Ij     be  the 
case  after  being   merely    imagined."     Ii   is  ccrtainl) 
as  well    to    know    something    about    that    which    the 
hearer  pretends  to  judge  ;  but  -uch  an  ■■■■ 
cession  does  not  help  us  to  tlie  solution  of  Mr    U 
difficulty.     Audrey's  question,  "I*  ii  a  true  thing  '" 
remains  unanswered.     Are   we    considering  a 
edifice, 

— a  pleasure  dome  of  ni 
and    composed    of   precious    material,    pointing    up- 
wards to    the   skies?  or    some   chaotic   mon 
meriting  the   name    of  a   building,    in    which    every 
accepted     law    and    propoi  tion 
aside,   and    in    which,    failing  gold  and   marbl 
precious  stones,  wc  are  bidden  to  accept,  by    h 
novelty,  such   rubbish    a     ^reat    arti 
have  cast  aside  by  reason  ol  its  meanness  and   want 
of   worth?     No  reiteration  o!   flat  and  pompous  tru- 
isms,  I  am  convinced,  will   give    grace, 
originality    I  i  the  inane  and  unmeaning   phras 
lotted  to  the    singers   in  'Das  J? 
interest  or  poetry  to  its  awkward  and  s*  i 
ligiblc  legend,  told   in  ti  l1  or  outrap 
nor    practicability  to    scenic  combinations  ridii  li 
because  impossible.      Even    condition  that  Mi     \\  al 
ter   liache  demands    (including    that  of  prelim 
study  of  the  pianoforte   score)    was    complied    with 
by     many     who  attended   the  careful  anil  excel  1 
and  all  but  complete,   presentment  ol    'Das    K 
gold'     at   its  rehearsal.     '  M     course,   the   impression 
ol   miserable  weariness  m  ide  on   tlie  e  by  bad  choice 
of  the  drama,  by  monotou  v  and   wani 
in  ideas,  worse  arrangement  of  it  for  music,  and 
surdity    of  scenery,    is  ascribed    by     Mr     Ua 
"preconceived  prejudice,"  to  "critical  obstina^ 
incompetence/'  and   to  a   feeling  embittered  by  Kerr 
Wagner's    polemical    habit    of  exalting    him 
aliasing    his  betters   (not    forgetting    his  cant    about 
Judaism).     But  Mr.  Bache's  assertions,  uusupp 
by  proof,  will  no  more  attract  a   public  to  the  booth 
of  a  transcendental  charlatan  n 

will  destroy  that  which  deserves  to  thrive  and  live, 
even  as  ihe  music  oi  the  greal  masters  has  thriven 
and  still  lives  on  the  opera  stages  ol  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  There  may  he  (its  of  clis 
case  and  had  taste  ;  but  that  which  i-  true  and  real 
is  great,  and,  as  the  adage  says,   "will  prevail 

Hi. \KY    K       I  'tl   IKLE1 


The  "Concerts  Ancient  and  Modern,"1  Jv  Y.) 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  short  notice  of  a  Pro 
tus  referring  to  a    season  of  Three  Concerts    of  An 
cicnt  and  Modern  music,  to   be  givei  xiption 

in  New  York,  during  the  coming  winter,  occurs  the 
following  remark  :  —  "from  which  the  reporter  ele- 
ment is  to  be  excluded. " 

As  this  is  likely  to  create    some    miscoi   : 
tlie  meaning  ol  the  word  "reporter,"  it  will,  pei 
not  be  out  of  place  to  explain,  thai  the  promoti 
these  Concerts  are  ladies  and   gentlemen    of    leisure, 


who  desire  to  create,  in  a    private  way,    an    Art    ai- 
re   in  v.  hich  th   \  can  bei  ome  I  with 
a    class    of    composition ;— sai  red    and 
pi  eseni  nncared  for  by  ageni    d  public,  to  pi 
before  whom,  dependent  on  the  whim  and  i  api  ice  of 
that  my i  iad  handed  bod  v,  would  be,   as    ii 
a ■■  tin  and  again,  attended  by  a  pecunian  failure. 

I  had  nothiug  whatever    to    do    with    drawing    up 
the  Prospectus,  nor  am  I  in  any   way    n  S] blc  for 

■  ion    or  business    arrangements    ol   I 
Concerts.     This  department  is,  very  properly,  out  of 
my  hands.    The  Chinch  Music  Associ  ition  has  sim 
ply  done  me  the  honor  of   making    me    the    Musical 
1  (in  ctor  and  Conductoi        the  '    >n        -       Thar   im- 
portant element  ol    ucce  ■■■  oi  non  success,  as  the  case 
may  I"-,  the  Committ<     of  Mann  ;cment,  is  composed 
ol  gi  ni  lemen  of  w  calth   and   in  fluence,    w  h  >sc    soi  ial 
life  has  hceii  tempered  and  refined  by  education  and 
culture    and  h  hose    action    in    the   affair    will,    to    a 
large  extent,  he  governed  by  the  sense    of  the 
bod v  of    ubscribcre       I  :.  ■   l     it 

.  ing  should  he  private.      <  Irdinary  news- 
paper criticism  t      o-bi 
out  i  i| 

Rut,  as  the   w«  >rd    "reporter/1  ■  ■     irs  in  the 

mav  be  mis u  I 

•-tare,  that  I  understand  it  to  mcai  .  ud   in 

■ .  iiitine  of  transci  i  i   ' 

impression  u 

tempi    ■■  of  n,  oi 

of  the  Ord 

police  ! 

and  political  meetings ,  etc  ,  are    the  pro] 
reporter-.        With    the  h 

isc ful  gen i  I  pern 

to  Stat'  ,iil   an 

lea 

r 

The 

Mu        \ 
■    ■.-.  \  and   I 

othet  ?  of  the  I 

[] 
rounded  in    the  elemeni 
■  ■ 
nd  v         ■     . 
■ 

Should  ai 
class,  menil  i 
!  :  with  a  rc\  icw  i if   the  comp   ■  I   their 

itmost  sen 
i  larger  the  works   un- 

der stud  ■■ 

It   is  hoped,  In 

i   1    allusion*    to    tl 

■    the  especial  ta! 
■ 
pari  of  the  whole  organization.       That    the    analysis 

rather    to    the    constru   ti 
e. nap' isition  and   the    i  pr< iduced  b\  the  ci un 

■  :     all  of 
which  in  concerts  of  this  description  are 

nt,  than  addressed  mity,  which, 

as  a  rule,  is  of  no  advanta*>  !  to  art  or  the  public 
Diversity  of  opinion,  ol    course,  is  a    spur    to 

variet)  ol  sentiment    the  ■■  air  :e  of  excellence  ; 
slight  hint  and  kind  communication   will 
assist  in  accompli  - '  [t 

the  emulai  on  of'  the  perfor  ners  and  t^e  appro 
ol  all. 

With  :hi-  explanation  1  take   my    leave,    trusting 

that   these  concerts  will     pi        

the  /  (■  rati  and  the  Art  Wo,  /  of  New  York,  not 
only  a  good  general  face  of  Musical  Art,  but  also 
some  "i"  its   deeper  In    the   i  ■ 

pursuit  of  this  it  is  further  hop.'  i  thai  tin  performan- 
ces may  win  the  approval  of  those  who  have  initiated 
them ,  as  well  as  the  a\  preciati  in  ol  that  highly  cul 
i  urcd  ai  which  is  to  attend  Ll 

1  am  Sir, 

va  n  t , 
.1  \ '■,'. 

]     1'  r;l-ll,  New    V' 


[From  the  'I  i  m;   i  ipl 

I  B 

Mari>      1 

.i; ; .      The  oi- ,  iration  thrills  tl 
and  penetrating    presence,— the   art    tin  iiigh    ■-■ 
pei  i-  <-<<  .1    kill  it  is  ti  msmiued  is  only    reduced    by  a 
Ion*:  ami  careful  proi  i  ss      This    pro  :ess    or   method 

i-  the  subject  of  much  theory  and  expe ent,  to  say 

nothing  ol  the  empiricism  which  claims  to  have 
found  th      I'cret  oi  tion  tl 

a  series  ol  leaps,  instead  of  the  slow  and  sure  steps 
of  a  true  growth  in  knov  ■     I    pei  cption        To 

learn  is  to  open  gradually,  naturally  and  healthfully, 
to  the  newer  and  deeper  understanding.  To  teach 
i-  to  lend  the  helping  hand,  t<>  brace  the  feeble  steps, 

to  stimulate  the  timid  elibrts.     It.  is  not  to  t ■,  not 

to  compel,  not  to  urge   to    premature    and    sickly  ef- 
fects, but  to  aid  the  natural  faculties    to  ilear  natural 
I        ■   uc  teacher  takes    Ins    pupil   as 
liim — 
tion,  !■  nud  the   cap 

v\  hich  I  the    original   hi  ni 

to  oh      ■  pcrceii 

cy,  he  docs  noi   ;tm  c  to  coun'eract   it,  but    to 

ion.     Thus  the  met  ■  id 
1   tei  mined    iy  tin  I,  the  course  by  tl       ... 

ter,  the  exp  tl 

A  good  n     man}    methods    n 

has  pupils     n  i  more,  no  less.     The    groundwoi 
bis  in  (1  ithy   which 

■     run    on    bctw  ecu    himself  and 
vithout  com  in  union  there  is  no  interchange 
and  w  re  can    be  no    teach 
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i         !    . :     communion    d 
upon  several  in  a  thoi  onghly 

go  id    .  g  and  good  w  ill  on  the  |     i 

nd  I  The   pros- 

i|  any  third  person  dm  ing  tin 
■     ■  *   ■        .  a   va 

and    conflicting    influences,    '■■ 
I  in  thai    fatal  self  cons 

object    to    put    to     n  ■■: 
Vuuil  v  nd   distressing  emo- 

ol  a  third   person   al h  ays  c> 
h   to  excel,  oi   th  i  revci   ■■  side  of   i 
despah  veil,    and    timidity, 

rou    excitement  are  the  inevitable 
.   unworthy    motive,  that 
lomain  of  ai :  ;   it  mav  do   for 
tits  are 
■  .    he    an 
ii  ■,    other,  for  his 
own  soul  and 
I   pure    utterances 
s  its   being. 
measures  itself  by 
no  ol        ■  tandard,  confoi  ms  itself  to  no  otbci  decree 
Music  as  a  stud:  from  rh«;  pupil  devotion, 

Music  is  harm  ■■-•. 
tion  leads  ns  with- 
in its  i  '    '■    pupil    must  love  mu- 
sic:, \o\                    ,  love  the   coi  i  lie    i    study 
s  and  studies  ;  for  it   he  hates  them 
■     ■                 '    it  rep u           ■ 

rasp   and   mal  il     n  - 

I  ■  i  not  allow  dislike  in  any  form 

to  invade  r1  ■■  m  nd  ;  he  unit   kindle    interest 

I   i  ice  in  his  powet       The 
■    musl        '    stand    in    the    way  of  the  pupil  ; 
...  ne vei        t rusi ve  ;  f u  1 1  y  ad 

j  et   nevci   arbitrary 
The  ni  I  should    be    very    nicely 

■  !   advancement  ;   if  too   i 

tempt  ;  if  too  diftSrcnli,  it 

■    to* '    subtle  ai  i    inti  icate.    it 

simplv  bewilders  and  depresses  the  immature  mind. 

Mc  h  mical  skill  should   be  I;  pt   strictly    su    ■ 
ent;  the  spirit    of  n  composition  should   be  its  own 
n  meaning,  gnidin 
■  n   performance  governing  alike  the  fingers  and 
-  -: :  ument.      11  the 

ow  of  life  ;  it  is 
mere  structure,    but    the  life,  the  heart,   the  thi 

.  ,n   are  nol   there      'I  he  tcacl  ■      i     i 
forth   all   that   if   noblest  in  the 
ful   life    i-   the  only    pas*p  irt   to    th 
uri  .    the  talent  can  only  bin  ing  when    illu- 

mined by  the  interior  glory  ! 
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German  Songs- 

(From  the  ''Atlantic  5To 

.  .  .  M  \  little  bo  ik  open"  ol     I  me  song  my 

friend  "The 

Landlady's  Little  Daugl  1      nslan    il  foi 

No,  it  has  been  better  done  than  1  can  do  it,  bi 
shall  hear  our  friend    Max     II 
(lav.       But    I   Will   tell  you  1  StU  ictits 
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were  travelling  over  the  Rhine."  Handsome  young 
fellows,  1  know  il,r\  were,  with  link*  imps  of  three 
colors  stM  on  their  Uiiii»  cm  Is,  wiih  nmher  monsiachcs 
soft  :i>  [he  silk  of  Indian  corn,  and  wiih  great  hlue 
Teutonic  eyes,  and  fresh,  fair  cheeks,  with  a  hit  of  n 
M'.ir,  perhaps,  on  one  "They  stopped/1  it  says, 
"when  they  enme  to  t  lie  landlady's  sign"  Of  i  ourse 
their  first  question— for  Uhinchind  roads  are  dusty — 
was  for  beer  and  wine,  unci  next  foi  the  landlady's 
little  daughter.  And  Fntu  Wirthiu  answers  that  her 
hcer  and  wine  ore  as  good  as  ever,  hut  her  little 
daughter  lies  ready  for  tin-  grave.  And  they  come 
quietly  nod  sadly  enough  into  the  death-chamber, 
where  she  lies  in  the  black  coffin  ;  and  the  first  stu- 
dent, who  has  never  seen  her,  turns  back  the  shroud 
ami  looks  long  and  earnestly  upon  the  sweet,  pale 
face,  and  says  :  "Wert,  thou  but  living  now,  I  would 
love  thee  from  this  time  henceforth."  And  the  sec- 
ond covers  again  the  well-rememhercd  features,  and 
turns  weeping  away,  saying-:  "1  have  loved  thee 
long."  But  the  third  once  more  lifts  up  the  veil, 
and  kisses  brow  and  mouth,  and,  with  a  sorrow  pass- 
ing tears,  says  : 

••I  Imvf  loved  thee  ever,  I  love  but  tare, 
Aud  thee  will  I  love  through  eternity.1' 

There,  was  another  pretty  song  in  the  dialect  spok- 
en in  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  of  which  the  refrain 
ran  : — 

'When  I  come,  when  I  come,  when  I  once  more  come, 
1  return,  my  love,  to  tlaee." 

It.  is  n  little  Volksb'ed,  hut  full  of  the  simple,  direct 
affection  of  humble  life,  which  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  line  phrases  anv  more  than  he  who  sings  it 
about  fine  clothes.  It  is  true  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
wandering  trade's-apprentice  and  the  faithful  plain- 
Fared  maiden  who  wans  for  him  at  home.  But  it  is 
a  capital  marching-song,  such  a  one  as  you  can  step 
out  to  with  a  jolly,  swinging  stride 

tt  is  a  strange  but  pr  fitahle  life,  that  roving  one 
of  the  Handwer  k-btnscli,  for  be  sces'al]  that  Ulysses 
saw,  "men  and  cities,"  and  he  learns  the  best  ways 
of  doing  his  appointed  work  which  anywhere  are 
practiced.  Even  the  German  waiters  travel,  to  study 
the  hotel-keeping  fashions  of  all  Europe.  I  have 
met  them  in  London  coffee-houses  painfully  acquir- 
ing the  "yes  sir,"  "arf  an'  arf,  sir,"  "rosemutton  'nd 
'tatties,  sir,"  of  the  London  Ganymedes  and  ex- 
changing their  "gleich  !  gleich  !"  for  the  "d'recklv, 
sir,"  with  which  the  modern  Francis  of  Eastrhenp 
has  replaced  the  "  nnon,  anon,"  of  FalstafF's  and 
Baidolph's  time  For,  my  dear  in  the  season  all  na- 
tions meet  at  the  German  tahled'hdte,  and  every  civ- 
ilized people  has  its  little  peculiarities.  And,  there- 
fore, as  home-keeping  waiters,  like  other  youth,  will 
have  hut  homely  wits,  the  German  Kellner  is  found 
far  and  wide  learning  English  in  the  intervals  of 
duty  out  of  a  greasy  copy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
—  I  suppose  because  the  good  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
also  a  freeman  of  the  guild  of  foot-travellers  ;  aud 
Italian  out  of  "I  Promessi  Sposi";  and  French  — 
no,  my  dear,  though  you  often  remind  me  that  "Ca- 
lypso, not  being  able  to  console  herself  after  the 
departure  of,"  etc  ,  the  German  does  nor  need  to  drink 
at  that  fountain  in  his  mature]-  veins  ;  be  knew  all 
about  French,  except  its  accent,  before  be  got  out  of 
his  school  boy  jacket 

But  you  have  led  me  into  a  digression,  and  so  Inst 
all  that  I  had  to  tell  yon  about  the  great  tree-trunk 
in  the  heart  of  Vienna,  which  is  set  with  nails  until 
it  is  mail-clad,  and  into  which  evcrv  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice coming  to  Vienna  must  hammer  a  new  one; 
ami  you  have  also  lost  the  story  one  of  the  craft  told 
me  as  we  walked  from  Neck  a  r  Steinach  to  Heidel- 
berg. I  must  get  back  to  my  song-birds  atrain. 
This  little  hook,  Bertha,  is  a  collection  of  German 
songs.  You  see,  to  save  room,  they  are  primed  like 
prose  ;  whereas  our  bards  always  make  obvious  to 
the  eye  that*  metrical  quality  which  the  ear  might 
perhaps  fail  to  find  out.  Economy  of  space  versus 
economy  of  time.  I  have  my  finger  on  one  of  them, 
and  if  you  will  take  it  in  a  rough  version,  I  will  read 
it  to  you,  it  is  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  vagabond  life 
in  the  German  summer  time  : 

"A  farthing  find  a  penny 

Were  in  'his  purse  <■[  mine; 
TIih  farthing  went  for  brown-bread, 

The  penny  went  for  wine. 

llThe  maidens  and  the  landlords 

They  rrv.  'A  luck  n,nd  WOe,1 

The  landlords  when  1  linger, 
The  maidens  when  ]  go. 

'  Mv  boots  they  hang  In  tatters, 

My  stockings  the}  are  strings. 
Yet  out.  upon  the  meadows 

The  small  bird  blithely  sings. 

"0,  were  there  ne'er  a  tavern,'' 

("Morial,"  as  the  minstrel  of  Viiikins  and  his  Dinah 
says) 


"I'd  hide  in  peace,  at  home, 
Ar<<l  had  the  cask  no  pnigol 
I  could  unt.  drink  thorefrom." 

This  same  gentleman,  one  would  think,  must  have. 
been  the  hero  of  Von  M  filler's  capital  song,  of  which 
the  miivetd  is  hardly  transferable  into  English.  (I 
observe  all  great  poets  say  tins  when  they  have  fears 
that  their  translations  will  not  produce  the  required 
sensation  )     Bui  such  as  I  can  do  you  shall  receive  : 

'•Here  I  oomo  out  of  the  tavern  'all  right.' 
Street,  thou  pre^entesta  wonderful  sight; 
Right  hand  and  left,  hand,  now  this  Hide,  now  that, 
Street,  fchouVC  iu  liquor, — I  see  it,  that's  flat  ' 

"What  a  squint  countenancp,  moon,  hast  thou  got  ! 
inn'  eye  he  opens  and  one  keeps  he  shut; 
Clearly  1  sea  it,  moon,  thou  must,  he  mellow  : 
Shame  ou  thee,  shame  on  thee,  jolly  old  fellow. 

"There  go  the  lamp-pnats,  which  used  to  stand  slill, 
Spinning  around  like  the  wheel  of  a  mill, 
Dancing  and  prancing  to  left  and  to  right; 
Seems  to  me  everything's  tipsy  to-night. 

"All  topsy-turvy,  both  little  and  great; 
Shall  T  go  on  and  endanger  my  pate  ? 
That  were  presuming     No.  no,  it  is  plain, 
Better  go  back  in  the  tavern  again  " 

There  arc  plenty  more  convivial  songs,  of  all  de- 
grees of  merit, fro m  Schiller's  transcendental  "Punsoh- 
lied"  to  one  which  I  heard  roared  out  in  a  Tyro- 
lese  Wirthhaus  to  a  tune  very  like  the  infant-school 
song  of 

"Children  go,  to  and  fro, 
lo  a  merry,  pretty  row"; 

of  which  chorus  and  song  were  principally  repeti- 
tions of  the  words  ■'Bairisch  Bier."  But  there  are 
other  things  to  sing  of  besides  drink.  I  wish  some- 
body would  take  up  Uhland,  and,  picking  out  a  half 
dozen  poems  I  could  select,  give  them  in  first  rate 
versions.  I  cannot  do  it,  my  love  ;  I  can  sit  down 
with  mv  dictionary  and  render  word  for  word  into 
passable  doggerel  imitations  ;  but  to  get  the  soul. 
"to  catch  the  aroma  of  a  pound  of  tea,"  so  to  speak, 
as  Vivian  Grey  proposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Cara'bas 
in  making  punch,  is  another  matter.  They  say  Ca- 
pri wine  loses  its  flavor  if  you  take  it  even  to  Home, 
and  that  the  fragrant  Steinherger  should  never  he 
uncorked  save  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  So  it. 
is  with  these  delicious  little  German  songs  ;  they 
cannot  stand  a  sea-voyage. 

There  is  a  river-song  of  Uhland's.  A  boat  gliding 
down  a  river,  its  passengers  all  strangers,  and  sitting 
silent.  By  and  by  the  old  forester  draws  from  under 
his  blouse  his  hunting-born,  and  tries  a  familiar  air  ; 
the  wandering  apprentice  is  moved  to  unscrew  the 
head  and  ferrule  of  his  staff,  and  takes  out  of  that 
his  flute  ;  and  the  pretty  girl,  with  her  brown  hair 
neatly  braided, — ■'>''i^  no  ugly  bonnet,  we  may  be 
sure, — finds  courage,  after  a  glance  or  two  at  her 
blushing  face  in  the  water,  to  add  her  voice.  The 
oarsmen  catch  up  the  chorus,  and  the  echoes  join  and 
repeat,  and  we  may  be  sure  the  sun  seems  to  shine 
out  more  brightly  and  the  smooth  water  to  break 
into  more  sparkling  ripples — though  the  song  does 
not.  say  so. — and  that  every  one  is  kind  and  friendly. 
Then  the  keel  slips  gently  on  to  the  smooth  sandv 
shore,  and  the  little  company  breaks  up  quite  sad- 
dened at  parting. 

"Farewell,  brothers,  e'er  shall  we 
In  one  bark  together  be  7" 

There  is  a  rippling  motion  of  the  lines,  which  is 
very  suggestive,  and  which  the  double  rhymes,  so 
abundant  in  German,  help  to  cause. 

There  is  a  very  wild  gypsy  song  of  Goethe's. 
winch  I  often  croon  over,  because  of  its  chorus.  I 
will  try  to  remember  it  for  you  : 

"In  the  whirl  of  the  mist,  in  the  deep  enow, 
In  the  wild  wood,  in   the  winter  night, 
I  heard  the  wolves1  long  hunger-howl, 
1  heard  the  boding  cry  of  the  owl, 
Wille,  wau,  wau    wan  , 
Wille,  wo,  wo,  wo, 
Wito,  liu ' 

'  i  shot  one  day  a  cat  by  the  hedge, 
Annie,  the  witch  s  old  black  cat 
Seven  wehr-wolves  came  in  the  night  to  nie, 
E  .i  h  .oi  old  wife  of  the  village  was  she. 
Wille,  wau,  wau,  wau,  etc. 

•T  knew  them  all  and  I  knew  them  well; 
The  Annie,  the  Ursel,  the  Hesp, 
The  Lisa,  the  Barb'ra,  the  Eva,  the  Kate; 
They  howled  in  a  rios  around  my  gate 
Wille,  wau,  wau,  wau,  etc. 

*'3  named  them  all  by  their  names  aloud, 
What  wilt  thou,  \nnie,  what  wilt  thou,  Bes 
Themselves  they  wriggled,  themselves  they  shook, 
And  boiling  homeward  their  way  they  took. 
\\  tile,  wau  .  wau   wau, 
Wille,  wo,  wo.  wo, 
\\  ito,  bu! 

I  ui^li  I  could  bit  as  literally  Goethe's  serenade. 
Bat    there  is  an    untranslatable    felicity  which  some 


German  poems  have,  of  repenting,  as  in  this  one,  the 
third  line  of  the  preceding  stanza  as  the  firsi  of  the 
next,  and  keeping  the  same  coding  for  each  stanza. 
It,  is  like  a  braid  of  gold  and  silver  cord,  where  the 
same  thread  appears  again  under  each  entwining. 
Iluekert  and  Heine  both  do  the  rame.  And,  as  I 
un  nti  >n  Heme,  what  a  vision  of  Germany  comes  to 
me  !      His  two  volumes  which    I  have  here  on  my  ta- 

bl«  arc  a  series  of  pictures.  He  seems  10  have  set 
life  to  music  ;  and  bis  life  opera  begins  with  a  dark 
tragic  overture,  to  cud  in  the  most  comic  and  yet  the 

saddest  of  finales.  Love  and  despair,  or  love  and 
satiety  ;  and  then  the  mocking  chorus  of  the  "Ger- 
mania"  at  the  close.  His  songs  arc  little  sketches, — 
a  lonely  street,  aud  a  figure  pacing  before  an  empty 
house  ;  a  watcher  at  the  street-corner  looking  up  at 
lighted  windows  ;  a  voyager  gazing  at  the  stormy 
North  Sea  waves  ;  the  sea  bench  with  the  mists  roll- 
ing in  from  beyond  the  light-house  ; — a  passionate 
investiture  of  all  natural  objects  with  the  burning 
Nessus  shirt  of  the  wearer.'  The  water-lily  pining 
for  the  moon  (who  is  masculine  in  German,  as  the 
sun  is  the  triumphant  representative  of  the  woman's 
rights  question),  the  moon  Ipoking  up  from  the  lake 
to  meet  the  water-lily's  gaze;— all  nature  is  the  vic- 
tim, according  to  Heine,  of  an  "unrequited,"  or  "pri- 
or, attachment."  Then  comes  the  time  when  nothing 
is  too  sacred  for  the  daring  muse,  and  then  there  are 
poems  which  no  one  of  English  blood  ever  would  or 
could  translate,  being  worse  than  atheistic. 

But  intermingled  with  these  are  the  tenderest  and 
loveliest  of  little  poems,  and,  as  I  said,  the  most 
comic.  When  1  first  read  his  "  Deutscbland,"  I 
laughed  till  I  cried  over  bis  description  uf  his  break 
ing  down  in  his  post-chaise  in  the  forest,  and  the" 
wolves  assembling  around,  and  the  speech  he  makes 
to  persuade  them  that  he  was  a  fellow-sympathizer 
with  them,  and  had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  sheep 
onlv  to  save  appearances. 

I  can  turn,  T  find,  to  a  little  poem  of  his,— to  one 
of  his  many  lady-loves. — which  I  like  very  much  for 
its  simplicity,  and  which  blends  his  two  moods  very 
prettily  : 

"My  child,  we  both  were  children, 

Two  children  blithe  and  gay, 
When  we  used  to  creep  io  the  hen-house 

And  hide  ourselves  io  the  hay. 

"We  crowed  just  as  the  cocks  crow, 

To  puz/.'e  the  pas9er.=-by  , 
Kikerikee  !  they  thought  it 

The  genuine  cockerel  cry. 

"On  the  b'.g  chests  in  our  garret 

Old  shawls  and  carpets  were  laid; 
We  lived  in  ttiem  together, 

And  a  famous  house  we  made. 

'■The  rdd  cat  of  our  neighbor 

Came  often  on  us  to  call ; 
W<-  met  her  bows  and  courtesies 

With  complimenting*  and  all. 

"We  asked  after  all  her  kindred, 

Carefully  naming  each  one. 
As  with  many  an  ancient  tubbv 

We  have  often  since  then  done. 

We  sat  and  we  talked  like  the  old  folks 

In  a  solemn  head-shaking  w*y  ; 
Complaining  that  all  thine:-  were  better, 

Far  better,  than  new,  in  our  day; 

"That  Love  and  Truth  and  Bi  lii  i  ing 
Out  of  the  world  were  fled;. 

And  coffee  was  sn  much  dearer, 
And  money  so  scarce,  \*e  SMd. 

"Gone  are  the  childish  fancies  ; 

And  flying  like  dreams  of  youth 
Are  the  World  and  the  Tunes  and  the  Money, 

Believing,  and  Love,  and  Truth.'* 

If  von  like  that, — and  having  been  a  child  I  think 
vou  must, — here  is  one  more  of  Heine's  upon  a  dif- 
ferent key,—  one  of  his  melancholy  love  songs,  which 
young  gentlemen,  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twentv-two.  should  such  read  the  Atlantic,  are  re- 
quested not  to  omit  : 

"I  love  a  flower,  yet  which  it  is  T  know  not, 

And  thence  there  comes  my  pa'11 1 
And  one  by  ur*e  each  blossoom  cup  I  gaze  in, 

And  seek  a  heart  again. 

"The  flowers  are  fragrant  to  the  day's  declining. 

The  nighringale  is  h«axd: 
1  seek  a  heart  as  fair  and  fond  as  mine  is, 

A  heart  as  deeply  stirred. 

"The  nightingale  is  sinking,  and  I  listen 

Th*1  mystery  of  her  moan; 
To  both  of  un  it  is  so  lone  and  dreary 

So  drear  and  lone 

Sentimental  enough,  I  dare  say  ;  but  as  wc  grow 
older,  my  dear  wife,  we  love  sentiment.  It  is  a  harm- 
less beverage. — the  eau  sucrte  which,  when  one  is  hot 
and  dusty  with  the  hard  work  of  life,  is  very  cooling 
and  refreshing.  Do  yon  sni  I  am  getting  prosy  ? 
For  that  I  shall  inflict  another  stanza  on  you,  "The 
Origin  of  the  Watch."     Says  Heine: 
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"Tell  me  who  first  the  clock  found  nut, 

Parcelling  hours  and  minutes  out  ' 

It  was  a  Bhivering,  sorrowful  one, 

Who  sit t-  iimJ  thought  in  the  midnight  lone, 

And  counted  the  steps  Df  the  knowing  mouse, 

And  the  death-watch's  click  in  the  weary  house  " 

The  antithesis  to  this — he  who  invented  kisses — is 
not  so  pood,  so  I  will  not  translate  it  ;  hut  instead 
the  little  song  which  Heine  calls  "Doctrin,"  merely 
premising,  my  child,  that  the  principle  of  Hegel's 
philosophy  has  been  thus  summed  up  ;  "Nothing  is, 
but  everything  is  going  to  be." 

"Rattle  the  drumsticks  and  never  fear, 

Ami  merrily  kiss  the  vivandiere  ; 
That  is  Hi*  whole  of  learning^  sphere; 

That,  is  tho  big  buck's  chiefept  care. 

■'I>nim  up  the  people  out  of  their  Bleep  ; 

Beat  the  reveille  with  youthful  arm. 
Drumming  and  marching  ever  ahead  , 

That  is  the  9um  ol  learning's  charm. 

'■That's  the  ETegelian  philosophy, 
The  pith  of  the  books  both  great  and  6mall  ; 

1  found  it  out  because  I  am  v.  ise, 
And  because  I'm  a  skilful  drummer  withal    ' 

The  charm  of  most  of  his,  little  poems,  however, 
lies  partly  in  the  deep  passion  poured  out  in  them, 
and  their  exquisite  little  pictures  of  out  door  life. 
They  are  like  vignettes  or  marginal  etchings,  such 
as,  it'  I  were  rich  enough,  1  would  have  to  a  unique 
copy  of  "Hyperion"  that  I  have  devised.  1  don't 
know  of  anybody  save  Tennyson  who  has  written 
such  in  English.  For  a  true  song  is  just  a  single 
thought  in  a  rich  setting.  There  are  love-poems 
which  may  be  sung,  ami  also  many  other  poems 
winch  sutler  the  same  change  in  the  sea  of  music; 
hut  songs  they  can  hardly  be  called.  Men  sometimes, 
not  often,  express  themselves,  in  moments  of  great 
feeling,  lyrically  ;  but  when  they  simply  sing,  it  is 
not  because  they  ore  thinking  much,  but  just  want  to 
let  out  a  pleasant  or  tender  emotion  in  a  simple  win 
through  music.  Negro  melodies,  real  ones,  are  a 
faii- example  of  tin-  singing  impulse.  The  idea  is 
suboidinntcd  to  the  air.  Negro  melodies  manufac- 
tured arc  utterly  opposed  to  ever}  true  principle  of 
song-making  ;  are  such  as,  except  for  sale,  no  mor- 
tal ever  would  dream  of  making.  So  are  all  Scotch 
son^s  no!  written  by  Scotchmen,' and  sea  songs  not 
written  by  sailors,  convivial  ditties  written  by  young 
gentlemen  in  the  Sophomore  year  of  college,  ai 
miscellaneous  "poems'"  so  entitled  in  most  volumes 
"I  verso.  A  true  song  i^  one  that  will  come  into 
one's  head  us  Iil*  walks  in  the  woods  of  a  pleasant 
d  iv.  and  licit  runs  over  the  lip-  unconsciously.  He 
who  writes  one  good  son»  in  his  life  may  rest,  like 
single  speech  Hamilton,  on  his  laurels. 

I!Iusic;il  Corrcsponbnue. 

New  York,  <  ><  r  25. — In  my  last  letter  I  men- 
tioned tin-  coming  opening  of  the  new  "Licdcrki  anz" 
Hall.  (Mi  Saturday  evening  it  took  place,  and  a  very 
enjoyable  entertainment  it  proved  in  ho.  I  append  u 
programme  of  the  concert  : 

1  i  n  erture      M  iRic  Flute        ...  .... M 

-  in  urn      "To  \!  usic        M  iki  .  !  .  .  Lachner. 

3  Scherzo      It  moll    op    .''I      v. ,  -    Hide  Topp] Chopin 

I  Cboru.i  from  the  "Oreition  "    Mixed  Chorus   and  I  Irenes 

tr.t         ......  .Haydn, 

5-Cor itiou  Mnrch   ....  . .  ..Moyerbeer 

The  on  hcstral  an.!  vo<  al  portions  of  the 
gramme  were  extremely  well  done  and  reflected 
great  credit.npon  the  energ;  and  care  of  the  m 
director,  Herr  Paur.  The  male  chorus  was  emphat- 
ically ill'1  gem  of  the  evening,  and  was  sung  in  an 
almost  faultless  manner  by  the  well  drilled  voices. 
The  shading  was  very  fine,  while  the  crescendos  and 
diminueitdos,  accurate  ami  even,  were  supeib.  One 
could  easily  understand  why  this  Society  took  the 
prize  a;  the  "SaengerfcsE,"  at  Baltimore,  during  the 
past  summer. 

After  the  singing  of  the  "Hymn,"  Mr.  William 
Steinway,  President  of  the  Society,  delivered  a  short 
and  able  address,  in  which    hi'   alluded    to  the  past, 

present  and  future  of  the  Society,  thanked  its   in 

her-  for  their  liberal  contributions,  made  mention  of 
their  past  artistic  triumphs,  ami  then,  in  a  tew  well- 
chosen  and  appropriate  sentence: .  com  luded  amid 
warm  and  hearty  iipplause. 

1  regret   to  say  thai   M  iss  Topp  did  ju 
1 1 >  herself  nor  to  the  magnificont  Scherzo  ;   -he  missed 
notes   quite    frequently,    and     altogether     failed     to 
achieve  an  artistic  success.     She  was  recalled,  how- 


ever, and  then  played,  in  rather  better  sty]  •,  Hellci  's 
exquisite  transcription  of  Schubert's  "Die  Forelle." 
Much  allowance  must  he  made  foi  her,  inasmuch  as 
she  played  upon  a  Knabe  piano  [which  was  the 
prize  won  by  the  Society  at  the  Baltimore  "Saenger- 
fest),  ami  it  was  unquestionably  the  | test  instru- 
ment I  have  ever  heard  in  a  respectable  concert  room. 
It  had  a  hard,  wiry  tone,  and,  besides,  was  nut  in 
tune. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  fat  about  half 
past  ten;  tic-  supper,  which  was  sumptuous,  took 
place;  ami  tit  midnight  commenced  the  hall  which 
terminated  somewhere  among  tin'  small  hours. 

Tic  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  which  lay 
dormant  for  a  time,  has  suddenly  started  up  into  a.' 
tivo  life,  ami  i-  before  tic  public  this  winter  with  a 
prospectus  for  the  present  season.  Tic  first  c 
will  occur  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  13,  ami  the 
musical  affairs  ol"  the  Society,  including  rehearsals, 
concerts,  .vi'.,  will  he  under  the  direction  of  ''ail 
Bergmann.     I  an: 

moreti]  in  its  feet,  aid   I  in-.'  hearti- 
ly wish  for  it   a  c  ireer   of   unintei  rupterl    pros] 
Perhaps  the  expci  tig  «  ithoul  the  con  cits 

for  a  si-!-. in  ui.n  prove  to  he  ■    m  to  tin' 

Brooklyn  pei     I 

There  have  been    tin  ee   Patti  concerts   during  t 

past  week,  which  seem  to  have  1 n  quite  assu 

ful    musically    and    pecuniarily   as     were  the    initial 
ones.     Mile.  I'atti  executes  her   wonderful   i 
ami  cadenzas  with  tic    .  Hahcl 

1 1 ci 1 1 ti  has  not  improved  :    Prut 

tor  than   he  did  at  the     ,.:■■■ 

:  unmistakably  hid      (It  hasalso  hcen  ■ 

'        !  I   ttcr  i:-  an    a  I'm 

"'ii 1 1  -m  mlv  man 
quite  stupefying  to  audiences   hilhei  to  nc 
clap-trap  display  s  ai  .1  n 
Tic  I'atti  troupe  Btarts 

:""it   V o      to,   and  "■  ill    probably  visit    Utah 
ami  I  'alifornin 

'  :  las'  week     Mr    .1 

brilliani 

'  I  ' 

a  wealthy  gentleman  resi  '■  It  is 

understood  that   Mr    1 '  om  tic  pro 

fession. 

-e  name  I  i  hall  m 

l  iszt.     Tlii:  ther  with    it 

sn.l  a  photograph   of   the    gn  at    pin  been 

1  and  place, 1  mi' 
flourishing  ami  successful  i 

which  pleasingly   ilhistt  testy   of 

mankind.  i  . 

New  Y<  irk  .  N  iv    l  ,— I  lur  Phil 
has  issued  it-  pro 
give  a  synopsis  of  it    in    as    little    space    a-   possible. 

rhere  will  1 'o  ,.n  Symph  B      iioven,  No-  5, 

C  minor  :   S  Ko.  it,  C  ma 

—  1)  ;  fipobr,  !■',  "  U'eihe  der  Tone  ;"  Raff,    No    2, 

i '  :     Mozart,  I!        I    -,".    I  lame   Symphony.     The 

'  he  played  are  n es;  the 

only  new  ones  will  !"■  one  by  Jadassohn,  and  another 
by  Goldmark,     Choruses  will  he  given    from   Wag- 
nd  Liszt's      I         both."     In 
addition  to  these  attic  tions,  tl 

.1  Iream"  music  -  ■  al  the  first 

irt),  the  poem  being  rea  1  by  M    .  Si  iti  5i  Idons, 
\         the  eh  iral  accomp  rill  be  entru  ted  to 

the  Arion  Society  Tie  .,,:,,  artists  already  an- 
nounced are  S.  B,  Mil-.  Mac  Parepa  Rosa,  !■'. 
i:  "  and  Ole  Bull. 

It  will  he  rciiiein' ci.  i  thai    Mine    Rosa   was    to  lav. 
at  rts,   hut  was 

prevented  from  so  doing  by  serious  illness,  which  le- 
tallied  l.er  tor  m  on   wei  ks  m   1 1 


The  concerts  will  he  six  in  number  (with  the  usual 
eighteen  public  rehearsals)  and  will  occur  on  the  eve- 
nings of  Nov.  L'T,  .Ian.  s,  Feb.  5,  March  5,  April  2, 

M.i;.    7. 

And  now  for  the  Brooklyn  Society,  which  is  now 
once  more  on  its  feet,  with  1,000  subscribers  already, 
and  prospects  of  more.  There  will  he  :>  coneei  s 
'ami  15  public  rehearsals)  on  the  evenings  of  Nov. 
hi,  Dec.  Is,  Jan.  ■;_>,  Feb.  26,  April  9.  No  compre- 
hensive prospectus  has  yet  appeared,  hut  I  am  in 
possession — through  the  courtesy  of  (!.  W.  Warren, 
I  i  ,  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  directors — 
of  the  programme  for  the  first  concert,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  g 1  and  attractive  one 

Symphony,  ttroica,  No   '■'■ .Beethoven. 

"Complainte  do  In  Mendicnnte1  ..         Meyerbeer. 

Mi-s  Adelaide  Philipps 
"Wood  V,  n.  i  ii  Sterndalc  Bennett. 

I*.  F   Concerto,  E  tint  major Li6zt 

fopp. 
Iteiit.,   -Noil  ]. iu  ui.-iii' Rossini 

Mi 

■     '"  ....  . .        vci  Weber. 

-     lason  will  commence   on  Wcd- 
th    "11    Too  more."     The   leading 

•'.ill  he  taken  by  Mine.  Briol  ami   Sig.    Lefrane, 
both  new  to  us.  i  . 

i,  Oci     29       The  unusual  interest  that  at- 

■  to    the    Pare]  i  1.''  -a    I  ingli  ill    I  Ipera    season 

n  mi   me    to   give   you   some 

idea  of  what  you   may    presently   ex| t    in   Boston 

wicn  tic  troupe  shall  have  completed  their   prelimi- 
■.    Yoik,  ( Ihicago,  ( lini  innati, 
Si    Lou 

i  m prises,  as  y lrcady  know,  Mme. 

i    o.'l   Mo-    II  a  ■  e,  chief   prii lonne  ; 

Mrs    1   I  '.  i-  !    Se  i  en   ai  tl    Miss    Fannie    Sto 
contralti  .   Mi    William  I  lastle  an. I  Mr    Henry  Nord- 

,  tei :   Mi    Maurice  de  Solla,  2nd  tenor,  Mr. 

'  ■  ,   baritono  ;   Messrs,   S.    ( '.   I 

Gnstavus    Hall,   hassi   cantanti ;    Edward 
I  Mr.  Frank    Howard,   ha--..      1; 
will   lie  seen    that    this    combination    is   sufficiently 

■  to  admit  of  effective  performances  in  the   con- 

-   an  I  numerous  enough  to  allow  of  daily 

The  chorus  i-  i  ",  | ,   hut    ii   i- 

1,   accurate,    not  offensively  bad-looking, 

and    tic    pans    ure    well    balanced.       The    dreBses 

are  new.      'I  <  about  thirty,  and 

i  '.  s  ; 

Sew    York    Philharmonic,    has 

■he  firs!  v  elms    Howard  Gloi  ei ,  who    ti    made 

--  mo ,  has  a  second  \  iolin.      Howell , 

of  London,  tl  :at   I  >i  agonctti,   is 

in  t1 rchestra,    playing   one    of   the    old-fashioned 

three-stringed  instruments.     Alnrd.  the   solo  'cellist, 

every  one  knows,  i-   also   there,   ami    I; 
the  superb  harpist,  a  new  orches- 

ning  was  Monday  night,    Oct.    25th,    with 
'  ■'  l '  Rosa  in  tic  title    role, 

leas  Don  Cesar,  Campbell  a-  Don  Jose,  and 
Mi-  Seguin  as  /  ■  an  o.  Parepa's  singing  of  "The 
in  the  air"  was  as  perfect  as  possible,  as  al-o 
it,"  and  el  .'■■  1  hearty  en- 
cores. The  a  went  well.  The  orchestra 
played  with  great  reference  to  the  proper  accompani- 
ment ofthe  voices  siiiLon_',  mid  with  a  light  and 
shade  altogether  new  in  operatic  orchestras  here  since 
Anschutz  was  here    with   ('nan's   troupe    four 

Hence  is  undoubtedly  due  to  ( 'ari 
Rosa's  competent  direction.  I  !astle  is  s;li,i  by  all  to 
sing  far  better  than  ever  here  before  ;  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  is  an  unfailing  signal  for  applause. 

On  Tuesday-night  Miss  Rose  Herseemadeherdebut 
here  in  the  Sonnambula.  This  youne  i;,,]v  j?  small 
in  figure,  a  hi  mde,  '.'.oh  a  profusion  "I  golden  hair, 
a   pleasant.   •  manner,   a  clear,  pure   voice: 

me/,-..  -  -,   bird  like  execution.      She  is 

young,  and  pretty,  and  apparently  unaffected.     I  re- 
yard  it  as  a  great  hit  to  have  engaged  her  in  this  troupe; 


i:;i 


DWIOHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


as  she  is  so  complete  a  contrast  to  Mine.  Parepa  in 
point  of  personal  appearance  as  to  interest  an  audi 
ence,  however  she  may  fall  short  of  filling  the  place. 
of  the  great  cantralice.  Her  Amina  was  a  lovely  per- 
sonation, not,  indeed,  betraying  a  lifelong  study  of 
stage  business,  but  indicative  of  dramatic  talent,  and 
by  its  freshness  absolutely  mote  delightful  to  the  au- 
dience than  a  performance  would  have  been  that 
manifested  a  more  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the 
stags.  Tn  voice  she  was  entirely  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  music,  leaving  nothing  to  he  desired, 
unless  one  compares  her  to  Mine.  Parepa-Rosa,  when 
one  would  desire  for  Miss  Hersee  a  little  more  vol- 
ume of  tone  in  the  concerted  pieces  Mr.  Castle 
gave  us  Elvino  better  than  we  have  had  it  here  before. 
Campbell  was  fearfully  hoarse. 

On  Wednesday  night  Balfc's  opera  "The  Puri- 
tan's Daughter"  was  given  for  the  first  time  here, 
and  Parepa-Rosa  in  the  title  role.  Of  this  music 
space  forbids  to  speak  so  fully  as  I  could  desire.  It 
is  evident,  in  short,  that  Balfe  (as  a  rural  friend  re 
marked)  "took  in  more  ground  than  he  could  tend." 
The  general  design  of  the  work  is  on  the  dimensions 
of  an  Italian  grand  opera,  while  Balfe's  musical  re- 
sources were  inadequate  to  properly  carry  out  his  in. 
tention.  Nevertheless  the  opening  chorus  is  a  fine 
one,  and  would  be  very  effective  for  musical  conven- 
tions and  the  like,  and  there  are  two  or  three  male 
choruses  that  are  very  fine.  The  work  abounds  in 
recitative,  and  was  regarded  as  a  little  tedious.  I 
was  superbly  done.  Castle  sang  a  drinking  song  in 
the  second  act  that  was  highly  absurd,  being  drunk 
all  the  way  through.  In  this,  also,  Mr.  Gustavus 
Hall  made  his  first  appearance  in  opera  here,  as 
Charles  II.     He  looked  and  sang  the  part  well. 

Thursday  night  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  was  given, 
with  Miss  Hersee  as  Arline,  and  Mr.  Nordblom  made 
his  debut  in  opera  as  Thaddeus.  Miss  Hersee  made, 
if  possible,  a  more  favorable  impression  than  on 
Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Nordblom  was,  of  course,  green 
on  the  stage,  but  his  voice  is  excellent,  and  he  prom- 
ises to  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  operatic 
theatre.  He  was  deservedly  encored  in  "Then  you'll 
remember  me,"  which  was  sung  in  a  manner  to  satis- 
fy a  critic.  Mr.  Hall  had  to  undertake  the  Count,  in 
place  of  Campbell,  at  short  notice,  and  being  unfamil- 
iar with  the  business,  was  not  expected  to  meet  with 
great  success.  However,  he  disappointed  all  his 
friends  by  doing  better  than  they  had  thought  he 
could  under  the  circumstances.  If  Mr.  Hall  would 
learn  to  enunciate  words  with  that  delicate  and  fin- 
ished propriety  that  characterizes  the  singing  of  Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa  and  Miss  Hersee,  he  would  make  a 
great  advance  toward  artistic  perfection.  Campbell, 
also,  has  now  and  then  an  indistinct  utterance,  and  a 
nasal  tone  that  he  would  do  well  to  mend  in  time. 
Some  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  troupe  might 
also  learn  that  twisting  the  body  at  the  waist  in  sing- 
ing, moving  it  at  say  M.  M.  120,  is  no  real  assistance 
to  expressive  utterance,  and  simply  looks  ridiculous 
to  the  audience. 

The  audiences  have  been  immense.  The  opera 
house  is  crowded  every  night.  I  have  never  seen 
the  like  here. 

Der  Freyschuetz. 
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BOSTON,  NOV.   6,1869. 
Theodore  Thomas  and  his  Orchestra. 

The  visit  of  this  famous  New  York    Orchestra 

lias  given  our  music  lovers  cjuite  anew  and  quick 

sensation.     Boston  had  not   heard   such   orches- 

ral  performances  before ;    and    Boston,   in   the 

[rankest  humor,   gave  itself  up    to   the   complete 


enjoyment  and  unstinted  praise  of  what  it  heard. 
The  promise  of  the  three  concerts  of  last  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  was  kept  to  the 
letter.  It  was  truly  anil  exclusively  Thomas's 
New  York  Orchestra, — fifty-four  instruments, 
picked  men,  most  of  them  young,  all  of  them  ar- 
tists, all  looking  as  if  thoroughly  engaged  in  their 
work,  eager  above  all  things  to  make  the  music 
altogether  sound  as  well  as  possible.  And  it  was 
evident,  from  first  to  last,  that  they  had  perfect 
understanding  with  their  leader  and  each  other; 
that  they  were  in  admirable  discipline,  had  played 
together  very  often  and  for  years  ;  and  that  they 
had  been  selected,  with  a  determined  eye  to  su- 
periority in  every  part,  in  a  community  where 
good  musicians  are  so  numerous  that  a  crude  or 
lifeless  member  can  always  be  easily  replaced  by 
a  better  ;  no  holding  on  to  places  after  faculty  is 
gone,  no  dead  wood  in  the  tree.  There  was 
nothing  which  our  people,  our  musicians  needed 
so  much  as  to  hear  just  such  an  orchestra.  They 
came,  most  opportunely  :  for  our  musicians,  teach- 
ing by  example ;  for  our  public  (and  there  is  no 
better  public  in  the  world  for  music  of  the  high- 
est character  than  that  which  fills  the  Music  Hall 
at  all  good  Symphony  Concerts),  to  show  us  that, 
with  all  our  pride  in  our  own  orchestra,  we  are 
yet  very  far  this  side  of  perfection,  and  must 
take  a  lesson  from  what  is  better  done  elsewhere. 
Well  informed  musical  persons  here  have  always 
known  of  the  superiority  of  the  New  York  or- 
chestras (the  Philharmonic  and  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas)  to  our  own ;  but  such  has  not  been  the 
imagination  of  the  public  ;  their  own  glowing 
sympathy  and  aspiration,  meeting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  music  half  way,  have  always 
fondly  found  the  execution  better  than  it  was ; 
nay  more,  the  reluctantty  confessed  sense  of 
weariness  and  ennui  after  many  a  noble  compo- 
sition has  been  too  willing  to  accuse  itself,  if 
modest,  or  if  not,  that  venerable  "old  fogy,"  the 
composer,  never  suspecting  that  the  coarse,  blurr- 
ed, lifeless  execution  may  have  been  at  fault. 
We  have  an  audience  that  deserves  the  best ;  we 
have  at  last  a  quickening  example  of  what,  in 
point  of  execution  at  least,  comes  very  near  the 
best  thus  far;  it  will  be  our  own  fault,  if  we  do 
not  improve  the  lesson,  and  take  a  new  start  in 
orchestral  music,  finding  it  impossible  now  to 
shut  out  of  sight  the  new  and  higher  standard 
which  has  so  vividly  impressed  itself  on  every 
mind. 

But  we  are  anticipating;  we  must  report,  and 
briefly  try  to  weigh  and  estimate.  In  candor, 
what  we  have  to  set  down  as  the  "net  result"  ar- 
tistically of  the  Thomas  concerts,  is  not  all  in 
praise  ;  and  we  anticipate  a  little  further,  just 
enough  to  give  it  as  our  calm  and  clear  convic- 
tion, that,  while  his  Orchestra  play  vastly  better 
than  our  own,  still  ours  remain  the  better  Con- 
certs. Does  this  seem  paradoxical  ?  Let  us 
see.  Here  are  the  three  programmes,  which  we 
quote  together,  that  we  may  discuss  the  several 
elements  in  groups  of  like  with  like  : 
(Friday  Evening,   Oct.  29.) 

Overture.     "Tannhauser" Warner. 

Adacio.     "Prometheus  Beethoven. 

L'Invitation  a  la  Danse Weber. 

(Instrumentation  by  Hector  Berlioz). 

Symphonic  Poem.     Preludes Liszt. 

Overture.     "William  Tell1' Rossini. 

Traucuerei Schumann. 

Waltz,  "On  the  beautiful  blue   Danube"   Strauss. 

Solo  for  Trombone.     "The  Tear" Stigelli. 

Mr.  F.  I.eetsch. 
Polka  Mazurka.     "Lob  derFrauen."         1  ~, 

Polka  Scanell.     "Jocus"  J Strauss. 

Fackeltanz,  in  B,  No.  1 Meyerbeer. 


(Saturday  Evening). 

Suit,.  \<i 3,  in  D..    ..     Bach. 

Introduction  to  Act  III  of  Medea  Clicrubiui 

Concerto  for  Piano,  ft  minor. Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  0    Petersilea. 
Overture.     "Leonora."    No.  3 Beethoven. 

Fackeltanz,  No.  8.  C  minor Meyerbeer. 

Nnchtgeflang Vogt. 

Waltz.     "Wiener  Bonbons" Strauss. 

Grand  March  for  Piano.     "I'uritani" Liszt. 

Mr.  C.  Petersilea 

Reverie Vieuxtemps. 

Polka  Mazurka.     "Libelle,"  I 

Polka  Fraucaise.     "Kreuzfidel,"  1  '  ' 


.Strauss. 


(Sunday  Em  ning.) 

Symphony,  No   7,  A Beethoven. 

Trio  for  Two  Horns  and  Trombone Bergniaun. 

Messrs.  Schmitz,  Lotze  and  Leetsch. 
Cosatschogue.     Fantaiiesur  une  danse  Cosaque. 

Dargsmij^ky. 

Overture.     "Rienzi" Wagner. 

Trail  nierei , Schumann. 

Ballet.    "Faust."    (New) Gounod. 

Composed  expressly  for  the  performances  at  the  Impe- 
rial Grand  Opera,  Paris. 

Fantasie.     "Aye  Maria,".  . . .- Schubert. 

March.     "Mazeppa" Liszt. 

Plainly,  in  all  this,  the  object  was  to  show  what  a 
modern  orchestra  can  do,  and  how  well  this  particu- 
lar orchestra  can  do  it,  rather  than  to  convey  any 
poetic  unity  of  impression  ;  to  startle  and  delight  for 
the  moment,  rather  than  to  lift  into  a  pure,  ideal  at- 
mosphere. Artistic  unity,  and  the  well-motived  con- 
trasts which  that  implies,  are  out  of  the  question  in 
such  programmes  ;  instead  of  that  we  have  the  con- 
trast of  extremes,  exciting  wonder  until  wonder 
wearies  of  itself.  First,  we  note,  as  the  most  promi- 
nent ingredient,  those  loud  and  ponderous  effect 
pieces  of  the  Liszt,  Wagner,  Meyerbeer  school. 
Think  of  the  Tannhauser  Overture,  the  Lisztian 
"Preludes,"  the  "Tell"  Overture  (which,  by  itself 
considered,  of  course,  is  good),  and  aflaring,  blazing, 
crashing  Fackeltanz  (midnight  orgies  by  torchlight)  . 
of  Meyerbeer,  all  in  one  concert !  The  Tannhauser 
led  off,  as  if  to  smite  with  the  first  blow,  that  easy 
victory  might  follow.  Never  did  we  hear  it  so  well 
played  (unless  at  the  Opera  in  Vienna)  ;  never  did 
we  enjoy  the  work  so  little.  It  was  Wagner  exposed  ; 
robbed  of  his  glamour,  if  he  ever  had  any,  by  setting 
him  in  so  strong  a  light,  so  mercilessly  truthful. 
But  whatever  it  did  for  Wagner,  the  orchestra  itself 
showed,  in  its  own  strong  light,  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. The  band  was  all  alive  in  the  first  place , 
yital  at  every  point ;  every  instrument  told ;  every 
part  in  the  Quartet  was  substantial,  unmistakable 
(nowhere  did  the  superiority  of  this  orchestra  to  our 
own  assert  itself  so  clearly  as  in  the  middle  strings, 
where  Boston  has  been  always  weak).  The  fine  pre- 
cision and  pungent  quality  of  the  violins;  the  warmth 
and  richness  of  those  five  'cellos,  massed  in  the  front, 
and  moving  with  one  soul ;  the  five  double  basses 
too;  the  excellence  of  all  the  brass  ;  Ella's  delicious 
oboe  ;  indeed  everything,  to  tympani  and  tambourine, 
won  in  turn  its  special  share  of  admiration.  Only 
in  bassoons  and  clarinet  have  wre  as  good  to  show. 
Choice  materials  admirably  blended  !  In  the  mat- 
ter of  tempo,  however,  there  was  some  room  for  criti- 
cism ;  the  solemn,  slow  part  of  the  overture  was  un- 
comfortably slow.  There  was  some  dragging  also  in 
Les  Preludes,  which,  finely  executed  as  it  was,  so 
beautifully  on  the  part  of  the  strings,  and  with  all  the 
coloring  of  which  Liszt  is  a  master  made  so  palpa- 
ble, still  failed  to  give  us  the  impression  of  great 
music. 

The  "Tell"  overture  was  played  superbly  ;  we 
will  only  specify  the  rare  perfection  of  the  opening 
passage  by  the  'cellos,  the  singularly  rich  tone,  and 
searching,  true  expression  of  the  leading  one  (Berg- 
ner)  particularly  ;  and  the  fine  oboe  again,  so  rich 
in  the  lower  tones  here  commonly  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish Horn.  The  trumpets,  first  and  second,  told 
triumphantly  in  this  ;  hut  more  so  in  the  two  Faclcel- 
tanze,  where  they  have  such  florid  obligate  pas  iges. 
These  were  interesting  novelties  to  hear,  full  of  in- 
genious effects  and  startling  or  pleasing  fancies,  yei 
properly  belong  ng  to  the  category  of  musical  ex- 
travaganzas.       Most    extravagant,    fantastical,    gro- 
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tesque  <>f  all  was  ilic  Cossack  dance  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning; m  herd  of  buffaloes  could  not  have  hurst  in 
more  tumultuously  than  it  did;  no  doubt  there  is 
plenty  of  the  Cossack  character  in  it.  Wagner's 
liiur.i  is  unmitigated  noise;  riot  set  to  music,  one 
would  think,  and  in  strains  coarse  and  commonplace. 
But  this  served  the  purpose  (as  did  one  of  the  foi 
tissimo  pieces  ench  time)  of  exhibiting  by  extn  most 
contrast  the  opposite  element  which  figured  in  these 
programmes.  We  mean  the  delicate  transcription 
for  all  the  strings  of  little  piano-forte  pieces  like 
Schumann's  "Trdumcrei"  [Reverie]  and  the  " 
gesnny"by  Vogt,  which  were  of  course  so  popular,  that 
no  programme  could  he  accepted  as  complete  with- 
out them  both.  The  effectof  such  Quartet  rendering 
(they  do  whole  Quartets  so  in  Paris)  was  indeed  most 
beautiful  ;  the  rich  lull  tone  and  i  erfect  harmony  of 
so  many  strings,  the  light  and  shade,  the  refining  of 
expression  and  of  pianissimo  to  a  point  win  it 
seemed  more  dream  than  reality, — all  this  caused  a 
new  and  exquisite  sensation,  which  exerybody  wished 
to  have  repeated  ami  prolonged.  Bui  nfter  all,  this 
is  effect  niusie,  and  laeks  artistic  justification,  docs 
not  properly  belong  in  an  artistic  programme.  For 
this  is  not  interpretation ;  it  is  simply  a  Study  "/' 
Pianissimo,  using  lor  a  text  a  simple  little  piano- 
forte piece  from  Schnman's  "  KimUrsccncn"  (Seines 
from  Childhood),  a  piece  never  intended  to  be  played 
with  such  exaggeration  of  expression.  Admirable 
studies  these  lor  any  orchestra;  hut  we  would  no 
more  put  them  into  a  Symphony  or  Philharmonic 
programme  than  we  would  the  Etud  \  d<  I 
in  a  young  hulv's  |i 

The  refining  influence  of  such    practice,  however 

appeared  in  all  the    classical    interpretations  of  this 
admirable  orchestra.     As  such  wo  recall  the  hcauti- 
Adagio,  with  harp,  from  Beethoven's  "Prometheus" 
ballet  ;  the  Suite  by  Bach  (which  is  down   for  n 
our  own  Symphony    Concerts),   and    the  very  grand 
and  tragical   introduction    from    Medea,    real!;, 
music,  which,  much  simpler  as  it  is,  affects  the 
ination  almost  as  powerfully   as  the    introdu  tion  to 
the  prism:  s.cne  in  /,  '.  These  wi  re  wonderfully 

well  done,  especially  the  Suite,  which  was  applauded 
with  a  heartiness  that  proved  there  is  something  in 
Bach  that  appeals  to  general  sympathy,  let  him  once 
be  properly  presented.  We  thank  Mr-  Thomas  tor 
these  choice  additions  to  our  stuck  of  high  ok 
music. 

In  the  familiar  classical  selections— S  iventh  Sym- 
phony,  Leonora  and  Frei/m  Wi/:   Overtures,    Mendels- 
sohn Concerto,— and  we    may    add    the    Berlioz    at 
rangement of  Weber's    "Invitation"  -there    was    [he 
same  masterly  precision  in   the  strings,  the  same  cer 
tainty,  ti  nth  of  intonation,  well   bli  n  h  ,1   coloi 
the  pan  of   the  wind   hand    also       The  rcndei 
the  Symphony,  however,  was  not  on    the 
much  superior  to  some  of  the  best  by  our  ow  n  01 
tra  ;  indeed  the  liiffen  ncc  between  the  in 
apparent  here  than  in    ii   st    of    the    pieces.      Vet  the 
temper  and  Hue  habit  ol  these  men   tell  of   course   in 
everything  they  do  ;  ami  wo  must  hear  witness  to  the 
wonderful   staccato   o)   the   violins  in    the    mysterious 
whispi  red  passage  near  the  end  of  the  slow  movement; 
to  the  p,  rfect  precision  of  all  the  instruments  in  the 
Scherzo  |  in  spite  of  its  being  taken  ton  fast),  and  the 
superb  brio  ol  the  finale. 

Mr     l'r  n  ksj  i  i  \   playe  i    the  ( lonci  rto  n  ith    his 
usual  ease  ami  hi  illiancv  ol    d 

and  dull  pia one  of  the  w,  he,  Grands.     The  Liszt 

Puritani  March  did  not  place  linn  in    a 

ing. light.     The  only. other  solos  were  the  one  on  the 

trombone,  by  Mi     [,i  i  rsi  ti,    win.  make,   its   brazen 

throat  sing  will]  the  warmth    and   ., 'hue.,  of  the 

middle  tones  of  a  horn  ;  and   the  Trio   for  two   horns 
a  id  trombone,  «  he  h.    eonsidet  ing    the    ecu    i  hro 
matic  intervals  and   modulations,  showed    the 
skill  and  taste  on  the  pat ;  ol  all  three  artists. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  rejoice  in   the    coming    of   tin. 


orchestra.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  tiling  that  we  foi 
years  have  longed  for  in  view  of  our  own  progre  - 
lure  We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Thomas,  first,  for 
giving  us  a  hearing,  under  the  best  advantages,  of  n 
number  of  works  which  were  new  to  us;  -i  me  of 
which  can  hardly  claim  a  place  in  a  classical  pro- 
gramme, and  therefore  we  ate  the  more  obliged  to 
one  who  gratifies  our  curiosity  about  them  in  anoth- 
er way.  Hut  more  we  thank  him  for  setting  palpably 
before  us  a  higher  ideal  of  orchestral  <-.,.■,  ution.  We 
shall  demand  better  of  our  own  in  future;  they  will 
demand  it  of  themselves  ;  they  cannot  witness  this 
example  without  a  newly  kindled  d  iwed  by 

an  effort  to  do  likewise.     With  tic    im]  i 
in  every  mind  of  performances  which.il  i-  not   rash 
to  say,  limy  (lor  the  iiumhcr  of  instrument? '  comp  ire 
with  those  of  the  bes  t  orchestras  in  Europe,  improve 


l'.i;\-r  Pekabo's  first  Matinee  drew  the  best   sort 

of  audience,  in    full    force,    to    CI      kering    Hall,  on 
.  afternoon,  Oct.  29.  T 

Overture,  "Znr  vTeihe    los  Ilauses  12-1    C 

v  •  ■  !  '      l:    I'  'im  :  , ..  Beethi  rcn 

Ballade,  "In  die  Feme        IV  .'fee.   in  r. 

Carl  I    . 

1  1      X     ■      ■     ,:,  I    C.  ...M 

l.e  V.  -'.'<■  a  Vmour   '  ""  "Vol    I 

S'iici  ta   op    I"     ft  flat  major  Beethoven 

We  had  to   ci  nvcy    so 

much  of  the  grandeur  ami  be  i 

ire    |  called  in    our   Symphony    ( loncet  I 
1 1    lie  ition"  Overtun  '       "  :r  iho, 

with  hi  I    in    doing  ; 

yon  could  almost  h    n   the    '"■   ral    instrument 

i   movemcnl  wis  singularly  eh-  ir. 
I  le  played  it  from  memory,  at 
est  problem  in  that 
est,  strangest  anil  most    I  R 

tas,  tic-  op    1 1 ",       X hut    !'-  -.  ed    it 

r*  in  B 
he  made  it  all  cnjoi  able  to  ,;        rcat  mass  i 

n  who 
docs  not  own  himsell 

I'it.h  il  ■  -      The  two  S 

Mosel 

til  of  ail  .  .  i   ■       . 

and  were  lered, 

Mi-.  U'liini  \'-    ■  -..    ■ 

and  she  them 

sweetness  of  her  voice 
prove  upon  ac  |iiaintancc.      I  a  of  1 

Ballads,    though    '■  ■     ■ 

was  hardly  one 

liar  veil  iii in    :'.: 

and    in 

Next    I'd     '  II      M        Pcr.il  .  A         . 

with  M  il,,  'etiiann. 

S  ■,   M  ]  ■  1 1 ,  i  \  1       ' 

1   the    ;;,-.;   Concert    (Thu 
cannot  speak  of   it  at   present.     The 
fhunksgivin 

'in-    to    he    rriveil    a    d.l  '.'    e.c     i  T.    I dl  .   mi     '  I 

Vov.  ["Ih.     h  will  also  hesrin    hall   an    hour    earlier 
than  usual,  Ii 

town       I  gramme  is      Part  1         >ssiar."  Ovci 

ture,  G        .    Violin  Concerto,    BcM  \  ed   h\ 

I',      f.isi  i  m  ..xx  —I'm  t     111  her  i 

\        ■;  Sonata  :   "La    I'm"-   lu  Dia 

/  .Id      i  Symphoni     \J 

I  implainls  about  the  sale  of  tick'  ts  to  thi  -■ 

cai  certs  nic  fairly  answi  i  ,■  1    hj     m    unknown 
in  the  1 

i  .  a  ■n,t\  of  pleasing  the  public   did    no*   end 

■  ■  nt   sir   phe  in ,i  rated  by     Ksop       People  -nil 
,d  that  the  miller 
walk,  or  thai 
tween  them  ;   and  ibey  will  alvvavs  do  so. 

The    I  Iai  •.  aid    M  in. ie;il    Asso  i  ng   a 

over  a  hundred  in 
former    attempts  ti     give  have 


either  resulted  in  pecuniary   loss,  or  in    lowering  the 
character  of  the  music  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  an- 
ted pic. lie,  undertook,  a  few   years  ago,  what 
nsidered  a  doubtful  experiment,    trusting   that 

ac., -ii1, i I  effort  in  private    circles    might    be   more 

fnl   than  appeals  to    the   general    public   had 

keen 

A  committee  of  the  association  hired  a  large  or- 
chestra,  becoming  personally  responsible  for  salaries, 
rent  of  hall  and  advertising    lull",    to    the    amount   of 

nearly    $10,000.      With   such   a   responsibility    am] 

warned  by  previous  experience,  they  did   not    fed  at 

'.   t.i  trust  wholly    to    rjie    public;   hut    through 

their  members  solicited  subscriptions    to   a    series  of 

concerts,  in  order  to  have  a  material  guaranty  for  in- 

evitahl  i  -  These  concet  ts  have    est 

ma  h   labor,     unpaid,    but  ''In  crfnlly 

given      The  subscription  lists  have  been  made  up  by 

in.  small    effort  :   and    tic-  selection    of  programmos 

and  amending  to  the  necessars    rehearsals    and  other 

rial  matter. 

:  :  [ic,  i   e  those  who  would  like  to  patronize 

music  now  that  it  his  bci  inuble,  cannot  get 

all  the  he  ■  seats  in  the  ball  an  I  are  wroth.     What  is 

lone    '        Send    the   :,.....  i  .       up     it.     ell'l 

and  leave  I  ol    mu  ;ic    in 

mds  of  speculators  '     For  if  the  members    can- 

ii..  they  will    not   incur 

And  the    a...,,  iation    xv  1 1 1 

tion  to  nni    mti  ical   ontei  pi  i  ■■•  with  - 

out  a  com 

The  Harvard    \     ■  ibli  ihcd  for 

the   p  l:  '        ■  ing  i  'iecl's   WOtlld 

■  ■liter  in'"  an     c  "en:.  "I    this 

'  certainty  that  us 
■    ■ 

foi 

■  ■   located  by 
- 
.ad  proper.      II  ai 

and  '-an  tell 

cot  ;"'  iicitiiiion- 

c  who  would  make 

■  ,  and  bow    i  of  SI  0.000 

persons    without    the 
.■ell''    it  '.vdt  he  far   better  to  do 
> 

[Tan         M  A 

led  n 
tion  than  it   1ms  re- 

I     I    -  I  I   1 1 X 

Ftl n s i t  lb r o ;i b . 

'     '  ition  of  the 

; :  ■':",.  ef 

s  i  .■    .      i  ,  ■  ■  ;  ,  u  nh 

'.    the  pupil-  ' 

\      •    .         •  i    the    I'  dian   paper,  Tm 
Signor  S  the  manager  "t  tie    theatre 

winter    an     Hid.!."  ■.  n     op   in  , 

■I       .in'  r  than  Kossini 

ive  iv  itieti    it    more  than 

M  I'd  Id,  tor. 

■i.  .  Opera      Paris 

'     :       1 1  l .  I  '  !  e 

1 1.'  r    K    VY  1'   the    '  '-ii"'i  i- 

,1  ,'illlbllow 

'.  I     Willi     Oil      1/ 

' 

s- ■.  i  ' ur'ir;. — The  programme  of  the  'a-'    concert 
y  'he  Mo/  ufeu'i  Preln  le 

.    It.    U'ae.it,    l.'itunle.  fi  olll    lioxaih 

Schul  en      Pi  mofori    Com  ■■  i"     I    minoi  ),   '  hopin  ; 

:  ',     Mendel.'  '    ' 

Si      I'i   n  ii-'-i   i  ..  a 
■       '  , 
M,  Gounod's  Fn  !  iced   in  litis- 

-Tin    hi'  inn  Opera  coin  I  i  on    on 

;  he  1st  Js  I'be  Sisters    Man  hi  do    are  en- 

gaged in  • 

P.ui  which 

Heir  Ferdinand  llillei  I   *     ■     since  con- 

sisted exc!  own  '  onipo 

I 
for   Piano  an  I  Vio  Irom  the  " 

Text 

.is    snppoiti 
M :   ■     -.■'    rbcl  and  Ilcrr  1 
i  beir  sen  Vt  last 

V.  e|''        |  , 

M 
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Munich. — Hen-  K.  Wagner's  Rheingold  lias  at 
length  been  given.  It  achieved  only  a  very  moder- 
ate success,  even  on  the  first  night,  when  the  Wag- 
norites  mustered  nil  their  forces  to  support  it.  In 
every  probability  it  will  not  be  repented  very  often. 
A  writer  in  the  Neue  Frele  Presse  speaks  of  it  in  the 
following  terms  . — "1  have  just  come  from  the  first 
performance  of  Rheingold  by  It.  Wagner.  The  King 
was  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  For  his 
courage  in  having  the  opera  produced,  in  spite  of 
Wagner's  opposition,  he  ws  received  with  tumultuous 
applause  upon  entering  his  box,  but  this  fact  ren- 
dered it  impossible  tor  the  audience  to  express  their 
feelings  during  the  performance,  because  by  a  stu- 
pid piece  of  etiquette  still  in  force  among  us,  if  a 
Royal,  or  any  other  such  like  personage  has  been 
publicly  received,  no  marks  of  approbation  are  al- 
lowed to  be  bestowed  upon  art.  It  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  opera,  when  bis  Majesty  left  with  most 
sti  iking  rapidity,  that  the  audience  were  at  liberty  to 
give  vent  to  their  feelings.  The  machinery  had 
winked  properly  and  blamelessly  ;  there  had  not 
been  a  hitch,  either  in  any  of  the  changes  of  scene, 
or  in  the  much  talked  of  rainbow,  on  which  the  Gods 
mount  to  the  Walhalla  ;  the  singers  and  the  band 
had  done  their  duty  ;  and  [Terr  Wiillner,  to  whom 
the  direction  of  the  opera  had  been  confided  had  hon- 
orably fulfilled  his  task  of  rendering  it  fit  for  perfor- 
mance in  a  fortnight,  though  nearly  all  the  male 
characters  had  been  cast  afresh  ;  so  there  was  good 
reason  for  a  party  among  the  public  beginning  to 
applaud  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ;  but  another  party 
opposed  this.  The  first  party,  however,  gained  the 
day,  and  so,  in  obedience  to  a  call,  the  singers  ap- 
peared before  the  curtain.  When  they  had  done  this 
the  enthusiasm  was  over,  and  the  public  flocked  out 
of  the  overcrowded  theatre.  Such  was  the  result  of 
the  first  performance  of  Bheingold." 

The  orchestra,  specially  reinforced,  for  Herr  Wag- 
ner's Rheingold,  consisted  of  IS  anvils  (!)  tuned  to 
the  proper  pitch  ;  16  first  violins  ;  16  second  violins  ; 
12  tenors  ;  12  violoncellos  ;  8  double  basses  ;  2  harps  ; 
3  flutes  ;  1  piccolo  ;  3  oboes  ;  1  English  horn  ;  3 
clarionets  ;  1  bass  clarionet  ;  3  bassoons  ;  S  horns  ; 
3  trumpets  .  1  bass  trumpet ;  3  trombones  ;  1  contra- 
bass trombone  ;  1  contra-bass  tuba  ;  a  pair  of  kettle 
drums  ;  triangle;  cymbals,  and  gong.  Thus  there 
were  120  instruments  actively  employed.  In  addi 
tion  to  this,  the  members  of  the  company  exerted 
themselves  to  the  very  utmost;  the  scene-painters 
and  carpenters  effected  wonders,  while  three  thou- 
sand gas-burners  were  alight  on  and  above  the 
stage,  and  behind  the  scenes.  And  with  what  re- 
sult ?  Partitrittttt  ottairs,  nascitur  ridiculum  !<'!)>  tit- 
gold '.  Despite  all  that  has  been  done  for  it  in  the 
way  of  trouble  and  expense,  the  last  production  of 
Herr  Wagner's  Muse  fails  to  attract  very  greatly. 
Even  at  the  third  performance  of  this  precious  pro- 
duction, the  attendance  of  the  public  had  greatly 
diminished. — It  is  said  that  either  Herr  Wiillner,  or 
Herr  Max  Zcnger  will  be  appointed  Chanel-Mister 
to  the  Court,  in  the  place  of  Herr  von  Billow,  and, 
subsequently,  of  Herr  Hans  Riohter. 


London. 

Crystal  Palace  Music. — The  managers  of  the 
Saturday  concerts  have  put  forth  a  modest  prospec- 
tus for  the  season  just  begun — modest,  that  is,  by 
comparison  wuth  the  announcement  last  year  of  a 
novelty  for  each  programme.  This  time  only  a 
small  number  of  new  works  are  promised,  on  con- 
dition that  no  serious  obstacle  'occur.'  Looking  at 
the  list,  we  turn  instinctively  to  Schubert's  name, 
hoping  that  the  historical  cupboard  of  Dr.  Schneider 
may  again  have  yielded  up  treasure.  The  result  is 
disappointment.  Though  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  George  Grove  for  believing  the  cupboard  any- 
thing hut  bare,  nothing  has  come  out  of  it  this  time  ; 
while  of  such  of  the  master's  nine  symphonies  as  are 
known,  only  No  5,  the  'Trarric,'  and  the  unfinished 
No.  8,  are  set  down  for  performance.  With  Mendels- 
sohn the  ease  is  hardly  more  favorable.  Those  who 
for  years  kept  the  dead  composer's  manuscripts  uni- 
der  lock  and  key,  as  though  posthumous  music  were 
sure  to  do  the  world  a  mischief,  seem  frightened  at 
their  recent  liberty,  and  nothing  more  i-  fonhcoin 
ing.  True,  a  motet  (,Tu  es  Petrus')  and  certain 
selections  from  the  Wedding  <>/"  Comacho  are  in  the 
list  of  Crystal  Palace  novelties,  but  those  belonfr  to  a 
former  dole,  and  are  of  insignificant  account.  Sehu 
bert  and  Mendelssohn  thus  barren,  the  prospectus 
becomes  uninteresting  till  we  see  that  a  really  ear- 
nest attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
from  other  quarters.  The  managers  promise  first 
hearings  of  a  symphony  by  Haydn,  No.  5  in  D;  of 
another  by  Mozart,  No  8  in  D  ;  of  another  by  Spohr, 
No  6,  the  'Historical,'  and  of  another  by  Ferdinand 
Hillcr,  the 'Approach    of  Spring.'     Moreover,    they 


have  looked  about  among  English  composers,  and, 
finding  that  Dr.  Slerndalc  Bennett  is  a  symphonist, 
they  promise  bis  'II  minor,'  in  addition  to  Mr.  (i.  A. 
Macfarreu's  cantata,  May  Day,  anil  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan's  new  oratorio,  The  Prodigal  Son.  Even  if 
tins  did  pot  supply  the  lacking  interest,  we  should  find 
it  in  the  statement  that  due  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  compositions  of  writers  who  either  claim  to  be  or 
are  acknowledged  "representatives  of  their  great  pre- 
decessors." As  the  acknowledged  representatives  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  are,  unhappily,  very  few.  the 
managers'  assurance  is  not  so  far  important.  But 
the  works  of  those  who  claim  to  be  such  representa- 
tives will  present  a  wide  if  not  enticing  field  of 
choice,  and  the  probability  is  that,  countless  compos- 
ers have,  already  dispatched  their  manuscripts  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  With  the  catalogue  of  standard 
woiks  which  the  prospectus  contains  no  fault  can  be 
found.  Six  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  the  last  two 
of  Mendelssohn,  the  'Rhenish'  and  'D  minor'  of 
Schumann,  together  with  a  host  of  favorite  over- 
tures, Acis  and  Galatea,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Hi/mn  of  Praise,  the  First  Walpurgis  Night,  and 
Paradise  and  the  Peri,  are  adapted  to  satisfy  every- 
body, by  pleasing  every  variety  of  classical  taste. 
As  regards  the  executive  department  nothing  more 
is  said  than  that  the  band  is  to  he  maintained  in  its 
old  efficiency,  and  the  chorus  augmented  and  im- 
proved. We  care  little  about  the  augmentation,  but 
there  is  still  great  need  of  improvement.— Pali  Mall 
Gazette,  Oct.  4. 
The  first  programme  fOct.  2)  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  ["Der  Freischutz"] Weber. 

Arietta,  "In  questa  tomba  oscura" Beethoven. 

Air,  "Love  sounds  the  alarm"  ["Acis  and  Galatea"] 

Handel. 

Symphony.  No.  2  in  D  [Op    36] Beethoven 

Cav.itina,   "Ma  la  Sola"  ["Beatrice  di  Tenda"]. . .  .Bellini. 

Sons,  "The  Thorn" Shield. 

Entr'acte  in  B  flat — Ballet  airs  in  G  ["Rosamunde"] 

F.  Schubert. 

Cradle  Song  "Sleep,  dearest,  sleep" Randegger. 

Song,  "Rose  of  Erin" Benedict. 

Overture  ["A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream".. Mendelssohn. 

We  quote  from  what  the  Times  says  of  the  second 
concert : 

At  the  concert  of  Saturday  (the  second  of  the  se- 
ries) another  work  by  Schubert  was  brought  forward 
—one  of  the  many  rescued  from  neglect  by  Mr.  G. 
Grove,  during  his  visit  to  Vienna,  in  Nov.,  1867. 
Shortly  before,  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  had  in- 
troduced to  an  English  public  Schubert's  unfinished 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  the  first  of  bis  two  "Italian" 
overtures,  a  "Salve  Regina,  "and  some  of  the  inci- 
dental music  to  the  drama  of  Rosamunde  and  Miriam's 
Sieqesqesang.  We  have  now  a  fresh  obligation  to 
record  in  the  addition  made  at  Saturday's  concert, 
the  programme  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  ["Die  Frennde  von  Salarnanka"] Schubert. 

Symphony'  "Reformation" .Mendelssohn. 

Arioso,  "Porgi  amor"  ["Nozze  di  Figaro"]   Mozart. 

Song,  "0  ruddier  than  the  cherry"  ["Acis  and  Galatea"] 

Handel. 

Concerto — Pianoforte — in  E  flat  [C.Halle]..    Beethoven. 

Cradle  Song,  "Birds  in  the  night" A.  S.  Sullivan. 

Song,  "A  Sister's  Smile"  I  "Faust" Gounod. 

Solo — Pianoforte — "Ciavierstiick,"  in  E  flat  minor 

Schubert. 

Valse,  "Godiam" Bevignani. 

Overture  ['  Giralda"] Adam. 

Schubert's  overture  belongs  to  an  operetta  (in  two 
acts)  composed  in  1815  to  a  libretto  by  Mayrhofer— 
the  music  alone  being  extant,  having  fortunately  es- 
caped the  destruction  which  has  befallen  the  manu- 
scripts of  other  of  the  composer's  dramatic  produc- 
tions. If  the  vocal  portion  of  Die  Freunde  Hon  Sala- 
mtittha  is  equal  to  the  instrumental  prelude  to  the 
work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  come  to  a  speedy 
hearing— as,  although  not  so  characteristic  of  Schu 
bert's  individuality  as  his  more  mature  productions, 
there  is  a  melodious  freshness  and  a  genial  charm  of 
style  in  the  overture  which  render  it  especially  wel- 
come amid  the  violent  efforts  at  originality  made  by 
some  contemporary  composers  devoid  of  imagination. 
When  Schubert  produced  this  work  he  was  but  eigh- 
teen, and  bis  tendency  was  towards  the  clearness  of 
form  aud  the  regularity  of  melodic  phrase  which  are 
prominent  features  of  Mozart's  style.  The  young 
composer  bad  not  then  felt  the  influence  of  the 
L'iant  Beethoven,  soon  to  be  the  object  of  Schubert's 
reverential  admiration,  and  the  prompting  of  his 
genius,  which,  in  a  gentler  and  milder  aspect,  bad 
many  points  of  analogy  with  that  of  Beethoven. 
The  overture  performed  on  Saturday  is  throughout 
hriodit.  as  sunshine,  having  no  trace  of  that  melan- 
choly which,  in  later  music,  tinges  at  times  even  his 
lighter  productions. 

O'To  Goldscii.midt's  oratorio,  Ruth,  revised  by 
the  composer,  is  to  bs  yiven  at  Exeter  Hall,  early  in 
November—  Mme  Lind-Goldschmidt,  Mine.  Patev, 
Mr.  Montem  Smith,  and  Mr.  Santley  sustaining  the 
principal  parts. 


Sprid  Uotices. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 
Publicised   bv  Oliver  IHihoh  Sc  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Oh  well  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child.     3.     C 

to  f.  Kappes.  30 

A  touching  reminiscence  of  childhood. 
When  the  hour  comes  for   sleep.      Sacred  Solo 

with  Quartet.     3.     Kb.  Bishee.  30 

My  Father  own  me  for  thy  child.     Sacred  Song. 

E6  to  f.  Bisbee.  30 

Both  good  for  social  or  devotional  use. 
Se  non  potra  la  vittima.     Baritone   Song.     4. 

F  to  e.  Mercadante,  40 

Era  un  Angelo  d'amore.     4.     E  to  f.     Campana.  35 
Xenia.     Oh  heart  unfaithful.      6.     Bo  to  g. 

Lutz.  60 

A  showy  song  in  operatic  style. 
Laughing  Song.     "If  you  love  a  gentle  maiden." 

4.  B6  to  f.  Auber.   50 
Plighted  faith.     (0  luce  di  quest).     4.     C  to  A. 

Donizetti.  50 
Teach"  me  dearest  how  to  love  thee.     3.     D  to 

g  sharp.  Holder.  30 

A  lively,  pleasing  melody. 

Instrumental. 

Priere.     Pensee  Religeuse.     4.     T>b.  Sutter.  35 

Moonlight  Nights.     Nos.  7  and  8.     5.  A.   Heller.  35 
Revue  Melodique.     No.  20.     "Fille  da  Regi- 
ment."    4  hds.     5.     F.  Beyer.  75 
The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  Halls.      5.     E6. 

Richards.  60 
A  universally  admired   melody,   varied   in    Brinley 
Richards'  usually  happy  style. 

Chant  du  Braconnier.  (Poacher's  Song.)   Piano. 

5.  A.  Patter.  60 

Les  Courriers.     Caprice.     6.     B».  "         60 

A    restless   agitated   movement,    interspersed    with 
sweet  snatches  of  melody.     A   good  lesson  piece  for 
ambitious  pupils. 
Gavotte.     1  and  2.     2.     Fand.  D.  Bach.  25 

Battle  of  the  Wilderness.     3.  Hatch.  75 

I'll  meet  the  in  the  lane.     Waltzes.     3.   D  &  G. 

Musgrave.  60 
A  popular  sett,  easy  and  pleasing. 
Overture.     Pique  Dame.     5.     D.  Suppe~.  75 

A  brilliant  and  effective  composition. 
Joie  du  Ccetir  Mazourka.     3.     F.  Weir.  50 

Lively  and  elegant. 

Books. 

The  Picnic.     A  Cantata.     By  J.  R.  Tliomas.  1-.00 

A  pretty  affair  with  an  unpretending  title,  which  is 
hardly  good  enough  for  the  music,  that  being  very 
pleasing.  Arranged  for  mixed  voices,  but  an  added 
staff  renders  it  equally  available  for  three  female 
voices.  So  it  is  just  the  thing  for  Seminaries,  as  well 
as  for  the  outside  world,  Incidents  and  Pieces  are 
The  Gathering,  The  Departure  (Boat  song),  The  Ar- 
rival, Swiuging  Song,  Flower  Song,  Waltz  Soog, 
Laughing  Glee,  Skipping  Song,  The  Storm,  The  Sun- 
shine after  Rain,  Farewell,  and  Homeward  Bound. 


Abbreviations.—  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  Ictv  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks 'the  highest  not*,  if  on  the  stafl 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Mustc  bt  Mah. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
espense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
iouble  these  rates. 
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Hani  i 

Turning    to   1 '.  .  V    oratorio:    ive    -  

theii   .'....■  :.    ■ 

B  u  li   diil   no)   like    !  I  indel,        I  ,'  j     :       • 

overpowered  him.     II-  !.  u]  no  pubii    I  efoi  e  him, 
longing  l'ir  new  things,  and   eager  to   h  :ar  new 
sin  "■!-.      Ha  was  a  sen  ant  nf  I  lie  (  linn  :h       1 1 
origin  dity  lies  not  in  the  <  Imice,  bnl  in  the  hand 
ling  of  his  theme,      He  tried  to  make  hi    C 
music    accord    n ii.h    th      sen  ice    of    <  I  id,    and. 
through  it,  to  give  an  echo  of  llic  word  ■  of  pra)  i  r 
or  praise. 

His  ( '..ill  itas,  wii  h  drawn    fr  i 

Go  pels,  numbei  one  hundred 
of    ne.ii  \)    thn        Inind     d     lie     in     tl        i 

J    .ii     Berlii  .      I.n        His     I'      ion      ind 
(  in  Mm  i    mi  ■    . 

Luthi  e,  .in  I  no  other  n 

can   compare  v. ith   his.      Hi     Si    Mi  th    » 
sion    is  the   most    powerful  of  .ill  his  pi 
ol   thi    !  ind,  .  n  !  the  I 

A  i    I  [anilel's    mil  ic   can    be   undei  ;tn    ' 
through   ,i    know  r  in  Ttal 

England,   so    Bach   i  in  .  ,  .|   onl\    hi 

those  Jiuniliar  with   the   Get  man 

Joj  oiism  •    ol   i ■  and  m  inner   are   tin 

teristie    ol    [tali  m    nm  ii  ;   bul    the   ol 

German  ai  i    before  all  thing 

aetei  and  ti  nth.     Tiie  word    mu  t  have  tl 

rigid  .   the    i  m  ic    mu  „ 

cl    i     til      i .    nspai  -in       'I'n  bind  «  ir  1-  and 
nei   ha  v  I         |  i         U0(l, 

is  !'•  i  ih     gn   tl  effort ;   and  in  ii 
grand   :  i  cess. 

I  liable  truth 

tli  in  the    ntellectu  il,  bca 
d  ire  !  thonghl  with    t1  e    utm   - 

ness,     imetime   even  with  harshn 

nil     I  ,       |   •        ,     . 

Thisi        inn      ,  om  him  many i  I 

n  i  i  loeihe  and  1 

iw  Schiller  and 
him. 

■ 
The  .'  irs  of  m  inj  c  inn  il    h  >ar   tli         Th 
:;"  '|<Ie     i      iggish  in  hearing   and   thin 
they  mnsl  liave  everything  I    in  mu- 

sic.     Handel  ,    • 

not.     I  eel  irms  a  parti 

and  mnsl  stand  alone        \  Bach's   is  a 

L'l'.Ml  .  .      i      ,       .  Kill     I 

bo  si  I  -n     v hen  1      ...      .     '      •  inrl 

al  the  i     hi  time,     i  Iften    in   the 

i  ling  ''li  >rii~  we   are   oblin  id   to  foil 
or  thn  e  me.lodii  .  it  a  ti  ue.     It   has   I 
-  i   .     '  ii  ich'    mu  ic  is  like  a  primitii  .  full 

ol   grotesque  growths  and  gn  irlerl  bran 
sho  lid  nol  sen  I  children  into  th:s  w 1  " 

i  K'er-pregn  ml  wi  h  thought  an  ng.  his 

i"     i    is  cspeci  illy  tli,.  musi  I  iture  :  still 

■ 

menl  which  makes  il  ti  uly  Germ  m  \\" 
f'dli  drinks  in  the  spii  ii  ol  his  melodies,  is 
iter  i  spell  of  en    .  I  lis  or  :h 

is  different    from    !  [andel's  :    nol  onh  susl 
the  music,  but  standing  by  il    like  itstwin  1 
er.     S  ime.times   the     entimi  nt<    ire  reflected    in 
the  voices;  al   others   in   the   instruments.     The 
orehe  tra,  as  well  as  the  voices,  can    interest  of 
itself.     In   the    bi  autiful   words  of  Hill,  r 

.'  tra  of  the  Sainl  M  itthew's  P  is  ion  i-  a  fine 
veil,   behind   whii  h   a  teai  I,  bul    mosl 

face  shines  I'm  th." 

In   this   fine,  spiritual   orchi  str  ition,  tl 
"  IS  indeed   followers,  but    no   predecessor.     The 
tew  instruments  are  finely  chosen,  and  g  mtly  and 

impressively  they  move   the   t! ght  of  tin' aria. 

In  the  S;u„t  Matthew's  Passion,  fl  ites.  ban 


:  : 

... 

'  111V      I 

why  hast  11 

I 
tl  i  e  si 

■  i  beltci  '  '       i  run 

' 
he    leads   us  into  an  i 

'         '■ 
r  feet  stand  [-1         Place 

world  of  tl 

!  '  i 

.    i 
Over 
one  whom  I 

iding  l 

"Hi 

To  l.i  I;  I  Ian  : 

i  ! 

I  more  v 

''..•■  • 

usual  Like  P  ;     '  he 

Rod  I  ' 

I 

. 
I 

■ 

1 

: 

■■ 

David 

i 
<■','..  be  1 

: 

mil 

thai  of  a  hermit    in   a 
a  I. m' 

i 
.    the  nan  . . 
\    deep,  ni  -'rain    runs 

.  which  -I  I  .i 

theran    Cantor- 
i 

i,  could  r  of  mortal    loves,    and 

.  ns,  bul    this   human 

was  .  ired 

the   shining    image  of  I       Lord       '•       ■■  :   ■    i  !  -I 

■    wi  th  the         -        ;■:!       1 1  w  hat  God 

does  for  men  in  his  love,  in  I 

iffeeb  his  hearl      Spii  itually  to  sink 
hii       If  in  this  history,  to  embodi  its  etern  d  sub- 
stance in  his  harmonies,  tin    wa     I  i   :.'-  ai  t.     To 
him  the  smallest  passage  o<  the  s    i]  ture    is  lull 
He  is  nol  eacher 

to  1 1 ml  lower   is   nol    on   t  he 

ni'  in    the   concert-hall,   bul    in   the    <  Ihurch.     If 
over   his   iTi"i  nice  >  the  veil  of  i  s,  still 

i  unexplored  king 
only  to   let   us  know  how  ii  le  its  trea- 

sures are. 


i ;      ■  :.;     to  be 

,■  a  eo 
still  l 

"a  solitan  because   he  is 

He 

will,  in  the 

end,  I1    .  ■■..:-.   lirtle  ;   and  he  who  says 

i    ■    ......        in     impre- 

hensil 

R  mu         i  a  giant,  Gothic  dome,  in  which 

i  foi         of  mighty  pillars  of  1  ells  np- 

'      .ni    interlo     ng 

ind  intricate 

'  no t ,  an d  tl i gh 

i  sacred  his- 

'  a    I ;  I    t  I ,  • '    I   '  ■  I     '.        I  .'..   I  v 

t  compn 
ucture   in   all   its  parts,  thai 
.  on  he  si  inds   is   holy  ground.     This  is 
■    '■'■  Ii  is  with  this 

•  .     of  heaven.     The  unlearn- 
ii    feels   i  md  sublimity,  but 

.... 

more. 

I'         i     ii,"  '.  ition. 

i     ..  Id  things;  but 

a    m    the    simple 

i  I,  in    the  deep  thought  -   of 

Paul       II.  .       ie  Lord  as  the  king,  the 

■ 
i     ntata   i        the    six!  enth  Sundaj  afier 
II    ii    is   the   mournful    joy  of  t  he 
the  en 

ushing 
softly  saj  ing, 

forth  from  the  burnin  ■ 
med   aid   mantled   pi        el   befoi  e    all    the 
goes  into  the  holy 
1   burn  in 

have  stood  our  eyes, 

esl   meaning 

Is.     Handel  and 

luse  in 

. 

■    ■  can   nevei  die       Co 

p  i .  iii    mastei  -   from   ol 

.i  ation.  bul    n  i 
bid  that  to  tl  er  age  they 

il    the  j    once  were, 
:  a  j  of  the 
'. 


Amateurs  of  the  Period. 

We  conf  music  il  am 

Phej  to  us,  and  we  listen  to  l  hem 

with  pan  -especially  when  they  are  our  own 
personal  friends,  an  1  we  are  expected  to  applaud 
them.     An  ictors  ai      bad  enough  ;  but  it 

is  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  laugh  al  them 
we  always  do  so  our- 
selves,    Am  iteur  singers  must  I  iughi  d  at, 
sent  it   as  a  personal  insult 
i  them.     We  quite  apj 
singers  singing  together  for  their  own 
limn.  ni.    if     a     i  eall  (     entei  tains     them. 
What  we   obj  "■!    t'i   is  their   inviting   friends  to 
come  and  li  ;ten  to  them,  and  then  taking  offen  e 

if  thi  ■ ■  whi  n  the  concei  t  is  just  at 

an  end,  and  supper  about  to  1 

Pat  tialitj  to   the   sex   m  i)  h  ive  something    o 
do  with  it,  but  we  certainli  i  .  ••  amateurs 

to  tin  !  associates  in  the  same 

line.      In    the   second   place  they  are  more  up  to 
work.     The  number  of  la  lies  who  can  play 
and  sit   i      I  well  is  infinitely  greater  than 

that  of  the  gentlemen  possessing  the  same  talent 
and  skill.     The    great   fault  of  the  ladies  is,  that 
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they  are  ton  ambitious.  A  jriil  who  has  a  good 
voice  which  is  re  ally  effective  in  a  small  roo  n, 
thinks— and  herein  .1it.mv.-s  herself— that  it  will 
be  equal!)  effective  in  a  large  concert-room  or 
theatre.  She  sinyrs  ballads  admirably,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  lliey  need  be  sung.  Therefore  she 
attempts  bravura  airs,  and  does  not  sinn  them 
nearly  s.i  well  as  they  would  he  sung  by  a  fourth- 
rate  Mcoutla  donna  on  the  Italian  starre. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  Letter  class  of 
amateur  •.  .lealists.  But  there  are  some  really 
terrible  specimens,  especially  among  the  men,  as 
we  iles -enil  in  the  scale. 

From  the  amateur  who  "sines  a  good  second" 
may  heaven  defend  us  I  May  queer  things  hap- 
pen to  him,  and  may  he,  some  day,  find  himself 
in  the  company  of  other  amateurs  who  also  sing 
c I  seconds;  and  may  they  all  (we  being  ab- 
sent) sine  ,,,1,11]  seconds  together,  while  none  sine 
first  or  thirds  or  fourths,  l.nt  only  seconds — good 
and  bad,  The  amateur  who  says  he  can  sine  a 
eon, I  second  is  nit  necessarily  a  vain  amateur; 
but  oh,  how  ignorant  !  If  he  said  he  could  im- 
provise a  melody  it  would  be  untrue;  still  it 
would  be  possible.  But  the  notion  of  his  impro- 
vising harmony  is  preposterous.  It  is  all  the 
same  to  the  amateur  who  sines  a  good  second 
whether  he  knows  the  melody  to  which  h  -  pro- 
poses to  adapt  his  good  second  or  not.  tie  lis- 
tens fo  the  time,  makes  a  guess,  after  hearing  the 
first  lew  notes,  as  to  how  it  is  likely  to  go  on, 
and  then  does  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  "a  little 
childish  tinkering,"  in  the  way  of  furnishing  an 
additional  part.  He  soon  gets  utterly  wrong,  and 
after  a  certain  time  begins  to  suspect  that  he  is 
not  quite  right.  Then,  being  possibly  a  modest 
and  more  or  less  well  meaning  man,  lit  pauses 
until  he  sees  a  safe  opportunity  forgoing  in  again, 
when  his  line  voice  is  once  more  heard  a  sixth 
below  or  a  third  above  the  notes  of  the  melody 
(he  is  not  particular  which,  nor,  while  aiming  at 
these  intervals  does  he  always  bit  them)  ;  and 
the  n.-w  concord  of  sweet  sounds  lasts  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  bars  together,  until  another  ob- 
staele,  slight  hut  sure,  presents  itself,  and  the  am- 
ateur who  sings  a  good  second  is  a  second  time 
floored,  It  is  amusing  to  see  him  at  these  mo- 
ments (out  of  hearing  him  there  is  never  any  fun 
to  be  got),  and  to  watch  him  looking  round  as  if 
to  discover  whether  any  one  has  discovered  him. 
At  such  a  juncture  a  half-suppressed  bravo  is 
very  effective ;  indeed,  ironical  applause  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  amateur  who  sings  a 
good  second  can  be  civilly  reduced  to  silence. 
"0  sainti  ironit  I"  cried  Proudhon  ;  and  approba- 
tion punctually  bestowed  on  every  mistake  can- 
not in  the  end  fail  to  open  the  eyes  even  of  the 
blunderer  himself 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent day  the  amateur  who  sings  a  good  second  is 
not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  society  of  educa- 
ted or  even  of  well-bred  people.  There  is  no 
secular  edifice  in  which  the  present  writer  has 
encountered  him  for  some  time  past.  The  avoid- 
ance may  have  been  mutual — let  us  hope  so.  At 
all  events  we  have  not  encountered  him. 

But  is  he  for  that  reason  extinct  ?  Alas  !  no. 
Where,  then,  has  the  amateur  who  sings  a  good 
second  taken  refuge  ?  By  our  use  of  the  epithet 
"secular"  we  have  already,  a  contrario,  indicated 
his  chosen  asylum.  With  a  refinement  of  cun- 
ning, so  subtle  as  to  be  almost  diabolical,  he  has 
fled  to  a  place  where  he  knows  that  we  must  all 
cease  from  applauding,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  amateur  who  sinus  a  good  second  is  at  rest. 
He  has  retired  to  church,  where  he  can  sinn-  any 
p-irt  or  parts  that  he  may  consider  suitable,  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  being  turned  out,  or  even 
interfered  with,  in  the  practice  of  bis  harmonic 
and  anti-harmonic  recreations.  If,  from  behind 
the  jester's  mask,  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  a 
few  words  in  solemn  seriousness,  we  would  en- 
treat bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  to  bring  this  weighty  scandal  to  an 
end,  through  the  agency  of  churchwardens,  bea- 
dles,  sextons,    and,   if    necessary,  gravediggers. 

The  organist  is,  of  course,  not  consulted  in  the 
matter,  or  he  would  at  once  say,  "If  the  congre- 
gation will  sing,  let  them  sing  in  unison  or  hold 
their  peace."    In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 


many no  maniacal  attempts  arc  made  to  "sing 
second."     The  organ  furnishes  the  harmony,  the 

congregation  confine  themselves  to  the  melody. 
Even  then  the  effect  is  not  good,  but  it  is  at 
least  as  good  as,  under  the  circumstances,  is  pos- 
sible The  proceeding,  too,  is  orderly,  whereas 
in  our  churches — owing,  above  all,  to  the  pres 
ence  of  the  amateur  who  sines  a  go.nl  second  — 
hymn-singing  is  an  anarchical  proceeding,  wor- 
thy, if  for  that  reason  alone,  of  the  severest  con- 
demnation. A  ?;v],  discordant  noise,  which  men 
would  not  tolerate,  is  impiously  offered  to  the 
1  h  vinlty. 

Worthy  of  being  married  to  the  gentleman 
amateur  who  sings  a  good  second  is  the  lady  am- 
ateur who  can  "play  an  accompaniment  to  any 
air."  She  can,  pet  haps,  do  so  as  well  as  .  he  lal  e 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  only  English  impro- 
visatore,''  could  extemporize  verses  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  but  extemporized  accompaniments,  like 
extemporized  verses,  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
ventional and  common-place  ;  and  the  notion  that 
they  can  be  furnished  at  will  to  suit  any  melody, 
without  reference  to  its  character,  is  based  on  the 
delusion  that  accompaniment-writing  is  a  mere 
process,  demanding  no  originality  of  invention. 

Is  the  amateur  who  plays  by  ear,  who  only 
needs  to  hear  an  air  once  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
it,  who,  after  going  to  the  opera,  can  come  home 
and  give  you  all  the  melodies  on  the  piano,  is  he 
also  to  be  spoken  of  V  Such  a  one  may  really 
possess  the  talent  attributed  to  him  by  his  admir- 
ing friends.  If  so,  let  him  understand  that  it  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  possible  sign  of  better  things, 
and  that  it  is  worth  very  little  in  itself.  Blind 
Tom,  on  hearing  an  air,  or,  indeed,  awhole  piece, 
once,  could  play  something  very  like  it  on  the 
piano  ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  Blind  Tom 
was  nearly  an  idiot.  The  secret  of  his  power 
seems  to  have  rested  in  the  possession  of  a  strong 
imitative  faculty — the  faculty,  in  short,  which 
constitutes  the  genius  of  the  buffoon.  What 
Blind  Tom  could  do,  the  greatest  pianist  of  the 
day  could  not  do.  Nor  would  an  educated  mu- 
sician think  of  attempting  the  feats  performed 
more  or  less  successfully  by  the  amateur  who 
plays  by  ear.  After  witnesssing  a  new  drama, 
a  servant  girl  may  amuse  herself  by  declaiming 
striking  passages  in  imitation  of  the  principal 
performers;  but  a  person  of  taste,  who  wished 
to  study  the  work,  would,  of  course,  do  so  from 
the  book. 

Here  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  amateur  in  musical  criticism.  The 
gentleman  who  sings  a  good  second,  the  lady 
who  can  supply  an  accompaniment  to  any  air, 
the  amateur,  in  particular,  who  plays  by  ear,  may 
turn  round  upon  us,  even  as  we  pull  him  by  the 
ear,  and  say  :  "And  you,  my  counsellor,  instruct- 
or, and  reprover,  don't  you  criticize  much  as  I 
play,  the  best  way  you  can,  and  chiefly  by  ear  ? 
Talk  of  studying  from  the  book,  by  which  you 
imply  that,  instead  of  indulging  in  reminiscences, 
more  or  less  precise,  of  a  work,  I  should  be  bet- 
ter occupied  in  examining  the  score — what  if  I 
cannot  read  the  score  V  I  come  away  with  cer- 
tain impressions  of  works  that  I  have  just  heard, 
and  these  impressions  I  can  reproduce  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy  on  the  piano.  Can  you 
do  more,  or  even  so  much,  in  reproducing  your 
impressions  with  the  pen  in  the  shape  of  criti- 
cisms  ?" 

Having  by  an  effort  brought  ourselves  to  a 
sufficiently  charitable  frame  of  mind  to  be  able 
to  overlook  the  impertinence  of  an  amateur  who 
should  venture  to  address  any  such  observations 
to  us.  we  should,  perhaps,  confide  to  him  our  be- 
lief that,  after  all,  he  was  not  far  wrong  ;  and 
that,  as  he  may  succeed  in  amusing  a  small  circle 
of  persons  more  ignorant  than  himself,  by  his  op- 
erations on  the  piano,  so  there  are  amateur  crit- 
ics who  amuse  (if  they  happen  to  be  amusing)  a 
large  circle  of  readers  by  their  observations  on 
music.  Certainly  there  are  amateur  critics,  as 
there  are  amateur  executants:  and  at  least  half 
our  musical  critics,  though  they  may  know  some- 
thing of  music  as  an  art,  know  little  or  nothing 
of  it  as  a  science.  They  could  not,  for  instance, 
pass  an  examination  in  the  elements  of  musical 
composition.     We  Jo  not  say  that  they  would  be 


much  further  advanced  as  critics  if  they  could. 
We  only  i\  thai  they  could  not  pass  such  an 
examination.  The  amateur  critic,  however,  has 
a  right  to  exist  and  perform  his  functions  in  the 
capacity  of  amateur  critic,  provided  he  will  do 
so  honestly  and  with  modesty;  not  vainly  pre- 
tending to  a  knowledge  of  things  which  are  con- 
cealed from  him.  like  the  students  whose  perver- 
sity and  presumption  were  so  trying  to  St.  Au- 
gustine. There  an-,  indeed,  very  few  critics  of 
art,  and  not  too  many  of  literature,  who  , 
a!  once  a  full  knowledge  of  their  subject,  critical 
aptitude,  and  a  good  literary  style.  A  musician 
may  know  a  work  by  heart.  He  is  not  lor  that 
reason  able  to  analyze  it  and  explain  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  constructed,  io  show  how  it 
proceeds  from  this  work,  how  it  resembles  that 
one.  and  to  assign  to  it,  ultimately,  its  definite 
position  by  itself,  or  by  the  side  of  other  works. 
Who  can  be  better  acquainted  with  the  music 
performed  season  after  season  at  our  opera  bouses 
than  Sir  Mi.-lia.-l  Costa  and  Signor  Arditi  V  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  thai  they  could  pen  read- 
able analyses  or  good  general  accounts  of  the 
works;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  one  musical 
conductor  who  does  duly  in  a  morning  paper  as 
musical  critic,  writes  as  if  with  his  own  stick. 
Among  English  composers,  we  only  know  of  one, 
a  man  of  high  reputation,  writing  under  the  in- 
itials, "G.  A.  M.,"  who  criticizes  music  in  print. 
To  undoubted  knowledge  of  bis  subject,  he  unites 
great  critical  aptitude — which,  by  the  way,  does 
not  mean  that  we  always  agree  with  him  :  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  lie  occasionally 
writes  like  an  amateur.  He  does  not  write  with 
a  stick,  he  writes  with  a  very  good  pen  ;  only  he 
sometimes  forgets  to  mend  it. 

The  amateur  critic  is  almost  a  necessary  evil, 
then.  But  he  is  only  an  evil  by  comparison  with 
that  critic  armed  at  all  points,  whom  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  find,  though  we  know  that  he  is  not  by 
any  means  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery.  In- 
deed, the  amat.-nr  critic,  if  he  will  keep  to  his 
own  proper  sphere,  and  write  sincerely  according 
to  his  own  lights,  may  even  do  good  ;  and  he  may 
prove  a  true  benefactor  to  society,  if.  by  judicious 
expostulation  and  satire,  he  helps  to  keep  down 
the  pretensions  of  amateur  vocalists  and  musi- 
cians.—  (J iris  of  the  Period  Miscellany. 


The  Quackery  of  Concerts. 

[From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia.] 

The  exhibition  of  music  as  an  art,  and  one  of  the 
most  refined  and  refining  of  arts,  seems  to  htsve  al- 
most gone  out  of  vogue.  The  good  old  days  of 
really  grand  opera,  of  ureat  dramatic  singers,  of  vo- 
cal skill  free  from  tricks,  of  conscientious  study  for 
instruments  as  well  as  voices,  of  enthusiasm  free 
from  quackery  and  of  ambition  that  is  not  wholly 
sordid,  seems  to  he  gone  forever.  Even  the  men  and 
women  of  great,  genius  in  music  have  become  mere 
mercenaries.  They  are  the  hirelings  of  charlatans 
and  showmen,  who  stndy  the  tastes  of  the  most  vul- 
gar among  the  p::!. be,  and  degrade  the  gifts  of  the 
genius  they  employ  to  do  such  work  as  will  please 
those  whose  admiration  is  excited  by  the  monstrous 
rather  than  by  the  beautiful  ;  by  the  marvelous  rath- 
er than  the  artistic. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  music  and  musical  taste  in 
America  that  New  York  is  the  Thief  port,  we  may 
say  the  only  port,  where  foreign  artists  of  all  kinds 
bird  on  coming  to  America  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
The  business  of  art  has  thus  come  to  resemble  all 
o  her  kinds  of  business  in  New  York.      It   is  a  busi- 

-  -  of  humbug,  of  deception,  of  gambling  ;  resem- 
bling in  manner,  if  not.  in  decree,  the  business  of 
Wall  street  or  the  Gold  Ttoom.  The  chief  of  the 
gold  and  stock  gamblers,  in  fact,  lias  been  lately 
noted  as  one  of  the  chief  operators  in  musical  specu- 
lations. The  most  scandalously  managed  railroad 
in  the  country  is  identified  with  what  is  called  a 
"Grand  Opera  Hou--e  "  The  manager  of  the  rail- 
rod  and  the  lessee  of  this  Grand  Onera  beinc  one, 
there  is  gambling  and  swindling  in  Erie,  while  tine 
is  vulgarity,  n  tstiness  and  vice  in  music.  The  same 
system  that  resorts  to  a  "corner''  in  a  stock,  or  a 
"locking  up"  of  cold  or  currency,  resorts  also  to  the 
exhibition  of  shameless  women  in  a  ballet,  and 
acting  in  what  is  avowedly  a  burlesque  of  music  as 
well  as  morality  in  an  opera.  There  is  money  to  he 
made  By  the  degradation  of  art,  as  well  ..s  hy  the 
degradation  of  morals,  and  New  Yoi  k  is  full  of  spuc- 
ul  ttors  in  vice  of  all  kinds. 
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Rven  tlie  mo  t  conscientious  musical  artists  must 
pass  through  New  York  before  going  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  great  cities,  unci  they  must  fall  into  the 
hand*  of  tho  e  gamhl  si  ■  mid  spcculatoi  j  ■•■■  ho  have 
taken  tlie  musical   or   dramatic   line  of  business  as  a 

safe  and  comparatively  genteel  1 It  has   hecome 

a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  few  musical  en  i  i 
taininents,  ^iven  by  strangers  in  New  Vork,  pay 
more  than  their  expenses.  An  artist,  arriving  there, 
has  to  pay  an  agent  ;  then  the  agent  has  to  p  iy  enor- 
mous advertising  bills,  and  has  also  to  pa)  the  Bo 
hemians   of    the    press    for    first  class   notices;  then 

come  tl xp  :nse    ol   a  com  en  hall,  of  an  orchestra, 

of  printing,  of  a  claque,  of  bouquets  and  baskets  of 
flowers,  and   of  various   other   tilings   required 
cure    ;i    tolerahle   i  eci  pi  ion   in   a   p  ickcd  audi  net  ol 

dead  I d  s       ft  is  pretended  by  the  speculators  that 

all  ibis  expenditure  of  moni  y  in  New  York    i 
tial  to  the  snccef  ■■  i  ■!  the  artist   in   othei  cii  i"         For 
when  the  New  York   papers    reporl  a  reception  rucIi 
ms  we  have  described,  the  reports   are  exp<  cted  to  be 
copied  or  tjuoted  from    in    other   cities.     Pari  ol   the 
business,  indeed,  of  the  agent  or  business  m  magei  i 
to  cut  i  u'  these  so  called  "metropolitan"  notices,  and 
send   or   take   them  to   the  offices  of  pn.|    i 
cities,  with   the   modesi    r<  quesi  that  thej  be  ■ 
and  with  promise  of  abundance  of  free  ti 
the  puffed  artist  arrives      A  good  man)  pap    9  even 
in  Philadelphia,  have  submitted   to  this  ini|  ■■ 
though  most  of  them    have  di  covered  thai  the  :e  po 
lite  agents  are  vei  j   sparing  w  it!i   theii   h 
vertising,  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  artist     dehul 
There    are    twice    as    many  papers    in    Nev    \ 
which  conc.01  ts  and  opi  ras  have  to  f"'  ad  \  erti 
the  average  cost  of  advi  rtising  is  twice  as  !  igh  as  in 
Philadelphia,     The   number   of  "dead  bead 
is,  of  course,  pi  oportionntel  ■■.  p  rca  ter   in    Ni  .\   \ 
So  when    the   artist    come?   to  Phil    ;  it  is  ex- 

pected that  the  receipts  of  the  concerts  shall  noi 
pay  the  artist,  the  troupe,  the  manager,  the  a  I  \ 
ing,  the   rent  and    the   other  expenses    here,  hut  also 
the  enormous  expenses   in    V       S  ncluding  the 

pay  ol  the    Bohemians,  whose    so  c  died   "ci 
we  are  expecred  to  copy  and  comm 

In  submitting  to  all  tl 
position,    consists    tlie  ''provincialism"  of  the    news- 
paper   press    outside  of  New  Yorkt     Nobod)    ■ 
believes  that  the  talent,  tho  ta  ;to,  oi    the    im 
bility  mC  the  criticism  of  America,  is  eonci  titrated  in 
New  Vork.     Philadelphia,  Boston    Rnlrim Pitts- 
burgh, i  lincinnati,  Si    1  ,oui  ■ 
each  their  fail 

on  music  and    the  are  not 

alwa)  -  all  bold  enough  to  resist  the  cxacti   us    ■ 

si  ies  ol    the  ingenious,  well  tr  due  I 
professional    mana<  ci 
agenl    foi  ai  tints,     There  are  mani 
for  ill'1  sake  ol   saving  troubl 
advettisement,  to    adopt    and    print    the   i   ■■  I  j   i 
puff  that  the  ■  i  i  ■•    them,  along  ■•■  i 

ago  of  "comp  imentary''  tickets       Against    this 
of  humbug  the  press  outside  ol   Nc  •■    J 
protesl  ,  and  tirsi  o!   all,  I  lie 

i, -in  foi  eonci  rts,  <S  ■  .  oughj  to  l"1  aboli  died  'I  is 
can  on  all  the 

i        i  table   newspapers  ,  for  if  onh 
only  two  or  three,  in    a    large  city  like   Philadelphia, 
reject   tlie  so  called  "eompliment.ii  the  re 

jection  would  be  looked  upon  as  qui> 
mous.      Harmony  of  action,  union.'   well-established 
papers,  can    d> i    much    tow ards    coi  ,;  e  taste 

that  the  New  Yoi  k  press  is  \  it 

standard  much  higher,  in  morality  as  well  as  in  taste, 
than  that  of  New  York  Then  if,  in  addition  to  a 
reformation  ol  newspaper  criti"  ism,  ,;  ere  was  a  little 
more  boldn  :ss    in    the  audiences  at  i  incerts 

and  operas,  there  would    be  a    decided   gain   I   i 
an  1  honesty      There  is  a  great  deal  m  ■ 
a  weli  directed  hiss,  than   most   ]    oph    an    awan   of 
If  it  were  onh    nst   ned  h;   cou     :e  equal  to  that  oi 
the  hireling  ci  iqm  ,  art  and  the 

public  would    be    the    gainers      It  would    be  almost 
worth  while  to  hire  a  claque,  in   th 
taste,  to  hiss  many  of  the  mil  ic  il  p  es  that 

are  presented    in    our   mis-called  Academy  of  '■ 
and  oui  print  pal  concci  i  rooms. 

In  these  remarks  on  concei  ts,  we  n  np  to 

tho  e  known   is      I  iv  i  om  ei  ts."     Tin 
a  ices   ol    the    N  :w   York    Philhai  monic    So  ieti .  of 

i  .  is's  orchestra,  an  I  oi  some 
recognized  and  legitimate  organ  .  ttions  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  otl  i  cities,  that 
Bhow  i*i  al  a  i  ness  in  art,  are  not,  of  i  onrse  to  be 
dashed  with  the  entertainments  that  are  ma  taged  b) 
the  professional  charlatans,  and  ihi  ir  being  ft  m 

the  \  ices  ol  the  quai  k  ;i  stem  giv  ■•  them  an  ad  li- 
tional  >  '  dm  upon  tl  e   ;■  nero  is  suppoi  |    ople  ol 

taste      But    the    sj  stem  "1"  humbug  ■      ion    and 

.  ip(   ).\  w  hi<  ;i    the    travelling    m  m 
New   \  ..:„  imp  ise  "ii  the  press  and  the  public,  on  *hi 


to  h  ■  know n  and  i 
comes  absolute!)  n     i 


Eevival  of  the  Oratorio. 

Load  in  *  'i  i  liei  fcra.] 

If  the  "new  cast"  in  the  performance  of  Oratorio 
composition  settle  down  into  a  fa  si  lion,  modei  n  com 

-    will     pay    increased    attention    to    thi; 
school  of  writing,  and  there  will   be  n   rei 
di  amaric    religion  ■   mystery-     The   new   drama   will 
ii-.'  stop  at  the  hash  up  ol  some  scri|     i 
we     hall    have  a  res  ur  recti  on  o  I   t  he  o  Id  person  ag< 
the  \  irgins  and  sail  us  and  ma  i  ■-. 

Strang  ■..-.■•  from  the  <  to!  len  l  ■   ■■ 

situati  intcd  powers  of  d 

music  far  more  than   anyi    ing  ■    t  attem    I    I 
tin-   ope  Oral  is   no  new 

: :  ■.    the    years    1 759    and    L769 

were    at    least    a    dozen   new  Oratoi  ted  foi 

public  entertainment,  so   thoroughly  ha  i    II  tndel  tu- 
tored   the    gem  ral   ear  into  a  |  u  to  his 
semi  theati  ii  al    exhibitions   ol 
rus.     Tliere  was  a  .               y  1)                 and  a  .) 
b v  Dr ,  G rcen             .   I     i  ]      ■    I  >      '  ■  ■  ■       ■■  / 

/.'  'i   by  Dr.  Wi 

lev,  Abivu  (» ''■  and  the  Prod  \   Arnold,  and 

half  a 
unknown  woi         I    1 1  I  i 

ictim  ; 
Job  and  his  three  Comfort"  th  i 

the   new  homestead        '  ter   and 

the  famou 

t  o  re  v  i  i  Good  0 

rios   of   the   A/  ,  t        i  the  i 

I  interest   lm  vorks  m 

II  v  i 

1     i         i  | : 

■ 

npulsc 
shown  in  the 

■ 

■     . 
l  dozen  udrai 

i  .  .        ■    i 

Wc  0 

[talian   and    Frci 

read  and  recite  in  1 

■ 

make  n 

but  the  mo  i  mod     . 

■■. 
neccj  ■  and 

;  ■  ■  r  that  which 

'■' 

prom  o  s  i  t  e 

And  in  1 

■    ■ 

;  i 

when 

... 

'■■•■■ 
i  ccntui  y  bofon       Oi 
masters,  ,;  ■  f  ci >m 

i  it  com 

■ 
■. ;  ■        ild   cleai 

and 
I        a  fan 
■.■  rets  of  an 

■      ;        .  id    tO 

of  Vi  ■        :  ■    '      i      I  ■  ■ 

in  pra  I 

[lavdn  wro     I    ■  ; 
for  V  iennn  had  no       lehrated  Tei 
t t i        ■  :     nt  Bariti  "Ra- 

■       .  ■  . 

his    /   ijah    for   J   nnj   Lin  ;    . 
.  |  .  |  t  i  the         ■  ■  I 

-i-  I'd 
to  the  new  study  ai 
new  music.     Ther :  could 

oute  with  such  help  at  han  i 
( >ratorio  composition    should    be,  and    is,  the   true 
tic.     There 
nil  that  is  in         Opera,  but 
low  ai  trivial  and  com 

....  FL  >wever    bei  if  it   be  dull, 


cold,  or  '  ircsome,  it   is    u  It 

mu>t  he  of  thai    mien    I    us    ti     plei    i 

'    ■  o  i  racters  wel  1 

suppoi  t"  d,  and  the  music  be  wi  ■    righi    pi i 

;  w  nli  right  pou  ei'j  i  lie  com  se  ol   time  '1"  -   not 
endau  al  position,  as  is    ... 

case  h  nli  regsi  rd  to  the  Opera  Tl  Oratoi  i  deals 
with  the  gi  "O  I  pa  isions  ol  bumanin  ,  tin  Opera  often- 
times with  tl  lilitaiing.  There 
may  be  misfortune  and  misery,  i  smptation  and  ini- 
■..:■;  the  them  ol  an  0  itorio  B  l 
ai  r  nei  er  introduced  so  a  to  pcrvei 
itn  nt  oi  co  heart  A  .  ilea  i  ■  'i  uninter- 
rupted high  virtue,  with   no   shadow,  or  error,  oi  in 

• ,  would    prove  -lie  to  tlie  iei 

of  a  m  nee      1  be  A  lienians  gi  i  «   w>  u  ed 

of  Ai  istides  the  Just      I    i  ic  to  escape 

■    1 1  e  i  h  e  v  i  c  t  i  m  o  f  d 

.  ies  retribution  alw  We  hear  of 

■  :    Si    J  thn  the  B  ipiist,  but    noi    of 

vful   judgment  that  swepi  awaj  the  sanguinary 

!      The  disiingu  er  ol   the  •  h*ato 

rio,  is   the    fa   l    that  the  c   urse  of  events  are  of  that 

■  ■        ure  as  in  foi  bid  ill 
rht  Oi    ■  ■  ■-   music 

With  the  revival  of  the  Oratorio   it  would    be    de- 
i  time  at  least,  to    break    awa^  from    the 
Scriptural  hei  The    novel    them 

•'■'.,'  ted    in    the    new  - 1  ■ 

: :  ned   h      Cantata  of 

to  h  '  hatorio  of  th 

.    ■  ■■      ■    ■  • '        ipposed   fai  '.  by  bein  ; 

i     ■    ■ ....  an  i  with  mere 

•  i    :        II-  was  wrong  ; 

[lis  men 

i  but  angels 

if  Genesis    ran 

■  i     .  i  T 1 1 C  Ci 

I 

Oral  and  Gii  i  had  been 

the  fa1  '    i  e    enormous 

■    movement    manifested    in    tho 

■   i  t  s  ti  me  i  n  t  o  the  shade. 

;  modern 

■      ■  foi    the 

n  0 

:      ■  ■ 

'   |  ' 

Nothing.     What 

I     ■      ;        !  rn  in  ol 

icts  b)   i :  •  -    i i ,  Me> 
1 1  no 
ted    in    the    0  One  is 

■     ■ 

■ 

■  ■    made     I 

■  ic  e    is 
the    dran  .'■■■■■  ms,  of 

■  ration  in  his  0 
r  Jew 

i  h  itoi  o 
n,  or  style,  to 
■     .    ■  inch  these  magnifi 

.  \     t  o  t  h  e  A  r  i  a , 
.     . 
lays  of  M  I  t  tenor 

song  :  .  .  '  i  a 

man  ; 

Bear,  ye,  1  of  £ 

;  \:    ■  ,.vi   all    his 

\ 
• 

■  t  that 
: ,   th  a  t  m  ar  k  s 
n  the  i  though  n     i 

-   i  i  nal  in  his 

ad  '       !("■    kept  a 
Mend  ok  is  dan- 

Handel  kept    more   t1,-,:;   a   note- 

■  ■   i  ' 

-.1  he 
ur  po|  u\.u  0 

lish  singing      We  want   new 
native  ■  talent. 

.  i;itli-  and  m:  fine  and  rare  voices  must 

91  cured   and    | 
ir.u  Orai 

Opera  As  a  rule 

the    oratorio  sin<rei  sa:  sing  r. 

t  ii  ato  munerniive       ou    really 

npporl 
So  a] 

plished    scholar    in    mu  nyed    in    tlie 

I  Iratorio  and  will  be  well 

■a  stumblin  :  ''  <,(l")- 

mon  sense  of  the    English    mil   I    i  u  Iy  op- 

It rapo  en     f  thi 
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Tin:  I.\r.\ pacity  of  Rinobrs  is  astonishing. 
Those  who  boasl  a  musical  education  nre  popularly 
supposed  to  he  able  to  road  music  at  sight,  and  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  'I"  so  :  but  not  more 
than  one  in  n  hundred  can,  except  in  the  most  limi- 
ted way.     II  ft  composii leparts   from   the  beaten 

track  which  the  voice  has  been  accustomed  to  follow, 
they  are  ac  once  in  a  maze,  and  onl>  nftei  spinal 
study  and  practice  arc  rhey  able  to  perform  it.  This 
is  true  of  all  amateur  and  many  professional  sin  ■■■  \ 
We  doubt  if  there  is  :i  person  in  Springfield  or  the 
whole  Connecticut  valley  who  is  capable  of  singing 
any  elaborate  vocal  part  at  sight,  or  after  the  careful 
reading  over  with  the  eye,  which  should  fairly  pre- 
cede every  test  in  sight-singing.  We  nre  not  behind 
other  sections  in  this  matter  ;  some  of  the  famous 
soprano  singers  in  Boston  choirs  are  noted  in  musical 
circles  for  their  "poor  reading."  Whether  singers 
;is  a  class  are  deficient  in  the  perceptive  faculties,  is 
a  matter  we  will  leave  to  the  phrenologists  to  settle  ; 
but  their  slowness  and  unreadiness  in  the  respect 
wo  have  mentioned  cannot  be  questioned-  There 
are  ten  instrumental  performers  who  are  ready  and 
expert  readers  of  music  that  is  new  to  them,  where 
there  is  one  vocalist  of  equal  capacity.  The  singers 
who  are  said  to  "sing  anything  thai  is  placed  before 
them,"  don't  do  any  such  thing. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  incapacity  is  the  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  music  which  most  singers  pos- 
sess. Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  considered  nec- 
essary that  a  singer  should  know  much  more  than 
musical  notation  and  something  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voice.  A  broader  and  deeper  culture  is 
needed  A  good  singer  ought  to  understand  the 
laws  which  govern  harmony  and  the  structure  of  mu- 
sical compositions.  With  this  knowledge  he  is  able 
to  grasp  the  composer's  idea  (unless  it  be  ■ 
concealed)  aim  st  at  sight,  and  then  can  interpret 
intelligently  the  portion  of  it  which  is  allotted  to  him 
to  perform.  Some  singers  discover  these  laws  by 
intuition,  but  only  those  who  have  mastered  them, 
and  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
tread  securely  and  on  firm  ground.  —  Springfield  Re- 
publican. 

A  Musical  Imposition. 

I  happened,  one  evening,  to  be  at  the  house  of  the 
Baron  de  M  ,  an  intelligent  and  sincere  lover  of  art, 
with  one  of  my  old  fellow  students  at  the  Academy 
of  Rome,  the.  accomplished  architect  Due.  Every- 
one, except  myself,  was  playing  at  cards,  some  at 
e'earte,  some  at  whist,  and  some  at  brelan.  I  hate 
cards.  B}'  dint  of  patience,  and  after  the  efforts  of 
thirty  years,  I  have  succeeded  in  knowing  no  game 
of  the  kind,  so  as  to  be  safe,  under  all  circumstances, 
from  being  carried  off  bodily  by  players  in  wain  of  a 
partner. 

It  was  pretty  evident  that  I  was  being  rather  bored, 
when  Due,  turning  round,  said  to  me  :  "As  you  are 
doing  nothing,  you  might  as  well  write  a  little  music 
for  my  album  "  "With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied. 
I  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  traced  a  few  staves,  on 
which  there  shortly  appeared  an  and.ant.mo  in  four 
parts  for  the  organ.  I  fancied  I  perceived  in  it  a  cer- 
tain character  of  rural  and  simple  mysteriousness, 
and  the  idea  of  fitting  to  the  music  words  of  the  same 
description  suggested  itself  to  me,  The  piece  of  or- 
gan music  vanished  and  became  a  "Chorus  of  the 
Shepherds  of  Bethlehem"  bidding  adieu  to  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  as  the  Holy  Family  are  about  setting  oaf 
for  Egypt.  The  players  suspended  their  game  at 
whist  and  brelan  to  listen  to  my  sacn  d  fabliau. 
They  were  as  much  amused  by  'he  mediaeval  cut  of 
my  verses  as  by  that  of  my  music.  "Now,"  said  I 
to  Due,  'I  will  put  your  name  underneath,  for  I 
want  to  compromise  von."  "What,  an  idea  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "My  friends  know  that  T  am  utteilv  ig- 
norant of  composition."  "Well,  really,  that  is  n  fine 
reason  for  not  composing,"  I  answered.  "Since, 
however,  your  vanity  scouts  the  notion  of  adopting 
what  I  have  done,  I  will  just,  make  a  name  of  wh  ch 
yours  shall  form  part.  It  shall  be  that  of  P 
Ducre',  whom  I  appoint  chapelmaster  at  the  Holy 
Chapel,  Paris,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  That 
will  give  my  manuscript  all  the  v  due  of  an  archeo 
logical  curiosity."  As  ]  said,  so  I  did.  But  I  had 
gol  in  the  vein  of  playing  the  part  of  a  Chatterton 
Some  days  subsequently  I  wrote,  at  home,  the  piece 
of  the  "Repos  de  la  Sainte-Famille" — commencing 
this  time,  however,  with  the  words — and  a  little  fu- 
gued  overture,  for  a  little  band,  in  a  little  innocenl 
style,  in  F  sharp  minor,  without,  n  major  seventh,  a 
mode  which  is  no  longer  the  fashion  ;  which  resem- 
bles plain  chant,  and  which  the  learn*  1  "'ill  inform 
von  is  derived  from  some  Phrygian,  Dorian,  or  Mixo- 
Lydian  mode  of  ancient  Greece,  a  fact  which  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  question.  In  this  mode 
there  is  evidently  the  melancholy  and  somewhat 
stupid  character  of  popular  laments. 


[n  a  month's  time,  I  had  foi  ■  often  nil  ahoni  my 
ret i*o  poctr  e  i  core,  when  we  wei  d  ppointed  of  a  i 
chorus  for  the  programme  of  n  concert  winch  I  had  \ 
to  conduct.  I  thought  ii  would  be  a  good  jol  c  to 
replace  i i  by  that,  of  the  Shepherds  of  my  Mysti  in 
winch  1  still  :rniotni:-'-d  uad"r  '  he  mum*  of  Pierre 
Dnci/',  chapelmaster  at  the  Rol_i  C  lapel,  I'm  u 
(1679).  The  choristers  at  rehearsal,  immediately 
conceived  a  great  likintr  for  this  ancestral  music 
"Where  in  the  world  did  you  disinter  it  ?"  they 
n  ked  "Ton  arc  pretty  well  right  in  saying  di-dn 
tor,"  T  replied  without  hesitation  "it.  was  found, 
during  the  late  restoration  of  the  Holv  Chapel,  in  a 
cupboard  that  had  been  waited  up.  r,m  ii  was  writ- 
ten on  parchment,  in  the  old  notation,  and  I  had 
great  trouble  in  deciphering  it." 

The  concert  took  place.  The  piece  by  Pierre  Du- 
cre was  very  we.ll  executed  and  received  even  better, 
The  critics  praised  it  two  days  afterwards,  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  discovery.  Onlyonei 
doubts  of  its  authenticity  and  age,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  there  arc  ciever  men  in  all  cla  ses  Another 
critic  grew  sentimental  on  the  misfortune  of  the  poor 
old  master,  whose  musical  inspiration  had  not  been 
revealed  to  the  Parisians  till  after  a  hundred  and 
seventy-three  years  of  obscurity,  "for,"  he  observed, 
"none  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Diciiormaire  bioaraphigue.  d-  s  Musi- 
dens,  by  M  Fens,  though  that  work  contains  so 
many  extraordinary  things  " 

The  Sunday  following,  Due,  being  at  the  house  of 
a.  young  and  handsome  woman,  who  was  very  fond 
of  ancient  music,  ami  expressed  great  contempt  for 
modem  productions,  when  their  date  was  known, 
thus  addressed  her  :  "Well,  madam,  what  did  von 
think  of  our  last  concert  ?"  "Oh  !  it  was  a  great 
medley,  as  usual  !"  "And  what  do  yon  say  lo  the 
piece  by  Piern  Ducre*?"  '"Perfect;  delicious!  that 
is  music  if  you  like.  Tone  has  not  robbed  ir  of  any 
of  its  freshness  It  is  true  melody,  of  the  rarity  of 
which  modern  composers  render  us  very  sensible. 
Your  M  Berlioz,  for  instance,  will  never  give  us 
anything  like  that  "  At  these  words,  Due  could  not 
help  bursting  into  a  laugh,  and  was  immndenf  enough 
to  reply  .  "Alas!  madam,  it.  is  my  M.  Berlioz  him- 
self who  is  the  author  of  the  "Adieu  des  Bcrgi  rs," 
which  he  wrote  one  evening,  in  my  presence,  on  the 
edge  of  a  car  I  table."  The  fair  hostess  hit  her  lips, 
and  the  roses  of  vexation  mounted  to  tint  the  pale- 
ness of  her  face.  Turning  her  hack  on  Due,  she 
launched  at  him  the  cruel  phrase  :  "It  is  very  imper- 
tinent of  M.  Berlioz  " 

You  may  fancv  how  ashamed  I  felt,  when  Due 
came  and  told  me  what  she  had  said.  I  lost  no  time 
in  offering  reparation  for  mv  conduct.  I  published 
humbly  in  my  own  nnme  the  poor  little  production 
but  on  the  title  page  I  put  the  words  :  "Attributed  to 
Pierre  Ducre',  an  imaginary  chapelmaster,"  to  remind 
me  of  my  guilty  imposition.      Hector  Berlioz. 


A  Torch-Dance,  by  Meyerbeer. 

It  is  as  instructive  as  interesting  to  observe  how 
rapidly,  in  our  days  of  universal  intercourse,  musi- 
cal reputations  adjust  themselves,  after  the  bent  of 
immediate  controversy  has  subsided.  While  Meyer- 
beer was  writing, — reconsidering  his  operas, ---ago- 
nizing himself  over  thciv  preparation  on  the  stage,-- 
using  every  means  of  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
such  as  an  ample,  fortune  and  an  a=tute  wit  could 
compass,  in  order  to  win  golden  opinions  from 
those  who  are  thought  to  direct  jndgment, — his  mer- 
its as  a  stage  composer  were  attacked  and  defended 
with  an  acrimony  alike  overstrained  and  insincere 
whether  in  attack  or  defence  Now  that  he  is  dead 
and  gone,  the  world  is  beginning  to  admit  that  he 
was  more  than  an  ingenious  and  opulent  trickster — 
than  a  mere  accumulator  o!  sounds  devised  ro  tickle 
the  ear  at  the  expense  of  all  truth  and  propriety  : 
in  hrief,  that  he  was  an  original  individual  man,  who 
has  left,  a  mark  on  the  music  of  his  time  which  will 
not  he  very  easily  effaced. 

Leaving  undiscussed  Meyerbeer's  grasp  over 
dramatic  situation  or  passion,  it.  may  not  he  amiss  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  of  his  excellences,  which 
has  been  too  generally  overlooked — his  power,  felic- 
ity, and  variety  as  a  composer  of  dance-music.  Why 
the  subject  of  "the  mirth  of  feet"  should,  in  general, 
have  been  so  disdainfully  ignored  by  the  critics  and 
historians  of  Opera,  T  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend. Consideration  of  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  mel  dy,  and  who  con- 
ceive that  rhythm  was  engendered  by  the  dance  and 
not  by  the  song.  No  appreciation,  at  all  events,  of 
the  grand  and  peculiar  series  of  dramas  operatic 
produced  in  and  for  Paris,  by  great  men  of  every 
country,  can  be  arrived  at  without  a  close  study  of 
ballet  music.  This,  from  the  days  of  Lulli  to  those 
of  Rameau.  Gluek,  Sacchini,  Spontini,  !■  > 
A uber,  and  Meyerbeer,  has  borne  a  most    important 


and  integral  pari  in  the  -'  ow.     As  th         t  of  a  long 
and  brillinnl  line  i  f  writci      no  one  i  monp    ,!  e   list 
has  been,  in  I         '    >arl  menl  of  the  o  ft  I 

so    spontaneou       and    so    varied    as     i ':*■    ■  uie     last 
nnmed.     i    need    merely    recall    his   dance-music    in 
Robert   f  including  the   three    faseii  al  ),    his 

■  ■  -,       I :i ti re   and    ■■■!"  ir  ihle     tat  jlj    mini    l    in     / 

:.  ar  dances    in    the   ice  scettM    of   Le 
I  ',<■;>!,■■'!< .  to  illustrate  my         in  T    to  is   more 

henu;-.  .  ....  .,   .  i    .  i 

the  ■■'■'  iv  ■  mem  ioni'd   "in  insures"   tha 

dreary   Tristan  und  Hheingold  of  the   unblushing         i 

If  Jew 

from  ih"  face  of  mn  i 

This  was  inn-r  unexpectedly  brought  home  to  me 
here  at  Scarborough  a  day  or  two  since,  with  a  force 
strong  enough  to  justify  putting  a  word  of  impres- 
sion on  record.  Among:  the  many  attractions  oi  a 
place  which  has  become  the  fashion  to  praise  in 
print,  the  excellent  music,  provided  as  a  standing- 
attraclion  for  the  visitor  lo  Scarborough,  has  hardly 
been  -aiiii-  n-nr'v  dwelt  on.  The  result  produc  d 
with  limited  I  »rces.  by  FTerr  Meyer  Lutz,  the  conduc- 
tor, speal  ■■■.-.  ideally  of  his  skill,  intelligence,  and 
energy.  Of  their  kind  and  with  r<  ference  to 
"times,  and  occasions,"  they  are  almost  as  praise- 
worthy as  the  perform  in  ■■  at  the  Ryd  tnham  palace, 
organized  by  Mr.  Manns,  which  have  grown  from 
modest  beginnings  into  one  of  the  most  notewi 
institutions  to  he  found  anywhere.  Ir  is  odd,  and 
not  over-credipihle  to  tho.-e  concerned,  thai  the  Lon- 
doner should  have  to  go  to  Sydenham  or  Scarbor- 
ough to  make  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  mu^ic  of  modern  time;  such,  for  instance, 
i  the  ballot  music  of  M  Gounod  in  hifi  Vonne  Sang- 
tante,  and  Rpj'm  de  Saba,  or  (to  come  to  my  immedi- 
ate subject)  a  pageant  dance  bv  Meyerheer,  commis- 
sioned, even  as  Handel's  IVatei'-Mvsic  was  in  his 
day.  for  a  regal  festi*  itv. 

The  four  torch  dances  of  Meyerbeer,  written 
during  his  court,  service,  at  Berlin,  exhibit  the  most 
individual  phase  of  their  composer's  talent  as  a 
master  and  inventor  of  rhythm.  The  one  I  have 
b  en  hearing  here—produced  for  the  receptii  n 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  is  in  every  respect 
admirable.  The  opening  bar,  a  simple  trumpet 
flourish,  thrown  into  the  stately  tempo  of  a  Polonaise, 
seizes  the  car  at  once.  The  relief  in  the  episode, 
which  carries  on  the  movement,  more  delicate  and 
gracious  in  its  melody  than  that  of  the  principal 
theme,  yet  no  less  courtly  and  pompons,  is  admira- 
ble in  its  freedom  and  nature.  The  final  climax, 
leading  to  the  expl  sion  of  our  national  hymn,  with 
the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  is  holder,  h-s;  hifry, 
and.  less  tormented  than  other  ex  im]  les  of  the  kind 
existing  in  Meyerbeer's  more  amb  '..-,  and 

which  have,  led  ro  the  not  unjustifiable  idt  i  that  he 
was  deficient  in  resource,  owing  to  his  imperfect 
scientific  training.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  long 
since  I  have  heard  anything  so  distinct,  so  bright, 
so  a  Imirahly  adapted  to  irs  purpose,  as  this  music; 
let  the  transcendent, -.lists  abuse  it  as  rhey  please,  in 
uneasy  confession  of  their  own  im]   •    .  1   want 

of  idea. 
Scat  borough,  Oct.  18,  1S69.     Hbnkt  F.  Chort.et. 


it! u st. c  abraiw. 


Eltsekfet/d  — Herr  August   Dinge,  the  composer 
of  /  v  Fahh  /-,  has  enteied  w\  on  h  a  riutie  3  as 
tin  isti  r  at  the  Theatre. 

Dresden  — First   concert    given    by  the  boar']  of 
General  Direction  of  the  Theatre   Royal,  and  Royal 

.     ■  i  :     ( tverture    to     G  Sebum       i  ;     Air, 

Handel  ;  Viol  in -concerto,  Beethoven  (Hcrr  Lrautcr- 
h»ich)  ;  fiir  from  Titus,  Mozart  .  "Variations,"  Rode  ; 
and  C  major  Symphony,  with  Fugue — First  Soire'e 
for  Chamber  Mu*i«,  of  Herren  Lauterbi  I 
macher,  etc  :  Q  lartet  in  B  fiat  major,  Haydn  ;  Quar- 
tet in  E  minor,  Op.  59,  No.  1.  Beethoven  ;  and  Sex- 
tet, Brahms,  —  Concert  given  by  Mdlle.  Mary  Krebs  : 
Italian  Concerto,  Bach  ;  "  Carneval,'!  Schumann  ; 
Pieces  tor  the  Violoncello,  Herr  L.  Griitzmacher; 
Pianoforte  Solos,  Beethoven.  Rameau,  Rubenstein, 
S  ■  :'  ig,  Jadassohn,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Mosche- 
Scarlatti,  Raff,  and  Liszt  :  and  Songs,  Schubert, 
Krebs,  and  Schumann. 

—  The  King  has  most  liberally  resolved  that, 
despite  the  destruction  o(  the  Then  re  Royal,  the 
gements  of  all  the  company  shall  remain  in 
till!  force,  and  the  salaries  be  paid  as  heretofore. 
The  members  of  the  company  have  had  a  two 
months'  leave  of  absence  granted  them.  The  con- 
struction of  a  temporary  theatre  will  be  com  mi 
forthwith.  Mi  in  while,  Nesmri  r's  Theatre  is  he- 
ir;- prepared  fm*  a  series  of  performances.  So 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fire  at  the  late  The- 
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atre  Royal  spread,  that  it  was  impossible  to  save 
anything  in  the  building  Fortunately,  the  library 
w  as  kepi  elsewhere,  as  were  also  the  scenery  and 
costumes.  Thus,  with  few  exceptions,  the  different 
parts  and  the  musii  I      Nearly    all    the 

instruments  n  quired  for  the   pei  foi  mai in  the  i    e 

ning  ol  the  fire  were  likewi  e   | rved,  but  a  num. 

her  of  other  instrument  .  w  hich  w  re  in     tore  .  fell  a 
prey  to  Ihe  (tames.     Among,  them  wad  an  old  I 
double-bass  of  very  fine  quality. 

Dinii-ruir  —  A  short  time  since,  there  dii 
in  his  eighty-ninth   year,  Herr    Ferdinand  Pohl       He 
was   born   ai    Krcibitz  in  Bohemia,  where  hi.' 
was  a  manufactui  ei  of  mu  ical  glasses.     F.  i 

Pohl,  having  soon  ' ne  :■  proficienl  on  these  glass 

es,  studie  I  composii u  idi  r  Naum  inn   in  D 

He  then  tra\  ell  id  through  I  ierm  my,  Poland,  Hi 

and  Sweden,  playin  i  al  concerts  with  grea  I  mcce 

He  re  ided  at  Berlin  for  six   years 

ing  concerts  every  year      His    last   professional  tour 

was  along  the  Rhine,  and    through   Switzerland   and 

Italy,     i  in  I:!-,  irtiit  ii,  he  took  Stnl 

stadl  mi  his  way,  and,  in  the  year  1818,  was  n  Im 

:i  member  of  the  Gi  and  !  >ucal  musical  i      ! 

hi    the    latter    i m      [n    I     10,  h  t 

act Mi    of    ill   he  ilth.     He  a  n     probably,  tl 

virtuoso  n  pon  the  i  ince  popular,  bul  now  Ion 
forgotten  Gla 

Leipsic.  —  Madame  Norman  S  rudii    the   c 
ted  lady  violinist ,  played,  with 
first  Gewandhau     Coi    en       Hen    R 
enzi  has  bei  ii  prodnc  '.I. 

\*i  i  as  i  —The  Soci  VI 

pose  opening  tin  ii  rooms    on  the  J 

grand  cen  mom .  the  I 

nl    to   honor    the  S  iciety    with  his   pi  Die 

\\  orks  f  'i  Mir   i ii . >-.  ramme  of  tl 
will  In'  fnrni  died  b}   V  ienm  se  compi 
contributing  the  overture  to  j! 
I    oic    ,    'I    .  u :    i!n-    •'  Ave    V.nim  ."  ' 

'■' s,  "  I  ler   l'i  i  '!■■    .'■!    mil    Eucb  ;"  and    1     vdi 

the  "Variations"  from 

programmes  of  the 

among  other  compo;  iti 

Liszl  ,   i  lantal  i 

phonio,  and  EUj  ih,  Mendelssohn  ;  Paradics 

/ '    '.    Si  liumann  ;    L'i 

.•mil  Pianoforte  Fantasia  id    /'  ■     / 

:  u    !'■■:'■'  ',    a    lacrcd  i  R       i    tein       1  len 

I  [ei  fieck,  I  I 
< > j  i. ■  i  a-house,  mado  I 

ai  thai   establisbmi  nl   a      :  ioi  t  tim 
ted  M.  Ambi 

Mi  i.  vs.— It  i  the  S  :ala, 

during    the    appro  Can  ivill    be 

i  ':>  tro  di    il/i  di   a   liv    Prince    Poi 
the  i  evt  opt  i  '  r/'i  ' '      o*'  will! 

<  ioniez,  the  young  M  e>  ican 

talk,    also,   ol    'I  ■■    production  I  t  hy  M. 

Ambroi  ie   riiom  is,   l>ut  hy  Signo     Far.  ■ 

' iposer;    who,     ai 'ding  has  a 

In  illianl  future  befo 

FltAXKFORT  ON-TII1     M.JIN1 

qnosi ably  a  vii  ,  as  far 

as   manual    dexteriiy    i 

first    Museums  Ci  P 

<  Fantasia.     His  success 
wnli  the  puli                ■   iturally  som  tl 

nary  ;  ci  tic     '     wever,  cannot  be  satisfied   with  Herr 

W'nla  Iiiij's  professional  ]  i  iboul 

a  year  t hat  Herr  ) 

the  same  four  pic'  v'iolin  Coi  Rti 

the  Ot  ia,  and  "UngarischeLi 

an. I  i!,.'    Firsl    Con  erto,    Pnganini]       S 

0]  inion,  Ihe  am aton-like  rei 

such    ii   must    in   the        !  ;e  pieces 

does  not  afford  mm  h   prool   of  artistic  fa. sua-'      Ii  is 
plain  that  the  artist  i-  wearied  by  his    oi 
mu'''.  a...]  tl  oi  it  is  to   get    i;  over  as 

sunn  as  possible,  so  a-   to  i'  peat  ii  e   same  a 

VrC      a'      a. 1.  ll    IC1     .'.  .a       I  W     '        1  I  I1T    W  illlcl 

highlj  gifted  than  he  is,  il   «      '        i  uni  ecessary  to 
waste  a  word  npoi 

.ai  lowed  I.;.  ilenl   a 

a  violinist,  such  a  course  ought  to  be  most  si 
censui   d.     ]  hop  .1  that  Man-  Wilheh 

la.l   all   l\\      his  a 

for    ilia    benefii    .a    a  a  thai    la'   a  ill   strive  to 

attain  that  id.  al,  which,  up  to  the  present  t1' 
one  save  liii    master,   Joachim,   1  r        Let 

Ii i'ii  .I"  this      nd  I  .    «■  reward 

,'  1 ;  ■ 

At   the   first   Gii  a       .      ■         1 '       i 

I I  i  ..,     .  .       triple  c 

■il   virtuoso 

( '.La'  ai'-  cone  a  a.  in    \  mi  i  a 


St.    Pi  n  rsburgh.— It    is   the   intention   of   the 
■  a  during  tim  approach 
iua    eat  ..a,  and  on  a  plan  di  Professor  J 

:  a.    ibergi  r     three  gi  md  histoi  a  al  con 



■  v  of  music 

fir  I  concert  will  .■..         e        peril  d  fi  .a.  the  G 
lam    .  to  Ti  nd   H 

ihe  se  ....  I  will  be  devo  ed  to  t! 

la   a  -a        I  lla.'l  II  a  ..  ■ 

hovei  nd  I 

their   head,   followed    1  i 

Mel    lelssohn,  Meyerl  '  : 

opera,    a.!    R 
ard    W  Lgn.  r,     In 
Philharmon 
the  Russian  capital 

i:  1 

Ta  ..   a  '  ' 

/■/'■' 
■  . 

hv  M 

La  Court  ii  l/n  .'  M.    I 

c 

find    a    :: 

K  .  ■  ' 

i ; .  -  ■ .  \      The       w   m ai 

' 

I 
' 


IHiistcul  Carres         nee. 

i  ■ 

[  am   no  i 
pondent,  but  simpl  ' 

a 

I  I 

For  the  'Cello,  ] 

'    v 

I 

' 

they  can  be   played 

I  think 
H 

which  ]  " 

.      a       ■       . 
' 

es  is  very  good  ;  for  i  i 
' 
the  next  d 

Ron 

igh.     In 

I 
A   ■ 

1  A 


/in  hmg    Monday  afternoon,  from  four  rill  six  o' 
we  have  Quartet   and  Orchestral  playing,  undei 
direction  of  David  ;  one  hour  Quartet,  and  one  hour 
Orchestral      The  Quartet  played   is   almost 

that  which  is  played  the  nexl  Fridaj  mm in  the 

■     \altu  1  or  ila-  ( in  hestral    • 

(  Her!  a'  ...  ',     |  in   the 

'  ,      mdh  ai    concei  I    are  rehearsed,  the  "ami  ;' 
men!  parts  being  played  on  the  Piano.     Wedm 
from  : 
direction    and  ;  of  Capellmeister    Rcim  eke, 

w  hen    Si. ma  a-    a  a   \  a  din   mai    Piai       I 

( vt  1 1  n  I  a 

' 

a. .11  of 
1  aval,  when    tin'    '  again 

■  a  hich  there   t i  Piano  Ti  ios, 

'  in  has  the 

her  in    pcr- 
i     :  . 

■  Abend 

|    . 

for   A        a   a  i        1     •   ■  ■     1 '  ■  ■    ■  Q 

md  that  all  this    a 

ly  you  ly  know,  this 

: 

wants   to 

a. oint 
Pro f.  R  ' 

!    1 1     Paul.     Reinecke 
Richtei 

a 

I 

•  .     1 :  ■      ,  ' 

Dr.  Pa 

of  E 

pianists  ] 

; 
Pan  1 

H 

I     ■  !  teacl  a 

:    ■    :  I  [agar,  a 

I  D 

I 
[to  work  with  :  hit 

IS      all      A  la.   :.!::;       1  ■  I 

1 

this  I 
a    little  ' 

i  misei  : 

But 

i 
ight  not  l  '  ■ 

Boston  a  Cons 
the  time 

erts.     We  I 
■ 
you.     Lasl  I       a;  1    all  ..f  them,  •■■• 

I 
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1  have  the  pleasure  of  playing  in  them.  It  is  very 
instructive,  as  well  as  n  pleasure  ;  nil  the  advanced 
violin  scholars  "I'  tin1  Conservatorium  play  in  those 
concerts.  Here  is  the  programme  of  the  first  con- 
cert of  this  season  (Thursday,  i>ri.  7)  :  First  Part. — 
Overture:  "Meeresstille  and  gluckliche  Fahrt," 
Mendel  isohn  ;  "0  Deus,  ego  te,"  by  Cherubini,  sung 
by  Fran  Josephine  Zinck,  Kiinigl  Danischer  Hofo- 
pern  iinuerin  ;  Concerto  (F  sharp  minor)  for  the 
Pianoforro,  composed  and  played  hy  Carl  Reinecke  ; 
Recitative  and  Cnvatina  from  /"  Donna  ill  Laflo,  Ros- 
sini, sung  hy  Frnu  Zinrk — Second  Part:  Sinfonia 
Eroica,  Beethoven. — The  programme  of  the  second 
concert  consisted  of  :  Weber's  Eurynnlhe  Overture  ; 
Concerto  for  Violoncello,  by  Schumann,  played  by 
Herr  Jules  de  Swert ;  Aria  from  Donizetti's  La  Fa- 
vorita,  by  Fran  Zinrk  ;  Air  and  Gavotte  for 'Cello, 
Barb  ;  Songs  by  Lindhlad  ami  Josephson  (Fran 
Zinck)  ;  nnil,  for  Part  Second,  Schnbert's  great 
Symphony  in  C. 

The  third  concert  gave  us  :  Overture  to  Anacreon, 
Cherubini  .  Adagio  and  Rondo  fiom  ihe  Conceit,,  in 
B  minor  for  two  Violins,  by  Spohr,  played  by  the 
sisters  Bertha  and  Emmy  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
"pie  Priesierin  der  Isis  in  Home,"  by  Max  Brnch, 
sung  by  Frau  Joachim  :  Variations  for  two  violins, 
hv  Kalliwoda;  Songs("Von  ewiger  Licbe,"  Brahms  ; 
"Die  Soldatenbraut,  Schumann).  Part  II.,  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  in  C. 

The  Overture  and  Symphony  were  plaved  as  only 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  can  play  them,  in  a  word, 
to  perfection.  Now  why  does  this  orchestra  play 
so  much  better  than  most  others?  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  David  is  the  cause  of  it.  He  has 
brought  it  to  this  perfection.  He  marks  all  the  bow- 
ings and  fingerings  in  nil  the  string  parts,  from  the 
1st  violin  down  to  the  bass  parts,  and  drills  them  to 
play  everything  as  he  has  marked  it.  This,  of 
course,  makes  all  the  parts  play  together  like  one 
man.  And  then  they  are  made  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  expression;  every  piano  and  forte 
must  be  observed.  This  season  there  are  fifteen  or 
sixteen  first  violins;  fourteen  second;  eight  vio- 
las ;  eight  'cellos,  and  six  basses,  with  the  regular 
number  of  wind  instruments.  The  wind  instruments 
arc.  good,  hut  r,o  better,  and,  it  may  he,  not  so  good, 
as  those  in  some  other  orchestras  in  Europe.  Jules 
de  Swert,  the  'cellist,  who  played  in  the  second  con- 
cert, as  you  will  see,  is  certainly  the  best  I  have  ever 
hoard  ;  lie  is  a  Belgian,  I  think.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  the  Piano  Concerto,  composed  and  played  hy 
Reinecke,  in  the  first  concert,  I  liked  very  much  ;  it 
is  very  well  spoken  of  here.  The  third  concert  was 
al=o  very  fine.  Frau  Joachim  sings  very  well,  'hough 
perhaps  she  is  not  equal  to  Miss  Phillips.  The 
Hamilton  sisters  play  very  nicely  together.  Next 
Thursday  we  have  Madame  Schumann,  which  will 
be  a  rich  treat. 

Next  Tuesday,  the  Euterpe  concerts  commence. 
The  orchestra  is  not  very  good,  but  many  times  they 
have  very  good  solo  performers,  and  they  plav  gen- 
erally good  music. 

Nothing  of  account  in  the  way  of  Opera  has  taken 
place  in  the  theatre  lately,  excepting,  perhaps,  Wag- 
ner's "Kienzi."  That  has  been  given  several  times 
of  laic.  I  believe  they  will  give  soon  Cherubini's 
li/edea,  which  of  course  will  he  interesting.  They 
give  trashy  operas  here  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
Considerable  Offenbach  stuff  has  been  given  here 
this  season,  and  it  is  well  patronized,  too.  Still  we 
get  many  good  things  during  the  season.  The  prin- 
cipal singers,  with  one  exception,  are  poor  ;  the  cho- 
rus is  prettj  good  ;  the  orchestra  is  tin-  best  I  have 
heard  in  any  opera  house  in  Germany,  and  I  have 
li  ard  those  in  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  other  places. 
The  orchestra  in  this  theatre  numbers  between  fifty 
::  1  -ray,  ad  makes  a  splendid  effect,  the  theatre 
being  of  just  about  the  right  si/.e,  ami  very  good  for 
sound.  t 


New  Topic,  Nov.  8.— M  ix  Maretzek  commenced 
his  season  at  the  Academy  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  has  thus  far  given  four  representations  with 
marked  success.  His  company  is  an  unusually  strong 
one  lie  has  made  extensive  and  careful  prepara 
tii  his  for  the  campaign,  ami  is  unquestionably  entitled 
to  success.  Mile  Briol,  the  new  prima  donna,  is 
extremely  well  spoken  of  by  competent  critics  ;  while 
in  Lcfranc,  the  tenor,  it  seems  to  he  universally  con 
ceded  that  Maretzek  has  secured  a  trump  card. 
Opera-botiflfe  being  laid  out.  cold.  Max  has  only  to 
give  us  unhackneyed  works,  good  chorus  singing, 
fresh  voices  fot  leading  roles,  and  his  success  is  an 
assured  fact.  Miss  Kelloig  appeared  on  Friday  eve- 
ning in  "Linda,"  and  will  appear  this  evening  in 
"Crispino  " 

The  Richings  opera  troupe  has  arrived  here,  and 
will  appear  in  Fisk's  Opera  House  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, Nov.  15,  in  Wallace's  "Maritana."  Among 
the  curious  events  of  the  season  will  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Meyerbeer's  "Huguenots"  in  English. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  lias  visited  all  the 
habitable  and  uninhabitable  regions  of  the  globe,  is 
now  in  this  city  and  will  give  her  first,  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  Steinway  Hall  She  will  he 
assisted  by  several  artists,  among  them  Mr.  Kow- 
alski  (a,  new  pianist  from  Paris)  and  Stephen  Mas- 
sett  (Jeems  Pipes).  Mme.  B.  has  given  concerts  in 
India,  China,  Australia,  and  various  other  out-of-the- 
way  places,  and  has  returned  from  a  four  years'  pro- 
fessional tour  around  the  globe,  during  which  she 
met  with  much  pecuniary  success,  and  encountered 
all  sorts  of  romantic  adventures.  I  believe  it  is  her 
intention  to  reside  permanently  in  New  York. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Bitter,  our  eminent  musician  and  com- 
poser will  deliver,  at  Weber's  pianoforte  warerooms, 
a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the  "History  of  Music," 
on  the  Tuesday  evenings,  Nov.  S,  Nov.  23,  Dec.  7, 
Dec  21,  and  Jan.  4,  at  8  P.  M.  Mr.  Ritter  states  in 
his  prospectus  that  in  undertaking  this  enterprise  he 
is  "prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  real 
musical  knowledge,  and  through  this  a  genuine  and 
unprejudiced  enjoyment  of,  and  judgment  in  regard 
to,  fine  musical  works  of  art."  It,  has  been  his  en- 
deavor in  writing  these  lectures  to  treat,  in  each  of 
them,  as  completely  and  comprehensively  as  the  dif- 
ficult subject  would  admit,  of  a  distinct  period  in  the 
historical  development  of  music.  Mr.  Ritter  also 
announces  a  "second  series  of  the  Historical  Recitals, 
which  were  given  here  and  elsewhere  last  season  with 
the  assistance  of  Mills,  Von  Inten,  and  others."  Mr. 
R.  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  unfaltering  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  and  these  Lectures  and  Recitals 
will  undoubtedly  be  very  interesting  and  instructive. 


Nov.  16.  Mile.  Anna  Mehlig,  a  German  pianiste 
of  distinction,  has  arrived  in  this  city  and  will  soon 
appear  in  public.  I  heard  her  in  London,  in  1867, 
at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  "New  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety," and  remember  that  she  impressed  me.  favora- 
bly as  being  an  artist  of  ability. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Arion  Society  gave  its 
concert  at  Steinway  Hall.  There  was  an  orchestra 
of  about  40  members,  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Bergmann,  which  played  a  Concert  Overture  by 
Raff,  and  there  were,  solos  by  various  people,  also 
choruses  by  the  Arion.  Mr. "Mills  played  the  Chopin 
Concerto  (E  minor)  admirably  ,  albeit  he  occasionally 
forced  the  tone  oi  the  piano.  Theother  artists  acquit- 
ted themselves  creditably,  and  the  large  audience,  per- 
haps l,2(ii)  iu  number,  behaved  in  a  good  un-Ameri- 
can manner. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  first  "Rehearsal"  of  our 
Pnilharmonic  Society  took  place  Whv  it  was  call- 
ed a  rehearsal  il  would  perhaps  he  difficult  to  tell  ; 
for  out  of  the  five  programme  numbers  hut  two  are 
to  he  performed  at  ihe  concert  Mozart's  Symphony 
and  the  Midsummer  Nisht's  Dream  music "  were  in 
rehearsal,  while  Weber's  Oberon  Overture  and  two 
vocal  solos  were  thrown  in  to  attract  the  general 
public.  Mrs  Mom/ruN,  the  soloist  upon  this  occa- 
sion, sin:  Mozart's  "Voi  che  sapete,"  in  a  verv   en- 


joyable way.  The  lady  is  an  amateur  of  acknowl- 
edged musical  ability,  i^  well  known  in  social  circles 
in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  Boston  and  in  Paris; 
and  has  a  very  rich,  round,  delicioufily  smooth  mi  ZZ0 
soprano  voire,  which  Ins  been  very  highly  cultivati  d. 
Her  middle  and  upper  no:'--  are  much  better  ami 
stronger  than  her  lower  ones.  She  received  much 
applause  and  evidently  created  quite  a  sensation. 
Si,"  is  inn  I,,  sing  at  the  concert. 

On  Saturday  evening  occurred  ihe  first  concert  of 
the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  society.  Tin-  orchestra 
numbered  about  sixty,  and  the  programme  was  the 
same  that  I  quoted  in  my  letter  of  Nov.  1,  excepting 
that  Miss  Phillips  substituted  the  Rinaldo  aria 
"Lascia  eh'  io  pianga"  (Handel)  for  the  one  by  Mey- 
erbeer. 

The  fine  and  capable  orchestra  plaved  the  "Eroi- 
ca" carefully  and  well,  especially  the  first  and  last 
movements.  In  the  Scherzo  the  trio  was  a  little 
scratchy,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  horns, 
which  were  weak,  and  occasionally  failed  altogether 
to  he  heard.  The  best  orchestral  playing  of  the 
evening  was  in  Bennett's  "Wood-Nymph"  Overture  ; 
all  the  delicate  points  of  shading,  the  crescendos,  di- 
minuendos, pianissimos,  &c.,were  done  wilh  great 
fidelity  and  satisfactory  attention  to  detail, 

Liszt's  Concerto  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
contempt  shown  by  that  autln ,r  for  all  rules  of  musi- 
cal syntax  and  prosody,  and  is  apparently  termed  a 
"Concerto  in  E  flat,"  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
this  particular  key  is  less  used  than  is  any  o'her  of 
the  twenty-four.  The  niano  part  wassuperhlv  play- 
ed (from  memory)  hv  Miss  Topp,  whose  self-posses- 
sion and  thorough  mastery  of  the  instrument  are 
simply  amazing.  F. 


fiingjifs  !  atrnt  a  I  of  jjjnait. 

BOSTON,  NOV.  20,  1869. 

Concerts  in  Boston. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  The 
fifth  season  of  Symphony  Concerts  (ten  in 
number)  opened  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  4, 
with  every  encouragement.  The  season  sub- 
scription is  larger  even  than  it  was  last  year,  and 
the  Music  Hall  seldom  looks  more  full  for  mixed 
and  popular  entertainments  than  it  did  for  this 
feast  of  pure  and  classical  music.  Indeed  the 
demand  has  been  beyond  anticipation,  and  there 
can  lie  little  doubt  that,  could  people  be  per- 
suaded that  a!!  the  seats  in  the  Music  Hall  are 
good  enough  for  hearing  (as  is  the  fact),  in  a 
crowd  so  cultivated,  quiet,  sympathetic,  hundreds 
of  tickets  more  would  readily  be  taken.  The  or- 
chestra numbered  on  thisoccasion  just  sixty-five  in- 
struments, beingslightly  increased  (in  the  "Janis- 
sary" department)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Spohr  Symphony.  The  regular  force  is  sixty- 
two: — 12  first  violins,  10  second  do..  9  violas,  6 
violoncellos,  and  7  double  basses, —  making  44 
sti'ings,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  wood  and 
brass.  Mr.  Listemann  leads  the  violins,  Mr. 
A.  Suck  the  cellos,  the  brothers  Eichli-r  still 
head  the  second  violins,  and  Mr.  Stein  the  bass- 
es, so  that,  much  as  Schultze  and  Wulf  Fries 
and  the  others  of  the  Quintette  Club  are  missed, 
we  are  not  without  around  of  contentment.  The 
wind  instruments  remain  essentially  in  the  same 
hands  as  before  ;  while  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  ^[riugs  there  are  several  good  accessions, and, 
we  think,  the  average  quality  improved  ;  at  all 
events  the  tone  and  volume  of  the  ensemble  is 
richer  ami  more  satisfactory. 

The  quickening  to  the  musical  sense  and  to  the 
musical  ambition  felt  here  after  hearing  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  fine  orchestra,  has  perhaps  im- 
proved our  own  symphonic  prospects  more  than 
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we  can  realize  at  once.  It'  it  has  made  our  au- 
dience more  exacting,  so  too  it  has  made  our  mu- 
sician-; eager  to  come  up  to  the  new  ideal.  There 
was  evidence  of  this  already  '"  the  improved 
arrangement  which  Mr.  Zkuuahn  had  made  of 
his  forces  on  the  stage.  The  'cellos,  like  Thom- 
as's, were  grouped  together  in  a  solid  body  in  i  he 
middle  front,  the  contrabass!  behind  them,  and 
the  wind  hand  raised  iii  two  long  rows  above  and 
behind  all ;  the  drums  and  heavy  brass  were  bet- 
ter placed  than  Thomas's-  the  former  back  of 
the  centre,  instead  of  al  the  extremity  of  one 
wing,  to  stun  those  listening  on  that  side. 
The  programme,  as  announced,  stood  thus: 

Overture  to  "Tbe  Magic  Flute,"  .....        " 

An.-i  hum  the    ■' mm'       "Ah!  i"  so  "       .Mo/itrl 

S3  mplionj*       "Toe  I  !on  ecrn  tioc  ol  Tones  Spohr 

Overture    Op    Llo,in  C  [firsl    irae  iu  Bo  tou,     Beethi  vi  n. 
Sopi  K.t\;i      1 rtttliuu  OpeniH   [arranged  bj   H 

I  rana] ..  11 

Ovei  1  ure  to  '  \nacreon,!: '  I ■  ■  ■ 

The  symmetry  and  charm  as  a  whole  of  this 
programme  suflered  somewhal  hy  the  untoward 
accident  of  Miss  Wiiitticn's  ill n<  is,  who  wai  to 
have  sung  the  Mozarl  aria,  and  the  fresh  i 
dies  which  Robert  Franz  has  gathered  from  the 
neglected  scores  of  Handel's  operas.  But  an 
obliging;  and  most  welcome  i  h  titute  appeared, 
at  a  fe  '.  hou  '  notice,  in  Mrs  C.  A  !'•  \  rry, 
who  sang,  between  the  two  Overtures  ol  the 
second  part,  three  choice  littl  ■  songs  to  the  apt 
accomp  inimenl  of  Mr.  Lkoxiiaud.  ]  u 
were    "  Que  ■,"    by    Mi  xai  t.  ••  I    sa 

dreams,"  by  Franz,  and  "0  far  awa\   in  vision 
by  Mendelssohn.      Mrs    Barry  never  sanj>  better; 
her  1  oice   -cans   to   have  sjaine  !  in  strm 
richness,  while  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  ex 
sion  which  li  is  always  marked  he 
tat  ion. s  was  m  ire  than  usually  appreciated.     The 
I  '1  a    /.   song,   pai  ticulai  U ,  made   a   de  p   im] 
sion. 

Spohr's  descripti  vc  S\  mphoni  — on  1 
b  -'  of   his  orclii  had   been    hi  nr  1    here 

only    once    (six 

"'  lei  in. mi. 1."     li    w  i>  f!i.  isen    with    full    know!    '   c 
that    there    would    1m-    vjirioti 
about  it.      For    our    own    p  irl    wc  ure  n  ■ 
Spohr's    in  'i  ic       If    falls    just  dioi  l    of 
and  often  raises  fine  expectations  which   it    as 
(!i ^appoints.       fV    rare    m 
hopelessly  re! 

or  strange  modulations,  til]   the   effect  grows   moi    ■' 
onous,  and  Us   ven    beauty  hecom<      n  m,  h\ 

no  means  devoid  <  of  a   i  crtain  clrou  - 

timental  kind,  you  cannot  he  r 
civ,  and  H  with  thankl  i'  1 

of  the  lattei  hours  of  a  Thai         \  But  Spout 

is  one  of  the  musi  m!  ch  in 
mm-:.       in  four  si  asoi  s   of  tin        1 

have  given  us  repeatedly  ahoul  all  ol  the      ■  al.  ■■ 
in  this  kind  ;    Spohr  had  nei  in    them    in 

any    shape  :    ho    has    too    his    ■  a  ■■  •  ;    the 

II  i  tin  d  -    Tihh   Symphony,  particularly        1    1  cm  cm 
bereii  with  greui  intei  est  main   new  thing 

there  hetl  w  d  ei  vin :  a  place  '  and,  as  the  Dii 
major*  s  aro  to  come  in  in  1  very  pi  1  1  v  a\  I 
not  Spohr  sound  better  before  than  after  the  renewed 
impre  ■  »ion  of  these  great  ones  '  II  nee  his  ]>\-Arr 
in  the  first  programme.  There  is  o!  iection  too  on 
principle  w  ith  many,  and  ven  a  tly,  to  m>  kin  I  of 
ipti .  e,  "progi  nmme"  Si  mphony  ;  and  such 
this  is,  prof  ■  edly  an. I  purpose!}  Spohr  alwuv 
placed  before  his  1  udii  nee  ... 

the  shape  ol  a  som  sw  rhy  \u)r-,n  by  ( !arl  1 

er  :  the  foil  ■  Vrgu  neut"  did    duty,  not 

for  the  firsl  \iu\v-.  here 

1.     The  first  part  opens  with  n  slow  minoi    1 
ment,  of  a  dull   and    bn 
the  d  eni  \    silence  ol   all  ■  creation  of 

sound, ■  y  of  Tone,  w    en 

*■  Lonely  la y  the  t'i ■  ■  '■ 

[n  the  flnw'n  pride  0 
Man  amid  the  voi  shadow s, 

As  in  nig  lit .  was 
H  . 

\m:  the  soft  wa  rt  ; 

Love  no  wo  b:i  ,ved, 

Nature's  meani  0  ■    " 

Presei 

latcs  in:o  a  more  I  ,  ami  die  ivhol     ;i 

a  mi  11  ■■  eager  and  dcei  led  t'oxi     1     born  ! 

\ 


key  ol  '■  major,  lil  ■  Bi  ethoven  1  'astoral  S3  mpho- 
ny 1.  is  commenced  by  the  \  iolin  ■ ,  and  thread  il  \ 
way  through  the  mingled  voici  I  Nature, 

the  rii  ding    ol    lea\  es,  the  murmur  of    broo 

I  :   . .     ■      .  ■  1  .   h 

■■.'1  m    t,  sj  ncopated  note  ■■  of  the   night  ingale  ;   in   the 

the  quick  stroke  of  the  German    i  ■ 

"  qui  il,"    thougl 1    "  ■■    quail);   in   the   ns,  the 

cuckoo,  etc  ,     '!  he     cheerful  a 

time  10  the  «  bin  return 

to  closi  ine  and   sen 

began. 

1 1.     To  the  niu  iu  ic  of 

Humanity,       The     tones  i  ir   ministry 

w  uli  the  infancy  ol  wc  have  th  1   nc 

lullaby  ;  the   mei  ry  dai 
ide,  etc.      1 
ent  kinds  of  measure  1 
■ 

III       To  the  musii    1  1  :eed  the 

spirit   a  m  1  in-     ton        ol     manlj 
This  pari 

.  ■  '  ■  ■ 

fci  lings  ol  those   wh'  1  remain  at  J101  turn  of 

the  vicl  irs 

of  Tin  ■  [n  this  last     one     f  tlie  ol  '.  sim- 

ple Ambi        n  Choi  n  by  a 

portion    of  tlie    in 
round  it  in  .1 
imitating 

IV.     The  mournful  ministi  I 

with  another  old  Ambi  ( 

at  burials  in  t 
vals    by    the 
■ 
out  with  Vi  n 

1  cr  instnimci  l  ... 

the  title    which  the 
■        . 
|10wer  caught  hi  ; 

in  the  j  astoral  key 

Tl  e  ! 

■    ■     ■  ■  ! 

happil  r  calls 
ment,  ■■■■ 
as  if  they 

I 
theme 

ny  1  ■  ■  ■ 

I  ■  ' 

I 

■  marked 

f  the  w 
ing   sol 

■ 

ive. — Yet 

Becthovc  N  that  ! 

The  Overture  in  ' 

■  . 

i 
■ 
:  tu  the  san 

■■.'■■ l 

■       i 
a  work  to  1 
not  "i f  Beethoven'  R 

■  ■  I !  i 
■    ■                                 .                 erne 

with    a 
stran  re  ex] 

he   rendered 
extreme  1  1  ■  ■ 

■ 

'. 
'  ■  ■  1 

n  the  ■        ■ 

Dec.  1(1, 

. 

I,— Tin  ■  e  con 

.       .  ■  ■  ■ 

pity  was   that   1? 
rinest   1 

! !     Tlie  Ana       :0   en 
aid y  well  played 

Ther  1   was    1 
and    good    light  and  shade 
nized  tlie  stimulus 
1 

die  second  .    .      . .       -       I 

0  anti  ■ 

took  pla  '■"•  on   We  ine 
:red  the  use  ■ 

i '   .     I    ■  .  1  Vria 

from  Zaubt  "Ah  Io 

Concerto  ftii 


—  Part  1 1,  1  >verture  to  "   vTanfn   1   "  |  fii   1    •  |,   by 

Si  humann  ,    'Devil's  Son  ita,"    foi     \ ,     I  artii  1  ; 

tu  0  Ai  in  ■  from  Handel1    1 1  ■  '  1 

sohn's    Italian    Symphony.      We  shall  di  cuss    it    in 

and,  we  hoj  e,  shall   then    lie    abh     to 
t'i"    programmes    for    all     the    remaining 
Th  a  of    the  third  -  oncert,  however,  for  1  >ec    2,  is  in 
!  Part  I,  1  >vci  ture   to   "  La 

C01      rt  Aria  (1 
tt  M    \Y.    Whitski  )  ;  Oi 

ture,  Sche  /■  1  and  Finale,   '  'p    52,   N^ .' 

or  the  first  time  in  Bi  !     rt  II    Sym] 

n y  No .  S,  in  B  flat  co  11  I 

■■   i  -  0\       1  1      uora," 

I ! 

Ernst  P  JI.i  I 

that    1  Kail 

tabl1   full      Tin  :e  worl 
B 

irrangcment  1 

.     .':■■   pianist  ]    ■  great 

but    we    cannot   help    feeliny    thai, 
,vi  irten    for 
■     ■  ■  .     ■  .        might  as  \i 

of  course 

well  ki 

played    by     ListivMann    and 
PerabO.     ]  'Vn  and 

I 
ir,  iho  last  bm  two  of  Mean  all,       [l 

Bo  ■   :  '•  .  by    Mi . 

1  ,...  Vt   that    time    wc    de 

^   to    do    so 
■ 

1  1  I     e  real   Sonata  movement  in 

■    '    ■  '  .     :'  1    ■ 

■     ■ 
I , 

Would    not  a   1  tin      repay  1 

■ 

■ 

1    1  M r.  Pei 

\       .  :        Bakky   v 

C 

: 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

. .   ■ 
n  :        ■.    .        .  ■  ■ 

V 

c  -... 

.... 

■■''■..■■  .        : 

1         .    .  • 
1. 

1  ■.-■., 

...  ] 

■ 

i 

,        L  II] 

■ 

'     ■.  ■     . 

.  .   ■ 
.    .. 
',  .  ■  ■  .    .  ■  . 

. 

■    ■ 

.   ■ 

1 
v*  York)  1  ■  ' 

,  I  .        . 

rave   1 

!  I 

. 

: 

■ 

■  .  ■  ■  ; : 

i  ]  " 

l  to   the   1 
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D  WIGHT'S     JOURNAL     OF     MUSIC. 


tion  from  other  writers.  Mr.  Rittor's  audionce  was 
not  largo,  though  sympathetic,  and  full  of  interest  in 

the  subject.     Mr.  Rittcr  did    nol   expect   to   attract 

the  general  public  at :o.     [ntoresl  in  these  subjects 

has  yet  to  be  created  here.  Asa  speaker,  Mr.  Rit- 
tor's manner  is  pleasing  and  unembarrassed,  his 
voice  is  sufficiently  powerful,  and  In*  foreign  accent 
not  so  pronounced  as  to  render  the  meaning  of 
what  he  says  in-tiny  way  obscure.  After  introducing 
his  subject,  and  touching  on  the  condition  of  music 
in  America,  Mr.  Ritter  said  :— "  No  one  of  the 
other  arts  is  encumbered  with  so  many  prejudices  as 

music.     Many  eve insider  it  an   unfit  occupation 

for  masculine  minds  ;   its  right  position  in  the  family 

of  arts  is  in  many  cases  not    undersl I  at  all  ;    its 

philosophical  sn.l  ajsthetical  meaning  is  entirely 
overlooked.  While  we  possess  exhaustive  works  on 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  ami  poetry,  music 
has  yet  to  struggle  to  find  its  true  place.  Tins  is 
due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  one-sided  education  of 
musicians  in  general,  and  to  their  want  of  logical 
power.  Thus,  the  interests  of  music  are  either  in 
the  hands  of  philosophers,  devoid  of  the  necessary 
technical  education  and  experience,  or  in  those  of 
amateurs,  who  write,  about  the  art  as  their  mistaken 
fancy  dictates.  Though  there  arc  everywhere  hono- 
rable  exceptions."  After  treating  of  the  various 
arts,  and  their  relations  to  eaeh  other,  Mr.  Ritter 
ranked  their  position  thus:  —  Architecture  as  the 
low  st  and  most  material  ;  then  the  plastic  arts  of 
Sculpture  and  painting  ;  then  music,  in  which  "  the 
world,  with  its  emotions,  its  feelings,  is  driven  back 
into  the  heart.  The  urti-t's  ideal  thus  rests  in  his 
own  bosom,  and  it  is  reproduced  in  tone,  forms. 
I  .  is,  though  deeply  felt  by  every  man,  music's  real 
nature  is  less  understood  t!aan  that  of  the  more  ri  al- 
istie  plastic  arts.  It  is  intensely  subjective,  and  does 
not  possess  the  advantage  of  uniting  subjectivity 
with  objectivity  in  so  well  balanced  a  manner  as  its 
older  sister,  pin-try."  Then  followed  a  sketch  of 
the  true  artist's    mission.       Mr.    Hitter  then  gave  a 

:w\  detailed  description  of  the  gradual  rise  of 
music  as  an  art,  from  its  cradle  among  the  early 
Christians,  with  remarks  on  the  Oriental,  Greek, 
Roman  and  even  the  barbarian  efforts  in  a  musical 
direction  ;  a  full  account  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  and 
of  i  ne  services  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  cause  of  sacred 
music.  Many  authentic  and  .scarcely  known  anec- 
dote- u-ei lated  by  the  lecturer.      "It  needed  but 

one  step,  and  the  solid  foundation  of  that  beautiful 
art  temple,  which  stands  in  its  wonderful  glory  to- 
day before  us,  would  be  laid  ;  and  this  step  was  the 
discovery  of  harmony,  and  its  general  use  in  the 
practice  of  choral  music  "  The  gradual  dis  toveries 
and  improvements  of  Hucbald.Guido  d'Arezzo,  Fran- 
co of  Cologne,  and  others,  were  clearly  explained. 
"  Thanks  to  the  devotion  and  industry  of  these 
monk-    in    their    soiiratv    cells,    the    remains    of  the 

great  intellectual  life  of  old  tir -e  and    Rome   were 

saved  from  utter  destruction.  Through  their  spec- 
ulations and  experiments,  no  doubt  often  crude, 
pedantic,  and,  to  the  superficial  mind,  seemingly 
insiemlliiiut,  they  unwittingly  sowed  the  seed  of 
those  an  forms  which  dcliohl  us  to  dav.':  Mr.  Hit- 
ter concluded  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Folksong,  which  has  existed  feu-  so  many  centuries, 
and  which  possesses  so-much  significance  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  melody  "The  Folksoug  is 
a  naturalistic  efflux  of  popular  lyric  song  :  the  prod- 
uct of  innate  artistic  instinct  among  gifted  individ- 
uals of  the  people,  seeking  speech  for  those  feelings 
which  ne  aw  ikened  in  the  soul  by  the  varied  events 
of  life  "  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  lectnre, 
treating  of  the  hearing  of  the  Gregorian  chant  and 
the  Folksong  upon  each  other,  and   on   the  music   ol 

lurch,  with  observations  on  the  minne-singers, 
etc  ,  was  especially  interesting.     "  The    Folksong," 
said  Mr.   Ritter,  "long    abandoned    to    itself,    trans 
planted  as  chance  would  have  it,  to  all   the  different 
-  of  social   nid  religious  evolution  a -id  mi  era 
tion,   overtook    its    more    favored    companion,    the 
nan    chant,    towards    tin-    beginning    of    the 
\      rcenth  century  ;  and.  as  I    shall    prove   in    my 
lectures  on  tile  musical  drama  and   instrumental  mil 
sic,  supplanted  it  altogether.      For,   with   the  perfec- 
tion ol    'he  musical  drama  and    instrumental   music, 
the  tonality,  which  governed  the  Folksong,  gradually 
became    tin-   pivot    upon   which  all  modern  musical 
ms  we;.,  heucefoi  ward  to  tarn." 


More  Elegant  Extracts. 

I.  The  Orpheonist,  of  New  York,  that  spicv  or- 
gan of  the  idiosyncracies  of  Mr.  C.  Jerome  Hopkins, 
is  rich  in  matter  for  this  column.     In   his    last, 

.  contemptuous  thrusts  at  oiler  musical 
journals,  Mr  Hopkins  honors  ;/.s  with  one  of  his 
botl        ailed  compliments  : 


Dwight's  Boston  Journal  of  Music  is  a  delightful 
contrast  to  some  of  the  above.  If  i-;  like  a  gin 
nectar  taken  to  wash  down  a  mouthful  of  dry  lip 
biscuit.  lb-re  is  at  least  one  musical  American  peri 
odieal  in  which  sound  editorial  scholarship  and  va- 
ried mental  endowments  are  discernible  on  every 
page.  Of  course  we  do  not  swallow  its  old-fogyism 
— we  never  could.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  ome 
thine  from  a  musical  paper,  d  only  from  the  nov  ilty 
of  the  thine- ;  -mil  there  is  a  greal  :U-i]  to  he  leaned 
even  from  old  fogies,  bless  their  dear,  sincere  old 
hearts  ! 

When  Mr  Beecher  said  that  there  was  much  to  be 
learned  on  board  of  the  Fulton  ferry-boats,  it  was 
not  to  show  disrespect  inwards  schools  mid  colleges, 
but  was  only  to  prove  that  he  cherished  no  contempt 
even  for  ferry-boats  as  schoolmasters.  We  ah 
read  Dwight's. 

II.  The  New  York  Weekly  Review  furnishes  our 
second  extract,  which  is  all  we  can  afford  this  time  ; 
to-wit : 

Hopkins  and  Havoc. — The  Orpheonist  and  Phil- 
harmonic Journal,  the  first  nnmberof  which  ha-  just 
reached  us,  objects  to  everybody  and  everything — ex- 
cepting C.  Jerome  Hopkins,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Hopkins,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Vermont,  whom  we 
take  to  lie  Bishop  Hopkins,  the  lather  of  C.  Jerome. 
Etiquette  would  have  placed  the  father  first;  but  the 
business  sign  of  C.  Jerome  must  read  thus: — C.  Je- 
rome Hopkins,  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  and  father. 
"Ourselves"  and  "we,"  whenever  alluded  to,  are 
italicized.  On  page  two  is  an  article  which  is  hard 
upon  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  more  particularly  one  of  them,  Mr.  ( I 
W.  Warren,  who  wrote  a  mazurka  called  the  "Little. 
Gipsy,"  not.  the  "Wind  Demon"  by  C.  J.  H.  Next 
the  Review  catches  it  ;  hat  as  our  particular  griefs  do 
not  concern  the  public,  we  will  forbear  to  wipe  our 
eves  on  it.  Tb->  next  notice  is  to  the  effect  that  (our) 
C.  Jerome  Hopkins  "did  play  and  conduct  as  well 
as  our  poor  abilities,  and  hearty  laughter,  would  al- 
low" in  Boston  Dwight  sets  mangled  next.  Dr. 
Peck  gets  a  .hard  rub  for  wearing  'kid  gloves"  at  an 
"oratorio"  as  conductor.  Bernard  Boekleman 
comes  in  for  a  column,  in  which  bis  "grammar. " 
"business,"  local  habitation  and  name  are  rathep4n- 
definitely  handled.  F.  L  Hitter  gets  a  goodly  share 
of  "knock  down"  Mr.  Ritter,  who  has  the  largest 
musical  library  in  the  country,  comprising  3,000 
volumes,  in  all  languages,  and  who  has  written  sev- 
eral symphonies,  oratorios,  overtures,  classic  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  and  concertos  for  almost  every  in- 
strument, dares  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of  music  ! 
Poor  Mr.  Ritter,  we  believe,  has  abandoned  the  idea 
on  account  of  these  strictures  in  the  Orpheonist,  and 
will  onlv  appear  on  the  ni-jhts  announced.  The  re 
cent  so-called  "National  Musical  Convention"  gets 
tin-  next  cannister — in  which  a  statement  is  made 
that  "we."  (Hopkins  and  the  Hopkinses)  feel  like 
die  Pharisee  and  are  inclined  to  thank  Providence 
'that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are.'  "  Other  men  are 
alike  thankful  for  this  arrangement.  The  Messrs. 
Steinway  &  Sons  then  get.  a  shot.  They  unfortu- 
nately own  a  hall  and  organ,  a  "wheezy,''  "asthmat- 
ical"  old  machine.  But  the  organ  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  praised  on  account 
of  a  "drum  and  hell  accompaniment"  which  it  con- 
tains "These  novelties,"  says  the  Orpheonist,  con- 
sists of  a  "bass  drum,"  "side  drum,"  "cymbals,"  a 
"complete  set  of  hells,"  "and  an  attachment  by 
which  to  imitate  a  hail-storm  I"  And  the  Steinwavs 
an-  asked  to  furnish  ano  -I  monster  of  dis- 

cord. St  Cecilia  foiled'  Happily  Hopkins  cries 
havoc  in  vain.  As  was  the  case  with  Benedick,  "no 
body  regards  him" — save  for  merriment,  and  the 
marvel  is  that  he  will  still  keep  talking. 

ffno  is  He  '•  The  following  explanation  will 
relieve  the  minds  of  any  who  were  anxious. 

Mr,  Editor  : — Lest,  some  of  my  brother  pianists 
be  uniitstly  suspected  of  the.  crime  mentioned  by 
your  X.  Y.  correspondent,  I  I"  g  to  relieve  all  possi- 
ble anxiety  of  mind  by  confessing  that  /  am  the  man 
who  received  the  letter  from  Liszt,  which  letter  is 
framed  and  exhibited  in  Ditson's  window,  in  Broad 
wav. 

Instead,  however,  of  consisting  merely  of  "half  a 

dozen  lines"  it  is  two  pages  long,  an  I  instead  of   be 

nn:  '  recently  receivi  d"  it  is  d  ited  "  1    ">9,"  so  that  I 

had  "bottled  it  up"  for  ten  years  before  allowing  it  to 

bited. 

By  publishing  these  facts  you  wi'd  perhaps  further 
justice  by  removing  unjust  and  disgraceful  suspicions 
from  the    innocent,    and   pin-inn;  the  disgrace    upon 
the  proper  immodest  and  guilty  bead  of  your 
Very  obedient  s  ■■  vant, 

'  I    ROME   HOPKISS. 

I      on,    V       1  \  th,  15G9. 


end  Satires. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Oh  bush   thee,  my  Bain.-,     (die--.  Sullivan.  60 

1     ■  '.:,'   i-c  --.-   1  .;    v.ii-  il   -'■■ 

Eva  Ray.     Song  and  Chorus.     3.     B'j  to  f. 

Pratt,  do 
Calculated  to  [,!■  --I-.-  the  admirers  of  the  Lily    D;lle 
style,  whose  name  is  "Legion." 

Diffidence.     (La  Dittide.nza).     Canzone.     Italian 
and  English  words.     3.     D  to  e.  & 

Especially  interesting  to  lovers,  being  the  natural 
and  anxious  inquiry  of  a  stricken  swain,  whether  or 
no  iasfaire  ladie  means  "hmfuir  seeing  that  she  be- 
stows favor-able  attentions  on  another  gay  Lothario. 

If  I  could  be  a  light  winged   bird.     (Un  fossi  tin 
Rondine),     Italian  and  English.     3.     F  to  g. 

Gv  llielmo.  35 
Similar  in  character  to  the  preceding. 

He  loved  me  once.     2.     G  to  e.  Crablree.  30 

I  am  waiting  love  for  thee.     3.     F  minor  to  f. 

A'.  A.  S.  30 
I  wandered  by  the  beech  tree.     Ballad.     3.    B6 
to  f.  Pratt.  30 

A  choice  Ballad  well  worthy  the  attention  of  popu- 
lar eoIoistB, 
Silvery  Bells.     Companion  to  Beautiful  Bells. 
Sung  by  the  Zavistowski  Sisters  at   Wood's 
Museum,  N.  Y.     3.     A6  to  A/.. 

Willman.     Plain  title.  35 
With  portrait  of  Miss  Zavistowski.  50 

Oh  well  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child.     3.     C 
to  f.  Kappes.  30 

A  touching  reminiscence  of  childhood. 
When  the  hour  conies  for    sleep.       Sacred  Solo 

with  Quartet.     3.     A6.  Bisbee    30 

My  Father  own  me  for  thy  child.     Sacred  Song. 
E'|  to  f.  Bisbee.  30 

Both  good  for  social  or  devotional  use. 

Instrumental. 

Ronde  de  Nuit.     Marehe.     6.     E«.  Ritter.  90 

An  energetic  and  original  composition  performed 
lit  tin-  I'  itti  Concerts  by  the  author. 

Prince  Arthur's  March.     4.     C.  Parlow.   30 

A  vigorous  march  in  the  Trio  of  which- connois- 
seurs will  recognize  a  strain  from  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  words. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  March.     3.     C. 

Turner.  -10 
An  animated  Quick  March,  with  emblematic  litho- 
graph Vignette  Title. 

Fly  Awav  Galop.     3.     A.  -      '.her.  40 

A  spirited  high-flying  Gaiop,  well  suited  to  the 
Bill-room. 

Joie  du  Co- ur  Mazotirka.     3.     F.  If*,./.-.   50 

Lively  and  elegant. 

Overture.     Pique  Dame.     5.     D.  Suppel.    73 

A  brilliant  and  effective  composition. 
I'll  meet  thee  in  the  lane.     Waltzes.  3.  D  &  G. 

Musgrave.   00 

A  popular  sett,  easy  and  pleasing. 


Abbreviations — Degree?  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  hey  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  asC,B  tint,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 

il  >■■:■  -  letter  the  highest  note,  if  abui-i  tthe  stiff 


Music  bt  Mail. — rvcusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find    th  ince   a    saving    of   time    and 

expense  in  obtaining  supplies.    Books  can  also    be  sent  at 
rouble  these  rat.  - 
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I  the  "Lond  m  Musical   World    '] 

Beethoveniana. 
lea  of  which   the   followins   is   the 


first 


;ommunir,ated  to  the  Musilcrili  r]in  Zalunq 
by  Herr  Nottebohm,  of  Vienna,  who  is 
well  known  as  a  profound  and  exact  student  ol  B  et- 
hoven.  Mr.  Nottebohm  has  devoted  himself  for 
many  years  to  the  exploration  of  Beethoven's  sketch 
books,  of  one  of  which    he   has    published  a  re]  i     '. 

accompanied    by  many  useful   and    interestin 

ments,*  and   these  articles  bid   fair   to  be  a  worthy 
continuation  of  that  work,  and  of  the  new  editi 
Brietkopf  and  Hartel's  Thematic  Cataloi  ue  of  Beet- 
hoven's works  (1S6S),  edited  by  Mr  Nottebohm,  with 

many  addition,  and    a   I    important  contri 

to  the  literature  of  tho  subject.  [G.l 

I.  —  0\  EH  I  ri:i:  IN  C  M  \  fOR  -  Op    1  1   i. 

The  Overture,   <>p.  115,  is   occasionally   men- 
tioned  in   catalogues    and   concert    programmes 
under    the    title    "  Ouueriure    :ur    Namen  <     ■ 
The  question  arises:   What    r I _r  1 1 1   has   it    to   ties 
title?     The  original  mauuseript  in  the  imperial 
library  ai  Vienna  bears  the  superset  iption     "< )«- 
veriwe  von    Lo  Bthoen   am   er.ilen    II",'.  wnath, 
181  t  — attends   :um    Vam  nstag   unsei     A  < 
from  which  ii  appears  that  the  overture  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Festival  of  the  Emperor's  Mam 
and  intended  to  be  performed   on   thai   oceasi  >n 
ft  was  not,  however,  performed  either  on  the  1th 
<  )ctober,  1  si  I.  the   name-day   of    the    Tee-      i 
i  r  tncis  II,  or  on  the  eve  of  thai  day  :  but  on  the 
251  h  December,  1S15,  al  a  eoneei  t  in    the   I 
lledoutensaal,  for  the  benefil  of  the  City  II  ispi 
tal  of  St.  M  irx,  on  which    occasion   it   was    an 
nouneed  morelyas  "an  i  h  erture." 

The    following    is    an    i'\  i  a    cop;   of  tl   ■  I 
pvamme,  from  which  ii  will   be  seen  thai  there  is 
no  indication  "l  the  overl ure  ha\ in"  any  1 1  I 
to  the  Emperor's,  or  any  other  name-day : 

le  a  !>■■■!  vorkoinmei  leu  Musili        Ico  sind  s'.immMich  i   n 
itia  comp  isition  des  tli  rrn  van  Beethoven,  un  1  be  '  ben 
I     \u-  oil  or  in  i  i  im  crl  in  e 

2.  Ans  liiH'ti    iii'tirn     Chor    uber  Goethc'a  Gedlch 
Meerestllle    unci 

3.  Au-  ii.  in    gro;  en  "i  itoriura    Oil  mi  Oetbi 

h  w  i-  performed  for  the  second  and  thii 
under  the.  direction  of  Hansel  on  the  1 6th  and 
23d  April,  lsis,  at  two  musical  evenings  given 
by  Messrs  Moseheles,  Giuliani,  and  Mayseder. 
Upon  ih"  former  of  these  i lie  /  p  ■  I  ',■.  »,  ine 
Mu  ihdiscln  Zeitunff.hr  1818,p  f50,reniarl 
"The   eoncerl    opened  with   a    new  overture,  by 

Herr    L.  van    Beethoven,  which    has  only   I h 

given  once  bi  fore  in  public  ;"  and  at  a  later  il  ite 
(p.  174)  apropos  to  the  two  concerts,  "Tie.  very 
beautiful  an. I  spirited  new  overture  bv  Beetho- 
ven deli .'liii-,1  all  the  connoisseurs."  Schindler 
in  his  Biography,  third  edition,  I  248,  and  II 
153,  says,  that -'on  the  10th  May,  18 IS,  this  over- 
ture was  performed  for  the  second  time  in  a  eon- 
cerl nl  Messrs.  Mayseder,  Moseheles,  and  Giuli- 
ani, under  the  title  of  a  la  Cliassi  (Schindler's 
date   is  evidently  wrong,  but  this  by  the  waj  |; 

Beethoven,"  h mlinues,  "enquired   the   reason 

of  the  title  and  who  had  permitted  it.  but  upon 
this  subject  nothing  satisfactory  could  he  diseov 
ered,  each  of  the  persons  concerned  laying  the 
responsibility  upon  the  other.     In  the  catalogue 

*  Ein  Sktaenbuch  von  Beethoven    beschriehen  una  in  Aus- 
zn:...i  ,1  irtrestellt.     Dreitknpf  nn  I  II  irtel    1305 

tThe  'Wiener  Zeituug,"  of  Jan   0.  1SIG    in    its   notii )f 

tbiB  concert  remarks  that  "TVranitskv  eonducti  land  I 

"'  at  the  piano."     Why  should  Umlauf  or  anj     Ise  have 

boeri   at   the  piano  '     Schindler    I    iiS),  savs   that    Opp   112 

('  Meerestille")  and   115,  w first  performed  with  the  "Oel- 

i"'1  -"  '  '-a  i 'I  in  a  mu  da} ,  1815.  under  the  personal  con  iuct 
or  Beethoven  himself.  A  report  of  the  performance  will  be 
1,1  I  il  i  in  the  'Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung"  of  Lelp- 
sio,  for  I    16,  page  12 


ol    Breitkopf  and  Flartel,  the  overture  is  enli  I  .1 

...  probably  because  it  wa  i  perform 
for  the  first  lane    on    Chi  i  tmas  day."     On  n   id 
ing  this  p  issajre  it  is  nece  ■-  in  to   n  membm  il  at 
Schindler   bad   no   knowledge  of  the  inscript    n 
qu   ■    1  above  from  the  original  mnnusci  ipt. 

After  this  •! ;  crl  lire  was  pel  foi  merl    !.. 

6t.li  D.-e.  lsis.  in  a  eoncerl  by  the  brothers 
VVranl  >ky.  in  the  criticisms  upon  which  eonci  rt 
it.  is  called  ,/../. /-..I.,  rture.  Before  leaving  this 
part  of  the  sul  jeet,  w.    maj  m   ntion  thai    in   the 

coi  respondet from  Vienna,   in  the  Lelp        '■■ 

</■  in-  in'  l/y  ikati  ■  .'..  /.■  -tut  :  for  1819.  p  72  >  e 
find  the  following  :  "Beethoven's   so-called 

gave  the  sani  ■  delight  to  its  frien  Is 
that  it  has  always  hitherto  done."  In  Paris  i I 
appc  ired    under   the   title  of  in 

mil  .  r!>      ,     ,     ,     /      .    \e 

The  w  oi '.  was  publi  ihed  b\  Beethovi  n  himself 
(  Steiner,  Vienna),  undei  the  title,  G       ■   0 
'  i  '  dm .  ,,..  dichtet  fi  i  '  ' 

Si  a"  r    I'"  -  '■  'atichi     <■  '  d    ■' : 

I'll  ■'.    /.'  •  As 

1  n      if  that  Schindler  is  incoi  i  eel  ii     I      ng  (I] 
h ai  i he  woi '  ipp    ii-  till  after  Be  • 

hovi  ;.'■  -I.  itl  .  we  imi%  mention  thai  in  the  tenl It 
numbi  r  of  Cm  \  \  August,  1825)  mention  is 
made  ol  "Beel  lioven's  ov  irture  <  >p.  115.  lal 
published  by  Steiner  in  \  ienna."  A  further 
ii-. i  ic  •  appi  ir  -  in  the  l  7th  numbet  of  the  sa  ne 
magazine    July 

These   d  il  's   show   unmi  t  ■  that  if  Beet 

hoven  did  i  p'nalh  vrite  I  lie  i  .v.. rims,  for  the 
'■  name  he  at  a  later  peril  id  relin- 

I  all  it        :i  ion  of  such  a  t  hing.     Tin  1 1 
ture  tie a  .  fi  ii  .•  cat    malt     no  pretence  to  the  l  itle, 

The     qilCSl  till      remains.    I.    tl,.  a 

to  that  d 
il  wini  ai  for  am   special  occasion  oi    ■  ■  . 
I     i       e,  for    insl  mci  ith   in   the 

n  tha    the  I  ■.'■  i  quavers  which  so  often  re- 


cur, are  m    ml  to  ex]  ress  ':;"  «  ord  '  vh  a"?     We 
i  nl  i!e   followin i   are  i mi  gt ounds  for 

The  first  skel  lies  H  ir  anj  comp  isition  cot 
ing  a  subji  :t  which  is  also  empli  iyed  in  I 
ture,  are  found  on  loose  sheets  bi  longing  al  latest, 
tn    the    year    1811.     Ir   is  a   ci  impi  isil  ion    n 
i -ai  evidi  n  Ij  intended    to    ci uni ileti 
lie  lias      immence  I  n  riting        ii        ire.     \\'hat  it 

would  ultim  il   '•   have   1 n   I  here   is  nothing  to 

tell,  as  a  few  sleets  only  are  in  existence,  and 
the  score  contains  but  one  part  (evidently  the 
tirst  violin)  written  on  the  I  ip  as  follows: — 


5;"^fF*— — »F    — F*  --- »  F        ~i?_I 


The  remaining  staves  were  left  hlank  at  the 
'  itnc,  rind  have  been  subsequently  Ii  lied  up  by 
Beethoven  with  other  matter — kelcbes  for  the 
fi.iudt  hi  King  Stephen,  and  for  the  overture  and 
othei  numbers  in  the  Ruins  o]  Ithens.  excepting 
tin-  Turkish  March,  and  the  wind  music  behind 
the  scenes. 

Ir  will  he  remembered  that  King  Stephen  and 
the  Ruins  oj  Ithens  were  written  in  1811,  and 
first,  perl',. nn... I  at  festh  on  February  9,  1812. 

\:  a  I  iter  period  Beel  hoven  re  timed  his  first 
intention,  though  in  a  different  manner  from  that. 

in  which    he   com need,  bul    before   examining 

this  ii  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Fischenich, 
writing  from  Bonn  to  Schiller's  sister,  Charlotte, 
aboul     Beethoven,  on    the    2Gth    January,  [793, 

"he  intends  I impose    S  hiller's  /■'/".  tide 

1.  rse  bj  verse;"  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
iven  • ".  en  at  thai  eai  ly  d  ite,  had  the  in- 
•tention  of  setting  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy  to  music. 
The  sketch  books  contain  continual  references  to 
su  !.  a  eomposili  in.  but   the   intention  was  never 

■  I  until  the  tinah  of  the  Ninth  Svmphony, 
in  l  32  I, 

In   a    sketch-book    chiefly  occupied  with  notes 

■  seventh   and   eighth    symphonies,  which 
ii  en  Ii  i  I  with  him  at  the  Bohemian  Baths, 

in  the  if  1812,  and  which  is  now  in  the 

m  of  the  repi  esentatives  of  the  late  Gus- 

tav  Petter  of  Vienna,  we  find  in  the  midstof  the 

es  for  the  first  and   last   movements  of  the 

Eighth  symphony,  the  following  words:      Wreude 

i  ■,,;.  ii    To  '/./•  r  0    '  '". .  nusarbei- 

.in'  1  two  pages  later  a  sketch,  of  which  the 

g  is  an  exact  transcript : — 

I      i         il  scbii  i  ii"'  t'T  Fun  - 

&..  |...|...|\.  |...;-|=  .[.-[ 

I    .  tei         .i!-  ■        E   -   -   ly    -    -    si-um 


coco      —    -*-  ^*        i 

■     ■ 

o  e    Fttvsten     sind    Bet 

:jfj  i    5    <    t 


; 


•*"  1^    >* 


-4- 


i  I  T~  I  -  ]i  -  iEEg:g^-E=£H:T 


ai,_i'i.  s         :ul.  Schillers  Freude zu  einem 

Freu^-  de  Fi-eu  - 

i  ee'.raclit 

ZK 1=  s  ^z}z»~1 — 

4— g-r-f  zz<tz:*    ,  \        *    *\ 


lisiiilif'iisi 


Pun 
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D  W  I  O  II  T  '  S     JOUR  N  A  L     OF     MUSIC. 


PYnm   Hi.- 1'  ski  tehes,  there  can    be   no  doubt 
that,    (.he    subjects  of  the  chief  and    middle   por- 

i-,io  i     .1   tl vcrt.ure,  Op.  I  15,  nvv  intmuled  to 

b  I  to  tin;  text  of  Schiller's  ode. 

rem  irks  interspersed  in  the  abm  e  I  telle 
aliow  first,  that  it  was  not  Beethoven's  intention 
i,,  .;..(  tl  u  w  In  In  poem  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
form  lie  intended  il  to  take  was  thai  of  an  over- 
ture; bul  ii  is  not  easy  to  see  how  il  was  possi- 
ble without  injury  to  the  poem,  to  reject  those 
stanzas  in  which  Schiller  rises  to  sublimity,  as 
for  instance  — 

"Ihr  sliir/f.  nii-il'T.  Million,. n  ' 
AhDdest  'In  dfiin  BohSpfer,  Welt?" 
or  on  the  other  hand,  how  those  stanzas  were  to 
ba  composed  with  the  others  into  a  consistent 
whole.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  the  necessary  vocal 
element  foi  the  illustration  of  the  text  could  be 
infused  into  subjects  of  so  eminently  instrumental 
a  character  as  those  just  quoted.  Whether  these 
considerations  occurred  to  the  composer  or  not, 

it   is  enough    for    us  to  know  that  the  pi was 

never  carried  out  according  to  this  conception. 
In  Carl  the  attempt  divided  itself  into  t  wo  por- 
tions. Schiller's  words  assumed  the  necessary 
form,  some  ten  years  later,  in  iha  finale  to  the 
Ninth  symphony,  which  is  an  extended  system 
of  variations,  and  of  double  counterpoint  based 
on  simple  and  broad  foundations,  giving  opportu- 
nity at  once  for  the  greatest  contrast  and  the 
greatest  variety.  With  regard  to  the  purely  in- 
strumental part,  the  "  joy "  which  was  inherent 
in  it.  required  a  definite  occasion  to  bring  it  to 
its  proper  development,  and  this  may  have  been 
supplied  either  by  the  approaching  Name-day,  or 
by  the  prospect  of  a  performance  of  the  work. 
In  this  way  its  completion  was  hastened.  Sooner 
or  later  some  occasion  was  sure  to  arise  for  the 
production  of  the  work.  Thus  the  Overture, 
Opus  115,  was  neither  in  origin  nor  intention 
composed  for  any  special  occasion,  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  study  for  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  why  Beethoven 
protested  against  the  title,  a  la  Chaste,  and  why 
both  at  the  performance  and  in  publication  he 
allowed  the  overture  to  appear  without  any  spe- 
cial title  at  all. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  we  would  men- 
tion that,  in  a  sketch-book  belonging  to  the  year 
L814,  and  containing  notes  for  this  overture,  the 
principal  subject  of  the  allegro  appears,  as  in  the 
quotations  already  made,  in  3-4  time. 


A  Father  of  Opera. 

Jean  Baptiste  de  Lulh,  the  eminent  French 
musician  and  composer,  was  born  in  Florence  in 
1633.  When  a  mere  child,  he  left  the  land  of 
his  birth  ;  but  not  until  an  old  shoemaker  had 
taught  him  how  to  play  the  guitar.  He  was 
brought  to  Paris  by  the  Chevalier  de  Guise,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Princess  de  Montpen- 
sier  ;  tor  he  had  promised  to  bring  her  back  a 
little  boy  from  Italy.  Subsequent  history  justi- 
fied the  selection  the  Chevalier  had  made  ;  but 
at  that  time  slight  regard  was  paid  to  the  foreign 
child,  and  he  was  sent  into  Mademoiselle's  kitch- 
en. Engaged  in  menial  offices,  he  found  recrea- 
tion and  delight  in  music.  He  purchased  a  cheap 
and  broken-down  violin,  with  which  he  male 
unto  himself  sweet  music.  It  soon  came  to  be 
known  that  the  Italian  boy  could  play  skilfully. 
The  Princess  was  told  the  story  of  it.  She  heard 
him,  and  preferred  him  in  her  corps  of  musicians. 
But  Lulli  was  ungrateful.  He  spoke  evil  things 
of  the  Princess,  and  published  verses  reflecting 
injuriously  upon  her.  He  was  dismissed,  and 
from  that  time  the  vices  of  his  Southern  nature 
grew  and  strengthened  themselves  with  the 
growth  of  his  unrivalled  talents. 

lie  did  not  long  remain  without  employment. 
The  time  was  singularly  favorable  for  the  rapid 
rise  of  genius,  and  Lulli  hastened  to  introduce 
himself  to  royal  notice.  He  knew  that  it  he 
could  secure  the  king's  favor  he  might  defy  com- 
petition. For  it  was  the  time  of  Louis  XI V. — 
that  bid  and  brilliant  time,  when  great  and  illus- 
trious thinkers  engaged  in  miserable  rivalry  for 
for  the  sordid  favors  of  the  court,  and   beauty  of 


form  and  expression  was  held  to  be  of  more  val- 
ue than  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  King  was 
the  patron  of  litei  arj  and  artistic  talent.  The 
national  intellect  was  enslaved  and  impoverished 
under  the  closest  system  ol  protection.  To  be 
recognized  by  the  monarch  was  the  only  avenue 
to  distinction.  I.ulli's  first  step  was  to  obtain  a 
position  in  the  King's  band  of  violins.       From  that 

time  he  enjoj  ed  uninterrupted  success.  He  e 
himself  vigorously  to  work  as  a  composer.  He 
trained  a  new  band  of  violins,  which  rapidly  be- 
came the  best  band  in  France,  and  he  had  not 
then  Completed  his  twentieth  year.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  games  which  the  King  fur- 
nished to  the  people!  The  airs  de  ballet,  to 
which  the  King  danced,  were  composed  by  him. 
He  was  introduced  to  Moliere,  as  great  in  Prance 
as  Shakespeare  in  England,  and  wrote  the  airs 
for  his  comedies.  Moliere  would  employ  no  oth- 
er pen  than  his.  In  return,  Moliere  wrote  parts 
for  Lulli  ;  and  Lulli  went  upon  the  stage  as  a 
comedian  and  danseur.  He  played  Pourceauq- 
nac  in  1669,  and,  in  his  flight  from  the  doctors, 
jumped  boldly  in  among  the  orchestra,  smashing 
instruments,  and  causing  consternation  among  the 
musicians,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  King  and 
spectators.  No  music  pleased  as  did  his.  The 
King  would  listen  to  no  other.  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
could  find  no  adequate  expression  for  her  admira- 
tion but  in  tears.  "She  could  not  think  there 
was  any  other  music  in  the  heavens." 

The  King  was  no  niggard  in  the  bestowal  of 
his  favors.  He  showered  goodness  on  his  favor- 
ite, and  the  favorite  got  rich  and  saucy.  He  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  subject.  Letters  p  en 
authorized  him  to  found  at  Paris  a  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  out  of  which  grew  the  French 
Opera,  which  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  attempted  to 
establish,  but  unsuccessfully.  His  work  was  im- 
mense, and  his  success  amazing.  He  brought 
together  and  trained  the  actors  and  actresses,  lie 
re-organized  the  ballet,  and  established  the  or- 
chestra, which  up  to  that  time  had  no  existence. 
He  was  director  of  the  theatre,  manager,  master 
of  the  ballet,  composer  of  the  music  ;  and  he  had 
besides  to  preside  over  the  complicated  machine- 
ry for  giving  due  and  adequate  representation  to 
the  compositions  nf  his  genius.  Nineteen  operas 
of  his  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  still  high 
in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs.  Quinault,  the 
unrivalled  poet  of  French  music,  whose  lines 
were  already  music  before  they  came  to  the  com- 
poser's hand,  worked  in  partnership  with  Lulli. 
The  method  of  mutual  work  was  this  :  Quinault 
drew  up  sketches  of  operas,  and  laid  them  before 
the  King,  who  selected  one.  Lulli  studied  the 
sketch  plan,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
it.  He  then  wrote  the  music  with  variations,  put 
in  the  dances  and  composed  the  overture,  while 
the  poet  versified  the  piece.  When  Quinault  had 
finished  he  read  his  work  to  the  French  Acade- 
my, and  made  such  corrections  in  it  as  were  sug- 
gested to  him  by  that  learned  and  cultivated 
body.  If  Lulli  was  satisfied  with  the  poem,  he 
wrote  of?  the  melody  and  the  bass,  and  tossed  the 
sheets,  still  wet,  to  his  pupils,  Lalonette  and  Co- 
lasse,  who  inserted  the  orchestral  parts;  for  Lulli 
deeply  detested  the  manual  labor  of  composition. 
Then  the  piece  was  ready  for  representation. 

Lulli  was  much  sought  after.  His  wit  was  bold 
and  vagrant,  and  many  noble  men  and  women 
visited  at  his  house  and  sat  with  him  while  he 
worked.  Before  the  production  of  "  Armide," 
one  ot*  his  operas,  he  was  very  sick.  His  confessor 
insisted  that  he  should  burn  the  score  of  the  ope- 
ra, or  he  would  not  give  him  absolution.  For  at 
that  time  Romanism  was  at  war  with  the  thea- 
tre, and  all  professional  actors  were  pronounced 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  mortal  sin,  and  doomed, 
if  they  died  in  their  profession,  to  eternal  perdi- 
tion. Lulli  bought  his  absolution  by  apparent 
compliance.  The  Prince  of  Condi,  who  was  vis- 
iting him  the  same  day,  said  to  him,  "Baptiste, 
Baptiste,  have  you  destroyed  so  valuable  a  work?" 
"  Never  mind,"  said  the  patient,  "  I  knew 
what  I  was  about  ;  I  have  another  copy." 
Sometimes  his  hrusquerie  paid  scant  respect  to 
exalted  people.  At  one  of  the  plays  given  ly 
the  court,  the  King  was  wearied  with  the  time 
spent  in  preparation,  and  sent  to  say  so.     Lulli 


replied,  "The  King  is  master  here  ;   he  may  wca- 
i  v  him  ell   ...  i  much  as  he  chooses." 

Lulli  died  in  1687,  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his 
age.  His  character  has  been  much  aspersed. 
Me  is  represented  as  a  low.  grovelling,  mean 
courtier,  selfish  and  jealous,  brutal  and   insolent 

to  tl bene. iih  him.     It    is  said  that   he  mad.' 

use  of  his  position  at  court  to  ruin  and  I, u 
every  artist  thai  stood  in  his  way,  or  si  erw  d  like 
ly  to  attract  the  Royal  attention;  that  be  per- 
sistently persecuted  (\uubert  and  Iiemier,  and 
drove  his  pupil  Lalonette  from  the  orchi  itra  be- 
cause be  acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  an 
incomparable  piece  of  music.  He  is  described 
as  a  little  creature  of  shabby  appearance  and 
slovenly  gait.  His  eyes,  small  and  piercing,  were 
edged  with  a  red-ochreish  color,  and  shone  with 
a  dim  lustre,  betraying  no  less  malice  than  spirit. 
A  mocking,  leering  expression  sat  upon  his  fea- 
tures, and  eager  restless  movements  domineered 
in  his  manner.  The  same  unfriendly  hand  slates 
that  be  was  feared  for  his  cleverness  and  cun- 
ning, and  died  unregretted. 

But  such  a  portrait  of  Lulli  mnst  be  received 
with  great  caution.  It  is  drawn  in  anger,  and 
by  an  enemy.  No  doubt  he  was  ambitious,  un- 
scrupulous, avaricious;  but,  like  most,  men,  he 
had  some  redeeming  qualities.  Besides  outwit- 
ting the  priests,  he  was  a  good  husband  and  a 
good  father,  and  his  wife  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  him.  He  labored  incessantly,  not,  as  we 
believe,  because  he  loved  money  and  loved  pow- 
er, but  from  a  pure  love  of  work  for  its  own  sake. 
He  belonged  to  that  hierarchy  of  talent  to  whom 
work  is  meat  and  drink — and  idleness  degrada- 
tion. He  married  Madeline  Lambert  who  brought 
him  a  substantial  dowry.  It  was  a  happy  mar- 
riage. Lulli  knew  how  to  make  money,  and 
Madame  at  home  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  His  houses,  of  which  he  had  several 
in  Paris,  were  remarkable  for  their  good  man- 
agement. Without  waste  and  without  sumptu- 
ousness  of  living  there  was  no  penuriousness. 
He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  with  less  suc- 
cess, followed  their  father's  profession.  He  died 
enormously  rich,  630,000  livres  of  gold  being 
found  in  his  possession. 

As  a  musician,  Lulli  was  celebrated  for  the 
versatility  of  his  genius  :  operas,  symphonies,  airs 
de  ballet,  occasional  pieces,  variations.  Misereres, 
Liberas,  Jubilates,  Te  Deums — all  were  familiar, 
easy  work  to  him.  But  his  fame  chiefly  reposes 
on  the  music  of  his  operas  and  lyrical  tragi  dies, 
which  appeared  in  quick  succession  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  French  opera  in  ltl72  to  his 
death,  fifteen  years  afterwards.  If  we  compare 
his  style  with  that  of  the  great  Italian  musicians 
ot  his  time,  we  shall  find  nothing  at  first  sight 
which  does  not  belong  to  them  in  common. 
The  choruses  and  the  system  of  instrumentation 
recall  the  manner  of  Carissimi ;  the  airs  are 
copied  from  Cavalli ;  but  we  do  find  a  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  passion  which 
lives  in  and  animates  his  compositions.  It  was 
the  passion  of  his  southern  nature,  breathing  of 
the  vines,  and  glory,  and  gloom  of. Italy;  the 
power  of  forcible  expression,  of  deep  feeling 
that  gave  his  works  their  lasting  strength  and 
hold  over  men's  hearts.  They  were  the  first 
fruits  of  true,  noble  art  in  France.  Rameau, 
who  came  after  him,  with  all  his  power,  could 
not  drive  from  the  stage  the  works  of  his  fore- 
runner. It  required  no  less  than  the  sublime  in- 
spirations of  Gluck  to  shatter  the  foundations  of 
that  great  popularity.  The  last  representation 
of  an  opera  of  Lulli's  ("Theseus")  was  given  in 
1778.  It  was  then  103  years  since  it  had  first 
appeared  on  the  stage.  In  the  same  year  were 
played"The  Armide."  "Iphigene,"  and  "I  Irphee," 
of  Gluck,  and  the  "Roland"  of  Piccini.  In  such 
imposing  company  were  celebrated  the  musical 
obsequies  of  the  founder  of  the  French  opera. 

Lulli's  works  have  their  defects,  and  modern 
connoisseurship  may  smile  disdainfully  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  strains  that  he  propounded  struck  a  chord 
that  vibrated  through  the  land,  and  for  more 
than  a  generation  they  were  known  and  love,;  by 
a  people  e  bleated,  susceptible  and  discrimina- 
ting.     He   wielded   a  magii  ian's    power   in   tbe 
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ueness,  strength   and    quality  of  his  exprei 
though  he  was  open  to   :en  ure  for  his  [a  tie  peri 
oda,  his  instrumentation,  feeble   lI  i t,  his  halt- 
inn;  finales,  and   the   undue  repetition  of  melodi 
ous  phrases.-     /'.  oph   '   Magazine. 


Bach's  Passion  Music. 

Bach  wrote  five  oratorios,  called  Passions  Of  the 
five,  three  are  probably  all  that  exist;  and  of  the 
three,  only  two  are  printed  and  accessible.  These 
two  me  "the  Passion  according*  to  St.  John,"  and 
that  "according  to  Si  Matthew."  The  latter  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  and  probably  the  later; 
on  the  n  hole  il  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  author. 
By  n  Passion  is  meant,  an  oratorio  wbich  ha9  for  its 
subject  the  transactions  of  the  lasi  hou  -  of  the  life 
of  our  Saviour.  Ii  has  been  tip'  custom  in  the  Prot 
estanl  churches  of  Germany,  ever  since  the\  i  ted, 
to  perform  a  pi  cc  of  music  on  the  high  festivals  and 
solemn  eccle  iastic  il  da}  s,  as  pari  of  the  n  ligious 
Bervice  proper  to  the  day  —a  custom  probably  origi 
nating  in  the  "Mysteries"  or  Sacred   Plays    common 

in  i liasval   times,  and   which  still   survive   in   the 

M  irionette  dramas  annually  played  in  the  churches  of 
the  south  of  France  and  of  Lombardy,      On    Good 
Ft  idays,  the  Hi  story  of  the  Pas  sion  and  I  le  itli  ol  the 
Saviour  would    naturally   be  cho:  in    >    a 
such  a   solemn   mu  ic      In   these  composition! 
narrative  ol   one  of  the  Evangelists    was  taken,  and 
delivered  continuously  in   recitative  by  a  solo   voice, 
and  t!i<-  story  was  interrupted  by  verses,  sun  ;  ;- 
congregation,  out  of  the  Hymns  appropriate   to   the 
occasion,  drawn  from  the  vast  Hvmnologv  in  which 
German}  is  so  ric  i,  set  to  rhose  Chorales  which  t  inn 

at  once  so  individual  1  so  interesting  a  p  in  ol  her 

nil  ical  literature.      This  is  exactly  the  method  fol 
lowed  in  the  earliest    Passion    known,   the   date    ol 
winch  is  1573.     By  flegrees,  however,  the  strict    and 
simply  didactic  form  of  the  composition   was    much 
departed    from;    meditative    and    devotional    poetry 
bearing  on  the  subjeel  was  interpolated,  and  the  Cho- 
rals  were  treated    in   a   more   scientific  manner,  or 
were  varied  in  harmony,  so  as  to  loso  the   cong 
tionat  characrer  which    they   originally    had. 
ch  mges  were  gradually  introduced  hv  the  great  mas 
:  the  <  lei  man  School,  Kciscr,   M  ittli'  ion,   Pel 
mi  ii  1 1,  i  Iraun     nun"    strange  i"  English  cars,  inn  in 
their  own  land  highly   honored  ;    all   of   whom 
their  highest  (lights  in  Passion  music      But  tin    M  it 
thew    Passion  "I   Bach  fai  excels  any  of  tl 
in  dramatic  power,  and  it  would  hi-  perhaps  mu-  issi 

hie  for  anything  to  he  acted  with   i I   if  the 

solemn  nature  of  the  suhj  'Ct  admitted  ol  such  a  mode 
of  performance. 

The  ig ance  which  cxisl  -  with  i         I        ill  but 

a  small  proportion  of  the  compositions   ..!    Bach,   i 

truly  remarkable      B      I      m  >rc  than  200   ■■ 

the  organ  ,    as  many  for  tin-  .-hi\  ier  solo  . 

on  hestra;   between  20  ami  30  for  the  clavier  ami  or 

chestra,    including   concertos   for  .">  or  1  pianos     be 

snh's  all  these,  he  left  behind  him   m 

great  vocal  works  ;    Masses,    Passions,    M      ■ 

Motets,  an  I  i  lantatas  or  Anthems,  containii 

in  ilu'  In:  1 1.  .'   all  irnating  with  the  sweetest  ami  most 

plaintive  character.      Many  of  these  works  are 

e  !  and  in  he  ha'l      They  arc  of  nil  1  inds,  severe  an  '. 

pleasing,  easy  ami  difficult.      There  is,  therefore,  no 

excuse  tm  continue  1  neglect  of  these  great  tn 

Let  11  cease  to  be  the  rule,  that  whenever  a  w 

Bach  1-  10  be  produ 1.  the  most  difficult,  harsh,  and 

crude  tiling  obtainable  is   chosen-  let    thai    false   no 
tion  die,  that  he  v.  rote  nothin  _'   hut    difiicultii 
that  as  long  as  his  fugu      wi  .     correct,  he   cared    for 
nothing  else. 


Organs  in  England. 

[From  the  '  Orchestra,     Oct    J  I 
I.    Tilt:    I  »RG  vN     Mfll    I  111     ORGAS    l't  v\  11: 

In  after  days    these  present  will    he  signa 

the  inn".-  en  new  organs,  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  conntry  have  so  many  organs  been  erect 
ed  in  so  short  a  time.     Every  nee.-  church  an  I 

n?w  chapel,  whether    in    cot ction  with    the  . 

1;  'mi. mi  or  outside  i:,  has  in  1  irgan  ;  thi 
of  moderate  capabilities    and    unpretentious  appear- 
ance being  the  ordinary  type,  although  here  and  there 
crop  up  those  of  full  grow th  ami   in 

newhal   changed  as  to  the  chai 

of  these  aids  tu  church  ... ing      1 .1.1  01  gan  as  an 

artistic    mechanism  dates    111 1   in  -!  than  the 

ol   Father  Schmidt — the  times  of  the  great  vio- 

■  1 . ■  1   ilie   rise  of  c :ci  to  \  iolin  playi  1 

when  tie-  h,ii,l  organ  «  as  uncle  lull  ..!    lire 

a'.. I    tin  a    v.  a-      the    .  en    |.e  il.'.  'II  f  I 

and  .-.  ntrn  t  —  <  piano  1 listinct,  share  ami 

■  lear,  annot  be  comi 


-.I    he    the    beaul  y  or  symmett     of  t!  I 

hou  '  a  fine  ti .1    n......  value  than  exqui  ite   ■ 

a,  and  c    1   aed  the  plea  aire  ol   the  eye  ■ 
;  ...        S  hmi  1 

work  is  to  he  found  in  In-  ileum  angels  ami  oa! 
ages,    me. 1  1  with  generous  profusion  over  tin-  front' 
ages  and  sides  ol  his   organ    cases.     There  was    no 

advance  in  organ  construct until  the  days  of  Snetz 

ha  — the  well-known    builder    ol    the    Halifax,  ami 
other   line   organs   during   the   last   ce 

This   greai    builder   cone  live  I    fine  tone  to  de| 1 

much  upon  beauty  of  shape,  and  under  his  direction 
the  interior  of  tic  mean  displayed  a  well  laid  nut 
plan,  ami  much  cue  mid  labor  bestowed  on  the  out 

.   ipi r  nee  .a  iic  pipi        r  ■ . .    th    ..".,.'.. 

n  builders  continued  their  work,  no  bu  Ider 
exceed  e  ■  Fathei  Schmidt  in  force  an  I  wi  i  tht  of 
tunc,  nunc  rivalling  Snetxlci  in  cli  irne  •  ami  delica- 
cy.    Both  are  now  however  voted  I        1  m         val 

th.-  1 :«■  in  term  for  desi  ribing  tl rgan  of  16S0 

to    1 850,     Media  ■  u    is    called,  1  equired 

hul  few  stops  1 ake  a  strong  am I  harmonious  cho- 
rus organ  ;   modern  wot  1.  deman  1  ■  double  ami  treble 
lie  number  of  pipes,  ami    gets   noise  ami   not 
ijueni. ,  astounding  dis  Ml.-. 

work  could  1  from  small 

im  lal  eien  pipe,,  ami  a  singularly  light  ; 

ii . en  iic  Ital  1    : '.1 .   .a  ehimnci  mei   I   :   a 

Modern   art    contents  itself  with 
ion  ■  .I'  media  .-al  do 

ms  to  rivairj        fhe 

is   an    iuul  itor  of  the 

French    bu  Ider,  1         lie   Coll,  I 

'■■'•       '     1  ■    I... 1   our  ol  I 
tpasons  of   Schmidt's    breadth    ami    Snctzler's 
The    old    I 
choir  0 
ami  we  arc  now  supplied  with  ■ 

■   ma)   he,   but  without  vol    me    and     Ic     Lute 
of  all  ti  tm  chai  actcr,      The   ;    pes    in  prin- 

■ 

all   that  can  1  flu     ■■ 

Ipi]         the  lovely  si  1 !    ■. 

■ 
L  to  the  car  :  and  I  pom 

Itras,  n 

......    a 

trumpet,  hern,  an  1 

i 
' 

M 
are  wonderfully  fn 

I  . 

.'.■'... 
crs ;  and  i 

i"  ilc  dctei  : 

ilc    1  -  ■    ■  :  nd 

■  ih  know  :  nothii  5  about  i 

■    ■ 

1    .  n 

truth  of  thi.  ic,  ,  ,  must   nei   1 

me  I"-'  1    ■. 

1 
nor   height 

1  to  1G  I 
1 .111  ■    :: 

I 
me  more  than  S  feet  front,  G  I 

11  to  1:  :  Jit.     Whet  ■  ■■  ould  plant 

. 

1   ,.  ne  n  ....    and   .;■    a  matte    of  con 
.  iic  ier  of  hi     "...       \,,.\  that  eli 

as,  'hat  the  key-board  mn 
any  distnnci         in  1  part  of 

an  organ  in  iv  he  in  a  chamber  underground,  ai 
in  the       .  ■.:.  and    a    third  in 

. 
kind  of  accompaniment  is  within   tic   grasp   of   the 
a    ii   the  organ  hue. I. a  lias  the  brains,  the  place, 
the  means,  and  the  n 

\  '1  that 

hing  and  e> 

comman  1  of  t 
ublic  will  hni  pay,  and   the  organ  builder 

dwell  over  hi;  work  liki   an  artist      Th arc  violins 

had  for  hall 
which    arc    no!    in   h  •   i   ,  I  an. Ier  a  linn.]  ed  at      '  '    i 
ui'i.l  red   pound — the  diffcren  e  from  v 

and  inat' ■  mil      So    u    is  vvuh    the   organ        i 
aust  be  ]  I  I 

Fine  lone  in   the  in  itrumeni  is  the  i 

tone  maker.     It 
and  taste, 
and    renders    the 
[t  bears   the   chai  '    is   the   un- 


lil  : 

the  iiisii  ii  11 1  1 1 1  ivith  a  warmth    i     I  .    In 

I  '  ;        :    I  .' 

witl sentiment  .. 

about    them.     Tie;,  are  t   laractei  and 

out    tyle 

All    this    has    a    disn  trous  -  Beet   up  >n   th 
player.     Only  the  genuine  organ    performer  knows 
the  delight  and  resources,  the  enlargement  of  thought, 

the  heightening  enthusiasm,  which   tl mmatitl  of 

masses  of  pure  tune  always  afford.  <>M  Bach  was 
cvet  more  of  himself  when  playing  on  a  large  Silber- 
in.iiui  .  and  II  e.  lei,  wla-n  young,  often  locked  him- 
i  Si  Paul's  ( 'a'hc.lrnl  to  re  -I  foi  an  hour  ui- 
two  with  Fathet  Schmidt      No  one   can  bestow  the 

In     'ie-r    am  ill  of    perfoi  nu'i"'    lipOU     impel  fee'     lleeh- 

•    .'    betrays  absence  "1   finish  an.] 
I       finest  player  becomes  dull  and  sluggish 
a  :   ami  sine. 
I  iil\  tu  .ma    in  tie   accompaniment 
of   i      ....   i a. ue    organ    invariably  fall   into  a  negli- 
gent in. " I.   of  produ   ing  theit  tone,  ad  too  frequent- 
ly are  found   tn  have  adopted   -one  of  ilc  worst  of- 
fences of  tie  organ-tone  m  do  r      When   there   is  an 
....        .  oul  I   be  w.-Il  foi  the  ehoii  oc- 
casiot  l  -   anthem  without 

any  a  i    nt,  ami  thus  seek  to  avoid    the  pos- 

...      -  a  i  '  a  :  !'.  accu- 

mulate   into    a    habit    ;  watched  and 

Witl  mble  in  at        c  in   there  c  in  he 

...  ol    the    old 

I   ,         ,    idea    ami    la  .a.     ol   Sebastian 

e  ,,]    oi-ji  m.       (  lie 

in  c  -au'e  ai   coat  ml  extravagant  music 

mi    a    miserable    oi  >od  n t     uelt  an 

I     'IC    I  "im 

mpl   men  I         utxiliary  in  I 

i     can 
ccellcnt  work    it 

•i  t  .-'.  has   I-  .-n  utterly  in 

■  m      'I'1. end  il  an  l  ■.  in i!  i - 

...  .  ned,  or 

■  .     ml    in  i 
Much  that  we  I  ted    touchii 

•  nee  et 
wain  of  due  care   on       e   part  ol  I  lie 

me,]  i  ■  md   a   11111::'  '"'ic  is 

....         I'll!  ■  is  -  el  in  jus 
■ 

trod  al 
ought 
.  Bad  work  in  the 

■  i-i  i-  ile  dearest  of  all  work. 


II.   Modern  v.  Mi  m  t  \  w    '  >RG  n> 
To  the  Ed  •'       '  '         Ira- 

..  • „      i    ,,,.,  •     I,,     ...  ol  many 

rhen  1  '  a'    able    at  ticl 

ir  In-'  impression. 

an  with  your  opinions, 

•      ue     la     sup]   '  "li  'III     V  ear    e  fitll     two 

■  ior  in  ne  iixvals, 

ami  ■.'.  il  i  reasons  why  they  ai 

:  at  of 

l  mse  of 

-- 
- 

Son  ■  may 

■    it         ....  ei    building     id  vat 

there      is     11 

|  i-i  iv  be  .1  ■ 

..-..      i        .   --nil.  ami.  SO  far  l  0 
,         i  .a    oein.!,  fn'.]   volu 

...  -a'.         Km    il    uia\     .•■ 

|    .  imum  ;   ami    '1  en  il  a.  ill 

n  that  ilc  wind  capabilities  of  tie  instrument 

:  :  i| f 

...     '      ;  noise 

ai  I    in   the  fill    stops  of  m 

'.'  . a  ui   '  ml  icliv  is,  that   this   mo  s 

-,.',,  (Ic  I  hv  modern  bui   :  ■  -     and 
that,  s..  l..a_  a-  a."  ues,  it  will  I 

'  ,  ,.    ..:•,.'  ile  round   sweet  ton  I  organs      'I  o 

a  .  01- 

tain  length    say  foi  ad   blow  through  the  feet 

..mcl     iien  1."  him  lake  gradually 

ime  length,  ami    la-  will    find 

■    ...  I    and  llmt  there 

is  a  bread  II   I      bcyoi  .1    his    power  to  in- 

11  ;,,.      '|'h.  refore,  Sir,  I  think  it  would  he  well  il  our 

:  tat   diminish    the   pi     ent  e: 

-.'  1 1  -.       1   • 

I  hy  the  '  solo  stops  in  the 

portions 
and  "  "  him.     T 
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constructed  upon  n  natural  law  of  harmonies  as  sug- 
gested !>y  the  monoe.hord  ;  and,  when  covered  by  a 
good  reed,  present  a  perfectly  homogeneous  quality 
of  tone.  This  characteristic  1  believe  to  lie  com- 
pletely impaired  by  the  presence  of  such  stops  as 
wald  flute,  harmonic-flute,  flageolet,  gamba,  clnribel, 
bell  diapason,  &c,  which  create  a  totally  contradic- 
tory tone,  and   in  my  op >n,  destroy  i he  purity  of 

the  full  organ.  Ardently  as  1  admire  those  last 
named  as  solo  stops,  I  would  suggest  that,  when 
they  must  be  placed  in  rhe  great  organ,  they  should 
not  be  acted  upon  l>v  the  full  combination  pedal  ; 
thus  their  presence  would  be  excluded  from  full  ef- 
fects, while  they  would  always  be  available  separate- 
ly and  singly.  But,  when  means  are  sufficient  to 
provide  choir  and  solo  manuals,  how  important  that 
such  stops  should  lie  placed  there,  when  they  might 
stand  upon  a  different  pressure  of  wind  from  the  rest 
of  the  organ. 

Now  as  to  the  reverse  case  : — why  modern  organs 
are  superior  to  medie&vals — in  addition  to  what  you 
justly  remark  about  modern  reeds,  I  must  place  : 

1st-  The  establishment  of  the  C  principle  as  op- 
posed to  the  G;  and,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
former  int^o  England,  allow  me  to  say  th&t  we  are 
indebted  to  no  man  so  much  as  to  Dr.  Gauntlett, 
who,  amid  storms  of  opposition,  persevered  in  the 
advocaev  of  its  claims,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
almost  all  the  profession  of  its  superiority. 

2d.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  equal  tem- 
perament. However  beautiful  the  tone  of  Schmidt's 
organs,  music  in  extreme  keys  cannot  be  played 
upon  them  ;  e.  g.,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  accom- 
pany Mendelssohn's  Elijah  on  an  old  organ.  In 
these  days,  when  wolves  are  extinct  in  England,  I 
would  that  we  had  an  Eduar  to  extinguish  our  acous- 
tical wolf.  For  efforts  in  this  direction  let  us  be 
grateful  to  that  accomplished  musician,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins,  whose  labors  in  this  matter  have  been  her- 
culean . 

Your  remarks  as  to  want  of  height  in  modern  or 
gans  should  be  read  by  every  clergyman  and  builder. 
I  know  of  many  instances  where,  for  want  of  ade- 
quate height,  pedal-pipes  are  actually  laid  horizon- 
tally on  the  floor,  almost  blowing  in  each  other's 
mouths,  and  thus  hundreds  of  pounds  and  months 
of  labor  are  completely  thrown,  or  rather  blown 
away.         I  am,  Sir.  yours  faithfully, 

Margate,  Nov.  2,  1869.  W.  C.  Filby. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

What  is  Music  ? 

The  answers  to  various  questions  differ  as  widely 
as  the  characters  of  those  who  offer  their  solutions. 
It  depends  altogether  upon  whom  yon  ask,  fur  upon 
the  individual  grade  depends  the  quality  of  the  an- 
swer. For  instance  .  the  magnitude  nnd  grandeur 
of  human  existence  looms  upon  you,  and  yon  ask  in 
the  wonderment  of  dawning  revelation,  "What  is  a 
human  being  V  Question  the  anatomist.  He  will 
tell  you  of  a  marvellous  bony  structure,  so  exquisite- 
ly fashioned,  so  flexible  so  light,  so  perfect  in  mech- 
anism, so  responsive  in  motion,  so  obedient  in  re 
pose,  so  vigorous  yet  so  pliant,  that  it  forms  at  once 
the  armor  protecting  from  without,  and  the  power 
exerted  from  within  ;  the  shield  in  which  the  human 
is  enclosed,  and  the  instrumentality  at  one  with  the 
actor.  Ask  the  physiologist.  He  will  tell  you  of  a 
wonderful  organism,  a  tissue  of  muscles,  veins, 
viscera  inwoven  and  over-laid  upon  the  osseous  struc- 
ture, and  supplementing  its  foundation  ;  a  complica- 
tion of  function,  a  complete  system  of  action  and  re- 
action, by  which  the  human  is  sustained,  and  nour- 
ished and  impelled.  To  the  physiologist,  man  is  a 
vital  being,  throbbing,  and  pulsating,  and  breathing, 
and  moving  under  the  sense  of  lite,  actuated  bv  its 
propelling  and  resistless  force.  Ask  the  materialist 
He  will  reply  that  the  human  being  is  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  a  mind,  therein  differing  from  other 
grades  of  animal  life;  the  natural  life  is  similar,  hut 
there  is  a  presiding  intelligence  that  lifts  to  a  higher 
level  and  calls  forth  a  higher  range  of  faculties  ;  the 
mind  governs  the  body,  bur  there  is  nothing  higher 
to  guide  the  mind  and  direct  its  action.  A>k  the 
metaphysician,  and  he  will  affirm  that  there  is  an 
abstract  something  which  has  eluded  the  scientist, 
and  baffled  the  materialist,  and  confounded  the  enri 
ous  investigator  of  all  ages  ;  which  yet,  subtle,  in- 
tangible, elusive  as  it  is,  is  the  essence  of  the  human, 


the  spark  from  which  all  action  is  ignited,  the  li 
centre  in  which  all  things  arc  conceived,  and  from 
which  form,  sti  ueture,  function,  vitality,  re!  nit  ,  all 
are  evolved.  So  after  all,  life  is  more  than  anatomy, 
physique,  mentality,  or  the  concerted  action  of  these 
effective  forces.  Ii  is  something  back  of  them  and 
apart  from  them,  using  them  or  refraining,  but  in 
either  case  distinct  and  apart  from  the  organism 
which  n  constructs  as  well  as  controls.  Perfect  form 
depends  upon  the  symmetry  of  the  concealed  skele: 
ton,  perfect  health  depends  upon  the  good  condition 
of  ih-->  internal  viscera,  perfect  sanity  depends  upon 
the  balance  of  the  ever  active  mind  ;  and  yet  when 
wo  witness  the  noble  action,  the  graceful  mien,  the 
dignity  and  power,  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a 
fine  human  being,  we  forget  the  ribs  and  the  spine, 
the  blood  and  the  muscles,  aye,  and  even  the  brain, 
in  recognition  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the  true 
identity  of  the  person. 

This  preamble  is  not  digressive,  for  to  the  swift 
thought  I  have  already  carried  music  through  the 
analogy,  and  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add 
words  in  explanation.  It  is  true  of  music,  as  of  the 
life,  that 

"Soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  ncikc, 
For  of  the  spirit  body  form  doth  take.'' 

The  truth  is,  we  have  too  many  anatomical  musi- 
cians, who  are  not  only  confined  to  the  form,  but. 
have  not  even  filled  in  the  skeleton,  which  is  flesh- 
less,  bloodless,  cold.  To  such  it  is  yet,  and  will  lie 
for  an  age  to  come,  twenty-four  ribs,  twenty  four 
vertebrae,  eight  bones  in  the  wrist,  five  in  the  body  of 
the  hand,  and  fourteen  in  the  fingers  and  thumb  ;  it  is 
all  clavicle,  scapula,  sternum,  thorax,  and  spinal  col- 
umn. These  prate  on  science  and  dote  on  thorough 
base,  and  so  executants  siring  their  old  bones  togeth- 
er upon  a  wiry  and  rapid  touch,  and  give  you  the 
glittering  and  polished  outlines  from  which  all  sub- 
stance has  escaped, — empty  ribs  void  of  inspiration, 
hollow  sockets  bereft  of  vision,  and  smiling  jaws 
that  would  fain  assert  the  superiority  of  the  remains 
that  survive  the  life.  Especially  is  this  true  of  pian- 
ists— our  modern  pianists.  The  keys  under  their 
professional  fingers  rattle  as  glibly  and  dovetail  as 
nicely  as  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  or  rather,  it  is 
the  mechanical  action  of  their  own  lingers  and  wrist 
upon  an  instrument  adapted  to  their  dexterous  ma- 
nipulation ;  an  action  which  fails  to  reach  or  touch 
even  that,  sentimental  organ,  the  heart,  of  which  the 
physiological  musician  is  so  justly  proud.  To  the 
latter  music  is  vital,  ruddy  with  the  heart's  blood, 
throbbing  with  passion,  quivering  with  pathos,  beam- 
ing with  sentiment,  surcharged  with  the  natural 
emotions,  and  expressive  of  the  natural  relations  and 
changes  of  this  mortal  existence  ;  it  shadows  forth 
death  in  all  its  terrors,  love  in  its  intoxication,  hu- 
man hopes  and  fears  in  their  bewilderments,  ami  is 
always  overwrought,  intense,  exhilarating,  sensuous, 
and  fanciful  in  its  effects  The  Opera  is  of  this 
school,  and  all  warmblooded,  ardent,  susceptible  and 
easily  affected  characters  are  its  admirers.  Then 
there  are  the  learned  musicians,  less  fervent  hut  more 
thoroughly  skilled,  who  revere  the  wonderful  thought- 
processes,  and  the  rare  powers  of  combination  and 
construction  evinced  by  the  master  composers. 

And  lastly  there  are — but  where  do  we  find  them  1 
—  the  sacred  few  who  catch  the  interior  meaning, 
deep  hidden  from  tic  careless  and  shortsighted  under 
the  skeleton,  under  the  flesh,  under  the  finished  ex- 
terior which  the  mind  may  note  ;  these  discover  the 
soul  of  the  music,  which  is  the  music,  and  which 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  f'oim  that  it  assumes,  for 
the  rhythm  through  which  it  breathes,  for  the  man- 
ner, resolute  or  tender,  victorious  or  suppliant,  dor- 
mant or  pleading,  exultant  or  despairing,  rebell  ous 
or  patient,  that  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  spiritual 
state,  and  never  a  meretricious  effect  giving  t lie  lie 
to  the  real  experience  Parody  genuine  emotion  by 
any  imitative  process,  and  the  music  becomes  a  bur- 


lesquo  ami  the  performer  a  trickster  1  snppose  that 
all  persons  have  been  astonished  at  some  time  in 
their  life  bv  the  feats  and  amies  of  a  harlequin,  ami 
have  ciiughl  themselves  exclaiming  :  "lie.'.'.'  surpris- 
ing! I  did  noi  imagine  he  could  do  that."  Listen 
to  the  remarks  in  the  conceri  room  and  compare 
them  '.'.nli  the  preceding  :  "What  wonderful  execu- 
tion !  What  velocity  1  What  power!  What  su- 
perb technique!  What  thorough  mastery  of  the  in- 
strument! What  a  brilliant  touch  !  What  breadth 
and  prolongation  of  lone  !  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
body  play  so  softly  '!  Was  that  left  hand  execution 
ever  excelled  ?  Truly  it  is  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance." Thank  Heaven  I  Thomas  and  his  or- 
chestra quelled  this  stupid  admiration  and  absorbed 
ii  in  a  worship  that  forgot  at  once  composer,  or- 
chestra, director,  men,  management,  everything, 
and  dwelt  for  a  space  all  breathless  and  intense  and 
rapt,  in  the  realm  of  pure  sound,  where  the  spirit 
of  music  left  the  form  and  transcended  personality. 

Look  at  the  candidates  for  musical  honors.  I 
mean  among  pianists, — for  the  violin  commands 
homage,  and  disarms,  through  its  pitiful  discordant 
screech,  the  pseudo  artist, — but  the  piano,  with  iis 
ready  made  tones  and  easy  manipulation,  seems  to 
invite  the  digital  gymnast  to  the  attempt,  and  none 
are  so  deeply  cognizant  of  music  as  to  frown  these 
down  and  check  them  effectually.  These  men  ad- 
vance lo  the  instrument;  we  look  at  them,  and  find 
them  as  they  average,  small,  young,  flippant,  insig- 
nificant, profound  in  nothing  but  a  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  exquisite  in  nothing  but  their  toilet,  fine 
in  no  respect  save  in  their  mechanical  skill,  which  is 
faultless.  Some  are  endowed  with  good  mental 
power--,  and  all  are  gifted  with  the  ma  hmia  ical  fac- 
ulty  ;  their  exterior  is  fair,  comely,  and  complacent, 
showing  no  signs  of  inward  struggle  or  conflict,  rav- 
aged bv  no  grief,  torn  bv  no  doubts,  troubled  by  no 
strange  and  inexplicable  vicissitudes  of  spirit,  nor 
yet  filled  with  that  sublime  calm  that  succeeds  the 
storm  ;  they  make  their  pleasant  way  in  the  world 
hy  means  of  their  talents,  which  at  once  charm  the 
people  and  extract  dollars.  What  is  this  interesting 
person  going  to  play  ?  If  he  had  a  little  more  spirit 
he  might  play  a  capital  polka;  a  little  more  poetic 
languor  and  he  might  glide  over  a  a  waltz,  although 
the  Yankee  business  spirit  might  jerk  it  somewhat 
brusquely;  or,  if  he  was  a  little  less  civilized,  with 
something  weird  and  untamed  in  his  nature,  he  could 
play  a  Tarantelle  of  Heller.  But,  to  our  amaze- 
ment,—  no,  not  to  ours  for  we  are  used  to  it, — we 
glance  at  the  programme  and  find  that  this  poor  lit- 
tle clerk  in  the  storehouse  of  music  is  ening  [0  inter- 
prei  Beethoven,  or  Mendelssohn,  or  Chopin  ;  but 
whether  Beethoven,  or  Mi  i  ih  Issohn,  or  Chopin,  (or 
something  of  his  own)  the  programme  alone  will  en- 
lighten MP,  for  the  illustrious  works  are  all  ground 
over  in  the  same  mill,  and  come  out  the  same  grain 
or  chaff' — which  shall  we  call  it  ?  Look  at  the  per- 
son and  do  not  expect  the  performance  to  transcend 
the  possibilities  so  clearly  indicated.  Do  nof  expect 
an  immature  boy  with  a  precocious  intellect,  to  ren- 
der Beethoven  in  his  grand  and  incomprehensible 
moods,  or  Schumann  in  his  rare  and  subtle  tone-lan- 
guage, which  i=  an  intricate  and  obscure  enigma  to 
the  present,  and  may  be  to  the  next  generation  of 
hearers.    (?) 

So  trri  at  as  thou  ait  shalt  thy  works  appear,  hut 
do  not  echo  the  sublime  results  which  great  souls 
have  achieved  bv  a  re-awakening  of  tones  that  bad 
better  be  buried  than  thoughtlessly  evoked.  Music 
is  not  purchased  by  any  amount  of  study  or  practice, 
bv  any  expenditure,  hy  any  travel,  by  tutelage  at 
Leipsic,  or  obedience  to  its  masters,  by  neither  toil, 
nor  persistence,  nor  willful  endeavor,  but  only  when 
the  life  has  grown  and  rounded  into  harmony  will  it 
meet  music  as  two  advancing  'ides  meet  each  other, 
and  clasp  in  that  embrace  which  is  eternal  ! 

Marie   A.   Brown". 
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U  usual  Corresponbenre. 

Chicago,  Not.  13. — The  Parcpa-Rosa  English 
Opera  troupe  is  just  closing  what  is  probably  the 
must  successful  opera  season  ever  given  in  this  city. 
During  the  season  the  following  works  were  per- 
formed:  11  Trovaton  (2),  Fra  Diavolo  (2),  Martha 
(4),  Black  Domino  ';,  Bohemian  Girl  (3),  Sonnani' 
bula  (_'),  Puritan's  Daughter  (1),  Montana  (2),  and 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  three  times.  Of  their 
performance  of  Maritana,  Sonnambula,  Puritan's 
Daughter,  and  Bohemian  Girl,  1  have  before  written 
The  Bohemian  Girt  was  afterwards  twice  given,  with 
Mrae.  Parepa-Rosa  and  Mr.  Castle  in  the  roles  orig- 
inally assigned  to  Miss  Hersec  and  Mr  Nordblom. 
In  respect  to  singing  it  was  perhaps  an  improvement 
to  put  Mme    Rosa   in    Mi  s   Mersee's  place;  but  as 

far   as  appearance  goes,  it  pleased    me  m to  see 

Miss  Hersei  in  the  role  of  "Arline."  The  other 
substitution,  however,  was  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  performance.  No  tenor  is  more  admired  here 
than  Mr.  <  lastle,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his;  benefit 
we  had  oi f  the  largest  hou  es  of  the    i 

Martha  was  a  great  success.  The  light  and  pleas- 
ing inn  ic  of  this  opera,  the  unobjectionable  nature 
ol  the  plot,  and  the  pel  feci  familiaritj  of  the  - 
with  the  music  and  the  requisite  stage  business,  i  om 
bined  to  make  a  very  pleasing  ensemble.  .1/ 
also  better  known  hero  than  any  other  opera,  it  hav- 
ing I n  played  in  ( Ihicago  upwards  of  thirty  limes. 

Bui  the  event  of  the  season  was  the  production  of 
Mozart's  Marriagi  of  Figaro,  for  the  first  time  in 
ICnglish,  and  foi  the  second  time  in  this  city.  This 
opera  was  announced  a  e,"  by 

which  many  und  :rsl  id  "the  mast  work  of  Mo- 
zart" (the  chief  of  Mozart's  works),  and  nol  "a  chief 
work  by  Mozart,"  which,  your  p  ki       .  is  the 

real  state  ol   the  case.     This  work  was  written 
time  when   singers  were   plentiful    in  [taly,  and   de- 
mands  two   soprani,  two   eontralti     ft  be 
played  by  a  contralto),  two   bassi,  a    tenor,  a 
buffo,  and  one  or  two  other  quasi  prominent  voices. 
la  tin-  present  rase  the  roles  were  taken  thus     "Su 
sauna."  Mme   Parepa  Rosa  ;  "The  Countess,"  Miss 
Rose    [Iersee ;  "Count    Almavn    ,"  Mr.    Laurence; 
"Figaro,"    Mr    S.  C.  Campbell;    "Don   Basilio," 
Mr.  Nordblom  ;   "  Antonio,"  Mi    Scguin     '    I 
bino,"  Mrs   I.  Seguin  ;  "Doetoi  Bartolo,"  Mr.  Gus 
is-,  us    Hall  ;  "Marcellina."  M  i   -    Fannie    Si 
( in  this  cast  there  are  a  fev             ai  ions  t>i  1m-  made, 
[t  admits  of   question  whether   Mai      Parepa  would 

not  more  properlj   have  I n   the  "  I 

Miss  Ilia  it  "Susannah."     1-  i-.  thus   tliey  do    it   in 

London,   1  i  the  "I 

"  1  loctoi   1 1  irtolo"  ought  to  1m-.  e   been  ■  •■  pi  imo 

ni'  a  v.. 'i   ■    at     li  list     tH  ice  I      ivy   as     Mr.   Hall's. 

Miss  Fannie  Stock is  a  -   iod  acti ess,  and 

told,  a  most  estimable  person,  but  she  has  such  a 
habit  o  as  to  ]  ender  ii  necessarv 

to  (unit  iin-  duet  sin-  soils  with  Susannah  in  the  first 
an,  an  !  I  .-.  "  '1  ha  harl  an  I         I  her,"  in 

the  last  act.  The  part  of  "Cberubino"  was  excel- 
lently dour  by  Mrs.  Seguin,  who  '  in  every- 
thing she  undertakes  Mr.  Xordblom  did  well. 
"Figaro"  was  hardly  lively  enough,  Inn  no  n 
was  well  sung.  Besides,  allowance  should  ho  made 
I'nr  the  ven  oo"::   .hoi"1 

tin-  singers,  reqnii  ing  so  ion  h  of  their  attention  as 
tu  render  r  a  laboi  of  time  to  bei  oinc  en  ;i  in  the 
s:a^o  business.     The  other  three   '■  irts  were 

done  so  well,  Mme.  Parepa,  Miss  Hersce  ami  Mr. 
Laurence  heing  so  entirely  competent  to  their  re- 
spective roles,  lion   i:   is  unnecessary  to  praise  them 

Mi    1. 1 no-,  however,  is   entitled   to    the   general 

cotnmendal  i  a  thoroughly 

artisiio  manner,      Hi    p:     ei    e       Cil 
his  Miai'   |  i  high   ba  ito  '  -'.oil 

gn  a-  rom|  "ii  distinct  ami   i  lep  inr, 

and    In 


combine  to  form  an  artist  who  :    ai      -    on  to   I 

lish   opera  was   a   most  valuab] le,  aval  whose  re 

turn  we  shall  welcome  with    great    ploasure.     Miss 
Hersee   also   had  the  good   foi  tune  tu  prove  hci  i  Ii 

equal  in  all  demands  made  upon  her,  and  -la- 1 ame 

a  great  favorite  with  the  public      In  the  du  -l  '  I 
/-mi a  in  i la-  zephyr,"  in  the  third  act,  she  ha-  to  sing 
alternate    phrases  with    Parepa,  and    this    charming 

ensemble  piece,  in  which  the  -a th-flowing  melody 

comes  out  through   the   combine  I 

two  singers  and  the  orchestra,  received  the  heartiest 

encore  of  every  perfoi  manee      T  e  ol  I    r  ;  ieces  thai 

received    enc s  were  I  Iheruhino's   song,  "Thou  ■'  - 

.-  reach  thee,"  and    the  long  and  ill  con- 

certed Snale  of  the  second  act. 

'.  lid  1!  in  '  ed,  tl  !-.'  -  i"  i  !arl 

1 !  1  tow  I1-  a    v..;-   Mi  zart'     m  ved  hi 

our  public  '      I  in ee  pe  The 

y  f u  11  e very  n  igh I       Thai 
seal  was  occupied  and  sevi  ral 
■  •    ling.     The  la 
standin  ;  tl  houses,  thcri 

'-ia  oi  tin a    ome  less -  The 

music  is  so  sn  o  little 

mere 

I    3,   who-      ■  -.villi   a 

grand  flourish  of  cadei 

5  to  know  whei  But  tl 

I  of  l  .  nd 

tercst,  spoke  more 

lost  violcnl   applai 
I  I  I  and  I 

in  this,  such  a-  there  is  i  I  I 

throughout   the  same 

work.      And    I    ao 

ime  fntiu  e  pcrforn 

\  ■  - 

i 
Parepa's  1 

work. 

I  find  tl  to  t  fornn 

letter  itirrcd  I 

Mr.  i  enough    in 

! 

I  i  .        Mr .  E 

I  ■ 

pros]      '  S   ■   ■ 

X  |  u  ■  y , .  ■  •  •     -    .  c    . 

first   I ' 

Indcd 
I IV,  l  "  I  C  '  I  :  ,-■ 

'.'''.  lid  Dream  mu- 

sic, Mendel  Mrs  !       tt-Sid 

dons  ao 

1  the  -as  min- 

flucney  i     id 

1  '    w  a  - 

large  and 
l  build 

. 

d   1  -a  the   Bra 
r   M 

■ 
tie  pov 

he  made  use  of  a  

v, '  ose  full,  powerful   I  I  to  gii  -  the 

p        r  effect  to   the   sol 

ha    four  mo  the  old  rule 

only   tin  I  of    tin-in    is 

no  rged  into  the  o  orti 

I iv  Me 

n  any  two  of  then 
■   cefu'lb  into    lie  ncxl       P/here  i 

are  very  fre  [iient, 


and  often  intensely  confusing  to  tin-  unaccustomed 
eat  The  Allegretto  Scherzando  is  very  neat,  and, 
although  somewhat  uneven  in  rhythm,  its  very  oddi- 
ty is  an  additional  beauty  The  Adagio,  too,  ha-,  a 
piquant  effeel  with  muted  strings,  and  is  much  more 
melodious  tl  an  one  could  fairly  have  expected  from 
Liszt. 

The    feature   of    tin-   concert   "-a-,  of    course   the 
Mendelssohn  music,  which  i^  the  only  sensible  rfi 

i  have  ever  heard  in  the  instrument 
The  fairy  Overture — breathing  a  very   elfin    atmos 
phen — the  dream}   Nocturne,  piquant  Scherzo,  and 
nil  the  incidental   hits,  Buch    as   the   e>  qi  I 

March  which   preludes  the  advent  of  Oberon, 
nia,  and  their  train, — all  these  were  performed,  under 
atchful   guidance  of  Bergmann,  with   thai    ex 
-  ■-.  ■■    .-     i    and   taste  which   has   already 
given  to  our  Society  a  distinguished  name  both  here 
Perhaps   tin-   most  perfect  perform- 
a  ol  the  Scherzo,  in  wl  itc  pas- 

i         all      ■     , .  '       -    si thness   and 

: 

I'1  '    tcxl   and    prol  entru  ted  to  Mrs. 

Scott-Siddons,  who   acquitted    herself  mosl  admira- 
bly in  her  dull- uli    ta~k       It  is  no  trifling    'ion.-  inr  a 
-.   I--  particularly  one  with  a  coi 

nd  its  infie  itions  a 
-    on:-  like  those 
of  0  l  1  'tick,   l-'luir,   Bottom,  Quince, 

■    -         All     til   s     -ia!      Mi        S    Ott,   and     did   11   wall,  too, 

nun  in  evcrj  pari . 
tn  es  were  natural   and   appro- 
priate, ami  lie  a       red  a  4     led   and 
i 

-. .     a  vei  y  large  one,  ami  ii  is  mi  isl 
ievc  that  in  lei  i':i-  skillful  pil 
P  ami  his  earnest  on;,  Ijutors,  the  So- 

upon    its   twenty-eighth  season— 
with  thi    i  ucert — with  the  brightest   pro 

1  to  ■  ■    rceive  that  the  unfailii   - 

the  1  iiii-i]    in    the    h   t 

radually  bin     .      ■  ndard 

i  -  nd  l 

noble  v 

i   .  Saturday 

,  Jan    s    i  57o,  .-.-  -..  th  afteri n  per- 

;  -. .  1  tec,  10.      1 

-.1     hi-     |da.  Ill    C, 

.    I .  Hi.       A         /  -        0 vertui 

\  on  Wi  I  ei      'I  I  e  soloist  will    be   S.  B. 
will      ay  I  F  i  Dnccrti 


-.  l.-i  i    ■    1  i  -,  i  :  -    -  -     -  .  \c  III  S- 

i  i  i:  -    M  i .     '  Hall 

of  grand  i  -  J 

| 

M  a,--.  N '    and    Mme. 

\  The 

n  -.  igorous  and   full. 

.    ivi  f  Hows  : — 

II- 

■ 

...... 

S'obi  "        -    :■  '  V| 



I 

'''.:■!.. 

I 

..  .  ■       :  

I  n.  i-i a  in-       ■  

ol  the  band  an  .1  the  .  h  at  tage  i  i  the 
additi  in    the 
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by  Joachim,  so  that  comparison  was  inevitable.  Nor 
need  Mmo.  Neruda  fear  such  comparison.  Her  in- 
terpretation of  Mendelssohn's  concerto  was  perhaps 
nol  so  vigorous  as  that  of  the  great  Hungarian  vio- 
linist, but  nothing  could  surpass  her  rendering  of 
Spohr's  plaintive  Adagio.  She  was  recalled  after 
both  performances.  Air.  Hallo's  performance  of  the 
Concortstiick  was  delightful  The  presto  assai  was 
deliriously  clear  iii  spite  of  its  extreme  rapidity. 
Mine.  Van/.iui  was  not  quite  in  place  at  one  of  these 
concerts.  Her  intonation  i^  far  from  irreproachable, 
and  although  she  apparently  prides  herself  upon  her 
bravura  singing  her  execution  is  often  very  unfin- 
ished.    At  ili ncerl  on  Thursday,   November  4th, 

Handel's  Samson,  was  given,  the  principal  vocalist 
being  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mine.  Sainton  Dolby,  Mr. 
Cummings,  and  Mr.  Thomas.  The  concert  will 
chiefly  be  romembeVed  from  the  fact  that  Mme. 
Sainton  Dolby  made  her  final  how  to  a  Manchester 
audience.  The  choruses  were  not  uniformly  well 
suae-,  those  at  the  earlier  portion  being  far  from 
steady,  and  there  was  a  deplorable  want  of  uniform- 
ity of  pronunciation,  the  defects  being  at  times  quite 
painful.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  how  magnificently 
the  hand  played  the.  accompaniments  under  tae  ahle 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Halle. —  Choir. 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts. — The  concert  on 
the  .'loth  ult.  opened  with  a  brilliant  performance  of 
the  overture  to  Figaro.  It  was  so  well  played  that 
the  enormous  pace  at  which  it  was  taken  almost  es- 
caped observation.  The  "piece  de  resistance"  was 
Mendelssohn's  ottet  in  E  b  for  stringed  instruments, 
which  was  performed  by  all  the  strings  in  the  orch- 
estra, 63  in  number,  including  the  contra-bassi.  To 
stern  upholders  of  the  sanctity  of  the  works  of  the 

great  masters,  this  innovation  would  douhtless  kh r 

of  presumption,  Herr  Manns,  however,  as  was 
stated  in  the  interesting  analysis  in  the  programme 
under  the  well  known  signature  of  "  G,"  had  almost 
the  eomposer's  own  authority  for  so  doing.  "  This 
ottet  "  says  Mendelssohn,  "must  be  played  by  all  the 
instruments  in  the  style  of  a  symphony  "  :  that  is, 
possibly,  with  a  view  less  to  the  display  of  individu- 
al talent  in  the  performers,  lie  it  in  execution  or  in 
"  reading,"  than  to  the  completeness  of  the  quasi- 
orchestral  ensemble.  However  this  may  lie,  certain  it 
is  that  the  ottet  gained  in  grandeur,  and  more  espec- 
ially reaped  no  small  advantage  from  the  firm  foun- 
dation afforded  by  the  contra-bassi,  which  did  not 
play  a  "ninth  part"  but  only  reinforced  the  celli  in 
particular  passages.  The  graceful  and  sparkling 
scherzo  (in  G  minor,)  was  played  firstly  witli  strings 
only,  anil  then  with  the  wind  parts  added  by  the 
composer  for  use  in  his  C  minor  symphony.  This 
work,  exquisitely  played,  was  applauded  most  en- 
thusiastically. Herr  Pauer  performed  Weber's 
pianoforte  concerto  in  E  flat  No.  2,  a  work  which  the 
composer  himself  calls  "much  more  brilliant  and 
noisy  (than  No.  1  )— a  truly  extravagant  piece  of 
storm  and  stress."  He  also  played  Beethoven's  pop- 
ular Andante  in  F,  and  a  Tyrolien  by  Mayer.  Miss 
Delmaine,  a  debutante  of  no  little  promise,  and  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  W.  IT.  Monk,  of  King's  College,  sang 
with  much  feeling  Weber's  "Softly  sighs"  and  a  song 
by  Wallace.  She  possesses  a  clear,  delicate  voice, 
skill  in  its  management,  and  good  enunciation,  hut 
uses  much  more  gesticulation  of  a  somewhat  "stagey" 
character  than  is  usual  in  a  concert  room.  The  oth- 
er vocalists  were  Miss  Sofia  Vinta  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Rigby,  the  latter  of  whom  contributed  a  most  grace- 
ful song  hy  t'osta.  The  overtuae  to  Oberon  conclu- 
ded a  delightful  concert. 

Leipzic. — Speaking  of  Mme.  Joachim,  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung  says  : 
"The  thud  Gewandhaus  Concert  again  presented  ns 
with  a  most  welcome  visitor  from  a  our  capital, 
namely,  Mme.  Amalie  Joachim.  This  fair  artist, 
unique  in  her  way,  was  received  with  lively  applause 
immediately  she  appeared,  and,  by  her  perfect  per- 
formance, electrified  the  audience  into  uproarous 
manifestations  of  delight.  As  her  first  piece  she 
sang  a  new  scena  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  by 
Max  Brueh,  /'<<  Priesterin  der  his  :»  Rom  (The 
Priestess  of  Isis  in  Rome)  For  some  time  past. 
Touch  has  not  been  very  successful  with  his  new  com- 
positions  ;  the  Symphony  in  E  flat  major;  the  Vio- 
lin Concerto;  the  additional  scene  of  Frithjof ;  and 
lastly,  the  present  work,  all  announce  that  the  com- 
poser has  made  no  satisfactory  progress,  a  fact  the 
critics  have  repeatedly  asserted.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Brueh  writes  too  much,  and  exercises  too  little 
criticism  on  what,  he  does  write.  The  scena  sung  hy 
Joachim  produces  a  monotonous  effect,  in 
consequence  of  the  form  being  too  much  spun  out; 
it  made,  therefore,  do  particularly  favorable  impres- 
sion, despite  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  was 
rendered."  The  other  pieces  sung  by  Mme  Joach- 
im  were  "Von  Ewiger  Liebe,"  Brahms  ;    and    "Sol- 


datenbraut,"  Schumann.  The  last  she  was  obliged 
to  repeat.  Misses  Bertha  and  Emmy  Hamilton,  of 
Edinburgh,  met  with  fair  success  by  their  perform- 
ance of  an  Adagio  and  Hondo,  from  Spohr's  Double 
Concerto  in  13  minor,  anil  Variations  for  two  Vio- 
lins, by  Kalliwoda  The  overture  to  Anacreon 
opened  ll oncert,  the  second  part  of  which  consist- 
ed of  Schumann's  C  major  symphony. — The  Euterpe 
Association  have  moved  into  their  new  quarters,  the 
old  theatre,  and  commenced  proceedings  under  their 
new  conductor,  Herr  Velkland,  who  has  taken  the 
place  formerly  held  by  Herr  S.Jadassohn.  The  two 
principal  instrumental  pieces  at  the  first  concert  were 
Herr  Bargiel's  overture  to  Pi'ometheus,  anil  Schu- 
mann's I)  minor  Symphony.  The  soloists,  instru- 
mental and  vocal  respectively,  were  Mile.  Mary 
Krchs,  and  Herr  Scarla,  both  from  Dresden. — A 
great,  feature  at.  the  fourth  Gewandhaus  Concert  was 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Overture,  No.  3,  to 
Leonore.  At  the  same  concert,  Herr  Albert  Dietrich, 
a  pupil  of  Robert  Schumann,  made  his  de'but  as  a 
composer,  with  a  new  Symphony,  in  D  minor, 
which  he  conducted  himself.  It  was  exceedingly 
well  received,  Herr  Dietrich  being  twice  recalled 
The  soloists  were  Mile.  Fichtner,  pianist,  from  Vien- 
na, and  Mile.  Steffan,  singer,  from  Strashurg,  but 
the  general  opinion  among  the  audience  was  that 
neither  young  lady  could  he,  as  yet,  considered  up 
to  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  mark,  and,  therefore 
ought  not  to  have  been  engaged.  The  programme 
of  the  fifth  Concert  comprised  the  Symphony,  in  G 
minor,  by  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn's  music  to 
Athalie. — M.  Ambroise  Thomas's  Mignon  much  re- 
sembles an  out-and  out  failure.  A  local  paper  re- 
ferring to  it,  remarks  :  "  In  the  first  act,  the.  public 
were  indifferent  ;  in  the  second,  uncomfortable  ;  and 
in  the  third  perfectly  bored  to  death.  We  trust  this 
opera  will  soon  sink  into  eternal  sleep  in  the  library 
of  the  theatre  ! 
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The  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  second  concert,  of  the  17th  ult.,  instead  of 
Thursday  the  18th,  which  day  President  Grant,  not 
going  by  the  Harvard  Musical  almanac,  had  suddenly 
seized  upon  for  the  National  Thanksgiving,  suffered 
more  or  less  in  consequence.  Partly  by  the  absence 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  orchestra,  on  their  way  to 
enliven  country  gatherings  with  music  ,•  partly  by 
the  generally  unsettled  tone  of  things  in  anticipation 
of  the  old  autumn  family  festival  ;  as  well  as  by 
the  stormy  weather.  Yet  the  attendance  was  very 
large  and  the  concert  generally  made  the  impression 
of  a  remarkably  good  one.  Indeed  great  improvement 
was  acknowledged  in  the  orchestra,  as  the  result  of 
careful  drill  and  a  renewed  ambition,  on  the  part  of 
leader  and  of  men.     This  was  the  programme  : 

Overture    "Reminiscences  of  Ossian" Cade 

Aria,  from  "'The  MnirV  Unto":     "Ah  \  logo  "...Mozart. 

Violin  Concerto,  in  D,  op.  61  [first  movement], 

Beethoven, 

Overture  to  "Manfred"  [first  timet, Schumann. 

Violin  Sonata  i  "La  Trille  du  Diable," Tartini 

Soprano  Arias,  from  Italian   Operas   [arranged    by  Robert 

Fran-/,], Handel. 

n.  "Sommi  Dei."  from  "Radamisto.'' 
b.  "II  vostro  Magsio,"  from  "Rinaldo." 
[First  time  in  this  country.] 
Symphony,  No   i  [Italian],  in  A  major Mendelssohn. 

The  "Ossian"  Overture,  full  of  dreamy  northern 
eld,  and  seashore  wildness,  heroic  shadows  looming 
through  the  mist— music  in  just  the  tone  of  Ossian — 
had  grown  somewhat,  familiar  in  two  past  seasons 
of  these  concerts.  It  was  on  the  whole  well  pre- 
sented, hating  some  uncertainty  of  brass. 

The  novelty  was  the  Overture  from  Schumann's 
music  (instrumental  and  vocal )  to  Byron's  "  Man- 
fred,"— all  of  which  we  hope  to  hear  here  some  day 
with  a  recital  of  the  poem,  as  it  is  done  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  work  which  requires  several  hearings,  and 
perhaps  some  study,  to  he  enjoyed  at  its  full  worth  ; 
hut  it  is  eei  tin  to  repay  study.  Tt  is  an  overture 
not  unworthy  to  be  coupled  with  "  Genoveva,"  one 
of  Schumann's  truest,  inspirations,  thoroughly  indi- 
vidual, lad  of  delicate,  nervous  fire  and  beauty,  in- 
tense ami  concentrated  in  the  expression  of  its 
thought,  and   not   the   less   musical  and  fascinating 


because  of  its  dark  and  gloomy  mood,  and  tie-  rest 
less  agitato  that  renews  itself  continually  after  it  has 
stormed  itself  out,  subsiding  for  a  while  to  pianissi- 
mo. It  is  full  of  syncopation  in  its  rhythm,  and  of 
surprises  in  modulation.  On  tin'  whole  we  doubt 
whether  the  great  discontent  of  human  lite,  in  a  pas- 
Bionate  nature,  could  have  been  more  powerfully  ex- 
pressed in  music  by  any  other  short  of  Beethoven. 
Of  course  it  docs  not  come  up  to  the.  Coriolan  over- 
ture, hut  it  will  hear  bearing  after  that.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  both  for  strings  and  wind,  and  the 
clear  certainty  and  spirit  with  which  it  went  told  of 
earnest  rehearsal. 

The  buoyant  symphony  of  Mendelssohn,  full  of 
Italian  sky  and  atmosphere, — hitherto  passed  over  in 
these  concerts  on  account  of  its  familiarity, — came 
in  refreshing  contrast  after  Ossian  and  Manfred,  clos- 
ing as  it  were  a  rather  troubled  day  with  a  rich  flood 
of  sunshine.  It  can  hardly  have  been  presented  in 
such  vivid  and  appreciable  completeness  before  in 
Boston.  The  violins  ran  through  that  elastic  stacca- 
to  in  the  first  movement  with  admirable  precision, 
buoyancy  and  lightness  ;  and  the  religious  twilight 
of  the  Andante,  with  the  measured  tread  of  basses 
as  through  the  shadowy  aisles  of  some  old  church, 
was  all  beautifully  expressed. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Whitten,  still  not  wholly  free 
from  the  cold  which  had  deprived  us  of  her  singing 
in  the  first  concert  plainly  labored  somewhat  n  that 
heavenly  strain  of  Mozart,  Pamina's  short,  but.  per- 
fect aria,  which  often  soars  so  high  in  the  ardor  of  its 
feeling  ;  but  the  fine  conception,  the  sincere,  deep 
feeling  of  the  music,  the  unfailing  taste  and  sympa- 
thetic voice  of  the  singer,  so  anxious  to  avoid  a  sec- 
ond disappointment  of  such  an  audience,— being  at 
the  same  time  one  who  cannot  slight  an  artistic  task, 
but  must  sing,  if  at  all,  with  her  whole  soul  and 
strength,— were  equally  manifest  and  had  hearty  rec- 
ognition, albeit  more  reservedly  than  we  conld  wish 
in  outward  demonstration.  (Concerts, which  are  two 
thirds  applause  and  encore,  with  more  of  froth  than 
of  the  clear  liquid  music,  are  our  abhorrence  ;  silent 
listening  is  vastly  better  ;  and  sympathetic  silence  is 
one  of  the  measures  of  the  sincere  goodness  of  a  con- 
cert ;  many  people  find  it  hard  to  lift  their  bands 
when  the  spell  of  music  is  on  them  ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  indulging  this  reserve  too  much; 
thanks  and  encouragement  are  due  to  artists  when 
they  bring  Art  home  to  us).  The  want  of  more  re- 
cent rehearsal  with  orchestra  was  also  felt.  In  the 
arias  from  Handel's  Italian  operas,  revived  by  Franz, 
with  his  admirable  piano  accompaniment,  so  true  to 
Handel's  score  and  all  deduced  from  that,  with  only 
such  freedom  as  one  might  use  who  had  thoroughly 
"lived  himself  into"  that,  and  so  finely  played  by 
Mr.  Leonhard  (who  also  supplied  the  harp  chords 
in  the  Ossian  Overture),  Miss  Whitten  was  more  at 
ease  and  very  happy.  The  first,  "Sommi  Dei,"  is  a 
noble  piece  of  broad  dramatic  song,  queenly  and 
commanding  in  its  tone.  The  second  is  a  sort  of 
Spring-like  Barcarolle,  romantic,  fresh,  as  if  written 
in  these  days  of  Franz  himself,  with  a  curious  little 
lingering  after-beat  at.  the  end  of  each  period,  and 
alternating  from  major  to  minor  with  a  delicate 
fine  restlessness  of  mood.  Handel  was  a  youth  and 
lover  surely  when  he  wrote  that.  The  singer  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  both  songs  and  made  a  rare  impres- 
sion with  them. 

If  there  was  no  Beethoven  Symphony,  there  was 
the  great  Violin  Concerto,  with  which  one  might 
well  be  content.  Only  we  wish  it  were  possible  ever 
to  persuade  an  artist  to  let  us  hear  the  whole  work  ; 
like  Mme.  Urso  last  year,  like  nearly  all  of  them 
everywhere,  except  Joachim,  Mr.  Eistemann  vouch- 
safed ns  only  the  first  movement.  To  be  sure,  that 
is  half  an  hour  long,  with  the  elaborate  Cadenza  by 
Vieuxtemps,  and  none  hut  the  most  assured  master 
and  the  bravest  would  willingly  risk  himself  beyond 

that;  but  of  so  noble  a  crent ne   would    like  to 

have  the  wdiole    for    ot  ce.      Mr.    L's    rendering  wae 
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very  true  and  fine  and  full  of  fire  ;  he  held  his  audi- 
ence completely,  he  and  the  composition,  with  the 
orchestra.  Still  more  at  home  he  seemed  in  the 
quaint  and  graceful  cantabik,  alternating  with  the 
frolic  fancies,  of  old  Tartini's  "Devil's  Sonata,"  of 
wlnrli  we  need  noi  cite  the  legend  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  renew  acquaintance  now  and  then  with  so 
genial  a  work.  It  falls  within  an  easier  range  of 
tones  than  tin-  Beethoven  Concerto,  which  soars  al 
the  outset  into  the  upper  heights,  and  keeps  itself 
there  for  the  most  part.  The  interpreter  got  very 
warm  applause. 

This  week's  concert  came  too  late  to  pass  under 
review  until  our  next  \  Lie  ;  but  we  fulfil  "^r  pre- 
i.  i  e,  as  well  as  we  can,  of  giving  our  readers  the  n  - 
maindcr  of  the  whole  scheme  of  program  mes — prem- 
ising that  accidents  so  often  unavoidable,  e  p  cially 
where  singing  is  involved,  may  modify  one  or  more 
of  them  before  thej  i  ome  to  pei  foi  mam  e.  The 
pieces  marked  with  a  ■■  are  given  for  the  first  time  in 
these  Concerts  ;  those  with  **,  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston. 

Third  Concert,   De<  ,   2 
••Overture  to  "La  Vesi  

■ '( loncei  t  Ai  i.l.  [  lln     |     ■-  Meul  re  ti  In  cio  Mozart 

Mr.  M    H     H  I 
*#Over ture,  Scherzo  and  Finale  op     2 Schu 

Symphony,  in  R  fl  it,  S'o  n      li 

-  •  □  K- .i : i . i  nee   "  A  rider  thi  ou   h  the  ?allcj  i  odi 

(Heine '  itol      i  i  ii..- 

*  IjBnlliid,  "The  two  Grei  Schumann 

Mr    Wl.itnej 
Overture  to  i'Leonore,'    N'o.  3 Beethoven 

fott  !     Do      L6. 

Overture  to   "  Prmnel  heus"         Beel 

Symphony,  No    I,  in  H  flat .    Beethoven 

Overture  in  C,  op    1 1  ■     repi  ri  [uei  I  I.   Bd      ovei 

[■in  ii  Piauoji  '"in-ill  to  ,  in  v.  tin  t. . ,      . .  Bcol 

Ovq]  ture  to  '  E  jm   nt". !'■ 

: 

/         C        l,  Dec.  30. 

■i  >\i'i  ture  to  ",Tt —    i  l 

•-  Ffinhisia,  foi  i'i  mo  h  ith  i  in  bestr  < ,  on  Bei  t]    ivi  h 

"Ruins  ol  At!..  :.     1 

Hi  n  Mide  fop] 
•Symphony,  No   5,  in  D i* 

Ovi  '  M  Chi 

Wubui      I'olonaise  iu  E,  arrai       I         :                  Orches- 
tra by  i  :    ' 

Overture  to  "ltuj  Bl  i-      ...   Mi-.  , 

Sixth    Cona    ■',    /        20     I    rO 

•Suite,  ill  .    Bach 

I  i  Iviti  ure.    2   Iria       ':  ' ■    rotti 
•"Magnifie  it,  in  15  lint,  i 

iccomp   by  Kobert  1    n  Durante 

Piano  Concerto,  in  D  minor. .    .  .    .     

J    C    D    I'm 

Symphony,  No.  1 ,  in  li  Hat Schumann. 

**Chorus    "G   p     ■■  I  ti-'"  ...... 

'  iverture  to    'EuryuuthV'      .    ...  

Seventh  (  '     i    '   3. 

Overture  to  "The  Wutei       rrici  ....        Chei  ubini 

i  for  51   '■■  \  ■■■■•-    Oi  [>h<  ii-  and  other  i len    ■  ■ 

riuii.i' 

ni  :      .   i  "     ■  'i  ■  TI  e  M.ic 

I  he 

Pilgrimage  of  tlie  Hose'', 5cl    ■ 

Piano  Concei  to,  No.  3.  in  C  ininoi  Bei 

Miss  Alii 

Double  '  Ihorus  from  ''Antigone  Wei   lebwohn 

S_>  uipUonj  .  in  < ' ?i 

/  '  1  ; 

Overture,  "The  i-'.nr  Melusina1 Men  I 

Sj  mphony  in  ' I  uaiDor 

■ '  Piano  I  loncei  o,  in  D M<  zart 

M  v     [In  i:  n  mi  Daum, 

'I  -  !  ■   '  Scl 

"Serenade,  bj  alt  tin  ti  om  a  Q  uai  Eel        ITavdn. 

Overture,  "'J  be  Wi  ■  I  \  . :  iph".  B 
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tlinl  singers  and  organists  ignored  the  noble  works 
of  truly  great  and  inspired  masters,  and  substituted 
in  their  stead,  the  vulgar,  frivolous,  insipid  produc- 
tions of  mercenary  nrt."  Mr.  Ritter  considers  that 
in  Palestrina's  beautiful  works  "  Catholic  church 
music  found  its  greatest  and  purosl   revelation;  they 

mark  the  culminating  point,   and  at  the  same  n , 

I  may  say,  the  close,  of  a  great  and  unique  epoch 
in  musical  art."  In  giving  an  account  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  Orlando  di  Lasso  or  Orlandus  Lassus, 
Mr.  Ritter  explained  the  reasons  that,  in  his  judge> 
ment,  have  blinded  Dr.  Burney,  and  other  meritori- 
ous historians,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Lasso's 
works,  and  deterred  students  from  that  study  of  his 
compositions  (in  common  with  those  of  all  other 
great  musically  gifted  minds)  which  is  indispensable 
to  progress  in  our  own  time.  The  lecture  closed 
with  a  review  of  those  masters  and  works  (up  to 
about  A.  D.  1600)  "  which  gave  to  lite  Italian 
school  thai  prestige  which  it  retained  in  Europe  un- 
lil  the  beginning  of  our  century." 

Mr,  Kilter  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  opera  ((he 
net  of  the  course  here),  on  last  Wednesday  evening 
in  Poughkeepsie,  before  an  audience  of  several  hun- 
dred persons. — N.  Y.  Weekly  Review. 


The  Beethoven  Centennial  in  New  York. — 
The  /'<•■  ning  Post  of  the  24th  ult.  reports  as  follows  : 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on 
Saturday  night,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Beet- 
hoven Centennial,  which  occurs  next  year.  The 
following  permanent  officers  were  appointed  : 

Messrs.  William  C  Bryant,  President  ;  Dr.  R. 
Ogden  Doremus,  Henry  G  Stehbins,  C.  F.  Loosoy, 
John  R.  Brady,  Signor  di  Lucca,  Clarence  A  Sew- 
ard, Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Vice  Presi- 
dents ;  Henry  Clews,  Treasurer,  and  Colonel  Frank 
E.  Howe,  Secretary. 

The  following  Board  of  Managers  was  appointed, 
with  power  to  increase  their  number  to  one  hundred 
members. 

Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Moses 
H.  Grinneil,  Isaac  H.  Bailey,  Charles  C.  Dodge, 
John  A.  Griswold,  Richard  L.  Larremore,  Horace 
B.  Fry,  D.  Lydig  Suydam,  Charles  E.  Gregory, 
Moses  Taylor,  Townsend  Cox,  Andrew  H.  Green, 
Charles  E.'  Milnor,  C,  Frank  Chiekerine,  R  A.  Witt- 
haus,  Frederick  Kapp,  Albert  Weber,  William  Stein- 
way,  John  Stephenson,  James  Geddes  Day,  T.  B. 
Musgrave,  Fordvce  Barker,  Henry  C.  Watson,  C. 
T  Christensen,  Edward  M.  Archibald,  Blenar  de 
Montmoram],  Dr.  Hermann  Roesing,  George  Jones, 
Horace  Greeley,  James  G.  Bennett,  Charles  A. 
liana,  Manton  Marble,  David  M.  Stone,  Erastus 
Brooks,  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  George  W.  Curtis,  H. 
J.  Hastings. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  it. 
was  resolved  that  the  festival  should  consist  of  a  suc- 
cession of  musical  observances  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  that  application  be  made  to  the  Central  Park 
Commissioners,  asking  them  to  appropriate  a  site 
for  a  building  for  the  festival,  and  to  take  charge 
and  management  for  the  construction  of  the  same. 
It  having  been  further  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  be  empowered  to  fill  any  vacancy  of  the 
permanent  officers,  and  to  take  any  further  measures 
deemed  necessary,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Philadelphia. — Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  gave  his 
first  matinee,  in  the  Foger  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
on  the  19th  ult.     The  Bulletin  says  . — 

The  programme  was  filled,  chiefly,  with  selections 
from  Beethoven — for  this  was  the  "Beethoven  Mati- 
nee ;"  but  an  Adagio  from  Mozart,  played  with  ex- 
quisite taste  and  feeling  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Hennig 
upon  the  violoncello,  and  an  air  from  Stradella,  sung 
by  Sie-.  E.  Barili,  were  added,  and  formed  a  very 
pleasing  variety,  The  Beethoven  selections  were 
chosen  in  the  best  taste.  The  concert  began  with  the 
trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  (Wolfsohn),  violin  (Kop- 
ta),  and  violoncello  (Hennig).  The  performance 
was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  second 
movement  was  received  perhaps  with  more  enthusi- 
asm than  the  other  three,  but  this  was  due  rather  to 
its  peculiarly  graceful  and  beautiful  character  than 
to  any  superiority  in  the  performance.  Mr.  Wolf- 
sohn played  two  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  (E  flat 
major,  and  Appassionata)  with  delightful  sympathy 
and  intelligence.  To  his  study  of  this  master  .Mr. 
Wolfsohn  has  brought  reverent  admiration,  keen 
intelligence,  and  indomitable  energy,  and  he  has 
succeeded  mi  interpreting  Beethoven's  works  in  a 
manner  which  must  lie  as  satisfactory  to  himself  as 
i  t  is  to  his  hearers.  The  remaining  piece  upon  the 
programme  was  Beethoven's  delicious  Romanza  in 
h'  major,  which  Mr.  Kopta  gave  upon  the  violin  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  more  pretentious  artist,  The 
entertainment  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing   of  the 


kind  ever  given  in  this  city  ;   and  we  regret  sincerely 
that  it  was  not  enjoyed  hy  a    larger   number  oi   per- 
sons.    The  next,  the.   "Schubert   matinee,"   will   be 
given  on  the  i  7th  of  I  lecembcr. 
— The  first   of  a   serie    of  oratorio   performance 

will     he   pivi'll   hi    the    I  I. lulled   anil    llavlll    Society,      in 

the  Academy  of  Music,  on  tin-  evening  of  Deeembi  r 
14th,  when  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praisi  '..ill  be 
sung. 

Gran's  German  Opera  Company  began  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Academy  of  Music  with  Der  Freyschutz. 
It  will  he  fair  to  judge  this  perfori ice  from  a  stand- 
point somewhat  lower  than  that  from  which  wo 
would  regard  the  more  pretentious  efforts  of  more 
eminent  artists.  Mr.  Grau  calls  his  company  a 
"Grand  German  Opera  Company,"  to  be  sure,  but 
he  understands  perfectly  well  that  people  who  glance 
at  his  list  of  singers  will  not  expeel  entertainments 
of  fhe  most,  exalted  character,  and  he  has  graduated 
his  scale  of  prices  accordingly.  What  he  aims  at  is 
respectable  mediocrity.  He  will  give,  clever  perform- 
ances by  clever  artists,  some  of  whom  are  excellent, 
lb'  has  no  great  prima  donna  and  no  superlatively 
great  tenor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lie  has  no  singer 
of  any  kind  that  is  abominably  poor.  Madame 
Frederiei  has  a  good  soprano  voice,  wdiich  is  a  little 
rough  here  and  there,  but  which  is  never  unpleasant  ; 
and  she  has  a  comely  face  and  a  most  agreeable 
manner,  which  win  for  her  the  kindly  sympathy  of 
her  audiences.  She  sang  the  part  of  "Agatha"  very 
nicely  last  evening,  and  although  her  performance 
was  not  at  any  time  remarkable,  occasionally  she  de- 
served and  received  applause.  Madame  Rotter  was 
even  more  satisfactory.  She  has  a  sweet  voice  and 
a  great  deal  of  vivacity  anil  spirit.  She  S£ng  the 
pretty  sour;  in  the  second  act  gracefully  and  well. 
Mr.  Hahelmann  acquitted  himself  handsomely.  The 
audience  were  asked  to  pardon  his  deficiencies,  be- 
cause of  his  hoarseness,  lint  if  he  suffered  from  such 
a  complaint,  the  effect,  was  not  perceptible.  His  per- 
formance was  about  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Weinlieh  played  and  sang  the  part  of 
"Caspar"  in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  He  has  a 
very  fine  voice,  and  he  is  a  good  actor.  Perhaps 
severe  justice  might  demand  harsher  criticism  of 
some  portion  of  the  performance  of  these  singers, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  liberal,  for  sev 
eral  reasons  ;  first,  great  superiority  is  not  claimed 
for  them  ;  second,  this  was  the  opening  night,  and 
the  singers  were  not  accustomed  to  each  other,  or 
assured  of  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  ;  third,  the 
orchestra  was  shockingly  bad.  The  orchestration  of 
thr  opera  is  about  the  most  delightful  portion  of  it, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  was  given  in  a  verv  wretch- 
ed manner.  Mr,  Carl  Anschutz,  the  leader,  evidentlv 
entertained  such  an  opinion  of  it  himself,  for  he.  in- 
dulged audibly  in  continual  criticisms  of  a  very  for- 
cihle  character.  The  chorus,  also,  was  very  small 
and  very  poor.  We  hope  Mr.  Grau  will  remedy  the 
defects  in  these  two  important  particulars.  Plenty 
of  good  singers  and  instrumental  musicians  can  he 
procured  in  this  city.  This  evening  Martha  will  be 
given  with  a  cast  including  Frederiei,  Rotter,  and 
Messrs,  Dimmer  and  Formes. 

Nov  23.  We  quote  the  Bulletin  again  : 
Mr.  Grau  has  ventured  bravely  info  newer  fields, 
an.!  has  presented  a  series  of  operas,  some  of  which 
we  have  not  heard  for  a  long  while,  all  of  which  are 
of  the  higher  class,  and  are  n.s  well  worth  hearing 
frequently  as  Trovatore  and  Norma:  Last  week  we 
had  Der  Freyschutz,  Martha,  Thr  Magic  Flute,  Fide- 
ho,  Fnusi  •  this  week  we  have  La  Dame  Blanche, 
Stradella,  La  Juive,  Don  Giovanni,  Jo>h,i-t  /".<.  Diabh 
For  his  enterprise  in  catering  in  this  manner  to  the 
public  taste  Mr.  Grau  deserves  great  credit,  and  if 
as  much  care  had  been  displayed  at  first  in  the  or- 
ganization of  his  orchestra  and  chorus,  as  is  mani- 
fested now,  we  believe  he  would  have  met  with  even 
more  generous  encouragement. 

Last  night  Boieldicu's  opera,  La  Dame  Blanche, 
was  produced  to  the  largest  audience  of  the  season 
It  was  performed  last  night  very  cleverly  by  the 
Gi  rman  company.  Mr.  Hahelmann  carried  off  most 
of  the  honors,  in  the  roh  of  "George  Brown,"  apart 
which  requires  for  its  just  presentation  a  noble  voice 
and  fine  histrionic  powers.  Mr  flabelmann  acquit- 
ted himself  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  his  vo 
calizafion  being  particularly  good.  liis  "Robin 
Adair,"  of  course,  received  especial  commendation 
from  fhe  audience  ;  but  it  was  not.  sung  in  a  better 
manner  titan  other  melodies  incident  to  the  part. 
Mines.  Johannsen  and  Dziuba  also  played  and  sa"g 
admirably  well,  and  Messrs  Formes,  Weinlieh  and 
Amend  were  good  in  their  respective  parts.  The 
orchestra,  under  Mr.  Dietrich's  direction,  was  im- 
measurably better  than  it.  was  at  any  time  last  week, 
and  there  was  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
singing  of  the  chorus.  To-night  Stradella  will  be 
presented. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

II    mio    dolor.      (My   Sorrow),     Romanza.     4. 

BA  to  P.  Guglielmo.  35 

A  beautiful  Larghett.o  movement,  full  of  pathos. 
La  Partenza.      (The  Parting).    4.     D  minor,  to 

f  sharp.  Schimon.   35 

An  agi toted  and   tender  expression  of  sentiments 
indicated  tiy  the  title. 

Non  Partir.     (And  wilt  thou  go).     3.     F,  to  g. 

Boott.  35 
My  pretty  little  blonde.     .3.     A  to  f.  Pratt.  30 

Hornist  and  Musketeer.     Bass  or  Baritone  Song. 
4.     E6  to  e.  Alt.  50 

An  artistic  and  very  descriptive  composition. 

Par  Excellence.     3.     B/.,  to  f.  Paul.  50 

Instrumental. 

Fantasie  Brillante  from  Ambroise  Thomas's 

Hamlet.     6.     B6,  Ketterer.  75 

A  brilliant,  masterly  affair,  requiring   considerable 
power  of  execution. 
Village  Green  Polka.     3.     C.  Roe.  40 

Haydn's   celebrated    Oxen  Waltz.     3.     C. 

Knight.  .30 
Oh!  My!   Schottisehe.     3.     Be.  Bussenius.  35 

Au  elegant,  and  excellent  schottisehe. 
Ein  Herz,  ein  sinn.    (One  heart  one  soul).  Polka 
Mazurka.     4.     C.  Strauss.  40 

A  choice  Polka  Mazourka,  in  Strauss's  captivating 
style. 
Re  Rayon  Schottisehe.     3.     E/>.  WhiltaJcer.  30 

Twelve  Piano  Foite  Pieces.  Kuhe    ea.  40 

1  Romance  Mehul's  Joseph.     (On  the  Trem- 

olando. 

2  'Tweie  vain  to  tell.     (Swiss  Air).    Repeat- 

ed Notes. 

3  Duetto.     Elisire  d'Amore.     (Staccato). 

4  Oft  in  the  stilly  night.      (Legato). 

5  Robin  Adair.      (The  Shake). 

6  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.     (Grace 

Notes  ) 

7  Blue  bells  of  Scotland.     (Scales). 

8  Casta  Diva.     (The  cantabile). 

<.i  Russian  Hymn.     (Reversed  positions). 

10  Chorus.     II  Fiauto  Magieo.     (Thirds). 

11  Ah!  che  la  morte.     (Arpeggios). 

12  Charlie  is  my  darling.      (Octaves). 

All  admirably  adapted  to  exemplify  their  respective 
characteristics. 

Remember  me.     Nocturne.     4.     G.  Brinkennan.  30 

The  White  Rose  Polka.     3.     F.  Turner.  30 

Month  of  May  Waltzes.     2.     G:  L.  M.  C.  30 

Books. 

Bordexes'  Mass  in  F.  For  Soprano  Voices 
Solo  and  Chorus,  with  additional  Tenor 
and  Bass  parts  (ad.  lib.  and  English  words. 
Adapted  by  T  B,   \ 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  livzhrsr  note,  if  on  the  stafl 
in  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 
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two  cents  for  every  fourounces, or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
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expeDSe  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Bach's  Passion  Music. 

[From  the  German  of  C    II    Bitted  I 
Bach,  according  to   the   statements   of  Mizler 
am]    Forkel,    wrote    five     Pa  don  -Mu  ih 

,•1,11. Ml. 

These  prob  ibly  stoo  1  in  connection  with  those 
jh;  full-year  courses  of  Church  Music,  which 
Mizler  mentions  in  his  catalogw  of  works  left 
behind  him  by  the  great  i inoscr. 

Of  those  liv.-  Passions  two  only  have  come 
down  to  us:  1.  "The  St.  John  Passion,"  and  2. 
"The  Passion  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Sainl 
Matthew." 

A  third  Passions-Oratorium,  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  of  which  a  copy  written  in 
Bach's  own  hand  exists  in  Munich,  and  a  trans- 
cript at  Berlin,  the  latter  bearing  the  mark  "di 
J.  S.  Bach  in  Leipzig,"  is  open  to  most  rca 
ble  doubts  regarding  its  authenticity.  .  .  . 

I.  Tii i:  P issios  ai  cording  ro  St.  John. 

This  is  probably  the  older  of  the  two.  But 
the  date  of  its  composition  canuot  be  positively 
ascertained.  We  only  know  that  Bach  submit- 
ted this  work  to  repeated  revision,  and  that  he 
set  out  to  work  it  over  again  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Matthew  Passion,  which  was  pei  form- 
ed in  1  729. 

The  poem  seems  to  have  sprung  essentially 
from  himself,  at  least  to  have  been  prepared  after 
his  express  designs.  It  leans  upon  the  tcxl  to 
the  Passion-Musics,  which  Brocke  had  mitten  in 
Hamburg,  which  had  been  composed  by  II  indcl, 
Telemann,  Keiser  and  Mattheson,  and  to  which 
Bach  was  no  stranger,  since  he  had  himself  cop- 
ied off  the  score  of  Handel's  composition.  But 
this  text  did  not  reproduce  the  Gospel  simply, 
but  translated  into  (  partly  )  very  wretched  i 

Tl pic  tone  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and    the 

mystical  element  in  this  apostle's  conception  of 
Christianity,  conspicuous  also  in  the  text  to 
Bach's  composition,  may  hive  been  the  occasion 
of  Bach's  following,  in  the  putting  together  of 
the  work,  a  more  dogmatic  philosophical  ! 
tion.thui  was  the  case  later  in  the  Matthew  Pas- 
sion, which  passes  more  into  the  sphere  of  imme- 
diate life  and  moves  in  a  more  lyrical   mood. 

On  the  whole,  the  poetic  structure  of  the  St. 
John  Passion  is  very  simple. 

The  18th  and  19th  chapters  of  the  Evangel- 
ist, beginning  with  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  form  the 
groundwork.  Numerous  Chorales,  two  Choruses 
(for  the  introduction  and  conclusion),  and  eight 
Airs  for  single  voices,  with  various  in  part  very 
ali-.: imc i  reflections  on  the  sufferings  of  the  I.  rd, 
are  interpolated  amid  the  Bible  words.  In  the 
narrative  of  Peter's  denial  the  composer  has 
supplied  from  other  Gospels  whal  is  wanting  in 
St.  .John  :  "And  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 
So  too,  for  greater  completeness,  he  has  im  lurl  1 
the  words  near  the  end  of  the  27th  chapter  ol 
St.  Matthew  :  "And  behold  '.  the  veil  ol  the  tem- 
ple was  rent,"  &c. 

The  ideal  Christian  Church,  which  takes  so 
prominent   a   part  in  the  action  in  the  Matthew- 


Pa:   ion,  we  do  not   find   here   characterized    as 

such.     The  great  drama,  which  depicts  tl nd 

of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  passes  before  us  

scntially  the    simple   form  which    the   Eve 
has  given  it.     Ii  is  simply  (h    Go  pel,  which  it  is 
the    object    ol     this    Church  music  to  aim 
to  us. 

Bui  the  great  master,  who  wrote  his  sacred 
works  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  believing, 
pious  Christian  heart,  may  well  have  con  idered, 
that  on  the  one  hand    the    1  mg  dl  m  n  GoS] 

citatives  might   have  awi Heel   en  tin 

listening  coi  he  r  hand 

th icasional   Choruses   and    Arias,  with  all  the 

loi  of  in- '  i  ami  ntal  effect  and  the  declam  l- 
tion    ol    the    singers,   might    ea 
t  'i.ii:  ch  music  too  much  of  a  concert   i  bai  .1  I 
To  avoi  1  men  item-,  the  connected  musical  pieces 
between  the  recitatives  were  necessary.     But  at 
the  same  time,  to  -•■cure  the  church-like  1  ' 
ter  of  the  work,  and  to   bring   the  entire   music 
belonging  to  the    liturgical    p  irl    of  the     ei  1  i  :e 
of     that     time     nearer     to     the     ci 

it,  he    made    use    of    the    Ch  n  de       The 
ing  ci  ingn  2  il  ion  was  als  1  to  have  an  oppor- 
to    |  .11 1   in    the  song       I  fnforl  unati 
1,  ive    no   infurinati  m    as  to  how  Car  this  pui 
of   the   composer   was   carried    out    in    practice. 
When  we   reel   in   the  work   of   Rochlitz  ".F 
/■  .  Toil       "  (Vol  t  IS),  that 

Bach's  way  of  tn  P 

■       . 
....  n   Ora  ' 

/     ■  « c  may 

take   11    foi    "i  intcd   as  certain,  that  he  read 

this  end  e  pei  tally  tin  ci  ation  of  the 

Choral  song. 

This  semi-dramatic    way  of  treating   a    relig- 

ibject   was    no    invention    of  Bach's   own. 

Apart  from  the  facl  thai  such  performan 1  were 

known  in  the  churches  of  Italy,    from    the  very 

beginning  of  the  Opera,  and  were  even  pi 
sented    in    costume    (Tor   example   the    religious 
drama,  "  L'anima  c  ,"  by  ]  del   1  lav  i- 

Here,  performed  in  the  year  c in  the  c;   . 

di  lla   \  al    Rome)     apart    too   from    the 

Passion     pi  and    Passion    plays,    wlm  h 

wei  e  introdu  ed  in  many  parts  of  Germany  at  a 
verv  early  period,  and  which  are  still  customa  y 
In  cert  tin  |  wing  the  old  traditional  ten- 

dency to  dramatize  the  sufferings  of  the  Loi  1  at 

:  ■;,  1,     %  irious  attempts  had    1 n  made 

by  Bach  himself  to  bring  the  Passion  vividly   be- 

us  in  this  half  dramatic  manner  through  the 
aid  of  song.  There  the  acting  persons,  the  cho- 
ruses, and  the  ideal  church  or  congregation  v.  re 
treated  in  a  matter  altogether  like  that  which 
we  find  in  Bach,  and  even  the  employment  of 
■  I.  ch  irale  h  id  found  its  place  in  precisely  the 
same  wav  as  with  him.  The  Passion  musii  5, 
like  the  church  Cantatas,  formed  a  part  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  divine  service.  On  G  I 
1'  iday,  even  in  the  smallest  church,  tie  history 
of  the  Passion  of  Chris!  was  represented  musico- 
dramatically,  or    oratorically,    according    to    the 


In  Leipzig  the  performance,  at  the  time  of 
Bach,  alternated  between  tie  St.  Thomas  and 
rhi  St.  Nicolai  church,  which  docs  net  seem  to 
have  been  the  case  before.     Moreover  these  per- 

:s  were  made  known  to    the    public   by 

printed   announcements. 

Bach  had  found  the  general  form  of  this  great 
Vrt  work,  essentially,  ready   to    his    hands.      To 
him  it  was  reserved  to  ennoble  it,  to  develop  it 
.  highest  pei  fcctii  n.  *  *  *  * 
The  division  of  the  work  into  two   parts    indi- 
cates that  ii  was  de  igned  to  be    pei  formed    one 
part,   before,   om-    aftoi    the  preaching  on    Good 
Friday. 

The    G  ispel    narrative    itself  is    treated    in    a 
simple  Recitative  form  and  a    igned  to  the  Ten 
or.     The  persons  there  introduced    as  speaking 
(Christ,  Peter,  Pilate,  his  maid,  the  servants  of 
the  High  P  !  directly  in  the   a  I 

ion  So  too  we  find  the  choruses  of  the  Jews 
and  Priest  5,  as  thej  G  ispel,  drama- 

tized in  charai  teristic  manner.  In  all  these  re- 
there  1-  a  ce>t. mi  corresponding  treat- 
men*  between  this  work  and  the  Matthew-Pas- 
sion. Bui  here  all  is  simpler,  more  easily  com- 
prehended Neither  in  length  of  time  nor  in 
the  general  intentions  of  the  whole  are  cei 
limits  of  organic  form  exceeded. 

This  shows  itself  not  merely  in  the  arrange- 
ment ef  the  poem,  but  also  in  its  musical  treat- 
We  knew  of  comparative  estimates  of 
the  two  works,  in  which  the  simpler  characti  rof 
the  St.  J  Pa  ion  and  the  1  icher  moulding  of 
to  the  Si  M  itthew  arc  set  in  contrast 
on  the  ground  ol   the  intei  nal  racterisl ics   of 

the  '  n  1  Evangel  ts  To  del. ire  such  a  suppo- 
sition nice.  :  ;  wrong  in  a  man  like  Bacb, 
would  cerl  ■    bold. 

Vet  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  the  great 
rd  difference  between  the  two  works  is  to 
:ribed  to  this  inward  difference  of  charac- 
ter. Eminent  as  Bach's  gift  of  conception  and 
p  iv,  ■■:  if  presi  1.  il  ion  «v  ei  e,  he  had  not,  we  may 
well  believe,  when  he  wrote  the  St.  John  Passion, 
yet  attained  to  the  height,  to  the  great  combina- 
tion of  all  the  means,  by  which  he  could  excite 
our  admiration,  nay  astonishment  in  the  later, 
so  much  greater  work.  But  this  anticipatary 
judgment  is  net  meant  to  take  from  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  now  before  us. 

I  as  with    a    chorus    executed    in    grand 

style. 

a.      Tin:    Ixii: a  roRY    Cnop.rs. 

Thischorus,  founded  on  thi  wordsofthe  Psalmist  : 
"Lord,  our  God.  whose  glory  is  in  all  the  lands, 
show  us  by  thy  Passion,"  etc,  terms  an  intr 
tion  of  a  general,  religious,  Christian  purport 
the  prayer  for  a  true  faith,  which  would 
fain  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  a  realiza- 
tion  of  the  sufferings  ol  the  Lord. 

1. 1  its  place   stood    formerly   the  Chorale:  "O 

man,  bewail  thy  sins  so  great."     Bach,  in  his  last 

revision  of  the  work,  has  taken    this   away    from 

here,  and  ti  it  to  the  close  of   the    first 

of  the  Matthew-Passion,  where  it   produces 
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such  :i  sublime  effect.     In  its  place  we  bave   the 
present  chorus. 

In  it,  besides    that    perfect  contrapuntal    and 

ban lie  treatment,  such   as  always    Hows    from 

Bach's  pen,  that  intrinsic  worth  which  becomes 
tin'  serious  grandeur  "I'  the  solemnity,  we 
also  liml  the  fine  traits  of  symbolical  mean- 
ing not  despised,  by  which  the  great  master 
thought  to  make  the  beginning  of  tin:  history  of 
tlio  Lord's  suffering  present  to  oui  minds. 

Above  the  bass  moving  in  short  connected 
notes  upon  an  organ  point,  and  the  orchestra  of 
stringed  instruments  preparing  in  an  earnest  fig- 
ure for  the  choral  song  of  praise  and  thanks, 
rises  a  mournful  melody.  Long,  sustained  tones 
of  flutes  and  oboes  meet  above  the  heaving  mass- 
es of  tone.  They  begin  their  mournful  song 
anew  with  the  entrance  of  the  chorus,  which, 
after  three  brief  and  strongly  marked  exclama- 
tions of  "Lord,  Lord,"  proceeds  in  a  brilliant, 
but  thoroughly  earnest  figure  to  extol  the  majes- 
ty of  the  Lord.  Unlimited  and  infinite,  it  seems 
to  swell  and  roar  around  us,  and  lift  us  on  the 
rising  Hood.  The  praise  of  the  Lord  resounds  in 
strains  which  minor  the  gloomy  character  of  the 
approaching  action.  Above  them  that  funereal 
hymn  of  flutes  and  oboes  sounds  on.  Only  twice, 
at  the  words  :  "that  Thou  the  true  Son  of  God," 
do  the  lamenting  instruments  take  up  for  a  mo- 
ment the  figured  movement  of  the  stringed  quar- 
tet. It  is  impossible  to  hear  this  chorus  without 
deeply  feeling  in  one's  inmost  soul,  how  mightily 
the  conflict,  the  wrestling  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Son  of  God  with  the  sufferings  ordained  to  hi  mi 
is  prepared  ;  how  under  the  superb  structure  of 
this  hymn  of  praise  the  serious  tragedy  begins,  of 
which  the  master  will  bring  before  our  eyes  the 
full  development. 

As  in  the  orchestra  he  carries  the  antitheses 
through  to  the  very  limits  of  the  attainable,  so 
also  in  the  treatment  of  the  chorus  we  remark 
traits  of  individual  mastery,  such  as  are  only 
found  in  Bach.  We  know  that  he  wrote  this 
chorus  after  the  Matthew-Passion  was  finished, 
and  after  he  had  transferred  to  that  the  chorale 
originally  intended  for  the  introduction  to  this. 
The  theme  of  the  hymn  of  praise  breaks  off  after 
1 2  measures,  to  pass  over  into  another  theme 
fugue-like  in  its  treatment,  which  repeats  itself 
later  in  th'e  words  :  -'Show  us  through  Thy  Pas- 
sion." 

No  one,  who  knows  the  two  Passions  of  Bach, 
will  hear  this  theme  without  being  at  once  remind- 
ed, with  all  the  difference  of  melody  and  contra- 
puntal working,  of  the  "Let  Him  be  crucified" 
in  the  Matthew-Passion.  Bach  certainly  has  not 
set  these  words  just  so  and  not  otherwise  without 
a  definite  purpose.  As  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  whole  work,  to  which  he  afterwards  prefixed 
this  chorus,  did  not  allow  the  use  of  other  more 
extensive  means  of  preparing  the  hearers  in  a 
right  earnest,  vivid  manner  for  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  sufferings,  he  was  obliged  to  let  the  image 
of  the  cross  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude at  once,  beforehand,  through  the  character 
he  lent  to  this  theme.  lie  has  taken  from  the 
work  a  masterpiece  in  withdrawing  the  Chorale. 
But  in  this  chorus  he  has  known  how  to  replace 
it  by  another  masterpiece  which  surely  is  its 
peer. 

b.     The  Recitation  or  the  Gostet,. 
After  the  introductory  chorus,  begins  at  once  the 
recitation  of  the  Gospel.  The  recitations  through- 


out are.  simple,   accompanied  only  by    tie-    organ 

and  the  f lam.  tit:;!  bass.       In  the  noblest  st  vie 

declaimed  in  strict  observance  of  the  word  sound, 
il  car, '.  'i  n  seld  m,  and  only  at  some  marked 
gestion  of  the  text,  passes  into  the  arioso  element, 
and  into  thai  s  n't  of  musical  painting  so  peculiar 
to  Bach.  For  example,  at  the  repetition  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  :  "The  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  Shall  I  not  drink  it  V"  So  too  in  the 
long-drawn  mournful  melodic  phrases  of  the 
twice  repealed  words  of  Peter  :  "And  wept,  bit- 
terly ;"  then  at  the  words  of  Christ  :  "Then 
would  my  servants  fight  ;"  but  above  all,  at  the 
narrative  of  the  Evangelist  :  "Then  Pilate  took 
Jesus  and  scourged  Him,"  in  which  Bach  gives 
free  play  to  his  pictorial  bent  in  a  long  drawn  fig- 
ure over  the  sharply  marked  bass.  The  musical 
rendering  of  our  Lord's  words  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Recitative.  It  remains  all 
the  time  in  pure,  simple  Recitative  style. 

(To  be  Continued). 


Handel's  "Semi-Keligious  Oratorios." 

[From  Hie  Orchestra,  Nov.  19.] 

November  and  December  are  the  months  for 
the  winter  campaign  in  choral  music,  when  Han- 
del and  his  oratorios  are  specially  in   the  ascend- 
ant.     We    sav  "Handel    and    his    oratorios,"  al- 
though after  those  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Israel 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  certain 
of    being    heard    in    the    course   of   the    season. 
Handel,  for   about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  gave 
unbrokenly  twelve  grand  oratorio  performances, 
year  after  year,  and  it  was  by  these  and  not   his 
operatic  speculations  that   he   realized    the   thou- 
sands he  bequeathed  at  his  death.     That  orato- 
rio nights  with   the   Harmonic  Society  in  Exeter 
Hall  bave  not  always  proved  successful  in   a  pe- 
euniarv  regard,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  this 
honorable  society  has  not   followed    in   the  wake 
of  the  great  composer  who  established  the  fashion 
in   this  country.     The   Harmonic  Society  insists 
upon  giving  the  whole,  of  the  particular  oratorio 
— good,  bad    and    indifferent — and    nothing  but 
the  oratorio.      Handel,  on  the  contrary,  gave  his 
oratorios  with  "additions"  and  "shortenings,"  with 
one,  two,  and  even  three  concertos  on  the  organ, 
Italian  songs  interspersed  here  and  there — oppor- 
tunities to  show  off  Mine.  Cuzzoni  (who  in  those 
days  of   comparative   economy   received    £2000 
for  her  annual  engagement),  Signoras  Frances- 
ana,  Frazi,  Strada,  Faustina,  and  his  many  other 
great  stars  in   the  dramatic  sphere.     Nor  was  he 
at  all  particular  in  what  he  called  an  oratorio. 
Hercules  in  some  of  bis    odd   labors  figured  with 
him    as   a   character   sufficiently  obedient  to  the 
gods  to  be  classed  as  the  heroic-religious  person- 
age worthy  of  being  admitted  with  the  old  bibli- 
cal heroes  into  the  mystic  circle ;  and  even  Sem- 
ele,  who  jilted   Athamas,  her  betrothed,  for  the 
more  mighty  Jove,  and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  for  her  vanity  and   impudence,  was   cast 
"  after   the   manner  of  an   oratorio."     The   Har- 
monic Society  occasionally  patronize  Samson  and 
Solomon,  Judas   and   Joshua,  but    steadfastly  de- 
cline to  meddle  with   either  Semele  or  Hercules. 
Upon    the  same  principle  it  sets  on  one  side  the 
ever-living  ode  of  John  Dryden — the  Alexander's 
beast,  and   the   not   less   entertaining,  although 
more  lowly  and  simple,  Acis and  Oalaleaof  John 
Gay.     Until  all  the  professedly  religious  oratori- 
os of  Handel   have    been    made   familiar  to   the 
music  loving  public,  perhaps   it   may  be    thought 
unnecessary  for  the  society  to  relax   the  strict 
rule   in   this   regard — that  of  eschewing  the  my- 
thologies.     Still   an  exception  might  be  made  for 
the  wonderful  oratorio  or  serenata  of  S  mi  le,  he- 
cause   so   great   and   so  short,   and   requiring   so 
little  of  "shortening.',  and  possibly  nothing  in  the 
way  of  addition.     The   tale  of  Semele   points   a 
moral,  and  the  Formosa  of  Thebes  in  the  hands 
of  Hand  •!    can    be    listened    to   with  profit  md 
never  without  interest.      Semele   is    about    to   be 
married  to  Prince  Athamas,  and   the  drama  com- 
mences   with    an     august    wedding    ceremonial. 


( '.;, I n.i:  ,  lii  r   father,   King  of   '!  hi  '••■-.   o  n 

the  priests,  and   the   piiesis   c suit  lie-  oracle; 

but  Jupiter,  who  has  seen  tie-  young  beauty,  and 
decided    upon    quite    another    thing   than  thai  ot 

ri  e.'.'  n    h    .    i    bel  rothed,  direel     I he  oi  acle 

to  portend   the  direst  misi  hief  from  the  alliance, 
compels   the    king   to  change  bis  mind,  and    put 
an  end  to  the  ceremony.     Meanwhile   the  auto- 
ci  at  of  <  ilvmpus  has  prepared  a  -  weei  little  spot 
of  his  own  for  the   reception  of  the  young  lady, 
and   has  her  supernaturally  conveyed   into  the 
lone  paradise.     He  prefers  his  suit,  and  Athamas 
is  forgotten  ;  the  god   is   too  strong  for  frail  mor- 
tality ;  Semele  has  everything  she  can   desire; 
curiosity  cannot  suggest   more    than   that   which 
surrounds  her.      Put    Jupiter  has  a  wife,  who  has 
not  been    unobservant  of  tin  se   doings,  and   as- 
suming the  shape  of  Semele's  sister,  the  innocent 
Ino,  goes   to    the   sequestered    bower,  and    talks 
over  the  event  with  the  unsuspecting  happy  one. 
Semele  is  induced  to  request  the  mighty  Jove  to 
appear  in   all   his  true  majesty,  and  no  words  of 
remonstrance  on  his  part  can  lead  her  to  forego 
the  request.     He  does  so,  and   the   poor  girl   is 
burnt  to  a  cinder.     The  moral  is  plain;  young 
ladies  must  not  resign  their  solemn  engagements 
for  pretty  bowers,  sweet  isles,  and  the  soft  speech- 
es of  middle-aged  gentlemen.     The  theme  tickled 
Handel  much  ;  it  fell  in  with  his  own  heart;  for 
he  tiad,  it  is  said,  been   treated  in  much  the  same 
fashion  when   about  the    age  of  Athamas.     The 
scenes  are  all  drawn   out  with  a  most  masterly 
hand  ;  the  choral  effects  superb  ;  the  recitatives, 
grand:  the   supernatural    portrayed   in    his   best 
way,  and    the    songs   in    his    finest,   style,   some 
indeed,  not  to  be  surpassed.     The  serenata   of 
Acis  and  Galatea,  noble  and   varied  as  it  is,  and 
inimitable  in    its   own  way,  is   not   so   large   or 
so  highly  wrought    as  the    Semele.     Handel  was 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year  when  he  penned  the  lat- 
ter,  and   age   had   not  touched   bis   imaginative 
power,   but   long   experience    had   given    him    a 
terseness  and  condensation  of  expression  not  to 
be  found  in   the  earlier  serenata.      There  are  no 
unmeaning  recitatives,  and   the   chief  portion    of 
the  declaimed  dialogue   is   beyond    measure  fine. 
Handel  of  course  lengthened  its  performance  by 
his  organ  concerto  playing,  which   he   introduced 
here  and  there  in  all  his   oratorios  without  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  his  drama.     In   these   days 
the  Handel  concerto  for  the  organ  in  such   situa- 
tions will   not   do.     The  enormous  orchestra,  so 
bright,  brilliant,  massive,   and   contrasted,  would 
deaden  the  ear  to  anything   that  could   be  heard 
from  the  organ,  which   at  best  is  but  a  miserable 
imitation  of  the   orchestra.     There   is,    however, 
an   inexhaustible   mine  of  orchestral  music  to  be 
found  in   the  overtures  to  Handel's  operas;  ami 
many  a   sleepy  point    in    the    Handelian    drama 
might  be  enlivened  by  the    interpolation   of  one 
of  these  short   and   energetic  symphonies.     The 
practice  would  only  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Han- 
delian principle — please  the  audience  at  all  risks. 
He  relieved  his  hearers  in  the  Israel  with  his  best 
Italian  sopranos  in  some  of  his  best  Italian  arias; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  organ  had  become 
somewhat  too  familiar,  introduced  the  violin  con- 
certo played  by  the    Paganini  of  his  day.     We 
may  be  sure  that  Handel — if  now  living — would 
only  live  for  one  thing — to  fill  Exeter  Hall:  and 
fill   it   he  would    by  cutting  and  clipping,  adding 
and  contrasting,  playing  himself,  and  getting  oth- 
ers to  play,  drafting  in  Italian  vocalists  with  Eng- 
lish, in  short  attempting  everything  until  he  had 
accomplished  bis  purpose.      We  now  hear  so   lit- 
tle of  Handel's  semi-religious  oratorios,  because 
il  is  insisted  that  the  audience  shall  listen  to  them 
just   as   the   composer   left  them.     Handel  never 
left  them  alone;  he  was  ever  changing,  ami  try- 
ing after  new  points  and   new  effects.     Imagine 
him    the    present    director    of   bis    great    choral 
works,  and  the  knife  would   ever  be  in  his  hand, 
the  red  pencil  ready  between    his   lips.      He  well 
knew  that  although   the   public  liked  grand  cho- 
ruses, they  liked    much  better  great  singers  in 
grand  songs.     He  paid  one  of  his  tenor  vocalists 
as  much  as  £4000  for  the  season,  and  high  prices 
for  high  singers  was  ma  novelty  in  his  rime.     The 
songs  remain,  although  both  composer  and  vocal- 
ist have  departed.     Why  not  make  use  of  them  ? 
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Why  no!    excise  the   dragginn,  unmeaning,  and 
useless  rleclamati  in,  tin   silly  by-p 
I  ii :  I    old-fashi  on  ed    pass  a  ge ,  th  e  vv     ' .     In 
insert,  as  the  cooipo  cr  did,  the  soil"  and  i 
and  instrumental    piece    thai    nev  u     lire.     "  See 
the  conquering   hi  ro   comes"  was  not  written  for 
the  Judas,  nor   the  "Dead  March"  for  the  Saul. 
Both  are  translations  from  other   oratorios;  an  I 
that  which  Handel  thought  good  to  do  cannol  be 
reprehensible  as  a  principle.     Sum  on  and   Solo- 
mon tiri',  mil  I'm M 1 1  the  greal  p ts  lying  in  these 

works,  but  from  the  utterly  faded  character  of 
scenes  altogether  without  interest,  and  quite  un- 
connected with  the  real  story.     No   one   wants 

them,  in ■   could    miss  them.     The    musii  ian 

dislikes  them,  the  amateur  runs  away  from  them. 
Why  olTend  both  from  the  wish  to  preserve  a 
ruin  Handel  himsell  never  recognized?  Why 
destroy  the  chance  of  success,  and  keep  back  the 
unknown  mid  priceless  jewels  of  the  author  by 
playing  and  singing  what  he  himself  would  tear 
ii 1 1  and  put  into  the  fire  ?  When  are  we  I"  hear 
the  D,  !s/i  r  :ar  or  the  Athaliah,  if  this  law  is  to  be 
kept?  What  is  to  become  ol  the  Then  '  ra  and 
the  Susanna,  the  Joseph  an  I  the  H<  zander  Ba- 
ins '  The  Athaliah — written  for  Oxford  and 
Oxford  lions  is  a  marvellously  fresh  work  oven 
as  it  stands;  it  brought  him  a  heap  of  money  at 
Oxford,  which  he  took,  and  the  offer  ol  a  I1" 
tor's  degree,  which  he  would  not  take.  Bui 
grand  and  pleasing  as  is  this  oiMic.no.  it  cant 
stand  alongside  of  the  Susanna  or  the  V" 
in  high  tragic  intot  est,  nor  in 
and  expre:  ton.  1  landel  was  a  mui  Ii  stroi 
man  in  1 748  than  he  was  in  1733.  Three  score 
years  had  told  off  their  summers,  and  his  brighl 
brown  hair  had  turned  to  silver  ;  bill  his  power 
nl'  original  conception,  his  inspired  grasp  of  the 
situation,  remained  with  him,  and  his  modes  of 
using  all  that,  mind  and  feeling  taughl  him  had 
culminated  to  i  ho  utmost  pitch  of  pet  lection. 

Ii'  Handel  could  give  twelve  oratorio  perform- 
ances annually  for  a  lull  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  imagine    the  same  thing  could 
be  done  now  with  tin'  m  i   ■'■  he  has  left,  and  with 
a  certainty   of   pecuniary    success   provided    his 
rule  be  adopted  of  relieving  the  drama  of 
does   not    tell,   by   shortenings,  by    additions,  by 
song's  by  great  vocalists,  instrumental  movements 
hv  a  fini'  band,  and.  it'  necessary,  the  solo  by  tl 
last  now  foreigner.     Where  there  was  one  listen- 
ing amateur   in    Handel's  day  there   are    now  a 
hnnili  cd       nay .    live    hundred  ;    and    the 
things  ol   the  composer  are  now  so  grandh    ;ivc 
that  their  effects  are  fell   on   all   sides      He  only 
requires   the   same   chances   he   seized    tip 
himself  to   keep  Ins   position  as  the  sreat' 
turio  composer  the  world  h  is  e\  er  si  en. 


Ruth. 

ir :.  ■     i'  ■      Mall  G  '..'i     1 

Tiic  "Sacred  Pit  itor.il  "  hciml  in  r  setcr  I  [nil  1  i  ;i 
night  was  produced  at  the  Hercfo  tl  d  n\\  il  ol  I  Si  .'. 
mui  condemned  wil  nitv       Herr  <  Joldsi  hmidt, 

the  composer,  moved   perhaps   hy    the  tone  ol   criti 
cism,  theroupon  amended  bis  work    anil    took    it    to 
II. milliner,  in  which  place,  unci  hy  a  selecl  :m 
it  was  received  with  favor.     Ruth  might  have  made 
a   triumphal   progrc  -   through   the    German    towns 

I  being  in  no'cii.l: w  ;;;i  t'     .,; :-   foggy  state  of 

i  i'Ttiiati    ma  ic),    but   Herr   Gold 

have  hankered  after  ho ge  lion,  :l,  ■    British   Mor 

<i  ■  'ii      Hon  e  the  perfoi  mnnee  ol  last  ni   hi 

It  is  due  to  Herr  i  loldschmidl    to  itnothing 

about  the  revised  Ruth  ;    as,  how  c\  er,     ■    ■ 
vat  in!    ■.'.  ill  mci     the  <■       n  ol    the  en     . 

shall  a voi. I  critic  sm  in   ch  tail,     Tl  ■•  libn  tto  calls  for 
l.cit  one  ic'iiiiii  k,  which  is,  story  in  nn 

exti  erne  .  matter  of'-fact  way  live  one  must  ad- 
mil  the  Biblical  nai  rative  to  be  made  charmiuj 
life  like  by  tl  :  i  lintiteness  of  its  particulars.  But, 
for  mimical  purposes,  the  minutene  stands  in  the 
way.  In  treating  such  a  story  the  com]  ir 
ventui  upon  prc-Kapha  lite  detail  without  an  inar- 
tistic re  till  lii'  .'l!  enough  lo  read  ol  ..il  that 
took  place  in  the  Imn  I  I,  or  al  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem :  Ian  in  Ru  h  tic  se  purlieu!  feci 

which  may  c pn  nsuess  with   the 

tivo-  supplied  to  I  [andi  I  by   1  h     Morel  I.     An  '  Irato 
rio,  howei  not  a  drama  having 

no  action,  i      n  that  action  ma1 

smmii1:   ,       J  ailing   to  this,    Herr    I  foil! 


has  encumbered  bis    libretto    with    narrative, 
to  havi  :. 

■    ■    ■  1       e   are  n   few 

of  the  foi 
serve  :  Fl  Men 

luit  1.1".  imidt  has  used  mo 

■[.'    !  .I  ■■ 
I  Indouhtedly,  this  systi  m  of  empl    ■         tin    on 
to  enforce  the  meaning  of  overj   sentence  is   capable 
of  great  effects — witness    the    accompanied    dial 
ot  Mendelssohn's  Antiyom  .    <1  .'■". — ,    .1 ' 
bin  tic  judgment  ami  skill  of  a   master  ni  o    require  1 
to  produce  them       [n  our  opinion  ! !   n  i  loldsohmidt 

■millv  failed.     As  an  exam]  le  of   - 
which  to-  rccitatn es  arc  made,  take  the    long    serii 

1  -     led,    "In    tin'   I ic   ot    N  i'"   :   "  -:i,' ;..  luetion 

eleven  bars  ;  voice,  one  bar;     inl   rlndc,  tour    bars; 

voice,  two  bai         interlude   eitrht  ha      ;     and 

When  to  this  wo  add    tluii    Herr   G  t's 

oil'  stral  episodes  are  neither  apposil  i  nor  nn  n 

It   will  br  in  ' 

of  /.'  '/■'/  In  oil-  ".  itli  lb. "ii       It  very  i 

al    weakness    of  a    composer    is    bis    I 
;th,  and  Herr  Gold 
in  pom'      He  so  evidi  hit  mas 

ten  "i   the  orchestra,  lid    not 

as  an  orn  .  ithoul  words.     Wherev 

sible,  and  often  v.  here  it  won!         ■  any 

else  rch- 

cstral  episod 

;■       t      lily  on,  halt    every  I    ■  n     I      Herr 

( ii'  I     tnoi  II  pin  v-  an   inappro  ■      This,  in 

n  'ion    with    tlic    treatment   o 
the  most  return 
Hut  iln'1 1  ■  upon 

'I [err 
i  ioldsi  hmidt  olio 

form  is  n 

number  in  wl 
at  symuicti  ical  development.     'J 

i  this  a  merit, 
with  modern 
of  narrative,     lint  till  til 

llerr  Goldschn  [I 

tbcm        Wc    nee  1     ni  a.    Ir  iw    *    ■ 

[l 
ot  theme,  time,  and  kei  resth  ;sness 

tl    ■.    induce      \Vi 

asure  would  as   an 

bio  thing.       We    might  speak  ol 
*1 1  to  I  to  the  I  it  of  the  same 

fundamental  notioi 
sho w  that  R       rani 

n  km  oi  lodged  i  A       Iready 

slated,  any  ci  mid  be 

1     ■  :   ;  ro  not  1 

rd  nito  levin  ■  whai   is   bad    mil:'. 

[f  p  ."i  melody,  doul  tl 
and    imp!  and 

rid",  are — it  must  1 

] 
mot  its  m  /,'  inst  I 

;  ibtedly 

and,  if  to 

Iso  a  list  of  i  tlars  side,   fo 

....        A     A    .    any  student  i 
write  at  t  terly  devoid   ol 

I       ■  •         t  him.     Rut 

it  must  In-  remembi  ' 

\  ■        ■        tipal. 

With    refi  rence    to 
must  point  out  once  n      it  I   ol  that 

which   has   Herr   Wagi 

'in  c".  irywln  re,  and  is 
- 
sou. a,   agency.     Herr    Gold     bmidi    may   repudiate 
■ 

fo  I 
ory  wc  are  ii  i    Horr  Golc 

saltation       the  orche 

I     - 
that  t-'  :•  v."  -i -  for  1 

I  ■  ■     have  only  to  mid  unintel 

t.,  So  gods. 

Ion  for  the  fo      /'   '     n  mid  1 
audience  ;  ami  not  even   tin  streets 

'.  .1  a  largi       i  I 

t;i  ■  i "  a" e  of  M  ic.  Go  Ise  •  idt  Reappear- 
ance -  are,  m  many  quai  ters,  I  a  unfavoi  a 
bly  wl  en  tin  an  inl  istaining  the 
ier  day  W  ith  this  \  iew  wo 
are  not  at  all   d 1    to   quai  i  -■!  .    i  i  rei 

llll    til  ll   I'm   B  i    1         an    :o  ..I 

:   :  Golds  .        can  easily  c 

As  a  w  in    .'.  bo  came  foi "  .ml  to  do  her 

best  on  ii  ihalf  ol  I  ition  of   ber    hus- 

;.-'..       immui         'in    blame,    il 

Mine.     Ii-!  1 


Schmidt's  ap]         i     i  in    the   on  hesii  a    wo     h 

LUSe,    V,  ii  ,    [M. c  ... , 

I 

Jenny  Lin  it   with   wbi  lience 

I  it.     'J  .  '         red  a  great 

,  that 
u  to  "I-  in  ii  '  v. :;    plainly  manifest.      The  o 

ists  were  Mme    fatey,  Mi    M sm  Smith,  and   Mi 

S.mti-v,  each  o  t  whom,  as  we! 

tor,  <■  mi  ■  ri  to'   a    iharo    ol    » f i ■  •    applause    so 

.it   every  "  first  pcrfoi  manec." 

Wnl.  n  j. ml  to  tin'  success  ot  tin'  work,  it  liiust  be 

granted  that  a  large  portion  ol'  tic  nu  aimed 

more  oi  less  plea  ed  with  everything      ( fertain  move- 

.  how  o .  :    "'.■  d  sp  icial  ftu  ■  ■  r-       i 

neither    Hen     G  It's    pretentious   choruses, 

i    I'lmn:  thy  way,"  sung    by    Mine 
i '  as  the 

semi  clioru  "Bf  ed  are  they  thai  mourn,"  the  du- 
et, "The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,"  and  the  trio. 
"  I'll  'I       I  i    ■  n  '         Ii  c  s  nn    i  cu't    ot"    the 

audic  I  Ii"   final 

is,  "i  I  I. on!   1  will  praise  Thee,"  i  ■ 

more  t!ian  the  usual  i  ons  ;  ami  as   far  a, 

a  I  or    all    ibis 

.■  a: !■  m.'  likely  t"  bear  it   again        I 

lia\  "   •  aki  n   w  nli    ili"    performance, 

and  licit,  irly  descrvi      'ongi  atulution 

.    .'.  i\  be  mil'  tlio  chorus  —  w  Inch,  with  the 

band,  filled  I  som  i us    per- 

music, 


Voices. 

■ 
i  re  the  i  the  month   or   the    : 

i:  n'cier,  is  tl."  quality  "I 
i  ■   in    mer  of  using  it.     It  is  the  I 

ii ■>  m  a  new  acquaintance,  ami  il    is 

most  m        tig  tests  ol  breeding  ami  cducn 

There  .in-  voices  which  havo  a  certain  truthful 

'  tain  someth  cd  ami 

Training 

'  ,i    voice,   but    it 

ran  ir  ,  more  than  a  bad  imitation  of  this 

toit1,"!":  ■.  fact  of  its  in  m  _■    an    imitation, 

."■    on    a    wo 

in  m' -  '  rig,  or  clvc'.l  bail       i  hi   tin-  other 

the    jar   "i    false- 
hood ii  I  that  are  as  lull  ol 

the  set  pent, 
irally  hard  . 

l  hat 

ill     tliu    fundamental    quality 

rlay,  ami  a  person    mii-t    be 

very  dull  indeed  «  I   the    pretence    in 

Irawl  .       ",  n  ah 

.     :         a  i'   a t    whenever  it 

; ;        vii  . '   ■  ■  ■ 

\  .//'•*    cm     well    a, 

t  us,  1       use  so  '•  th  ili" 

speakc        tor  instance,   tin  - 

raetimes  bar  from   the 
re  i         : 

which  would  have   1 n 

in    unison    with  hi-  oul  ml,    on    the 

for    a    shrill 

head  \  '■  ,ve  get  i 

:  i  young  and  pretl  ■■    i 

tart  I         t,  it  is  one  of  the  chnr- 

■  ■'  ■•  modern  Lai  I  ol  i   type  ;  just 

lal  use  of  si  tori  tic  of  her, 

bows  and  turning 
out  of  the  wrists,  which  are  gestures  that,  like  th" 
chest  voice,  insl  to   men  only,   and 

n  u;  ami  practise  l  hv  a  n 
N'i"  so  much   a-    th"  voice,  save 

I  they  can  be  lo 
.  .a  hidden.     In  mom  :nts  ol    emotion   n  i 
fact  of  'I    "  a-'li  a 

I  the  habit  of 
hen  else  it  would  bo  f  tiling  ami  tremu 

i  ii     I 
it  natural   as  tea  ly, 

1  -  ;    'Ira  ha,"  I ,   vi  iled ,    comp  '     I  crea- 

ture tig  I  and  unnaturally  still.       'hi"   fi  ds 

;-  done  by  an  effort,    and    that    if  the 
moment  the  v 
ha..'   loose  m  rage  or  despair,  and  tl      i  oice  would 
break  out  into  the  scream  of  passion  or 
into  the  falter  of  pathos,       Ami  th 
oloquenl  as  it  there  had  been  n  i  holdin  ■  down  . 

and  tlic  voice  had  1 n  left  to  its  own    impulse   un- 

,    in  t\\n  and  humor,    is    ii    no 
Me  !■  it, at  is  expn     ive,  ei  en  m  in     than    the   face  ' 
The  twinkle  i  the  hollow  in  the  under   lip, 

the  dimples  about  the  mouth,  the    play    of   the   eye- 
brow, arc  all   anls  certainly  ;    I  a'    th-    voice  I      I'be 
v  tone  thai  the 
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man,  the  surprised  accents  of  another,  the  fatuous 
simplicity  of  a  third,  the  philosophical  acquiescence 
of  a  fourth,  when  relating  the  most  outrageous  impos- 
sibilities, the  voice  and  manner  peculiarly  Transatlan- 
tic, Mini  indeed  one  ol  the  Yankee  forms  of  fun— do 
we  not  know  all  these  varieties  by  heart?  have 
we  not  veteran  actors  whose  main  point  lies  in 
one  or  other  of  these  varieties  ?  and  what  would  be 
the  drollest  anecdote  if  told  in  a  voice  which  had  nei 
thor  play  nor  significance?  Pathos  too — who  feels 
it,  however  beautifully  expressed  so  far  as  words 
may  go,  if  uttered  in  a  dead  and  wooden  voice  with- 
out sympathy  1  But  the  poorest  attempts  at  pathos 
will  strike  homo  to  the  heart  if  given  tenderly  and 
harmoniously.  And  just  as  certain  popular  airs  of 
mean  association  can  be  made  into  church  music  by 
slow  time  and  stately  modulation,  so  can  dead-level 
literature  lie  lifted  into  passion  or  softened  into  sen- 
timent bv  the  voice  alone. 

Wo  all  know  the  effect,  irritating  or  soothing, 
which  certain  voices  have  over  ns  ;  and  we  have  all 
experienced  that  strange  impulse  of  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion which  comes  from  the  sound  of  the  voice 
alone.  And  generally,  if  not  absolutely  always,  the 
impulse  is  a  true  one,  and  any  modification  which 
increased  knowledge  may  produce  is  never  quite  sat- 
isfactory. Certain  voices  grate  on  our  nerves  and 
set.  our  teeth  on  edge  ;  and  others  are  just  as  calm- 
ing as  these  are  irritating,  quieting  us  like  a  compos- 
ing draught,  and  setting  vague  images  of  beauty 
afloat  in  our  brains.  A  good  voice,  calm  in  tone, 
and  musical  in  quality,  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  a 
physician  ;  the  "bed  side  voice  "  which  is  nothing, 
if  it  is  not.  sympathetic  by  constitution.  Not  false, 
not  made  up.  not  sickly,  hut  tender  in  itself,  of  a 
rather  low  pitch,  well  modulated,  and  distinctly  har- 
monious in  its  notes,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
orator's  voice,  which  is  artificial  in  its  management, 
and  a  made  voice,  Whatever  its  original  quality 
may  he,  the  orator's  voice  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  art  and  becomes  artificiality;  as  such  it 
may  be  admirable — telling  in  a  crowd,  impressive  in 
an  address — but  overwhelming  and  chilling  at  home, 
partly  because  it  is  always  conscious  and  never  self- 
forgetting.  An  orator's  voice,  with  its  careful  into- 
nation and  accurate  accent,  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  bv  a  sick  bed  as  court  trains  and  brocaded  silk 
for  the  nurse.  There  are  certain  men  who  do  a  good 
deal  by  a  hearty,  jovial,  fox  hunting  kind  of  voice — a 
voice  a  little  thrown  up  for  all  that  it  is  a  chest  voice 
■ — a  voice  with  a  eertain  undefined  rollick  and  devil- 
may-care  sound  in  it.  and  eloquent  of  a  large  volume 
of  vitality  and  physical  health.  That,  too,  is  a  good 
property  for  a  medical  man.  It  gives  the  sick  a  cer- 
tain filip.  and  reminds  them  pleasantly  of  health  and 
vigor  ;  it  may  have  a  mesmeric  effect  upon  them — 
who  knows? — and  induce  in  them  something  of  its 
own  state,  provided  it  is  not  overpowering.  But  a 
voice  of  this  kind  has  a  tendency  to  become  insolent 
in  its  assertion  of  vigor;  swaggering  and  boisterous  ; 
and  th.'n  it  is  too  much  for  invalided  nerves,  just  as 
mountain  winds  or  sea  breezes  would  be  too  much, 
and  the  scent  of  flowers  or  a  havfield  oppressive. 
The  clerical  voice,  again,  is  a  class  voice  ;  that  neat, 
careful,  precise  voice,  neither  wholly  made  nor  yet 
quite  natural  ;  a  voice  which  never  strikes  one  as 
hearty  or  as  having  a  really  genuine  utterance,  but 
which  yet  is  not  unpleasant  if  one  does  not  require 
too  much  spontaneity.  The  clerical  voice  with  its 
mixture  of  familiarity  and  oratory,  as  that  of  one 
used  to  talk  to  old  women  in  private,  and  to  hold 
forth  to  a  congregation  in  public,  is  as  distinct  in  its 
own  way  as  the  mathematician's  handwriting;  anil 
any  one  can  pick  out.  hlindfold  his  man  from  a  knot 
of  talkers,  without  waiting  to  see  the  Fquare-cut  col- 
lar and  close  white  tie.  The  legal  voice  is  different 
again  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  variety  of  the  orator's 
than  a  distinct  species — a  variety  standing  midway 
hetweeu  that,  and  the  clerical,  and  affording  more 
scope  than  cither. 

The  voice  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  state  of 
the  mind  than  many  people  know  of  or  allow.  One 
01  the  first  symptoms  of  failing  brain  power  is  in  tho 
indistinct  or  confused  utterance  :  no  idiot  has  a  clear 
or  melodious  voice  ;  the  harsh  scream  of  mania  is 
proverbial  ;  and  no  person  of  prompt  and  decisive 
thought  was  ever  known  to  he-hate  or  to  stutter.  A 
thick,  loose,  fluffy  voice,  too,  does  not  belong  to  tho 
crisp  character  of  mind  which  does  the  host  active, 
work  ;  and  when  we  meet  with  a  keen-witted  man 
who  drawls,  and  lets  his  words  drip  instead  of  bring- 
ing them  out  in  the  sharp  incisive  way  that  would  he 
natural  to  him,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  flaw  some- 
where,  and  that  he  is  not  what  the  Americans  call 
"clear  grit"  and  "whole-souled"  all  through.  We 
all  have  our  company  voices,  as  we  all  have  our 
company  manners,  and  we  get  to  know  the  company 
voices  of  our  friends  after  a  time,  and  to  understand 
them  as  we  understand  their  best  dresses  and  state 
service.    The  person  whose  voice  absolutely  refuses  to 


out  itself  into  company  tone  '.tanks  us  as  much  as  if 

lie  came  to  a  stale  dinner  in  a   .shooting  jacket.      Tins 

is  a  different  thing  from  the   insincere  and   flattering 

voice,  which  is  never  laid  aside  while  it  has  its  object 
to  gam,  and  which  affects  in  be  one  tiling  when  it 
means  another.  The  company  voice  ia  only  a  little 
lot  of  finery,  quite  in  its  place  if  not  carried  into  the 
home,  where,  however,  silly  men  and  women  think 
they  can  impose  on  their  house-mates  by  assumptions 
which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  domestic  ease.  The 
lover's  voice  is  of  course  sui  generis  :  hut  here  is  an- 
other kind  of  voice  which  one  hears  sometimes  that 
is  qnite  as  enchanting — the  rich,  full,  melodious 
voice  which  irresistibly  suggests  sunshine,  and  flow- 
ers, and  heavy  bunches  of  purple  grapes,  and  a 
wealth  of  physical  beauty  at  all  four  corners.  Such 
a  voice  as  Allioni's  :  such  a  voice  we  can  conceive 
Anacreon's  to  have  been  ;  with  less  lusc.iousness  and 
more  stateliness,  such  a  voice  was  Walter  Savage 
Landor's.  His  was  not  an  English  voice  ;  it  was 
too  rich  and  accurate  :  and  yet  it  was  clear  and  appa- 
rently thoroughly  unstudied.  Ars  ceJare  artem,  per- 
haps ;  there  was  no  greater  treat,  of  its  kind  than  to 
hear  Landor  read  Milton  or  Homer.  Though  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  voice  is  its  clearness,  there 
are  lisps  anil  catches  that  are  very  pretty,  though 
never  dignified  ;  but  most  of  them  are  exceedingly 
painful  to  the  ear.  It  is  the  same  with  accents.  A 
dash  of  brogue,  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  Scotch 
twang,  even  a  very  little  American  accent — hut  verv 
little,  like  red  pepper  to  be  sparingly  used,  as  indeed 
we  may  say  with  the  others — gives  a  certain  piquan- 
cy to  the  voice.  So  does  a  Continental  accent  gen- 
erally, few  of  us  being  able  to  distinguish  the  French 
accent  from  the  German,  the  Polish  from  the  Italian, 
or  the  Russian  from  the  Spanish,  hut  lumping  them 
all  together  as  "a  foreign  accent"  broadly.  Of  all 
the  European  voices  the  French  is  perhaps  the  most 
unpleasant,  and  the  Italian  the  most  delightful.  The 
Italian  voice  is  a  song  in  itself,  not  the  sing-song 
voice  of  an  English  parish  schoolboy,  but  an  unno- 
ted bit  of  harmony.  The  French  voice  is  thin,  apt 
to  become  wiry  and  metallic  ;  a  bead  voice  for  the 
most  part,  and  eminently  unsympathetic  ;  a  nervous, 
irritable  voice,  that  seems  more  fit  for  complaint  than 
for  love-making  ;  and  yet  how  laughing,  how  be- 
witching it  can  make  itself! — never  with  the  Italian 
roundness,  but  cdlinant  in  its  own  half  pettish  wav. 
provoking,  enticing,  arousing. '  There  are  some  voi- 
ces send  vou  to  sleep,  and  others  that  stir  you  up  ; 
and  the  French  voice  is  of  the  latter  kind  when  set- 
ting itself  to  do  mischief  and  work  its  own  will.  Of 
all  the  differences  lying  hetween  Calais  and  Dover, 
perhaps  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  more  than  the 
difference  in  the  national  voice  and  manner  of  speech 
The  sharp,  high  pitched,  stridnlons  voice  of  the 
French,  with  its  clear  accent  and  neat  intonation,  is 
exchanged  for  the  loose,  fluffy  utterance  of  England, 
where  clear  enunciation  is  considered  pedantic  ; 
where  brave  men  cultivate  a  drawl,  and  pretty  wo- 
men a  deep  chest  voice  ;  where  well-educated  people 
think  it  no  shame  to  run  all  their  words  into  each 
other,  and  to  let  consonants  and  vowels  drip  out 
like  so  many  drops  of  water,  with  not  much  more 
distinction  between  them  ;  and  where  no  one  knows 
how  to  educate  his  organ  artistically,  without  going 
into  artificiality  and  affectation.  And  vet  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice  is  an  art.  and  ought  to  be  made 
as  much  a  matter  of  education  as  a  good  carriage  or 
a  legible  handwriting.  We  teach  our  children  to 
sing.  but.  we  never  teach  them  to  speak  beyond  cor- 
recting a  glaring  piece  of  mispronunciation  or  so  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  we  have  all  sorts  of  odd  voices 
among  us — short  yelping  voices  like  dogs,  purring 
voices  like  cats,  croakings,  and  lispings,  and  quack- 
ings,  and  chatterings  ;  a  verv  menagerie  in  fact,  to 
he.  heard  in  a  room  ten  feet  square,  where  a  little 
rational  cultivation  would  have  reduced  the  whole 
of  that  vocal  chaos  to  order  and  harmony,  and  made, 
what  is  now  painful  and  distasteful  beautiful  and  se- 
ductive. 


Mendelssohn. 

By  Edhaud  Devrient.* 

A  complete  study  of  Mendelssohn,  a  study  that 
would  present  to  us,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the. 
man  and  the  artist,  so  intimately  connected  in  his 
person,  is  something  still  to  be  written  :  we  have 
scarcely  begun  to  store  up  materials  for  it. 

Among  the  collection  of  writings  already  made 
there  is  only  one  which  deserves  mention  ;  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  composer  when  on  his  travels,  a 
correspondence  published  some  yens  since.  But 
another  work  to  wdiieh  I  attach  at  least  equal  value 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  a  volume  entitled  Mij  Rem- 
inisr.ences  of  Mendelssohn  Sartlfcldyt  by  Eduard  Dev- 
rient. 

*  From  "La.  France  Musicale." 


The  te  timonj  tained  in  it  is  worth  preserving. 

The  author,  as  mo  t  people  an-  aware,  is  descended 
from  .,  famih  of  dramatic  artists  who  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  German  stage.  lien-  Eduard  Devrient 
lias  t  hi  Iv  done  Ins  part,  to  increase  th.-  glory  of  the 
name  la-  !)c:o-s  ;  he  has  been,  in  succession,  a  good 
saiigcr,  a  good  actor,  a  tolerable  dramatic  author, 
aid  an  excellent  theatrical  eritic.  In  bis  retirement 
at  Carlsrnlie,  lie  devotes  the  time  not.  taken  up  by  his 
official  duties  as  manager  to  writing  a  History  of  the 
German  Stage.  The  first  three  volumes  have  already 
appeared. 

Herr  Devrient's  reminiscences  go  back  to  Men- 
delssohn's early  boyhood.  When  Herr  Devrient  was 
receive. 1  into  the  house  ,,f  Herr  Mendelssohn,  senr., 
the  hitter's  son  was  only  thirteen,  and  Herr  Devrient, 
himself,  though  already  a  ten-hone  at  the.  Berlin  Op- 
era House,  was  not  more  than  twenty. 

It  was.  strange  to  say,  the  banker's  eldesl  dangh- 
ter  who  procured  the  singer's  admission  to  her  fath- 
er's house.  She  was  attending  the  course  of  study 
at  the  Academy  of  Singing,  and  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship there  with  Herr  Devrient's  future  wife.  The 
intimacy  hetween  the  two  young  ladies  was  the  cause 
of  Herr  Devrient's  being  admitted  to  the  parties  giv- 
en by  the.  rich  banker,  and  being  invited  to  the  Sun- 
day Musical  Matine'es,  when  the  precocious  compo- 
sitions of  the  son  of  the  house  were  performed. 

The  boy  himself  conducted  the  performance  of 
bis  works.  Seated  upon  a  raised  eu-hion,  young 
Felix  was  totally  ahsorbed  in  his  task.  He  govern- 
ed singers  and  musicians  with  an  easy,  serious,  and 
eager  air.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  already 
written  three  operettas,  and  was  engaged  on  an  op- 
era of  greater  proportions.  The  fact  of  seeing  so 
many  older  persons  ranged  under  his  sceptre,  did 
not,  however,  excite  inordinately  his  boyish  vanity. 
The  sentiment  predominating  above  all  others  in  his 
breast  was  the  pleasure  of  writing  music,  and  the 
desire  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Immediately  a  piece 
was  over,  the  little  conductor  always  quickly  put 
away  the  score  before  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  audience. 

The  father  felt  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expos- 
ing his  hoy,  and  took  measures  to  combat  the  disas- 
trous influence  of  these  premature  drawing-room 
successes.  The  son  of  Mendelssohn,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  he  was  himself  a  sensible  man.  endowed 
with  a  sure  judgment  and  lofty  character,  and  always 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  young  Felix.  But  he  was 
not  the  person  who  discovered  the  boy's  musical  ten- 
dencies ;  it  was  the  mother.  From  the  day  they 
were  remarked,  nothing  was  neglected  to  foster  them, 
and  the  care  of  doing  so  was  confided  to  Zelter,  and 
to  Berger — to  professors  who  were  masters  of  their 
art.  When  Mendelssohn  had  essayed  his  powers  in 
a  few  compositions  of'snme  importance,  his  father, 
who  shrank  from  no  expense,  placed  at  his  disposal 
an  orchestra  comprising  some  of  the  best  artists  of 
the  Roval  Chapel.  He  thus  furnished  the  ynnng 
composer  with  a  valuable  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  effect  of  each  in-rrti- 
ment  and  of  calculating  the  harmonic  value  of  his 
works.  , 

The  Musical  "Matine'es,  which  were  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  music  cf  the 
son  of  the  house  were  attended  bv  those  members  of 
the  high  society  of  Berlin  who  prided  them-  '  - 
upon  their  intellectual  superiority.  Among  them 
were  the  celebrated  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Varnhagen, 
and  Heinrich  Heine  If  I  mention  these  two  names, 
instead  of  so  many  others  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
it  is  because  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mendelssohn's 
otherwise  connected  with  them.  Neither  of  these 
two  persons  of  whom  he  made  so  much  excited  any 
interest  in  him  ;  he  wis  never  attracted  by  women 
with  literary  pretensions,  and  the  used  up  ways  of 
Heine  inspired  him  with  a  kind  of  aversion.  One 
day,  when  they  were  talking  of  Jean  Paul,  for  whom 
Mendelssohn  professed  a  feeling  of  admiration  very 
natural  at  his  age,  Heine  said,  in  the  nonchalant 
tone  he  had  adopted  :  "What  is  Jean  Paul  ?  A  man 
who  never  saw  the  sea  !" 

"That  is  true,"  teplied  young  Felix,  "he  had  no 
uncle  Solomon  to  pay  his  travelling  expense--  fir 
him  " 

This  was  just  what  Heinrich  Heine's  uncle  had 
done  for  him.  But  if  Mendelssohn  cued  nothing 
for  Heine,  all  the  greater,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
interest  he  took  in  Herr  Eduard  Devrient.  There 
was  only  the  difference  of  a  very  low  years  between 
the  two  friends,  both  of  whom  stood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  career  consecrated  to  art  From  a 
frequent,  interchange  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  of  as- 
pirations and  hopes,  there  sprang  up,  very  naturally, 
a  desire  to  make  a  combined  essay  in  an  important 
work,  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  same  enterprise. 
They  determined  to  write  an  opera  together.  The 
project   was,   however,   only   partially    carried    out. 
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Ilerr  Devrient.  wrote  n  libretto — Hans  Selling,  but 
did  Tint  succeed  in  pleasing  his  young  colleague 
The  subject  excited  no  inspiration  in  Mendelssohn, 
who  found  a  thousand  defects  in  it ;  he  said  that  it 
reminded  him  too  much  of  Dei  Freischiiti  and  ainned 
too  much  against  probability,  which,  in  his  mind, 
was  an  imperious  condition  of  every  work  of  art. 
But  Herr  Devrient's  labor  was  not  thrown  av  iy 
Marschner  did  not  share  Mendelssohn's  scruples; 
he  seized  on  the  libretto  which  il:<  young  composer 
had  disdained,  and  composed  thai  Hans  H 
which  is  still  a  stock  opera  in  Germany. 

Herr  Devrient  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  tins  attempt,  for  he  believed  in  the  dra- 
matic powers  of  his  friend.  He  strikes  me  as  hav- 
ing been  mistaken   in   this  particular,  for,  during  his 

whole  artistic  career,  Mendelssohn   never   sin led 

in  writing  anything  particularly  good  in  the  sha 
opera.     Of  Ins  attempts  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  I'h,'   Marriage  of  Camaclio  was   the   only  one 
ever  represented  in  public,  and  that    did  not  acl 
the  slightest  success.     The  others,  such,  for  instance, 
us  The  Uncle  from  Boston,  which    is   considered    the 

best,  were  perfoi d   nowhere   leu    in    ins   father's 

drawing  m. 

other  dramatic  authors  were  not,  however,  more 
successful  than  liar  Devrient.  During  eighteen 
years,  Mendelssohn,  though  always  on  the  look-out, 
refused  all  the  librettos  offered  him,  and  th  i  I  i 
may  imagine  that  their  nn  large.     Not  one 

found  grace  in  his  eyes,  or,  at  lit,  coul  i  in  pirc  Ins 
fancy,  which  was   evidently  somewhat    rebellious  in 

tin-  res] t      An.!  when  ai  last,  tired  of  seeking  any 

longer,  he   fixed    upon    I  icib  i'     /  and 

work,  death  came  and  snatched  him  from   his  labor. 
But,  save  for  tins  circumstance,  would   musical  liter- 
ature have  been  enriched  with  an  opera  by  M  i 
holm'     The  answer  is  doubtful  ;  it   is  highly  proba- 
ble, on  the  contrai  y,  that  this  es  iny  «  ould    no 
led  in  anything  more  than  those  which    prcci  ded   it 
"  Mendelssohn,"  said  Holtei,  himself  a    libretto  writ- 
er, "was  too  clever  to  be  pleased  with   the  subject  of 
nn  opera." 

The  relations  of  the  two  friends  toward ;  en 
or  suffered  nothing  from  the  ill  nieces  i  of  t  n  ir  first 
enterprise,  and  the  cordiality  of  their  intercom  <  wa- 
in no  wis,,   diminished  ;  nay .  they  did   not   (lis 
their  artistic  partnership.     Th  ir  second  v  mtur :  slic- 
ed  d  better  than  their  first      Thev  have  associated 

their  names  with  'nn-  of  the  most  important  n 
events  of  the  pre  sent  century,  the  revival  of  I 
Passions-musik,  which  had  fallen   into  utter  oblivion, 

The   performant I  this   music  took    place,   tinder 

Mendelssohn's   direction,  in   the   month   of   Mai  :h, 
1829,  which  marl.-  a  new  musical  era.      Bach's  erca 
tion  was   a   revelation   in    tie1  way  of  sa  i 
and  ii  is  a  curious  fart,  as  Mendelssohn  was  fond  of 
:-  >\  ing,  that  the  l  Ihurch  should  be  in  lebte  I  for  it  to 
an  actor  and  a  Jew. 

.  iv  ■    then   twenty.     Thanks,  how 
taste  for  bodily  exercises,  gymnastics,  dancing 
ming,  and  riding   he  had   attained    In  -  full  physical 
development      But  with  unusual  muscul  n 
combined   great    nervous   susceptibility.      Anytl 
like  lively  i  motion  threw  him  into  trans| 
cited  fears  as  to  Ins  reason.     Such  fits  were  foil        ' 
by  a  lethargic   sleep,  which    restored  his   equilibrium 
th  us  viol  ml 

1  tppeai a, ice  produced  a  favorable  im- 

pression, and  inspired  sympathy  at  first  -iuht.  Ihs 
features,  which  bore  cvid  nco  of  his  eastern  descent. 
were  handsome  ;  his  glance  especially  had  an 
aide  expression  in  it.  Tin  re  «  as  a  gi 
natural  timidity  about  him,  and  this  gave  him,  in 
his  youth,  an  euiHarassed  air,  but  h  -  lost  i:  after  ml). 
bing  against  the  world 

fects  were  th  is  ■  of  a  man  who  has  bee 
objeci  in  n  I  il  ition    Fr  >m    his    infancy      i  lo  itinuous 
i  te  a  [miration  becam  -  a    n  scessitv  of  hi 

tence.     II"  was   so    u  itibl      ■  m         ;  oi  art  that 

he  te'  n  -ii..-  ;  all  i 

who  were  in  any  wa]  reserved  with    respect   in   Ins 
compositions.     II  i  even  pushed  this  -  fur  as 

to    underestimate    th  i    real    merit  of  thoi  e    ■ 
committed  nn  fault  but  that  oi  b  ling  mdni 

:  ' 

I-  n .; .  in  this  same  that  M 

made    ins    first    trip  to    England      The  young  com 

poser,  who  war,    also   a    rema  raei 

excited  iasm  ;  musicians  Ii 

l>y  the  pre      hi    talent  ;  and  men  of  the  world 

by  his  fortune,  which  put  him  on  a  level  with 
selves. 

On  his  return  from  Englnnd,  he  found  Herr  Dev- 
rient installed  in  a  Gartenham  belonging  to  his  fath- 
er, and    the   intimacy  of  the   two   friends  was   still 

more  - thened    in    consi "nee      The  following 

summer  Mendelssohn  proceeded  to  Italy,  whence  he 
brought    back    some   highly  unfavorable  musical  im- 

'   I  hi     '  Ed.  ill    IF. 


pressions.     tin  his  return  to  Merlin,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  Rungenhagen   preferred    to    him- 

"  as  director  of  the  Singaca  le  nie  1' 
at  this,  he  went  to  Diisseldorf,  to  assist  [mmerman 
in  Ins  attempt  to  regenerate  the  German  stage.  The 
attempt  did  not  succeed,  and  Mendelssohn  separated, 
on  very  bad  terms,  from  Immerman.  1  must 
ever,  state  that  Herr  Devrient  1ms  the  frankness  to 
confess  that  most  ,,f  the  blame  must  be  lai  l  on  VI   rc- 

del  isohn,  who,  on  this  occasion  as  well  as  

appears  to  have  given  way  to  exaggerat  id  su 
bilitj 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mendelssohn  fixed  !ii: 

at  Leipsic,  which  I ame  the  town  of  In-  adoption, 

for  he  had  a  horror  of  Berlin.       It   was  then  t1 
married  Mile   Cecilia  Jeanreoaud,  of  Frankfort,  and 
that   he  was  placed  at    the   head   of  the  eel' 
i  rewandhaus  ( !oni  ei  lance, 

attained  an  immensely  his !'  r  putation.     '  >n  I 

I  1  V    tn  the  throne,  that 

monarch  endeavi  »red  l  [en  lelssohn    back  to 

Berlin  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  establish  o   Cot 

'  I    the 

dii     tor       The    negol  iai 
they  had  at  least  I 

i  iliation,  to  which  wo  owe  th I    ■    ■ 

I  Mid  '■■  10 

Th  ■    ■ 

B 
Id  never  make  u] 
the  in  ■  King.      His   ai 

for   the  Prussian  capital 

I  lev  i  pan,    ". 

i  ■■  Royal,    I  h  ' 

.    -  adl  ice  as  tO 

i i-     n  hethei   you  hai 

,  I  hai 

1    can    lead    you         My     dl  ,ir     I     I 

tc  Berlin  is  t 

1 
when  hi  received,  in  i  - 17.  th    inteli 

■ 
ned    and    superior    inti  llcctual    pov 
Shortly 

imi  ,  Mci 
:  tained,  was  attacked 

with  acute   n 
rhis  illm 

0 
lin,  I  'anni  reproached 

■ 
i  next  I 
A   spci  i:l  train        ■  I     I     Berlin,  and 

of  Ins 
;•  vault.     1  '- 

'   .  M 

had  kept  his  v  E.  Seixgueki 

M     V, 


isi.nl  cCorrtsponkntf. 

.esterday  afternoon  to  the  i 

p  ■  ■-.  almost    to 

decidedly  so   in    tl 

v. 

. 
Rathei  inclined   to  be 

fill.       1  '.-..: 

ially  fu 

The  public  sei  me  :  -  ■'■'"•'  "■" 

Ufaijio 

fully   plaved    and 

came  >  never  expected 

to  h  ai  -   i'  i  '    B 
tine      !    the  I 
lainlv  th  ■    pi  n 

ivere  almosl  i  i  mdiblc  in  the  little  pass: 

■  i    •■'  ^e. i  was 

rapturous.     Then  we   I  id    B  3ym| 

in  C  n 

after  every    noven 

an  encore,  and    tl  :  ted.     I 

e.     In 


the  trio  of  the  Scherzo  the  whole  house  laughed,  as 
they  would  at  a  Warren  farce,  as  that  little  crescen- 
do run  on  the  violins  led  hack  to  the  regular  beat  on 
the  reed  instruments.  It  is  something  when  an  an- 
dience  kn  iws  when  a  juke  is  n 

mcerl    finished  with   the    Tannhuusei  Ovet 
ture.     Not  so  perfectly  played  as  it  might  have  been. 

i        pi     where  tl larinet   comes   in  with  Vc 

nus's  enticing  theme  was  fearfully  shaky.  Al  the 
end  the  aud  ence  i  ike  one  man    and  cheered  like 

mad,  and  n  took  all  Pasdeloup's  generalship  in  gel 
ting  the  orchestra  off  the  stage  to  prevent  the  whole 
ovi  rture  from  being  bit 

And    now  [will   tell    you  a  true  story.     When  1 

the   opera    here,  I  was  struck  with  the 

thinness  and  weakness  of  the  trombones  a-  sooi        I 

heard    them.     During   the   entr'acte    1    noticed  that 

they  were   the    Sa  s  trombom      n  .  linders   and 

l  weakn  --  in  all  the  op- 

[  i        flu  it  might  he  prejudice  on  my  pai  I 

rday  at  the  concert  I  v  ; 

violins    atid   a    fi  w  'colli      When   the 
ime  in  in   te--    \i...    .  nel   S    U ,  where,  by 
rood  deal  to  do,  ]  -aid  to  my- 
self I  ',  ti  ir-  i"  th--  Sax  troml 
[nevei       ,td    such   splendid   nates  in  nr,  life.     Be- 

menl   the  tw - 

-    up    in    front  nf  nn-  wi  nt    away,  and  I  saw 

up  in  tl rehestra,  a     in  tl id 

and  even  tin-  trumpi  I 

It   is 
■     ■      it     in     Paris,    the   lie. al  e-i.r  ti  ■ 

■-.  in-  tin  in  nt-,  they  should    be   the   first 
I      c  ns   ami    trumpets,     tsevci  tl 
I  admit  that,  when  horns  and  trombones  ■•■ 
ten   foi  [tn 

evening  I  went  tn  the    ( lonccrt  do  1''  ipera 

'  -    tra  of  about  a  hundred,  and  chorus  of  n 

I  -,       |  !        :       |    ■     ' 

ii  i   .i   i  1    M    A  ,  but   ti       very  well.     In  the 

far  behind, 
Inn  in  I  m    quite   at 

nt  with  tin-  I  The 

ing  moveme  I  I  ifully  playc  I 

:      i ' .  •   1 1   ■ 
:    -,-,  :re  very   in  te  I 

tl  ree  m  i\  iments  from  his  "Damnation  de  Faust" — 
i ;  'es  Few         '  ■     I  a  d  M 

M   auct 
,-iliil  ;  but   tin-  Valse,  for  mul    I   i 

i,  with 
I  thusiastically 

d   ..      March      II 

[l  things 

-   at  I  know  ■  '■'■         it  had  a   - 

.   s      ■  -. ...  i    p  con  lucte  1    by  the   compo- 
[t  is  what  l  riti      call  "a  I  lought- 

i 111  and  ition"  for  the  legitimate 

old  Moz 

lioz,  who  would    n 
mnsic  out  of  a  cai  t  came  into  his 

i  do  s  i,     There  an-  man)  and 

- :  pas 

,  in  especial,  bi  ing  at  tune-  painfully  conti 
tal      Bui  t  ■ 

a-i    a    composition   tin'   I 

:  n,  when  tic  . 

i  extreme  and  unsei 

way,  remind  me  of  a  passage  in  1 
to  Pend  ;    1 1  ■     '-  "0  1   Phi  His 

and  Corydon  1     II  hi  ed  up  Lo 

walking    .  ing  1 

ve." 
chose  an  text--,  ma 

We  then  ii  i  [  : 

icho"  tnghyJl 

1 3ii c  fo i    ch  ii :.     ■  olo,  sop 
and  ot      estra  i  des   Djinns  "  I    nn  the 
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"Stelam"  Stpnphonie  orientate,  by  Royer,  conducted 
by  the  composer.  Veryfineand  exciting;  well  sus- 
tained and  lull  of  lire.  Then  came  the?  Beethoven 
Symphony  in  A.  Pretty  well  played.  The  orches- 
tras here  don't  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven's later  works.  The  Allegretto  was  better  giv- 
en than  I  have  ever  heard  it.  Imagine  t ho  whole 
opera  house  at  each  pause  in  the  movement  and  at 
each  stage  in  tho  crescendo  shouting  bravo,  as  only 
Frenchmen  can  shout.  When  the  cello  and  violas 
had  finished  the  theme  in  A  minor,  Bravo  !  When 
the  2nd  violins  had  done,  Bravo!!  Bravo\  When 
the  whole  orchestra  had  repeated  the  theme,  BRA- 
VO !!!  Bah  .'  ouli!  Hah  .'.'.'— When  the  Theme  in  A 
major,  for  Antes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  with  wav- 
ing accompaniment  for  violins,  modulated  into  C 
major,  Alih — h  !  Oh!  Brum! — and  at  every  Bravo, 
old  Litolll' would  wave  his  baton  more  ferociously. 
Then  came  a  most  beautiful  march  for  strings  and 
flutes,  and  a  solo  and  chorus  from  Gluck's  "Aleeste," 
given  to  perfection.  The  march  was  interspersed  with 
"Ah's  !"  and  "Oh's  !" — Then  came  Schumann's 
"Traumerei"  from  the  KinderScenen,  arranged  for 
muted  strings,  oboe,  and  horn,  wonderfully  played. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  very  much  the  fashion  here; 
but  I  think  I  like  it  on  the  piano  better.  It  was 
bhst'e.  Then  followed  a  scherzo  of  Schumann's, 
which  was  very  pretty  and  took  well.  Tho  whole 
thing  wound  up  with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus — pro- 
nounced Alleluia,  with  a  decided  frencli  "«", — "11 
reignera,  etc., — sung  with  great  spirit  and  precision 
however.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  prefer  tho  cho- 
rus without  organ,  and  sung  and  played  as  perfectly 
as  it  was  last  night,  to  our  accustomed  style.  Every 
vocal  aud  instrumental  part  stood  out  distinctly.  The 
tenors  especially  were  splendidly  metallic  and  strong. 

FrL. 

Stoigbf  s  |ounmI  of  Hksk. 

BOSTON,  DEC.  18,  1869. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Tiiii:d  Symphony  Concert.  (Music  Hall, 
Thursday  Afternoon,  Dec.  2).  Another  stormy- 
day,  yet  another  great  crowd  !  The  Orchestra 
was  within  a  man  or  two  of  its  full  number,  and 
in  uncommonly  good  condition — so  far  as  the 
strings  were  concerned.  The  programme  was 
fulfilled  as  promised  in  our  last.  The  three  se- 
lections of  Part  I.  were  new  to  a  Boston  audience. 
It  was  worth  the  while  to  make  acquaintance  with 
an  Overture  of  so  familiar  a  name  as  that  to 
Spontlni's  "La  Vestale."  Italian  by  birth  and 
education,  making  a  great  figure  in  the  operatic 
world  of  Paris  and  of  Berlin,  his  music  to  its  na- 
tive facile  fluency  added  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  French  stage  and  something  of  the  solidity 
and  depth  of  German  art.  The  Overture  is  very 
short,  with  a  noble,  thoughtful  opening,  out  of 
which  springs  a  subtle,  passionate  Allegro,  that 
develops  full  of  interest,  but  ends  after  the  com- 
monplace Italian  (Rossini)  pattern  with  empty 
reiteration  of  emphasis.  It  was  played  with  spirit 
and  precision,  opening  the  feast  with  zest. 

The  Concert  Aria  for  Bass  voice  :  "A/i  ntre  li 
lascio,"  by  Mozart,  was  a  good  thing  for  Mr. 
Whitney  and  for  all  who  heard  him.  The  mu- 
sic is  full  of  turns  and  phrases  so  unmistakeably 
Mozart-isli,  that  you  could  shut  your  eyes  and 
fancy  Leporello  or  Don  Juan  on  the  stage  before 
you.  But  it  is  a  noble  aria  and  was  nobly  sung  ; 
there  seemed  more  vitality  than  usual  in  the 
singer's  round,  rich,  heavy  tones, — less  of  a  cer- 
tain hollowness  which  has  sometimes  been  the 
only  deduction  from  the  complete  satisfaction  they 


came  so  near  to  giving.  Intelligent  conception, 
quiet  dignity  of  manner,  pure  and  earnest  style, 
marked  the  entire  performance.     Of  course    the 

orchestral  background  placed  the  song  in  a  mel- 
lower and  richer  light,  for  it  was  Mozart's.  As 
surely  as  his  singer  stands  before  the.  instruments, 
do  fascinating  little  flowers,  side  thoughts  of  mel- 
ody, spring  spontaneously  from  clarinet,  bassoon, 
&e.,  anticipating,  echoing,  illustrating  whatever 
he  will  sing.  Exquisite  art  it  all  is,  yet  not  a 
note  seems  calculated,  or  put  in  with  laborious 
purpose.  In  the  couple  of  smaller  pieces,  ballads, 
in  Tart  II.,  with  Mr.  Leonhard's  piano  accom- 
paniment, the  singer  was  very  happy.  The  new 
"lloinance"  \i\  linborl  i'r;m/,  ( dedicated  t<>  an 
amateur  in  this  city,  and  published  here  from  the 
original  MS.)  is  a  very  simple  and  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  sad  and  bodeful  mood  of  Heine's 
"Ein  Reiter  durch  das  Berglhal  zieht,"  which  Mr. 
Whitney  sang  in  English  : 

A  rider  through  the  valley  rode, 

So  sadly  calm,  so  brave: 
"Ah!  bow  do  1  i-ide  to  my  true  love's  arms, 
Or  into  the  gloomy  grave  ?" 
'Twas  Echo  answer  gave  : 
*'The  gloomy  grave  !" 
And  still  he  mournfully  rides  along, 

His  stehs  they  do  not  cerise  : 
"And  if  I  must  go  to  the  grave  so  soon, 
Ah  well  !  in  the  grave  is  peace!" 
And  Echo  murmurs:  "Peace  ! 
The  grave  is  peace." 
Then  from  the  cheek  of  the  rider  man 

A  glist'niDg  teardrop  fell : 
"And  is  there  no  peace  hut  the  grave  for  me, 
Then  for  me  in  the  grave  'tis  well." 
And  hollow  rang  the  knelt  : 
"The  grave  is  well  !" 

Franz  has  given  it  the  genuine  ballad  tone;  it 
sounds  like  a  Volkslied  out  of  mediaeval  times,  a 
strain  that  sang  itself  before  there  were  compos- 
ers, and  yet  it  is  a  gem  of  Art.  It  suited  Mr. 
Whitney's  deep  voice  well.  To  lift  the  sombre 
spell,  it  was  well  followed,  through  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  moods,  by  Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers," 
ending  with  that  glorious  setting  of  the  trium- 
phant "Marseillaise,"  which  rang  out  with  electri- 
fying power  and  clearness. 

The  chief  orchestral  novelty,  closing  the  first 
part,  was  Schumann's  op.  52,  which  he  has  call- 
ed by  its  three  movements  :  Overture,  Scherzo  ami 
Finale.  He  seems  to  have  intended  a  Sympho- 
ny, but  feeling  that  he  had  fallen  short  of  that,  to 
have  thrown  the  fragments  into  a  Suite-like  form 
of  less  pretension.  The  structure  of  the  "Over- 
ture" is  entirely  symphonic  ;  its  themes  interest- 
ing, though  not  perhaps  so  happily  contrasted  as 
might  be  ;  and  you  follow  the  development  with 
interest,  charmed  by  many  a  detail,  retaining  of 
the  whole  a  somewhat  faint  and  vague  impres- 
sion. But  the  Scherzo  quickly  won  all  to  its  fine 
frolic  humor ;  crisp  and  delicate,  possessed  with 
infinite  vivacity,  but.  yielding,  in  the  Trio,  to  a 
lovely  pensive  little  theme,  which  makes  a  charm- 
ing contrast.  Both  this  and  the  overture  were 
nicely  rendered,  with  fine  mastery  of  pianissimo 
at  times.  The  Finale  is  exciting  by  its  impetus, 
its  vigorous  swift  rhythm,  rather  than  by  striking 
musical  ideas. 

Nothing  could  come  more  welcome  after  Schu- 
mann (hardly  at  his  best),  thin  Haydn  in  his 
happiest  mood,  in  one  of  the  finest  and  completest 
products  of  his  genial  brain.  The  Symphony  in 
B  flat  (No.  S,  of  the  Breitkopf  and  H'artel  series) 
in  each  of  its  four  movements  more  than  confirm- 
ed the  delightful  impression  which    it    made    last 


year.  Tin' sublime  Leonora  Overture,  No.  :;, 
makes  the  noblest  sorl  of  conclusion  to  whatever 
concert.  If  suffers  nothing  from  the  most  brilliant 
thing  (hat  can  be  put  before  it ;  and  only  great 
things  can  come  after  it  wfthout  much  risk.  It 
was  in  the  main,  bating  some  wind  passages,  re- 
markably well  played,  especially  the  great  cres- 
cendo of  the  violins.  Mr.  Zerrahn's  car  fill  re- 
hearsals of  the  string  quartet  begin  to  tell  in  the 
performances. 

Of  this  week's  Beethoven  concert  we  shall  re- 
port next  time. — The  filth  will  come  Dec.  30th 
when  the  bright  pianist,  Miss  Ai.ide  ToPP,  will 
play,  with  orchestra,  a  Fantaisie  by  Liszt  on 
themes  from  Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens" 
(Dervish  choruc,  Turkish  march,  &c),  aud  We- 
ber's Polonaise  in  E,oarranged  by  Liszt.  The 
Symphony  will  be  a  new  one  by  Haydn,  (in  D, 
No.  5);  and  there  will  be  three  overtures:  to 
Jessonda,  by  Spohr  ;  Medea,  by  Cherubini  ;  and 
Ruy  Bias,  by  Mendelssohn. 


Listejiann's  Quartet.  (Chickering  Hall,  Wed- 
nesday Afternoon,  Dec.  8). — This  second  concert 
brought  together  full  twice  as  many  hearers  as  the 
first,  though  by  no  means  so  many  as  such  music 
and  such  artists  should  at  any  time  ensure  in  a  com- 
munity so  musical.     These  were  the  selections  : 

Quartet  in  G  major.     Op.  76,  No.  3 Haydn. 

a]  Allegro,      h]  Poco  Adagio  cautabile.    c]  Menuetto. 

d]  Finale. 

Songs  a)  "Erder  Herrlichste."      b]   "Allnaehtlich  im 

Traume." Schumann. 

Miss  Ryan. 
Trio,  in  B  flat,  Op.  97 Beethoven. 

It  was  indeed  refreshing,  after  so  long,  to  hear  the 
good  old  Haydn  Quartet,  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
"God  save  Kaiser  Franz"  theme  and  its  ever  delight- 
ful variations,  and  with  its  most  genial  and  elegant 
quick  movements.  Why  is  it  that  old  music-lovers 
get  round  with  such  joy  again  to  Father  n.aydn  1 
The  rendering  of  the  Quartet,  was  in  the  main  quite 
happy,  each  individual  of  the  tuneful  party  giving 
clear  account  of  himself,  yet  all  with  mutual  grace- 
ful deference. 

The  great  B-flat  Trio  had  Perabo  for  interpreter, 
in  the  pianoforte  part.  Firm,  clear,  energetical 
enough,  though  rather  cold,  in  the  first  Allegro,  he 
warmed  to  the  task  in  the  other  well  known,  glori- 
ous movements  ;  and, as  he  was  excellently  well  sec- 
onded in  tin:  violin  part  by  Listemanx,  and  the  'cel- 
lo by  Heindl,  the  work  was  received  with  the  same" 
wonder  and  delight  that  it  always  is  and  always  will 
be  when  it  is  played  by  artists. 

Miss  Ryan's  selections  from  the  songs  of  Schu- 
mann were  among  the  best,  and  neither  of  them  too 
familiar.  ''Er,  der  Hetrliehstc  von  Allen,"  that  warm 
and  free  outpouring  ol  a  girl's  idolatry  towards  her 
hero  and  her  heart's  ideal,  and  the  other  :  "All 
night  in  dreams,"  so  mystical,  and  sad,  and  dreamy, 
were  sung  with  fervor,  and  in  tones  of  very  rich  and 
sweet  contralto  quality. 

Next  Wednesday's  concert  offers  a  Quartet  by 
Mozart  (No.  10,  in  D),  another  by  Schumanu  (in  F), 
and  a  violiu  solo  (Ole  Bull's  "Grand  Bravour  Fanta- 
sie,''  op.  3)  by  Mr.  Listemann. 

Ernst  Perabo's  Fourth:  Matinee.  (Chicker- 
ing Hall,  Friday  afternoon,  Dec.  10  ) — A  crowd  of 
course,  and  this  the  programme  : 

Overture  to  "Prometheus,"  op   43  [C  major.].  Beethoven. 

[Arranged  by  E    Pnuer.] 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  5,  No.  2,  [G  minor] 

Beethoven. 

a]  Adagio  sostennto  cd  espressivo. 
Allegro  moltopiu  tosto  presto. 

b]  Rondo  Allegro. 

Suite  111.     [D  minor  ]  G.  F.  Haendel. 

ft)  Prelude,     b]  Fuga.     c]  Allemande.     dJCourante. 
e]Air  with  variations      fl  Presto. 
Sonata,  op.  III.     [0  minor  ]     [First  time  in  Boston] 

Beethoven, 
a]  Maestoso.  Allegro  cou  brio  ed  appassionato,  b]  Ari- 
etta., Ad  LglO 
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The  "Prometheus"  Overture,  an  early  work,  and 
simpler  in  its  structure  than  the  ether  overtures  of 
Beethoven,  was  better  fitted  tor  a  pin  no  arrangement, 
and  was  made  clear  and  effective.  It  is  quite  Mo 
znrt  ish  much  of  the  time,  and  almost  in  the  vein  of 
the  overture  to  Figaro  in  the  quick  theme.  In  that 
still  earlier  work,  the  fresh  and  genial  Sonata  in  *1 
minor  with  violoncello,  Mr.  Perabo  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Heindl,  who  grows  in  favor  as  a 
sum,  intelligent  and  tasteful  'cellist.  Thin  Sonata 
was  much  relished. 

The  Suite  by  Handel— not  the  more  familiar  one 
with  the  "Harmonious  Blacksmith"  variations — was 
interesting  throughout  us  a  matter  of  curiosity,  th 
some  of  its  si;;  movements,  or  pieces,  appealed  to 
most  musical  sympathies  much  more  than  others. 
The  first  three  made  the  best  impression,  especially 
the  Prelude  and  the  piquant  Fugue,  which  are  full  of 
life  and  strength.  The  Allemande  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  its  kind. 

.Mi  Perabo's  rendering  of  the  last  of  the  Beethoven 
Sonatas — so  difficult,  so  strange,  so  full  of  power,  of 
fire,  of  deep  and  delicate  imaginings  most  logical  in 
their  development — was  perhaps  the  crowning  sn 
of  the  whole  series.  After  all  that  has  been  Baid 
about  that  Sonata,— to  tin-  effect  that,  be  :auso  some 
of  those  later  ones  were  somewhat  unintelligible,  this 
one  must  be  more  so— it  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
entire  audience  absorbed  and  carried  away  by  it. 
But  it  is  full  of  the  true  Beethoven  genius,  one  of 
the  works  in  which  he  strikes  i  I  di  es 

not  let  it    go   out.     The  siai tling,   Jove  like, 
chords  with  which  it  begins,  and  the  impassioned  AI 
legro  which  gushes  from  the  rock  thus  smitten,   run- 
ning so  long  in  octaves,    but   soon    leading   through 
rich  fields  and  curious  In  ling  places  of   rare    fl  \v,    ■ 
of  harmony,  take  instant  and  I  on    the  ina- 

ap.  inat  i<  m , 

The  second  part,  the  Adagii  >,   well  sty]    I 
semplice  cantabile,"  for  it  is  a  singing    I    ctta,  exceed 
ingly  simple,  out  of  a    sweet,  deep,  quiet   soul,  and 
yet    raising   mysterious    presentiment    of    wond     n 
developments  which  are  to  come,  and  which  do  i 
with  certainty  and  power  in   th  ■  •■■   n  markablo  varia- 
tions, m  which  inexhaustible  invention  sc  ins  to        I 
play  in  the  more  changing  and  n  fining  upon  rhyth- 
mical divisions.     Rhythmical  outline   becomes   hero 
as  subtly  shifting  as  the  plaj     I     paline  col  >rs.     The 
divisions  arc  perplexing  to  the  eye  to   read    tin  i 
ilir  notes,  and  many  an  adventurer  who  has   tried  to 
piny  them  has  given  up  in  despair  before  gcttii 
yet  they  are  vai  iations    in    the    sti  ictcst    sense  ;     the 
theme  is  nevci  foi  a  moment  lost  or  obscured,  though 
ii  seems  as  if  new  worlds  continually  opened.      The 
Sonata  made   its    mark.      When    shall   we    hear   it 
again  ' 

Mr.  Perabo  is  obliged    to   postpone   the   proposed 
series  of  Historical  concerts ;  but  he  will  give   four 
additional  Matinees,  on  Fridays  as  before,  begini 
Jan.  7.     This  time,  leaving  Beethoven  (not em 
we  trust),  he  will  take  us  into  other   fields    So 
iif  Schubert  aud  of  Mozart,  selcci  n  Men  I  Is- 

sohn,  Schumann,  and  more  recent  authors.     In  the 
first  he  will  play  a   Prelude  and   Fugue  by   Mendcls- 
soon  ,  a  transcription  by  Liszt  o(  Beethoven's    .' 
erlcreis  ;  a  couple  of  Studies  by   Bennett ;   and  Schu- 
bi  rt's  Sonata  in  D,  op.  53. 


New  Songs  —"A  Serenade,"  -'A  Spring 
"  A  Nocfcurno"  arc  the  titles  of  three  w  ry  simple, 
ch  as  to  and  beautiful  little  songs,  (with  English  and 
tin  man  woi  Is)  b}  d  Mosi  stiial,  ol  PCew  fork 
We  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  of  our  friend  who 
sends  them  : 

"These  are  thn  :  tendei  and  p  iei  i>      i      -    i   \m\ 
cd  after  the  be  I  manner  of  tlic  German  Lied  writers 

an  i  yet  full 

forms    or    mi  loci  !  not  ilt ;    tin 

■    nnc]    v.  n  iii;hl    i  iiii    n      '■■-.  ■  I 

through  the  accom  in  the  1    -  ..1   pan.  so 


that  they  possess  completenesss  and  unity.  The 
composer  is  a  very  thorough  musician,  and  his  work 
throughout  bears  evidence  of  Ins  v,  ide  technical 
knowledge  and  skill      The  mezzo    bo- 

prano  voice  and  within  the  reach  ol  musicians  of  av- 
erage excellence/' 

Anna  S.  W'mii  ii  v-  Did  any  dream,  while  lis- 
tening to  her  pure  song  in  that  Symphony  Concert  of 
ThanKsgiving  week,  that  we  should  never  hear  her 
more  ■'  that  the  slight  remnant  of  a  roll,  with  which 
tin-  self-renouncing  singer  seemed  to  labor,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  ;o  neai  ''  The  memory  of  that 
concert  shall  be  sacred. 

A  year  ago,  on  hei  return  from    European  studies, 
Miss  Whittcn  made  her  first   publi 
Harvard  Symphony  Concert,  singing  the  great 
from  Fid*  io,  that  inspired  song  of  hope   and 
holy  triumph.     She  at  once  to  ition  as  our 

first  soprano,  in  church  and  oratorio  and  all  higher 
kind-  of  song.  There  was  a  sptritu  tl  •  in  her 

voice,  which  had  been  find}  culth  atcd,  an  1  i1 
it  of  the  fine  strui 

striving  earnestly  for  the  bi  mtiful  and  true,  was  in 
her.     tier  soi       ■■■  taste,  went  to  the 

heart,  and  gracious  influence  went  with  it.  Such 
was  the  comnn  on  i 

for  she  '  generous,  warm- 

hcai  '.••  !.  pure  and  noble  Again  in  tin 

vard  concerts  did  she  sii 

avenly 
.  &  I  melodies  in  n  :  rt,  in  the  fulh  ■ 

his  powers,  seemed  t  ol 

and   yearning    for    eti  rnal    rest  ;     Pam  i  A 

"Ah  !  1  feel  thai  ii  hath  \  ani  di  ■  1."        !   ■ 
wird  Ruh1         I     '  '"She  a  less  true  au 

artist  |, .id  she 
■ 

of  I  leccmber  she  w 

■ 
!"--.     The  anioi 

ing  to  be  chei  i  lie  I.    Xo  f 
bo  much  I  of  service.    To  Mr.  Pa  I 

Club  sb< 
mann'f  b«fin 

ind  in  1 
these  m  l  mi  ti        awaited  hci       T\v 

■ 
Personally  8hi  ■  ■  . 

■  ■  ■    ,        rcet- 

■     ■ 

.  ■  ■  .    ■  .        more  thai 

■  i  ■  ■  .  ■  .... 

■  ■        '  ■ 
tiful  services  in  Mr.  II:ili 

:         ■  ■  ■  ■ 

hi-rse  : .  ■■'. 

I  in-  choir  bur  n     .■        i       ; 


■    ,    .  .       .        ...... 

|    i  .  Miss 

!  1  .     | 

I'mujiv-  the  Ooul  Miss 

Mr    Wi;  '   .  Ml 

•      '  !  :      '.\      .[     '\  .■.  : 

M 
..,,,-        Mr.  Z  ol 

0 
:.  i         ' ■  .  eful . 

t  of  this  gifted 

artist  on  Saturday  uveni        J  '  I 

n   of  ■_--'■  i> 

i  i  ■ 

SO  I  v  1".     I       .  ■  I] 

■■  . 

Mi      \      .  ■  i.\  .  the 

;■  .         ...'..       ■  ■    ■  . 


Farming  rox,  C'  >s  s*.      '  Pi  i  :nd   Klauser 

sen  Is  as  program ni  :    I  NTos     i  I   an  !     I  ■ 
chamber  music  of  Miss 

Poi  ti  ■  '■■■    Voting  Ladies'  School 

G    .  :;.  m  lady  piannt,  M;->  A  ■-  r,  was  the  in- 

tei  preti  i 

■ 

Prelude  and  Pi  , .  .J.  S    Bach. 

fi    fmpr 

by  L      t  I  Sch  ibei ' 

■  r . 

.... 

■■'■  I       ;■■■■■''  i  ■ 

1 

... 

!.■■,..  ■  . 


Dca  mber  3. 

Prelude  and  Fusue,  in  \  minor i 

Fantasia  in  C  major  i    Ehiydn. 

Carneval.     Scenes  mignonnes  sur  quatre  notes    op    9 

. 
■  ibule.   Pierrot.    Vrlequin    Va       nobl       Guse- 
Florestan      '  loquette      K>  plkjue.       Papi!  long. 
Lettres  dansantes.     Chiarina      Chopin.   Estrella.   tte- 

...  i'  m  talon  et  Colombine  \ralse  alii 
mande  fntermezzo  (Paganini)  \.veu  Promenadi 
Pausi       Mai  :be   ■<    "  1 1  ■  i  '  contre  Les  l'loi- 

:  i  in 

Balla  !■'.  op    17.  in  A  flat       E    Chopin. 

:t    Love-Song,  op.  Fi,  Xo.  11 \     Hen  ■■■' - 

rig,  op.  67,  *Xo.  4. . .  i;    Mendelssohn. 

M  irch  from  Wagnei  "  transcribed  bj 

S     Lis  1 

An  inl  litor  writes  n 

"Miss  Mchlig's  tcchnii  i]  erb,  her  style  large* 

i  I  should  like  to  hear  her  in  a  Schumann  or  Uectho" 
ven  Concerto},  bu I  she  plays  also  the  delicate  Rlucttes 
■   i     ■        full  v.     She  i-  a 
.v  .mii  hcai  ted,  entluisiastii   player,  and  ;  ct  chni  i 
ly  LinaRbcted.     Her  powers,  both  physical    and  men- 
tal, were  fully  taxed  by  the  execnti  o  pro 
grammes,  unai  led       Schumann's  Ctimical  espi 
is  a  touch  stone  \>\  which  to  rci 
t;il  faculi i"  ■■  "i   n  1  'iauisl  ;   !  w  he.si<les    the  capi 
technical    difliculties,    their    kaleidoscopic    pictures 

■  ■■  i  i  instant  strain  of  mind,  to  give  di  tinct 
intlividuality  to  the  ever  varying  ehara<  tcr  of  each 
single  number  or  scene)  and  yci  to  keep  this  side  of 
caricature        Hiss     M 

.  nit  ion  as  an  artist  and 
as  a  mod  si  young  girl,  tin     good 

]  i;.  it,  N.  7         Coi  The  \  tratoi  io  of 

tc!y  after  the 
and    full    or- 

■  s       The  ( '<  !■  lui  toi      M  i      T.   J.    I  ray,    is    our 

and   musical    instructor,    who    finds 
ive  tone  and  direc- 
ty  in    this    way. 
1  Judas  Ma 
■  . 

Lo  tvi       The  Mi  i  '  n   Society,    at 

its  sixl  enth  R  »0,  ■.:.;  \  c  the    first   pai  t 

I 

was    miscel 
:  (  I  i       :■ .  I 

by  Rossii  t  ;  Schubert's  Serenade  foi     v'v 

■     m       son"  with   \  iolin 
La  S  \  temps     and 

/  ■■'      .   . 

OKI  Pin  \        !  ■■ 

:  Fund    Hall, 

;  musical  treats  of  the  season    The 
Gei  0  ■  •      ■  isred,  and,   led  by  Mi     Marl 

■  much  hctti  r  tl 
I  to  0         ■  ■ ,  ;   M  ■     ■      /' 

'.  i  '  / 

Dreti       the  lovely    "Andante  con   mum"  from  Beet- 
Sy i    ■  an    a rran^emen  t   fro  m 

/  orchesl 

laved  \  1 

i ather   too 
■  ivas  worthy  of  the  old 

I  :.  ■■:._;   "1  He 

'.'.   .  ovel 

.    ■  \  r  song  by   S 

■  I  ■  ' 

t'Mvr   ■  ■  ction.     A    remarkable  work,  music 

by  Schubert  to  Go  e   '■'■ 

.' 

I  even         rei       i      ■  .   I  :  :■  ■■ 

I  example  of  the  l  ew  s(diool,    i    re* 

i 

t-piocc  i  ' 

i 
■     ■  .  ' 

,  G  i 

man- 
!  r  to  the  lit   i       I 

it    few    of  I 

HI  ■     '■■'■  :  '' 

'   ' 

Still  ;'.  [uitc    well   filled,    and 

\\  ho  thoroughly   a 
them  —  U     din,  Di      I 

I  i-i  Xui  sday  i       i  \        m      of  Musi<    the 

Handel  and  IIa\  dn  Soci  ty   gave  M   n- 

|  ! 

tion  from  "The  J 
and  chorale  from  tl 
r  t  s  by  M 
I 
The  second  of  M  i*.  Carl  Wo!  I 
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Schubert  matiufee)  on  Friday  had  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Sonata,  A  minor,  op,  145 Schuberl 

Carl   u..li-ui,n 

Inh'oiln/.ioii.'  and  Elegie Erusfc. 

Mr.  Wi-n/ni  Kopta, 

Song,  ,lDer  Wanderer'1 Schubert 

Si^p.  Ettore  Darili. 

Impromptu,  No,  3,  B  flat  major .Schubert, 

Carl  Wolfsoun. 

Concerto,  D  miiior  Eckert. 

Mr,  Rudolph  Hen  nig, 

Fantasie,  C  major,  op.  159 Schubert. 

Messrs.  Wolfeohn  ami  Kopta. 

London. — The  Athenaium  of  Nov.  20,  says  : 

Our  oratorio  societies  are  all  beginning  to  bestir 
themselves.  The  oldest,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Soci- 
ety, is  first  in  the  field.  The  opening  performance 
of  Friday  next  \>  advertised  to  be  of'Israel  in  Egypt' 
and  it  will  be  followed  on  tin:  10th  of  December  by 
'Deborah, '  Tin-  National  (.'bond  Society  is  to  he^iti 
rehearsals  on  Wednesday  next,  and  the  <  Oratorio 
Concerts  are  to  he  opened  on  the  8th  of  December 
with  Handel's  'Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  and  'Acis  and 
Galatea,' — the  latter  to  be  given  with  Mendelssohn's 
additional  accompaniments. 

'The  Messiah'  is  to  be  given  this  (Saturday)  morn- 
ing at  Exeter  Kail,  with  Mile.  Nilsson  and  the  sing- 
ers v. ho  lately  appeared  with  her  in  the  same  orato- 
rio. 

The  Rasnmowski  Quartet  in  e  minor,  the  most 
important  piece  in  lasl  Monday's  Popular  Concert, 
showed  Mme.  Norm>tn  Neruda  to  still  greater  advan- 
1 1  :  '  than  the  Mendelssohn  Quartet  of  the  preceding 
wick  The  A.dfttrio  in  particular,  one  of  the  sublim- 
es tone  opiums  in  music,  was  led  with  true  dignity. 
Mm  ■  NerudA  will,  we  fancy,  do  yet  ampler  justice 
to  her  powers  when  she  has  conquered  a  certain  over- 
anxiety  which,  du   reste,  is    perfectly    natural. 

Of  Mr.  Goldschmidt's  "Ruth"  the  same  paper  re- 
affirms its  first  impression  (of  1867): 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  he  interested  to 
know  our  opinion  of  Herr  Goldschmidt's  oratorio  we 
may  refer  to  the  notice  [ante,  No.  2079)  written  after 
the  first  performance  of 'Ruth1  at  the  Hereford  Festi- 
val in  AiiL'iist,  1867.  Inspection  of  the  now-published 
pianoforte  score  (Lamborn  Cock  &  Co,)  confirms  the 
impression  made  bv  a  first  hearing.  There  is  much  fair- 
ly l'oihI,  musician-like  writing,  and  from  first  to  last 
not.  a  careless  bar  is  to  be  detected.  But  while  the 
recitatives  are  needlessly  tormented,  the  choruses, 
even  the  most  elaborate,  are  uninteresting,  one  dull 
subject  giving  way  to  another  still  more  common- 
pi  ice,  and  the  solus  are  built  on  graceless  and  un vo- 
cal themes.  If.  is  a  thankless  office  to  depreciate  the 
hard  work  of  an  earnest  musician,  but  we  are  bound 
to  add  that  in  'Ruth'  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
"  icred  lire"  which,  to  our  thinking,  alone  justifies 
the  attempt  to  write  an  oratorio.  Enough  of  the 
work,  however,  for  the  moment.  Our  immediate 
lia-iness  i-,  with  Wednesday's  performance  in  Exeter 
Hall,  the  first  since  that  at  Hereford.  The  cast  in 
both  was  identical.  Mme.  Jenny  Lind-Goldsehmidt 
has,  alas  !  lost  the  charm  of  voice  that  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  crazed  the  soberest  Englishman. 
Not  more  than  some  three  or  four  notes  have  sur- 
vived the  touch  of  tune's  effacing  ringer,  but  in  the 
murmur  of  her  most  veiled  tones  we  feel  the  strange 
thrill  that  nothing  hut  genius  can  communicate 
Never  surely  has  so  much  been  made  of  so  little. 
With  diminished  breath  Mme.  Gol  ischmidt  contrives 
to  phrase  with  a  broad  dignity  beyond  the  reach  of 
singers  of  our  degenerate  age,  while  the  gifted  lady's 
devotional  fervor  lifts  the  hearer's  mind  far  above 
the  apprehension  of  any  physical  shortcomings.  In 
the  final  song  of  thanksgiving,  all  full  as  it  is  of  un- 
vocal  phrases,  she  succeeds  in  shaking  the  listener's 
very  soul. 

A  more  flattering  opinion  of  the  work  is  given  in 
Novello's  Musical  Times  : 

The  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  work  on  a 
first  hearing  has  been  strengthened  by  a  second  per- 
formance ;  nnd  although  there  ran  be  no  question 
that  the  superabundance  of  accompanied  recitative 
throughout  the  composition  has  a  somewhat  weary- 
ing etFect,  the  excellent  and  musician-like  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  handled,  and  more  espei  ially  the 
refined  treatment  of  the  character  of  Ruth,  cannot  but 
be  fell  and  acknowledged  by  all  unprejudiced  hear- 
ers,  The  dramatic  coloring  which  Heir  ( roldschmidt 
has  given  to  the  different  scenes  into  which  his  work 
is  divided  is  a  point  which  cannot  he  too  highly 
id  ;  and  it  is  especially  noticeable  that  where 
the  action  of  the  ( (ratorio  ceases  to  take  place 
amongst  pastoral  surroundings,  the  character  of  the 
mu  ic  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully  in  keeping  with 
the  altered  natnre  of  the  narrative.  Into  the  chorus- 
the  composer  has  thrown  nil  bis  strength  ;  the 
stirring  fugue  in  "  Hie  eyi  s  of  the  Lord"  giving  un- 
mistakable proof  that  he    is  fully   capable    of   hand- 


ling his  materials  with  a  master-hand.  The  opening 
chorus  "Sing  unto  the  Lord,"  is  also  an  excellent 
instance  of  good  solid  harmony;  and  the  voices  are, 
as  a  rule,  treated  with  praiseworthy  tenderness. 
Amongst  the  more  placid  choral  pieces,  wo  may 
select  the  choral  quartet  "Blessed  are  the  pure,"  and 
tin;  chorus,  "Thou  shalt  eat  the  labors  of  thine 
hands,"  both  of  which  arc  melodious  and  delicately 
harmonized.  The  solos  scarcely  stand  out  from  the 
work  with  sufficient  prominence  to  be  used  as  detach- 
ed pieces;  but  they  are  generally  in  character  with 
the  situations  in  which  they  occur.  Ruth's  solo 
"Whither  thou  goest,"  is  an  excellent  example  of 
impassioned  declamation  ;  but  few  of  the  airs  give 
much  scope  for  the  vocalist  to  create  any  individual 
success. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.— The  proprietors  of  this 
establishment  have  paid  a  compliment  to  those  music 
lovers  who  patronize  operas  out  of  "the  season"  by 
producing  some  of  the  very  best  works  during  the 
short  Autumn  Season,  which  commenced  on  the  8th 
ult.  Don  Giovanni,  Fidelio,  Les  Huguenots,  Le  Nbzze 
di  Figaro,  Robert  le  Diable,  &c,  have  ben  the  chief 
attraction,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  light  operas 
which  have  been  sparingly  given,  as  if  to  feel  the 
musical  pulse  of  the  public  with  reference  to  future 
"popular  nights."  All  these  works  have  been  excel- 
lently cast  ;  but  as  there  has  been  little  novelty,  we 
have  only  to  chronicle,  with  extreme  pleasure,  the 
undoubted  success  of  the  undertaking.  Miles.  Tiet- 
jens,  Ilmadi  Murska,  and  Sinico,  Signori  Mongini, 
Gardoni,  and  Mr  Sant.Iey  have  been  singing  their 
very  best  ;  and  Signor  Antonucci  has  proved  him- 
self a  good  and  reliable  bass  in  some  parts  fully  suffi- 
cient to  test  his  powers.  Mile.  lima  di  Murska  in 
assuming  the  character  of  Ophelia,  in  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas's  Samlet,  has  hy  no  means  miscalculated 
her  strength.  Throughout  the  opera  she  sang  with 
exquisite  refinement  and  delicacy  ;  and  in  the  "mad 
scene"  created  a  genuine  effect,  notwithstanding  that 
the  triumph  of  her  predecessor  in  the  part,  Mile. 
Nilsson,  was  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  audience. 


Breslatj. — Mme.  Joachim  appeared  at  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  when  the  pro- 
gramme included  Symphony  in  C  major,  Schumann; 
Air  from  Theodora,  Handel  ;  Overture  to  Fidelio, 
Beethoven  ;  Overture  to  Athalie,  Mendelssohn  ; 
Secular  Cantata,  Marcello  :  and  Songs,  Schumann 
and  Brahms.  On  the  2nd  inst,  the  members  of  the 
Singacademie  gave  a  performance  of  Schumann's 
Paradies  und  die  I  '<  i  i. 

Fraskfort-on-the  Oder. — The  "Liederkranz  " 
have  announced  a  performance  of  Sophocles'  Anti- 
gone, with  Mendelssohn's  music,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Mozart  Fund. 

The  Vienna  Philharmoniker  have  put  forward 
much  novelty  for  the  eight  concerts  of  their  winter 
senson.  A  symphony  in  E  flat,  by  Herr  Bruch  ;  a 
fifth  suite,  by  Herr  Lachner ;  "Orpheus,"  a  "sinfon- 
i*che  Dichtuug,"  by  the  Abbe*  Liszt;  and  "  Ivan 
IV.,"  by  Ilerr  Rubinstein,  are  among  the  ntw 
things. 

A  statue  of  Handel  bv  Neubel  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Hamburg. 

The  monument  to  Oherubini  was  inaugurated  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence,  on  the  3d 
of  <  >ctober. 

Brunswick. — The  programme  of  the  first  con- 
cert given  by  the  Association  for  Concert-Music, 
comprised  Overture  to  Euri/anthe,  Weber;  Recita- 
tive and  Air  from  La  Donna  del  Lago,  Rossini  ;  Suite 
ni  Canon  Form,  Grimm;  Songs,  Schumann;  and 
the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  Beethoven.  The  principal  work 
at  the  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension  Fund 
of  the  Ducal  Chapel  was  Spohr's  Weihi  der  Tifne, 
Herr  Franz  Bende!,  pianist,  performed  Weber's  Con- 
certstiick  as  well  as  several  smaller  pieces. 

Drrsjdex. —  Second  Subscription  Concert  given  by 
the  "  Board  of  ( reneral  Direction  :"  Overture  to 
( Vijmpia,  Spontini  ;  Conoertstuck  for  four  French 
Horns,  Hiibter ;  Recitative  and  Air  from  Ipkiqenia 
in  Tarn-is,  Gluck  (Mdlle.  BttrdeNey);  Violin  Con- 
certo, E  minor,  Grutzmachcr !  Recitative  and  Air 
from  Titus,  Mozart;  and  Sinfonia  Eroica,  Beethoven. 
Third  Subscription  Concert  :  Overture  to  the  Mid- 
smnmer  Night's  Dream,  Mendelssohn  ;  Recitative  and 
Ail  from  Cos)  fan  Tttfte,  Mozart:  Pianoforte  Con- 
cei  to,  A  minor,  Schumann  ( Mad.  Heinzc)  ;  Ro- 
mance from  Zemire  und  Azov,  Spohr  ;  and  Fourth 
Symphony,  R  flat  major,  Beethoven.  First  "Musi- 
cal Academy" — as  a  concert  is  still  sometimes  enti- 
tled in  Germany — given  by  Herren  Heitsch  nnd 
Fitzenbagen  :  Trio,  pp.  70,  No.  1,  D  major,  Beet- 
hoven; Violin  Sonata,  Op.  105,  A  minor,  Schu- 
mann ;  and  Trio,  No.  3,  C  major,  Haydn.  It.  is  said 
that  the  temporary  theatre  will  be  ready  by  the 
twelfth  of  December. 


penal  Sat  ices 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF   THE 
Publialieri    by  Oliver  Dilson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Turning  of  the  tide.     Descriptive  Song.     2.     A 

to  e.  Barker.  30 

An  interestina  Ballad,  conveying  a.  valuable  moral 
to  the  discontented. 

Over  the  Mountain  and  down  to  the  sea.     Song. 
3.     A  to  f.  Aide:  30 

Do  I  love  thee.     5.     Ah  to  g.  Wiegand.  40 

A  gem  of  the  first  water. 

A  star  in  the  dark  night.     (Una  Stella  in  notte 

bruna.)     3.     B6  to  e.  Muratori.  40 

A  choice  song  full  of  feeling. 

Horse-fly  come  tickle  me.     Companion  to  Shew- 

fly.     (Comic  Song).     2.     G  to  e.       Wilder.  30 
Bother  the  men.     (Comic  Song).     3.     C  to  e. 

Walker.  30 
I've  lost  my  Bow-wow.     D.  Leyhourne.  30 

Poor  lone  Hannah.     3.     D  minor  to  e.         Boott.  35 

A  pathetic  and  interesting  ballad. 


Instrumental. 

Peabody's  Funeral  March.  3.  D  minor.    Winner. 
Au  excellent  March,  introducing  the  favorite  melo- 
dy "Flee  as  a  bird,"  embellished  with  an  elegant  lith- 
ographic vignette. 

Flashing  Jewell  Polka  Redowa.     3-     Ah. 

Fernald. 
La  ci  darem  la  raatio.     Transcription.     Don 

Giovanni.     4.      Ah.  Grobe. 

Boure'e.     3.     A  minor  and  major.  Bach. 

Whip-poor-wills  Song.      Varied.     4.  "Eh.     Grobe. 
Bacchanalienne.     Chanson  a  Boire.     Piano.     5. 

C,  Wels. 

A  brilliant  sparkling  affair. 

Dance  Music  from  Amb.  Thomas's  "Hamlet." 

Knight. 
Waltz.     4.     Bb  and  E6. 
Galop.     3-     F. 
Polka.     3.     F. 
March  Danese.     3.     Bh. 

Attractive  pieces  for  ball-room  or  parlor. 
Illustrationcn  Walzer.     4.  Strauss. 

Fantasie  Brillante  from  Ambroise  Thomas's 

Hamlet.     6.     Bh.  Ketterer. 

A  brilliant,  masterly  affair,  requiring   considerable 

power  of  execution. 

Ein  Herz,  ein  sinn.    (One  heart  one  soul).  P&Ika 

Mazurka.     4.     C.  Strauss. 

A  choice  Polka  Mazourka,  in  Strauss's  captivating 

style. 

Books. 

A  Collection  of  German  and  English  Christmas 
Carols.     Old  and  new. 

Pianoforte  Gems.  A  complete  repertoire  of 
instrumental  music  ;  consisting  of  Quadrilles, 
Galops,  Polkas,  Waltzes,  lledowas,  Mazur- 
kas, Schottisches,  Four  hand  pieces,  Varia- 
tions, Piano  pieces,  etc. 

Appropriate  gifts  for  the  season. 


40 


30 

40 
25 
60 


35 
30 
35 
35 


to 


2.50 


Abbreviations.—  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked   from  1  to 
7.    The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0,  B  riat.    &c 
A  small  Romau  letter  marks  the  highest  nr,t«,  if  ou  the  staff 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Mosic  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  bvmail.  the  expense  beir  g 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  tne  eonveyanee  a  saviug  of  tsme  r,nd 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Bach's  Passion  Music. 

[From  the  German  of  C    II    Bitter.] 
TUP.  ST.  JOHN   PASSIOST.     (Continual). 

....  The  musical  recitation  of  tiie  Gospel 
here,  in  its  different  persons,  is  very  difficult. 
Almost  more  than  in  the  Matthew-Passion  the 
effect  of  the  work    as   a    whole    rests    on    ii  :    it 

stands  more  in  the  foreground Without 

perfection  of  delivery,  these  Recitatives  (of  the 
Evangelist  and  of  ( 'In  i-t ),  «  hioli  often  seem  \  ery 
much  extended,  lose  their  effect. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
account  nt' the  way  in  which  Bach'  Pa  »ion  were 
executed  under  the  master's  own  direction,  espe- 
cially in  the  part  of  the  Evangelist.  Yet  they 
required  such  singers  as  are  not  easily  found  at 
all  times. 

C.    THE    C (USES    "1      III  I      JEWS. 

...  We  pass  from  the  nan  ative  [  onion  to  the 
choruses  of  Jews  and  priests  belonging  in  con 
neetion  with  it.  In  these  we  find  that  dramatic, 
characteristic  impetus,  which  with  larger  dimen- 
sions and  willi  increase,]  rins  distinguishes  the 

Matthew  choruses  in  so  high  a  degree.  But  we 
also  find  the  majority  of  these  choruses,  so  far  as 
they  do  not  belong  merely  to  the  passing  dramat- 
ic effect,  the  momentary  situ  ition,  treated  with  a 
certain  breadth,  pssentialh  different  from  the 
compressed  energ)  of  the  correspoi  i  lionises 

in  the  Matthew  Passion. 

The  first  pari  of  the  work  contain-  011I3  three 
choruses,  two  of  which,  horl  in  themselves,  are 
sei  to  the  sane-  which  is    repeated    twice 

more  in  the  second  part.  These  ai  e  the  sen 
tences  of  the  Jews,  in  which  to  Christ's  repeated 
question  :  "Whom  seek  ye  ?"  they  reph  :  'Jesus 
of  X  1/  ueili  '"  This  answer  is  sel  forth  in  rhyth- 
mical declamation  and  witli  great  firmness,  while 
the  first  violin,  stn  ngthem  d  1  \  the  flute,  moves 
in  a  lively  figure  over  the  voices  and  the  orehes 
Ira.  The  cati  hpoli  s  know  and  do  not  deny  it. 
that  they  seek  the  Lord.  But  the}  are  inwardly 
uneasy.  For  they  are  not  filled  with  a  sense  of 
the  justice  of  their  commission.  They  brin<>  the 
betrayer  w  illi  them 

The  other  choi  us  of  .lews  i,,  the  first  part  : 
"Art  thou  not  one  of  Mis  disciples?",  with  its 
short,  abrupt  sentences,  ami  the  oft  repeated  mo- 
tive traversing  all  the  voice-parts,  is  a  very  pe- 
culiar creation.  Bach  felt  obliged  to  perfectly 
exhaust  his  theme,  which  he  has  treated  in  the 
fugue  style.  The  words:  "Art  thou  not"  are 
sung  not  less  than  45  times;  the  curious,  waver- 
ing and  hasty  character  of  the  Jewish  crowd  is 
there  distinctly  represented.  Perhaps  Bach  in 
the  treatment  of  this  sentence  wished  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  counter-effect  which  he  was 
presently  to  bring  out  in  the  noble  and  profound- 
ly serious  treatment  ol  the  words  of  the  Evange- 
list :  "And  wept  bitterly." 

In  the  -  com!  part  we  find,  as  we  have  said, 
the  chorus  of  the  first  part:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth" 
again  in  the  two  sentences :  "Not    this   one.  but 


"Barabbas"  and  "We  have  no  king  but  ('.car" 
Moreover  in  the  chorus  :  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death,"  we  find  the  upper 
parts  of  the  orchestra  (two  flutes  and  violin  in 
unison)  treated  in  a  manner  thai  comes  very 
near  to  those  choruses.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  suppose  that  Bach  sougbt  in  this 
way  to  save  labor,  or  to  eke  out  poverty  of  ideas, 
lli>  inexhaustible  wealth  of  thoughts  and  hisown 
conscientiousness  in  all  his  works,  great  and 
small,  insure  him  one,,  for  all  against  such   1  pre 

sumption,   to  which  his  Chris 9    Oratorio  and 

Ins  Latin   Masses    mighl         m    still    mor, :n 

Nor  will  ii  do  to  assume  thai  he  sought  to  bring 
the  character  of  the  popular  masses  palpably  be- 
fore the  listening  public  through  such  outward 
means  as  we  find    now-a-days   employed    in    the 

"i  Ipera  of  the  future."     Bach  had    no    n 1    of 

such.  For  the  characterization  thai  we  find  in 
In  work-  is  of  a  distinct  internal  sort,  and  nol  ex- 
ternal.    Bui  he  never    wn  ugh  I    without    n  pur- 

and  ii  seems  to  us  as  if  he    mcai  I 
this  repetition  of  the  same  motive  in    these  sleet. 
abrupt     drama'  ic        ntenc    .   to    secure    greater 
unity  and  firmnei  n  to  a  v,  ork  1 

ing  such  a  multitude  of  alf 

I  a  confirmation  ol  tins  view  in   the  fre- 
quent repetil  ion  ol  the  -  one   ( ihoi  ale  u,  lod 
different  portions  of  the  work.     We  find    it    also 
in  the  repetil  on  of  1  he  motive  in    the  oth  :r  pi  o- 
ple's  choru  ;  part.     The  choruses  : 

"If  He  were  not  a  malefactor,"  ami  -It  i-  nol 
lawful  for  us."  are  in  motiv,     tin      in  I  he  1  I), 

rus:  "Hail,  King  of  the  Jews"  repeats  itsell 
in  '-Write  not  til  .1  I 

rus :  ••(  '1  a,,, v   I  lim,"   ippe  .  v.  ol,    change 

of  key,  in  the  chorus:  '-Away  with  I  lim  '"  .  .  . 
I A  er_\  where  the   inner  com  tences 

similarly  treat,,!  is  unmistakeabli        A:  all  events 
it  is  beyond  doubl  that  the  recurring  motivi 
the  places  when'  they  nee*  us,  are  striking!}  el 
fective  and   take  deep   hold  on   us  dramatically. 
The  chorus  :  "  Ii'  I  le  were  not   a   mal 

mastei  piece    of   characte t  real  nn  nl         I 

theme,  first  entering  in  the  I',,.-,  ■  1    fall- 

ing chromatically,  and  carried  he,  \  .a,  through 
all  the  parts,  speaks  tons  in  its  hard,  incisive 
tone-  like  w  Id,  Ithirsty    fanaticism.     A  dia- 

bolical passion  speaks  out  1  il  I  his  v.  eb  ol  tone-.   I: 
increases  in  intensity  at  the  words  :    "We  n 
not  have  delivered  Mini  up."     While  the  howling 

rage  ol  the  ] pie  carries  on  the   former   theme. 

the  ot her  voices  in    a    wild    conl  I     eai  h 

other  to  a  tempest  ,,t  excitement,  to  cry  down  the 
cons,  ientious  scruples  of  the  gov,  rnor  Pilate,  till 
finally  they  unite  tor  a  strongly  marked  clos 
ile   -lent  ami  angry  repetition,  lour  times,  ,,1  the 
word  '-not." 

When  the  Governor  answers  them:  "Take  ye 
I  Inn  and  judge  Him  aci  ording  to  your  laws."  the 
same  sentence  is  repeated  in  abridged  form,  with  a 
masterly  change  ol  thematic  treatment.  The 
second  motive  of  the  preceding  chorus  here  and 
there  is  scarcely  hear,].  The  eh,  omatic  pa 
ges  keep  the  upperhand,  while  the  upper  parts  of 


tin'  orchestra  assume  the  character  of  the  short 
people's  sentences.  But  as  if  a  mortifying  sense 
ol  their  own  inpotence  lav  in  the  words:  "Il  is 
not  I., win!  for  us  to  put  .00,  ore  to  death,"  1 
suppres  fid  pite  against  the  foreign  power  tint 
rules  iii  the  land,— this  sentence  mo'  e:  a  fourth 
lower  than  the  ]  115       It  cxpn     es   a    timid 

vet  defiant  obstinacy,  while  the  inward  roar  and 
f  rmentation  are  transferred  to  the  wild  move- 
men!  0!  the  orchestra. 

the  popular  fury  has  clutched  Its  victim. 
The  Lord  is  clothud  with  the  scarlet  mantle  and 
the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  soldiers  mock  the 
patient  one.     Wl  and  oboes  storm  away 

in  rapid  passages,  the  mocking  -trim:  "Hail, 
King  ot'  the  Jews"  sounds  in  a  flattering  melody 
that  winds  through  all  the  voices.  Coldly  and 
sneeringly  it  nee.,-  under  the  polished  orches- 
tral figures  that  wind  like  -nil.''-  about  it.  So 
as  the  people  ami  the  high  priests  see  the 
I. on!  exposed  to  this  derision,  50  soon  as  "the 
v  ■  fn  in  tic  tyrant's  throne"  has  vainly 

1  I  its  "!'•  h  ,1  1  the  in  in,"    tin-    rage   of  the 
.,!  mob  bursts  forth   with  wildest   madness. 
While  from      ,ie    you  hear  "  ( li  ucify,    crucify"  in 
short,  quick  rhythmic  phrases,  oilers  civ  out  the 
sail  1    v.   ■  icti  ,1  clamor. 

In   eeie'  ml    .,!(e,  p  i'l    'i   of  the     lUeei  inc.    voices, 

ami  with  more  ami  more  marvellous  theniat  e 
treatment,  is  tin-  self-out  bid, line;  chorus    carrii  '1 

On,  unl  '-mthe  last     bar-   over  the 

fixed  I.  .'h  D  of  tin   bass    eem    like    tie-  vci  itable 
fie  anic   fury  that    has   seized    the 
,  Ider  a-  it'  we    felt  the  breath  of 
1 1,  il  up  u  monies. 

Ami    I '..  .  ivs    to    the  excited    mull  il  ude 

"Take  ye  H  ucify  Him,    for    1    find   no 

fault  in   I  Inn." 

But  thai  '■'■.:    ice    what    tic    lii_t]i    priests  and 

Not  through    themselves    ■ 

ihev  have  ( !hi .  :  put  to  -le  ith.     Ii  inu-t  be  done 

l,v  tic  ver  in  I  he  lai  d,  'hat    they  may 

has  been  exe  mted  in  the  regu- 

mrse  ,  f  law.     Ami  so  the)  i  omi  .    law  1 I< 

in  baud,  bel  nor.       Firm    .eel    sure, 

with  suppressed  passion,  they  point  out  In-  dutv  . 
"We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  lie  ought  to 
die,  becaus  ■  He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 
In  a  fu_Hie,l  setting  theme  and  countertheme  are 
first  taken  up  by  the  bass  and  carried  through  in 
the  strictest  style.     The  arrogant  defiance  of  the 

Jewish  priesth 1.  tic  re  proa,  hful  assurani  e  with 

win  h  they  mei  I  tic  governor,  are  expressed  in 
a  liiHsicrlv  m aimer.  Only  toward  the  close  the 
pa  sion  bn  aks  forth  anew  in  long-drawn  torn  -  of 
(lie  upper  voces,  while  the  strong!)  outline,!  bass 
up  tic  fugue  again;  and  so  the  chorus  ends 
with  more  ami  more  importun     i 

Tic  governor,  in  his  better  feline,  considers 
how  he  may  set  Jesus  free.  But  the  sanctimo- 
nious mob  o  iv,  ether  means  in  readi- 
ness. Falling  leek  upon  the  character  of  un- 
flinching loyalty  to  law.  they  argue  that,  if  Pilate 
should  release  tie'  man  who  has  set  himself  up 
lor  Kine.  be  would  be  no   true    friend    of    Cm-. ir. 
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11  the  si  vere  tone  of  the  preceding  chorus,  and 
i"  similar  fugued  style,  Lhe  scribes  lay  it  before 
the  governor  that  he  must  put  Jesus  to  death. 
Ciie  e  l  mo  chorus  is,  in  wardly  and  out  ivai  •'.'•■■  be 
longing  together,  are  masterworks  ol  characteriza- 
tion. Bach  employs  the  strictest  counterpoint  as 
the  i  rue  means  to  his  end.  But  it  is  not  through 
the  forms  that  he  produces  the  effect.  Il  is  the 
melody  of  the  themes  treated,  which,  springing 
forth  at  one  cast  with    the    form,    transports    us, 

fr the  first  moment  of  its    entrance,    into    the 

midst  of  the  situation.  We  sec  tlmsc  Pharisees 
and  hypocrites,  rapping  upon  their  written  law, 
the  oilier  hand  upon  their  breast,  hiding  their 
falsehood  and  their  malice  deeply  in  themselves, 
advance  with  linn  step  before  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, anil,  hacked  by  the  tumultuous  and  goad- 
ed  multitude,  bring  forward  proofs  for  form's 
sake,  which  is  all  they  care  about.  And  the  Jews 
outside  scream  out  again:  "Away  with  Him!" 
and.  after  a  short,  powerfully  marked  introduc- 
tion, the  "Crucify"  of  the  preceding  chorus  re- 
sounds anew. 

The  demand  of  the  popular  voice  is  now  ful- 
filled. The  Lord  is  nailed  upon  the  cross.  The 
governor  has  affixed  to  it  a  scroll  :  "Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, King  of  the  Jews."  But  the  priests,  who 
understand  their  business,  and  who  do  not  mean 
to  let  the  wavering  and  terrified  Pilate  go  out  of 
their  hands,  require  him  to  write  that  "He  has 
said"  He  is  the  King  of  the  Jews.  Here  we  find 
again  employed  the  earlier  chorus  suno-  in  mock- 
ery of  Christ :  "Hail,  King,"  &c. 

.  .  .  The  soldiers  divide  the  garments  of  Jesus. 
But  for  the  seamless  coat  they  draw  lots:  "Let 
us  not  rend  it."  An  animated  theme,  whose  syn- 
copated passages  convey  the  idea  of  rending 
asunder, — while  the  shaking  of  the  lots  in  a  hel- 
met is  depicted  in  an  upward  figure,  and  the 
words  :  "whose  it  shall  be"  are  firmly  marked, — 
is  carried  through  in  fugue  style  with  brilliant 
treatment  of  all  the  parts.     Here  it  is   no  longer 

fierce  religions  zeal,  hi ly  bigotry,   that   speaks 

tons;  we  have  to  do  with  something  quite  ob- 
jective. The  roaring  flood  no  longer  thunders 
on  unbridled.  Wrath  is  satisfied  ;  the  victim 
falls.  The  simple  course  of  the  serious  action 
with  this  chorus  draws  towards  the  end. 

In  all  these  choruses  we  find  the  firm,  charac- 
teristic delineation,  so  peculiar  to  Bach,combini  d 
with  lively  dramatic  effect  The  form  is  a  per- 
fect one.  The  unity  of  conception  is  carried  up 
to  a  rare  pitch.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  these 
choruses,  especially  the  "Crucify,"  fall  short  of 
those  in  the  Matthew  Passion  ;  this  may  be  part- 
ly owing  to  one's  individual  conception,  but  part- 
ly also  to  the  less  effective  treatment  of  the  Gos- 
pel text  as  a  libretto.  Here  are  wanting  just 
those  effective  antitheses,  which  there,  stand  out 
in  the  ideal  congregation.  At  all  events,  as  we 
before  have  intimated,  Bach  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  St.  John  Passion  has  taken  a  step  forward 
in  the  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
(To  be  continued). 


Giulia  Grisi. 

(Prom  the  Orchestra.) 

On  Thursday  died  in  Berlin  Giulia  Grisi,  la  Dim, 
the  greatest  artist  of  the  operatic  stage  which  modern 
tunes  have  brought  forth.  So  much  tenderne 
the  public  breast  clings  to  those  who  have  done  well 
in  the  cause  of  art.  that  the  deatii  of  a  gn  at  worki  i 
arouses  a  feeling  of  universal  sorrow,  howsoever  re- 
moved from  active  life  the  arti  t  may  have  been. 
Grisi  in  retirement  was  nothing  to    the   nation    but  a 


memory  :  she  had  fini  hod  her  work,   her  old   | 
was  departed,  she  had    essayed    to    retain    her   sway 
and  had  failed  :   hi  shori  sho  had  been,  no  longer  was. 
Still,  she  liver],     She  was  our  of   us  ;  could    sympa 
thize  in  the  doings  of  the  woi  Id,  and  wai  a  li  il 
bound  ti  ;  to  "the  :  of  old."     When    there- 

fore on    Monda  y  the  u,  u      ivai  bed  lid-;  country  ol  liic 
irrevocable  end  of  the    Queen    of   Son-      the    i     h 
mint  bi  von. I  recall— public  regret  look    gem  ral    e  -. 

prcssion.     "Pool  Grisi  I"     And  then  old ira-gocrs 

•'  '  :  ;l  garrulous  of  the  groat  times  when  the  one  un- 
rivalled quartet  held  the  world  in  admiration— Rubi- 
ni.  Tamburini,  Grisi,  Lablache.  Ruhini  and  La- 
blache are  di  ad,  and  n  ivv  Grisi  :  Tamburini  ur- 
vives,  an  old  man.  To  mention  Grisi  was  to  call  up 
a  splendid  succession  of  triumphs  ranging  from  1834 
to  18-16 — a  period  winch  is  "history"  for  the  younger 
generation.  No  wonder  then  that  the  news  of  her 
death  smote  all  who  recollect  her  in  her  prime  as  the 
severance  of  a  link  of  association  with  the  past. 

Giulia  Grisi  was  born  at    Milan    in    1S10  ;  at   her 
death  therefore  she  was  in    her   sixtieth    year.     Her 
father  was  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  army  of   Na 
poleon  T.,  and  her  aunt,  the   once   celebrated   singer 
Josephine  Grassini.     Educated  in  a  convent,  she  was 
induced  to  leave  that    and    take    to    the    stage    upon 
learning  of  the  success  of  her  elder  sister  Giudetta  in 
the  lyric  profession.     At  first  her    capacities    seemed 
wanting.      Her  health    was    delicate,    her   voice    un- 
formed and  prone  to  hoarseness  ;  but   she  was  stub- 
horn  and  enthusiastic,  and  succeeded   in   overcoming 
her  parents'  scruples.     In   the  arguments  which  she 
urged  for  permission  to   become   a    singer,   she  was 
hacked  by  her  sister.     "Giulia,"  said  Giudetta,  "will 
outshine  us  all."     She  made  her  de'but  in  a  contralto 
part — that  of  Emma  in  Rossini's    "Zelniira" — in    the 
town  of  Bologna.     An  account  says  that  at  this  time 
her  voice,  though  resonant  and  singularly  pure,  was 
low  in  register,  having  indeed  but  lalely  got  clear  of 
a  hoarseness  which  had  affected  the  organ  during  the 
years  of  childhood.      The    sisters    sang    together  at 
Florence  in  Bellini's  opera  "I  Capuletti  ed   i   Montec- 
fl'i" — the  elder  as  Romeo,  the  younger  asJuliet.     Af- 
terwards, at  Milan,  her  birthplace,  Giulia  Grisi  met 
and  took  as  her  model    the   great   Pasta,    to    whose 
Norma  she  was  the  Adilgisa,  both  parts  having  been 
written  by  Bellini  for   the  pair.     Pasta,    it    is   said, 
prophesied  the  young    singer's    splendid  career,  and 
with  pardonable  egotism  named  her    as  worthy  to  be 
her  successor.     "Tu  sarai  Pasta!"  she.  exclaimed  ap- 
provingly.     Grisi  herself  sighed  to  play  Norma,  and 
expressed    her    longing    to    Bellini.     "Wait    twenty 
years,"  returned    the   composer.     "I    shall  not  wait 
ten,"    answered    the    Adalgisa.       Her   rise,     which 
was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  Rossini,  wdio  may  be 
said  to  have  made  her,  was   precipitated    by  a    quar- 
rel with  her  manager,  and  the  evasion   of  Giulia  to 
France.      At  that  time  Rossini   was   part-director  of 
the  Salle  Favart.  and    to    him    Mme.    Grassini,    her 
aunt,    gave   Giulia    an  introduction,     ner  debut    in 
Paris  took  place  in  1S32;  the  part  was   Semiramide. 
That  year  her  sister  Giudetta  was  singing  in  London 
at  the  King's   Theatre  in  the   Ilavmarket — her    last 
year  of  her  public  life  ;  though  she  lived  eight  years 
longer  before  premature  death  cut  short  a  promising 
career.     In  1832  Giulia  came  out  as  Anna  Bolena  to 
Tamhurim's  King    Henry;  two  years  later  she    was 
encaged  for  London.     It  was  as  Ninetta  in  "La  Gaz 
:.i  Ladra,"  the  east  including  Ruhini,  Zuchelli,  Tam- 
burini, and    Miss  Bartolozzi,  afterwards   Mine.   Ves- 
tris,  that  Giulia  Grisi  first  appeared  before  a  London 
audience,  this  great  musical  event  occurring  on  Tues- 
day, the  8th  of  April,  1 834-.     She  instantly  took  firm 
hold  of  the  affections    of  her    English    hearers;  and 
for  seven  and  twenty  years  she    retained    it.     Every 
part  which  she  assumed    after    her   first    appearance 
steadily  increased  her  reputation,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  established  by  her  impersonation  of  the 
Queen  in  "Semiramid,  ,"  and  of  Donna  Anna  in  "Don 
Giovanni  "      From  her  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try till   1SG1,    with    one  exception,  namely  in   1842, 
Mine.  Grisi  did   not   miss   a  single  operatic  season. 
Her  first  season  m  London  already  gave   earnest    of 
the  triumphs  to    come.     She  was    the  Desdemona  to 
to  Mine.  P.eti's  Qteilo  ,-  and  f}\>;  played  Donna  Anna 
in  "Don   Giovanni,"  when    Mine.   Caradori  was  the 
Zerlina.     All  these  achievements  of  unqualified  suc- 
cess wore  in  the  first  month  of  her  engagement :  and 
in  May  she  increased  the  list  by  her  performance  of 
Elvira  in  "La  Donna  del  Logo,"   and    Rosina    in  "11 
Burbiere."     Two  more  Eossmian  triumphs  followed 
in  June,  when  she  appeared  ins:  as  Semiramide,  and 
then  as  Palmira  in  "L'Aszedio  di  Corinto,"  an    opera 
which  was  then  quite  new  in  England.     She  conclu- 
ded her  brilliant  first  season  at  the  Haymarket  I 

e  with  the  performan     ,    on    her   benefit   night, 
a  uly  10th,  of   .1  mina    in    "Lc     •  a."     From 

to  Amina  ;  from  Donna  Anna  to  Ninetta  ;  wdiat 
artist  ever  filled  so  ample  a  range  '? 

The  great  part  of   Norma  she    made  her   own  in 


1835.     Her  career  now  became  a  succession    of  new 
triumphs,  the  order  of  which  is  given  in  a  contempo- 

i     oi-l  of  her  public  hie     In    1 836    she 
only  one  new  pari  to  her  repertory,  that,  nami  ly,  of 
Amelia  in  Mercadante's  opera,  "/   Briganti,"  pli 
for  the  fii  -a  time  in  England.     The    lea  on    ol    i  337 

v.  as  Ii  n  d    peci  illy  mi  norabl  ...      leath    of 

V\  illiam  lie  Foui  th,  and   die    consequent   !  losing  of 
"tic  Kirij  '    Th  latn  ,"  on  the   evening 
the  -''nli  of  •  :  .  ■    house    re  0]  ened    under  its 

new  name,  "the-    Maj    ". '     Theatre;"   and    Queen 
Victoria  made  her  first  visit  as  the  Sovereign,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  when  the  "Jldegonda"  of  Marliana 
produced,  Mme    Grisi  repn  -enting  the  heroine,    Sig- 
uor  Costa's  opera,  "Mulek  Add,'"  was  first  played  m 
this  season,  Mme.  Grisi  being  the  Mathilde,    and  the 
cast  including  also  the   debutante   Mme.    Albertazzi, 
Ivanoli,  Ruhini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache.     la    this 
same  year  of  ls::7,  Mine  Grisi  added  likewise  to  her 
list  of  triumphs  the  performance  of  Carolina  in  Cim- 
arosa's  "Matrimonii  Seryreto."     Her  new  characters  in 
1838  were  Parisian,  in  Donizetti's  opera  of  that  name  ; 
Susanna,  in  Mozart's  "Nozze  di   Figaro;"  and    Mrs. 
Ford  in    Balfe's   "Falstaff."     In    the    course  of  that 
sea-oii  Mme    Persiani  first  appeared  in  England.   The 
following  year  gave  Mme.  Grisi  only  one  new  part, 
but  it  was  one  that  has  done    more    to    enhance    her 
reputation  than  almost  any  other.     On  the  occasion 
of  her  benefit,  on  the  ml,  of  June,    1839,    Donizetti's 
opera  of  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  was  played    for  the  first 
time  in  England,  Mme,  Grisi,    of   course,    being  the 
Lucrezia,  and  Signor  Mario  making  his  first    appear- 
ance before  an  English  audience  as  Gennaro,   Among 
the  other  events  of  the  season  may  be  noted  the  debnt 
in  this  country  of  Mme.  Viardot,  as  Desdemona;  and 
the    first   appearance    of   Mile.    Ernesta    Grisi,    who 
played  the  contralto  part   of    Smeaton    to    the    Anna 
li"',  mi  of  her  cousin.     In  the  season  of  1840  the  g  reat 
prima  donna  played  for  the  first  time  Lisetta    ia   "II 
Matrimonio  Segreto,"  and  Eloisa,  on  the  production 
of    Mercadante's  "7/   Giuramenio."     In  1841    Mme. 
Grisi  undertook  two  new  characters  in  operas,  both 
played   for   the  first  time    in   England,  and  both    by 
Donizetti — Fausta  and  Roberto  Dt  vi  n  ux.    During  the 
whole  of  the  next  season  Mme.  Grisi  did  not  appear. 
The  year  1S43  is  noticeable  in  operatic  annals  for  the 
production  of  "Don  Pasqitale,"  which  sprightly  quar- 
tet was  composed  by  Donizetti  for  Grisi.  Mario,  For- 
nasari,  and  Lablache,  and  which,  with    the  substitu- 
tion of  Tamburini  for  Fornasari,  continued  to  amuse 
and  delight  audiences  for   long  after.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  season  Mme.  Grisi  appeared  as  the  hero- 
ine of  the  ■  "  Ceneremtola."       In    1844    her    new    roles 
wero  Isabc-lla  in   Signor    Costa's    "Don    Carlos"    and 
Delizia  in  Bicci's  "  Corada  d'Altamura,"  both  operas 
being  new.      Her  only  part  in  1S45    was  Imogene  in 
Bellini's  "II.  Pirata;"    in  1846,   Griselda  in    Verdi's 
"1  Lombardi"    Mme.  Grisi's  connection  with  Italian 
Opera  at    Her   Majesty's   Theatre  was   then  finally 
closed  ;  and  in  1847  she  became  a  principal  support 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  the  New  Covent-garden 
Theatre,  Mile.  Alboni  making  her  debut  at  the  new 
house,  and  thus  strengthening  the  opposition    to    her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  which  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease 
of  hope  in  the  Jenny  Lind  furore.     Mme.  Grisi's  only 
"ire  part  in  1847  was  Lucrezia,    in    Verdi's   "I   D  . 
Foscari."      In    1848    she  played,  for  the  first  time, 
Leonora,   in     Donizetti's    "Favorita"      Meyerbeer's 
splendid  work,  " Les  Huguenots,"   was   produced   for 
the  first  time  on   the    occasion  of   the  Queen's  State 
visit  in  1S48,  Mme.  Viardot  being  the  Valentine.     In 
the  following  year  Mme.  Grisi  assumed  the  part,  and 
in  1S50  she  appeared  for  the  first   time  as  Alice,  in 
the  same  composer's   "Robert  le   /'/"We."     In   1S51 
her  new  character  was  Pamina,  in    "II   Finnic  Mag- 
it  o." 

Her  assumption  of  Fides  ("Le  Prophe'te")  in  the 
place  of  Graziani,  over  the  possession  of  whom  the 
two  managers  were  waging  desperate  law,  may  be 
saiil  to  have  crowned  the  edifice  of  her  fame.  This 
was  in  the  Loudon  season  of  1852.  Two  years  later 
she  hade  farewell  to  the  stage  *  Her  reputation 
would  have  been  unimpaired  had  she  kept  to  that  in- 
tention ;  hut  unluckily  she  returned  to  say  farewell 
over  and  over  again.  Fifty-six  saw  her  singing; 
fifty  eight,  fifty  nine,  s'xty  came  ;  in  sixty  one  she 
was  still  saving  farewell.  '  The  affection  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  for  an  old  favorite  is  generous  and  toler- 
ant; hut  in  1S61  it  was  apparent  even  to  the  most 
indulgent  of  her  admirers  that  Grisi  ought  to  have 
retired.  At.  last,  when  she  made  vet  another  effort 
in  1S66  to  resume,  her  stvay,  public  patience  gave 
way,  and  the  great  Grisi  was  absolutely  hissed  1  The 
lesson  must  have  been  a  humiliating  one  :  at  all 
events  she  took  it  to  heart.  She  finally  passed  from 
public  life. 

The  secret  of  the  marvellous  hold  which  Grisi.  pos- 


*   Her  visit  tn  Amnrica,  with  Mario,  ia  1854,  is  strangely  ig- 
nored by  this  biographer. — Ed. 
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scsscd  on  the  hearts  of  her  auditory    is  analyzed   and 
sol   ed  by  a   contemporary   with   judicious  ai  ; 

"J      : nhination,"  says  the   Pall  Mall   G 

"of  personal  and  physical  .  ifts  that   no   01 
ever  possi     cd  in  an  equal  d  Pasta  wa 

1   le       m   mem   ,  I '  i   ianii    .    more  inoffeci  ■■ 
and  m  lined  in  Iter  vocaliz  ition,  M  ilibran    wa  ■    m 

starl  ling  in    her  impulses       Viardol    i      i  itenscly 

;  n  .1:  tic,  Jenny  Lind  mi  i  ional  with  her  four 
high  notes,  Cornelio  Falcon  more  touching,  Sontag 
more  brilliant ;  but  for  the  presentation  of  a  part  in 
its  entircness,  for  theemhodimenl  of  powerful  emo- 
tion, coml id  with  beauty  of  person,   richness  and 

roundness  of  voice,  with  the  power  of  exercising  a 
poient  spell  over  a  vast  auditory,  Grisi  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Her  scales  have  been  excelled,  hei 
intervals  have  been  distanced,  her  shakes  have  been 
articulated  more  wondrouslj  by  other  vocalists  ;  bul 
after  citing  isolated  instances  of  superior  attributes  in 
this  or  thai  feature,  or  e>  a<  tir  ol  execution,  still 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  singers  of  even  countr 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  wc  can  recall  no  in 
"i  a  prima  donna  like  Grisi  for  iIhl  general  purposes 
of  a  lyric  theatre  "  Her  capacity  foi  hard  work  was 
supreme,  She  scarcely  ever  required  an  excuse  for 
non-appearance.  Hoi  carele  n  as  to  '.h  u  m 
cent  organ  of  hers  was  equally  exalted,  While  oil  er 
prima  donnas  anxiously  lay  tin  their  throats  in 
quarantine  for  the  night's  performance,  and  with 
wraps  and  warmth  and  repose  awail  th  i  ei  ;hl  o'clock 
campaign,  Grisi  used   to   trol  m        i        rden    in 

sharp  weather,  her  neck  exposed,  01  move  a!,,, in  her 
household    affairs    with    a     sublime     contempl    for 
draughts.     Exposure  did  nol  affeel  her  voice  :  and 
yet  it  was  her  i  ingular  fate  to  die  of  inflammation  ol 
the  lungs.     She  had  been  ill  throughout    hei   staj  in 
Berlin,  being  Una,-    ai  rei  led    hj   the    di  en  <■    on    her 
way  to  join  hor  husband  11  irio    in    St.    Petei 
M  ii  io  was  I  er  si  c  md  husband,  the  first  being  M  .  dc 
Mciey — an  unhappy  match  which   re  tilted  in  a  legal 
separation  and  separate  maintenance     the  wife,  curi 
ouslv  enough,  being  rail-, I  np  m  to    iii|  porl   I 
band.     Accordingly  M   do  Mclcy  received   a    \ 

inco paid  him  by  Ins  « ife,     As  the  sc] 

effected  by  e  French  i  nun,  and  as  il  i  nol  compe- 
tent for  a  French  '  lourt  to  ; m a  co 

vorce,  Grisi's  subsequent   marriage    with    Mario  vi 
nut  by  French  law  recogi  n  legal  proeci 

Five  childn  n  an   the  issue  ol  the  latti  r  m 

When,  three  weekssincc,  Mme  Grisi  lefi  the  Villa 
S  tliviata,  her  residence  in  Florence,  sin-  had  a  small 
carbuncle  on  her  face.  1  hiring  the  j  mrncy  it  rapid 
ly  developed,  producing  considerable  cnlargcm  i 
the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
main tit  Berlin,  The  tumor  being  frcelj  p  ned, 
M  me.  Grisi  became  better,  and  sal  up  At.!. 
before  In  r  death  she  was  i     of  ap 

oplcxy,   and    Dr.    Warren    [shell,    of   Plymouth,  in 
whom  for  many  years  Mme    Grisi    had  pi 
confidence  as  a  medical   man,  was  plied  for: 

bul  she  died  on  Thursday  before  t1 
rival.     Mme.  Grisi's  daughters  were  with  bei 

tin I  hei  death,     Signoi  Mai  io  ai  i  ived   nl    I 

mi  Sunday. 


The  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore. 

I'.ai  1 1  more,  November  25,  1S69. 
To  ill:  Editor  of  thi   B  •■      .'  ■>  mil: 

Among  tin-  many  obj  id    ol    ii  teres!    in    thi  ■ 
most  prominent  is  the   Peabody  [nstitute.      Its 
acter  is  in  mo  unique,   and    it-   operations 

are  worthy  ol  att,  ntivc  study.     The  ori    n 
Mr,  Peabody,  written   in    1857,    sets  forth    the    plan 
with  siugulai  ;  and  idercd 

as  the  I:  nit  of  a  long  Ii','  of  observation,  the    c 

a  It  rge  mil  di  !  an  i  gi  nerous  man,  or  a-  a 
me  "!  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture,  tin.-  letter 
is  equally  remarkable.  In  its  wise  and  liberal  • 
its  propel  estimate  "I  the  value  of ': 
character  and  in  making  life  beautiful,  as  well  as  m 
the  humanity  that  animates  'la-  whole  composition,  il 
will  remain  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  founder.  1 
must  confess  that  even  the  prii  ins  of 

Mr.  Peabody  have  not  impresse  I  n 
th,,  pei  n-al  ,  :  :  letter. 

Believing  that  we  have    yet    much    to   Irani,   am! 
still  more  i  Boston  i  ,  I  will  i_riv<- 

a  bricl  sketch  of  the  Institute  am!  . 

Tin-  plan  irjclud   -.  first,  a    library  ;  sc 
lures  upon  scicm  c  an  i  literature  :   thirdly,  an    . 
mi  "I  music  ;   I  mi  thly,  a    gallery    of   the    fine 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  distribution  ol   n  i 
ami  prizes  to  meritorious  pupils  ol  both  sexes  m   the 

public  scl Is;  the  only  part  of  the  i  to  which 

there  ran  be  any  objoci  I  mefit  of   these  in- 

centives to  study   [  strongly  question,  believing    that 

in  the  ■■  pupils  wall   !"■   led   inlo  the 

pleasant  fields  ol    learning    without   the    stimulus    "!' 
:  tunate  winner  ai   th 


ol  so  many  heartache     in  the   Ins- 1  a-  <.!   Irs   i 

m  ci  tied  interest  i  i  neai   . 

i  numbi 
ble   John  '  ' 

building    ol  v  bite  mai  ble    (costin;     5170,000  b 
been  erected  on  I 

[  Mount  Vernon  Sella  m 

■ ,  in  in  numi  nl  to  Washington,     'i' 
ever,  is  tint  ad  oses  intended,   and 

two  adjoining  estates  have  been  purchased,  over 
which,  next  year,  the  edifice  will  be  ex  tei  led  On 
tin-  ground  floor  is  tin'  hall  used  for  lectures  and  con- 
certs, capable  of  seating  from  1200  t"  1500  persons. 
It  is  a  pleasant  room,  brilliantly  lighted,  an  I 
good  acoustic  qualities.     Above   is  the  library,  with 

rian's 
a  e      I  belii  ■ 

v   into  the   new  building  ;  a    desiral 

-. - 1 it  hall  i  '  I      mi  will 

■nam  as  many  boo 
nably  complete  collccl  !  n,    Mr. 

I     !       appeal    to  he  an  admira 

m ,  and  well  versed  not  mi 
but  in  many  dep  irtm  t      The  coll 

may  bo  considered  in  a 

ncomplei  I 

37,000  i  that  on    ac 

I 

hased,  il  i  ■  as    is   gen 

I:     ha-     1 

Engli  :  um        of  ]       ich  his- 

torics  ami  memoin  .  a    pai  I    nlai  h 
on  the   naturn 

1  ot    1     ■■    t,  f u  1 1  i  1 1  us t ral I   Po 

otl  ei  antiquil 

[Iiston 
[  n  o  n  e  v  i  c  w  o  I 
irtment  I 

provision  1 
city  I-  made  by  the   Mcrrnni        I 

no  L  Burnhai 

all  these  hrighl  eyed    and    dainti] 

I 

1 1 
lit  I    But " 

that  no 

II 

nl  would  1 me  by 

the  citi  I 

furnish  tin-  mcai 

1 
happy  to  see  a  go 

• 

I  , 

was  .,  .  In  Mr.  1' 

■ 
the  pu 

t he  m os t  i 
I 

■ 
tracts  so  a  si 

sympal  ;  Institul 

with   the  | 
a 
her ,,:"  its  present 
I' he  A 

>  i-  is    Mr.   £  ■ 

musical  learning  and  in    ■■■     ! 

n  ;n  Boston      Here 
A  n  i  irchestra  numhei  in  ' 

• 
] i        ■  , ,       [  b a ve 

■  a    I  :  il"','  ,  ■ 

lay  for  him  nficr   dim  ei 
ma  I, a  :i  prince,  the  nexl  thing 
to    1,"  the  l 

n  hen  lie  hold  a.  the 

yachtman  with  his  hand  on   tl  e  tiller,  while   alol    I   e 
at  and  tin-    •  pars  I    nd    like 

,,'■.   wands— en 

■ 
s  truly  a 
■a  battle  fii  Id.     In   l 

a  team 
of  lions.     Fortunate  foi  i  bap- 

pans  also  tobe  H 

authi ir    would  give    tin-  tip    ol     I       cai    ..i  bav c  ins 
thoughts  breathed  out  by  mclo  and  twang- 

ed ai  i ihedient  cat  :ut  1     [titti 
such  difficulty  in  getting   "a  hearing,"  ami  we  shall 
never  knoia  wbal  immortal  strains  have  floated  away 
into  the  infinite,  unsung      From  Jlr.  Southard' 
ative  ability  and  si  trumentation  wemay  now 

itantial  resull        0 
overt         ei  Sigh  l  :  "has 

been  several     mes  ]  I   univci       ly  ad- 


mired.     I1-'  ha-  |,;,,i  many  obstacles  to  contend  with, 

...nl  liin  thi-:,. 
tO  COI1I      a      a      Boston       I      .,    :  :  ...I     a:  , 

.    in  ■ 

of  the  orchosi 

. 
i    aid 

Mi  .    ' , 

P  >    th     [nstitute, 

Beethoven's  co 
I),  with    orchoi  tral   acci  in.. an, 
and  wil 

ing.     'rin-  ,i  lirtcen  yeni    ol   age,  bul  al 

though  her  features  are  sweet,  modest   ami  childlike, 
laa   |  lay  ing  shows  thai  she    lias  a    i  am    matui  a 
.ml  feeling      Th  i  to  he  one  of  tin 

e  can  be    no    doubt.      The   instru- 
plendid  ( Ihickering   grand,  was    pi  esi  nted 
o  tin    I 

Tim  progran -6  of  the  Peab  uly  concerts  (as  thai 

am  corut  lied)  art-   much   like   those   "i    our 

l       .-ard  Association,  hut   shorter   ami  a   trifle    m 

populai    a    i-  pa;  The  audiences 

am  not  over   i       it    hundred  u  mall  y,  al 

a    fact  nol   vci  y 

e  ol   in       mi  i       I    may 
■-  here,  in  i  Mr.   J5 

v,  holly  gram 
■   '.    luc  that  wbicl 
nothing.      For  the  ei  en    a    not 

thirty-two 

:ubj  cl    upon 
!  .  Ibl    tlm 

present  sea  on  ; 

Prol    Mayoi    two  I    turcs   on  th 

Light. 
I  >:  Influenci 

Ilea t  ai      '.    ■ 
Pro     G    U     '  ,  four  on  the  American    Bevo- 

I  n  i  ■ 

I  ir.    B.    A.  I  I      !   a  ituli      ,  of  I 

Sun. 

Ware    !   in  on  An  'a-,  cture. 
Prof.  Lov  I  1      .  ,  and  nth 

l-y  to| 

the  Foi 
I 
1  uhjects,  it  will  1  II  i  1'   prcs- 

ntcrest,  re  an 

1  .  : i  I:  s 

!  I       mid    i«-   pleased    in  tie 

tare  a.  th1'  cditoi  on  my  return, 
.-.  ithout  cl  [t  v  iduction 

'  nch  of  the  ] 

done.      In- 
. 
a  gallery  [nstitute 

■  •    a  .   impairing 

Perhaps 

:    .  inthropist's 

[■gift.     'J  some 

ue,  and 

vould  make  a 

When  the  founder's  a  c  in  ied  out, 

•   n   hi,-   it    w  ill  ;i] ir  I     A-    if  our  Athenreum, 

;    M  i  ical    "i 

nd    of  di- 
■ 

md    all    m 
iris  I      If  Mi      Pi  son      t.   only  to 

,-e  I  io  ha  ve 

fore  I 

:   hing  i! i 

ly ,  thai   Mi    Pea- 
body 's  monun  [i 

founder,   ha   tl  'an  I   How  his 

"'stitll- 

f'l'sl     I     '    ijj 


The  Intelligent  Understanding  of  Music. 

1 

The  majority  of  tin-  music    porl  ; 

ntly  in   tlm  home 
...  be  a pt  ly 

■  '    ■     :     !■  :  1  "     When  we 

say  th:-  wa-  a  from  say  ing  that,  it  fall    on  an 

ii.'ii  tentis '  mi  ippi  eciath  e    an  lieiii  s,    but  we 

simply  assert  what  must  be  patenl  "•>  all  who  ex- 
the  most  ordinary  powers    nl  obsi  rvation, 
that  an  intelligent    nn  :  ■  nl'  tlm    great 

mass  of  the  symphonies,  sonatas,  or  even    of  the 
minor  pieces  wi  nstanlly  hear,  is  the  excep- 

tion ami  not  the  rule       I 

is  not  surprising.       Although 


i  r.  |. 
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tion,  so-called,  forms  a  part  of  thy  normal  scheme 
it  oui   la  ho.oli  :    all  hough    ohor  il   sociel  ii 

and  church  choirs  are  at  work  all  over  the  king- 
dom; although  concerts  form  the  must,  popular 
entertainments,  even  in  the  village  school,  —still 
these  .ill  tend  chiefly  to  familiarize  those  who  as- 
sist at  them  with  musical  sounds,  and  fail  to  im- 
part anv  substantial  aid  towards  the  mental  ef- 
fort which  mnsl  be  made  before  those  same  sounds 
can  be  connected  in  the  hearer's  mind  with  any- 
thing more  than    ;i    mere    pleasurable    sensation, 

which  it  is ,  bul  one  only  of  their  true  ends 

to  produce,  [n  the  case  of  other  sciences  some 
attempt  is  usually  made  by  the  professor  to  im- 
part instruction  as  well  as  amusement  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art.  The  Owens  and  the  Tyndalls 
of  our  day  do  not  content  thru. selves  with  dem- 
onstrations and  experiments  calculated  only  to 
attract  and  astonish  the  eye  or  ear.  The  lectur- 
er on  Chemistry  does  not  consider  his  work  is 
done  when  he  has  produced  brilliant  combina- 
tions of  color.  The  electrician  is  not  satisfied 
with  mystifying  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners  with 
effects,  of  which  the  causes  are  beyond  their  ken. 
Rather,  in  all  these  cases,  the  popular  exposition 
of  the  science  is  made  the  medium  of  conveying 
an  explanation  of  its  deep  principles,  which 
would  not  only  be  unintelligible  but  unpalatable 
to  the  ordinary  and  too  often  uneducated  mind  if 
placed  nakedly  before  it.  But  when  music  is  the 
subject  treated,  a  totally  opposite  course  is  adopt- 
ed. As  a  rule  it  is  left  to  speak  for  itself.  Sym- 
phony follows  overture  and  song  follows  sonata 
night  after  night,  season  after  season,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  audience  rise  from  their  seats  without  even 
realizing  the  meaning  of  the  v  tried  forms  in 
which  the  compositions  are  cast,  much  less  the 
intention  of  the  writers  or  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  carried  them  out.  The  analytical  pro- 
grammes provided  by  the  directorof  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  for  the  use  of  his  friends,  and 
which  the  old  and  new  Philharmonic  and  other 
societies  have  been  stimulated  to  supply  are,  it  is 
true,  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  even  these 
are  couched  in  language  which  is  unhappily  still 
a  dead  letter  to  the  great  body  of  amateurs,  and 
thus  they  scarcely  meet  the  want  to  which  we 
are  alluding.  That  it  is  a  want  of  the  age,  is  we 
think  undeniable,  and  therefore  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether,  with  the  means  already 
at  our  command,  we  cannot  do  something  towards 
supplying  it. 

To  this  question  a  practical  answer  has  been 
afforded  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  the  Musi- 
cal Professor  at  Edinburgh  University,  whose  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  education  of  the  amateurs  of 
the  art  in  the  northern  capital  are  forming  so 
worthy  a  fulfilment  of  the  objects  which  the 
founder  of  the  Chair  of  Music  had  in  view.  Pro- 
fessor Oakeley  has,  as  our  readers  have  learnt. 
from  the  frequent  records  we  have  published  of 
his  performances,  given  dining  the  University 
sessions  a  series  of  organ  recitals  to  which  he  has 
invited  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  students,  thus 
making  the  class-room  in  Park  Place  just  what  it 
should  be — a  centre  of  musical  life  for  the  whole 
city,  as  the  University  itself  is  a  centre  in  every 
branch  of  learning  for  the  country.  In  the  pro- 
grammes he  has  never  failed  to  give  an  educa- 
tional bearing  to  the  recitals,  and  in  selection  and 
arrangement  his  schemes  have  hitherto  been  high- 
ly satisfactory  ;  but  to  these  advantages  he  has 
now  added  another  at  (hi  opening  of  the  present 
season  by  prefacing  each  piece  with  a  few  re- 
marks either  historical  or  descriptive,  thus  fur- 
nishing thai  very  aid  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  music  to  the  general  absence  of 
which  we  have  alluded.  Thus  what  in  ordinary 
c  i  es  «onhl  be  a  mere  organ  concert  has  become 
a  means  ol  direct  musical  I  raining,  calculated  not 
only  to  lie, Me  a  desire  to  search  further  into  the 
deep  things  of  the  art,  but.  to  impart  a  totally 
:  interest  to  the  music  played.  Here  then, 
in  a  rough  form,  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil  to 
which  we  have  called  attention,  a  means  ready 
to  hand  of  raising  music  from  the  unworthy  place 
to  which  it  h  i-  been  too  habitually  lowered,  and 
of  imparting  to  our  Concert  rooms  a  higher  e'e- 
nient  than  is  usually  to    be  found  in   them.     On 


many  occasions  perhaps  a  running  commentary 
on  a  performance  would  be  out  of  place,  but  at 

such  recitals  as  il "I  Mine.  Arabella  Godd  ird 

and  Mr.  Charles  Halle',  which  are  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  elevate  the  taste  and  to  afford  an  in- 
tellectual entertainment  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  be  taught,  we  believe  the  system  would  be 
found  to  work  most  admirably.  Indeed  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  might  not  with  equal  fitness  be 
applied  to  all  classical  performances;  and  wheth- 
er with  a  capable  speaker,  the  introductory  re- 
marks would  nol  soon  be  regarded  as  an    integral 

pari  oftl vening's   entertainment.     The  days 

have,  we  would  fain  hope,  forever  passed  away 
when  music  was  regarded  merely  as  the  pastime 
of  an  idle  hour,  and  we  believe  that  some  such 
assistance  to  intelligent  progress  would  be  gladly 
welcomed.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  an  audience 
at  a  Monday  Popular  Concert  without  feeling 
that  the  brain  as  well  as  the  mere  sentimental 
enthusiasm  of  a  large  body  of  the  almost  breath- 
less listeners  is  being  called  into  exercise;  and 
we  are  therefore  ascribing  to  them  nothing  more 
than  they  deserve  when  we  assert  that,  they 
would  rejoice  still  higher  in  the  world  of  art 
opened  out  before  them  by  the  touch  of  a  God- 
dard,  or  the  bow  ol  a  Joachim. 

At  any  rate,  whether  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system  in  ordinary  concerts  would  be  wise  or  not, 
of  one  thing  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
provision  of  a  series  of  concerts  in  which  the  ex- 
planatory remarks  would  form  a  component  part 
of  the  scheme  is  highly  desirable.  If  the  music 
room  at  Edinburgh  is  crowded,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  an  equally  eager  band  of  amateurs  would 
be  found  in  London  and  in  other  large  towns  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  casting  a 
slur  upon  the  profession  to  argue  that  its  fore- 
most members  are  unable  thus  to  set  forth  in  in- 
telligible language  the  meaning  of  the  tone-poems 
to  which  their  artistic  skill  imparts  life  and  reali- 
ty. Nay  more,  if  in  every  district  some  such 
course  yvere  adopted,  and  if  instead  of  the  chief 
interest  of  a  concert  being  centred  on  the  special 
excellencies  of  the  "star,"  the  beauties  of  the  mu- 
sic and  the  design  of  its  composer  were  set  forth 
with  clearness  and  brevity,  we  can  but  think  that 
the  interests  of  art  would  be  promoted,  and  that 
a  powerful  means  would  be  provided  of  making 
the  English  in  reality  as  yvell  as  in  name  a  musi- 
cal people. 


Professor  Oakeley  on  Mediaeval  Music. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  2nd  inst.. 
Professor  H.  S.  Oakeley  delivered  the  first  of  a 
series  of  open  lectures  in  the  Park  Place  Music 
Hall,  Edinburgh.  In  addition  to  many  students, 
a  number  of  other  gentlemen  were  present. 

Professor  Oakeley,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  public  lectures  lo 
mixed  audiences  on  musical  subjects  being  free 
from  technicalities  in  order  that  they  might  be 
generally  interesting,  and  stated  that  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  a  professor  in  such  lectures  was  not 
so  much  to  teach  as  to  prepare  for  teaching,  to 
remove  discouragements,  to  awaken  interest,  and 
to  form  a  sound  and  healthy  taste  on  the  subject 
which  lay  before  him.  In  a  former  course  of  lec- 
tures on  "Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  Music,  in 
connection  with  the  national  character."  he  en- 
deavored to  give  some  idea  of  music  as  it  was 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  before 
the  Christian  era.  Resuming  the  subject  where 
they  left  it,  he  again  asked  them  to  remark,  as 
they  could  hardly,  he  thought,  fail  to  do,  how  in- 
variably mush-,  like  the  other  arts,  but  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  proved  itself  the  outward 
symbol  of  the  inner  spirit,  the  exponent  of  the 
hidden  principh — in  a  word,  the  voice  by  which 
the  heart  of  the  people  strove  to  express  its 
wants,  and  poured  forth  its  sweet  sympathies. 

Following  the  course  of  history  in  their  glance 
at  the  progress  of  music,  they  started  to-day  from 
tin  Christian  era — extending  from  that  epoch  lo 
the  Reformation,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  other 
boundary-line,  because  it  seemed  to  correspond 
very  i  losely  with  an  era  of  remarkable  signifi- 
cance in  the  progress  of  music.  He  would  not 
have  them  imagine  that  they  yvere  entering  now 


on  a  very  dreary,  unrouiantie,  or  barren  district 
of  inquiry,  or  that  there  wai  little  or  nothing  to 
repay  them  for  the  labor  of  their  researches.  It 
was  true  that  th lark  ages," as  they  were  some- 
times called,  had  a  very  bad  name  for  ignorance 
and  barbarism;  bul  while  in  some  respects  the 
charge  was  not  altogether  unfounded,  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  remark  that  the  mediajval 
ages  bad  been  called  dark  partly  and  chiefly  be- 
cause of  our  own  ignorance  about  them.  Here 
and  there  in  every  century  were  sacred  and  se- 
questered spots,  a  retreat  from  the  violence  of 
brute  force  for  minds  with  a  taste  for  cultivation  : 
and  music,  as  they  knew,  and  as  he  had  observed 
in  previous  lectures,  was  indeed  a  thing  of  so 
universal  a  capacity  that  no  age,  no  country, 
seemed  to  be  able  to  exist  entirely  without  it. 
Music  was,  indeed,  a  plant  which  struck  its  roots 
so  deep  into  the  heart,  that  no  storms,  no  wintry 
blasts,  could  check  its  growth  effectually,  nor 
could  ignorance  or  barbarism  entirely  prevent  its 
small  voice  from  being  heard. 

There  were  three  points  in  regard  to  mediae- 
val music  generally,  to  which  he  wished  to  di- 
rect attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  music  of 
mediaeval  Christendom  was,  after  all,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  reproduction  and  an  outgrowth  of  Pa- 
gan Greece.  As  a  modern  writer  truly  said, 
"Music  was,  of  course,  employed  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  religious  ser- 
vices. What  the  music  of  the  first  Christians 
was  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  may- 
be supposed  to  have  been  similar  to  that  which 
had  formerly  been  used  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  dwelt.  In  Judea,  the  religions  chants 
formerly  used  in  the  Jewish  worship  would  still 
be  used  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  new  Christians  would  have  recourse  to 
the  Pagan  hymns  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 
As  he  had  shown  in  a  previous  lecture,  Rome, 
under  the  Emperors,  content  to  borrow  rather 
than  to  originate,  did  little  more  for  the  art  than 
merely  to  copy  Athens;  and  as  Rome,  with  its 
irresistible  eagles,  tacitly  succumbed  to  the  supe- 
rior influence  of  Grecian  cultivation,  so  the  rude 
Northmen  could  not  but  bow  their  heads,  abashed 
and  humbled,  before  the  artistic  supremacy  of  the 
nation  which  they  had  beaten  on  the  battle-field. 
The  Professor  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
grounds  for  attributing  to  the  Church  tones  now 
designated  "Gregorian  chants"  a  Pagan  origin, 
and  then  went  on  to  state  that  the  second  point 
to  which  he  begged  to  call  attention,  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  music  before  the  Reformation,  was 
obviously  connected  with  the  preceding  oni  — 
namely,  that,  mediaeval  music,  especially  in  its  in- 
fancy, was  strongly — he  did  not  say  exclusively — 
tinged  with  a  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  flavor. 
This,  he  said,  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  a  day 
when  the  clergy,  or  at  least  the  monastic  orders, 
were  almost  the  sole  pioneers  of  civilization  and 
the  sole  representatives  of  art.  They  were,  in 
fact,  as  a  rule,  the  painters,  the  architects,  the 
musicians  of  their  period.  While  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety around  them,  from  the  baron  in  his  feudal 
tower,  and  the  burgess  within  the  city  ramparts, 
to  the  serf  who  tilled  the  soil,  were  occupied  in 
almost  unceasing  strife,  the  clergy  or  monks 
alone  had  the  time,  the  taste,  or  the  facilities  for 
uninterrupted  study. 

In  referring  to  the  monastic  influence  on  mu- 
sic of  mediaeval  times,  which  thus  naturally  gave 
to  it.  a  certain  grave  and  ecclesiastical  character, 
he  did  not  forget  that  a  less  artistic  kind  of  secu- 
lar music  existed  from  an  early  date,  which  was 
wholly  independent,  of  the  more  cultivated  style 
to  which  he  had  been  calling  attention,  and  they 
must  not.  ignore  the  existence  of  such  melody  as 
was  made  in  early  times,  for  instance  by  the 
"minstrels"  or  "scalds,"  the  successors,  perhaps,  of 
the  ancient  bards,  who  were  known  and  revered 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  precursors  of 
"gleemen"  or  "harpers."  and  of  the  order  of  the 
English  minstrels  who  flourished  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  Besides  these  were  the  troubadours, 
the  jongleurs,  and  others,  who  seem  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  tenth  century  in  sunny  Pro- 
vence, and  were  now  represented  in  Italy  by 
"improvisatori ;"  although,  as  he  need  scarcely 
say,  far  less  romance  and  more  knavery  were  as- 
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soeiated  with  the  modern  trovatore  than  the  me- 
diu-val  troubadour. 

The  third  important  feature  in  mediaeval  mu- 
sic, am]  it  was  that  which  stamped  it  as  thorough- 
ly and  essentially  distinct  ('rum  the  music  which 
precede. 1  it,  was  the  introduction  of"  harmony. 
He  spoke  ofharmony  in  a  technical  and  scientific 
sense,  and  not  merely  as  an  accompaniment  in 
musical  concord  to  melody.  After  showing  how 
the  facts  were  accounts, I  for,  thai  melody  was  of 
southern  birth,  and  that  harmony  was  the  more 
stately  offspring  of  the  north.  Professor  Oakeley 
stated  that,  in  this  third  feature  in  media'val  mu- 
sic they  had  at  least  the  introduction  of  a  novel 
element,  and  one  the  importance  of  which  could 
not  be  over-estimated,  into  the  music  of  the  dark 
ages;  and  they  must  not  forget  that  the  impor- 
tant invention  ofharmony  and  counterpoint  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  be  attributed  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  organ— an  instrument  the  use  of 
which,  rude  as  it  was  then  in  its  construction,  be- 
came pretty  general  in  Germany,  Italy,  vnd  Eng- 
land during  the  tenth  century.  In  concluding, 
the  Professor  said  that  in  future  lectures  he  hoped 
lo  carry  forward  their  investigations  into  the  his- 
torical idiosyncrasies  of  soi fthe  principal  na- 
tions of  mediajval  Europe,  and  he  asked  his  au- 
dience to  bear  in  mind  the  general  propositions 
he  had  striven  to  lay    before    them  :     First,  that 

mediaeval  music  comes  to  us  ultimately    f >  the 

pre-Christian  era ;  next,  that  it  was  mainly,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  of  a  religious  kind  ;  and  lastly — but 
lor  us  it  was  the  most  important  point  of  all — 
that  by  its  deep  and  more  recondite  harmony,  it 
challenged  li>r  itself  an  independence  of  its  own, 
and  claimed  to  lie  indeed  no  mere  tradition  of  an 
alien  and  effete  race,  but  the  true  and  living 
patrimony  of  the  greal  northern  family  to  which 
we  ourselves  boast  to  belong,      lie  then  made  an 

announcement  to  the  students  to  tl fleet  that 

he  would  play  on  the  Organ  in  the  hall  on  Thurs 
day  next  at  half-past  lour.  5 

The  Professor,  who  was  frequently  applauded, 
performed  on  the  grand  organ  in  the  course  of 
his  lecture,  an  old  ".lance  tune,"  in  illustration  of 
his  remarks  on  mediaeval  secular  music.     Choir. 


Mr.  Kilter's  Third  Lecture. 
Mr.  V.  I..  Ritter,  in  his  third  lecture  (on  the  0] 
from   1G00  to  the  death  of  Gluck  in  I  787  I   tra<  es  the 
rise  of  M Is  | !],  propi  rh   so  called,  from   the  ac- 
quirement  of  greater    freedom   among    the    various 
European    nations,   and   an   increasing  need 
siuily  of  the  secular    cience    and  arts      'I  ow  liing  i  n 
the   mystery,  or  miracle   plays,  he  spoke  ol  tl 
erarj  and  scientific  circli  -    an  ong  whom,  i  i  ini 
in  Italy,  n  desire  arose   for   the  revival  of  the 
drama,  with  its  music,  of  the    won  li  i  ful    cflci  is  ol 
which   so   much   had    licen  written  .  and   dso  i 
efforts  of  men v  scientific  Italians  to  discovei   md  re 
suscitate   the  lost  Greek  musical    poems.     The   at 
tempts  ol   Mil.  Stros  i,  1  laid  :i  (fathu 
iiici ,  and  othei  -I,  were  described,  not   forgi  tting   the 
sccuas,  etc.,  by  Galilei,  "  which  seem  to   have  Leu 
the   lirst   compositions  for  one  voice,  indcpci  leni  of 
counterpoint."    The  first,  however,  who  wi 
combined  in  n  dramatic  form  was  "Einilio   li     I 
liere  "     He  set  to  music  two  pn  loral  s,  "II   Si 

and   'La  Di  pi  n  z li    Filcno,"  hi  the  renowned 

poetess,  Laura  Guidiccioni,  and  these  wen-  sung 
throughout  It  seems,  however,  that  Ca\  1 
efforts  were  not  entirely  satisfactorj  Peri  was  more 
successful.  "He  first  made  use  ol  the  stilo  pnrlants  , 
or  recitative  (before  \  D.  IC00),  and  even  one 
among  the  modern  Hellenes  who  heard  his  intermez- 
zos, interspersed  with  choruses  by  the  celebrated 
Madrigal    composer,   Lnca   Marenzio,  believed    that 

the  musical  forms  whii  h  il Id  1  Jrei  ks  had  used  in 

their  dreams  were  now  recovered."  Mr.  Ritter  then 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  dramas  of  Cava 
li'  re  and  Peri,  the  kind  of  orchestra  which  they  used, 
and  a  sketch  of  these  composers'  careers;  "all  the 

material  foi  formation  and  construction  oi  1! pera 

was  thus  discoven  <!.  nnd    in    the   course  of  tii 
an  hum  emerged  from  iliese  efforts,  di  stined  to  pla\ 
a  conspicuous  pan    in  the  artistic  and  social   I 
«holc   nations."     The  newly   discovered    rei 
style  made  a  great  sensation  all  over   Itah  ,  and  « 
curried    10    fuller   perfection    bj     Monteverdc    (born 
I  '6S),  whose  worl  -.    Mr,  Rit.tei   assures  11 1,  "show  n 
great    progrei  -    be;  01  il    those   ol     hi      predeci    501  - 
Evcrywhi  re  I  find  a  tendency  to  give  to  the  won 
charm  tcrs  of  hi-  poem  the  true  expression,  gaii 
an  effective  use  of  harmonic  and  rhythmical  means  " 


The  opera,  further  aided  by  costume  and  machinery, 
having  become  a  favorite  entertainment  at  the  differ- 
ent Italian  courts,  many  composers  essayed  their 
powers  in  this  form,  among  them  the  celebrated  Al- 
lessandro  Scarlatti,  "to  whom  belongs  themeritof 
having  founded  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music,  out 
ol  which  came  forth  a  large  array  of  distinguished 
composers  and  singers,  whose  influence  has  been  felt 
up  to  our  own  day,  in  id  who  perfected  the  recitative 
Mr  Kiiier  then  describes  the  transportation  of  opera 
to  various  European  courts  where  Lambert,  Tally 
and  Rameau  gained,  in  France,  the  greatest  success 
by  writing  in  the  Italian  style,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  alluding  to  the  progress  of  the  English  musi- 
cal drama,  Mr.  Ritter  paid  a  tribute  to  the  gei  : 
Henry  Purcell,  and  after  describing  the  state  of  the 
London  musical  stage,  gave  an  account  ol  Handel's 
career  as  an  operatic  composer  and  manager.  1  tf 
Handel's  operas  he  said  that,  "with  the  exception  1  f 
a  few  exquisite  airs  and  choruses,  they  have  sunk 
into  ohhvion  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  musical  bean- 
tics  they  contain,  the  rich  source  of  pure  en  oyment 
and  instruction  they  present  to  the  student,  to  revue 
them  on  the    '■  ■ ;    til  I  prove  a  decided  failure." 

The  second  part  of  ibis  lecture  presented  a 
thorough  review  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  writer 
f  lliick,  ami  his  reform  of  musical  dramatic  art,  with 
interesting  accounts  of  his  relations  with  his  literary 
and  noble  contemporarie  >,  and  ol  the  famous  ' 
and  Piceini  feud,  [n  (i  summary  of  what  had  been 
so  far  accomplishc  irious  operatic  stages  of 

Europe,  Mi    Ritter  said  :  "The  opei 
meaning  and  expression  of  the  musical  drama, 
the    woi  k   of  1  ne    nation.     Italian  art,  as 

only  cxcln  ive   impi ecu md  1  or  the 

Italian  .  Fren  h  art  for  the  Frenchman  ;  German  for 
the    German ;    the  quinti  e  of  1  spirit 

w  Inch  :  ■   :  inspires  them  all  in  theii  an  pro 

lima  ions,  1-  the  coal   towards   which    the 
maul      :         ■.  i  called    to  bring  a 

work    to  its 
And  then  the  appearance  of  the  Gen  ml  on 

the  tin  a  event  in  the 

intellectual   life  of  natio         Only  1 
hie  to  lay  a  f  ,un  lati   11  1  a  mu- 

sic, considered  as  an  art  111  our  wi  Ic  mo  len 
yet,  111  a  balmy  climate,  under   the   beautiful    I 
sky,  its  first  fruits  ripened       But    the  Italian  1  I 
was  not  intense  and  profound  enough  to  give  univcr 
sality  10  tun- aal  an  ;   the  German  element   produced 
two   apostles  of  m  ius,  Handel  and  Gluck. 

who  wen 

1:   ■  •■  I    Paris,  the 

capita] 
G 
'.■■  here  -he  egotistical  an  princ 

*  witli  the  breadth  and    ore 
fundily  of  .a.  a  |iei  ■■     Mi    Rittei   thei 
■  Ma  es  tli.ii  have  led  to  the  suprei 

.1  culture. 
1  11    ll>    1  I  1:1  . 

In  his  lecture  Oratori 

[litter  tn      I  the  origi  1 
form  fn  iv s ,  snd  gave 

tail'  d  account  of  them,  relating  many  interesting  in- 

'  ■    COnm  eti  d    ■  author-  an  '. 

has  I"  'ii  ap- 
plii  1  to   the   modern   sacred  dr. me. a     form 

■  1  ules  for  the   ]  one  of  the  first 

oratorios  are  cm  ions,  as  is  a  •         t  the   sa- 

music  was  ei  livened    by    lancing    in   hii 
composer,  a-  wed  a-  ol    . 
ad  "I   S:     Philip   N-a  , 
la,  Si    1  latli  :od.'' 

t  of  thai  form  known   as  the 
"Passi      ■  n  Inch,  by  a 

Pi  utc  tanl  idrcd  years 

ago,  though  such   1  1     were  enacted  in  t ' 

church.'-  I'  ;  r  bel  ire.  We  tin  n  ha  1  an  a  irount  ol 
the  works  ol  Schuetz,  who  wrote,  Mr.  Rittersays, 
"greal  and  powerful  choruses,  the   H 

i.ui  spirit  0  '  thouc       lie      I   was  not 

yet  born  when  Scl  Sebastiani  and  K 

wa  re  also  alluded  to.     In  foil  1  :  ess  of 

oratorio  to  its  present  modern  ■      Mr.  Kilter 

much  interesting  informal  0  Lu- 

ther's labors  a-  a  11,11-1.  i:  a   ei   th,-    -1  a  \  nv  ot   the  re- 
:  church,  and  a!    i  of  the    1  omposers  who  were 
associated  with  him       It  is  nol      1    .'ell   known  as  it 
should  l,e  that  Luther  ranked  i  am  of  music 

a-,   next  below  that   .a   divinity.     He   attached   the 

greatesl  impoi  tai  re  1  1  ma  ic  as  1  n  cd 

ueation,    ".as  u   renders  the    meal   intellci  ttial,"  ami 

declared  that  he  could  never  respect    a.  scl Imastcr 

who  di  1  not  know  how  to  sing      After  naming  those 
of  Luther's  hymns  which    are    really  authentic,        I 
1  issing  in  review  the   Protestant    Church  com 
up  to  the  end  of  tin     1  nth  centm  y,  Mr    R 


devoted  the  second  pan  of  his  lecture  principally  to 
a  slatch,  as  full  as  his  limits  would  allow,  of  the  life 
and  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel,  as 
composersof  sacred  Protestant  music.  In  speaking 
of  Bach,  Mr  Witter  gave  an  especially  tine  analysis 
of  the  St.  Matthew's  Passion  Oratorio,  and  drew  an 
aide  parallel  between  Bach  and  Palestrina,  and  their 
relation-  te  the  church  music  of  their   several  creed'. 

of  Handel's  efforts  in  oratorio  we  had  also  a  full  ac- 
ts thn^e  gigantic  wanks,  written  after  lie  had 
passed  hi-  fifty  third  year  Reference  was  made  to 
the  oratorios  of  Italianized  German  composers,  such 
as  Hasse,  Graun,  Telemann.and  those,  now  forgotten, 
e  English  irne,  Arnold  and  others,  as  also  to 
Pagolus'  beautiful  works  in  this  form,  ami  to  Men- 
in's  charming  "St.  Paul"  and  "Elijah."  Nor 
was  Schumann's  ereat  secular  oratorio  forgotten  In 
summing  up  the  merits,  aim  and  influence  of  the  or- 
atorio form  and  us  composer's  claims,  Mr.  Ritter 
said,  finely  ami  truly,  that  "only  through  a  return  to 
a  deep,  earnest  and  faithful  study  of  the  immortal 
works  of  Handel  can  a  new  art  foundation  he  gained. 
\v.  re  ma  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn  inspired  by  Han- 
del '  Sfet,  though  they  created  noble  works,  they 
did  not  reach,  far  loss  surpass,  their  glorious  model. 
Then  let  us  v<<  leek  to  that  incxhaustiblo  mine  oi  in- 
spiration— not  in  the  spirit  of  mere  imitators  and  su- 
n's, hut  in  that  of  the  best    minds  of 

.mi  own  times— to  strengthen,  intensify  and  enlarge 
our  views  through  the  ennobling  influence  of  perfect 

1 Ids.      No  lias  \  et    produced    line  works    indc- 

that  preceded  it  ;  and    no   ace  will 
fulfil  an  artistic  mission  in  its  mil  significance  by  wil- 
fully ignoring  or  depreciating  the  greal  and  thi 
tiful  which  ages  befon  il    have   already  accomplish- 
ed."     Wee)    .  li 

Hliisltal  (f  orrrsponbenrf. 

Chicago,  Dec   2-1      0  nl  occurrences  here 

ai  must  suf- 
fice     Nov,  27, 2?  and  30,  came  TnuoDORE  Thomas 
1  orchestra.     These   concerts 

even  in  I'm  well    Hall,  and  were   entirely    SlipO- 

■  anything  in  the  orchestral  line  we  have  ever 
dreamed    of    la  re      Whatever    they   did    was   with 

10  have  us   hut    one  adjective 

with  which  t"  describe  the  ensembl*  :  i:  was  certainly 

are  lo    which  that  sig- 

Ijeetivc  is  applied.     We  had  only  to  lament 
that  the  performances  1  I  irgely  of  the   na- 

ture of  virtuoso  doings  as  to  forbid  our  being  treated 

■  bony.     Tl  ry   n    alt   wats 

not  'a'  to  have     he.  n.    Owing,    principally, 

!  clous  and  inefficient  managemi  at  of  the 
advance  agent  of  tl  ■  ■•■      The  first   evening 

'  a-  a  m  ire    handful    of   audience.    SCarCI  I 

ght  -cm"  eight  hundred  or  so  ; 
usand. 
The  Carlotta  Patti  troupe   came  Dec.   8,  and 
gave  five  concerts.     It  is    scarcely   necessary   that  I 
should  write  anything  to   you  about  these    concerts. 
As  it  regards  money  and  fashion  they  vote  cor 
and  immense  succi    -  -.     All  Chicago  turned  out  to 
.  I  \  enly  believe  not  a  few  thought  the  Patti 
:     the   M  '  '  nix  herself.    Iler- 

manns,  as  usual,  brought  down  the  house  in  applause. 
Mi  Rittei  played  the  piano  in  an  elegant  style,  and 
with  great  modesty  of  leportment.  He  played  sev- 
eral Gavottes  by  Bach,  tin's  E-minor  Ron- 

11  d  at  the  fist  concert,  Mei 
G-minor  Concerto.     Of  this  latter,  which  was  char- 

■  i  by  the  musiciai  as  a  most  beauti- 
ful peiioriiian,  c,  tl                         no  mention       1  Ids 

■  arose  from  the   fact    that   the  pro- 
mes  were    not    published    in   advance,  and  the' 
men,  ha\  ing  ah  e  id  y  heat  d  the  same 
gramme  several  times  repeated,  on  this  evening  went 
virtuously  home  to  bed,  and  wrote  their  next  morn- 
gcneral  prin 
1  .  ri  p  1  Ros  \     English;    '  hi  t:\    Tin  hi  1: 
came  b  ick  '0  a    Dei     1  ">   >  itli  "Norma."  followed  by 
"Faust,"    "S  mi  ami  ula,"  and  "Dei     1  re;     I    1 

■  as  done  well  in  only  two  respects  :  Mine. 

Parepa  h  I  Mrs.  Zel  la  Seguin.     "I  liese  two 

:    the  pei  foi  inaiiei     from   being   an  utter 


I  (id 
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fiasco.  It  appeared  that,  the  orchestral  parts  not 
having  arrived,  tlio  instruments  were  played  partly 
from  the  dictates  of  the  "inner  consciousness"'  of  the 
individual  players.  The  remit  was  not  pleasing. 
Mme.  Parepa  sang  grandly — as  no  one  else  has  ever 
sung  "Norma"  here  ;  and  in  Mrs.  Soguin  she  had  a 
worthy  supporter.  Mr.  Nordhlom  was  by  no  means 
a  worthy  Pollio.  The  papers  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  impropriety  of  giving  "Norma"  in  Eng- 
lish, lmt  for  my  part  I  see  no  reason  why  a  murder 
in  English  is  more  culpable  than  one  in  Italian.  Of 
the  performance  of  "Der  Freyschutz"  a  like  qualified 
admiration  must  be  expressed.  The  first  time,  every 
thing  went,  a  little  slowly,  as  the  singers  were,  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  stage  business,  nor  even  with  the  dia- 
logue ;  but  the  second  performance  was  much  better. 
In  the  cast  we  had  Mme.  Parepa  as  Agatha,  Miss 
Hersee  as  Ann,  Castle  as  Max,  and  Campbell  as 
as  ( laspar.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
of  these  parts  were  well  sustained.  Mine.  Parepa 
was  not  at  her  best,  owing  to  a  bad  cold  ;  but  her 
sinning  of  the  "Prayer"  was  something  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  Wolf's  Glen  scene  was  elabo- 
rately gotten  up,  and  throughout  the  scenic  effects 
were  better  than  our  opera  managers  usually  take 
pains  to  give  us.  The  orchestra,  too,  although  not 
so  good  as  we  would  like,  contains  some  excellent 
players,  especially  a  first  violin  and  double  bass,  and 
is  very  ably  directed  by  Carl  Rosa. 

I  ought  also  to  mention  the  rendering  of  Faust. 
Miss  Ilersee's  Margharita,  Mr.  Castle's  Faust,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence's  Valentine  were  all  worthy  of  high 
praise.  Mr.  Lawrence  sang  the  song,  "Loving  smile 
of  sister  kind,"  written  for  the  part  by  Gounod,  after 
Faust  was  brought  out  in  English  in  London.  This 
song  adds  much  to  the  musical  attractiveness  of  the 
opera,  and  was  admirably  done.  The  death  of  Val- 
entine was  also  an  excellent  piece  of  acting. 

1  differ  in  toto  from  those  critics  who  would  confine 
this  troupe  to  "Maritana,"  "Bohemian  Girl,"  and  the 
like,  under  the  pretense  that  the  music  of  "Faust," 
"Norma,"  and  "Der  Freyschutz,"  is  of  too  high  a 
character  for  them,  and  the  operas  themselves  im- 
proper for  English.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  mere 
twaddle.  That  there  are  imperfections  in  their  ren- 
derings I  readily  admit,  but  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  sueeessive  performances  is  marked  and  gratify- 
ing. The  troupe  contains  six  artists  who  are  of  re- 
markable merit,  and  all  of  them  are  deservedly  pop- 
ular here.  They  arc  :  Mme.  Parepa,  Miss  Hersee, 
Mrs.  Seguin,  Messrs.  Castle,  Campbell  and  Law- 
rence. 

The  most  successful  performances  here  were  "Mar- 
tha" and  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

By  way  of  general  gossip  I  have  only  space  to 
note  that  Lyon  &  Healy  were  just  moving  into  a  new 
store  that  will  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  coun- 
try, of  this  I  will  write  fully  in  my  next.  Mr. 
Dudley  Buck  has  been  very  ill,  but  is  now  well.  The 
Quintette  Club  are  busy  throughout  the  West,  and 
on  the  whole  are  doing  well.  The  Parepa  troupe 
have  had  great,  business  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns 
as  well  as  here.  Times  are  hard  ;  but  Christmas  is 
merry.  Dek  Fretscuuetz. 

•New  York,  Dec.  20.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
Brooklyn  Society  gave  its  second  concert,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  The  solo  artists  were  Miss 
Anna  Mehlig  (piano),  Miss  Nettie  Sterling  (contral- 
to), and  Mr.  Levy  (cornet  a  piston).  The  following 
selections  were  performed  : 

4  th  Symphony,  D  minor,    pp.  T2n Schumann 

2  movements  from  "Fantastic  Symphony" .Berlioz. 

Fackeltanz,  0  minor Meyerbeer. 

The  Symphony  was  very  excellently  played,  bar- 
ring some  few  deficiencies  in  the  final  movement.  Mr. 
Bergner  did  ample  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  repu- 
tation in  the  violoncello  solo  with  which  the  Ro- 
mance opens,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Noll 
in  the  exquisite  violin    passage    (in    the  same  move- 


ment) which  drops,  in  triplets,  so  daintily  down  to 
the  low  notes  of  the  instruments.  I  think  the  besl 
performance  was  that  of  the  Scherzo,  the  tempo  of 
which  was  taken — as  it  seemed  to  mi — much  more 
moderately  than  is  usual  with  Mr.  Bergmann. 

Doubtless  such  composers  as  Hector  Berlioz  have 
and  have  bad  their  uses,  although  it  would  perplex 
one  greatly  to  say  what  those,  uses  are.  Tho  por- 
tions of  bis  "Fantastic  Symphony"  given  on  Satur- 
day evening,  are  hardly  calculated  to  fill  tho  soul 
with  delight,  and  I  am  always  suspicious  of  the  merit 
of  any  musical  composition  which  needs  a  printed 
analysis  to  explain  its  meaning.  Music  of  intrinsic 
worth  and  meaning  should  explain  itself. 

Miss  Mehlig,  a  German  pianiste  who  has  recently 
arrived  in  this  country,  achieved  an  immense  success 
in  her  very  artistic  rendering  of  a  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned Concerto  by  Hummel.  Her  execution  is  very 
fine,  her  touch  delicate  yet  firm,  and  she  plajs  with 
a  passion  and  abandon  only  too  rare  among  artists 
here.  She  was  enthusiastically  encored — the  orches- 
tra taking  a  most  active  part  in  the  general  manifes- 
tation of  delight, — and  then  played  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  very  effective  arrangement  of  Paganini's 
"Clochette."  Her  technique  is  superb  and  she  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  forces  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument. She  made  use  of  a  powerful  and  full-toned 
Steinway  grand,  whose  resonant  tones  filled  every 
corner  of  the  auditorium. 

Miss  Nettie  Sterling— who  has  been  studying  for 
two  years  in  Europe,  and  whose  friends  are  so  eulo- 
gistic of  her  powers — did  not  create  a  very  marked 
sensation.  Her  voice  is  quite  a  full  and  rich  one, 
but  her  manner  and  style  are  cold.  Her  execution 
of  Rossini's  "Di  tanti  paltiti"  was  devoid  of  anything 
like  fire  and  vigor,  and  her  singing,  as  a  whole,  im- 
pressed me  as  being  amateurish.  We  fear  that  inju- 
dicious friends  have  flattered  her  (as  other  American 
singers  have  been  flattered)  into  the  belief  that  she  is 
a  great  artis t ;  that  she  certainly  is  not.  Two  years 
ago  she  sang  at  several  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall, 
when  her  efforts  gave  me  the  impression  that  she  was 
a  vocalist  of  much  talent  and  promise.  My  expec- 
tations have  not  been  realised,  for  she  is  not  true  to 
pitch,  her  execution  is  quite  labored,  and  her  man- 
ner cold  and  unsympathetic.  I  regret  to  say  this 
plainly,  hut  a  critic  must  be  just  and  conscientious. 
Besides  the  Rossini  Cavatina  she  sang  two  of  Schu- 
mann's lovely  songs,  which  were  singularly  inappro- 
priate to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Levy's  solos,  also,  were  a  little  out  of  place  at 
a  Philharmonic  concert,  for  although  his  first  one — 
one  of  De  Beriot's  "Airs" — belongs  to  a  very  good 
class  of  music,  yet  his  encore,  his  own  "Maud  Waltz," 
is  too  trivial  for  any  musical  entertainment  of  any 
dignity.  Of  course  the  managers  of  the  Society  must 
endeavor  to  please  their  subscribers,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  even  strain  a  point  to  do  so  ;  but  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  a 
little  too  far.  It  is  better  to  stop  somewhere;  and 
who  would  wish  to  arrive  at  the  period  when  one  of 
th.;  chief  attractions  of  a  Philharmonic  programme 
should  be  "  Shoo  fly,  don't  bodder  me,"  arranged 
for  solo,  chorus  and  grand  orchestra,  with  "bones" 
and  burnt  cork  accompaniments  "!  It  behooves  the 
directors  of  this  Society  to  consider  this  matter  care- 
fully. 

The  3d  concert  will  be  given  on  Saturday  evening, 
Jan.  22nd,  1870,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bergner 
(violoncello)  and  of  Mr  Jarvis  (piano),  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  will  play  Chopin's  F-minor  Concerto. 
The  orchestral  programme  will  include  Mendels- 
sohn's "Scotch"  Symphony,  aud  the  Tannhauser 
Overture.  f. 

NOTE  TO   THE  ABOVE.      Our    Correspondent's    plainly 

candid  impression  of  Miss  Sterling's  singing  must  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have 
beard,  from  competent  sources,  roach  more  favorable  testi- 
mony And  we  have  so  -  ften  beard  the  charge  of  "coldness" 
brought  by  really  musical,  appreciative  pet-pie  against  artists 


who  we  /mme  pine;  with  feeling,  that  we  have  learned  to  ac- 
cept that  criticism  always  with  b  considerable  erain  of  cau- 
tion. We  hear  that  we  shall  have  erelong  an  opportunity  to 
judge  here  f<  ou  selves  ol  the  singer  in  question.  Mean- 
while, on  the  principle  of  audi  alteram  partem,  we  append  8 
portion  ol  an  extract  which  a  fri 1  has  sent  to  us. — Ed. 

1  Miss  Sterling  went  forth  to  be  an  earnest  student,  and  it 
need  hardly  besaid,  ol  one  who  could  be  so  severe  a  self-critic, 
that  she  brought  high  intelli  ;ence  to  her  studies. 

"We  tin  v-  been  privileged  to  hear  her  since  her  return,  and 
wo  can  conscientiously  say,  that  hen  labor  has  been  welt  be- 
stowed, for  the  results  have  exceeded  our  expectations.  Her 
vi ice  was  always  fine;  its  body  full,  it-s  resources  of  power 
very  great,  and  she  used  it  with  considerable  skill.  But  it 
was  not  equal  :  it  had  an  abundance  of  rough  energy  which 
needed  refining,  toning  down,  and,  in  some  parts,  building  up. 
Her  impulse  and  enthusiasm  were  great,  but  these,  too,  need- 
ed that  control  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  that 
self-possession  which  perfect  knowledge  gives 

"Miss  Sterling  has  achieved  these 'ends.  Her  noble  voice  has 
attained  its  full  power.  It  has  been  thoroughly  equalized, 
and  now  presents  that  combination  of  ample  power,  cultiva- 
ted refinement,  and  passion  controlled  by  intelligence.  She 
has  now,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  finest  voices  ever  heard,  an 
artistic  style  and  finish  which  fits  her  as  well  for  the  operatic 
stage  as  the  concert-room,  and  we  predict  for  her  a  brilliant 
success  in  both  departments.  TVe  believe  the  stage  to  be  her 
true  mission,  and  if  she  follows  out  the  true  instincts  of  her 
nature,  America  will  have  had  the  honor  of  giving  to  the 
world  two  of  the  finest  contralti.  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  and 
Miss  Nettie  Sterling. 'of  the  present  century." 

§  fetg|f  s  lonrnal  of  iflusu. 

BOSTON,  JAN.  1,  1870. 

The  Christmas  Oratorios. 

The  Music  Hall  was  completely  filled  on  Satur- 
day evening  with  the  devoutly  attentive  audience, 
as  usual,  to  the  Christmas  Oratorio  par  ex&  "•  net , 
Handel's  "Messiah."  The  chorus  seats  were  very 
full — perhaps  600  singers — and  their  new  ar- 
rangement on  the  stage,  each  of  the  four  masses 
rising  tier  on  tier  from  orchestra  to  gallery,  seem- 
ed to  be  an  improvement ;  though  we  incline  to 
think  the  arrangement  never  will  be  satisfactory 
until  the  stage  is  lowered  several  feet,  so  that  the 
choral  amphitheatre  may  spring  from  a  point 
nearer  the  floor  of  the  auditorium.  Good  bal- 
ance of  parts,  rich,  clear  ringing  quality  of  col- 
lective tone,  and  for  the  most  part  a  fair  degree 
of  enthusiasm  were  noticeable  in  the  chorus  sing- 
ing, which  was  on  the  whole  better  than  we  have 
had  for  a  good  while.  More  light  and  shade  than 
usual  showed  careful  rehearsal,  creditable  to  Con- 
ductor Zerrahn  and  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  Still,  sometimes  there  was  more  or  less 
lack  of  promptness  and  decision  in  the  coming  in 
of  parts,  especially  the  basses.  The  tenors,  how- 
ever, rang  out  with  uncommon  purity  and  were 
instant  to  the  mark.  We  were  glad  to  have  the 
expressive  chorus  :  "And  with  His  stripes"  re- 
stored ;  though  not  one  of  the  happiest  render- 
ings of  the  evening,  it  prepared  the  way  more 
fitly  for  the  boldly  contrasted  "All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray." 

The  soloists  were  certainly  the  best  available. 
Anything  more  satisfactory,  in  sound  or  feeling, 
than  the  delivery  of  "O  thou  that  tellest,"  "He 
shall  feed  his  flock,"  and,  above  all,  "He  was  des- 
pised," by  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  were 
more  than  reasonable  to  hope  for  or  desire.  She 
never  sang  belter,  or  more  to  the  hearts  of  all. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
audience  could  not  be  content  with  one  hearing 
of  "He  shall  feed  ;"  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  same  melody,  only  on  a  higher  key,  is  imme- 
diately repeated  by  the  Soprano  in  "Come  unto 
Him,"  and  when  that  also,  snug  so  finely  by  Miss 
Houston,  had  to  be  repeated  in  its  turn,  it  seems  a 
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reasonable  question  whether  in  such  cases  a  <  on 
duetor  oughl  not  in  the  interests  of  art  to   over- 
rule the  improvident  momentary  wishes  of  an  au- 
dience, rather  than  allow  the   same  piece  to  be 
.sung  four  times  over,  and  that  too  at  the   risk  of 
dulling  the  appetite  for  the  last   part   of  a 
hours'  performance.     The  latter  portion  of  i 
Oratorio  demands  all  the  protection  which 
nence  from  encores  in  the  first   part    can    afford. 
Miss  Houston's  telling  voice,  always  brilliant, 
has  gained  in  fullness   and  in    evenness,  and  hi  r 
interpretation    of  the  great   soprano  music  was 
more  artistically   whole  and    rounded  out,  more 
evenly    sustained,  more    impressive  than    ever. 
She  has    learned    something    in  her   short   stay 
abroad.     She  was  warmly  welcomed    back   to  a 
sphere  which  it  was  thought  she  had  abandoned  : 
and  certainly  she  threw  all  her  soul  into  her  song, 
which   was  generally  good,  and   now  and  thru   in 

certain  m ents  almost  great,  for  sin-  is  a  singer 

who  has  inspirations. 

The  greatest  new  gain  to  the  Oratorio.was  the 
grand  Bass  of  Mr.  M.  \Y.  Whitney,  who  ren- 
dered all  those  airs  in  a  much  more  artistic  and 
effective  style  than  lie  was  capable  "I  before  he 
went  abroad.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wix<  n  showed  very 
considerable  improvement  in  the  management  of 
his  quite  pleasing  tenor  voice,  and  in  a  mi  i  i 
pressive  rendering  of  the  music,  particularly  in 
the  opening,  "Comfort  ye,"  &e.  But  he  ha  hard 
ly  strength  to  cope  with  "Thou  shall  break  them," 
or  fineness  and  depth  of  pathos  for  "Thy  rebuke." 
There  is  still  a  certain  crudeness,  hardness,  and 
sens  ii1  effort  in  what  lie  dues  :  while  on  the 
er  hand  he  is  freefrom  affectation,  sentimentali- 
ty, or  coarseness,  and  seems  to  have  right  inten- 
tions, which  with  study  and  experience  may 
achieve  much. 

The     Orchestra    was  hardl}    as      i  mg  as  we 
could  wish,  and  in  some  of  the  wind  instrument 
passages    (as   "He  was  despised")   badly  out   ol 
tune.-    doubtless  owing  to  tin   difficult}  of  adapt 
ing  the  old  insti  nun  nts  to  the   <  Irgan   |  Fi  en1  h  ) 
piti  I).      We  are  glad   to  li  arn  that   a    begil 
has  been  made  in  the  procuring    of  new  instru- 
ments.    Mr.  J.  C.  D.   L'arkeh   pn   ided  aj 
the  I  ileal   Oi  ;an. 

Costa's  "Naaman."     The  rain  on  Sund 
in  j  thinned  the  choi  us  ranks  and   tl  I   e   audi- 
ence, though  both  wi  re  out  in  g 1  force,     ti 

better  performance  on  the  whole,  mo 

spirited  and  telling  than  the  work  received  last  year; 

yet  of  tl omposition  as  a  whole  wc  saw  no 

tn  change  our  first   impression,     Much  of  it  is 

ing,  much  musician  like  in  treatment  :  several  ot    the 

rliei  uses  fine  ;     thi hestrntion  al I 

terestii         Bit    many  of  the  Airs,  the  Qn 

.er  of  a  common  j  la  e,  ■---■.  eetish  cj 

the  air  of  the  Child,  particularly,  whicli   Miss    Phil- 

i  iir   -en.;     i  beautifully,    mid  wl  ii 

sounding  for  all  the  world   like    one  ot    tie--   modern 

English  ballads.     Miss  Phillipps,  of  course,  made  the 

most  of  her  three  parts  :    the    wife   --i    Saamai 

Widow,  and  the  i 

I  )nc  ei'  the  in-  ritsol  the  woi  k  ,as  we  said 
lies  in  [In-  inarki  -1  cliaractci  ization  of  til 
the  most  interesting  ol  it  of  Adah,  so  '><  mi 

tifullj  sung   i'm-  first   time   by  Jl  on,  -lid  not 

sutler  in  the  band  :  of  Mi      lloi  Miss  Gates 

was    not  so 

Woman    as   she  was   before  ; 
.  !  with  the  i 

there  1  ich  of  wild,  spasmod 

the  place  of  i  Mr.  Rcdo 

SEN,  who  has  ■-  I-  ist 


power  el  his  voice,    gave   a    ti  uly  dramatic  ami   im- 
ive  rendering  of  the  part  of  Elisha.    Mr.  Winch, 

i! gh  far  from  equal   to  the  impassioned  i 1-  of 

\.:auuin.  ilnl    himself   credit    en   the  whole,  and   i  in 
impression  made  by  the  other  tonor,  M      Prescott, 

I red  in  sell,  for  tin-  fii  i  the  smaller 

■    ■:   i  iehazi,  was  one  that  may  ■■ 
perseverance. 
Tomorrow   evening   the    Society  are  to  begin  the 
■  T  tin-  St.   M  I  of  Se! 

Bach. 


Concerts. 

I'm   i:  I  ii     Svmi-iiunv     CONCERT.        iMll-ic    Hall, 

Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  16),     The  mightiest  of  all 

:!  names  to  conjure  by  in  Boston   is    Bi  i  i  no- 

i         And    so   the    Beethoven    programme, — mere 

chance  suggestion  from  tin-  fact  the  the   99th    anni 

-  ei'  tin-  en*. it  composer's  birthday  woul 

the  next  day  after  tin-  concert— seems  to  have  raised 

the  highest  exj tation,  and,  on  tin-  win  il 

realized  ire  enji  -■-  men!  and 

enthusiasm  of  an}  ol  the  Symphon}  C 'orts  from 

the  first      The  largest   au  :    ncc    vol     een  filled    the 

Musi,-  Hall. — an   audience    rem  for   culture, 

taste,  -  hut  this  time   i 

rcmai  kn       for  the  deep,  unfla  i  ting  attention  ami  cn- 

tsm  with  which  it  I    teni  i  I  »i  two  hours  ti 

sic  wholly  from  oi  wi n ks.       What 

i  test!     V--t  it  was  i 

to  make  up   i  pro  ;ramm ol 

n ,-  tliat    it    would    bold    and    -  harm   all 

■ 

nil  of  the   tie-  c   er   foui 

-   nine  Sym|  lie   general    esti 

mation,  thou 

than  tin 

■ :  ! 

n  u  lie 

turo.  in  C,  Op  11 

--I    .in    I  in  ;  -■■     :  Hi  ■ 

Hop,                 -.     -  .  .t 
i 
I        ■   i 
0  vi'rt  u  n  

1 

from  the  several 

I 
--■■■ni  d  too  happily,    ii 
there  was  before   them  i  ■ 

I  ! 

M  oznr I 

i  The 

betrays  the  lover's  u 

ale,  tal    ' 

Vil  nd  the 

■■  Moonlit  lit    Sonn 

1  -  - 

ii  inn ' ,  i  -  how  he  first  meant   its    tl   :mc     foi    illustra- 
tion of  £  's  Hi  mn  to    '  Jo}  "  ah 

lhat  hail  ^-ri-wii  into  a  SO  rum  li   va-  • 
these  themes  togeth  for   his    Em- 

to  sci 
-  ted     il     nol 

I  the 

tin-  impel  ial  cri  ations  of  a    truer  Hhiipei  o 
who  reigned  oi        Au  B 

ror  Concerto,"  lied    in  Eng 

land.     And  in  0 

t   perfect,    most   impre 

,  that  ti      i 

il    i  ,  :  , 

I 

■  nowi 

—  except  tin-  *  tp.  1 1  5, 


eral    intere  t  on  -  -  ing.     What 

more  need  la-  said    then,  farther  than  that  tin  \ 

all    in imonl}   w  11    rendered   by  the  Orchestra, 

particularl}   the    Concerto  ami  the  "Egmont" — and 
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Oratorio. 

New  York,  Dec.  I,  1869. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  World: 

Si  11  : — Allow  me  to  make  :i  few  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  your  kind  and  detailed  report  of  the  last  per- 
formance of  "Judas  Maccabajus"  by  the  Harmonic 
Society.  While  you  give  mo  credit  for  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  a  conductor  must  possess  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  correct  performance  of  Handel's  orato- 
rios, you  seem  to  think  me  wantingin  the  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  inspire  a  chorus  and  orchestra.  This 
remark  was  in  a  certain  sense  novel  to  me:  as,  so 
far  in  my  public  career,  friends  have  been  rather  in- 
clined to  tax  me  with  an  unnecessary  excess  of  en- 
thusiasm. But  if  you  could  he  aware  of  half  the  ob- 
stacles that,  lie  in  the  path  of  an  oratorio  conductor  in 
this  city,  and  of  the  especial  obstacles  that  have  been 
placed  in  my  path,  you  would  allow  that  only  a  very 
great  amount  of  natural  enthusiasm  and  veneration 
for  this  noble  branch  of  art  could  sustain  a  conductor 
in  this  thankless  vocation. 

Though  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  church 
singers  in  Ne.vv  York,  these  are  apparently  lacking  in 
that  unselfish  love  of  art  which  should  prompt  them 
to  take  part,  in  great  choral  performances,  in  which 
only  the  masses,  and  not  the  individuals,  are  brought 
into  prominence.  The  small  proportion  of  singers 
who  make  oratorio  singing  a  study  is  divided  into 
half  a  dozen  little  societies,  and  among  these,  from 
various  causes,  continual  discords  are  arising,  and 
they  do  not  co-operate  on  public  occasions  as  they 
should.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  members 
of  these  societies  are  not  so  fully  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  punctual  attendance  at  rehearsal  as  to 
neglect  social  or  business  engagements  in  order  to  be 
present  on  regular  practice  evenings.  The  conduc- 
tor may  lie  overflowing  with  knowledge,  enthusiasm 
and  devotion,  yet  iiow  is  it  possible  for  him,  without 
the  aid  of  magic,  to  infuse  his  own  soul  into  the  brains 
and  voices  of  singers  who  are  lacking  in  the  thor- 
ough practice  and  knowledge  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  a  correct  performance  of  such  profound  works 
as  those  of  Handel  ?  A  willing  few  always  attend  ; 
hut  even  they  become  discouraged  at  performance  by 
the  mistake  of  those,  unfortunately  in  the  majority, 
who  only  appear  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Another  misfortune  attends  the  getting  up  of  ora- 
torio performances.  You  are  aware  how  expensive 
an  undertaking  it  is  ;  more  than  one  rehearsal  with 
the  orchestra  is  seldom  had,  because  our  societies  are 
poor,  and  not  sustained  by  our  rich  amateurs  as  they 
should  he.  The  Harmonic  Society's  general  rehear- 
sal, with  chorus  and  orchestra,  has  to  take  place  (from 
forced  economical  reasons)  in  the  day-time,  when 
those  members  who  are  business  men  cannot  attend. 
Let.  my  chorus  be  ever  so  well  drilled,  how  is  a  per- 
fecl  performance  to  take  place  under  such  conditions'* 
Our  Philharmonic  Society — a  society  of  professional 
and  not  amateur  musicians,  like  our  oratorio  chorus 
singers — has,  besides  three  public  rehearsals,  ns  many 
private  ones  by  its  entire  force  as  its  conductor  thinks 
requisite  :  and  this,  too,  of  works  which  have  been, 
most  of  them,  played  in  the  society  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years  Would  the  Philharmonic  performances  he 
as  fine  as  they  are  did  they  take  place  with  a  single 
incomplete  rehearsal. 

I  have  often,  in  moments  of  heartfelt  discourage- 
ment, agreed  with  you  that,  under  such  difficulties, 
oratorio  performances  should  rather  lie  given  up  ; 
but  trust  in  the  final  triumph  of  a  good  cause  has 
again  renewed  my — shall  I  say  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion  to  a  noble  branch  of  art? — in  spile  of  the  in- 
jusiice  with  which,  in  too  many  cases,  my  efforts  have 
been  treated,  and  the  hard  trials  to  which  my  pa- 
lience  has  been  subjected. 

Thanking  you  for  your  criticism,  apparently  dicta- 
ted by  a  kind  and  appreciative  spirit.  I  remain,  yours 
truly,  F.  L.  Rittek. 


London. 

The  Oratorio  Concerts. — Mr.  Barnby  opened 
his  season  on  Wednesday  night  with  a  capital  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Acis  mid  Galatea,  followed  by 
the  Di-tlinqen  Te  Deuin,  both  works  being  given  with 
Mendelssohn's  additional  accompaniments.  The 
liand,  comprising  the  leading  members  of  the  Italian 
<  >pera  orchestras,  brought  out  to  perfection  the  many 
beauties  with  which  the  score  of  old  Handel  has  been 
enriched  ;  and,  although  the  ultra  conservative  musi- 
cian may  still  prefer  lo  hear  ihe  Pastoral  in  its  orig- 
in 1  form,  such  a  performance  as  that  of  Wednesday 
night  inii-t  go  far  to  shake  his  allegiance  to  the  al- 
most primitive  orchestra  which  existed  in  Handel's 
1 1 1 -I  The  choruses  were  uniformly  well  sung  bv 
Mr  Barnbv's  choir  of  three  hundred  voices,  whose 
clear  intonation  and  attention  to  the  beat  give  good 
pi  mise  foi  the  more  important  concerts  which  are 
to  follow  ;  when,  mm..  no  other  works,  we  arc  pro- 
mised  Bach's  Passions-Musi!:,   Beethoven's    Mass  in 


/>,  ami  his  Ninth  Symphony.  The  solos  in  the  Can- 
tata were  taken  by  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington, 
whose  bright  voice,  so  well  suits  Handel's  songs,  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby,  Mr,  Monlc.m  Smith,  and  Herr  Sic 
pan.  The  latter  gentleman  obtained  an  "ovation" 
for  his  singing  of  the  famous '"0  ruddier  than  the 
cherry,"  in  which  he  displayed  unlimited  power,  fin- 
ishing on  the  high  G  ;  but,  at.  the  same  time,  we  can 
hardly  regard  him  as  a  satisfactory  exponent,  of 
Handel's  music,  Tn  the  Te  Deum,  the  brief  solo 
parts  were  allotted  to  Miss  Marion  Severn,  a  young 
lady  whose  excellent  contralto  voice  is  speedily 
bringing  her  to  the  front  among  our  concert  singers, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Herr  Stepan.  The  Messiah,  on  the 
21st,  will  form  the  Christmas  performance. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  first  Oratorio 
of  the  season  was  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  which  was  given 
Dec.  3,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa. 
The  Times  says  : 

Little   need    be  slated  about  the  performance,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  in  some  respects  it  was  one  of  the 
very  finest  ever  heard    at    Exeter  Hall.     Into  details 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter.     Enough  that  from 
"The   children   of  Israel   sighed  by  reason  of  their 
bondage"  to  "Israel   saw  that  great  work   that  the 
Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians,"  in  the  first  part,  and 
from    the   magnificent  "Song  of  Moses,"  which   be- 
gins, to  "The  horse  and   his  rider   hath    He   thrown 
into  the  sea,"  a  repetition  of  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  other,  which  ends  the  second  part,  the  choruses 
were   delivered    with    extraordinary  vigor  and — rare 
exceptions   admitted — precision.      "He    gave   them 
hailstones"  (the  absurdly  attempted  restriction  against 
all   audible  expressions  of  satisfaction  notwithstand- 
ing) was  unanimously  called  for  again,  and  repeated 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and   this  with  equal   reason 
might  have  been  the  case  with  "He  spake  the  word" 
and   "Thy  right   hand,  O    Lord."     More   agreeable 
still   to   relate,  however,  is  the  fact   that  among  the 
choruses  efficiently  executed  were  the  two  most  elab- 
orate  and    difficult    of   all — "Willi  the  hlost.  of  Thy 
nostrils,"  and    "The   people  shall  hear."     The  solo- 
singers  were   Misses   Edith   Wynne  and  Vinta,  Ma- 
dame Sainton-Dolby,  Messrs.  Lewis  Thomas,  Winn, 
and    Vernon    Rigby.     Mr.  Rigby  gave    the  bravura 
air,  "The  enemy  said.  I  will  pursue,"  with  remarka- 
ble power  and  vigor  of  declamation,  and,  being  loud- 
ly encored,   repeated    it.     Mr.    Rigby  is  evidently  a 
favorite,  nol  only  with  the    Sacred    Harmonic    audi- 
ence, but  with   the   Sacred   Harmonic   chorus  ;  and 
such  warm  encouragement,  as   he  invariably  receives 
should  (and  no  doubt  will)  induce  him  to  study  assid- 
uously.    He  has  in  his  favor  both  voice  and  physical 
stamina.      He  must  now  aspire  to  artistic  refinement, 
which,  wc  believe,  if  he  be  not  spoiled   by  applause, 
he  will  succeed    in   attaining      Nothing  could  have 
been    more    marked    than    his  reception    on    Friday 
night.     We  need   hardly  say  that   the  ever-popular 
duet    for   basses,  "The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,"  was 
also  encored;  nor  that,   it  was  declaimed  with  fitting 
energy    by    those   well-known  artists,  Messrs.  Lewis 
Thomas  and  Winn.     Among  the  most  finished  ex- 
amples of  Handelian  singing   in    the  course  of  the 
night   were   the   lovelv  air,  "Thou  didst   blow  with 
Thy  wind"  (with    its    ingenious    "ground  bass"    ac- 
companiment), and   "Thou    shalt   bring  them  in" — 
the    first    given   by  Miss  Edith  Wynne,    the    last  by 
Madame   Sainton-Dolby.     The   audience  was  as  im- 
pressionable   as    it    was    large  ;  and  Israel  in  Egypt 
was,  perhaps,  never    more    thoroughly    appreciated. 
On  appearing    in    the   orchestra,  Sir  Michael    Costa 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and  by  his  admirable 
conducting  throughout  showed,  not  for  the  first  time, 
how  worthy  he  is  of  the  distinguished  position  he  has 
so  long  occupied       It.  should  he  stated  that  the  addi- 
tional accompaniments  used  upon  this,  as  upon  pre- 
vious occasions,  were  from  Sir  Michael's  own  facile 
and  ingenious  pen. 

The  next  oratorio  (on  Friday)  is  to  be  Handel's 
1 1, I*. mli  —  a  revival  which  would  alone  cause  the  sea- 
son 1869-70  to  be  remembered. 

Prxoue. — The  concert  season  was  opened  by 
Herr  Becker,  with  his  celebrated  Florentine  Quartet, 
the  programme  comprising  Mozart's  fifth  Quartet  in 
A  major  ;  a  new  Quartet  in  F  major,  by  Joh.  Her- 
heck  ;  and  Beethoven's  Op.  74  The  Ladies' Band, 
in  which  all  the  performers  are  of  the  gentler  sex, 
under  the  direction  of  Mdlle.  Josephine  Weinlich, 
attracted  a  large  audience,  anxious  lo  see  how  the 
violin,  violoncello,  and  that,  light,  airy  instrument, 
the  double  bass,  would  ohev  female  fingers,  as  well 
as  what  sounds  female  lips  could  evoke  from  the 
trombone  and  the  ophicleide.  The  result  was  in 
favoi  of  the  fair  instrumentalists,  though  they  may, 
perhaps,  find  that,  when  the  novelty  of  their  exhibi- 
tion— lor  it  really  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  ex- 
hihirion  than  a  performance — is  worn  off  a  bit,  the 
attractions  will  not  be  so  great. 


Special  Sotites. 

DESCRIPTIVE  list  of  the 

LATEST      MUSIC, 
PmBsHhHikmI   by  Oliver  Dbihobb  &l  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Aocompamment. 
If  thou  must  sing  to-night.     3.  E6  to  e.    Molique.  30 
A  sweet  sentimental  ballad  which  goes   straight   to 
the  heart. 
Tiie  greeting  at  the  door.    Song  and  Chorus.  3. 

Be.  to  e.  Nisli.   35 

"Now  the  cottage  stands  before  rue, 

I  see  those  I  love  once  more, 
And  they  shower  blessings  o'er  me 
As  they  greet  Ule  at  the  door." 
Suggestive  of  the  home  joys  of  the  Holiday  Season. 
What  our  swells  are  coming  to.     3.     A  to  f. 

Walla:  30 
A  comic  satire  oo  the  absurdities  of  modern  dress. 
Teresa's  Celebrated  Sneezing  Song.     Comic.  3. 

D  to  d.  9  30 

Pulling  hard  against  the  stream.     3.     E5  to  e. 

Hobson.  30 
What  does  it  matter  to  me.  2.  C  to  e.  Burgiss.  30 
Our  blessing  on  the  daises.  3.  G  to  e.  Abt.  35 
Morn  on  the  meadow.  3.  E6  to  f.  Wrighton.  30 
There  is  mnsic  on  the  water.  2.  C  to  e.  Veazie.  35 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead.  3.  E6  to 
e.  Lindsay.  35 

A  descriptive,  pathetic,  interesting  ballad. 
Instrumental. 
Gavotte.     No.  1,  G  minor ;  No.  2,  G  major.    2. 

(Eight  pieces  difforentes,  No.  2).  Back.  25 

Courante.     4.     E  minor.     (Eight  pieces  ditfer- 

entes.  No.  5.)  Bach.  35 

Echo.     (Eight  pieces  diflferentes,  No.  6).         "       25 
Grand  Parlor  Waltz.     5.     C.  Bussenius.  60 

A  bold,  brilliant,  effective  waltz. 
Luck  is  np.     March.     3.      G.  Faust.  30 

An  energetic  invigorating  movement,  well   calcula- 
ted to  rouse  the  flagging  energies  of  the  dispirited. 
The  Two  Roses.     Polka  Redowa.     3.     E/>. 

Knight.   30 
The  Passion  Flower.     Polka  Redowa.  3.  Be..  "     30 

Elegant  and  graceful  dance  music. 
Away,  away,  the  morning  freshly  breaking. 

Transcription.     4.     F.  Grohe.  40 

Ah  !   Che  la  mort.     Drawing  room  Studies,  No. 

1 1  Kuhe.  40 

Murmuring  Stream  Schottisehe.  4.   En.     Heme//.  35 
Spinning  Wheel.     Moreeau  characteristique.     6. 

Ab.  Wels.  75 

An  excellent  lesson  piece  for  advanced  pupils. 
Ronde  de  Nuit.     Marehe.     6.     E/>.  Bitter.  90 

An  energetic  and   original   composition   performed 
at  the  Patti  Concerts  by  the  author. 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness.     3.  Hatch.  75 

Moonlight  Nights.     Nos.  7  and  8.     5.  A.   Heller.  35 

Books. 
Winner's  New  School  for  the  Accordeon.  75 
A  Collection  of  German  and  English  Christmas 

Carols.     Old  and  new.  3S 

Pianoforte  Gems.  A  complete  repertoire  of 
instrumental  music  ;  consisting  of  Quadrilles, 
Galops,  Polkas,  Waltses,  Redowas,  Mazurkas, 
Schottisches,  Four-hand  pieces,  Variations, 
Piano  pieces,  etc.  Gilt,  S4  00 

Cloth,     3  00 
Boards,     2  50 


Abbreviations  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked   from  1  to 
7.     Tile  fcey  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B   flat.    &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest' note,  if  on  the  staB, 
i,    ■        letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Mnsic  l)T  Mail. — Musi  is -eat  by  mail,  the  expense  b*in g 
two  cents  for  ererv  four  ounces,  or  fp.ae.tion  thereof  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saviug  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Vol.  XXIX.  No.  22. 


Translated  for  this  .1 nil 

Bach's  Pnssinn  Music. 

IFrnm  tho  German  of  C    II    lion  :   : 

THE  ST.  JOHN   PASSION.     {Concluded.) 

e.        1  III.     \  UIAS. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Arias,  which  claim  no 
small  part  of  our  attention  in  this  work.  To  the 
ruling  taste  of  our  times  they  appeal  but  par- 
tially, although  we  meet  in  them  all  the  excel- 
lencies ol  Bach's  way  of  composition  in  rich 
measure:  strictly  characteristic  melody;  earnest 
declamation,  closely  following  tin-  sound  and 
meaning  of  the  words;  harmonic  and  contrapun- 
tal mastery  in  tin-  conduct  of  the  accompanying 
instruments.  But  the  composer's  earnestni  ssand 
the  seriousdestinationofthe.se  pieces  allowed  of 
no  concossion  to  the  sensuous  apprehension  of  the 
general  public.  If  in  our  altered  circumstances 
the  judgment  of  the  public  is  influenced  not  so 
much  by  religious  edification,  as  by  the  artistic 
and  aesthetic  side  of  such  works,  then  our  si  ind- 
point  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  Bach 
presupposed.  A  concert  audience  ''an  follow  tin' 
flight  of  the  great  master  in  his  dramatic  treat- 
ment of  the  choruses  ami  recitative;  but  ii  is  only 
exceptionally  that  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
sink  into  these  depths  of  Christian  contemplation, 
out  of  which  liu  drew  the  fountain  of  bis  music 
in  the  Alias. 

How  much  more  must  it  bo  so  where,  as  in 
this  case,  tlio  purport  of  the  words  i-  pun 
matical,  containing  little  (hat  is  exciting  in  itself, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  breadth  of  the  musi- 
cal  treatment  tends  to  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
bearer,  who  is  not  able  to  give  himsi  If  up  to  it 
entirely  ami  follow  it  with  all  his  faculty  of  feel- 
ing and  of  apprehension  ! 

Accordingly  tho  Alto  Ai  ia  ;   -  I        r/i  n    •■ 
w  iner  SUnden  (D  minor,    3  !,    with   accompani- 
ment of  two  oboes  and  Basso  contl    w  >),  a-  «  ■ 
the  Soprano  air :    "Icli  foh/t    dir,"    &c,    (B-flal 
major,  8  6),  in  which  the  flute    part,    con>  ■ 
with  the  voico,  accompanied  only    by    the    Bass, 
depicts  the  joyful  course  of  a    serene  soul  purelj 
at  one  with  itself, — will  on  the  whole    find    little 
recognition.     The  same  may  be  presumed  of  the 
Alto  An-  with    Quartet    accompaniment:  "  ! •  ■■. 
mein  Sinn"  (F-sharp  minor,  3  t),  as   well    a     ol 
the  Tenor  Air,  treated  with  most  wonderful  figu- 
ration in  the  accompanying  instruments   (2  Vio- 
lins d'Amour  and  Bass):  "Erwfif/e,  id  sein  blul- 

gefarbter    Riiclen"  ("See  how  Lis    bl 1-stained 

back"),  which  in  fact  with  its  long-spun     < 
ic  turns  lies  far  remote  from  present  ways  of  feel- 
ing ami  perception. 

This  will  be  less  the  case  with  the  Bass  ^.ria 
"EUt,  ffir angefochtnen  Seelen"  (II  minor.  3-S), 
whoso  rapid  movement  hurrying  to  an  appointed 
goal,  four  times  interrupted  by  the  anxious,  i 
question  of  the  chorus:  "Whither?  whither?" 
rests  in  the  brief  reply  :  "toward  Golgotha"  and 
"to  the  mount  of  Crucifixion,"  only  to  renew  its 
exhortation  that  we  follow  in  the  footsteps  i  f  the 
Lord. 


The  composition  rises  still  more  in  the  Alto 
Air:  "Es  ist •volttrncht"  ("It  is  finished"),  which 
so.it  s  more  freely  even  in  t  ho  text.  Accomp  mied 
bv  tlio  Viola  di  gennba  in  expressive  and  melodi- 
ous solo,  it  utters  in  a  short  strain,  breathing  deep 
o-t  sorrow,  the  lot  word  ol  I'm  Lord  before  His 
departure  ;  then,  in  tlio  flaming  up  of  the  victo- 
rious announcement  ("The  hero  of  Juda  con- 
wiih  uii^lit").  it  represents  tin-  triumph  oi 
tin-  divine  word  over  death    and   lull,    until  the 

iufil.it i ■  again  made  dumb  before  tlio  i 

ti.ni  of  the  mournful  n  ords :  "It  is  finished,"  and 
relapses  into  tin-  first  lament. 

This  Ana  is  followed  by  the  won!-  of  the 
Evangelist     '-Ami  He  bowed  His  head,  and  gave 

ii)i  tho  ghost."     1  '|'""  this  in 

• '  .  ■  1 1  1 1  major,    I   1  >    -.■■  ith    the    expressive!) 

melodious  song,  accompanie  i  oi  Ij    i  \  tl gan 

and  the  basses     "  U 

i  (it/i  ..'•  i  1 1'  aresl  S .n  iour,  we  would  ask     I 
which  is  interrupted,  with  deeply    searching    el 
.  .  t .  b)  the  Chorale  which  has  been    n  pi 
employed  aln  ady  :  before  the  denial  of  Peb  i  in 
the  I'm- i  part,  a-  well  as  aft  i  r    tl  e   I  ord's  words : 
■■  l.o  '  this  is  tin  motl  i  i ."     Tho  simplicity  i 

■  tr.il  treatment  ami  tho  melodious  rhythm 
of  the  song  contrast  in  a  wonderfully  peculiar 
manner  with  the  earnest  harmony  ol  the  Chorale, 
out  of  which  dark,  deep  background  tho  Aria 
stands  forth  in  radiant  relief.  It  is  tho  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Lord,  i  forth  upon  the 
world  out  oi  tho  solemn  moment  of  death,  and 
finds  its  open  recognition  through  tho  Chorale  of 
the  praying  congi  egation,  through  the  I  b 
Church. 

W'nh  tho  introdui  tor)  (  hoi  us  1   igan  th 
gle  and  tin'  suffering.     Here  we  find  tho  victory, 
not  a-  in  tho  preceding  Aria,  -till  under  tho 
cat  ing  burden  ol  the  cr — .   but  in  the  frei  dom  of 
its  grandeur  an  1  its  exaltation. 

A  -hoi  t  li  ..fir  the  Tenor  (in  tho  St.  Mat- 
thew Passion  Bach    marks  these   little  sentences 

I',  citative)  leads  to  the  last  Aria.  This  Ari- 
oso, in  which  you  feel  tho  agitation  of  Nature 
after  tho  departure  of  the  Lord  still  vibrating,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  the  work. 
Under  tho  prolonged  high  torn--  ol  two  tint'  s  ami 
two  Oboi  di  caccia  tho  string  quartet  moves  trem- 
ulous in  tho  after-murmur  of  the  storm,  while  the 
Tenor  m  expressive  recitation  sings  the  beautiful 
wont-  assigned  to  him. 

And  in  tender,  tearful  melody,  introduced  and 
fi  llowed  by  flutes  and  Oboi  di  caccia,  partly  in 
concerted,  partly  in  united  song,  th"  Soprano 
answei  -  him  ( ( '  minor,  3-8  )  ;  "Zi  i  flit  ■  i  .  mein 
lit  .  Fluthen  der  Zahren"  (Melt,  my  heart, 
in  tl 1-  of  tears). 

The  earthly  sorrow  for  tho  Son  of  God,  whose 
sty  and  greatness,  whose  world-redeeming 
fame  his  death  ami  wondrous  signs  have 
first  implanted  deeply  in  the  soul,  flows  forth  in 
the  tones  of  this  Aria,  which  is  one  of  tlio  noblest 
ami  most  deep-felt  that  Bach  overwrote.  Form- 
ed a-  if  out  of  a  single  thought,  ami  yet  present- 
ing this  in  every  conceivable    variation,    it    eon- 


duets  the  hearer  to  tho  Cross,  n|i"ii  which  the 
body  ol  the  Redeemer  hangs,  no  object  of  terror, 
but  of  the  deepest  grief,  pouring  itself  forth  at 
In-  fi  ot  111  streams  of  tears. 

Ami  so  wo  stand  just  before  theend  of  a  work, 
which,  however  much  wo  may  admire  tho  as- 
tounding grandeur  of  the  Matthew  Passion,  ex- 
cites not  less  our  deepest  sympathy  and  venera- 
i  ion  for  its  grc  tl  i  reator. 

/'.     tin    i  in. t:  u.rcs. 
Before  we  pass  to  the  very  close,  we  have    yet 
to  turn  our  attention  to  that  series  of  masterworks, 
v.  hi.  h  Bach  has     im  i  n  porated    into    the    I  'a  ision 

Music  ui   ler  the  nai f  <  Ihorali  s. 

'I 'ho  destination  of  these  Chorales    has  already 

l"  on  | ited  out      'I  hey  wei  e  to  keep  tin-  whole 

work  true  to  the  <  Ihrjstian  ground  ton,,  whii  h  the 
■  set  i  no  of  the  dai   (Gi  ■  id    Friday  )    above 
ill  required.     The)  a!-"  were  to    serve    to  bring 
the  li-;.  ning  em  into  active    participa- 

i  tie-  service,  to  make  them  part  and  parcel 
ot  tl,.'  action  ami  the  pious  meditations  based  up- 
iti  it  For  the  Christian  Church  Song  belongs 
title  religious  cultus  as  an  artistic  element- 
Where  this  element  is  taken  up  by  tho  whole 
congregation,  it  expresses  itsell  in  the  Chorale, 
as  the  universal  basis  of  the  divine  service,  This 
appears  more  in  the  Passions,  than  in  tie-  Canta- 
ta' of  Bach,  a-  a  pervading  thought. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  justify  the  way  in 
which  tho  great  composer  has  set  his  CI, 
:ii«t  as  we  fuel  lie  ii.  here.  A"  they  .are,  they  are 
in  their  appropriate  place.  They  are  master- 
works  ofa] uliar  kind  ;  and  by  their  expres- 
sive treatment,  entering  so  fully  into  the  charac- 
ter of  tin'  situation,  they  produce  the  most  strik- 
I 
I         ■     rvlirst   Chorale:    "It    boundless  Love," 

which  follows  close  upon  the  repeti  te  Cho- 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  is   set  in    such   a  way 

that  every  word    calls    out    the    noblest    feeling. 

Hovt  incomparably  beautiful    is   the    conduct    of 

the  i      '  -  at  the    words :    "dii  ■  r   .1/- 

("this  street    of  martyrdom")!     What    a   deep 

feeling  finds  expression  in  the  concluding  strophe: 

"And  Thou  must    suffer!"      We    find    again   the 

same  ; nence,  n  e  might  say  the  same  predi- 

i  in  the  treatment  of  every  single  one  of 
the  (  horales  which  are  incorporated  into  this 
beautiful  work.  When,  after  Christ  says:  "If  I 
have  -  ,  ken  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  V"  the 
(  L'. rale:  "Who  could  so  rudely  smite  Thee?" 
sets  in  in  the  full  harmony  of  its  tenderly  melo- 
dious measure  ;  or  when,  after  the  words:  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  rises  tic  firm  and 
solid  -tram  :  "Ah  mighty  King,  through  all  the 
ages  great,"  with  its  wonderfully  moving  bass; 
when  the  Chorale,  breathing  steadfast  faith  in 
deepest  grief,  begins  : 

"Within  my  heart  deep  dwelleth 

)  !. ,  n  one  and  cross ne, 

and  dies  away  so  mournfully:  "For  thou  hast 
bled  to  death," — the  impression  universally  will 
ho  a  powi  tliiil}  great,  an  elevating  and  consoling 
one.     But  .  re,  too,  is  the    expression  of 
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il, c  words  and  of  the  situation  mirrored  in  these 
Chorales  with  a  fidelity,  a  lofty,  tranquil  grandeur, 
which  continually  reminds  us  thai  it  all  belongs 
to  ;i  divine  service  in  the  church,  in  which  we  too 
arc  permitted  to  take  part. 

We  might  in  this  connection  < • .- 1 1 1  attention  to 
one  Chorale,  just  before  the  closing  chorus, 
which  completes  the  picture  of  the  sufferings  ot 
Christ  :  '  0  /.///:  Christ,  .  Golli  s  Sohn."  What  a 
depth  of  sorrowfulness,  what  steadfast  trust  and 
confidence  speak  from  this  harmonious  master- 
work  !  The  words  :  "dwelt  dein  biltres  Leiden,' 
and  again  :  "I/'  JJntuc/end  meiden."  finally  the 
two  concluding  stanzas,  lift  this  little  composition 
to  a  grandeur  and  an  elevation  that  place  it  by 
the  side  of  the  first  masterpieces  ever  yet  crea- 
ted. 

In  the  M  itthcw  Passion  prominent  significance  is 
attached  to  the  Chorale  :  "0  Haupt  noil  Blutund 
Wunden"  ("O  1  (cad,  all  bruised  and  wounded"), 
which  recurs  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
work'.  So  here  the  Passion  Song:  "Jesu's  sor- 
rows, pain  and  death"  is  introduced  by  Bach  in 
three  particularly  conspicuous  places  :  first,  after 
the  denial  of  Peter;  secondly,  after  the  words 
which  Christ  upon  the  cross  addresses  to  his  moth- 
er ;  and  for  the  third  time,  after  the  words:  "It 
is  finished." 

Here  too, — apart  from  the  inner  reasons  which 
Bach  had  for  such  repetition  of  the  same  Choral 
melody, —  we  see  how  paramount  an  end  it  was 
with  him,  and  how  earnestly  he  strove  for  it,  to 
secure  the  character  of  unity  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  whole  work. 

g.       THE    CONCLUDING    CHORUS. 

And  so  we  enter  the  profound  mood  of  the 
wonderful  concluding  chorus:  "Rest,  ve  weary 
sacred  limbs  !"  Tranquil  sorrow,  trust  in  the  re- 
demption, steadfast  faith,  speak  out  of  this  clear 
stamped  melody  and  deep  felt  harmony.  We 
stand  at  the  grave  of  the  Lord.  The  body,  wound 
in  linen  clothes  with  spices,  is  lowered  into  it. 
The  friends  and  disciples,  who  have  followed  him 
thither,  cast  one  last  look  of  love  upon  the  dead 
outward  form,  in  which  the  divine  prophet  had 
so  long  lived  among  them  and  taught  them,  in 
which  he  hail  even  now  endured  the  last  fearful 
agony  before  them.  Like  prayers  for  blessings 
on  him,  the  tones  of  the  pious  song  descend. 
And  when  the  grave  is  closed,  then  there  re- 
sounds, before  the  crowd  have  parted,  in  firm  and 
solid  harmony,  the  Chorale: 

"Arh  Ilrrr.  lass  dein  tieb  Engelein 
Am  let/ten  End  dieSeele  mein 
In  Abrahams  Schoos  trngen," 

till  the  tones  die  away  with  the  words: 
"Herr  Jesu  Christ,  erhb're  mich, 
Icli  will  dich  preisen  ewiglich." 

The  friends  and  disciples  leave  the  grave.  We 
too  go  with  thenn.  Consoled,  uplifted,  full  of 
new  strength  of  faith,  we  retire  from  a  place 
where  the  Gospel  and  Christ's  offering  for  Man 
have  been  taught  us  in  the  noblest  manner,  in- 
terwoven with  the  loveliest  flowers  of  Ait.  We 
have  taken  part  in  his  sorrows,  and  feel  ourselves 
purified  thereby,  brought  nearer  to  the  Lord 
whom  we  revere. 

Such  is  the  form  and  outline  of  the  work  of 
the  great  master,  which  we  have  sought  to  ex- 
pound, both  as  a  whole  and  in   its  several  parts. 

Only  a  man  of  the  great  reach  and  power  of 
Bach  could  have  resolved  to  go  beyond  the  lofty 
grandeur  of  this  work,  and  create  one  even  great- 
er, even  more  complete  and  pel  feet.      His  gigan- 


lic  mind  shrank  not  from  a  task  like  that  which 
he  had  set  lo  himself  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion, 
to  wheli  we  shall  now  turn  cur  attention. 

Additional  Accompaniments. 

(From  tin-  London  Musical  World,  Doc.  111. 

The  production  of  Mendelssohn's  versions  of 
the  Deltingen  Te  Deum  and  Acts  and  Galatea,  has 
once  more  brought,  up  the  vexed  question  of  ad- 
ditional t ompanimeiats.     In  other  words,  it  has 

re-opened  the  dispute  as  to  the  liberty  of  musi- 
cians in  dealing  with  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors. It  may  be  well  to  hear  the  argument  on 
both  sides. 

First,  let  the  Purist  speak.  Stand  forward. 
Mr.  Purist,  and  recite  the  articles  of  your  belief. 

"My  belief  is  founded  on  reason  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  and.  in  the  concrete,  on  the  reasonable 
rights  of  genius  to  ar  property  in  its  work  for  all 
time.  Handel  and  Beethoven  are  dead,  as  to 
the  body  ;  as  to  the  spirit,  they  are  more  alive 
now  than  ever  they  were.  Sir,  I  look  upon  the 
man  who  takes  away  from  the  work  of  these,  or 
any  other  masters,  as  little  better  than  a  thief; 
and  upon  him  who  tampers  with  their  designs  as 
an  impertinent  meddler.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion for  either  or  both  : — By  what  right  ?  What 
would  happen  if  a  modern  painter  ventured  to 
adapt  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  Tintoretto  or 
Domenichino  to  modern  tastes;  or,  if  a  present- 
day  litterateur  accommodated  Shakespeare  to 
present-day  forms  of  speech  ?  You  know,  Sir, 
that  the  whole  world  artistic  would  give  forth  a 
howl  of  execration.  But  I  disdain  to  rest  my 
case  on  analogy.  Even  if  practices  like  those 
instanced  were  common,  I  would  stand  up  for  the 
inviolateness  of  a  musician's  score.  That  it  must 
not.  be  touched  I  hold  as  a  principle  of  general 
application  ;  but  there  are  special  cases  which 
turn  the  meddling  hand  into  one  of  sacrilege. 
The  genius  of  Handel  is  concerned  with  one  of 
these.  Sir,  if 'who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him- 
self be  fat,'  who  amends  Handel  should  be  a 
greater  master  than  Handel,  and  who  adapts  him 
should  be  at  least  his  equal.  I  am  not  sure  that, 
with  regard  to  the  class  of  works  upon  which  the 
old  master's  fame  chiefly  rests,  either  his  superior 
or  his  equal  has  yet  appeared.  But  I  disdain  to 
rest  my  case  upon  the  absence  of  competent 
workers.  My  principle  remains  under  every 
condition  inflexible  : — Hands  olT  the  works  of 
genius." 

Very  good,  Mr.  Purist  ;  now  stand  aside,  if  you 
please,  and  let  your  opponent,  Mr.  Expedient  y, 
have  his  say  : — 

"My  friend,  the  enemy,  is  somewhat  dogmatic, 
but  I  shall  not  press  him  hard  on  that  point,  nor 
shall  I  quarrel  with  what  spenis  to  him  right  from 
his  point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  his  point  of 
view  is  so  low  down  that  he  can  see  next  to 
nothing.  All  that  meets  his  eye  is  a 'score,'  and, 
just  as  when  the  Israelites  lost  sight  of  Moses  they 
worshipped  a  calf,  he  worships  a,  'score.'  I  also 
worship,  but  not  with  blind  adoration,  because 
within  my  field  of  vision  are  some  things  which 
set  me  a-reasoning. 

"Let  me  indicate  one  of  them  ; — one  will  suit 
my  purpose,  and  settle,  my  opponent.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  in  grandiloquent  terms  about 
the  inviolability  of  a  composer's  score,  ami  to 
make  comparisons  between  Tintoretto  and  Han- 
del. Neither  the  one  or  the  other  are  germane 
to  the  issue.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  as  prac- 
tical men  and  not.  as  sentimentalists.  Your  sen- 
timentalist, like  Bully  Bottom's  lion,  is  a  'fearful 
wild  fowl'  and  does  an  infinity  of  mischief.  A 
few  years  airo,  if  your  sentimentalist  had  had  his 
way,  there  would  not  have  been  a  cotton  shirt 
within  these  narrow  seas  :  while  every  old  lady 
of  our  acquaintance  would  have  found  it,  difficult 
to  sweeten  her  tea.  Depend  on  it,  sentimental- 
ism  does  not  make  the  world  no  round.  Let  us 
take  the  thina — a  most  disturbing  mote — out  of 
our  eye,  and  then  look  at  this  matter  of  Handel's 
scores.  What  do  we  see  !  Music; — grand  music, 
which  every  discerning  man  admires  with  all  his 
heart  ami  soul,  but  to  which  only  the  enthusiastic 
few  would  listen.  The  world  cannot  afford  to 
lose  these  mighty  utterances,  yet  lost    they    must 


be    unless   accommodated    to    tlie    world's     ear. 

Ibre,  then,  we  have  the  choice,  of  what  in  defer- 
ence lo  Mr  Purist,  I  will  call  two  evils  :  the  re- 
touching of  Handel's  scons,  or  their  ultimate 
neglect.  Which  of  these  is  the  less  1  leave  with 
con  fide  nee  to  public  judgment.  One  word  more: 
—  I  grant  that  only  a  mastei  should  mi  ddle  with 
a  master's  work,  and  that,  to  tie  ever  so  great  be 
should  handle  it  reverently  as  a  sacred  thing." 

Between  these  arguments  j>ro  and  con  the 
public  must  decide;  and  to  this  task  we  bid  the 
public  address  itself  with  such  /.est   as  is  possible. 

(From  the  Athenaeum), 

The  Oratorio  Concerts. — No  two  works 
of  the  maker  of  music  who  is  the  most  esteemed 
in  England  are  more  familiar  than  the  Deltingen 
Te  I >f urn  and  .Ire.  and  Galatea.  But  they  were 
both  clothed  with  fresh  beauty  by  the  additional 
accompaniments  with  which  they  were  performed 
on  Wednesday  last.  Readers  of  Herr  Devrient's 
"Recollectionsof  Mendelssohn,"  will  recollect  that 
the  composer  while  stationed  at  Diisselfdorf  wrote 
to  his  friend  in  Berlin  begging  him  to  recover 
the  "scores  of  the  added  instruments"  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Singakademie.  Mendelssohn  had 
written  them  at  the  request  of  Zelter.  and  he  was 
anxious  to  recover  the  scores,  not  only  because 
he  intended  to  bring  out  one  at  least  of  the  works, 
but  also  because  he  wanted  to  make  •.nine  altera- 
tions in  his  former  arrangements.  The  passage 
in  which  he  expresses  his  anxiety  on  this  subject 
gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  Mendelssohn's 
extreme  solicitude  for  his  art.  "It  is  most  impor- 
tant for  mo,"  he  writes,  "to  have,  either  my  origi- 
nal MS.,  or  else  the  score  from  which  the  per- 
formance was  then  conducted.  I  will  give  my 
reason  for  requiring  it.  which  you  will  approve. 
In  the  score  of  Acis  I  have  found  amongst  many 
good  things,  several  which  I  could  not  now  in- 
dorse, and  want  to  correct  hefore  it  can  pass  into 
other  hands,  because  I  consider  this  matter  of  re- 
instrumenting  as  requiring  the  utmost  conscien- 
tiousness. Now  it  happens  that  I  recollect  hav- 
ing done  some  still  more  arbitrary  things  in  the 
Te  Deum  than  in  Acis,  and  I  must  expunge  these 
faults  (as  I  now  regard  them),  as  I  cannot  annul 
the  score."  Until  the  publication  of  this  letter. 
nothing  was  known  of  Mendelssohn's  additional 
accompaniments,  so  that  the  performance  under 
notice  was  as  interesting  as  though  the  work  of 
completion  had  been  undertaken  for  our  express 
behoof.  There  is  assuredly  no  need  to  insist. 
that  the  accompaniments  have  been  added  with 
a  delicately  sympathetic  hand,  and  that  the  mas- 
ter's original  design  has  never  been  overlooked  in 
the  desire  to  commend  his  mode  of  treatment  to 
modern  ears.  So  much  must  have  been  safely 
predicated  ;  more  than  this  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  asserted  without  deeper  study  than  is  possi- 
ble at  this  moment.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
Handel's  original  orchestration  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  questioning  at  first  hearing  the  very 
emendations,  or  rather  adornments,  which  we 
should  afterwards  be  most  unwilling  to  relinquish. 
Nothing  left  by  so  consummately  accomplished  a 
master  as  Mendelssohn  is  to  be  criticized  without 
the  most,  careful  examination.  As  he  himself 
said,  "They."  meaning  the  Berlin  Academy,  "can 
instrument  their  oratorios  themselves  with  a  cou- 
ple of  horns  and  an  old  comb  and  kettle  drum," 
and  we  have  had  frequent  experience  that  great 
works  may  be  botched  in  London  after  as  rough- 
and-ready  a  fashion.  But  Mendelssohn  wrought 
with  other  tools,  and  his  workmanship  is  to  be 
scrutinized  in  another  spirit.  Enough  for  the 
moment  to  record  that  all  concerned  in  Wednes- 
day's performance  were  obviously  seiisil ie  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  occasion.  Although 
written  in  marvellous  haste,  to  celebrate  an  al- 
mo-t  forgotten  victory,  achieved  by  a  still  less  re- 
numbered conqueror,  and  although  more  unequal 
than  most  of  Handel's  works,  the  Te  Deum  still 
keeps  its  hold  on  the  public  ear.  As  we  listen 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  from 
whose  influence  there  is  no  escape.  The  pastoral 
opening  scenes  of  Acis  show  the  master  in  his 
most  gracious  mood,  but.  he  soon  takes  delight  in 
tin-  monster  Polypheme.  and  seems  to  enjoy  the 
picturing  of  the  dismay  his  footsteps  bring.      The 
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parts  of  Damon  anrl  Acis  were  sung  by  the  sa 

singers  who  lately  appeared  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Cantata  at  the  Princess's;  the  latter, 
Mr.  Montem  Smith,  again  proving  Lis  artistic 
taste,  and  (he  former,  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  being 
less  coarse  than  usual.  As  for  Herr  Stepan,  he 
musl  have  modelled  himself  upon  Herr  Formes. 
Galatea's  peerless  songs  were  rendered  by  Mme. 
Lemmens  with  somewhat  overdrawn  expression 
Tins  clever,  pains-taking  ladv  often  misses  her 
mark  by  aiming  too  high.  The  choruses  were 
for  the  most  pari  well  sung,  but  Mr  !'.  irnby  on 
several  visions  was  led  to  hurry  the  time  un- 
necessarily. The  true,  even  sinning  of  Miss 
Marion  Severn  in  the  Tc  Dt  urn  should  nol  be 
left  unnoticed. 

(From  the  Dtiily  News  ) 

To  the  /'.  Dcum  Mendelssohn  hns  added  (lutes, 
clarionets,  nrd  horns,  and  occasional!;  a  oontra-l 
gotlo,  to  reinforce  the  has?  passages  ;  the  two  trum- 
pets hcing  increased  to  three  whenever  these  instru- 
ments ore  used  ;  the  larger  number  only  appearing 
occasionally  in  Handel's  ■  core  [n  fact,  the  instrn 
mentation  has  been  aim  ist  entirely  rcconstructc  I,  es 
pecially  in  the  writing  for  the  instruments  just 
named  ;  which,  as  in  other  ol  Handel's  works,  is 
scarcely  practicable  by  .  ny  other  than  an  exception- 
ally skilled  player      An  cspei  ial  instai I    tl 

curs  in  'Thou  arl  the  Kingol     lot     '  in  which,  i 
"I  Handel's  01  igina]   trumpet    solo,    portions    of  tin 
passages  only  are    given    to    the    three    instruments, 
sometimes  in  m     on,    omctimi  i  in  chord  ,  othei  poi 
lions  being  transferred    to  flutes,   oboe ;,   an  1    elari 
onets. 

Notwithstanding    Mendelssohn's    own   statement, 

we  find  some  of  the  changes  made  in  Act's  m inno 

vativo  tlian  any  in  the   /',  Peum    although  the  former 

has  undergone  le  -  gem  ral    ah  iration      Througl • 

the  Sercnata,  Hnndi  1  use.'  onlv  violins,  basses,  flutes 
""'I  oboes.  T  i  these  Mcndel'ssou  has  nddi  d  violas, 
flutee.clarioncts  bassoons  horns,  trumpets  and  drums, 
enhancing  the  effect  nol  onh  bv  increased  fatness  ol 
sound  hut  also  by  various  add  id  details,  full  of  beauty 
and  variety  He  has  also  introduced  a  corno  rnglcscdi 
basso.  In  several  instances,  especially  in  'The  flocks 
shall  leave,'  and  'Wretched  lovers,' the  augmentation 
of  power  i-  especially  appropriate.     Throughout   the 

work  there  arc  abund  int    fillings    in  ;   an ■    whir!, 

those  ol  the  added  viola  parts  arc  frequently  of  great 
beauty       [n  some  instances   there   are   entire    altera 

t,0,ls  ol   I' let's  passages,    vocal   an  1   instrumental. 

'Happy  we' has  been  changed  from  twelve-eight  t< 
six  eight  time,  which  a  tc  irds  better  with  tho  rhythm 
and  accent  than  the  original/,  mpo.  Mendelssohn  has 
:,i-"  altered  the  close  of  the  chorus,  and  added  two 
bars  of  symphony,  likewise   m  it  ing   cl  in  the 

choral  writing  in    the    pan    comm 
ample  strid.  -  he  lake.  '     Perhaps,  however,  the  hoi  ! 
CM  alterations  are  in  'Hush    ye  pretty  warbling  choir.' 
This  Mendelssohn  has  put   into  three  four  time,  and 
has  changed    the   florid    instrumental    passages    into 
triplets  of  quavers,  assigning  these  chiefly  to  tho  vio 
lins,  and  using  the  ordinnn  flute    in  ita  ad  of  tin 
colo.     The  elaborations  and  changes    made  by   Men- 
delssohn in  this    ong  arc  thn  iighon 
and  interest       Exqui  passages  for 

flutes  and  i     i     ael  ur  at    intei  rals,    len 

pervading  triple!  charactet   to  be     ;       i  aincd 

i'\  the  violi  is  ;  and  the  genet   :  -  Par  more 

lined  an  !  graceful  than  that  ol   the   original    vc 

in  «  hich  there  has  aln  rt  .  he.ee  i ,  cat ,  somen  hat 

of  pertness  and  flippancy  Among  m  ie  felicitous 
addition  i  may  be  parth  iilat  1}  i  it  d  thn  c  to  the  in 
strumentation  of  the  soprano 'olo, 'Must  1  m)  Acis 
■'ill!  hen  inn,'  in  wl  ii  h  the  oi  i  ;i  ial  ol olo  ol  Han- 
del's score  is  chat  mingh  ice  two  i  iolon 
cellos  (soli)  with  exquisite  i  If  ct. 

(From  the  1  ill  M  ill    ,  ...  tte,  Di  c    I 

The  first  of  these  concerts,  given  lasl  night  in  St. 
.lame,'.  Hall,  brought  the  musical  public  face  to  face 
with  difficulties  which  arc  likelv  to  become  common. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  the  lawfulnes  ol  a ■;■  ition  I  ac 
companiments'  to  works  written  without  modern  or 
chestral  resources  is  admitted  ;  and  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  appeal,  if  disp  i  ed  to  mi  I  e  it  The  ques 
tinii  still  i. pen  for  discussion  is  as  to  he  limits  within 
which  one  musician  may  do  what  he  likes  with  the 
work  of  another.     That    this    i<   a    serious    question 

need  not  Iw  | tc  :  out      [ts  settlement    will   either 

preserve  the  inte  -ni\  of  genius,  or  throw  genius  into 

the  hands  of  whoevi  i  !■ cs  himself  able  to  improve 

it        Mendel     din's    ad  in al    ai    nmn  u  imi  nts  to 

-bv-  m  rl  G  ■  heard  in    England    la:  i  night, 

con  :  ■  ..    dci  ision    of   the    question,    by 

showing  -  mic  thine;    tli  it  o  ighl  not  to  be  done.    We 


may  do  well  to  look  at  them  ;  hut  first  let  us  poinl 
■  nil  that  the  date  of  Mendelssohn's  MS  i-  1829 
When,  therefore,  the  illustrious  mu  irian  determined 
to  retouch  the  work  of  his  illustriou     predecessor  he 

■■■  a    a  youth  of  twenty  ;  and,  i eover,    lei?  and  Ga- 

tu/eahad  already  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mo- 
zart Urn  he  who  in  I  ■"■■  n  nee  St  Paul  maj  be 
pardoned  for  a  consciousness,  in  1829,  of  ability  to 
'accompany'  Handel;  while  the  chances  are  very 
much  against  his  knowledgi  that  Mozart  had  fore 
stalled  him.  So  far,  Mendel  ol  n  can  hardh  ' -  is 
sailed,  and  had  he  contented  himself  with  doing  foi 
Acts  anrl  Galatea  what  anothei  gn  il  genius  did  foi 
the  l/<  uah,  his  work  would  deserve  unqualified  ap- 
proval; but  the  youthful  amender  ol  Handel  took 
hheiue  -,-  i  i,  h  on  -in  rigidly  to  he  forbidden  without 
exception,     [n  the  introduction  to  'Hush  I   ye  pretty 

warbling  choir,' and  wherever  a    similar  passa 

curs  in  the  song,  there  is  an  unbroken  flow  of  trip 
lets  ;  a  Ii  ir  is  added  In  i  ire  the  i-oicu  enter-  ;  an  I  the 
characteristic  long  shake  accompanying  'Tour  thrill- 
ing strains'  is  taken  awn}       In    the  chorus     TIa|    \ 

we,'  11  nrlel,  tin  il  cadi c  i    mi---  a  6-4-2 

"ii  the  minor  seventh  of  the 

Mendelssohnian  cai  I . 

ly,  in  'Wretched  l,ovei   ,'    nine  of  II  indcl's  rests   are 

shortened  half,  an  I  that  un 

tion,    S  ie  wit  it  ampli      I     U    .'    filled    up.     \\ 
these  alterations  are  for  the  bctti  i  oi  the   ivor  ic   i  -  not 
tho  question       In  am  case  they  arc   inadmi    lible  be 
cause,  once  admitted,  ill  -.  hich   guat 

les    ty  of  a  com po     r's  worl    i       - 
chii  l  in  i .  ...    -,;  rampant, 

\a  i    i  omo    now  to  the  mot  -  I   di 

'■'  It.  the  first 

h    ha    writl   n    i    viola    part   throughout     thus 

supph  ing  an  impi  rtant  wan!   in   tl  He  has 

hown  good   judgment    I  ideation  ol 

Handel's  'times'  l-l(i  to  3-4 

\     i-   r.-irds  the 
- 
two  or  three  i 

Il  111    th   '   ii  iticc  Would  have  tu      ■ 

nn  in,  save  those  not    nee  bed  at  all,   Ml  c     \ 
or  two  n- 
tly.      I    o    harming   di    'V?    uld  rou      di   the 
ten  ler  creal        'is    among    Men-!, 

succc  -es       Nothing  coul  !    bo    mo squ 

truments  and    (lutes    ac 

-       m.     A  :    a  ■ 

nl' tlii- 
iii  'The 
ly  ha   ■  live.     M 

'.l.t  ■  I  i  I-.    \   ■■    till  ben 
with  its   tv      i-ioloi 
lengthy  plaint  of  the   ol  I 

that  the  add  -   th   whii  li    Mi  i   I 

has  in-..     ■     i     1  ,,,  ,    [oni 

et  ties  to  whi  red. 

\      ■  I  - .  '  ■  ■ 

1 1, 

nccom]       pent  Tl 

ly,  not  so  much  I  -  -a  .  ap  dn  i  the  sc  ond  as  the  Hrst, 

because,  one  or  tv.  ■  VI  ohn'  ■ 

treatni  / 

ample  for  all   who   nn  lert  ike  a  lib 

I  -   i  except 

I  be  well  known  pi 

:-'v  aUcri  1,  and 
for  the  entire  'wind'  band  ;  withou 
nnj    iv      i  -.    .  t    .  \.  the   introel      'em   to 

'Lord,  in    Tin  '   have    I    trust 

bodily  away,  and  throv  I :  ite\  ermri  ■ 

nctbinp        i  t— the  intcg 

1 1  i  eh  I's  idea      S  irely,  the  mutili 

.  I    even   to    "  n  u 
These  en. a  -  of  taste  pointed  out,    we    have 

!  VI 

work  i-  a  masterpiei  o  of  its   kind.      His 
the  ori   inn     to    well,  and    pat  ake     o  I.ii  jely    of  its 
spit  ii  aiel  chat  .nil,,  that,   in   some  respi  cts,  it  won    I 
be  hard  to  say  where  II  indel  en-Is  an  I  Mi  ndi  Issohn 
begins.     1 1  ighei  praise  could  not   hi 

The  storj  ol  music  so  unexpectedly  brought  info 
notice,  «  oul  I,  douhtl  --  be  interesting  ;  but  it  hns 
yet  to  he  told.     All  ■  at  present  is  th  n  atten 

tion  was  directed  to  il  hj  a  chance  allusion  in  one   of 
the  Mendelssohn  letter-  published   by  Hen-  Devi 
This  led  to  ii-  production  and  to  the  printing  ol   the 

/'.   /',  ton,  In  Kistnor,  ol  Lcips  f       I    -    I  < 

latta  is  still   in    MS   ;    tt-    speedy    publication    may, 
however,  be  safely  anticipated.     M  the   eon 

ductors  ol  the  '  iratorio  Concerts  deserve  a  hearty  ac- 
nenl  oi  the  en ternrisc  which  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  Mendelssohn's  work  before  his   English  ad- 
mirei  - 


Handel's  "Deborah ' 


The  Oratorio,  or  rather  the  I  tpera,    of   "Dehor* "'-" 
es  man}  of  the  attributes  of  a   drama,    ami  it 


v.  nail     intended  to  i,"    in  t.  d    al    the  Theatre 

11       1  it  : :  .       i  '  I  mention  wi      n 

se-ie-'i  ;   lint  mi  it-  performance  the    I >■    ■  ,     i.     id 

up  in  ''a  new  ami  particular  manner  ;"  am!  the  so!  > 

Wi  I       -ii'    :;    I,',      lie      ..  real     tcllOl      Sen. '-'no,    the     In.  . 

M a.-t  ana,  an  I     ike    worm  n,    Stn  da,    Ni  gi  i     and 

Bi  iioh  The  m  k.-t-  were  a  guinea  each,  ami  the 
subscribers  were  compelled  to  pay  extra  for  their 
i  and  stalls,  because  the  drama  w:t  !  lisb,  the 
chorus  increased,  t1  ,-  orchestra  enlarged,  and  the 
house  new]  \     ,  a    an, I    lighted    "in    a    pal  lie  il  u 

way  "     The  nobility  at  ail   this    31 1    at    Ian 

"  I '    ■   ah"  ha  tein  d  the    eal   tu     Ii    bei  ween    I!  indel 
■'■  K  i  ie-  )i  -  ivith    the   noble    patrons 

and  sub  -  ribers  ol  the  o  iera,  1  i-  opponei  ts,  "  ' 
rait,"  which  was  described  a-  n  "th  i  lb  I  was  bet- 
tci  than  an  i  ipera,''  w  a-  wil  It  1 1  indel  a  ,  uc  '  -  an, I 
la-  bad  ii  performed  in  ma  \  occ  isions  ;  bis  en  n 
consi  lered  it  a  failure,  insisting  that  the  housi  -  were 
empty,  that  the  orchestra  was  a-  noisy  as  ii  was 
wretc!  cd    and  tl    t  everybody   was  wean  "I   a  i  chi  -,l 

ok  music   'a  ia    a    !   Ir  IS    ,|     110  but  tl  1 C  COllipOSI  , 

sell      Thei e  cat  tion  thai  th,-  double  cho 

oratorio    «  i    ivi  i     ■      ies  nol 

n  ibis  counti  v,  but  in  even   mu  ial   country  in 

lie-  world.     \>,  one  bad  ever    «  i  iticn.    tie    Inn! 

ever  hca    .  :  to  th    production  ol  thi 

ili  una-   .a  the    "Tmmnri  '1     I 

"Lord  of  Kt. anil  'l  il  Thy  just  in  s  '  ami 
"See  ile-  prou  I  eke  I"."  AVdi  ami  i  in  ■  raioi  io  compo- 
sition like  tin-  ran  only  bo  rnni]  nrcd  to  the  march  of 
Mi,,-  in    a,  In-  opera    of   "  Do  ■    Gi  'and    tho 

■  M   \  ei  bei  i  in  his  opei  i  "I   "Roll  r(o  i7  I 

i  '  -  -■     thi  ■'■    ,  .mi'"  .1 stand     l""'ne  ,  '     ■ 

mu  i  .  .r  the  -I-  '■    ,\  r  battles  ol  the    ■ 

I :   ■'    ■.  ba  |  nol    |  -    „    "  oratorio 

opi  ia  would    I,,-    what    the}    arc      Han  lel    was    the 
■   :  e  -il-  'a       a-    did     Vlozai  i 

ami    Mcyei  h  ei       Mi  /  ised    for   hi-   long 

for  I  hii    -in"'1  erini 

1    o-nv   im-'o  lie    .       'klie  -nine 

sort  of  abuse  was  p "cd  ,,-ir  on  tie-  ■'■>  \ 1  : 

all  liberally  cmploi  ed    in  de 

:,'    iating  Handel  and  cl  'a  n   the   I  Ipet  a 

II-   lel  was  coni|  elled  I  the  git  nea  licki  t, 

■   !  half  a  guinea,  tl allei  -, 

to  five  shillings,  ami    ntl'.-r  (lie  '    "  iss  m 

v,  n!i    tin  ii    sill  ri     I'kiie     ,,e,         la. I     i,  -lie  ,■     In-    01 

,  I    cllOrtlS  he   would   lee.     n    I    tllCSC,     I'":"'    'a      I" 

ded  a-  "much  too  nianh  •■  gcntli  men  ok 

\,,  tlouht  the  numb  n    of   voices   ami   in- 

imenl    cm]     i      I  in  thi    first  rendei  i f  "/) 

,'er  heard  in 

ll,"   I1..        i  I   ;        I  i    lltO!  1   i   "I      "  I  '    : 

I      :  •-  ami  battles  suited  Handel'    rlispo 

the  "a  rC  plol  i  Ol     an    mil, nary  love 

I  re  ail  ■  xactly    the    pre- 

cise   :  '"'    nl    oi  'hi'  -a  -a  the  "''I   win!, I    inhabitants 
side  and    ihead  "I   the 

an,  known  a-   <  lanaan,  I'  di  :i  lie,    S}  ria, 

min,  ami  so  on  ;  but  this  wc  know,  that 
they  wet  •  tan-"  ami  particularly  -kill 
cd  in  war;  for  there  war  five  kingdoms  res  rved 
ill}  I,,  n  ach  th"  \  il  '  race  the  ait  ok 
war  Th.-  particular  ki I  (ehorith  was  in- 
strumental in  '•  ''■  i'1-  nil  '■ 
hninli,   ■        iriol             tuntlcss    host,  ami    a    general, 

.'.'■.'    .a; 

tie,  r  tent'.  Hand  I's  drama  i  the  old  story — the 
ina-  God  t  Ba       '       false         I  :  and    there  i 

th,,  woman  I  lehor:  Ii   tie  n ' 

v. .  ■     Rarak 

Thei [preliminaries    ind  mm 

in  this  drama   but  'in I    I   rhl      <  tl    total    di  f  at 

1  i    ,  '    •    have  altogethc tted       \\  e 

•     :  ,;r,l     (bi  I,     aim,'  -   in 

.■     --a-  Ol      Mi     '  Ido    a"  !   'h    '.    ',-.  -  1"    met    b}    i! 

who  "i   ,,   In  from  Heavi  crj      tat  -    in  tin  ii 

coursi  the  Pho 

-    .!  lert    ii-','  ir    thr    prancings   "I   ihe 
mighty  oi  es  were  broken,  an  I   that   an-  ii  nt  rivi 
rivei   Ki-i.on.  cngulfe  i  the    mi  ■    irmy,  chai  ots,  ami 

ami  swept    thrill  all  a  a      .         Sui  a      is    the 

Hint  that  D  in    het       Song 

a  \  a  toi  '• ."  an  ode  ol  «  bid  to    sa}  ,    Mi 

Samuel    Humphre}  -.   tl  e    i  i i    ol   the   libretto    of 

"/'. '.,;, i/,,"  ii  woul  I  -,  in  madi  little  or  no  usi  I  e 
-a  '•  a:  pi  nn-  ,,;  Mi .  Hum]  ■■  i   'ir'  pr  l'''!  |m!   ■' 

Ii  a  ler  io  tie-  host,  a  bri  tl  ""  'he  idol 

persecutors  "I  the  I"  aclites,    a    grand    chorus 
descriptive  of  the  advance  ol   Sisera    ami    his    battal- 
ions, a  noisy  and  brilliant  litany  to  Baal,    the    '•mon- 
arch of  the  skies,'  n    i  appi    I  to  the   Almighi  ■ 
.    I   .        -,.,.-      ist  tin  '•''     :1 
I...-,,,.,  ;,  ,|   •  -  ,  .    ■-  ,,i  Ba  il  and  tie'  Israelites, 
n-  of  hope  from  the    l-i.a,  I  i"-  ;    and    here    all 

action  i  Io:  es,  il    we  except  the   intn  dm n    ol    the 

•    ,  tale  •"   B      i     d 

Itened  recital  ive  how    I tici  ]   Si-,  ra  into 

n  in.  gave  him  "a  copious    bowl,    whii  h    be    quailed 
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wiih  ecstasy,"  sank  down  oppressed  with  sleep,  when 
bIiq  si  i/.'-'il  mill  mid  hammer,  drove  tie-  nail  into  his 
temple,  unci  in  tins  way  "riveted  the  tyrant  to  the 
ground."  A  stand  up  fight  wns  mine  after  Handel's 
heart,  and  as  he  has  treated  this  recitative  in  a  very 
so  so  manner,  we  may  imagine  ho  did  not  much  ad- 
mire this  proceeding  ol  Jael,  He  adopts,  indeed,  hi  - 
great  school  of  picture,  and  consequent  appropriate 
emotion  to  the  first  and  second  acts  of  the  oratorio  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  wonderful  choral  com- 
bination heard  in 

"  Doleful  tidings,  how  ye  wound, 
Despair  and  death  are  in  that  Bound,*' 

the  funeral  wail  of  Baal's  priests  on  hearing  that  their 
great  goneral  had  thus  been  unceremoniously  put  out 

of  the  way  by  a  woman,  the  choruses  that  arc  heard 
in  the  third  act  are  merely  adaptations  from  other 
and  previous  works  of  the  great  composer.  Fine  and 
grand  as  are  these  adaptations,  they  lose  in  interest 
by  this  transposition,  ami  the  Oratorio  closes  with- 
out Handel's  usual  climax.  The  double  choruses  in 
the  two  first  acts  overwhelm  and  astound.  The  high 
emotion  passes  away,  and  is  not  revived  by  extracts 
from  the  Coronation,  Chandos,  and  other  less  impor- 
tant anthems 

"D(  borah"  is  of  the  highest  interest,  because  it  is  all 
Handel,  in  his  own  large  and  mighty  manner.  It  is 
not  made  up  like  the  "Israel  in  Egypt"  and  other 
subsequent  works  ;  hut  it  is  pure  Handel  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  it  is  furthermore  the  first  squeeze  of  the 
grape — Handel  rioting  in  all  the  freedom  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  new  thing.  He  had  written,  it  is 
true,  his  Psalms,  Te  Dennis,  Chandos  and  Corona- 
tion Anthems  ;  his  Pastorale  of  ".  lew,"  and  his  ora- 
torio of  "Esther ;"  but  the  great  choral  work  in  the 
"Deborah"  overpowers  all  his  previous  efforts.  Its 
performance  astonished  Mendelssohn  when  in  this 
country,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim :  "Ah  !  well  might  Beethoven  say  Handel  is  the 
master  of  us  all." 

"Deborah"  was  given  last  week  in  Exeter  Hall,  by 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  Sir 
Michael  Costa  conducting  from  a  score  of  his  own 
revised  and  additional  accompaniments.  ( >f  the  cho- 
ral effects  by  so  large  a  body  of  voice  and  so  well 
trained  a  band  nothing  need  lie  said.  It  is  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  Handel's  eight- 
part  chorus  of  a  dramatic  nature  heard  in  this  way  is 
a  nephts  ultra  in  oratorio  performance.  In  the  days 
of  the  concerts  of  Ancient  Music  it  wns  possible  to 
hear  the  three  great  choruses  "Immortal  Lord," 
"See  the  proud  chief,"  and  "Plead  Thy  just  cause," 
— but  the  Ancient  Concerts  are  over  and  gone.  Han- 
del now  lives  chiefly  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  he  long  ere  there  be  a  repetition  of  this  noble 
and  beautiful  composition. — Orchestra,  Dec.  17. 


A  Collegiate  and  Musical  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

(From  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Dee.  28). 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  of  various  professions, 
met  last  Wednesday  at  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe's  office,  to 
hear  an  exposition  of  the  plan  for  a  National  Colle- 
giate Institute  and  Musical  Conservatory  for  the 
Blind,  which  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  maturing  ; 
and  which  was  set  forth  in  the  last  report  of  the  in- 
stitution at  South  Boston. 

The  doctor  began  by  alluding  to  that  general  law 
of  nature  which  causes  a  certain  number  of  defective 
children  to  appear  in  every  generation.  A  study  of 
this  law  enables  us  to  predict,  with  an  approach  to 
exactitude,  that  under  given  social  conditions,  there 
will  be  among  the  next  million  children  born  a  cer- 
tain number  defective  in  their  bodily  organization  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  about  so  many  will  be  blind,  so 
many  deaf,  so  many  club-footed,  so  many  hare- 
lipped,  &C. 

The  important  point  is,  that  the  propor'ion  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  class  is  largely  under  human  con- 
trol, and  dependent  upon  obedience  to  or  violation  of 
cognizable  laws. 

For  instance,  the  usual  proportion  of  those  defec- 
tive by  deafness  is  about  one  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
whole  population  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  in  the  town 
of  Chilmark,  by  reason  probably  of  intermarriage,  it 
is  more  than  one  in   lif.y. 

Of  a  million  children  born  in  the  temperate  zone, 
more  than  live  hundred  are  horn  blind,  or  with  organs 
of  sight  too  feeble  to  resist  ordinary  destructive 
agencies,  so  that  they  almost  surely  become  blind. 
Special  researches  in  certain  districts  proves  that  the 
census  underrates  the  real  number.  There  are  prob- 
ably at  least  eight  hundred  in  Massachusetts  ;  about 
two  thousand  in  New  England  ;  and  twenty  thousand 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  to  teach  the  blind,  hard  to  teach  the 
deaf. 

Blindness  obstructs  mental  and  moral  development 
very  slightly,  deafness  very  gravely. 


Blindness  disables  the  outer  man,  deafness  the  in- 
ner man. 

Blindness  is  the  greater  misfortune  to  the  poor, 
deafness  to  the  rich  ;  nevertheless,  no  public  provis- 
ion was  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the 
■United  States  until  within  forty  years,  and  some  time 
after  it  had  been  made  for  the  deaf  mutes. 

The  example  first  set  in  Massachusetts  was  rapid- 
ly followed  in  seventeen  other  States,  where-  institu- 
tions were  organized  ;  to  which  the  legislatures  of  ten 
neighboring  States  made  provision  for  sending  blind 
children  as  public  beneficiaries, 

These  eighteen  establishments  have  about  one  thou- 
sand pupils,  bovs  and  girls,  who  remain  under  in- 
struction from  rive  to  seven  vears  They  are  taught 
the  common  branches  of  school  learning;  a  linlc 
music  ;  and  some  handicraft.  This  suffices  for  the 
most  of  them.  It  makes  them  equal,  perhaps  a  little 
superior,  to  children  of  their  social  position  in  respect 
to  common  school  instruction.  It  increases  their 
self-respect  and  self-confidence.  It  inspires  the  wish 
to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  dependent  class  ;  and  it 
greatly  increases  their  chance  of  doing  so.  Mo  t  of 
them  find  some  household  or  industrial  establishment 
in  which  they  can  fill  a  useful  place.  Their  moder- 
ate culture  fits  them  for  social  companionship  ;  and 
their  little  knowledge  of  music  is  a  sourcs  of  enjoy- 
ment to  themselves  and  to  those  about  them. 

Throughout  New  England  and  most  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  any  parent  of  a  blind  child  can 
have  him  taught  at.  public  charge  ;  ami,  if  the  special 
school  is  not  near  his  door,  the  child  is  taken  lo  it, 
kept  and  taught,  without  his  being  put  to  more  cost 
than  are  his  neighbors,  who  send  their  child  to  the 
common  school. 

One  feature  of  this  public  provision  is,  that  the 
claim  of  blind  children  for  special  instruction  is  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  ordinary  children, 
to  wit :  that  of  justice,  uot  of  mere  charity.  This  is 
very  important. 

Blindness  and  dependence — a  blind  man  and  a 
beggar, — have  been  so  long  and  so  closely  associated 
in  the  public  mind,  that,  in  the  old  countries,  when- 
ever institutions  for  the  blind  are  projected,  aid  is 
asked  solely  in  the  name  of  mercy 

The  fact  of  being  classed  among  dependents  and 
considered  as  objects  of  special  charity,  is  a  source 
not  only  of  mortification,  but  of  positive  disadvan- 
tage. It  paved  the  way  to  the  beggar's  post  at  the 
roadside;  for  people  usually  hold  themselves  at  the 
price  set  upon  them  by  others. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  in  the  United  States 
is  becoming  apparent  in  raising  the  blind,  as  a  class. 
a  little  above  the  low  social  grade  in  which  they  are 
placed,  even  in  the  most  civilized  European  coun- 
tries. 

To  raise  the  blind  in  the  social  scale — to  give  them 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  the  public — is  a  pro 
digious  work,  because  we  have  to  undo  the  effect  of 
social  debasement  and  of  individual  dependence.  But 
it  has  been  begun  ;  ami,  as  it  must  be  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God,  it  will  surely  be  successful 

Having  provided  for  common  school  instruction, 
for  a  knowledge  of  music,  and  training  in  mechanical 
art,  what  more  ought  we  to  do?  Just  what  we 
should  like  to  have  done  if  we  were  poor,  and  a  blind 
child  had  added  to  the  bitterness  of  our  poverty. 

Dr.  Howe  went  on  to  show  that  among  the  numer- 
ous graduates  of  our  public  institutions,  and  among 
blind  children  who  receive  elementary  education  at 
home,  there  are  a  few  who  have  talents  and  taste. 
and  who  sigh  for  means  of  higher  culture  than  the 
State  institutions  afford.  They  lone;  to  read  the 
classics,  and  to  master  the  literature  of  their  own  lan- 
guages, in  order  to  gratify  their  tastes,  to  lift  them- 
selves to  an  intellectual  level  with  the  best  society, 
and  to  add  to  their  means  of  usefulness  in  life.  His- 
tory furnishes  instances  of  blind  children  born  to 
wealth,  or  placed  in  favoring  circumstances,  who 
have  become  respectable  scholars  in  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

But,  said  he,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  history  of 
our  envn  institution  for  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the 
blind  to  profit  by  culture.  Wc  have  fitted  foreollege 
two  boys  quite  blind  from  birth.  One  entered  Har- 
vard University,  the  other  Dartmouth  Collejre  Both 
held  their  own  with  their  class,  and  graduated  in  re- 
spectable  standing.  One  became  a  brilliant  musi- 
cian and  a  successful  teacher  of  music,  and  gave 
great  promise,  hut  died  young  ;  the  other  has  been 
for  several  years  principal  of  the  State  institution  for 
the  blind  in  Tennessee,  and  has  managed  his  estab- 
lishment with  entire  success. 

We  need  a  National  Collegiate  Institute  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  specially  adapted  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  persons  whose  Mght  is  partially  and 
temporarily  impaired  by  disease,  and  of  those  who 
are  permanently  blind — an  institute  in  which  the 
course  of  study  shall  he  the  same  as  in  our  best  col- 
leges.    All  the  teaching  would,  of  course,  be   oral ; 


ami  the  apparatus  and  modes  of  illustration  be  ail- 
dresscd  to  the  touch.  It  should  be  supplied  with 
text-books,  maps,  diagrams  ami  the    like,    in    raised 

character-  ;  also  a  pros  and  apparatus  forcmbossing 
and  printing  new  books  It  should  have  huge  col- 
lections of  models  of  various  kinds,  such  as  weights, 
measures,  tools  ami  machinery  ;  manikins  and  mod- 
elf  showing  the  anatomy  of  animals  and  plants,  as 
well  as  their  outward  form.  It  should  have  collec- 
tions ol  shells,  crystals,  minerals,  plants,  seed  ves- 
sels and  the  like  ;  models  ami  sections  Bhowing  geo- 
logical strata  ;  philosophical  apparatus  adapted  to 
the  touch  ;  in  short,  everything  that  can  be  repre- 
sented by  tangible  forms. 

It  would  amaze  those  who  have  not  thought  about 
it,  to  know  bow  much  can  he  done  in  this  way. 
Saundeison,  the  blind  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Cambridge,  England,  not  only  knew  ordinary  money 
well,  but  he  was  an  expert  numi-matist,  .and  could 
detect  counterfeits  in  a  collection  of  antique  coins  bet- 
ter than  ordinary  persons  could  do  by  their  sight. 

Such  an  institute  should  have  lor  professors  and 
teachers  able  men.  with  special  aptness  for  adapting 
their  lc"ons  to  the  condition  of  their  scholars.  It 
should  furni-h  facilities  for  the  study  of  languages, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  of  mathematics,  of  pedagogy, 
and  especially  of  music. 

It  should  lie  well  provided  with  everything  neces- 
sary in  a  good  Conservatory  of  Music,  such  as  or- 
gans, pianos,  wind  and  stringed  instruments;  and 
have  funds  for  payment  of  competent  teachers. 

Dr.  Howe  dwelt  upon  what  is  self  evident  to  think- 
ing persons,  the  advantage  which  generous  culture 
would  give  to  a  blind  person,  whatever  may  be  his 
calling. 

Such  an  institute  would  be  useful,  he  said,  to  two 
classes  ;  first,  to  young  men  or  women  retarded,  em- 
barrassed, or  arrested  in  the  course  of  their  education 
by  some  disorder  or  weakness  of  sight,  which  can 
only  he  cured  by  months  or  years  of  entire  rest  to  the 
eve's.  Few  think  they  can  afford  this.  They  are 
tempted  to  use  their  eyes,  more  or  less.  The  disease 
is  liahle  to  become  chronic  :  and  the  sight  is  often 
weakened  for  life,  if  not  totally  lost.  It  is  hard  to 
calculate  the  number  of  such  persons,  though  it  is 
verv  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be  large. 

More  than  five  thousand  persons  were  treated  last 
year  for  affections  of  the  eye  in  the  public  institutions 
1  i  Boston,  besides  the  large  number  treated  in  private 
practice.  So  frequent  are  diseases  of  the  eye,  that 
several  eminent  physicians  practice  only  as  oculists. 
At  a  moderate  calculation  there  is  (besides  those  en- 
tirely blind)  a  constant  number  of  three  thousand 
persons  with  diseased  eyes  in  this  State 

Dr.  Dix,  the  oculist,  remarked  that  the  estimate 
was  a  low  one.  He  thought  that  such  an  institute 
would  be  of  great,  use.  He  had  known  many  young 
persons  arrested  in  their  studies  by  disease  of  the 
eves,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing. 
It  would  have  enabled  them  to  rest  their  eyes  entire- 
ly for  a  year  or  two,  without  ceasing  to  study,  and 
would  have  saved  not  only  their  time,  but,  in  some 
cases  their  eyesight. 

Dr  Howe  said  that  most  of  the  students  would 
come  from  among  the  twenty  thousand  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States,  hut  especially  from  among  the 
cleverest  graduates  of  the  various  State  institutions 
for  the  blind,  where  only  elementary  instruction  is 
given. 

The  onlv  special  buildings  that  such  an  institute 
would  need  absolutely  would  he  two  structures,  one 
with  rooms  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and  for  col- 
lections of  models  ;  another  for  music  halls,  instruc- 
tion rooms,  practising  rooms,  etc.  The  buildings 
could  he  erPcted  in  wood  for  520.000  each,  above  the 
cost  of  bind.  The  first  could  be  provided  with  a  nu- 
cleus of  collections  of  models  for  about  So  000  ;  and 
with  printing  press  and  the  means  of  embossing  for 
S5.000  more.  The  collections  would  almost  certain- 
ly he  increased  by  donations. 

The  music  hall  could  he  provided  with  an  organ, 
ten  pianofortes,  and  a  collection  of  musical  instru- 
ments for  about  815,000.  Everything,  however, 
would  have  to  be  done  in  the  plainest  and  most  econ- 
omical manner. 

li  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  adequate  yearly 
allowance  would  he  made  by  the  legislature  of  our 
State  for  scholarships  :  and  that  other  States  would 
send  a  number  of  select  pupils  from  their  several  in- 
stitutions, and  pav  a  suitable  price  for  their  education. 
If  there  were  a  fund  large  enough  to  pay,  by  its  in- 
terest, the  salaries  of  professors,  the  other  current 
expenses  would  he  small. 

No  money  should  he  invested  in  a  huge  pile  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  in  which  to  lodge  ami  hoard  the 
scholars.  It  would  be  better  to  hoard  them  in  neigh- 
boring families,  because  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
method  commonly  adopted  in  colleges  (which  is  a 
■  cross  between  convent  and  barracks)  are  intensified 
[  in  the   case    of  the    blind.     No    external   influences 
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should  favor  the  tendency  which  a  common  infirmity 
readily  engenders,  to  social  segregation  of  the  suffer- 
ers, and  to  a  spirit  of  caste  among  themselves. 

The  question  oflocation  should  he  settled  mainly 
in  view  to  two  things  :  I j i  t .  cu-v  access  to  the  musi- 
cal centre  of  a  large  city,  so  that  students  could  con- 
stantly hear  the  best  performers  and  associate  with 
artists.  They  musi  breathe  a  musical  atmosphere. 
There  can  lie  no  substitute  for  tins.  Second,  the  lo- 
cation must  he  in  view  to  facilities  for  attending  or- 
dinary  lectures  upon  such  branches  of  science  and 
learning  as  they  would  hear  with  advantage.  Cam- 
bridge, perhaps,  would  he  the  most  suitable  place  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  certain  strong  considerations,  which    in- 
telligent  blind  persons  will    appreciate,   in   favor  of 
having  the  college  entirely  separated    from  an   ordi- 
nary institution  for  the  blind  ;  and  being  under  a  di- 
tinct  hoard  of  trustees. 

It  will  ho  seen  that  Dr.  Howe  contemplates  an  en- 
tirely new  establishment,  such  as  does  nol  exist  in 
the  world.  He  says  this  is  the  next  step  to  he  taken 
for  the  elevation  and  the  happiness  of  an  unfortunate 
classof  our  fellow  men,  who  have  been  in  all  ages, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  still  me,  classed  among 
paupers  and  treated  as  dependents  The  oiler  of  an 
opportunity  to  the  most  -died  among  them  for  broad 
and  generous  culture,  would  bo  only   the   logical  re 

Stilt  of  the  successful  ell. ills  which   have  been  made  ill 

our  country  to  give  to  all  of  them  the  opportunity 
of  elementary  instruction.  Shall  we  not  follow  in 
the  way  which  duty  commends  to  our  conscieni  0,  and 
charity  to  our  hearts  ' 

After  his  remarks,  Dr.  Howe  introduced  three  in- 
teresting little  blind  hoys,  who  are  now  undct  nam 
ing  for  a  college  course 

They  read  the  Book  nf  Vi:  i  Roma;  in  Latin 
showed  considerable  proficiency  in  the  language 

No  books  have,  as  yet,  been  printed  tor   the   blind 
in  Greek  ;  nevertheless,  these  boys  showod  how  en 
Iv  the  grammar  of  the  language   can   he  taught   by 
oral  instruction 

The  gentlemen  present  were  much  interested,  and 
seemed  convinced  that  the  enterprise  is  practicable. 

Novoto  was  passed  j  hut  the  proposition  mel  with 
general  acceptance,  and  preliminary  measures  were 
taken  to  carry  it    into  execution. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Perkins 
institute  will  receive  funds  for  tie-  general  purposes 
of  that  establishment ;  or  for  the  proposed  colli 

Institute,  01  toi  | ting  books  ;  or  to  bo  funded,  as 

the  donors  may  direct, 


Our  Amateurs. 


(From  th,-  Nation,  Novi  'i 

Without  a  doubt,  music  is  the  an  that  is  most  f, .« 
terod  among  us.  No  parlor  is  considered  furnished 
that  lacks  a  piano.     Nil   young   lady's   education  a 

t! ghl  complete  w  ithout  some  knowledi I  I 

vine  art      While  abroad  tl pern  only  cxi-ts  through 

subsidies  from  tho  state,  here  the  populat  taste  for 
music  supports  ai  least  one,  sometimes  two  and  three 
companies  at  the  same  time  But  the  greatest  cvi 
dence  ol  the  vital  hold  thai  this  ait  ha.  upon  a-  is  in 
the  number  of  amateur  societies  thai  exist  in  this 
cm .  uf  a  few  of  the  mosl  prominent  ol  which  we 
purpose  giving  some  account. 

And  first,  it  may  he  premised  that  with  all  this 
broadcast  culture  of  music,  ami  in  despiteof  the  tniti 
died  thousand  pianos  that  are  made  in  this  country 
every  year,  and  the  ion,  ol  musical  compositions  that 
are  published,  and  of  tho  fact  that  music  is  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  so  thai  the  whole  people  may  he 
said  to  be  educated  in  it,  yet  we  hnve  no  national 
music,  and  have  produced  scarcely  a  single  musical 
composition  that  uses  to  the  dignity  ot  ion, ili-ratc 
merit.  Drawing  and  painting  and  sculpture  are  com 
paralivclv  neglected  her, — certainly  are  not  univer- 
sally taught — and  yet  we  have  produced  painters  who 

have  challenged  the  attention,  if  not  the  adm 
of  the  world,  and  sculptors  who  fully  rank  with  those 
of  other  nations.  The  pictures  of  Church  and  the 
statues  of  Powers,  Crawford,  and  Story  are  as  well 
known  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  water  as  on  this,  hut 
though  we  have  an  army  ol  composers  there  is  not 
one  among  us  that  has  risen  abovo  the  rank  and  file, 
or  been  able  to  create  a  single  composition  that  is 
really  an  addition  to  the  musical  literature  ol  tl  e 
world — not  even  a  song,  much  less  a  symphony  The 
works  thai  have  been  produced  are  feeble  imitations 
of  foreign  models.  Mortifying  as  the  fact  may  be  to 
our  vanity,  it   must  he  acknowledged    that   the   little 

music  we  have  that  poss nctivc   \ i 

lean  characteristics  lakes  its   inspiration  from  the    nc 

- --     Those  iu,|.,  refrains  that  tell  the  story  ol   tl  c 

I >'  black  "Way  down  upon  the  Swance   diver,"  or 

in  "Old  Virginny,"  or  of  the  "Old  Kentucl  y  Home" 
have  really  found  their  way  round  the  world  They 
are  hut  the  eel -  ol  a  miserable  plantation  life,    but 


they  are  heard  in  the  great  salons  of  Europe.  The 
rest  of  our  music  has  no  vitality  of  its  own.  It  is 
constructed  on  either  tie-  German  or  the  [talian  mod 
els.  Between  these  two  schools  our  teachers  also  are 
divided,  and  they  carr)  with  them  their  pupils  to  the 
one  -ah-  or  the  other  —  for  the  schools  are,  to  a  groat 
extent,  in  antagonism. 

Those  of  our  amateurs  brought  up  in  the  Italian 
school  affect  to  despise  German  vocal  music  as  being 
harsh  and  unmelodious,  and  recognize    no    merit   in 

anything  that  is  not  extracted  from  tl pera,  while, 

on  the  other  hand,  the.  Germans  hud  these  Italian 
arias  ami  en va Unas  tiresome,  meaningless,  and  frivo 

i This    division  ,,f   sentiment  is    as    noticeable 

among  the  amateur  musical  organizations  of  this 
cm-  as  it  is  among  individuals  :  some  of  them  sin-r 
nothing  hut  the  compositions  of  the  [talian  school, 
others  nothing  hut  those  of  the  Gorman  <  If  course, 
in  the  matter  of  musical  organization  our  Teutonic 
friends  altogether  take  the  load  Thej  have  brought 
with  them  lie  ol    theit     '  itherland,   and  di- 

rectly they  get  here  they  crystallize  nnfurii 
a  matter  of  course  |nto  musical  clubs,  devoted  to  the 
of  their  own  nationality. 

The  best  known  amon  ■  thei  e  clubs  nro  doul 
the  Liederkranz  and  the  Arion  In  somo  sort  they 
are  rivals  —  in  a  pleasant  and  frien  lly  w.r.  to  be  sure. 
•  11  sufficiently  so  to  mike  each  a  little  jealous  of 
the  -uecess  of  the  other,  and  nnxious  to  take  the  first 
place  m  the  public  estimation.  Both  organizations 
have  brought  themselves  i c  prom  o  pub- 

lic i  otice    than   the  other    kindred  soi  ietics,    b 
masked  balls  that  they  ni     in  the  habit   of  gi\  in:-  at 
the  Acadeim  ol  Mtt  ic  eve:  j    v.  in ti  r,  in    whii  It  each 
stt  ives  to  outdo  the  othei  in  the  mn  ri  ificoncc  -  I 
appointments  and  the  brillinn   ;  ertainment 

lint  there  are  main  othei    me  deal 
our  resident  German  population  of  nearly  ecunl  mer 
it,  if  ot  loss  i  debt  itj ,  th  in  the  two  we   have  i 
In  all  there  arc  m  ill,-  ,.,-,,  ,,,,,1  its  immediate  suburbs 
a  hundred,  ol     n  ■      ire    -ixtv-foiir   in 

New  York.     A  ■   them 

c  S  liilli  rbnnd,  tl     S     nget  rundi  .   the   'I  onto 
i.  i     i'.  i  Beel       ei    M         orchor,   and  the    M 
Yeiem. 
d  lieso  n   tinted  to   prn  lice   bj  the 

Itcrnnto   vear 

Tie-    I  i; 

,  111  1871.     A:  the 
Baltin  rest  I  -o,  ioties  attended 

from  this  eitj        I       I   odcrkrnnz  a-  ■     .  pith   7-! 

members,  the  Saengerrunde  wit  G-i.theSc!  Ilcrbnnd 
with  59,  the   V  iot   wit  !  intense  in 

tcrest  felt  between  the  Lied  \ 

b  shoul  I    (ale    the    first   priz         lie    formet 

!  u.  to  the   gre  il  mortifi  :nl  (   tl 

of  the  lattei  society  ,  n  ho   failed    ei  en   in    takit  i   the 

1  prizi — a  humiliation    from  which 
ma  yet  recovered      Tl  i  u  the 

. 

successful  rivals  into  n  ntest  before 

another  set  ol'  m  Igcs  ;   nnl  the  sagacious  men 

UederkranE  felt  the  laurels  secure  upon    their    brows 

for  two  years  at  least,  an  I  failed  to 

ity  oi  risking  them  to  l      pin-]     ■■       It   i 

the   \ :  ions  had  suns  an  easy 

which  had,  perhaps,  its    weight    with    tin 

contributing  to  theit  del  nl  -.    have 

given  a  concert  here,  and  ■    wl  at    il  ov  i Id 

do,  sang  on  that  oci  nsion  the  m  isi  difficult  of  i 
songs  that  were  given  at  the  prize  contest,  hut   sang 
it  so  badly  as  to  reflect    no   credit    upon    themselves 
n  (  er. 

-•em  upon  which  most  of  these  -  ici  I 
con  lucted  is  the  same,     Many  of  tl 
rated,  and   some  own    vahial  I  ,    and    have 

ome  club  houses  and  i  on,  ei  t  halls      They   are 

suppoi  ted  '",  (be  tion  fi  cs  an  1   the  annual  dues 

oi  the  singing  and  non  singing  members  The]  ied- 
erkranz  has  a  double  cl  rus,  singing  sometitm  -  a-  a 
male  voice  chorus,  but  bavinc  also  ladies  in  the  30 
ciety,  which  enables  them  to  isitions   writ- 

ten lor  mixed  voices.       I  hei    own    three   a-' 

I -os  in  Fourth  Street    ■■-    ere  tl 

accommodations   tor  their  i  ne  and 

spacious  coiie.-rt. loin      They  snppo  I    also, 

where  young  ladies  are  t  tight  to  sing    -el    play  gra- 
tuitously.    The  society  consists  ol  al   ml  eleven  hun- 
dred members,  of  a  I  om  el  fifty 
tiro    subset  ibing    or    nor  pei  forming   membet  - 
among  these  are  aim    it  all  the   wealthiest   and  most 

distinguished  of   oui    in    populal         and   vpry 

in  mi  music-loving    \im     icans       I  he  c  mecrt    of  the 

-  ic  i  ty  an-  for  the  most  p.,rt    |  rivnte,    but    tl 

choral  and  orchestral  compositions  are  given  at  th  in, 
for  the  club  has  an  nmnteur  orchestra  of  about    fifty 
members.     Mr.  Willi   m  Steinwny  is    the  president, 
and  Mr.  Pauer  the  condui  tor.     1  his  society  h  i 
in  existence  about   twenty  two   -sears      It    took    tho 


first  prize  not  only  at  the  contest  at  Baltimore,  last 
summer,  but  also  at  that  at  Philadelphia  in  lsc>7,  and 
so  feels  double  crowned.  Their  charter  enables  them 
to  hold  propei  iv  tn  the  value  of  8500,000.  They 
have  performed  nil  the  great  choral  works  of  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  of 
many  of  the  minor  composers 

The  Arion  Society  is  somewhat  similar  in  organi- 
zation, except  that  it  is  simply  a  male  chorus,  there 
being  no  ladies  among  the  singing  members.  It  is 
under  the  very  able  direction  of  Mr,  Carl  Bergmann. 
Ii  was  organized  in  1854,  is  an  oil-shoot  of  the  Lied- 
erkranz, and  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Germania 
Assembly  Rooms,  The  society  has  about  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  members,  of  whom  sum,-  sixty  arc  in 
the  chorus,  the  resl  subscribers  entitled  to  admission 
to  all  the  entertainments  gn  en 

Last  winter  the  Liederkranz  and    Arion    came   to- 

'    atone   of    the     Concerts     of    the     I'h  I  Ih.-it  mon  ic 

Society,  and  sang  the  choral  parts  of  Wagner's  Lo- 
hengrin. Both  of  these  organizations  are  thorough- 
ly democratic.  A  common  boa-  for  music  is  the 
strong  bond  that  makes  of  them  n  brotherhood.  Art 
is  the  great  leveller,  and  the  wealthy  merchant  ami 
broker,  the  harber,  the  baker,  the  tailor,  the  physi- 
the  he.-,  j  o  Btand  shoulder  to  -boulder,  ani- 
mated by  a  commou  sentiment  of  artistic  devotion, 
and  clink  tlner  gl  isscs  in  the  genial  fellowship  of 
song 

The  other  German  societies  are  so  similar  in  their 
•ei  that  no  separate  mention  of  them  is  needed. 
All  of  them  hive  their   weekly  rehearsals  and  their 
linos,  ai  which  e\ei  -,  burl  oi    rec- 
reation is  indulged  in  —  ometimes  a  fnncj  dn 
sometimes  pageants  and  processions   and    carnivals, 
pi cseni  ttions,  and  nt  all  times 
music.      A  pic  isanl  example  of  thei  i  -■■  ays  of  ei 
in- ■  lit  is  found  in  the  festival  held  by  the  Arion 
at  then-  rooms  on  Christmas  night.     There  was  music 
and,  of  course,  the  inevitable  lager  bier,  and   dancing 
—  for  ladies    wen-  invited— and   an   immense    Christ- 
mas  ii  tly  lighted  ami  load,  d   with   gifts,  of 

WaS    olle    lot      e-.el  V    llieillber     of      tile     clll'l, 

.'.eh  wen-  presented  with  humorous  remarks  by 
the  oratoi  ■       I (  i-  impossible  to  over- 

good  •  lie  ts   of  these   organizations  in 
.oid  kindly  feeling,  in  relie\  ing  tho 
md  tc  ii  "i  1  ei/  days  ol   hai  tl  woi  I-.  in   m  iking 
...  nuocei 

tires  in  place  of  vicious  ones.     It  is  but    forty   years 
since  these  organizations    were   first    started  in  Ger- 
many by  old  Zeltor.  Mendelssohn's  teacher,  and  his 
I  .-.    they    exist  everywhere  in 

Germany,  A  single  Bund  there  has  over  eighty 
thousand  members,  while  '-:e  S  rtbeastern  Saengei 
•I.  uisan  1  singing  members.  The 
drill  of  these  clubs  would  be  vastlj  better  il  tho  mem- 
bers di  I  not  hold  ■  lass  oi  oi  "   hand  as  well 

1       I;  in  the  Otln  r — but    then    the    g I 

■    ■■■    .   :     I  less 

•  In  -•  the  Ai  ions  ai-    bio  I  al  woi  Is  at  Von 

winch  tin-  society  propi  ses  to 

give  ai  the    Academy    of   Music,    in    January  :  Mr. 

'        litus  taking  the  tenor  part,  and  Mr   Rcmmcrtz,a 

tainly  make  a  stron _r  im- 

if  <  'a-par.      The    repre- 

.  ■  i,  n.  tter  one  thai  pera 

here.      Ii  certainly  will  so  far  as  tho 

ill  I-   .11  e   i (CI  (led 

tins  lor  u  -  in  a  fm  ire  i  ak  of  our 
n  in:  item  soi  ietics,  ome  of  ■■ 
arc  known  through  their  puhlic  performances,  for  in- 
.  the  Harmonic,  the  Mendelssohn  I  'mon.  end 
the  Bcrge  Choral  Union,  while  others,  though  of  a 
more  private  character,  are  accustomed  to  sing  to 
very  numerous  invited  audiences,  as.  for  instance, 
the  several  clubs  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ahella, 
Mr.  Rivarde,  and  Mr.  Mosenthal.  In  these  are  to  be 
found  tl  native  amateurs,  and  the  per- 
formances of  some  of  thet tain  a  high  standard  of 

oid  give  brighl  promise  of  the  cultivation 
oi  a  sound  taste  for  good  music  among  a 


JJJnsiral  (forrcsponbentt. 

New    Voitic,  .Ian.  1 1. — Our  2d  Philharmon     ' 
con  :urred  on  Saturday  evening  at    the   Academy 

ol  Musi,-.      Messrs.  S.  1!  Mills  (piano)  and   Ole  Ibid 
(violin)  were  the  solo  a:  I 


h  ay  in  ' ' 

'  ■  ■  i    D ,  1st  moTi  neat 

-j  i  i  '.■ii-, or.-,    t  minor  0]    -1   .  . 
Overture,  "King  Lew 

'    from  "  K"iiii-"" 


It-lff 

Monrt. 
.  a  Ihopln, 
lie  Ii    l 
Be    i 


■  '  rture     Von  Weber 

The  Symphoi  rork  of  very    -rent  ability 

arid  talent,  and  totally  devoid  of  those  strainings   at- 
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tor  effect  which  are,  generally  characteristic  of  the 
school  to  which  the  author  belongs.  The  first  move- 
ment— an  Allegro  modorato — has  a  sort  of  pastoral 
character,  and  the  second  theme  is  of  great  beaut; 
and  sweetness  ;  the  melodic  continuity  of  purpose  is 
admirable  in  this  as  in  the  subsequent  movements. 

The  2d  movement — Andante  con  nioto — is  of  quasi 
religious  character  and  reminds  one  a  little  of  the 
Larghetto  in  Schumann's  13  Hat  Symphony-  The 
2d  theme  of  this  movement  is  particularly  excellent, 
and  this  and  the  original  theme  are  "pointed  against" 
each  other  in  a  masterly  and  most  effective  style. 
The  movement  closes  with  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
suspended  chord  in  a  remote  key,  and,  after  a  few 
measured  drum  taps,  dies  quietly  away. 

The  3d  movement — Allegro  Vivace — is  in  G  mi- 
nor and  apparently  in  3-8  time.  It  is  quite  Mcn- 
dclssohnian  in  character,  both  as  regards  theme  and 
instrumentation.  The  trio  is  in  C  major,  and  pos- 
sesses numberless  little  runs  for  the  wood  wind  in- 
struments. This  is  really  very  neat,  although  the 
rhythm  is  greatly  involved  and  it  is  difficult  to  catch 
the  time.  After  the  trio  comes  a  delicious  melodic 
phrase  in  A  flat,  which  is  thoroughly  Schumann-like 
in  character  and  style,  and  which  vanishes  after  a 
few  bars,  (far  too  quickly  for  one's  enjoyment)  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  first  theme  in  G  minor. 

The  4th  movement — an  Allegro  con  brio — is  pre 
ceded  by  a  short  Adagio  in  A  flat,  which  prepares 
the  way  for  a  vigorous  theme  in  C,  taken  first  by  the 
violas  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  other  instruments. 
This  movement  is  less  original  than  the  others,  hut 
is  nevertheless  strong  and  good  ;  as  a  whole,  the 
Symphony  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  and  eminently 
musical  composition,  in  which  the  various  themes  are 
sufficiently  original,  while  the  orchestration  is  admi- 
rable. It  was  of  course  capitally  played  by  the  un- 
rivalled orchestra  under  Bergmann's  careful  and  in- 
telligent direction. 

Ole  Bull,  whose  reception  was  much  less  enthusi- 
astic than  it  was  last  season,  played  the  movement 
from  Mozart's  Concerto  in  a  very  good  style,  and 
with  measurably  good  intonation  for  him.  His  man- 
ner, too,  was  less  exaggerated  than  it.  ordinarily  is, 
and  so  the  performance  was  quite  enjoyable.  Being 
encored,  he  played  an  arrangement  of  the  Adagio 
from  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet ;  this  he  played  in 
four  parts — a  remarkable  feat,  which  is  his  only  real 
excellence — and  terminated  with  some  very  incom- 
plete and  unartistic  "harmonies." 

Chopin's  superb  Concerto  was  admirably  played 
by  Mr.  Mills  ;  the  orchestral  performance  was  a  lit- 
tle less  excellent,  but  it  would  indeed  be  wonderful  it 
everything  were  always  done  to  perfection.  Mr. 
Mills's  rendering  of  the  exquisite  Adagio  was  care- 
ful, artistic,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  poetic 
sentiment  so  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  and 
interpretation  of  Chopin.  For  an  encore  Mr.  M. 
played  very  neatly  Chopin's  beautiful  little  Valse  in 
D  flat,  op.  64. 

The  3d  Concert  will  occur  on  Feb.  5th,  1870,  and 
the  orchestral  selections  will  be  Spohr's  Symphony 
"Consecration  of  Sounds,"  Beethoven's  Overture  to 
"Leonora"  (No.  2),  and  a  new  Overture  by  Gold 
mark  called  "Sacuntala."  The  solo  artists  will  be 
Miss  Kellogg  (soprano)  and  Mile.  Mehlig  (piano). 

F. 
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BOSTON.  JAN.  15,  1870. 
Music   at  Home. 

Music  making  never  went  on  at  a  brisker  rate 
among  ns,  nor  in  more  various  forms, — all  more  or 
le  earnest,  with  a  growing  tendency  that  way.  Eng- 
lish opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre  (chiefly  of  the  Balfe 
and  Wallace  description,  promising  better  by  and  by) 


doos  not  prevent  a  really  earnest,  promising  begin- 
ning upon  the  rehearsal  of  Bach's  Passion  Music  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Of  Symphony 
Concerts  there  is  one  very  bright  one  to  record,  and 
another  in  preparation  And  there  has  been  Miss 
Topp's  "Farewell  ;"  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
series  of  Pianoforte  Matinees  by  Perabo  ;  Chamber 
Concerts  by  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  two  Conser- 
vatories, at  Chickering  Hall  ;  then,  "Midsummer 
Night"  is  every  night  at  Selwvn's;  the  Parker  Club 
are  ready  to  treat  their  friends  with  music  from  Chick's 
Orfeo  and  Mendelssohn's  Athalie  ;  and  much  more  that 
escapes  the  mind  this  moment.  Great  too  is  the  ac- 
tivity in  Concerts  (miscellaneous  and  of  the  Chamber 
form),  still  more  in  Oratorio  singing,  in  the  larger 
towns  about  us.  Salem,  for  instance,  with  a  vigor- 
ous young  Oratorio  Society  of  the  greatest  promise, 
is  about  producing  the  "Messiah."  Indeed  so  much 
of  this  sort  goes  on  in  "the  provinces,"  that  it  is  hard 
to  keep  our  Boston  orchestra  musicians,  even  our 
Conductors,  at  home  enough  for  our  own  work  ;  they 
have  all  taken  to  missionary  enterprise,  travelling 
through  wide  dioceses.  Why  do  not  more 
first-class  musicians  come  and  settle  down  in  Boston  ? 
In  and  from  this  centre  they  must,  always  find  enough 
to  do. — But  we  must  pass  to  our  fortnightly  review 
glancing,  more  briefly  than  usual,  at  the  more  intei- 
esting  occasions  which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  not 
to  lose. 

If  the  fourth  Stjiphont  Concert  was  one  of  the 
grandest— all  Beethoven — the  fifth  (Dec.  30)  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  entertaining  and  exciting  ; 
the  audience  still  larger  than  before,  and  evidently 
well  pleased.  These  were  the  elements  and  this  the 
way  they  were  bound  up  into  a  programme  : 

Overture  to  "Jessonda" Spohr. 

Fantasia,,  for  Pianoforte,  with  Orchestra,  on  Beethoven's 

"Ruins  of  Athens,"  (first  time  in  Bost.on( Liszt. 

Miss  Ali'le  Topp. 
Symphony,  in  D,  No.  5,  (first  timet Haydn. 

Overture  to  "Medea,1' Cherubim. 

Weber's  Polonaise  in  E,  arr.  for  Pianoforte  and  Orches- 
tra, by Liszt. 

Overture  to    "Ituy  Bias"' Mendelssohn. 

The  "Medea"  Overture  deserves  first  mention  in 
the  order  of  importance  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  best 
overtures  ever  written,  whether  in  poiut  of  deep,  ear*' 
nest  feeling  and  significance,  or  of  complete  artistic 
unity  of  expression  and  great  style;  in  its  simplicity 
great,  and  all  alive  with  genius.  When  shall  we 
hear  that  noble  opera  of  C'heruhini  in  our  theatre  ! 
That  would  be  an  event  in  our  lyric  annals,  almost 
as  notable  as  the  tardy  reception  of  Bach's  Passion 
Music  into  our  list  of  Oratorios  Spohr's  Overture 
to  "Jcssonda,"  too,  with  its  sombre  opening,  its 
bright  gypsey  tambourine  theme,  and  its  impassioned 
climax,  is  admirable — in  no  whole  work  is  Spohr 
more  happy, — and  made  a  fine  impression.  And 
Mendelssohn's  "Kuy  Bias"  Overture,  so  highly  dra- 
matic, strong,  and  outside  of  his  own  subjectivity  for 
once,  never  fails  to  keep  the  listening  faculties  awake 
and  gratified.  All  three  Overtures  were  in  the  main 
well  played,  although  pure  intonation  in  all  the  reeds 
and  brass  is  not  yet  a  thing  that  we  can  count  upon 
with  comfortable  assurance. 

The  Haydn  Symphony,  though  played  here  for 
the  first  time  (at  least  for  many  years),  must  have 
sounded  quite  familiar  to  many  in  most  of  its  move- 
ments through  various  pianoforte  arrangements,  &c. 
It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  tribe,  and  they  are  all 
modelled  on  the  same  form.  The  Largo  especially 
is  full  of  beauty,  rising  to  moments  of  grandeur  now 
and  then.  But  what  could  Father  Haydn  mean  by 
that  sudden  fortissimo  on  the  deep  C  of  the  bassoon, 
startling  the  ear  in  the  midst  of  the  soft  dying  away 
of  the  strain?  Probably  some  joke  with  the  musi- 
cians of  his  Kapdle,  who  may  have  grown  sleepy 
just  there  in  rehearsal.  To  many,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority, this  Symphony  was  the  most  delightful  fea- 
ture of  the  concert.  Others,  doubtless,  who  are  just 
passing  through  that  phase  of  their    musical    experi- 


ence in  which  everything  of  Haydn's  sounds  old- 
fashioned,  wearisomely  perfect,  tame  in  its  very  ele- 
gance, "allvaterisch,"  as  the  Germans  say, — but  who 
will  certainly  come  back  to  him  some  day,  rejoicing 
to  find  anything  so  fresh  and  young,  when  all  the 
young  seem  prematurely  old, — had  only  their  sense,  of 
virtue  to  fall  back  upon  in  patiently  resigning  them- 
selves to  wdiat  we  older  ones,  who  have  sown  our 
musical  wild  oats,  did  heartily  enjoy.  Why,  coming 
to  it  after  the  dazzling  gaslight  virtuosity  and  ex- 
travaganza of  Liszt,  was  it  not  like  a  refreshing  walk 
into  the  cool  green  meadows,  sweet  with  flowery  fra- 
grance and  the  happy  song  of  birds ! 

And  so  we  come  to  Liszt,  and  to  his  enthusiastic, 
charming,  brilliant  young  interpretress,  the  Fraulein 
Alide  Topp.  She  is  plainly  partial  to  her  master  ; 
and  the  selections — being  both  of  them  transcriptions 
of  other  men's  original  works — were  somewhat 
strange  for  a  concert  of  this  kind.  Yet  both  were 
interesting.  No  themes  could  suffer  less,  perhaps, 
from  being  shaken  up  in  Liszt's  fantastical  kaleido- 
scope, than  just  this  wild,  whirling  Dervish  chorus  of 
Beethoven, — the  very  genius  of  extravaganza  in  it- 
self,— and  the  familiar  Turkish  quickstep.  So  the 
former  works  itself  up  into  frenzy  under  the  pianist's 
hands,  until  you  seem  to  feel  the  mined  city  ringing 
full  of  howling  Dervishes  ;  and  the  latter  steals  in,  in 
snatches  most  ingeniously,  as  from  a  distance,  then 
plays  itself  prettily  through  in  tinkling  upper  oc- 
taves, like  a  musical  box,  then  swells  to  a  grand  tuiti 
fortissimo  as  it  comes  near;  and  both  themes  are 
worked  together  awhile  ;  so  that  indeed  the  whole 
impression  is  vividly  picturesque  and  helps  to  bring 
out  what  was  in  Beethoven's  fancy.  It  is  immense- 
ly difficult,  and  was  played  with  unflagging  strength, 
precision,  brilliancy,  and  fine  light  and  shade.  There 
is  a  certain  verve  and  magnetism  in  Miss  Topp's 
playing,  making  all  for  the  time  being  share  her  own 
enthusiasm.  It  was  at  least  a  piece  exceedingly  well 
suited  to  her.  The  Weber  Polonaise  is  something 
more  symmetrical  and  beautiful  in  itself;  and  wdiat 
Liszt  has  done  for  it,  especially  by  way  of  orchestral 
accompaniment,  only  enriches  it  and  adds  to  its  lus- 
tre. This  too  was  finely  played,  yet  in  a  somewhat 
slower  tempo  than  we  have  heard  before.  The  young 
pianist  made  a  very  marked  sensation,  showing  that 
she  still  holds  her  own  with  a  public  that  was  almost 
wild  about  her  when  she  first  came,  and  which  has 
ever  since  been  partial  to  her.  On  being  recalled, 
she  played  a  familiar  Nocturne  of  Chopin  with  ex- 
quisite taste. 

From  Topp  to  Topp.  Two  evenings  later,  New 
Year's,  came  the  lady's  Farewell  Concert,  which  was 
a  success  and  in  the  main  highly  interesting.  The 
Septet  by  Hummel,  with  all  the  instruments,  aid 
Mr.  Perabo's  infallibly  fine  rendering  of  the  piano 
part,  formed  the  opening  and,  musically,  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  programme.  Miss  Topp's 
own  selections  were  the  B-flat  minor  Scherzo  of  Cho- 
pin ;  a  Cachoucha  hy  Raff,  followed  by  that  remark- 
able Hungarian  Rhapsody  by  Liszt,  which  she  al- 
ways played  so  wonderfully,  and  never  more  trium- 
phantly than  this  time  ;  and  a  set  of  those  Lisztian 
arrangements  of  the  genial  Schubert  dances,  called 
"Soirees  de  Vienne."     All  most  enjoyable. 

She  also,  for  a  graceful  close  of  the  concert,  played  the  ac- 
companiment to  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps's  fine  singing  of  au 
Arietta  by  Blumenthal ;  "La  Caprieciosa  "  Miss  Pbillipps 
also  sang,  as  only  she  can  sing. a  "Prayer"  by  Donizetti  Mr 
"Whitney's  noble  bass  was  heard  to  good  advantage  in  the  Mo- 
zart CODcert  Aria  :  'Per  questa  bella  mano,"and  in  Raodeg- 
ger's  Sea  Song.  Mr.  ListemASk's  violin  solos  were  remarkable 
as  feats  of  virtuosity ;  but  his  selections  [from  Paganini  and 
Ole  Bull]  were  merely  of  that  artificial  pyrotechnic  order  which 
long  ago  became  a  drag  in  concert  rooms  —Miss  Topp  goes 
followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  a  host  of  frieuds  here,  who  hope 
that  she  will  returu  before  a  great  while. 

We  thought  that  Mr.  Perabo  was  happier  than  usual  in  the 
making  up  of  his  last  programme  [Friday ,  .Tan  7]  ;  it  had 
unity  and  pleasing  contrast  as  a  whole,  and  each  thing  in  it 
helped  to  make  the  others  better.     Beginning  with  that,  nobly 
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inipafpioneil  P'ehi'/r  nn<l  Fugue  by  Mendelssohn  in  K  minor, 
be  then  played  .1  really  faithful,  sim]  lv  interpretat  ire  tran- 
scription by  Liszt  of  Beethoven's  Liederkreis,  or  cycle  of  sis 
songs:  '  To  the  distant  Beloved,"  in  which  the  subtly  shifting 
mood*  and  phases  of  the  tender  passion,  deep  and  spiritual, 
as  are  all  the  musical  confessions  of  that  solitary  lover-  -are  so 
delicately  breathed  forth.  Liszt  was  wisely  content  here  to 
let  Beethoven 's  own  soul  sing;  and  our  Interpreter  plainly 
had  no  higher,  or  rather  a  no  less  worthy  aspiration,  of  which 
hedidiK-tf.il]  short,  hut  pimMi-d  u*  to  !<■<■]  and  r>ali/i>  th'- 
poetry  and  beanty  of  the  soi  g 

The  first  and  last  [in  C  minor  and  Q  minor]  of  Bennetts 
Six  Studies,  op  11,  were  a  revelation  to  moat  of  us  of  the 
fresh,  original  fancy  ofa  composer  always  elegant,  '"it  too 
near  to  Mendelsohn  tooften  shine  with  what  appears  un 
borrowed  light.  These  were  graceful,  charming  contribution 
The  D-mnjor  Sonata  of  Schubert  [op  53 l  waa  a  welcome  re- 
newal ofsome  ol  tin-  choice  impressions  of  past  winters  in 
which  Mr.  Perabo  introduced  ua  to  so  maDj  "!  these  products 
of  rare  genius  We  enjoyed  it  ni'>r.-  than  ever,  an  1  the  t  1  I 
tag  inspired  by  the  wonderful  Andantt  con  mf>toJ  with  its  va 
riations,  was  profound 

For  next,  week  the  young  pianist  has  in  readiness  for  us  a 
new  Sonata  bj  Itichtcr.  of  Leipzig,  Beethoven  3  Sonata,  op. 
27,  No.  1,  and  one  of  the  newly  published  piano  pieces  of 
Schubert. 

Certainiy  wo  never  had  so  goi  d  a    pecimi  □  ol  '  >i  era  in  Eng 
lish,  as  Unit  which  is  in-;ir<i  and  seen  now  nightly  at  t!  1 
ton   Theatre      Madame  Pahepa-Rosa,  equal    hersell   to  air. 
tnslt    knew  ail  th.'  requirements,  knew  her  public   an  1  h 
ganized  about  hern  reallj  con  plete  and  admirable   Ci  1 
The  opening  performance  of  Wallace's  "Maritana,"    proved  it 
to  the  satisfaction  ami  delight  <>t  a  y>tv  groat  audience.     (,t 
eiipstni  and  chorus,  both   for  these  times    were   unci  n 
good,  and  our  friend  Cam.  Rosa  has  grown  well  n.t  hoim  in  his 
Conductor's   s«>at       Minor    particular:    were   well  cared   for, 
nothing  slighted,  the  mist  -n  teem  n    good  as  the  Theatre  af- 
fords—and so  one  could  ei  joy,  so  t  ■  1  :t-  the  performance  went, 
a  reasonablj  con  plete,  1  onsi  tent    whole      For   the    prii 
characters  were  i  tei ■  ■   il  ■■  Bllod      Mme.  Rosa    who  bad  near 
\\  the  whole  first  act  to  herself,  in  the  pretty  Gitana  role,  seem 
ed  to  mm  to  sing  more  perfei  tly  than  over  ,  the  sweeter   quali 
ties  of  her  voice  were  sin ijularlj  manifest     and  iiet  easy,  tin 
ished,  exquisite!}    haded  rendering    ol    the    light   and   florid 
[un  k  [eft  nothing  to  I  e  desired  in  th  it  w  13       Phe   n<<  re   pa- 
thetic pipces    too,  in  the  later  acts  were  given  in  a  large,    true 
Ftyle      [ler  anting   was  at   I  east    lively,  1  in  pood 
taste  and  keeping      Mrs    Segcin  makes  n  prott}  figure  as  the 
boy  Lazaril'.o,  and  her  contralto  voice  tnd  song   are 
The  strength  and  beauty  of  Mr    Ca    i    e*:     tenor  voice,  whom 
wo  had  known  only  in  Oratorio,  surprised  us  ;  he  has  made 
great  progress  a.«  n  singer;  ns  an  actor,  too    he  tilled  the    liffl 
cult  part  of  Don  Crcsar  de  Bazan  not  badly.     Mr.  Cam 
baa«  told  powerfullj  in  the  part    ol   the    intriguing    M 
which  bo  sustained  with  digufty,an  1  hi-   1    ;ing  1  f  tl  ■ 
like  airs  was  better  than  they  deserved      We    upposo  it    is  in 
the  verj  nature  of  such  sentimental  ballad  'ineing    bpfore  en- 
coring audi :cs,  to  lead  one  into  some  ovei 

tricks  of  trem    'ot  Sec,  which  to  a    healthy  taste  soon    stales 
The  opera  itself,  which  we  heard  for  the  first  time    has   much 
pleasing  and  effective  music  in  it,  and  to  us    "  1 
enj'03  able    in    the  pn  psing  momi  nts,    trai 

e  tions,  and  several  felicitous  ensi  n  ei 

airs      Wallace  was  a  virtuoso  of  tin-    \  ■■  counts 

for  his  introducing  the  violin    solo,   which   might   I    vi     been 
composed  bj  anj  ■  I  ,:  ■■  tribe,  but  which  was    -  ■    ■■■■       \       •  I 
h\  P.09R  that  h-  was  compelled  to  repeat  it.     There  wn« 
harp  playing  in  the  orchestra,    which  helped   to  maki    ^1 
Rosa's  song  ol  "The  harp  in  the  air"  twice  beautiful 
On  Tuesday,  Balfe's  thin  and  haeknied  opera,   pictun 

as  h  mere  play,  '  The  Bol ian  Girl,"  was  well  presented    the 

second  Conductor,  Mr     Keh       pn      1     -      tl    rave  us 
t  iste  ol  Mis?  Rose  ll  -  rsei  .  is    idine,     ]  elite    Won  le,  charm- 
ing, full  ol  life  and  nature,  an  ]    inging  with    n    light,  sweet, 
ev<  n  voii  r  with  hir  Hike  facility 

Herr  Nordrlom,  the  young   Swedish  tenor,    n  hosi    torn    .  the 
middle  ones  at  least,  have  the  1  I,  though  3  el 

rah."  in  the  rough  ore.  while  his  upper  notes  wore  painfully 
forced;  but  it  was  clear  he  had  a  cold       For    the   rest,   there 
i-  a  manlj  ,  earnest,  direct  was  aboul  him    from    n 
til ing  may  be  1  V  ■  |  .      I  Devi 

hoof 

For  the  chird  night,  7''    <:at  m      Si   fat  thi    might  be  c  iIM 

the  Gyi  ■■"■  Opei        \Jnritann\t    1    gy]     iy ;  '  Iloh<  m 

is  l<\  psey  .  and  then  co  ->.■■      I     ■■■/.-.    the  I    I  (       are  well 

enough,  but  we  do  not  like  our  gypsej     1  I      Next  week, 

Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro  '  " 


Parisian  Notes. 

[Which  we  are  permitted  ti  tho   diary  of  a  \  ■  ui  ■• 

■  the  Future.] 

.    .    We  Lr'-t  to  Paris  in  time  for  me  tn  '   ■  1    \\  agner's 

/.'■-  ■<:.'  .;■  ili«    I  ,yi :  [uej  the  01  ly    one    of   his    I 


with  which  I  was  no!  acquainted.     The  pi  rfon 
was  capital.     Nobody  did  anythingthat  was  striking 
eat,  hnt  all  sang  and  acted    well.      As    for   the 
opera  itself,   I  never  should  have  believed  that  suc'i 

a  volume  of  sound   could    have    been   1 lueed  and 

sustained  with  such  unflagging  energy  by  any  or- 
chestra under  the  moon.  It  strikes  me  as  tho  little 
work  ofa  great  genius.  I  believe  it  was  Ins  first 
grand  opera,  written  before  the  "Fh  ing  1  tntchman 
There  are  grand  and  heautiful  things  in  it  though, 
nnd  nobody  but  a  great  genius  could  have  written  it. 
The  scene  where  the  alarm  trnmpci  sounds  and  the 
bell  ol  t1,-  Capitol  chimes  in,  is  wonderfully  power- 
ful.    The  famous  air  of  the  peace  messenger  (soprn 

■  .!  female  i  horus,  with  accompaniment  "f  wind 
instruments)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I 
have  ever  heard.  'The  Opera  ns  a  whole  is  fatiguing 
rather  than  tiresome.  The  young  composer  had  not 
vet  <'iif  loose  from  the  trad  ill  n  '1  Italian  nnd  French 
taniamara.  Whenever  he  wanted  i  mo,  he 
got  it  by  blowing  and  clashin 

strumci  '  :",|i!  w  ith   his  quai  tet, 

reeds    and    hon        T  tal    use   of  all  the 

Ptrongesl    01  cl  -  stral    means ,  besides  tiring  thi 
robs  those  passages  where   tin'  trombones    nnd   cym- 
bals are  use  I,  as  Hector  Rerl  ,  "charac!  :i 
cally,"  of  more  than  hall  tin  ir  effect.      In  / 
W  ngni  ;  ha    chai 
French      ivernmem         ■•■   R         to  be  u 

nore  than  I  can  n 
rushes  nhout  in  tin 

-,  ,-.".■ 

■ 

[      •  \v.  ,*  I  went  I 

Grand  Opera     Ah  !   Fun  re  ns  Mcpl  I        \  nevei 

.  .■'■■■' 

!  wi th  L.  in  nol 

Jj 
means  to   be   despis    1        I"1  ■  ■ 
nacht  - 
the  grai 

1  ■  .. 

of  the  Broi  ken  hi   mo   nlight ; 

over  1 

steam   etc.     M         Fansi  Mephisi 

come  two  _■•   ■   ''   ti  1  C  and  1 

,  Is  Bo  it  .■'■■■  ni  .  -;  ■■  '■. 
ng  pianissimo    in    < '    and    V 
Mephisto  find  themsi  Ivi 

■■■■:.  .        .  '  ' 

■  -  in   Nubian  eostnmeSj  1 
;           . .  ■      Then  follow 

.  rather  like  tin   b<  Down  in  tl 

fields,")  and  a      1    '       solo   '  \  M  ■  A 

beautiful.     Then  comes  the  ballet  which  - 

-   introduced.     '1  he  music    is    b<  ttcr    than 
broise  Tl  ■  »ma.f  's  and  not  so  good  n;    M   1 

The  dancing  of  the  coi  ps   dc   I 
pretty,  but  tl  well,  it  is  pretty  evi- 

dent what  the  object  of  the  m  ■  lern  ball*  1  Tin 

audience,  hi  iwcvcr,    rose   as   one    man, 
child,  and  cried 
When   the  enra]  turcd    1  tu; r    I  induced   to 

;.  me  of  1 

hall,  dancers  and   nil   rai 
.     ithei       '■       on  the  Bi         n  agai  tin 

■  2  and  the  vi  Mai  tanding   on  a 

roi  k  '-■•  ith  tl  ■  ■  ■   und   her  1  eck      If  G 

had  not  insert  -1   the  unnecessary  ; 
had  not  cut  out  the  very  characteristic  and   beautiful 

f  sorcerers  ■■  \\ralpuryis- 

•  ■■      scene  n  ould  he  to  il    1    r   beyond   any  in 

the    Opera.      The    ('  mrcl   ■■■    tie    ■•■  ■■     wonderfully 
given,  though    the  "Choral"    in    unison    was    tal 
much  too  fast  for  mv  taste  ;  the  with    the   "Si 

st  i  tu.  io  in  the  1        sung 

[1101  t  Men- 

ivrote  to  Biinnann  a  hon  ,:  ■     ■■     ness 

0!   the    clarii  "  1       Mow   ] 


longed  to  heai  some  of  our  Weber's  (not  Carl  Maria's) 
grand  tones  '  Tin1  oboe  was  also  very  thin  and  fee- 
ble .  but  I  had  the  unspeakable  delight  ofhearingthe 
bass  drum  aud  cymbals  played  by  separate  perform- 
ers. Just  try  to  induce  the  H.  M.  Ass.  to  tn  il 
in  their  orchestras.  lam  sure  that  they  will  never 
£0  hack  again  to  what  Berlioz  calls  the  ";.■■ 
noise"  of  those  instruments  playi  d  1  v  one  man,  after 
having  once  heard  them  played  in  the  proper  way. 
The  difference  is  immense  They  use  the  trombones 
with  cylinders  and  pistons  at  the  Opera  here,  and 
the^      Lve   :  \  cry  thin  and  mesquin  effect. 

,  .1  am  wilder  and  wilder  over  H   Berlioz's  Sympho' 
■   Fa   fast?que,  though  I  have  never  heard  a  note  ol 
it.     The  first  four  movements  are  as  <  lear  and  beau- 
tiful as  any  one  '"it  a   sworn  anti-Schumannite  can 
The*'  Ma  cht  au  SuppHce"  must  be  wonder- 
fully impressive.     There  are  two  places    in    it  where 
'  nss-drum  and    cymbals  come  in 
simo  "ti  the  last    beat   of  the   bar.     The 
■..'i  ■  be  1  ■■. ;  ■  mi  '  1  gi  nnd      It  1-  an  "cfl     I '    I 
■    but  none  tin-  worse  for  that;  and  while  we  are 
on  the  -'i1  ei  t  wo  n       1  ■  1    -■■  out  this 

much  vilified  word  "cffecl  "     Ithas  lately  been  much 
nsed  in  opposition  to  "sincere"  or  "sincerity"  in  mu- 
.:.  1    as  almost    synonymous    with   "clap-trap." 
I  1  perfon 

led  to  ]      luce  some  1  fe<  t  on  tl 
1  ■  intended  to  merch  the  nudiem  e 

■  ::-!  oddness,  it  is 
certainly  i-],-.:\>  trap.     If  \i    1-  intended   to  nmnsc  the 

r  time  ]      >    pleasantlv,   it   is 

■  ujli  if  ir  passes  for  what  it  really  is      li 

!  to  imitate  certain  sounds  in  nature,  it  is 

[fii       intended  to  enlist 

'ui,  the 

trag  c,   it   is   high 

art.     Now  in  music  there  are  four  means    of  a] 

■   :  by  mclo- 
hnrmonic  progressions,  accent,  and 

instrumental  or  vocal   ci  lortng   or   contrast.     These 

...        .... 

\     ■   I  •  .  -.  may 

pursuit  of  his  art,  if  he  em 
em  ■    ■  is  when  he  ig- 

f  thi  m.     If 
he  makes  strange  I    abrupt    transitions,  to 

I  ow  much  h<-  knows  of  harmony,   or   to  show 
am  bo  ly  eh    .  or  if  he 
-  tistruments 

II  in  0       ■'■'■'  isincero 

*  of  nrt  nn  11  luction  is  mere  ■ 

But    if   he  or   all   of  tl  ese  means 

j   ,  .    .  ... 

orche  ;ti 

'     _'  with  him,  if  he  uses  tl 
to  and  give    I 

I  e  is  just  ns  -  m  ere  ai  ■■ '    ;-  he  u  ■  -  gongs  and 

.  ms  as  w  hen  he  only   n  rites  for  the  old   strii 
Some  of  these  means  1 
tial  to  goo  l  musi  i  I  nt    that    tlo<  -    not 

make  the  others  ignoble.     1  >oes  any  one  charge  ( !or- 
Rcmhrandt    with    painting    for   effect   and 
they  1  mployed  the 
■    oi  light  and  shade  !     1  >oea  any 
n  and  G         ■  nc  n  ith  tl  spending  npon 
-  of  color  foi  the  success  of  their  pictnres  '   \\'i;l 

■  1 1    ■  .   '.. 

■    ■!   ;t  more  for 
nrt  than  the}    lid,  if  thei  I     1  mplov 

iloring   and    Rembrandt 
1  I    n  why  will  pi  in  ting 

the  modern  composers  with   their    rich  0 
anil  instrumental  effects  '      [I  a    comp  >ser   is    unstic- 
il  in  the    melodic    nnd    conti ■■■  1  rt    of  a 

piece,  and  is  successful  in  1  nental   combina- 

tions, criticize  his  com]  0  il  on  a?  yon  will,  but  don't 
charge  him  with  trying  to  hi  le   pov^rl  y 
hrilliai  carelessm 

.  :  lent  in  his  work  .      And.    to    wind    up    this  ex- 
1   effusion  :  the  prt  vailin  ; 
thai  fine  and  cl  Btration    is  an   easy 

'   bosh.  F11 
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Mr.  Ritter's  Fifth  Lecture. 

In  his  fifth  lecture  on  the  history  of  music  (instru- 
mental music),  Mr.  Ritter  sketched  the  progress  of 
instrumental  forms  up  to  the  timo  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del. Ho  said  that  it  would  condense  his  lecture,  as 
originally  written,  too  much  if  he  gave  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  instrumental  music  up  to  our  own  day. 
Mr.  Kilter's  second  course  of  lectures  will  include 
and  continue  this  subject;  also  the  modern  opera; 
Church  music  from  the  death  of  Palestrina  to  our 
own  time  ;  and  an  account  of  the  progress  of  music 
in  America,  as  based  upon  his  own  experience.  This 
will  fairly  cover  the  ground.  After  mentioning;  the 
ancient  forms  of  song,  so  early  cultivated,  Mr.  Ritter 
spoke  of  the  primitive  construction  of  the  few  instru- 
ments used  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
which  were  adapted  only  for  dynamic  effects,  to  en- 
liven and  mark  the  rhythm  of  sacred  dances  or  tri- 
umphal man-lies,  or  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
chorus.  The  Christians  accepted  these  instruments, 
though  at  first  averse  to  their  introduction  in  church- 
es. Mr.  Ritter  then  described  the  ancient  Irish  harp, 
and  Rotta  or  bruth  (a  primitive  violin),  as  well  as 
the  rude  instruments  carried  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
"Rut  it  was  not  until  the  general  introduction  of 
harmony,  that  men  gifted  with  musical  talent  began, 
by  means  of  new  inventions,  to  perfect  the  mechanism 
of  various  instruments,  and  then  made  use  of  these 
inventions  for  artistic  purposes."  It  is  curious  to 
hear  that,  professional  musicians  at  first  disdained  to 
compose  for  instruments,  but  left  this  to  half  educa- 
ted amateurs. 

It  seems  that  these  professional  musicians  formed 
regular  corporations  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
France,  and  their  laws  were  sanctioned  by  the  king 
or  count  on  whose  domains  they  resided.  The  head 
of  these  men  was  called  "the  king  of  the  pipers"  or 
"king  of  the  fiddlers."  At  a  little  village  in  the 
south  of  France,  near  which  Mr.  Ritter's  boyhood 
was  passed,  lived  and  died  the  last  representative  of 
these  piper  kings.  The  gradual  adaptation  of  folk 
songs,  as  dance  tunes,  to  the  instruments,  as  well  as 
the  invention  of  the  score  or  tablalure,  was  then  de- 
scribed. The  way  in  which  long  sustained,  singable 
tones  were  first  divided  into  short  ones,  on  account 
of  the  inability  of  most  instruments  to  sustain  long 
ones,  was  explained  ;  this  was  called  "note  splitting" 
or  "coloring"  a  melody;  hence  our  modern  term  "col- 
oration" for  passages  of  short  tones.  An  account 
was  then  given  of  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  or- 
gan ;  of  the  invention  of  those  instruments  that  pre- 
ceded the.  modern  pianoforte  ;  with  many  curious  an- 
ecdotes of  artists  and  composers.  Very  amusing  was 
the  account  of  the  lute,  such  a  favorite  with  poets, 
who,  unmusically  ignorant  of  its  comic  peculiarities 
and  defects,  have  shed  a  halo  of  traditionary  glory 
about  that  instrument.  Mr.  Ritter,  among  a  few 
examples  of  old  fashioned  dance  forms,  then  played 
the  striking  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  duel 
of  Tancred  and  Clorinda,  by  Claudio  Monteverde, 
"a  remarkable  effort  of  descriptive,  dramatic  music, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  documents  of  early  mu- 
sical art."  Then  came  an  account  of  the  perfection 
of  string  instruments  by  the  great  Italian  makers,  and 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  such  violinists  and  composers 
as  Corelli.  Geminiani,  Tartini,  etc.,  and  the  great 
harpsichord  players,  Scarlatti,  Porpora,  Oouperin, 
Ramea.ii,  and  others.  It  seems  that  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  organ  and  the 
harpsichord  obtained  the  supremacy  among  instru- 
ments. In  speaking  of  the  old  organists,  Mr.  Ritter 
said  : — "How  simple  and  modest  were  the  preten- 
sions  of  these  men,  yet  how  deep  and  truthful  are 
the  works  which  they  destined  for  the  adornment  of 
religious  service  !  It  must  have  been  only  through 
an  exceptional  perseverance  and  application,  coupled 
with  great  love  and  veneration  for  religion  and  their 
noble  art,  that  they  were  able  to  create  snch  fine  and 
numerous  works,  for  the  method  of  instruction  was 
then  very  complicated,  and  encumbered  with  unnec. 
essary  difficulties,"  Mr.  Ritter  then  spoke  of  the 
Gregorian  chant  as  the  foundation  of  all  past  great 
Catholic  Church  music,  and  the  chorale  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  Protestant  school,  and  alluded  to 
the  style  of  music  that  is  played  and  sung  ia  our 
churches  by  amateur  musicians,  in  a  manner  as  un- 
flattering as  it  is  unfortunately  just,  not  only  of  them, 
but  also  of  some  artists  by  profession,  who  ought  to 
feel  that  "noblesse  oblige."  An  amusing  account 
was  then  given  of  the  forms  of  composition  fashiona- 
ble in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which 
seem  as  comical  to  us  as  the  polka,  ma/.ourki,  light 
ballad,  and  other  of  our  own  superficial  fashionable 
forms  will  appear  to  posterity  ;  and  a  description  was 
added  of  the  way  in  which  the  really  great  composers 
created  forms  which  bear  the  impress  of  the  perennial 
youth  of  genius.  A  sketch  was  presented  of  the  pro- 
gress af  orchestral  music  as  a  whole,  up  to  the  dawn 
of  the  modern  German  instrumental  school. 


In  closing  the  present  course  of  lectures,  Mr.  Hit- 
ter spoke  of  the  noble  example  of  the  great  masters, 
whoso  lives  of  untiring  labor,  iron  perseverance,  and 
devoted  industry,  strike  the  student  like  a  reprool  of 
those  young  aspirants  who,  not  seeing  the  honor  and 
enjoyment  which  lie  in  work  fin-  its  own  sake,  would 
fain  dispense  altogether  with  what  they  call  "drudg- 
ery ;"  and  reap  their  reward  before  they  merit  it. 
lb-  quoted  Goethe's  well  known  saying  that  genius  is 
only  another  word  for  industry.  lie  regretted  that 
so  few  wero  to  he  found  to  imitate  these  great  mod- 
els ;  scarcely  one  who  will  satisfy  his  sense  of  duty 
(if  he  has  such  a  sense)  as  an  artist  before  he  yields 
to  pecuniary  temptations.  The  great  men  are  pa- 
tient; they  do  not,  they  did  not,  attempt  to  become 
innovators  before  they  had  mastered  the  alphabet  of 
their  art;  they  did  not  set  up  for  artists  while  yet 
scholars ;  nor  did  they  besiege  publishers  before  they 
were  able  to  write  with  grammatical  correctness. 
After  giving  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  those  self  sup- 
posed geniuses  who  create  and  dictate  their  own  laws, 
and  awaken  too  late  from  the  delusive  dream,  Mr. 
Hitter  concluded  by  asking  how  many  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  admirers — amateurs — of  art, — how 
many  students,  how  many  artists,  pause  on  the  way 
that  leads  to  the  temple  of  music,  to  reflect  on  the 
great  minds  that  prepared  that  path  for  them  ?  Minds 
that  not  seldom,  amid  the  greatest  trials  and  suffer- 
ings, poured  out  to  all  men  the  cup  of  delight  which 
is  so  often  emptied  in  ungrateful  ignorance.  Yet, 
without  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  art,  no  future  progress,  no  broad  culture,  no 
solid  foundation,  and  no  great  success,  can  possibly 
be  attained  by  any  artist. — .V.    Y.  Weekly  Review. 


^flend  Ijtotitcs. 
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DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 
FubliuQicil   l» v  Oliver  Ditnon  &.  Co. 


New  York. — The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its 
second  concert  of  the  season  on  Saturday  evening,  at 
the  Academy  of  Music.  There  was  the  usual  large 
attendance.  A  new  symphony  by  Raff,  a  composer 
better  known  to  pianists  than  in  the  concert-room, 
was  performed.  The  composition  gave  proof  that 
Raff  is  a  musician  of  much  learning,  and  not  disposed 
to  yield  too  far  to  the  vagaries  of  the  extreme  men  of 
the  German  school.  His  symphony  is  founded  upon 
the  old  and  well  considered  formulas,  and  is  worked 
out  in  a  careful  and  scholarly  manner.  The  andante 
movement  is  full  of  devotional  spirit  and  ideality,  the 
scherzo  is  bright,  jocose,  and  very  eccentric  in  rhythm 
and  accent,  and  the  finale  buoyant,  spirited  and  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  best,  [?]  though  not  the  most 
popular  of  Chopin's  Concerto- — that  in  F  minor — a 
work  replete  with  poetic  sensibility  and  ideality,  too 
subtle  for  ordinary  concert-goers,  and  of  deeper  mean- 
ing than  can  possibly  be  caught  in  the  transient  lis- 
tening of  a  single  hearing.  Mr.  Mills  interpreted 
the  delicate  and  spiritual  thought  of  the  composer  in 
a  most  finished  and  artistic  manner. 

The  veteran  musician  Ole  Bull,  more  elastic,  vig- 
orous, and  graceful  in  his  years  than  most  men  in 
their  youth,  played  a  movement  from  a  violin  con- 
certo of  Mozart,  and  also  a  fantasia  of  his  own  on 
themes  from  Bellini's  "Montecchi  e  Capuletti." 
While  recognizing  this  artist's  many  great  merits  as 
a  violinist,  especially  the  wonderfully  beautiful  tone 
that  he  draws  from  his  fine  instrument,  we  certainly 
do  not  find  his  style  in  keeping  with  the  music  that 
one  expects  to  hear  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  These 
were  not,  as  we  have  always  understood  the  matter, 
intended  to  lie  popular  concerts  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficiency  already, 
but  classical  ones,  and.  at  such,  the  embellishment  of 
Italian  operatic  melodies  with  all  the  tricks  of  the 
Paganini  school  of  violinists  seems  entirely  out  of 
place.  Not  that  Mr.  Ole  Bull  did  not  play  these  em- 
bellishments well  (barring  his  descending  scales,  the 
intervals  of  which  are  found  in  no  mode,  major  or 
minor,  Phrygian,  Dorian  or  Lydian  that  we  know  of), 
but  that  they  were  best  not  played  at  all. 

Berlioz's  "King  Lear1'  overture  was  the  only  re- 
maining work  on  the  programme  that  calls  for  .spec- 
ial notice.  Schumann  said  that  he  was  always  at  a 
loss  whether  to  consider  Berlioz  a  genius  or  a  eharla 
tan,  and  certainly  his  "Lear"  is  a  work  that  eminent- 
ly conduces  to  that  doubtful  state  of  mind.  Lear 
was  a  mad  old  king,  and  this  is  a  mad  old  overture 
— so  far  so  good  ;  the  music  aptly  illustrates  the  mon- 
arch, but  Lear  was  at  times  something  other  than 
mad,  and  into  these  moods  Berlioz  fails  to  follow 
him.  The  overture  is  fragmentary;  an  idea  is  no 
sooner  taken  fairly  in  hand  than  it  is  dropped  for  an- 
other ;  the  brass  instruments  are  in  a  constant  fever 
of  climax  and  trouble.  The  work  is  boldly  instru- 
mented, however,  and  serves  to  bring  out  the  wealth 
of  resource  of  the  noble  orchestra.  The  unison  reci- 
tative passages  for  strings,  however  feeble  in  them- 
selves, are  made  rich  and  sonorous  by  the  combina- 
tion upon  them  of  such  an  army  of  instruments, 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Winds  across  the  sea.     .').     Eft  to  g.   Mollenhauer.  30 
A  Bweet,  flowing  poetical  ballad,  easy  of  execution. 
"Wind  that  comes  across  the  sea, 
Whisper  something  sweet  to  me." 
What,  that  something  ia  will    be  found  revealed  in 
the  course  of  the  ballad. 
I  know  a  little  widow.     3 .      Tj!>  to  f.  30 

A  spicy  and   attractive   little   song   about  a   dainty 
little  widow,  who  is  "cunning,  witty,   free   and   easy, 
yet   not  hold  ;  like  an  apple  ripe  and  mellow,  not  too 
young  and  not  too  old." 
Welcome  my  bonny  lad.     3.     C  to  e.    Warnerl-e.  30 
A  very  pleasing  ballad,  lively  and  easy  yet  not  triv- 
ial. 
Hoopla!  where  are  we  now.  2.   Ftoo.  Wellman.  30 
What  our  Girls  are  coming  to.     3.     G  to  e. 

Pratt.  30 
There's  something  seems  wanting  when  mother 

is  gone.      2.     B6  to  C.  Turner.  30 

A  pathetic  ballad  with  chorus,  in  which  the  loss  of 
a  mother,  the  greatest  of  all  losses,  is   touchingly  de- 
pleted. 
Veni  Domine.     Trio.     Female  voices.     5.     G 

minor  to  g.  Mendelssohn.  40 

An  excellent  piece  for  class  or  choir. 
Do  I  love  thee.     5.     A'<  to  g.  Wieyand.  40 

A  gem  of  the  6rst  water. 
A  star  in  the  dark  night.     (Una  Stella  in  notte 

bruna.)     3.     B6  to  e  Mwratori.  40 

A  choice  song  full  of  feeling. 
Xenia.     Oh  heart  unfaithful.      6.     Bfc  to  g. 

Lutz.  60 
A  showy  song  in  operatic  style. 

Instrumental. 

Oriental  March.     3.     C.  Mottenhauer.  30 

A  pretty  quick  march  for  juvenile  pianists. 
La  Reine  des  Fees.     Galop  de  Concert.     5.     Aft. 

Smith.  60 
Page's  Song.     Masked  Ball.     4.     F.  Grobe.  40 

An  agroeable  lesson  piece  for  young  pianists. 
Whippoorwill  Schottische.     3.     C.  Uovey.  30 

Another  whippoorwill  novelty  of  an  amusing  char- 
acter. 
Cuban  Grand  Marche  Militaire.     4.     G.    Eipleij.  30 
Bon  nuit  (Good  night)   Polka.     3.  C.  Eversman.  30 
A  brilliant  sparkling  Polka,  good  for  a    lesson  piece 
or  dance, 
Peabody's  Funeral  March.  3.  D  minor.    Winner.  40 
An  excellent  March,  introducing  the  favorite  melo- 
dy "Flee  as  a  bird,"  embellished  with  an  elegant  lith- 
ographio  vignette. 

Fantasie  Brillante  from  Ambroise  Thomas's 

Hamlet.     6.     B6.  Ketlerer.  75 

A  brilliant,  masterly  affair,  requiring  considerable 
power  of  execution. 
Ein  Herz,  ein  sinn.    (One  heart  one  soul).   Poika 
Mazurka.     4.     C.  Strauss.  40 

A  choice  Polka  Mazourka,  in  Strauss 's   captivatiug 
style. 

Books. 

Winner's  New  Sciiool  for  the  Violin.  75 


Abbreviations — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  O,  B  flat,  &o  , 
A  small  ltoman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  abeve  the  staoT. 


Music  by  Mail — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  iu  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  the*e  rates. 
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Bitch's  Grosse  Passions-Musik. 
(ST.  MATTHEW  ) 

BY    G       A.     MAC]  A  1:1:1  \. 
[From  the  London  ~Uu-i--.il  Times] 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  musical  composition  ex- 
tant wherein  is  embodied  so  thoroughly  -is  in  tlie 
present  the  implicit  faith — at  once  childlike  ami 
mature  in  its  simplicity  ami  its  depth— of  a  de- 
vout member  of  the  Christian  church.  This  is 
said  with  a  I'n  11  knowledge  of  Handel's  Messiah, 
of  the  sublime  conception  it  presents,  and  of  the 
pre-eminent  artistry  it  evinces.  The  two  works, 
however,  are  as  different  in  character  as  thei  arc 
unlike  in  form,  and  they  are  as  distinct  in  the  mi 
tun'  ami  means  i»f  their  expression  as  the  two 
masters  who  wrote  them  were  in  the  constitution 
of  their  minds  and  the  habit  of  their  lives.  It  is 
not  here  to  compare  these  masterpieces;  and  al- 
lusion is  only  made  to  the  English  Oratorio,  in 
deference  to  the  just  position  it  holds  as  an  illus- 
tration of  religious  feeling  in  this  country.  The 
music  set  to  Si,  Matthew's  history  of  the  /'-. 
is  essentially  an  unveiling  of  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  composer,  his  vivid  sen  ■  i  f  the  truth 
of  the  incidents  ii  depicts,  and  his  loving  devotion 
to  the  divine  sufferer,  whose  relation  to  himself 
is  shown  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
It  relates  the  facts  with  the  vivacity  of  an  eye- 
witness, or  one,  at  least,  who  wit ses    them  by 

the  second  sight  of  firm  belief;  and  it   conn 
upon  them  with  the  aflection  of  a  participator  in 
the  benefits  which  have  resulted   from  them,  and 
who  feels  that  liis  special  welfare  is  due   to   their 

enactment.     This  great  work  is (-withstanding 

the  three  public  performances  which  have  been 
given  of  it  within  the  last  fifteen  years  under 
Professor  Sterndale  Bennett's  direction,  but  lit- 
tle known  in  England.     In  the  ho] f  drawing 

attention  to  its  infinite  beauties,  a  sketch  will 
here  be  offered  of  the  precedents  upon  which  it 
was  modelled,  of  the  circumstances  that  induced 
its  composition,  and  of  its  peculiar  structure  :  and 
an  attempt  will  follow  to  describe,  or,  at  le  ist, 
acknowledge,  some  of  its  chief  points  of  interest. 

From  primitive  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
church  tn  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  saci  cl 
history  by  a  public  recitation,  on  Palm  Sundav 
and  Good  Friday,  of  those  chapters  in  one  01 
other  of  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Passion.  To  give  dramatic  force 
to  the  narration,  the  several  personages  who 
speak  in  the  course  of  it  were  represented  hi-  dif- 
ferent individuals,  whereas,  he  who  recites  the 
story  was,  throughout,  the  same.  Thus,  a  letter 
of  Mendelssohn  recounts  how,  at  Rome,  among 
the  solemnities  of  Passion  Week,  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  in  1831,  the  portion  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  sung  on  Good  Friday,  when  the  part  of  the 
Evangelist  was  sustained  by  a  tenor,  the  words 
belonging  to  Jesus  were  assigned  to  a  bass,  those 
of  Peter,  Pilate,  and  the  Maid  Servant  were 
given  by  an  alto,  and  those  of  the  multitude  — 
whether  the  disciples,  the  populace,  or  the  priests 
—  were  sung  by  the  chorus.  These  choral  frag- 
ments are  defined  .is  Turbos.  The  whole  was 
chanted  upon  so-called  Gregorian  tones:  and  us 
Roman  use,  in  tin  same  form  and  to  the  same 
music,  has  I n  from  time  immemorial. 

It  was  a  special  design  of  Luther,  to  retain,  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  this  primitive  usage  of  the 
periodical  recitation  of  the  Passion.  According 
to  his  desire,  t  he  simple  manner  of  its  intonation, 
by  two  priests  only  in  his  own  time,  was  early 
amplified,  ami  a  German  version  of  the  text  was 
printed  at  Wittemburg,  in  1573,  with  music  for 
the  recitation,  and  introductory  and  final  cho- 
ruses, which,  like  the  Turlia-.  are  harmonized  in 
four  parts.     A  more  elaborated    composition  ap- 


peared in  l  o    3    the  work  ol   Bat  th  ilom'aus  '  - 
in  which  the  pint    of  Jesus  i-   always  set  for  four 
voices,  those  "T  Peter  ami  Pilate   for  three    ' 
of  the  maul  and  servants  tor  t  wo,  and  the   I 
are  written  (or!--.e    voices      i   peculiar   distribu- 
tion, that  would  distinguish  the  se\  ei  al   ind 
alities,  but  little  tend  to    the    dramatic    effect   of 
I  la-  pei  formance.      1  hen  i   h  Schiitz,    one  of  the 
most  distinguished  musicians    of   his    time-- who, 
havin  ■  pi   -.-I   some  years  in  lialv   ami  win 
the  dawning  there  of  t  he  model  n    lyrical  - 
wrote  t  In-  first  Go  ra    upon    the    Italian 

model     composed,  shoi  tly  before  the  close  - 
verj  long  life,  music  for  the  Pa  as  1 1  lated  in 

eai  Ii    ol    the    four   1 1  ispel  .     'I  he    ad*  meed   re 
sources  ol  the  arl  ai  e  applied    in    each    of   these 
four  works,  especially  in  the   elaboration    of  the 
chorals  or  hymn  tunes  that    constitute    the    final 
cln'i  a-  e .      In    1 G72,    the    ■-  ear    of   i  he    death  of 
Si  iitz,  Johann  s-  bastiani  produced    a    Pit 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  part  of  the  Evan 
gelist,  or  Narrator,  was  set 

I  lo  I  :;e    old    ecclesiastical    Plain    S  n 
and  m  which,  also  for  the    lirsl    time,    string  in- 
struments were  employed,  instead  of  the    a 
paiiimeiit  being  restricted  to  the 

I'll o    ad\  ance  that    had    been    made   in 

dramatic  musical  the  beginning  ol  the  eigl nth 

century,  which  was  especially  manifest    in   [1 
burgh,  induced  there  the  i  ed  ■  ment 

of  arl  forms  in  the  setting  of  So.  in 

1  7o  ] ,  the  voluminous  Reinh  il  I    I .   iser,  who  was 

the"  dn  ector  "i  tl pet  a  in  that    city,    !-■ 

out  /<  ■   B  mil  &  Jesus,    a    woi  k   to 

the  same  purpose  ol  relating  the  Gospel  story, 
but  peculiar  in  being  set  to  an  original  poem  in- 
stead ol  to  the  bihlic  il  text.  In  this  I 
the  term  Solil  luia,  to  define  i  species  of  ( lan- 
t  ii  or  intermixture  of  recitative  and  rhythmical 
movements,  of  which  there  are  three  specimens 
in  the  work,  that  consist  of  reflections,  for  a  sin- 
gle voice,  upon  the  principal  incidents  An  - 
composil  n,  bj  K  ciser,  appe  ired  iu  17]  2,  which 
aUo  was  •  t  to  an  original  poem,  wherein,  how- 
ever, the  scriptural  order  of  the  story  was  more 
-'re  tlj  t  el  "'■  ed  than  in  the  preceding. 

1 1  indel  set  the  same  text  in  1717,  and  the 
first  hearing,  of  this  work  in  England  was  at  the 
\  -i  «  ich  Fi  -i  i\  al,  in  1  Si  Teh  m  inn  and  M  it- 
theson  also  wrote  music  to  the  p i  .  and, subse- 
quently, sunn-  passages  from  it  were  inl-  rS]  - 
in  St.  John's  version  of  the  Passion,  when  this 
«  as  si  t  lo   Bai  h. 

\\  lien,  in  !7'':i.  Bach  went  to  Leipzig,  as  can- 
tor of  St.  Thomas's  school  and  musical  director 
ol  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas, 
he  found  the  learned  ai  is    Solomon  Dey- 

ling filling  an  important  church  office  in  that  city. 
Tins  eminent  divine,  who  had  struggled  into  his 
position  through  the  utmost  difficulties  of  pover- 
ty, perceived  the  extraordinary  power-  of  the 
musician,  and  had  the  happy  thought  of  turning 
them  to  best  account  in  the  Church's  sei 
The  musical  works  above  named,  which  were 
only  the  most  notable  among  many,  had  excite. 1 
wide  interest  in  the  Hamburgh  celebrations  of 
Easter.  Still  more  was  public  attention  drawn 
to  the  Dresden  performances  of  the  Roman  Ser- 
vice, in  which  the  singers  of  the  renowned  Ital- 
ian opera,  under  the  direction  of  Masse,  took  part. 
Deyling  deemed  that  it  would  be  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Reformed  Church  to  present  in  it- Service 
sane  counter  attraction  to  these  popular  celebra- 
tions of  the  Mass,  and  he  deemed  our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion a  worthy  subject,  and  the  season  of  its  com- 
memoration a  fitting  period  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  design.  He  proposed  to  Bach,  therefore,  the 
composition  of  a  Passion  in  which  the  text  of 
scripture  should  be  rigidly  preserved,  but  inter- 
spersed with  reflective  passages  upon  the  princi- 


pli    of  the  ITambui    :    3  ililoqnirc.  and   furth 
terpolated  v-  ith  perl  inenl  chot  als,    of    which    tl  e 
words  with  the  tunes  formed,  as  the*  do  now,  the 

tep    in  North    t  lerman    s--l ling,  ol 

which,  therefore,  the  congregation  at  large  could 
:  i  ■  icipatc  in  the   perti  ric  line.      Hen-    were    to 

' bun  d  the  eei  Icsitistii  al,   the    artistic,   and 

the     popular    elements,     and      their     concentra- 
tion in  a  sini.de  work  was  to  be    confided    to  the 
m  in  ot  all  others,  in  all    time,    best    qualified    for 
the  task,  whose  cnnipetencv   was    proved    by  the 
ibit  whii  Ii  fitted  him    to    puiu  tl  ite   .ami 
expound  the  part  Ol  t  of  the    Got  pel    ti  tit,  by  the 
inmate  musicianship  which    enabled   him  to 
bring  all  the  appliances  of  art  to    hear    upon  the 
subject,  an. I  by   tl,.-  vast  experience   in    teaching, 
accompanying,    and     elaborating     tie-     popular 
.   -.  winch  familiarized  him  with    the    sympa- 
thies of  th"  people    and    tl-e    cu  abilities    of  the 
I'  :  -    .1  di        ll:.'    th.it    the 

/ ' .-  ol  ill.  h  wen   'i.e  first  works  of  the  kind 

1  rd    Lull.,  ran    hy  mns  were  in- 

iced,  and  in  the  ret  ol   v-  hi.  h,  there- 

fore, the  n  v-  as  i  i. pi:  -it.-d  ;   lea  II  in- 

del's  P  n    i-oii.  d,  oilers  app  irenl  evi- 

-    ■  i  r.-i  ■- .  and  I  ie-  i  ons: mi  emp'.io  - 
ime  ri      nice,    in    tin-   (  ti  atorios  of 
Ciatm    ,r    I    others    that    immediately    followed, 
shows  th  it  its  ii-.-  must  have  been  general. 

I  re  three   Pa  ■  o       asci  ibed    to    Bach  ; 

llg  10  St     I-  lllipl  illtei],  ,-li)(l 

it-  auth  at;  l ione  1  on    intei nil  indiea- 

r  to  St.  J  ihn  is  print- 

-  veral  edil  ions  :  ami   the  thud,  according 

<o    vt  is   th"    work    llle let'     present      run- 

erai  ion,     nd  bj  fur  the  most  impoi  tant  of  th.  m 

I  -  •'  .  pi  ■•  ii-.  :d  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Lkomi  i  hurch  in  Leipzig,  at  the  livening 
s-  t  viea  ii  I  -  I  Friday,  1729  The  extraordi 
-  of  th.-  sci  r  i,  which  will  present- 
ly be  desci  ibi  d,  s  t  exti  nordinai  i  means 
must  h  ...  e  uei  n  emplo\  ed  in  this  pi  rfoi  m  ince. 
Ii  these  in.-  in-  were  adequate  to  t  he  i .  quire 
ii..  nt-  at:.,-  work,  and  if  that  chief  of  all  means 
-•-  a-  heai  d  with  religious  and 

il  susceptibility  to  its  beauties,  the  great 
tl  gi  -  Deyling  must  have  been  fully  accom- 
plished m  it.-,  performance.  After  tins  tl,,.  \\,{. 
ihew  Passi  ,  lay  in  forgetfulness    tin-  a  hundred 

in-i  • 5  not  to  have  been   performed  in 

ag  ii::  uni  il  its   revival    in    Berlin,   under 

tie-  youthful  Mendelssohn's  direction,  on  the  I  '.'th 

of  March,  1829.     This    important    event    in  the 

young  musician's  career — and.  indeed,  in  the  mu- 

■  le  present  century  —  is  fully  de- 

1   by  Eduard  1  'evrient,  in  his  /,'.  ■  -.'.. 
oj  .1/-  .  with  ali  its  inducing  i  ireumstan- 

..-:  ami  the   writer's  enthusiasm  for    the  work, 

his  participation  in  th  it  performai ,  and  his  ob- 

servation  of  the  influence  this  has  wrought  upon 
modern  musical  culture,  renders  his  account  most 
interesting.  The  success  of  the  Passion,  when  it 
was  awakened  from  its  hundred  years'  sleep,  led 
to  its  frequent  repetition  in  different  German 
where  it  i-  said  to  hold  th.-  same  popular 
esteem  that  Handel's  Messiah  does  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  led  to  the  investigation  of  other  works  of 
tl..-  master,  which  till  then  had  been  unknown; 
it  le.l  to    a    general    study    ol    Bach,    which    has 

I  from  the  !  md  of  his  birth  to  England  and 

America;  and  it  led  to  the  establisl :nt  of  the 

Bach-Gesellschaft,  for  bringing  to  light  and  re 
dering  universally  accessible  a  multit  ide  of  the 
composer's  labors,  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
world  had  hitherto  been  ignorant-  Mote  than 
ali  this,  in  value  to  tie-  musical  art.  is  the  fact 
that  this  second  birth  ot  the  most  important  work 
ot  the  master  helped  to  mould  the  minds  of  the 
three  greatest  German  musicians,  whose  activity 


f  " 

dates  from  since  the  occasion  of  that  Berli 


per- 


ITS 
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formanee  ;  for  the  traces  are  manifest  and  un- 
mistakable of  the  deep  rooted  influence  of  Bach 
throiighoul  the  writ in<js  of  tlio  departed  Felix 
Mendelssohn  and  Robert  Schumann,  and  the  now 
win  kino;  Johannes  Brahms. 

The  Matthew  Passion  comprises  the  2Gth  and 
27th  chapters  of  that  Evangelist's  gospel.  The 
first  Part  proceeds  to  the  56th  verse  of  the  26th 
rha  ter,  and  the  second  Part  includes  from  the 
57th  verse  of  this  to  the  last  verse  of  the  follow- 
ing i  hapter.  The  two  Parts  wore  originally  sep- 
ai.it' d  by  the  preaching  of  a  sermon — a  point  for 
particular  notice,  since  proving  how  especially 
the  work  was  integrated  in  the  Church  Service, 
and  showing  how  strongly  the  Lutheran  divines 
fell  upon  ;,  subject  upon  which  there  is  an  unlor- 
tunate  difference  of  opinion  nmong  English  au- 
thoritics  of  the.  present  day,  namely,  the  superior 
fitness  of  the.  church  to  any  other  edifice  for  the 
pet formance  of  oratorios.  The  Soliloquise  with 
Which  the  gospel  text  is  interspersed,  were  writ- 
ten under  the  pseudonym  of  Picander,  by  Chris- 
tian l'Yicdii  h  Henrici.  Their  poetical  beauty  is 
not  remarkable;  they  are  notable  rather  for 
a  kind  of  sentimental  person alism,  expatiating 
painfully  on  the  physical  sufferings  of  Jesus,  that 
belongs  more  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  time 
when  they  were  written  than  of  our  own.  These 
the  composer  has,  seemingly  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  for  purposes  of  musical  more  than  of 
dramatic  effect,  set  either  as  soliloquies  or  con- 
certed pieces ;  and  in  these,  in  a  performance 
out  of  church,  at  least,  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures ol  the  work  will  lie  found.  In  some  of 
them,  where  a  solo  part,  is  intermixed  with  cho- 
rus, the  former  is  defined  by  the  author  as  the 
Daughter  of  Zion,  or  as  Zion,  and  the  latter  as 
the  Faithful  ;  but  the  composer  makes  no  note  of 
these  allegorical  personifications,  which,  indeed, 
appear  to  lie.  arbitrary,  if  not  accidental,  since 
applied  to  some  and  not  to  other  of  the  inter- 
spersed verses.*  It  is  obviously  intended,  how- 
ever, that  whether  or  not  the  name  of  such  per- 
son be  indicated,  the  solo  parts  throughout  should 
represent  the  voice  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
that  the  chorus  should  stand  for  the  true  believ- 
ers who  are  gathered  under  her  wing  ;  in  this 
light  Bach  has  felt  and  interpreted  the  passages. 
The  chorals  with  which  the  gospel  text,  is  further 
interpolated,  are  selected  from  those  in  ordinary 
use.  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  consist  of  such 
as  specially  illustrate  the  several  points  of  the 
story  at  which  they  are  introduced.  These 
hymns — the  verses  nor  the  tunes — can,  unfortu- 
nately, never  produce  elsewhere  the  same  effect 
which  they  must  always  have  in  Germany,  where 
they  are  intertwined  with  the  fondest  and  most 
intimate  affections  of  sinners  and  hearers  from 
childhood.  In  England,  for  instance,  we  can  but 
admire  them,  as  we  do  those  in  Si.  Paul,  for  their 
abstract  musical  beauty,  since  they  are  to  us  di- 
vested of  all  those  strong  anil  endearing  associa- 
tions which  spring  from  life-long  familiarity,  and 
of  that  inseparability  of  words  from  notes  which 
connects  every  hymn  with  its  peculiar  occasion, 
and  thus  mak'.s  each  awaken  the  household  sym- 
pathy of  a  Teuton,  with  the  incident  to  whose 
enforcement  it  is- thus  applied. 

The  work  is  written  for  two  complete  choirs, 
each  consisting  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  full  orches- 
tra, and  organ.  I  depend  upon  the  authority  of 
Rochlitz  and  Rictz  for  stating  that  the  chorals 
were  originally  sung  by  the  congregation,  that  is, 
the  tunes,  of  course,  while  the  harmony  was  sus- 
tained by  the  two  choruses,  accompanied  by  the 
two  organs,  and  sometimes  other  instruments  of 
both  orchestras.  The  part  of  the  Evangelist,  or 
narrator,  is  assigned  thoughout  to  a  tenor,  and  it 
was  Deyling's  particular  injunction  that  this 
should  he  tl  e  singer  with  the  best  voice,  with  the 
must  articulate  enunciation,  and  with  the  best 
declamatory  powers  that  could  be  found — the 
Sims  Reeves,  in  fact,  of  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett's 
latest,  performance  of  the  work,  when  the  render- 
ing of  this  most  difficult  part  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  manifestation  that   the    public,    has   yet 

*  This  Is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Uinta's  description  of 
the  separate  vocal  and  instrumental  parts  and  of  the  score,  all 
ju  Bach's  handwriting ;  some  printed  editions  contain  these 

designations. 


witnessed  of  the  rare  ability  of  that  distinguished 
artist.  It  belongs  always  to  the  singer  of  the 
first  choir,  as  do  those  of  Peter,  Pilate,  Judas,  and 
the  priests  (written  fur  Im-scs).  of  the  suborned 
uiincsscs  (written  for  alto  and  tenor),  of  the 
maids  who  interrogate  Peter,  and  of  1'ilate's  wife 
(set  for  sopranos).  The  Tin  h:e,  to  use  the  an- 
cient definition,  or  phrases  for  the  multitude,  are 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  chorus  of  the  first 
choir  only,  sometimes  to  the  double  chorus,  dis- 
posed responsively  after  the  manner  with  which 
Israel  in  TSgypt  makes  us  happily  familiar,  some- 
times with  (he  two  choirs  singing  and  playing  the 
same.  The  reflective  pieces,  or  Soliloquise,  are 
appointed  to  the  solo  singers  of  the  two  choirs  in 
alternation,  so  that  all  shall  have  equal  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  performance.  Let  us 
imagine  the  scene  that  this  distribution  must 
have  necessitated  :  a  spacious  church,  invested 
with  all  the  solemn  associations  peculiar  to  the 
sacred  building,  wherein  the  edification  of  hearts 
and  souls  must  have  been  involved  in  the  artist's 
design  lor  the  erection  of  columns  and  windows; 
at  either  end,  the  capacious  orchestra  filled  with 
singers  and  instrumentalists,  whose  labor  is  ren- 
dered holy  by  the  occasion,  by  the  great  human 
thought  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  ex- 
plication of  this,  and  by  the  sanctuary  wherein 
it  is  celebrated  ;  towering  above  each  orchestra 
the  lofty  organ,  whose  time  honored  employment 
in  church  service  has  rendered  its  acceptance 
general  as  a  symbol  of  worship  ;  anil  in  the  great 
area  between  these  galleries  of  solemn  song,  a 
vast  public  surrounding  the  pulpit,  wherein  the 
presence  of  the  preacher  gives  sanction  and  sig- 
nificance to  the  whole,  every  one  imbued  with 
the  religious  truths  that  are  commemorated  ;  and 
all — the  little  children  who  are  learning  to  love 
the  right,  the  women  who  are  lovingly  teaching 
them,  and  the  men  who  are  defending  mother 
and  child  in  the  fond  task  of  mutual  duty — all 
taking  part  in  the  choral  hymns,  lifting  their 
common  voice  in  the  heartful  testimony.  Let  us 
imagine  this  scene — which  is  no  fabrication  of 
fancy,  but  a  feeble,  a  very  feeble  picture  of  a 
once  living  fact — and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  conceive  with  what,  impressions  the  congrega- 
tion withdrew  from  St.  Thomas's  Church  in 
Leipzig,  at  the  close  of  even-song,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, 1729. 

(To  he  Continued). 


thought  of  Weber,  and  finally  it  received  the  name 
<>l'  "  Von  W(  hi  i  's  last  Wale/.,"  thus  enshrouding  the 
beautiful  tribute  rendered  by  his  friends  to  his  memo- 
ry in  Keissiger's  "Last  Thought  About  Weber." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

"  Weber's  Last  Waltz." 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  few  years  ago  there  appeared 
an  article  in  a  New  York  magazine  upon  the  origin 
of  "Von  Weber's  Last  Waltz."  Weber  was  repre- 
sented in  his  dying  moments,  sitting  in  an  arm  chair 
supported  by  pillows  and  cushions,  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  attendants,  writing  with  trembling  fingers 
the  Waltz  which  bears  his  name. 

The  absurdity  of  the  story  is  sufficiently  apparent 
to  lead  one  to  look  for  a  more  plausible  history, 
which  I  wish  to  present  for  the  benefit  of  your  read- 
ers. I  received  it  from  a  fiend  and  pupil  of  Reissiger, 
who  is  its  real  author. 

There  was  a  popular  German  song  originated 
generations  before  Weber,  which  he  and  his  com 
rades  used  to  sing  together  while  returning  from 
their  pleasant  rambles  in  the  outskirts  of  Dresden. 

One  evening,  after  the  death  of  Weber,  a  company 
of  his  triends  were  returning  as  usual  from  their  fa- 
vorite resort,  when  one  of  them  thoughtlessly  began 
their  familiar  song,  hut  suddenly  ceased,  while  an- 
other sadly  remarked  :  "Hush,  boys  !  poor  Weber  is 
no  longer  here  to  sing  with  us ;  let  ns  go  home  in 
silence  ;"  and  they  passed  on  with  voices  hushed, 
their  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  their  hearts  with  sad- 
ness ;_i„  silence  hroken  only  hy  the  sweet  though 
plaintive  song  of  the  cuckoo  end  the  nightingale. 

Reissiger  composed  a  beautiful  harmony  to  their 
old,  familiar  melody,  and  called  it  "The  last  thought 
about  Weber."  It  was  thus  published  in  G>  rmany, 
but  in  France  it  bore  the  title,  "Le  dernier  pensee  de 
Weber  ;"  so  the  last  thought  about,  became    ihe    last 


Boccliei'ini.*' 

Misfortune  seems  to  have  obstinately  pursued  the 
great  artist,  of  whose  life  we  here  propose  giving  a 
rapid  sketch,  founded  upon  tin-  excellent  work  of  an 
erudite  musician,  M.  L.  1'iequoit 

Luigi  Roccherini  was  horn  at  Lucca,  on  the  1-fth 
January.  174(1.  lie  received  his  first  lessons  in  mu- 
sic frOm  his  father,  a  clever  performer  on  the  double- 
bass.  He  was  next  placed  under  the  Abbate  Van- 
nucci,  chapclmnster  at  the  cathedral,  and  then  went 
to  finish  his  studies  at  Koine.  His  favorite  instru- 
ment was  the  violoncello;  he  practised  it  most  zeid- 
onslv,  and  attained  a  high  degne  of  skill  upon  it. 

On  his  return  to  his"  native  city,  the  pieces  he 
played  there  were  enthusiastically  apalaided,  having 
previously  achieved  no  less  success  in  the  Pi  pal  cap- 
ital. People  did  not  ki  ow  which  to  almi.e  most: 
the  entrancing  execution  of  the  virtuoso,  or  the  style 
of  writing,  new  and  attractive  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  skilfully  adapted  to  a  class  of  compositions  up  to 
that  period  without  well-defined  form   and  character. 

B,  echerini  contracted  a  friendship  with  Manfredi, 
a  distinguished  violinist  of  the  Tartini  school.  Boih 
eaL'er  for  glory,  thev  resolved  to  visit,  the  great  cities 
and  capitals  o'f  the  Continent.  Confiding  their  for- 
tune to  the  same  future,  they  hade  farewell  to  their 
birthplace,  and  visited  successively  Turin,  and  some 
other  ciiies  of  Lomhardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  south 
of  France.  Their  talent  excited  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm everywhere.  After  this  trip,  which  appears 
to  have  been  prolonged  several  years,  the  two  friends 
reached  Paris  about  1768. 

Laehevardie're,  the  publisher,  introduced  them  to 
the  famous  Raron  de  Bagge,  as  celebrated  for  the 
patronage  he  extended  to  artists  as  for  his  incredible 
pretensions  as  a  violinist.  His  house  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  distinguished  musicians  in  Paris, 
among  them  Iwing  Gossee,  Gavinie's,  Capron,  and 
Duport,  senior.  It  was  before  this  areopagns  that 
the  Lurra  virtuoso  first  appeared.  Having  come 
oat  hon&rahly  from  the  test,  it  was  not  long  before 
thev  were  subjected  to  a  more  perilous  one,  namely  : 
their  dehut  at  the  Concert  Spiritnel,  where  all  the 
most  popular  artists  performed.  They  had  to  com- 
bat against  powei  fill  rivals,  whose  reputation,  long 
established,  had  no  need  to  fear  the  efforts  of  any 
one.  They  never  thought,  therefore,  of  surpassing 
them  hv  the  charms  of  their  playing.  Looking  for 
other  nieaus  of  success,  they  strove  less  to  surpass, 
than  to  touch,  their  audience,  by  presenting  them 
with  the  fresh  and  graceful  productions  of  Bocchen- 
ni's  genius,  rendered  with  the  fascination  which  is 
inherent  to  them  This  clever  notion  proved  favor- 
able to  the  strangers  ;  no  one  thought  of  comparing 
them  to  the  other  artists  ;  on  se  laissa  faire,  and  their 
triumph  was  secured. 

Welcomed  and  run  after  by  the  musical  worln, 
Roccherini  gave  the  preference  to  Mine.  Rrillon  de 
Jouv.  a  lady  then  as  celebrated  for  her  great  talent 
upon  the  harpsichord,  as  for  her  varied  acquirements 
and  her  amiability.  He  wrote  her  six  Sonatas  for 
Pianoforte  and  Violoncello  ;  they  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, worthy  of  him  who  composed  and  of  her  who 
inspired  them. 

Meanwhile  the  reputation  of  the  composer  and  that 
of  the  violinist  had  gone  on  increasing.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  praises  he  heard  bestowed  on  the  two 
fri  nds,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  urged  them  to  visit 
Madrid,  assuring  them  that  they  would  be  most  gra- 
ciously received  hy  the  Prince  of   Asturia,   who   was 

*  From  "Le  Guide  Musical  " 

t  "Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrnges  de  Boccherini,  snivie 
d'un  catalogue  raissonnede  toutes  ses  eeuvres.  tant  publiees 
qu'li  elites"     Paris.  1851,  octavo,  135  paces,  two  portraits. 

The  author,  51.  I'icquot.  was  twenty  years  collecting  his 
materials,  and  receding  nothing  to  rernler  them  as  eom- 
plete  as  possible.  A  great  number  of  manuscripts  in  Bccche- 
rino's  own  hat  dwriting,  most,  of  them  being  from  the  musical 
librarv  of  Armand  Seguin.  formerly  a  superior  officer  of  the 
commissariat;  the  collection  formed  by  that  amateur  of  all 
the  editions  of  whatever  worts  of  the  celebrated  composer 
Were  ever  published!  the  thematic  and  chronological  cata- 
logue drawn  up  by  Boccherini  himself  of  all  his  works,  ami 
for  the  which  1VI.  Picquot  was  indebted  to  the  great  violinist. 
Baillot—  ait  these  highly  important  documents,  and  lastly  the 
correspondence  lie  maintained  with  Boccherini's  jrrandson  in 
Madrid,  have  enabled  the  intelligent  biographer  to  invest  his 
book,  despite  the  creat  difficulties  such  a  task  presented,  with 
the  merit  of  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  a  quality  about 
which  our  critics,  at  so  much  a  page,  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves greatly  now-a-days. 

M.  Picquot  has  not  aimed  merely  at  drawing  up  a  catalogue 
as  correct  as  possible;  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  accompany 
every  work  with  bibliographical,  historical,  or  critical  obser- 
vations, in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  plan  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  pursue  in  compiling  the  catalogues  of  the 
works  of  all  great,  writers. 
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very  fonc]  of  music,  and  reigned  subsequently  under 
the  name  of  Charles  IV.  Charmed  with  the  propo- 
sal, which  seemed  to  promise  him  a   magnificent  In 

ture,  Boccherini  set  out  with  his  friend   n'n m t  t! nil 

of  170S,  rir  at  the  commencement  of  17C9,  for  the 
capital  of  Spain,  the  first  accompanied  hy  dreams  of 
glory,  the  second,  of  a  more  material  cast  of  mind, 
more  especially  sensible  to  the  favor  of  fortune. 

Boccherini  arrived  at  Madrid,  with  his  third  book 
of  Trios,  which  he  lost  no  line  in  dedicating  to  the 
Prince  of  Asturui.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  com- 
posed a  concerto  a  piu  stromenti  obbliqati.  What  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  these  two  works  <»n  the  mind 
of  the  King  and  that  of  lbs  eldest  son  in  Roccherini's 
favor,  we  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  great  composer  did  not  obtain  the  distinction  due 
to  his  merit,  since  neither  the  Kin"/,  nor  the  heir  pre- 

sumptive  tl gbt  of  taking  bain   into   their  service 

It  was  tln>  Infant,  !  ion  Louis,  brother  of  Charles  III., 
who  attoned  for  this  act  of  injustice.  We  observe, 
consequently,  that  from  this  same  year,  17G9,  Boc- 
cherini wrote  for  lbs  patron  six  quartetti  (engraved  as 
Op.  6)  which  he  dedicated  to  him,  assuming  the  title 
of  compositor*  e  virtuoso  di  camera,  di  S    .1      /.'..    Don 

Lnigi,  Infinite  d'Jspauia.     This    unique  qualificat 

was  invariably  repeated  on  tin1  title  page  of  all  Hoe 
cherini's  manuscripts,  without  any  other  titles  what- 
ever, till  the  Infant's  death,  which  occurred  on  7th 
August  1785,  From  that  date,  however,  wc  find 
Boccherini  enumerating  with  a  certain  amount  of 
complacency  the  other  titles  conferred  on  him.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  read  pretty  frequently,  "Composti  At 
Luiyi  Boccherini t  professor*  >li  mitsica  nil'  attual  scr- 
vizio  di  S.  M  C.t  compositore  di  camera  di  S  \L 
Prussianaedirp.tt.ore  del  concerto  delV  eccellenl 
senora,  Cotntessa  tit  Benavenfe,  Ditc/iessa  di  Ossuna,di 
Grandia,"  etc.,  etc.  Hut  he-  frequently  omits  tnosi 
of  his  titles,  retaining  only  thai  of  chamber  composer 
to  King  Frederick  William  II.,  from  whom  he receiv 
ed  a  pension,  and  for  whom  he  wrote,  from  17*7  to 
17'.17,  till  the  works  his  genius  produced  during  thai 
period. 

These  circumstances,  ignored  hy  all  his  biographers, 
evidently  prove  that,  for  the  first  sixteen  years,  ! 
cherini  had  no  patron  hut  the   Infant,    Don    Louis ; 
that  the  interest  which  Charles  ill   ami  the  Prince  of 
Asturia  did  him  the  honor  of  taking  in  him   was  ex 
tremely  problematical,  ami  that,  far  from    iindcrtak 
ing  to  compose  every  year  for  their    private    musical 
establishment  nine  pieces,  lie  did  not   even    think   of 
dedicating    to    them    a     single    work       From    17s7, 
lie  worked  exclusively  for  die  King  of  Prussia,  Fre  j 
crick  William  11.,  and  subsequently  foi   I. a   ion  II  in 
aparte. 

Boccherini  was  ton  conscious  of  his  own  worth, 
and  too  eager  for  glory  to  permit  the  finest  inspira- 
tions of  Ins  muse  to  !».•  buried  in  tie-  dusl  of  a  lihrarv, 
even  though  the  latti  r  were  a  royal  library  lie 
wanted  his  works  to  he  published  and  circulated,  and 
the  proof  of  tins  is  that,  when  composing  foi  the  pri 
vate  use  either  of  the  Infant  Ron  Louis,  oi  for  that 
of  Frederick  William  II,  or  tor  that  t*\'  Lucicn  Bon- 
aparte, he  sent,  indiscriminately,  copies  of  all  his 
productions  fo  those  foreign  publishers  who  enjoyed 
his  confidence. 

When  Boccherini  went  to  settle  in  Main,!,  the 
Prince  of  Asturia  led  at  the  head  of  hi-  musi  ail  es 
tablishment  Gnetano  Brunctti,  a  good  violinist  and 
distinguished  composer.  The  arrival  of  the  Lucca 
composer  excited  Brunctti's  jealousy,  for  he  ' 
be  should  hare  to  share  with  another  that  favoi 
win  ii  he  desired  to  preserve  for  himself  alone.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  sulitle  and  intriguing  mind,  Brunctti  neg- 
lected no  means  of  alienating  Ins  master  from  Boc- 
cherini. The  Prince  o(  Asturia.  however,  never 
showed,  his  real  feeling  for  Boccherini,  till  a  fortui 
tous  circumstance  placed  it  in  a  strong  light.  Don 
Louis,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Charles  I  V  ,  ihen  Prince 
of  Asturia,  look  Boccherini  on.-  day  to  his  nephew's 
in  order  that  the  Prince  might  hear  some  new  qnii 
ietti  of  tee  composer's.  The  music  was  opened  upon 
the  desks,  Charles  took  up  Ins  h.ne,  tor  he'nlwavs 
played  the  first  violin  part.  Now,  in  this  part,  there 
figured  a  run  which   was    very   lone:,   and   extremely 

monotonous.     The  two  notes    ('.  B,  (  ,  B,  v    i  i 

stantly  repeated  in  rapid  succession.  The  Prince  be- 
gan bravely,  and  continued  playing  ;  he  was  so  ah 
sorhc.d  by  what  he  was  doing  himself,  thai  he  did  not 
hear  the  ingenious  chords  which  imparted  inter  ■  •  to 
the  composition  as  a  whole.  lie  grow  impatient, 
and  his  had  humor  lenst  forth.  Laying  down  his 
violin,  he  rose,  and  said:  "It  is  pitiable  1  a  school- 
boy would  do  as  well  "—"lie  kind  enough  your 
Highness,  to  listen  to  what  the  second  violin  and 
tcnoi  aie  executing,  and  fo  the  pizzicato  executed  at 
the  same  time  by  the  violoncello ;  the  run  loses  its 
monotonous  character  directly  the  other  instruments 
take  part  in  the  conversation." — "C,  1!,  < ',  1'.,  for 
half  an  hour !  A  lively  conversation  !  Schoolboy's 
music  ;  had  schoolboy's  music,  too!" — "Before  pro- 


nouncing such  an  opinion,  your  Highness,  a  person 
ought  to  he  capable  of  judging!" — 'Ins  lent  scoun- 
drel," exclaimed  Charles  ami  springing  forward  with 
rage,  he  seized  Boccherini  by  Ins  clothes.  Bearing 
him  in  his  extended  arms,  lie  thrust  him  out  of  [he 
window,  and  held  him  hanging  in  the  air.  "Ah  ! 
think  of  your  religion  Prince '"  exclaimed  the  Prin- 
cess oi  Asturia  At  these  words,  the  Prince  turned 
halt  round  upon  In.  heel,  and  Boccherini,  thus  hornc 
hack  again  inside,  was  tiling  violently  into  the  next 
room. 

The  new  King  of  Spain,  the  successor  of  Charles 
111,  could  never  forge!  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Prince  of  Asturia  Nevertheless,  he  thought  he 
made  the  rights  ofiiis  offended  majesty  square  with 
the  patronage  which  it  was  his  glory  to  hestowonnr 
tists,  by  confirming  the  allowance  which  the  King, 
Ins  father,  had  granted  Boccherini,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  Infant,  Don  Louis.  But  lie  en 
tented  himself  with  this,  and  would  neither  see  the 
composer  again  nor  even  play  his  music.  All  the 
solicitations,  all  the  prayers  of  those  who  sought  to 
induce  hwn  to  entertain  once  again  better  am!  more 
just  sentiments  were  so  badly  received  that  the  name 
of  the  great  man  ceased  to  he  pronounced  at  Couri 
"Who  still  speaks  to  me  of  I!  h  cherini,"  In-  replied 
abruptly  to  those  unlucky  individuals  who  pleaded 
for  the  musician.  "Boccherini  is  dead;  let  thai  bo 
well  known  ;   and  Jet  mo  hear  no  more  aboil!    him  !" 

Bearing  wnh  !uni  everywhere  his  implacable  ha 
tied,  if  he  happened  to  meet  In  his  walks  the  poor 
fellow  in  disgraeo,  though  he  saluted  courteously 
one  else,  he  prcten  led  no;  to  observe  him,  ore 
cisely  >16  though  he  had  never  known  Mm  This 
hatred,  kept  up  and  heightened  by  the  jealousy  of 
Brunctti,  never  cm-, si  to  toi  ment,  like  a  i 
worm,  the  inconsolable  and  too  sensitive  Boccherini, 

distinguished,  as  Ins  only  set  off,   by  tl tnptv  title 

of  organist  in  part  'jus  of  the  Royal  chapel.  It  was 
in  allusion  to  the  duly  winch  lie  did  not  perform,  hut 
which  was  the  reason  assigned  for  granting  him  t lie 
modest  salary    that   la-   enjoyed  subsequently  to  Ins 

pit 's   decease,   thai  he   sometimes   added    to  the 

titles  of  his  scores  the  words  1  attual  wvizio  di 
&  '/  '  .  to  inM1:i  ,  no  doubt,  thai  In-  held  him-  ■!;' 
at  tic  Kind's  disposal 

Thus  sliehmd  mid  despised,    Boccherini   made  up 
Ins  nun  1  to  find,  beyond  ihe  limits  ol    spam,    somi 
one,  of  a  more  just  ami  more  enlightonc  I  mind,  who 
would  appreciate  him  as  he  deserved      Am  ing  those 
reigns  who  were  very  fond  of  music,   Frederick 
William  II    was  then   distinguished    as   much    I 
munificence  to  artists,  as   by  his  passionate  taste  (or 
the  violoncello,  which    he    played   admirnhly       Boo 
cherini  thought  of  dedicating  to  him  one  ol  his  works, 
and  carried  out  Ids  purpose  through    lie-  medium  of 
the  Prussian  ambassador  al  the  Courl  ol  M  i  Irid      I 
was  not  long  before  he  received  from  the  roi  il  virtu- 
oso  a  nto-t  gracious  letter,  accompanied   bv  a  superb 
snuff  I" ix.  filled  with  ducat-,  and  a  diploma       C 
ber  Musician  to  his   Majesty.     From   that    day,  Bo 
cherini  wrole  exclusively   lor   Frederick   William  II., 
as  is  proved   In    ad    hi-    manuscripts    subsequent  to 

17s7,     Ten  years  passed  In  in  this  manner,  witl r 

making  any  change  m    Boccheriui's    position.     The 

loss  of  his  lirsf   patron,   tie-   Intuit   Don    I.. mi-,  ren- 

I  still  more   sensible    by  the    in  of  the 

Court,  had  caused  lam  to  lead  a  retired   life,  divided 

ivecn  his  attention  to  a  numerous   family,   Ids   la- 

I     -    oil  the   excrci f  gentle    pietv.     Endowed 

with  a  fancy  ami  fertility,  both  equally  marvellous, 
and  drawing  his  inspirations  seeming  ■.  from  an  in- 
exhaustible  source,  he  took  up.  laid  aside,  and  re- 
-an icd  lo-  pen  with  the  same  facility,  and  without  the 
current  of  his  ideas  suffering  the  leasi  in  • 
quence. 

When  the  bell  of  the  parish  church  was  heard,  he 

left  the  pen  for  tie-  prayer  Look.     A  stranger  to  the 

world  which  ignored  him,  and   living  a   religious  life 

bosom  of   ins   family,    sum  unded   by   a    few 

friend-,  an  1  obligi  die.  ■    the  '.  inlon 

cello,  in  consequence  of  spitting  Id 1 ,  he  forw 

his  compositions  to   the   Prussian    monarch    without 
heard  them   performed,     What  a   pleasiire  it 
must  have  been  tohim,  ther  fore  when,  h 
the  acquainl  o    the  Marquis  de   ii  mavente,  he 

was  enabled,  twice  a  week,  to  heai  th  ■  d  ili  :ious  in- 
pirations  of  his  muse.  Twice  married,  Boccherini 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  immediatclv  after  each 
other,  two  grown  up  daughters,  and  ;,,  see  his  si  cond 
win  expire  in  a  lit  of  apoplexy.  Bat  this  sad  and 
cruel  separation,  which  embittered  the  remainder  of 
la-  days,  del  not  exhaust  the  rigor  of  destiny  He 
sustained  a  fresh  blow  by  the  death  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II  ,  which  deprived  him  of  the  greater  pari  of 
In-  mode- 1  income  Thus  pursued  and  overwhelmed 
by  his  misfortunes,  the  great  man  supported  hi-  woes 
like  a  (  du  i-tian.  When  th"  I'oi.  h  Re  uibl  c  -  '•  ct- 
ed  to  represent  if  at  Madrid  an  enlightened  lover  of 
art,  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  who  knew  how   to  welcome 


and  lo  honor  talent,  Boccherini  placed  nuderhi    paf 
rotiage    six     quintets    lor    the     piano,     dedicated   to 

France      From  [ha!  n au  tin  ami  i    nuloi     ' 

fable  and  purse  w.  re  at  lie-  disposal  of  ihe  ei 
ted  artist.  Boccheriui's  old  nee  appeared  to  hi  be- 
yond the  reach  of  fresh  vicissitudes.  Til's  was  a 
mi  lake!  The  recall  ol  Lucien  and  tie-  crave  slate 
of  events  combined  to  plunge  him  into  renewed  dis- 
tress 

It  was  after  the  death  of  Frederick  William  II 
that  11  iccherini  began  to  achieve  some  little  celchrj 
ii  among  his  adopted  compatriots,  in  tie-  midst  of 
whom  lie  bad  lived  thirty  years  without  th  iir  In  ing 
aware  ol  fhe  existence  ol  such  a  person.  The  follow- 
ing we-  the  way  in  which  In-  re|  utation  was  extend- 
ed among  the  higher  classes,  and  was  am  tided  with 
some  digit!  pecuniary  ad  \  antage  to  bin 

The  M  irquis  Be  laventc  exn  lied  upon  the  guitar, 
an  instrument  den-  to  every  true  Spaniard  He 
begged  Boccherini  to  write  a  guitar  pan  I'm  him  in 
any  quartet-  he  mighl  cl !,  at  loo  liun  s  each  quar- 
to! Some  other  rich  amateurs  did  the  same.  Des- 
pite the  resources  which  he  derived  loi  the  un  men: 
from  this  work,  such  was  ! be  po vet  eli  ditlu! 

composer,  that,  when  Mine..  Gail  saw  him  a!  Madrid, 
inlS03.be  h:ul  only  one  room  for  himscll  and  his 
family  When  he  wanted  to  work  quii  ily.  he  retired, 
by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  into  a  son  ol  t leu  pent- 
house, constructed  against  the  wall,  ami  garnished 
Willi  a  i  hair,  a  table,  and  an  old  tenor,  minus  llirCC 
stl    llgs          II    was  while   hi-   all  ill  s    welc    III     tins    preea- 

i  .  thai  In-  siricl  i  r  ibiiy  caused  him  to  refuse 
10(10  francs  foi  a  'hie. .pan  Stabat,  because  he  had 
previously  promised  lo  lei  Stieber,  the  publisher, 
It  t\  e  ii  i,  a  les  ;  than  a  thii  i  ol  the  .11111      At  length, 

oi    1  '■■■  hel 1  by  -01  tows,  |l  e  L-real  at  tisi  expired,  al 

deat  illu  3  .  on  tie'  28lll  May,  I  Si   i,  agi  il  sixty 

live         111-    Inn,  ral,   a-    lie   ties!    BS   Ills   lile,  had  no  | ip 

about     it,   and    his    sole   escort    consisted    ol    a    lea 
Al  the  present  (lay  there     is    only    one    descendant 

living  of  the  celebrated  composer.  All  his  children 
are  di  1  I  The  last,  1  Ion  Jose,  keopci  ol  1  lie  records 
-  :,  Marquis  of  Seralbo,  died  in  December,  1847, 
leaving  11  son,  lion  Fernando  Boccherini, a  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  at  Madrid,  and  the  only  one 
who  hears  tin-  grcal  name. 

Bocclierini's   original  works,   not  including  those 
for  the  voice,  consist  of  dim  piece-,  published  mid  un 
I  l/us.    U  -     d. 


Our  Amateur  Musical  Societies. 
1  X  1:  w     i' 0  UK). 

Afll   RII   AN. 

1  wo  spoke  Oi    0U1   <  daman   mil    i- 

cal  clubs,    their    system    of   organization,    the    work 
they  accomplished,  and   the  pleasures    they  enjoyed 
In  the  present  one  we  will  icier  to  tie-  besl   known  of 
musical  societies  ol  the  city  composed  ol  Anna 
ins 

Ami  first  let  ns    -ay    that     the    greal    want    that    wc. 
have  in  this  direction  is  n  chorus  woi thy  of  lie 

I  the  metropolis       So  many  jealousies  are  and 

have  '"  en  at  wot  k  thai  it  has     ei  me  I   impos- 

ithi  .    in  ot  ■■   hod     a    really  strong  choral 

: We  have  a  sufficiency   of  gi  crs,  but 

tin  i  have  subdii  ided  them.,  Ives  into  huh'  hand-, 
and  dissipated  their  strength  without  any  compensat- 
ing gain. 

V,  e   lool    foi  w  at  d   1  1  the  lime  w  hen  50ITIC  ruall   with 
'    I    brains,  an  1   icy     he     tie'    reek    'A  ill  col- 

Iccl    a  gcther  a    soi  icty    1  apable    of  performing  the 

greaf  works  of  th atorio  writers  in  a  fitting    man- 

nor,  and  will  proiidi  if  wiih  a  suitable  singing-ball. 
Perhaps  the  forthcoming  Beethoven  festival  may  stim- 
ulate me  right  spun  and  help  on  this  desirable  end. 
Mi  ;.  ■  ■       Rosti  ti,  w  rh  it.  noble  Handel  and  Haydn 

S tv,  looks  almost  with  derision  on  oui    feeble  nt- 

inging       Ami  « in  find  our  0      . 

dation  in  referring  with  pride  to  the  glorio  1 
,  oi  the   P   ilhat  monic    So.  iety,    to    which-  no 

older  city   in   the    I'm  ni    has  "tie  at  all   lo    compare    Ml 

numbers  or  in    excellence,    and    which     indeed    may 

with  the  I  ii  "■  ""I:  an-,  the 

Psiris  Conservatoire,  and  the  other   famous  orchestras 

01    laiiop. 

['he  0  dest  of  our  choral  so  tidies  and  the  most  nu- 
merous  :-    the    Harmonic.       'lie-    eld    Mendcl.-sohn 

1  .   on  was  an  offsl t  from   the   Harmonic,  and   the 

Berge  1  hot  il  I  'on  was  an  ofTshoof  from  tic  presenl 
Mendelssohn  Union— a  very  fair  example  of  the  way 
in  when  on:  clubs  dilute  their  strength  The  Har- 
monic So.  iety  was  organized  in  1852,  and  has  bci  a, 
during  most  of  11-  existence,  undi  r  the  Ii  ■■■  lership  of 
Id    ■  iv, ,  Morg  un    and  llniei  --the  last-named  Ik  ing 

■        .    ductor  and  main  -lay  ol  the  society. 

The  best  gifi  that  this  organization  brings  to  the  pub- 
lic i-  tl.-'  annua!   p.  u  h  aauale  e  on  Chi  ■  -tin..-  nij 
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the  Messiah,  a  noble  lask  persisted  in  steadfastly  for 
eighteen  yours.  This  i  ill the  only  public  ap- 
pearance that  the  society  at  present  makes.  They 
work  diligently  al  the  grcai  compositions  of  thomns 
ters  at  their  practice  hall,  which  is  the  lecture  room 
of  Dr.  Crosby's  church  on  Fourth  Avenue. 

Much  discouragement  exists  in  the  society:  firstly, 
becuuso  they  cannot  get  their  members  t"  attend  re- 
hearsals  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  public  won't  in- 
leresl  itself  in  oratorio  music.  This  discouragement 
Iris  extended  itself  to  the  conductor,  Mr  Ritter,  who 
appeared  the  other  day  in  the  World  in  a  very 
gloomy  letter,  in  which  ho  refers  to  the  many  obsta- 
cles that  he  and  the  society  have  to  contend  with 
Out  of  some  three  hundred  members,  not  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  can  be  gathered  at  the  rehearsals, 
and  tins  is  a  chill  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
do  come.  Heavy  lines  fail  to  meet  the  difficulty,  for 
then  the  delinquents  resign.  The  Mendelssohn 
Union  languishes  under  the  same  trouble.  List  year 
it  received  a  stimulus  from  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Thomas  and  the  co  operation  of  his  orchestra,  and 
brought  out  under  those  auspices  some  compositions 
of  the  highest  excellence  ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
orchestra  bavins;  "gone  a-roaming,"  the  Union  has 
disappeared  from  public  notice. 

The  Berge  Choral  Union  is,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
posed i  Is. ssionists  from    the  Mendelssohn  Union. 

It.  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Ber^e,  the 
well  known  organist  of  St.  Stephen's  church,  and 
though  not  very  efficient  in  point  of  numbers  is  full 
of  zeal  and  of  faith  in  its  leader.  This  society  lias 
given  but  one  concert  this  season,  and  that  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  December,  at  t he  Hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  An  oratorio 
by  Gounod,  entitled  Tohios,  was  then  brought  out 
for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  this  coun- 
try. The  president  of  the  association  is  Mr.  John  A. 
I  ioillVey  ;  its  affairs  are  administered  with  discretion  ; 
and  the  compositions  that  are  performed  are  of  a  high 
standard,  and  are  mostly  of  a  religious  character. 

The  youngest  organization  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  ecclesiastical  music  is  the  Church  Music  Associa- 
tion. It  came  into  existence  the  present  winter,  and 
gave  its  first  concert  on  the  1 2th  of  January.  The 
other  societies  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  indeed 
the  most  of  those  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  this  ar- 
ticle, are  made  up  of  members  of  the  different  church 
choirs  of  the  city  ;  but  the  Church  Music  Association 
has  recruited  from  another  class — those  of  our  ama- 
teurs of  the  highest  social  position.  The  enterprise 
was  set  on  foot  by  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  upon  the  executive  committee  are  the 
names  of  ladies  equally  well  known.  The  chorus  is 
composed  of  nearly  all  the  most  famous  of  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  city,  such  as  Mis*  Parker,  Miss  Reed, 
the  Rev.  Wm.FI.  Cooke,  Mr.  Horace  Bury,  Mis. 
Woolscy  Johnson,  Mrs.  Geo.  T,  Strong,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur, Mrs.  David  Watts,  and  others  of  like  character. 
This  organization  has  a  wide  field  entirely  to  iiself, 
for  there  arc  hundreds  of  amateurs  of  musical  cultiva- 
tion in  this  city,  who  have  never  felt  willing  to  join 
any  chorus  that  sane  for  money,  or  in  other  words, 
to  become  public  singers,  but  who  are  not,  only  too 
glad  to  identify  themselves  with  a  society  like  this, 
supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  mem- 
bers, giving  private  concerts,  and  having  only  invited 
audiences.  The  concerts  take  place  at  Steinway 
Hall.  The  first  one,  given  on  the  1 2th  instant,  was 
undoubtedly,  in  point  at  least  of  the- character  of  the 
audience,  the  most  brilliant  ever  known  in  this  city 
As  the  invitations  intimated  to  the  quests  ifiar  they 
were  expected  to  come  in  evening  dress,  the  large 
hall  was  tilled  with  an  audience  of  unusually  brilliant 
not  to  say  gorgeous  appearance.  The  chorus  was 
even  more  elaborately  dressed  than  the  audience,  anil 
the  honest  German  orchestra  looked  thoroughly  as- 
tmished  to  find  itself  hemmed  in  between  such  unac 
customed  splendors.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  used 
t  say  that  the  dandies  made,  in  a  fight,  bis  bravest 
officers  ;  and  certainly  this  chorus  in  its  powdered 
hair  and  di  imonds  sang  as  valiantly  as  though  fhev 
were  dressed  in  homespun,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
cert in  an  omnibus. 

The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  subscription  Fifty 
per  ons  formed  tie'  nucleus,  subscribing  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  having  some  twenty-five  tickets  for 
each  concert  anil  rehearsal,  wherewith  to  invire  their 
friends.  The  music  was  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  and 
fie  first  part  of  Oberon.  The  conductor  is  Dr  James 
Pl'cIi,  who  received  his  musical  doctorate  from  Ox- 
ford. There  are  various  opinions  as  to  his  eompe- 
t  nev  as  a  conductor,  though  there  is  lint  one  as  to 
bis  energy  and  good  will.  At  the  rehearsals  Ids 
frantic  shouts  at  his  chorus  can  be  heard  over  the 
din  of  chorus  and  instruments,  and  bis  natural  ener- 
gy even  at  tho  concert  found  expression  in  heating 
time  with  bis  feet,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  bis 
audience  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  orchestra.  Mr, 
Pcch  has  been  accustomed  to    drill    refractory  choir 


boys,  ami  treats  the  "silken  wonders"  who  compose 
Ins  chorus  much  after  the  fashion  that  be  has  applied 
to  the.  unruly  urchins.  A  German  orchestra  is  al 
ways  restless  under  any  but  a  German  leader,  and 
so  there  is  some  trouble  already,  and  quite  probably 
more  brewing,  in    the   would  lie   harmonious   Church 

Association.      Two  > 'C  conceits  arc  to  be  given  by 

tic  society  this  winter,  one.  on  the  1st.  of  March  and 
the  other  on  the  18th  of  May.  At  the  first,  Haydn's 
Sixteentli  Mass  and  .Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise 
are  to  be  performed;  at  the  hitler,  Beethoven's  diffi- 
cult Mass  in  C,  which    will   sift    the    pretension,  and 

ea| ities  ol  this  (bonis  of  the  elect  to  the  uttermost, 

and  the  second  part  of  Oberon. 

Several  of  our  leading  teachers  of  music  have  clubs 
under  their  direction.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  are  those  under  the  charge,  severally  of  Mr  l.'i 
varde,  Mr.  Abella,  and  Mr.  Mosenthal.  This  last 
gentleman,  who  is  the  accomplished  organist  of  Cal- 
vary church,  has  the  direction  of  two  clubs,  one  for 
mixed  voices,  the  moving  spirits  in  which  are  ladies, 
and  which  is  to  make  its  first  public  appearance  at  a 
concert  to  be  given  at.  the  Christian  Association 
Booms  on  the  29th  of  this  month,  for  some  charity, 
and  will  then  sing  some  of  Mendelssohn's  four-part 
songs  and  a  cantata  by  Spoltr. 

The  other  association  is  composed  of  mnlo  voices 
alone,  and  is  known  as  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club 
This  society  consists  of  about  thirty  singing  members 
and  seventy-five  subscribers.  They  give  four  con- 
certs during  the  winter  to  invited  guests.  Mr.  Mo- 
senthal has  brought  the  club  to  a  high  point  of  finish, 
and  has  made  them  formidable  rivals  of  the  Licder- 
kranz  and  the  Arion,  which  societies  they  equal  in 
the  delicacy  of  their  singing,  though  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Germans  give  them  otherwise  a  great 
advantage.  The  music  performed  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Glee  Club  consists  entirely  of  German  four-part 
songs,  though  English  versions  of  the  words  are  used 
instead  of  the  original.  The  next  concert  of  this 
society  takes  place  on  the  26th  of  this  month  at  Ly- 
ric Hall.  The  (dub  is  usually  assisted  by  some  dis- 
tinguished amateur  vocalist  and  a  pianist. 

The  Eight  o'Clock  Club — so  called  from  its  hour 
of  assembling  — is  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Abel- 
la.  Its  rehearsals  are  held  at  the  private  bouses  of 
the  members.  Miss  Chapman  is  the  President  of 
the  Club,  Mr.  Pierrenont  Edwards  (English  Vice- 
Consul)  is  the  Vice  President,  Dr.  Mason  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Signor  Martinez  (an  artist  of  some  distinc- 
tion) the  Treasurer.  This  society  confines  itself 
mostly  to  the  Italian  school  of  music.  They  give 
three  concerts  this  winter,  the  first  of  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  the  other  two 
later  in  the  season.  Some  admirable  soloists  belong 
to  the  Eight  o'Clock  Club,  and  their  concerts,  to 
which  only  invited  guests  are  admitted,  are  of  a  very 
select  and  social  character,  and,  like  those  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  private  drawing  room  concerts  on  a  large  scale 

The  Rivarde  Club  is  under  the  leadership  of  the 
well  known  teacher  of  vocal  music  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  consists  mostly  of  those  who  arc,  or  who 
at  one  time  have  been,  his  pupils  The  club  has 
shown  great  enterprise,  and  last,  year  organized  an 
orchestra,  partly  amateur  and  partly  professional, 
wlti  'h  accompanied  the  soloists  and  played  overtures 
by  Mozart,  A ubcr,  and  other  composers.  The  con- 
certs are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  are  given  at 
Apollo  Hall.  About  two  thousand  invitations  are 
issued  to  each  concert.  As  in  the  case  nf  the  Church 
Music  Association,  the  Mendelssohn  Club,  and  the 
Eight  o'clock  Chili,  cards  of  admission  are  obtaina- 
ble only  for  love,  not  money.  Many  of  Mr.  Rivar- 
de's  pupils  have  shown  great  proficiency  and  talent, 
and  have  made  the  concerts  of  the  club  of  a  greater 
excellence  than  most  of  the  public  concerts  given  in 
the  city.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  a  vocalist  to 
sing  with  an  orchestra  :  it  sustains  the  voice  so  admi- 
rably and  supports  the  singer  in  every  way,  and  this 
advantage  the  members  of  this  club  have  over  all  the 
others. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  about  our  madrigal 
clubs.  Of  these,  unfortunately,  there  are  two  where 
there  should  be  but  one.  The  same  lack  of  unity 
and  the  same  feelings  of  jealousy  that  have  disinte- 
grated our  oratorio  societies  have  broken  the  madri- 
gal society  into  two  parts,  One  half  is  singing  under 
the  direction  of  Dr  Brown,  an  eminent  homoeopa- 
thic physician,  and  besides  the  madrigals  is  rehears- 
ing the  fine  "Antigone."  music  written  by  Mendels- 
sohn to  the  Sophocles  tragedy  ;  while  the  other  half, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  A.  Johnson,  gave 
on  Tuesday  evening  a  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  eon- 
si-ting  of  an  admirably  selected  programme  of  these 
enjoyable,  fresh,  vigorous  old  works. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  brief  account  we 
have  given  of  our  amateur  clubs  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  musical  talent,  in  this  city,  and  that  it  is  crys- 
tallizing into  forms  that    will  lead   to  great  pleasure 


for  time  who  participate  as  well  as  for  those  who 
listen.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  none  of  these 
clubs  are  led  by  Americans,  which  is  another  evi- 
dence of  what  we  said  in  a  former  article,  that  people 
here  were  simply  in  a  state  of  pupilage  as  to  music. 
Most  of  the  clubs  we  have  nailed  have  sprung  up 
within  a  few  years,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  as  musical  taste  i-  fostered,  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped, more  will  follow.  The  tendency  of  them  all 
is  excellent.  They  cultivate  a  taste  for  a  high  class 
of  music,  they  substitute  a  refilled  and  rational  mode 
ol  enjoyment  for  endless  dancing  parties,  they  bring 
people  of  similar  tasies  into  closer  social  contact, 
strengthen  the  bond-  of  friendship,  and  in  every  way 
are  a  help  to  culture  of  every  kind  — Nation. 


The  Pope  and  Church  Music. 

(From  the  London  Orchestra). 

Rome  is  now  crammed  with  all  that  is  learned 
anil  distinguished  in  the  Roman  Church,  assem- 
bled tor  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  declar- 
ing its  chief  tin.'  greatest  despot  upon  earth,  and 
ile.  veeing  orders  and  interdicts  which  can  only 
tend  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Papacy  as  a 
power  in  Europe  and  certain  disruption  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body.  The  Committees  have  been 
appointed  ;  and  we  had  hoped  lhat  the  subject 
of  church  music  would  have  formed  an  early  and 
a  foremost  consideration  ;  but  this  assembly  of 
bishops  appear  to  have,  lost  sight  of  its  real  use 
and  value  in  their  zeal  to  define  doctrines  and 
powers  which,  if  not  over-ruled,  will  cause  a 
breach  of  the  peace  throughout  Christendom. 
Italy  has  been  the  source  of  all  art-music  in  the 
sanctuary  from  the  times  of  S.  Gregory  and 
(initio  if  Arc,/,  i,  if  there  be  excepted  the  period  of 
the  dire  wars  in  mediaeval  times  when  the  Flemish 
musicians  so  vigorously  and  skillfully  carried  on 
the  advance,  and  were  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
composers  of  France.  There  was  a  time  when 
Rome  was  gl  nl  to  seek  musical  aid  from  Flanders 
and  Picatdy,  when  the  chapels  and  churches  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Princes  of  Italy  were  filled  with 
choirs  uf  Flemish  and  French  growth,  and  when 
the  popular  new  Mass  was  the  production  not  of 
a  Roman  or  Venetian  composer,  but  of  a  foreign- 
er from  the  north.  Goudimel,  the  master  of  Pal- 
estrina,  learnt  his  art  in  France;  Adrian  Willaert 
studied  in  Holland  ;  and  the  great  school  of 
Venice  owed  its  birth  to  the  Dutchman,  J.  Mon- 
ton,  whose  favorite  pupil  Constanza  Porta  did  so 
much  for  the  advance  of  great  counterpoint 
throughout  Italy.  In  return  Italy  educated  Lulli, 
the  man  who  recreated  music  in  France;  made 
Rameau,  its  great  teacher  ;  and  indirectly  made 
our  Henry  Purcell,  the  only  genius  in  this  coun- 
try scliolastically  educated  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
musical  art.  His  education,  unfortunately  for 
England  and  English  church  music,  was  not  fol- 
lowed up,  although  we  cm  plainly  trace  its  high 
value  in  the  works  of  Humphries,  and  its  pale  re- 
flection in  the  sweet  anthems  of  VVeldon.  All 
that  Henry  Purcell  did  in  the  creation  of  phrase, 
the  forms  of  melody,  the  disposition  of  the  new 
tonal  chromatic  harmony  came  from  Italian  teach- 
ing ;  and  great  as  was  this  composer  in  counter- 
point and  musical  design,  the  whole  intention, 
power,  and  beauty  was  the  reflection  of  a  warm- 
er and  a  higher  luminary.  The  School  of  Rome 
lias  been  a  great  school;  and  although  Venice, 
Naples,  and  Bologna  have  severally  supplied  the 
finest  of  models  in  ecclesiastical  composition,  it 
can  never  be  forgotten  that  Palestrina  and  his 
pupils  first  shot  ahead,  gave  the  ex  imples,  and 
perfected  the  style.  Rome  instructed  all  Europe 
in  every  branch  of  the  arts.  In  music  for  the  vio- 
lin, the  organ,  the  orchestra  ;  in  the  song  and 
recitative,  the  sonata  and  the  concerto,  the  mo- 
tet and  the  Mass.  lb. me  and  Italy  preceded  all 
other  countries  anil  furnished  the  world  with  its 
chefs  d'ecuvre.  In  refinement  of  execution  in  in- 
strumental music  she  stood  foremost,  and  long 
maintained  her  superiority  in  all  methods  of  vo- 
calization. It  has  been  said  that  much  of  this 
pre-eminence  was  the  result  of  climate  and  the 
natural  organization  of  the  Italian,  but  we  should 
rather  incline  to  attribute  it  to  the  high  value 
put  upon  music  by  the  priesthood,  and  the  great 
pains  taken  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  to  lay 
down  the  true  principles  of  education  in  the  art 
and  science.     The    conservatoires    possessed  the 
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finest  models,  and  art  and  science  was  taught 
orally,  the  master  spoke  the  word  and  did  the 
tiling — the  true  way  by  which  the  most  accom- 
plished artists  have  ever  been  taught. 

Rome  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  authority,  and 
lias  lost  her  supreme  sway  over  the  destinies  of 
music  in  Christendom.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
general  knowledge  of  music  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  but  the  great  body  of  musicians  is  not 
a  learned  body,  and  there  lias  been  a  sensible. 
decay,  if  not  degradation,  in  the  production  of 
music  for  this  city  of  churches.  There  is  no  rare 
talent,  and  not  much  that  surpasses  mediocrity. 
The  Pope  forbids  the  ojicra,  eschews  the  brilliant 
Mass  of  the  last  century,  and  places  his  ban  upon 
the  extravagances  of  the  French  church  school 
ot  the  present  day.  There  is  no  progress,  I'  r 
there  is  no  patronage  ;  no  modification,  for  there 
is  no  education  :  no  impulse  to  genius,  for  tin-re  is 
no  care,  no  zeal,  and  no  nurture.  The  Council, 
we  hear,  intend  to  discuss  some  outside  and  un- 
important matters;  such  as  whether  or  not  the 
antique  Gregorian  shall  for  the  future  be  written 
on  five  lines  instead  of  four;  whether  or  not  the 
"M  cantilenas  shall  be  measured  oil'  in  language 
rhythms,  and  the  ancient  music  ot  the  church  lie 
l  wisted  into  certain  fixed  metrical  shapes  ;  wheth- 
er or  not  women's  voices  shall  be  permitted, or  all 
soprano  singing  be  abandoned,  and  the  Mass  be 
made  a  composition  lor  equal  voices.  All  this  is 
very  -illy  and  laughable  enough  when  proceeding 
from  old  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  ever  in  thu 
right,  and  by  no  possibility  in  the  wrong.  The 
hierarchy  of  the  Roman  ('lunch  may  determine 
to  know  nothing  of  music  outside  their  church, 
they  may  in ■<■  what  is  going  on  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  England;  bul  there  will  be 
no  miracle  vouchsafed  in  Home,  no  special  varia- 
tion of  the  laws  of  cause  and  efl'ect.  li  11  l 
chews  the  training  ot' a  composer,  if  she  d 
to  foster  public  and  special  academies  for  tie-  ci  e 
alion  and  continuance  of  her  church  music,  it' 
she  will  not  give  her  children  the  educati  >n  nec- 
essary lor  the  result,  she  must  be  content  to  go  on 
with  what  sin-  has,  thank  her  stars  for  Palcstrina 
and  his  disciples,  and  shut  her  eyes  and  ears  to 
what  Providence  affords  to  those  who  put  the 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  foal  the  benefit  of  so 
doing.  There  is  no  reaping  without  sowing  ;  and 
if  Home  persists  in  refusing  all  till  j  ■  she  must 
teed  on  tin-  sheaves  of  p  i-t  harvests  and  lo 
ward  to  the  linn's  of  scant  and  starvation.  Never 
was  the  tine  ;n  the  history  of  i hr  Church  so  press- 
ing and  so  important  as  now.  The  traditional 
features  of  ecclesiastical  music  are  all  changing; 
eounterpoinl  has  !"-i  itr-  languagi  <:  the 

new  motets  and  anthems  are  a  string  of  chords, 
or  a  bad  organ  voluntary  ;  all  hie  and  power  is 
departing  from  the  vocal  fugue;  unit)  in  move- 
ment and  logical  accuracy  in  expression  are  rari- 
ties; and  every  man  permits  his  taste,  however 
latiguirig  and  disgusting,  to  have  lull  play,  ami 
lo  render  the  service  ol  the  church  a  thing  sc  in 
dalous  if  not  indeed  horrible.  The  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  high  contra) tal  mu- 
sic for  worship  can  only  lead  to  tie-  destru  lion  of 
the  trim  and  grand  school.  The  constant  con- 
templation of  corruption  lias  no  connection  with 
growth  in  lili-;  it  is  only  the  dead  that  lie  amongst 

the  dead. 

The  l'ope  is  fond  of  the  old  times,  ami  is  going 
back  to  the  period  of  Gregory  II.  proclaiming 
himselfa  second  Deity.  I3ut  the  Popes  in  tin- 
old  days  gave    music    their    first   thought;  were 

sedulous  iti  pr tina  it-  progr —  and  careful   in 

correcting  all  abuses.  The  Pop  s  in  formerdays 
made  their  composers,  their  choirs,  their  grand 
singers.  The  ancient  Chapel  Master  was  the  pet 
child  of  tin-  Court  and  the  Sanctuary  ;  they  were 
the  foremost  men  in  their  art  and  profession. 
Where  now  are  such  scholars  la  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Church  V  Let  us  ink.-  England.  What 
i-  there  lo  be  heard  in  tin-  new  pro  cathedral  in 
tin-  High  Street.  Kensington?  What  in  the 
cathedrals  in  Moorfields  and  in  Southwark  ? 
What  in  Dr.  Manning's  pet  church  ol  St.  Mary 
and  All  Angels,  Bayswater ;  or  even  with  the 
hare-footed  white  friars  at  the  Vicarage  Gardens, 
Kensington?  If  what  is  to  be  heard  in  their 
churches  be  rede  tti  ins  from  II  'tit  -.  she  must  have 


sunk  into  the  abysses  of  abomination  and  desola- 
tio  i.  Raucous  male  voices,  screaming  and  tune- 
less boys'  voices,  uneducated  accompanists,  the 
ancient  ritual  music  without  rule  or  order,  ab- 
surd modern  ch  mts,  and  service  music  marked 
by  much  ignorance  and  bad  ttete.  Tin-  real  mis- 
chief lies  in  the  total  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  sublime  indifference  to  the  want-  of  the 
congregations.  Instead  ofgiving  the  people  the 
Eyrie  Elcison,  the  Creed,  and  the  Gloria  to  sing 
in  concert  with  them,  and  making  the  service  of 
some  interest  and  some  work  with  the  congrega- 
tion, the  priests  walk  oil',  sii  down  aside,  put  on 
their  caps,  and  leave  tin-  praise  -and  glory  of  God 
to  the  scanty  choir  earning  their  few  halfpence  in 
a  far-off  gallery.  Surely  a  grand  choir  Introit,  a 
choir  gradual,  seqnence,  a  tract;  a  choice  Bene- 
dictus  and  a  noble  post-communion  motel  would 
give  ample  opportunities  for  the  choir.  Why 
take  tin-  bread  out  of  the  children's  mouths  and 
offer  them  a  stone?  Let  Rome  say  what  it  will, 
the  congregations  have  a  righl  to  the  Gloria  and 
Credo:  and  the  present  system  of  keeping  pe  pie 
on  tln-ir  knees  or  on  their  seats  when  the)  should 
be  standing  up  and  praising  God  is  most  mis 
chievous  and  mosl  deplorable.  No  casuistry,  no 
diplomacy,  no  pretence  ol  argument  can  uphold 
it. 

Tin-  Pope  onl  tin-  Council  have  nothing  I 
in  tln-ir  consideration  of  the  state  of  tin-  Rom  m 
church  music,  but  on  the  contrary  much  to  gam- 
Let  them  walk  in  tin-  old  paths,  set  up  the 
schools  again,  create  a  new  school  of  both  co 
gational  .aid  choir  music  both  necessities  in  tin- 
present  day  and  their  meeting  in  council  may 
hereafter  be  recorded  as  of  great  value  in  this  re- 
spect. Music  can  do  them  no  barm,  although 
tln-ir  mode  of  treating  it  may  not  be  infallible. 


M.  Auber's   '  Dream  of  Love." 

Tin-  Inst  musical  production  ofwondoiful  M.  An 
her,  who  i-  advancing  well  on  in  hi-  ninth  dec 
i  i  i  -.'.  mci  wot  k.  'flint  the  result  of  Inboi  o  hue 
in  life  would  aid  much  !<i  M  Auber's  reputation, 
nobody  could  suppose  :  u  i-  much  to  add  that  it  has 
not  hurt  his  fume      "J      i  Iniour"   is  n  pretty 

i'l  vllic  work,  bill  of  grace  and  humor,  and  consorting 
well  unh  the  Arcadian  ami  ntlerl)  unreal  character 
of  '  he  lib]  ctto.  MM  D'Enncn  nnd  Col  mi  m  an*  me 
calculated  to  throw  Seriho  into  ttic  shade.  The 
■-/'r-  am  of  Love"  illustrates  a  very  primitive  and  in- 
n-.' -'M  method  "I  securing  happiness  the  peasant 
hero  brings  down  th"  cloves  of  Venus  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  mi  then-  tail-.      Marc*  '.  tin-  rustic  youth  in 

i ,  i-  n  young  dreamci  of   tin-  -ilk    tight  nnd   satin 

ribbon  order  of  peasantry,  almost  as  infrequent,  ami 
a  good  deal  less  objection nhlc,  than    Mi     Roberl 

[larftlial  in  " Dreams."      lb-    roams   through   a   u I 

ami  finds  a  sleeping  beauty,  with    «!  om    lie    I 
he e.     lb-  imprints  a  kiss— st<  it*,   of  ci mrse  : 

youi  stage  Frenchman  is  ways  respectful  to  an  un 
married  woman — and  then  runs   awnj       Who 

cannot    di  ,o  ivcr      Time    passes  lured 

ie  the  love  of  hi-  cousin,  Den  se,  he  agi  ttes  to  n 
her.     The  feast  is  prepared,  when  n   crowd   ot  high 
born  lords  nnd  Indies    make   an    irruption   from   the 
neighboring  chateau,  ami   come    upon    tin-    wedding 

party.     Among  these  M  i/.es    his  sleeping 

I,  now  Mile.  11  /.     '  ■ 

l     -  Again    | r     l/nn       i  tins    away,     leai  ing 

bride,  breakfast,  marriage  nnd  mediocrity. 

Now  Mile.  Henrielte  el*  hi  Roche-  VilUrs  is  the  proud 
ivearei  of  an  eh!  name,  w  in-  scorns  the  pretensions  of 
a  Chevaii  ■ '  /■'  Flei  ,  en  the  ground  ih.o  he  is 
ton  recent  She  t!  : ■-,  5  the  line  at  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years  of  ancestry,  and  is  as  particular  as  the  re- 
el nil  n  -  if  the  Popi  '•  Noble  Guard,  'fin-  mad 
love  of  a  e,  immon  Mai  r  is  the  foi  ol 
,  iusc  the  noble  nose  ot   M  le  to  erect   itself. 

I  '.it  .i-  pride  go  th  -  ire  de;  ti  ticti  m.  M  M  d'Ennci  v 
ami  Cormon  prepare  a  '!  adfnl  retribution  ha  Made- 
moiselle, -ami  that  scornful  voung  lad) — who  is  a 
mixture  of  Lady  ( lla  .  \  >  .!  ■  \  ere  and  the  other 
Tennysonian  Lady  Clare — is  informed  by  the  I 
Her  that  she  is  not  a  Ro  '•  I'  r  at  all,  hat  merely 
peasant-horn,  her  reputed  fathei  having  purchased 
her,  while  a  baliy,  from  oneol  has  t.  mint-.  To  make 
•  ivoi  -e,  -■  ■  1-  -i  tcr  to  Dei  is> .  dm  girl  who 
loves  Marcel ;  a  rclatio:  ship  wdiich  brings  into  con- 
t!  et  inclination  and  duty  For  whereas  -he  isal  lust 
ed — upon  discovering  her  real  station— to  re- 
ward tie  devotion  of  one  who  1-  at  si!!  events  now  her 
equal  in  rank,  she  find  tint  /'■  nise  has  loved  him  for 
lone,  and  thus  die  d  'mini -  in  forward  the  happi- 
ness of  her  new  found  sifter  in  pn  fcrcncc  to  hci  own. 


By  the  exercise  of  some  interest  she  secures  the  pro- 
motion  of  Marcel,  who  has  entered  the  army.  He 
comes  back  an  officer,  and  then  HenrietU  takes  him 
in  hand,  and  by  a  white  lie — persuading  him  in  tact 
that  he  is  actually  her  brother — induces  him  to  mar- 
ry Deni-e,  while  JSenrietle  gives  her  hand  to  the  faith- 
ful '  'hevedier. 

I  d  tins  idyllic  nature  is  the -plot  of  the  piece.  As 
to  tin-  music,  it  is  pretty  and  agreeable,  though  less 
happy  than  that  of  "Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonhour." 
The  overture  1-  crossed  with  a  six  eight  pastoral,  in 
which  the  li.iuttinis  and  clarinet  answer  each  other 
with  rather  good  effect.  A  peasant-like  introduction 
exhibits  the  seal  of  tin-  master,  and  the  Hrst  act  has  a 
melody  ha-  Marcel,  "A  ('ombre  de  nos  hois,"  with  an 
excellent  bit  of  recitative  :  this  romance  usually  draws 
down  an  encore.  A  rondo  may  also  he  mentioned, 
coqucttishly  sung  by  Mile.  Girard,  commencing — 


Still  better  i" 

(  %  .an.  y. 


I'e  1'il'nn  veit  fairo 
Un  vent  lu  fttire. 


retlv    duet,    for    Il.uu.il,    and    tho 


Qu'ils  sont  charm-ints, 
I..'-  courts  instauts, 


the  principal  phrase  of  which  is  exceedingly  graceful, 
ami  forms  a  happy  contrast  with  the  paysan  music 
preceding  it.  The  linale  to  this  Act  exhibits  a  sin- 
gular chromatic  effect,  and  a  short  page  ol  sombre 
color  well  imagined. 

In  the  second  Act  a  song  for  tin-  Cheraliei  is  also 
most!)  hi--e  Iii  this  Art  then-  is  a  game  ol  blind- 
man's  hull,  which  affords  M.  Auber  the  opportunity 
writing;  a  syncopated  waltz  is  in- 
troduced, and  th'-  6CCnO  throughout  is  adliiu.ihl  v 
scorcd  Passing  over  a  grand  duet  for  Marcel  and 
li  ■  "■  as  more  ambitious  than  successful,  wcrnuvo 
to  mention  in  the  finale  a  soldier's  song  of  attractive 
character,  with  a  May  original  clarinet  accompani- 
ment. Between  the  .,,,,:  |  and  third  divisions  "I  the 
opera,  M  Auber,  faith  In  I  to  the  manner  of  tho  *  >pera 
Ci pic,  gives  us  a  little  entr'acte  gavotte,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  a  slow  polka  Then,  nfter  a 
romance  for  Denisc,  comes  the  gem  of  the  work  in 
the  shape  of  a  buffo  tun,  conceived  in  a  pure  vein  of 
rollicking 

■  One  nn  boil  menrtge 

qui  tlOil    I  "liiin.iinl.-l'  !" 

asks  the  (    ■  To  wdiich  Denise  am\  Mured  re- 

ply, and  tin-  result  is  a  ficsh  and  sparkling  number 
in  Aubci  's  best  st)  lo. 

The  compose!  is  lucky  in  his  executants.  Mile. 
Girnrd.who  acts  Denisi  is  nn  urtist  mi  whom  the 
peasant  role  always  mis  naturally  ami  gracefully. 
The  //.  ■  ...e,  |.;,  debutante,  Mile.  Priola :  a  young 
lady  whose  fresh,  velvety  ami  bicn-timbre'i  voice  ami 
nrtistic  taste  leave  many  hopeful  things  to  he  expect- 
ed of  her.  M.  Cnpoul,  the  tenor,  maintains  popular- 
tiicfly  among  the  ladies  :  though  hi-  voice  has 
shown  ol  hoc  the  effects  ol  wen  end  teat  M.  Gail- 
hard,  the  Chevaliei  -/■  Sainti  Foy,  has  a  magnificent 
orgnn  which  he  knows  how  to  put  to  tin-  he-:  use 
The  costumes  arc  pretty,   the   decorations  excellent. 

In  lie-  - ml  acl  a  well-known    picture    by    Lancret 

called  "  L<  Balancoire"  1-  realized  111  so  admirable  a 
ii  many  mini  I-  of  applause  nightly. 
On  the  w huh  "/ ■  /(s  .  d'Amour"  seems  likely  to  ob- 
tain, as  it  ilitncnt  of  .1  respectable 
run. — ' '             ■,  Jan.  7  , 


Xr.n  Yoiik.Iav  20.  —  An  invitation  concert  at 
Chickering's  Uooms,  hist  night,  deserves  mention, 
ma  only  as  ni  .  ■  niug,    hut    also    as    an 

cent  ni  in,  Intl..-  nil-  1.  st  nml  significance  ni  tin'  mu- 
sical world.  I'm  this  "So  ■•  Musit  de"  we  arc  in- 
debted tc  M  ami  Mime  Frederic  Guzman,  the  Chil- 
ian pianists,  whose  playing,  I'm-  two  winter's  past, 
created  .-o  much  enthusiasm  among  the  musicians 
ami  critic-  of  Paris.      I  at  t  Ihickering's  only 

adlel  one  to  many  opportunities  of  hearing  these  ar- 
tists, together  and  separate,  which  I  have  enjoyed 
-nice  their  arrival  in  America.  Tin-  invitations  num- 
bered about  200,  ami  were  extended  mainly  to  critics 
and  musicians,  and,  though  the  evening  was  badly 
timed,  our  best  reporter.-  being  in  attendance  at  Miss 
Mehlig's  concert  in  Steinway  Hall  ;  the  tine  rooms 
of  Messrs.  ('bickering  ,<  Co.,  were  nevertheless  wall 
filled  by  an  audiem  .-  cap  iblc  of  listening  ami 
iag. 

Mr  Guzman  i*  a  native  of  Santiago,  Chili,  and 
was  associated  with  Gottschalk   while    the   Iamei  ti  I 
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artist  was  giving  concerts  in  Valparaiso  and  Santia- 
go. M.  Guzman  lias  since  passed  sovcral  years  in 
Europe,  devoting  liis  time  to  a  careful  study  of  clas- 
sical music,  which,  need  it  be  said,  is  almost  unknown 
in  his  own  country,  lie  is  now,  probably,  the  hest 
Hying  representation  of  tho  style  in  which  Gottschalk 
was  pro  eminent — while,  at  the  same  time  he  has  an 
other  style,  entirely  different,  which  wo  ascribe  to  tho 
influence  of  Chopin's  music  inter  in  life.  M.  Guz- 
man on  this  occasion  played  Weber's  Polonaise  in  E, 
to  which  he  gave  full  and  free  interpretation,  display- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  wonderful  technique  ;  a  Noc- 
turno  of  his  own  composition  (Souvenir  in  D) ;  and, 
for  an  encore,  a  waltz  in  A  minor,  also  his  own. 
Both  of  these  are  works  of  great  merit,  and  were 
played  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  grace. 

But  the  unique  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  play- 
ng  of  several  Duos  for  the  piano,  by  M.  Guzman 
assisted  by  his  wife,  herself  an  artist  of  uncommon 
ability.  These  pieces  comprised  the  famous  Duo  by 
Kalkbrenner  ;  a  March,  La  Yictoirc,  by  M.  Guzman  ; 
and  a  number  of  Cuban  Dances  for  four  hands  by 
Gottschalk.  It  has  never  before  been  my  fortune  to 
hear  two  artists  play  together  with  such  perfect  unity, 
such  dan,  such  abandon.  The  effect — above  all  in 
the  Cuban  dances — was  amazing,  and  resembles 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  heard.  The  gifted  artists 
were  frequently  recalled,  and  the  murmurs  of  surprise 
and  curiosity  heard  on  all  sides  bore  ample  testimo- 
ny of  their  success. 

They  will  soon  give  a  public  concert  at  Steinway 
Hall,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  make  a  sensation  here 
this  winter.  They  were  assisted  last  evening  by  Miss 
Jenny  Landsman,  who  sang  several  pieces  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  A.  A.  c. 

Berlin. — (Extracts  from  a  private  letter).  A  Quar 
tet  Soiree  with  Joachim  playing  the  first  violin  t 
The  E-flat  quartet  of  Mendelssohn,  C  major  of  Haydn 
and  D  minor  of  Schubert.  I  have  enjoyed  a  great 
deal  of  music  in  Berlin,  hut  no  programme  has  been 
so  enjoyable  throughout  as  this.  The  ensemble 
playing  was  perfect ;  I  had  never  heard  or  dreamed 
of  such  violin  playing  as  Joachim's.  Such  varied 
expression,  such  jollity  and  comic  humor  in  the 
Haydn,  such  tenderness  and  such  fire  in  the  Schu- 
bert !  I  have  beard  Joachim  twice  before,  but  al- 
ways at  a  great  distance,  for  when  we  first  came  to 
Berlin  we  had  to  trust  to  the  Hausdiener  to  get  our 
tickets,  now  we  get  our  tickets  ourselves  and  get 
much  better  seats.  We  were  quite  fortunate  yester- 
day, for  nearly  all  the  hest  seats  and  nearly  all  the 
good  ones  were  taken  by  subscribers  ;  and  just  as  we 
were  debating  about  taking  the  only  seats  that  were 
at  our  disposal,  a  servant  of  Prince  Radziwill  came 
to  return  his  master's  tickets,  four  I  think,  as  the 
Prince  was  ill  and  neither  lie  nor  his  family  could  go 
to  the  concert.  We  reaped  the  advantage  of  his 
economy  and  got  two  seats  very  near,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  performers.  Good  concerts  are  ex- 
pensive here;  I  paid  $150  currency  for  my  ticket 
last  night.  All  the  concerts  have  been  as  much  as 
$1.00;  then  you  have  to  pay  for  the  care  of  your 
wraps  in  the  cloak  room,  and  sometimes  for  your 
programme.  I  have  heard  one  orchestral  concert 
here,  one  of  a  regular  series  given  by  the  royal  or- 
chestra. They  gave  Overture  to  the  Abencerages  by 
Cherubini,  Overture  to  Manfred  by  Schumann,  Jupi- 
ter Symphony,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven's  G  major 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  played  by  Ober- Kapellmeister 
Taubert.  I  had  never  heard  of  him  except  as  a 
composer,  principally  of  songs,  and  was  surprised 
and  delighted  at  his  playing.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  orchestra  played  the  accompaniments  to  the  Con- 
certo better  than  they  did  any  thing  else  ;  they  were 
wonderfully  played.  Then  I  have  heard  the  Dora 
Chor  of  boys,  who  sing  without  accompaniment,  the 
Kozoltverein  of  mixed  voices,  who  also  sing  without 
accompaniment,  and  last  Sunday  evening  I  heard  the 
Sing  Academic  give  Mozart's  Requiem,  Bach's  Can- 


tata, "Gottes  Zcit  ist  der  alio  besto  Zoit,"  and  a  cho- 
rus "Itleib  hci  tins"  and  Choral  also  by  Bach. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  Opera  here,  that  is 
in  tho  solo  singers.  Tho  operas  are  splendidly  put 
upon  the  stage,  the  scenery  very  beautiful  ;  the  scene 
in  Oberon  when  Rezia  sings  "Ocean  thou  mighty 
mon<ter,"  was  moro  effective  than  I  had  imagined 
anything  could  he  upon  the  stage.  The  waves  come 
rolling  in  upon  the  shore,  the  sky  is  covered  with 
dark  clouds  and  there  is  a  storm  ;  then  the  clouds 
break  away  and  the  sun  sets  clear,  tinging  the  sea 
and  clouds  with  a  golden  light.  Then  the  stars  come 
out,  and  in  the  dim  light,  you  see  Oberon  in  a  fairy 
boat  attended  by  mermaids,  one  of  whom  sings  the 
mermaid's  song  and  the  others  swim  about  and  play 
among  the  waves.  But  the  singing  was  pretty  poor 
Bczia  was  passable,  but  the  tenor  was  about  the 
worst  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  heard  three  tenors 
and  none  of  them  are  good.  I  expect  to  hear  the 
famous  one  to-night,  and  hope  at  last  to  hear  a  voice 
worth  listening  to.  I  had  supposed  that  every  part 
would  be  done  well  in  Germany,  in  the  royal  Opera 
of  Berlin.  I  have  heard  Mme.  Joachim  twice  at  the 
same  time  that  I  heard  her  husband.  She  has  a 
lovely  voice,  round  and  full,  and  she  sings  in  such  a 
pure,  simple  style  that  it  is  a  real  delight  to  hear  her. 
Not  a  superfluous  note  or  grace,  her  style  is  almost 
severe  in  its  simplicity.  At  one  concert  she  sang 
Bach's  "Erbarme  dicb,"  her  husband  playing  the 
violin  obbligato !  Imagine  it  !  She  is  a  concert 
singer  and  sings  classical  music  entirely ;  I  have 
beard  her  sing  Handel,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Bach 
and  Marcello.  She  has  a  very  sweet  face,  lovely  fig- 
ure, and  her  hearing  on  the  stage  is  just  like  her  sing- 
ing and  like  the  music  she  sings. 

On  account  of  having  the  Prince's  seats  we  were 
among  the  nobs  last  night,  surrounded  by  gentlemen 
in  uniform  and  with  lots  of  stars  and  crosses  and  or- 
ders of  all  kinds  dangling  on  their  coats.  Our  seats 
were  so  placed  that  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  I  could  not  help  onee  in  a  while  looking  at 
the  people.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  every  face 
expressed  thorough  enjoyment.  And  such  still- 
ness !  One  poor  man  who  sat  near  me,  in  trying  to 
dispose  of  his  cane,  had  the  ill  luck  to  drop  it,  and 
such  a  noise  as  it  made  in  that  utter  quiet  I  The 
poor  fellow  colored  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and 
looked  as  if  he  would  give  anything  to  be  invisible. 

Nov  29th. — Well,  I  have  heard  Clara  Schumann. 
She  played  a  piano  quartet  of  her  husband's,  a  Sona- 
ta of  Beethoven  with  Joachim,  an  Impromptu  of 
Schubert,  two  songs  without  words  of  Mendelssohn, 
"  Warum"  and  "Traumeswirren"  by  Schumann,  and 
Chopin's  B  minor  Scherzo.  Part6  of  the  quartet  I 
enjoyed  very  much,  but  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  he 
wholly  in  Schumann's  best  vein.  The  Beethoven 
was  perfect.  I  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  thing  else  ; 
it  was  well  worth  all  the  rest.  The  solos  were  beau- 
tifully played,  but  I  have  heard  them  played  just  as 
well,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  infatuated  by 
those  who  have  not  heard  both,  I  mnst  tell  you  that 
Mme.  Schumann  does  not  not  begin  to  play  Chopin 
like  Mr.  Diesel,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  person 
who  does. 

I  went  to  the  Opera  last  Wednesday  to  hear  Nie- 
mann, the  tenor,  and  was  disappointed.  He  is  a  very 
good  singer,  a  tenore  robuslo,  a  good  strong,  voice  hut 
no  sweetness,  and  the  part  I  saw  him  in — Fra  Diavo- 
to — not  at  all  adapted  to  him.  As  a  whole  the  ope- 
ra was  very  well  given  in  all  the  parts,  much  better 
than  any  I  had  seen  before.  The  King  was  in  his 
box  and  everything  had  to  he  done  well.  Lucca, 
who  was  Zerlina,  is  just  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
prettiness  I  ever  saw.  Every  feature  is  perfect,  and 
she  has  the  loveliest  little  figure,  and  she  is  so  grace- 
ful and  such  a  finished  little  actress,  that  she  fasci- 
nates completely.  I  don't  know  whether  she  is  capa- 
ble of  anything  greater,  hut  she  was  perfect  as  Zerli- 
na, and  as  Angela  in  the  Domino  Nbir. 


I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  saw  Auberbach  at  Clara 
Schumann's  concerts  ;  he  is  a  fat,  genial-looking  lit- 
tle man,  and  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  music. 
Sunday  before  last  was  a  Todten-Fest  in  Berlin.  I 
got  a  wreath  and  for  the  second  time  made  the  at- 
tempt to  find  Mendelssohn's  grave  and  succeeded. 
His  grave  is  covered  with  ivy, — I  enclose  a  leaf 
which  I  gathered — and  is  next  that  of  Fanny  Hensel 
who  lies  between  her  brother  and  husband,  who  died 
in  1861.  On  the  other  side  of  Mendelssohn  lie,  I 
suppose,  two  of  his  children,  one  a  young  hoy,  tho 
other  a  girl  19  years  old  when  she  died  in  1 803  ;  her 
name,  Pauline  Felicita,  for  the  two  brothers.  His 
wife  lies  in  the  graveyard  at  Frankfort.  A  fresh 
wreath  was  lying  on  Fanny  Hensel's  grave. 

taijfs  ionmrtl  of  JEhisic. 


BOSTON.  JAN.  29,  1870. 
Concerts. 

Harvaud  Musical  Association.  The  sixth 
Symphony  Concert  crowded  the  Music  Hall.  It 
was  the  largest  audience  yet.  The  first  number  on 
the  programme  was  the  Orchestral  Suite,  in  I),  of  J. 
S.  Bach, — i  e.  the  same  three  pieces  from  it  that  were 
played  here  by  Theodore  Thomas  recently.  1.  Over- 
ture ; — a  broad,  tranquil  polyphonic  movement,  thor- 
oughly genial,  though  of  quaint,  antique  cut,  ending 
with  a  spirited  and  interesting  fugue.  The  instru- 
mentation, besides  the  strings  (in  full  force),  consists 
only  of  a  pair  of  oboes,  and  a  pair  of  trumpets, — the 
latter  partly  added,  we  believe,  by  Mendelssohn.  2. 
The  lovely  Aria,  which  charmed  every  one.  3.  The 
Gavotte,  full  of  exulting  life  and  joy  and  strength,  yet 
perfectly  self-possessed,  and  altogether  original.  Our 
Chamber  Concert-goers  will  remember  Mr.  Drcsel's 
pianoforte  nrrangement  of  it.  The  whole  work  is 
full  of  beauty,  and  of  a  serene,  deep  life.  It  is  all 
wholesome  music  ;  nothing  of  weak  sentimentality 
about  it,  nothing  of  false  excitement.  We  touch 
Bach  and  are  strong.  The  pieces  were  quite  evenly 
and  delicately  rendered,  though  not  with  all  the  pre- 
cision of  instruments  long  trained  to  move  like  one  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  native  tempo  of 
that  Gavotte  is  somewhat  more  deliberate  than  as  it 
was  then  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  stage  had  been  crowded  at  both 
ends  by  a  hundred  or  more  singers  of  both  sexes, 
who  now  came  forward  and  were  massed  together  for 
the  performance  of  the  Magnificat,  in  D,  by  Durante, 
(of  the  Neapolitan  school,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti,  con- 
temporary of  Leo  and  Marcello,  as  well  as  Bach  and 
Handel  :• — a  great  day  of  musicians  that  I).  Robert 
Franz  had  given  it  full  modern  orchestral  accompa- 
niment, as  befitted  the  large,  resounding,  open  and 
triumphal  character  of  the  music.  It  is  in  the  ster- 
ling old  Italian  church  style,— again  a  specimen  of 
healthy  music  ;  a  noble  theme  is  started  by  the  sopra- 
nos, answered  by  a  florid  second  theme  in  other 
voices,  and  the  first  theme  passes  in  turn  to  every 
part, — all  worked  up  together  with  masterly  means 
of  counterpoint,  developing    as   from    a  vital    germ. 

Some  of  the  six  movements  are  in  the  minor,  but 
the  exulting  tone  prevails  ;  the  gieatest  moment  in 
it  is  the  short  Gloria  Patri,  into  which  the  Chorus: 
Sicul  locutus  est  opens  sublimely  as  into  a  boundless 
sea  of  praise: — wonderfully  rich,  grand  harmony. 
The  wide  flood  gates  are  twice  closed  for  a  moment, 
giving  place  to  very  brief,  hut  beautiful  duets  of  ten- 
der character,  by  soprano  and  alto,  and  by  tenor  and 
bass.  Many  listeners  were  greatly  impressed  by  this 
large  music.  All  mnst  have  felt  how  thoroughly 
vocal  the  composition  is;  those  who  rehearsed  it 
quickly  fell  in  love  with  it.  But  the  general  audi- 
ence received  it  rasher  coldly,  or  as  if  doubtingly.  To 
most  it  was  an  unwonted  style,  and  needed  to  be 
heard  several  times.     Moreover  it  was  produced  un- 
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der  Lrt'ont  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place  the  choir 
lind  to  be  made  ap  of  volunteers  from  many  sources, 
the  nucleus  being  a  portion  of  the  Ccecilia  and  the 
twenty  members  of  the  Brookline  Club,  both  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  KretssmanN  ;  to  these  were  add- 
ed six  or  eight  sure  voices  of  each  part  from  the  ever 
ready  and  obliging  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  a 
number  from  the  Orpheus,  from  the  Harvard  Musi 
eal  Association,  and  several  ladies  of  Cambridge  and 
I'.oston  ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  their  zeal  for  Art. 
The  opportunities  for  rehearsal  had  been  few.  Then, 
it  is  one  thine;  to  rehearse  in  a  small  hall  like  Chick- 
cring's,  ami  another  to  sing,  with  orchestra,  on  the 
vast  platform  of  the  Music  Hall  ;  and  that  Hall,  oc- 
cupied up  to  the  last  midnight  by  a  three  week's 
Fair,  was  not  accessible  to  the  singers  to  try  their 
places  and  their  voices  in  the  unwonted  space,  until 
within  three  or  four  hours  of  the  ( loneert.  <  M  course 
much  was  risked  :  land  the  success,  on  the  whole 
more  than  could  have  been  expected,  was  mainly 
ilaw  to  the  earnest  and  inspiring  efforts  of  the  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Kkkissmann,  who  infused  his  own  valor 
into  his  little  regiment.  It  was  a  good  ensemble  of 
tone  quality  and  power;  an  air  of  culture  about  it  ; 
excellent  material,  could  it  be  kept  together  as  a  pet 
manent  singing  club  connected  with  the  Symphony 
( loncerts. 

Then  came  Mendelssohn's  second  Piano  Concert  i, 
iu  li  minor.  Indulgence  was  bespoken  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
I  >.  Parker,  who  was  suffering  with  a  lame  hand; 
hut  all  felt  that  he  plave  i  it  admirably,  only  betray- 
ing a  little  want  of  strength  nine  or  twice  in  the 
octave  passages,  while  in  point  of  finish  and  expres- 
sion ho  seemed  to  surpass  himself. 

Part  II.  opened  with  the  Symphony— Schumann's 
No,  I,  in  I!  (hit,  the  most  familiar  of  the  four,  and 
probably  the  favorite  one  with  most.  Its  unity  is  so 
complete,  it  soars  on  such  strong  wings,  sustains  it. 
self  so  grandly  ;  its  promises  are  all  so  surprisingly, 
triumphantly  fulfilled  ;  its  feeling  is  so  deep  and  so 
intense,  its  purpose  :o  unerring,  that  you  cannot  got 
away  from  it,  and  would  not  if  you  could.  Many  a 
touch  reminds  you  of  Beethoven,  to  whom  no  our  else 
hut  Schubert  ever  came,  so  near.  It  was  perhaps  the 
best  Symphony  performance  that  our  orchestra  have 
yet  realized  ;  all  was  clear  and  well  proportioned, 
well  subdued  and  blended  ;  even  the  wind  instru- 
ments appeared  to    love    to    keep    ill    tune;    and     Mr. 

Xi:i;i;.\iin  must  feel  that  his  severe  labor  in  rehearsal 
is  more  and  more  rewarded.  Nothing  thus  far  in 
these  concerts  has  called  forth  more  expressions  of 
delight  than  that  performance  and  that  S\  n 

Two  more  el ses  came    next;     very    short    and 

very  strongly  contrasted,  perhaps  too  mm  li  so  The 
Ave  verum  corpus  of  Mozart  is  well  known  as  a  pure 
gem  of  harmony.  Schumann's  " ZigAuner-Lcbm" 
(Gypsy  Life)  is  very  graphic  music,  wild,  suggestive, 
full  of  genial  life.  Of  course  there  ■-  room  in  the 
Subject  for  very  picture. .pie  accompaniment,  of  which 
Schumann  has  availed  himself  happily.  From  mer- 
ry tambourine  song  and  dame,  to  solemn  legend  told 
by  crones  crouching  round  the  midnight  tire,  the 
color  of  the  harmony  keeps  changing;  and  the  bits 
of  solo  and  duet  issuing  from  all  pan.  of  the  i 
upon  a  lively    orchestral    background,    are    ,'xtrcnieh 

interesting.  —  A  capital  rendering  of    Weber's    / 
anlhe.  Overture  closed  tin'  concert  brilliantly. 

The  programme  for  next  Thursday  offers,  tor  the 
gran. 1  attraction,  Schubert's  Colossal  Symphony  in 
( '.  Before  it  come  the  Wasstrtrihier  Overture  by 
Chcrubini ;  Beethoven's  ('minor  Concerto,  to  lie 
played  by  Miss  Alice  Din  ros  ;  and  two  male  cho- 
ruses: "(I  [sis, "  from  the  Ma  I  ;■  and  the  For 
ester's  Chorus  (with  horns,  if  i  from  Schumann's 
"Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,"  sung  bj  the  Orpheus  So- 
ciety. 

Tin:  Russian  Singers.  Truly  a  fresh  sensa- 
tion, and  a  delightful  one.  was  that    produced  on     us 

by  the  lii-t  concert  of  Mr.  Dimitri  Agrenekf 
Slaviansky  and  his  choir  of  nine   male    voices,  in 


the  Music  Hall  last  Saturday'  evening.  They  are 
worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, and,  could  they  hut  remain  here  (after  the 
Opera  is  gone)  and  make  their  quality  more  known, 
their  entertainments  surely  would  he  always  crowd- 
ed.  They  appear  in  national  fancy  costumes,  and 
are  men  of  interesting  hade  and  bearing.  Mr.  Snvi- 
anskv  himself,  their  leader  and  director,  a  man  of 
noble  and  commanding  presence,  has  one  of  the 
sweetest,  purest,  and  nio.t  cultivated  tenor,  we  have 
heard  since  Mario ;  indeed  his  upper  tones  remind 
us  of  that  singer.  His  middle  and  lower  tones  arc 
rich  and  manly,  and  he  sings  with  remarkable  fei  it  g 
ami  expression.  The  Cavatitifl  In  Glinka,  the  hu- 
morous piece  called  "A  Faun  House"  of  his  own 
composition,  the  "Cradle  Son-,''  and  above  all,  the 
wild  and  characteristic  "Volga's  Sailor  Song  (also 
his  own,  and  thoroughly  Russian),  proved  him  one 
of  the  very  best  tenors  to  he  heard  anywhere  just 
now 

All  the  other  pieces  wine   choru-.'s    or    pari 
of  various  character,  mostly,  however,    in   the    Rus- 
sian minor  vein,  which  is  very  winning,  and  sung  all 
in  the  Russian  language,   which,   like   the   Slavonic 
tongues  generally,  is  as  musical  as    the    Italian,  and 
more  liquid.     The  "Song   about    North."   rich  ami 
wil  1  and  full  of  variety  ;   the  deep,  religious    harmo- 
ny of  the  "Cherubim    Prayer;"  the    Russian   Songs 
grouped  together  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  ; 
the  "Olga  Waltz,"  "Polish  Mazurka,"  S.c,   all  hid 
a  fro  h,  original  el, arm  ;   and  the  well-known  \ 
,1  Hymn,  by  Lvoff,  gracefully    preceded    by   "Viva 
L' America,"  in  English,  never  sounded   so   will    to 
,,in-  ,-ars      We  doubt  if  all  our  Arions.  Lie  lerl  - 
\c.  could  furnish  a  dozen  voices  that   could  sit  g  so 
admirably    together-     The  principal    basso,   a   dark, 
Oriental  looking  man,  is  like  one  of  those 
pipes  behind  him  there  ;  there  he  stands,  straight  and 

Still,— yOU  c.o Hint  .wc,   see  h,s  lips  move,  a, hi   a  git  at 

round  deep  sub  Lass  tone  breathes  through  him,  mi- 
taining  the  shifting  harmony  at  times  in  a  prolonged 
organ-point.  The  two  principal  baritones  also  are 
remarkable  ;  and  all  the  voices  are  of  raro  powi 
beaut} ,  an  I  they  sing,  though  in  iccomp  ini  .1,  with 
perfect  purity  and  truth  of  intonation  —They  give  a 
Math,.'.-  this  afternoon,  and  we  advise  all  to  go  and 
hear  them. 

F.11NST  IYi:  u.o's  second  Matinee  (second 
hud  for  programme  : 
Sonata  ,,,.   93.  No  2,  (E  flnt  major  

-  .      .  I...,  I  ,r   ,  tin,.'  n,    P.      * 

[>r.-i  Clavierst  ■■  '  ■      It.    enl   -    published 

II .,  ,,;  ijor       l  irst  ', in  1.   -•-  ., 

Sonata  ,  ip   27,  N      I,  E  flat  major 

The  Sonata  by  Richtor, — Hauptm  mi,'-  successor 
in  old  Sebastian  Bach's  place  of  Cantor  at  the 
/  s  Sch  a  Leipzig — was  quite  interesting  :  a 
musii  ian  lik  i  an  1  geni  .1  work  ;  the  Adagio  >  a 
larly  impressive.  The  two  Mill  ids  by  Loewe  hardly 
needed  words  (though  it  was  w.-U  to  put  them  on  the 
programme),  played  as  they  were,  to  bring  out  the 
delicate  pathos  of  the  one  ("The  I  h|  ai  ted,"  a  Sere- 
nade by  Uhland),  or  the  grotesque,  wild,  wicrd  fasci- 
nation of  Goethe's  "Banco  of  the  Dead,"  to  which 
the  music  is  singularly  true  at  every  point.  The  lit 
tic  piano  piece  by  Schubert  did  not  strike  us  a-  one 
of  his  most  interesting.  The  E  Hat  Sonata  of  IV  et- 
hoven. — the  one  coupled  in  the  -nine  opus  "ith  the 
"Moonlight,"— and  never,  that  we  remember,  played 
in  public  here  before,  wis  exceedingly  well  worth 
hearing  and  was  admirably  rendered. 

Next  time  we  shall  have  a  Suiti    by    Bennett;  the 
great  Sum  -  ■'     Variations,  op.  1.1.    by  Schu- 

mann ;  and  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op   in,  No.  3. 

We  'ire  obliged  to  postpon ir  notice  .a'  the  delightful  pri- 
vate Soirees  "i  the  Parker  Cli  d  given  on  Friday  the  I4th  and 

21st  of  this  month.     The  pi ipal  selections  were  the  entire 

i    .,      music  .a  Me,  delssohn  .    .  Tenoi  Re,  it  .to.,  and  i 
from  Bach"s  Christmas  Oratorio  ;  a  Bin    liclui     Soprano   Solo 
an  1  Chorus    by  Weber  :  an  I  ,  s<  le  iti  ,n  rrom  Glu<     -  I 
(  A,lto solo  with  choru  i  an  I  dan  :e  ■  ■;   I'm  ies). 


Riehtcr 

■'  ,,         ! 

No   2,  K 

.  .  .  .  I'.-e'l.      V.  II 


English  Opera. 

The  PaREPA  r.oSA  troupe  has  been  steadily  {.'row- 
ing in  favor,  and  seldom  has  the  Boston  Theatre 
witness,-. 1  a  nightly  average  of  such  full  houses. 
That  is  certainly  an  English  opera  far  superior  to  our 
past  experiences  in  that  way,  that  can  give  so  charm- 
ing a  performance  of  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro'' 
as  we  heard  on  Wednesday  night.  That  was  the 
second  time,  and  the  house  was  packed  from  tloor  to 
ceiling.  The  sudden  new,  which  reached  Mine. 
Rosa  of  her  mother's  death  in  London  changed  the 
programme  of  last  week  ;  it    was   a  heavy    blow   to 

her,  yet  she  has  had  the  energy  losing  in  "Her  Frey- 
Bchiitz,"  as  Agatha;  in  the  "Puritan's  Daughter;" 
in  "Martha,"  as  the  J. a.ly;  wonderfully  well  in  all, 
and  even  more  so,  and  with  a  fine  vivacity  and  grace 
.'faction  too,  in  Mozart's  bewitching  Susanna.  She 
was  charmingly  sustained  in  this  by  Miss  llosi.  IU,  u- 
SEl  as  the  Countess,  and  Mrs.  Si.ot ax  in  the  pretty 
part  of  Cherubino  ;  not  badly  either  by    Mr.    I'.otr. 

BELL   as     Figaro,     and    by     Mr.     LAWRENCE    as    the 

Count  ;  while  the  delicious  orchestral  music,  (flowers 
-pi inging  a'!  the  time  spontaneously  as  it  were  at  the 
fe-  i  .,('  il,,-  singers) ,  and  the  w  hole  ensemble,  moved 
satisfactorily  under  the  now  sure  and  energetic  baton 
of  Carl  Rosa.  That  orchestra  contains  some  mu- 
sicians who  have  been   of  not.'    in    London;  among 

Mr.  How  aim.  Glover,  the  composer,  and  Mr. 

[Iowi  i  i..  an  cxcclli  ut  contrabassist,  a  cousin  of  Pa- 

repa.     But  Figaro  is  played  again  to-night   for  their 

and  we  will  speak  of  the   performance   mote 

at  length  the 

Of  the  other  productions  which  we  have  been  able 
to  attend,  we  mav  note,  first,  a  line  one  of  the  "Som- 

da,"  in  which  Rose  Hersee's    Amina,   both  in 

and  action,  was  as  good  and  tine  as  we  could 
wish,  and  Mr.  CaSTLE  used  I,.-  sweet,  rich  tenor 
with  a  great  il.il  ol  expression.  Fra  Diavolo,  per- 
llU]  s  suffered  less  than  any  pice  in  its  English 
dress  .  -.ut,  d  in    nearly  all  re- 

spects A  more  fascinating  Zerlina  than  Hose  Hcr- 
v  remember.  Castle  sang  and  acted  the 
bravo  with  a  free  and  easy  grace  for  him.  Mm  Sc 
gum  was  as  pretty,  and  sang  with  her  pure  contralto 
.«  is  artistically,  in  the  part  of  Lady  Allcash,  as 
she  Joe-  in  all  her  parts,  and  Mr.  Siguiu  nu,  the 
true  conventional  Milord.  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Hall  took  the  parts  of  Beppo  and  Guiseppe,  not 
like  Italians  "to  the  manner  born,"  hut  cleverly,  and 
■'_.  sang  finely.  Then  there  have 
been  two  capital  performances  of  "Martha," — Mine. 
Rosa  a-  Martha,  Mi~s  Ucrsec  as  Nancy,  Castle  and 
Campbell  as  Lionel  and  Plunkett,  and  Seguin  as  Sir 
Tristan.  And  Weber's  ever  wonderful  /»,,  /  . 
schiitz, — though  neither  Castle's  Max  nor  Campbell's 
Caspar  came  up  to  old  impressions  of  those  parts — 
was  done  as  a  whole  about  as  well  a-  it  has  been  by 
any  German  or  Italian  troupe  here.  The  Agatha 
and  Annchen  of  Parepa   an, I    Rose    Hersee   were  of 

course  artistic,  tl gh  the  Prayer  as  sung  by  Frederici 

reai  led  a  purer  height  of  feeling.  We  did  not  hear 
the  "Trovatoro"  (given  three  times)  ;  nor  Gounod's 
"Faust,"  which  appears  to  have  been  a  great  success, 
in  si  i"  /  ■",  it  was  a  severe  i.-st  of  the  capa- 
bilities ol  an  English  company)  ;  nor  the  new  Balfe 
"The  Puritan's  Daughter."     But  we  shall  hear 

Marriage  of  Figaro"  again  to-night,  if  we  live, 
and  so  may  you  all,  dear  readi  i  -  ! 


New  Haven. — We  think  many  ol  our  readers 
will  lie  interested  in  the  programmes  of  three  "His- 
torical Recitals  of  Piano  and  Vocal  Music"  mm 
here  a  tew  weeks  since.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ear- 
lier and  later  music  of  the  Engli  ,  German,  French 
and  Italian  S.  iooIs  are  represented  in  short  pices, 
to  allow  a  great  variety.  The  interpreters  were: 
Mrs  Sara  A  ('  Eastman,  Soprano;  Mr.  ,].  Sum- 
nei  Smith,  Tenor:  Mr.  E.  A.  Parsons,  Pianist,  and 
Mr.  Til..-  G  Shepard,  Accompanist. 
First  Recital,   \ 

English  Songs     a    '  Now,  Robin,  lend  re  me  thy  ' 

Air  popu  re  I  ".-is. 


IS  I 


DWIOHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


1).  "Sweet  Eeho,  sweetest  nymph  ;"  in  Milton's 

''(limiuH." Henry  Lftwes,  1634. 

Kafcswnfuge Dom.  Scarlatti,  1730. 

1,1  nfedele,  Italian  ;iir PergolePi.  L710-'6. 

a.  Old  French. — Chanpon  du  Roman  d'Alexanure,  1140-3i 

b.  Provongal  —On  the  death  of  Richard  the  Lion-heart- 

ed, 1199 AnRelm  Faydit. 

Sonata  in  E  lint,  Op.  12,  No.  5 Clementij  1752—1832. 

a.  "Tutta  rRccolta,'1  air  from  "Ezio,"  1732;  \ 

b.  "Lusoia  oh'io  pianga,"  from  "ltinaldo,"  1711;       I 

Handel;  1684—1759. 
Duettino— "Dite,  0  Cieli," 

Carissimi  ;  began  to  flourish  about  1635. 
Cantata — "Non  vo'  piangere,"  Aless  StradeUaj  1645--'79. 

Piano  Duo.— Sonata,  op   3,  No   1 Mozart,   nSG--1^. 

Old  KngliBh  DittieB  :  a.  "Sumer  is  icumen  in," 

Six  hundred  years  old. 

I).  Tin*  three  ravens Air  early  in  the  16th  Century. 

Andante,  Op   (i'2 J.  L.  Dussek,  1761—1810. 

a,  Alia  Trinita  Beatn Italian,  about  1330. 

b.  Itecit.  aod  Air  from  '"Die  Macbt  der  Tugend."  1700 

R.  Reiser,  1673-1739. 
Air -'My  heart  ever  faithful  "...J.  S.  Bach,   16S5— 1760. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  V  minor T,  S.  Bach. 

Duettino— "Can  tan  do  un  di.,?C,  M.  Clari,eminent  in  1695. 

Second  Recital,  Dec.  6. 

English  Song,  ''Dear  Kitty.".  . .  .Air  popular  before  1605. 
Grand  Sonata,  Op    rjii F.  Schubert,  1794— 1828. 

a.  Air,  from  "Aristeo" G-luck,  1714—'87. 

b.  Souk,  "The  Violet" Mozart,  1756-'92. 

"Verdant  Meadows,"  from  "Alnioa,"  1735 Handel. 

Soherzo  aOapriecio,  Posthumous. Mendelssohn,  1809-147. 
OliI  English  Ditties, 

a.  "Oh  Come  you  from  Newcastle". ....  .16th  Century.. 

b.  "The  name  of  my  true  love" 17th  Century. 

Dii.ttiiio,froiii  "La  Dame  Blanche. "Boieldieu,  1770—1834. 
Nocturne  in  D  flat Chopin,  1810-'40. 

a.  Togliefcemi  la  vita  aucor,"  1728. 

Aless.  Scarlatti,  1059—1728. 

b.  The  Spirit's  Song , Haydn,  1732— 1^10. 

Ave  Maria Cherubim,  1760—1842. 

Coucerto  in  E  flat,  Op.  73,  two  movements. 

Beethoven,  1770— 1827  ■ 
"Reigen,"  "Sagt  mir  an"..C.  M.  Von  Weber,  1786—1820. 

Song,  ••The  Quail" Beethoven. 

Pautasiebilder Schumann,  1810™'56. 

Duet,  "Super  llumina  Babylonia,1'  (By  the  rivers  of 
Babylon! Vincenzo  Martini,  celebrated  in  1780. 

Third  Recital,   Dec.  13. 

Blomlel's  Sonir Rob.  Schumann. 

Fantasia,  "MasaniellO" Thalherpr,  1812 — 

Song,  "A  Day  Dream.11     Poem  by  A.  A.  Proctor. 

J.  Blumenthal. 

a.  Gebelmes,     ) 

b.  Mem,  ) Schubert. 

Tarantella * Gus.    Schumann. 

Air,  from  Don  Giovanni,  "VeiJrai  Carino" Mozart. 

Duettiuo  from  uLe  Premier  Jour  ile  Bouheur." 

Auber,  1781. 
Komanee  anil  Rondo,  from  Concerto  in  E  minor. 

Chopin,  lSlO-'lO. 

a.  In  Autumn.     "Im  Herbst11 ....Mendelssohn. 

b      "         "  "  Rob.  Franz,  1815— 

Song,  "Will  he  Come."     Poem  by  Miss  Proctor. 

Arthur  S.  Sullivan. 

Rhapsodie  HonRroise.  No.  15 Liszt,  1811 — 

Duet,  "Lovely  Maiden,1   "Je&sonda,"  18*23 

L.  Spohr,  1784— 18B9. 


Salem,  Mass. — We  hear  but  one  opinion  of  the 
performance  of  the  Messiah,  on  fho  12th  inst.,  in  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  by  the  Salem  Oratorio  Society, — a 
young  Society,  formed  about  two  year9  ago,  and 
numbering  some  300  voices  in  its  chorus.  All  wit- 
nesses pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  performances  of 
the  Messiah  that  they  ever  beard  ;  and  some  even  .say 
that  it  surpassed  any  recent  effort  of  our  Boston  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society.  The  truth  is,  any  young 
Society  has  some  advantages  over  our  old  organiza- 
tion. Starting,  in  the  first  place,  at  a  more  advanc- 
ed point  of  general  musical  culture  and  sincere  belief 
in  music,  it  is  composed  of  young,  fresh  voices  and 
spirits,  eager  for  new  tasks,  new  difficulties,  unham- 
pered by  old  habits  and  the  quietistic  spell  of  old  as- 
sociations. Its  members  do  not  go  into  the  chorus 
ranks  to  revive  the  memories  of  their  youth  ;  its 
faces  are  all  upturned  to  the  future.  Then  again,  in 
a  quiet  old  town  like  Sr.lem,  the  more  cultured  por- 
tion of  society,  not  distracted  by  a  hundred  interests 
and  attractions,  like  the  same  class  in  Boston,  where 
one  thing  is  continually  jostled  by  another,  can  de- 
vote itself  with  whole  heart  and  loyal  punctuality  to 
one  or  two  good  things,  so  as  to  make  them  truly 
good.  As  we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  pres- 
ent, we  quote  from  the  report  in  the  Advertiser  : 

The  soprani  were  excellent,  and  indeed  all  the 
parts  were  well  performed.  Mrs.  J.  YV".  Weston  of 
Salem,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry  and  l)r  J.  YV.  Langmaid 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Beckett  of  New  York, 
were  the  soloists.  Mrs.  Barry  and  Dr.  Langmaid 
wore  almost  unexceptionable,  and  Mrs  Weston, 
thimsih  slightly  nervous  at  first,  soon  recovered  her- 
self, and  sang  the  solo  "I  Know  that  my  Redeemer 
Liveth"  with  line  effect.  Mr.  Beckett  brought  a 
great  deal  ol  care  and  attention  to    the    performance 


of  bis  role,  but  bis  voice  is  more  of  a  barytone,  and 
was  hardly  deep  enough  for  llie  music  of  the  part. 
Mr.  Zerrahn,  who  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
satisfactory  conducting  of  oratorios,  was  the  director, 
and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Upton,  an  excellent  musician, 
presided  at  the  piano.  The  Oermania  Band  was  the 
orchestra,  and  their  performances  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  success  of  the  affair  is  due  largely  to 
the  talents  and  energy  of  the  society,  who,  by  their 
efforts,  heartily  seconded  by  the  members,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  it  in  the  front  rank  of  our  musical 
organizations.  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the  Salem  nor- 
mal school,  who  fills  the  office  of  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, has  done  much  toward  securing  its   prosperity. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Mr.  (5.  T>.  Allen's  second 
Chamber  Concert  took  place  Jan.  4.  The  Palladium 
says  : 

The  concert  opened  with  Mozart's  beautiful  Piano- 
Forte  Sonata  in  F,  with  violin  accompaniment,  per- 
formed by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Listemann,  who 
brought  out  its  lovely  strains  and  choice  modulations 
with  rare  fidelity,  and  nicety  of  finish  ;  it  was  a  choice 
selection  awakening  anew  one's  loving  appreciation 
of  this  artistic  composer.  Mr.  Ivreissmann  sang  two 
of  Schubert's  rare  songs,  Nos.  12  and  3  of  the 
Schwangesang  ;  the  former,  the  lovely  "On  the  Sea," 
admirably  adapted  to  bis  voice,  and  sung  with  fine 
feeling  and  soul-felt  earnestness  ;  these  with  Beetho- 
ven's "Liederkreis,"  Op.  98,  and  Schumann's  Songs, 
"Widmung,"  and  "Fruhlingsnacht."  receiving  inter- 
pretations such  as  he  alone  is  capable  of  giving  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  treats  of  a  lifetime  to  listen  to  him. 
Mendelssohn's  Andante  for  violoncello  and  piano,  in 
which  Mr.  Heindl's  violoncello  unfolded  such  won- 
drous beauties,  so  feelingly  expressed,  was  highly  en- 
joyable ;  the  two  instruments  combining  to  make  this 
one  of  the  finest  selections.  Mr.  Listemann  thrilled 
his  hearers  with  his  fihe  interpretation  of  that  very 
difficult  piece,  "La  Trille  du  Diablo,"  by  Tartini,  in 
which  his  violin  became  a  miniature  orchestra,  so 
rich  was  it  in  harmonies.  He  had  previously  played 
it  at  seventy  concerts  (without  notes)  and  yet  it  was 
rendered  with  the  warmth  and  fervor  of  a  newer  and 
fresher  experience,  so  earnestly  did  it  move  him. 
The  Trio  for  violin,  'cello,  and  piano  was  thorough- 
ly Haydnish  ;  genial,  happy  and  sunny  ;  and  per- 
formed by  three  such  artists  could  not  fail  to  give 
enjoyment. 

Previous  to  the  closing  piece,  Mr.  Allen  played 
Chopin's  Funeral  March  ;  a  touching  tribute  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  played  as  soul  speaking  to 
soul,  awakening  responsive  chords  in  the  hearts  of 
all. 

Death  of  Edward  Hamilton. — Edward  Ham- 
ilton, Esq  ,  died  in  this  city  Sunday  noon,  at  the  age 
of  57,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks,  of  lung 
fever.  He  was  a  native  of  Worcester;  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer,  and  had  an  office  for  a  while  in  Bnrre, 
and  subsequently  in  Military  :  but  for  many  years 
had  been  employed  in  the  Worcester  County  Institu- 
tion for  Savings.  Much  of  his  time  had  been  devo- 
ted to  Music,  in  which  he  exhibited  remarkable  taste, 
discrimination,  and  cultivation  ;  and  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  other,  is  Worcester  indebted  for  the  rep- 
utation it  has  achieved  in  musical  matters.  He  was 
a  composer  of  music,  and  had  published  three  vol- 
umes of  church  music, — "Songs  of  Praise,"  "The 
"Sanctus,"  and  the  "Voice  of  Praise  ;''  which  are 
extensively  used  in  the  church-es,  and  are  much  ad- 
mired for  the  genius  and  exquisite  tasle  they  exhibit. 
A  man  of  decided  ability  and  culture,  he  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  his  purity  of  life  and  character,  his 
modest  appreciation  of  himself,  and  bis  sympathy  in 
all  measures  for  the  public  good. —  Worcester  Palla- 
dium, Jan.  5. 

Heath  of  Gottsottai.k. — The  last  Brazilian 
mail  steamer  firings  news  of  the  death  of  Louis  Mo- 
reau  Gottschalk,  the  celebrated  American  pianist. 
It  appears  that  during  a  concert  at  Rio  Janeiro,  while 
playing  one  of  bis  newest  compositions,  called  "La 
Morte,  '  be  fell  senseless.  He  'vns  taken  to  Ti.ua, 
where,  afier  lingering  three  weeks,  he  died  on  the 
1  8th  of  December.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1829.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris,  and  made  his  lirst  public  appear- 
ance as  a  pianist  in  April,  1S45  He  travelled  for 
several  years  in  Europe,  giving  concerts,  and  in  Jan- 
uarv,  1853,  gave  his  first  one  in  America,  at  New 
York. 

M.  LicFEnuRE  Welt,  the  well-known  French  or- 
ganist and  composer  of  Offertoires,  &c,  for  the  organ 
fell  dead,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  foot  of  bis  organ, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. — Jan.  8. 


Special  iUHtea. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 

-LATEST      XvSTTSIO, 
PubliNBir<i   i>r  Oliver  Dlin&n  &   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Au  revoir !  not  adieu.     3.     I)  minor  and  major. 

Levey.  35 
A    very   desirable    song,    far  above  the  ordinary 
grade. 

How  gently  fall  those  simple  words,  "GofI  bless 
you . "     3.     C  to  e.  Thomas    35 

Essentially  a  home  ballad,  embodying  sentiments 
with  melody  combined,  which  must  find  a  home  in 
every  human  heart. 

A  hrighter  world  than  tins,     2.     F  to  f.  Cox.  30 

A  sweet,  soothing  ballad,  which  ought  to  (and  prob- 
ably will)  become  a  great  favorite. 

Dou't  treat  a  man  disdainfully.     3.     C  to  g. 

Williams.  30 

A  lively  song,  fraught  with  good-natured  sentiment. 

Sweet  and  low.     Quartet.     3.     C.  Barriby.  35 

Tennyson's  Lullaby  set  to  music,  which,  if  babies 
had  musically-cultivated  ears,  would  not  fail  to  lull 
them  in  their  most  uneasy  moments. 

Jim  the  Carter  Lad.     3.     C  to  e.  Williams.  30 

A  cheerful,  jolly    strain,  well  calculated    to    drive 

away  the  blues. 

A  Star  in  the  dark      (Una  Stella  in  notte  bruna). 

Song.  Muratori.  40 

When  the  corn  is  waving.  Blamphin.  30 

Non  Partir.     (And  wilt  thon  go).  Doott.   35 

II  mio  dolor.      (My  sorrow).  Gugliehno.  35 

Instrumental. 

Addie  Galop.     Brillante.     5.     FA  Wiegand.  GO 

Good  practice  for  pupils,  and  good  music  withal. 
Lob  der  Frauen.     (Pniise  of  Woman).     Polka 
Mazourka.     3.     D.  Struuss.  40 

A  very  graceful   and   pleasing   Dance   IMece   which 
will  more  than  satisfy  the  most  fastidious   Terpsicho- 
rean  devotee. 
Lingering  Joys.     Polka   Mazourka.     3.     C 

Gerster.  30 
Another  attractive  dance  piece  similar  in   character 
to  the  preceding. 

Floating  Waltz.     2.     A.  Wright.  30 

Maieh  fur  the  Piano-forte.  4  hands.    For  Teacher 
and  Pupil.     2.      O.  Mason.   75 

The  pupil's  (or  prinio)  part  of  the  duet  is  limited  to 
the  compass  of  a  fifth,  and  is  consequently   available 
to  pupils  of  the  smallest  executive  capacity. 
Polka  from  "Hamlet".  Thomas.  35 

Ein  herz,  ein  sinn.  (One  heart,  one  soul).   Polka 

Muzurka.  Strauss.  40 

Books. 

The  American  Tune  Book.     A  complete  col- 
lection of  the  tunes  which  are  widely  popular  in 
America,  with  the  most  popular  Anthems   and 
Set  pieces,  preceded    by  a   new  course   of  In- 
struction for  Singing  Schools.     The  Tunes  and 
Anthems  selected  from  all  sources  by  five  hun- 
dred Teachers  and  Choir  Leaders.  1.50 
The  above  announcement  is  a  sufficient   warranty 
of  the  excellence  and    efficiency  of  this  collection    of 
Church  Music.     The  American    Tune   Book    is    emi- 
nently the  Tune  Book  for  general  adoption  in  Ameri- 
can Choirs. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  hey  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  sum.ll  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  ou  the  sta8, 
an  ii(Mc  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  bt4ug 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Pr-psous 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaiuing  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Memories. 

"The  bird  T  hi  ar  sings  not  fionr  yonder  elm  ; 

But  the  flown  ecfltacj  niv  childliood  beard 

Is  vocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  >i im , 

Haply  made  sweeter  l>y  the  accumulate  thrill 

That  threads  my  undivided  life  and  steals 

A  pathos  from  the  years  and  graves  between. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  with  other  men, 

Whom  1  but  guess,  deciphering  myself; 

Forme,  once  felt  Is  so  felt  nevermore. 

The  flcefciog  relish  at  sensation's  1. rim 

Had  in  it  the  best  ferment  of  the  wine. 

One  spring  I  knew  :ts  never  any  siure: 

All  night  the  surges  of  the  warm  southwest 

Boomed  Intermittent  through  the  shuddering  elms 

And  brought  a  morning  from  the  Gulf  adrift, 

Omnipotent  with  sunshine,  whose  quick  charm 

Startled  with  crocuses  the  sullen  tirrf 

And  wiled  the  bluebird  to  his  whiff  of  song; 

One  ^uuimer  hour  abides,  what  time  T  perched. 

Dappled  with  noonday,  Under  simmering  leaves, 

A  trd  pulled  lire  pulpy  oxhearts,  while  aloof 

An  oriole  clattered  and  the  robins  shrilled 

Denouncing  trie  as  an  alien  and  a  thief; 

One  morn  of  autumn  lords  it  o'er  tin-  rest, 

When  in  the  lane  I  watched  the  asb-lcares  till, 

Balancing  softly  earthward  without  wind 

Or  twirling  with  director  Impulse  down 

On  those  fallen  yesterday,  now  tarred  with  frost. 

While  T  erew  pensive  with  the  pensive  year 

And  once  I  learned  how  marvellous  winter  was. 

When  past,  the  fence  rails,  dowuy-gray  with  rime, 

1  creaked  adventurous  o'er  the  spangled  crust 

That,  made  fiiniilinr  fields  seem  far  and  strange 

As  those  stark  wastes  that  whiten   endlessly 

In  ghastly  solitude  about  the  polo, 

And  gleam  relentless  to  the  unsettlng  -on 

Instant  the  candid  chambers  of  my  brain 

Were  painted  with  these  sov'ran  images 

Arid  later  visions  seem  but  copies  pale 

From  those  unfading  frescoes  of  the  past, 

Which  l.  young  savage,  in  my  age  of  Hint, 

Grilled  at.  and  dimly  felt  a  power  in  me 

Parted  from  nature  by  the  joy  in  her 

That  doubtfully  revealed  me  to  myself. 

Thenceforward  1  must  stand  outside  the  L-nte  ; 

And  paradise  was  paradise  the  more, 

Known  once  and  barred  against  satiety." 

— "The  Cathtllral."—J   R.  Lewell. 


Rossini's  "  Barber  of  Seville." 

From  the  Life  of  Rossini,  by  H.  SUTHERLAND   Edwards  * 

When  Rossini  signed  Ins  agreement  with  Ce- 
sarini  he  hail  mil  the  least  idea  what  the  libretto 
furnished  to  him  would  be.  The  manager  had 
to  arrange  that  matter  with  the  censor  before 
consulting  the  composer  at  all.  Rossini  had 
bound  himself  to  set  whatever  was  given  to  him, 
"new  or  old";  and  it  was.  perhaps. fortunate  that 
he  had  not  left  himself  the  right  of  refusing  the 
admirable  subject  which  Cesarini  proposed  to 
him  a  few  days  afterward. 

The  statement  that  Rossini  wrote  the  whole  of 
the ''Barber  of  Seville"  in  thirteen  days  belongs 
originally  to  Stendhal.  Castil-Blaze*  says  one 
month.  It  is  certain  the  work  did  not  occupy 
the  composer  near  a  month,  and  he  really  seems 
to  have  completed  it   in  about  a  fortnight. 

On  the  26th  December,  when  the  agreement 
was  signed,  there  was  no  libretto,  and  Rossini 
had  not  yet  finished  with  "Torvaldo  e  Dosliska," 
whieh  was  produced  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 
On  that  evening,  and  the  two  following  ones, 
Rossini  had  to  direct  the  execution  of  his  new 
work,  lie  was  not  free  then  until  the  29th  ;  but 
he  was  not  bound  to  supply  the  first  act — more 
than  half  the  opera,  allowing  for  the  length  and 
musical  importance  of  the  finale — before  January 
20th.     The  second  ait  was  to  be  furnished  to  the 

-  Just  reprinted  by  Oliver  liitson  &  Co  .  Boston. 
*  Theatre  Lyriques  de  Paris:— Histoire  du  Theatre    Itallen. 


manager  "at  the  time  wished,"  and  he  certain 
would  not  have  desired  to  have  it   m  tny  days 
ter  than  January  20th,  inasmuch  as  I  he  opera  had 
lo  be  presented  to  the  public  on  February  5th. 

Rossini,  then,  may  have  worked  at  the  "Barber 
of  Seville"  from  December  '-".oh  to  January  21th, 
whii  h  would  allow  for  the  rehearsals  just  the  lime 
ordinarily  required  at  the  Italian  theatres-  -twelve 
days,  lie  must  have  composed  the  opera  in  less 
than  a  month  ;  and  he  maw  as  Stendhal  says, 
and  as  M.  Azevedo  repeats,  apparently  on 
Stendhal's  authority,  have  finished  it  in  thirteen 
days'  time,  for  it  is  certain  that  some  days  were 
lost  in  choosing  a  subject,  or  rather  in  getting  the 
choice  approved  by  the  Roman  authorities. 

At  last,  when  the  "Barber  of  Seville"  had  been 
decided  upon  by  the  manager  and  the  censor, 
Rossini  would  only  consent  on  condition  that  an 
entirely  new  libretto  should  be  prepared  for  him. 
The  construction  of  the  new  libretto  was  entrust- 
ed to  Sterbini,  the  poet  of  "Torvaldo  e  I  lorliska," 
and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  composer  sug- 
gested i  ha-  he  sin. 1 1 Id  take  up  his  quarters  in  "the 
house  assigned  to  Luigi  Zamboni 

rn  this  remarkable  establishment,  the  compo- 
ser, the  librettist,  and  the  original  Figaro,  lived 
' ther  for.  say  a  fortnight,  while  the  master- 
piece was  being  manufactured. 

For  materials  Rossini  and  his  poet  hail  Beau- 
marchais'comedy  and  the  libretto  of  Paisiello's 
opera  ;  and  this  time,  by  way  of  exception,  in- 
it'.'nl  of  composing  the  music  piece  hy  pi".'.'  as 
tie'  words  were  furnished  to  him,  R  issini  eom- 
meneed  by  asking  Sterbini  to  read  to  him  Beau 
m       li ais'  comedy  from  beginning  to  end. 

"II  Barbiere"  has  quite  the  efTecl  i  f  an  impro- 
visation corrected  and  made  perfect;  and  i;  was, 
indeed,  produced  under  the  mosl  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  unit)  and  completeness.  Rossini 
had  made  Sterbini  promise  !o  remain  with  him 
until  the  opera  was  finished,  and  as  rapidly  as  the 
latter  wrote  the  verses  the  former  set  litem  to 
music. 

Paisiello's  distril  ution  of  scenes  was  not  adopt- 
i  !  was  purposely  avoided;  though  tin'  great 
situations  in  the  comedy  arc  of  course  reproduc- 
ed in  both  the  operas.  In  tic  new  version  of  the 
"Barber"  the  grotesque  episodical  figures  of  "la 
Jeunesse"  and  "I'Eveille,"  which  Paisicllo  had 
retained,  are  very  properly  omitted.  Where 
recitative  would  have  been  employed  by  the  old 
master,  Rossini  has  substituted  dialogue  sustained 
by  the  orchestra,  the  current  of  melody  which 
Hows  throughout  the  work  being  here  transferred 
from  the  voices  to  the  instruments.  There  are 
lie  in'  musical  pieces,  and  there  is  two  or  three 
times  as  much  music  in  the  new  "Barber"  as  in 
the  old. 

Fortunately  Sterbini  was  an  amateur  poet,  un- 
burdened with  literary  pride,  and  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  composer's  ideas.  Rossini  not  only 
k'-pt  up  with  the  librettist,  but  sometimes  found 
himself  getting  in  advance.  lie  then  suggested 
words  for  the  music  which  he  had  already  in  his 
head.  Si  line  of  the  best  pieces  in  "II  Barbiere," 
notably  that  of  "La  Caluunia,"  seem  to  have 
been  directly  inspired  by  Beaumarchais' eloquent, 
impetuous  prose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  famous  "Largo  al  Fatto- 
tum,"  though  equally  replete  with  the  spirit  of 
Beaumarchais,  may  be  said  to  owe  something  of 
its  rhythm,  and  therefore  something  of  its  gayety, 
to  Sterbini's  rattling  verses.  The  librettist  was 
in  a  happy  vein  that  morning,  ami  thought  he 
had  overwritten  himself.  He  told  Rossini  to  take 
what  verses  suited  him  and  throw  the  rest  aside. 
Rossini  took  them  all  and  set  them  to  the  rapid, 
elastic,  light-hearted  melody,  which  at  once 
stamps  the  character  of  Figaro. 

In  the  room  where  the  two  inventors  were  at 


w  irk,  a  number  i  f  co  cists  were  employed,  to 
whom  the  s  eels  of  music  were  thrown  one  by 
one  as  they  were  finished.  Doubtless  the  chief 
lodger,  I.uiji  Zamboni,  looked  in  from  time  to 
time  lo  see  how  the  part  of  Fignro  was  getting 
on.  Probably,  too,  the  spirited  impresario  caller! 
occasionally  to  enquire  how  the  work  generally 
was  progrt  ssing. 

But  whether  or  not  Rossini  received  vis-its.  he 
certainly  did  not  return  them.  Without  taking 
it  for  granted  as  M  Azevedo  dors,  that  the  joint 
authors  for  thirteen  days  and  nights  had  scarcely 
time  to  eat  ;  and  slept,  when  they  could  no  lone- 
el  keep  their  eyes  open,  on  a  sola  (they  would 
hive  saved  time  in  the  end  by  taking  their  clothes 

"!i    Find  going  to  bed),  we  mav  lie  quite  sure  that 

■■II  Barbiere"  i-  the  result  of  one  continuous  ,.f- 
fort  it  to  tin'  act  of  such  rapid  spontaneous  pro- 
duction the  word  effort  can  be   applied. 

Rossini  is  said  to  have  told  sonic  one,  that  dur- 
ing  the  thirteen  days  which  be  devoted  to  the 
composition  of  the  "Barber"  (if  Rossini  really 
sol  "thirteen  days"  there  is  of  course  an  end  to 
tic  question  of  time),  he  did  nol  tret  shaved. 

"1:  seems  strange.*'  was  the  rather   obvious  re- 
ly,  "thai  through  the 'Barber'  you  should  have 
.'  ii limit  shaving." 

"It'  I  had  got  sh  ivt  1."  explained  Rossini,  very 
characteristically,  "I  should  hive    gone    out,  ami 

it'  I  had  m" ut  I  should  not  have  conic  back  in 

time." 

While  Rossini  was  working  and  letting  his 
beard  grow,  Paisiello  was  quietly  taking  meas- 
ures to  insure  a  warm  reception  for  the  new 
opera. 

rirtsr     i:i  ii;  i  si  nt  \tio\t. 

First  representations  are  a  composer's  battles. 
Rossini's  hardi  -I  fighl  was  at  the  first  representa- 
tion of  the  "Barber  of  Seville."  for  some  rea- 
son not  ev.,!  in  el,  the  Roman  public  were  a-  i'l 
disposed  lowa rib  Sterbini,  the  librettist,  as  toward 
1;  issini  himself— who  was  simply  looked  upon  as 
an  audacious  young  man.  lor  venturing  to  place 
himself  in  competition  with  the  illustrious  Paisi- 
II 

Paisiello's  work  had  grown  old  (as  the  pref.ee 
to  Rossini's  libretto,  with  all  its  compliments,  in- 
geni  uisly  n  tints  out),  and  it  had  ceased  to  be 
played.  Perhaps  lor  that  very  reason  the  Ro- 
man public  continued  to  hold  it  in  esteem.  Ros- 
sini, all  tin-  same,  was  to  be  punished  for  his  rash- 
ness, and  he  sei  in-  to  have  1 n  hissed,  not  only 

without  his  work  I"  ing  heard,  but  before  one  note 
of  it  had  been  pi  lyed,  ami.  according  to  M.  Aze- 

Vedo,   before   the   do  US   were   opened. 

At  least  two  original  accounts  hive  been  pub- 
lished of  the  "Barber's"  first  representation  to  the 
Roman  public — on",  the  most  copious,  by  Zano- 
lini  ;*  the  other,  the  most  trustworthy,  by  Mme. 
Giorgi  Rigbetti,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
performance  on  the  stage.  Mine.  Giorgi  Righetti 
was  the  Rosina  of  the  evening. 

Garcia,  the  celebrated  tenor,  was  the  Alma- 
viva. 

The  Figaro  was  our  friend  the  chief  lodger, 
Luigi  Zamboni,  wlmi  after  distinguishing  h 
on  all  the  operatic  stages  in  Europe,  became,  like 
Garcia,  a  singing  master,  and  taught  other  Figa- 
ros,  besides  Almavivas  and  Rosinas,  how  to  situ 
Rossini's  music. 

The  original  Don  Basilio  was  Vitarelli  ;  Bar- 
ihoh,  Botticelli. 

The  overture,  an  orirjinal  work,  written  ex- 
pressly  for  "II  Barbiere,"  and  not  the  overture 
to  "Aureliano  in  Palmyra"  afterward  substituted 
for  it,  was  executed  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
murmuring,  "such,"  remarks  Zanolini,  "as  is 
heard  on  the  approach  of  a  procession."     Stend- 

*  L'Ape  Ttaliana.  Paris,  18.36. 
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hal  says  th sit  the  H<  man  public  recognized,  or 
thought  they  recognized,  in  tho  overture  the 
grumbling  nf  ill"  old  guardian,  and  Lho  lively  re- 
moustrances  of  his  interesting  ward.  Bui  he  also 
says  that   the    overture    performed    was   that   ol 

"Aureliano  ;"  probably  li founds  two  different 

representations.  M.  Azevedo  thinks  the  original 
overture  was  lust,  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
copyist,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  not 
only  the  composer's  senre,  but  also  the  orchestral 
parts,  I'onld  have  been  lost  in  this  manner.  One 
thing  is  certain,  lh.it  on  the  opening  nigbt  the 
overture  met  with  but  little  attention. 

The  introduction,  according  to  .Stendhal,  wns 
not,  liked,  but  this  can  only  mean  that,  it  was  not 
heard. 

The.  appearance  of  Garcia  ilid  not  change  the 
disposition  of  the  public. 

"The  composer,"  says  Mine.  Giorgi  Righetti, 
"was  weal;  enough  to  allow  Garcia  to  sine/  be- 
neath Rosina's  balcony  a  Spanish  melody  of  his 
own  arrangement."  Garcia  maintained,  that  as 
the  scene  was  in  Spain,  the  Spanish  melody 
would  give  the  drama  an  appropriate  local  color  ; 
lint  unfortunately,  the  artist  who  reasoned  so  well, 
and  who  was  such  an  excellent  singer,  forgot  to 
tune  his  guitar  before  appearing  on  the  stage  as 
A  hnaviva.  He  began  the  operation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  public  ;  a  string  broke  ;  the  vocalist 
proceeded  to  replace  it,  but  belore  he  could  do  so. 
laughter  and  hisses  were  heard  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  The  Spanish  air,  when  Garcia  was 
at  last  ready  to  sing  it,  did  not  please  the  Italian 
audience,  and  the  pit  listened  to  it  just  enough  to 
be  able  to  give  an  ironical  imitation  ol  it  after- 
ward. 

Tlie  audience  could  not  hiss  the.  introduction 
to  Figaro's  air  ;  but  when  Zamboni  entered,  with 
another  guitar  in  his  hand,  a  loud  laugh  was  set 
up,  and  not  a  phrase  of  "Largo  al  fattotuni"  was 
heard.  When  Rosinn  made  her  appearance  in 
the  balcony,  the  public  were  quite  prepared  to 
applaud  Mine.  Giorgi  Riahetti  in  an  air  which 
they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  her  ; 
but  only  hearing  her  utter  a  phrase  which  led  to 
nothing,  the  expressions  of  disapprobation  re- 
commenced. The  duet  between  Alrnavha  and 
Figaro  was  accompanied  throughout  with  hissing 
and  shouting.  The  fate  of  the  work  seemed  now 
decided. 

At  length  Rosinn  reappeared,  and  sang  the 
cavatina  which  had  so  long  been  desired  ;  for 
Mine.  Giorgi  Righetti  was  young,  had  a  fresh, 
beautiful  voice,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  tho 
Roman  public.  Three  long  rounds  of  applause 
followed  the  conclusion  of  her  air,  and  gave  some 
hope  that  the  operamight  vet  be  saved.  Rossini, 
who  was  at  the  orchestral  piano,  bowed  to  the 
public,  then  turned  toward  the  singer,  and  whis- 
pered, "Oh,  natura  !" 

The  entry  ol  T>on  Basib'o.  now  so  effective,  was 
worse  than  a  failure  the  first  night.  Vitorelli's 
make-up  was  admirable;  but  a  small  trap  had 
been  left  open  on  the  stage,  at  which  he  stumbled 
and  fell.  The  singer  had  bruised  his  face  terri- 
bly, and  began  his  admirably  dramatic  air  with 
his  handkerchief  to  his  nose.'  This  in  itself  must 
have  sufficed  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  music. 
Some  of  the  audience,  with  preternatural  stupidi- 
ty, thought  the  fall  and  the  subsequent  conse- 
quent, application  of  the  handkerchief  to  the  face, 
was  in  the  regular  "business"  of  the  part,  and  not 
liking  it,  hissed. 

The  letter-duet  miscarried,  partly,  it  apppars, 
through  the  introduction  of  some  unnecessary  in- 
cident, afterward  omitted  ;  but  the  audience  were 
resolved  to  ridicule  the  work,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  various  things  occurred  to  fa- 
vor their  pre-determinafion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  magnificent  finale,  a 
cat  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  With  the  usual  ef- 
fect. Figaro  drove  it  one  way,  Bartholo  another, 
and  in  avoiding  Basilio  it  encountered  the  skirt 
of  Rosinn — behaved,  in  short,  as  a  cat  will  be 
sure  to  behave  mixed  up  in  the  action  of  a  grand 
operatic  finale.  The  public  were  only  too  glad 
to  have  au  opportunity  of  amusing  themselves, 
apart  from  the  corned)  ;  and  the.  opening  of  the 
finale  wa<  not  listened  to  at  all. 

The  noise  went  on  increasing  until  the  curtain 


fell.     Then    Rossini   turned   toward    the  public, 

hrugged  his  shoulders,   and    began    to    applaud. 

The  audience   were  deeply  offended  by  t  his  open- 

ly-expressed  contempt  for  their  opinion,  but  they 
made  no  reply  at  the  time. 

The  vengeance  was   reserved    for    the  second 

act,  of  which  not  a  note  passed  the  orchestra. 
The  hubbub  was  so  great,  that  nothing  like  ii 
was  ever  heard  at  any  theatre.  Rossini  in  the 
meanwhile  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  after- 
ward went  home  as  i posed  as  if  the  work,  re- 
ceived in  so  insulting  a  manner,  had  been  the 
production  of  soon1  oilier  musician.  After  chang- 
ing their  clothes,  Mme.  Giorgi  Righetti,  Gaicia, 
Zamboni,  and  Botticelli  went  to  his  bouse  to 
console  him  in  his  misfortune.  They  found  him 
fast  asleep. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  the  delightful  cavatina, 
"Ei'co  ridenle  il  cielo,"  to  replace  Garcia's  un- 
fortunate Spanish  air.  The  melody  of  the  new 
solo  was  borrowed  from  the  opening  chorus  of 
"Aureliano  in  Palmyra,"  written  by  Rossini,  in 
1814,  for  Milan,  and  produced  without  success; 
the  said  chorus  having  itself  figured  before  in  the 
same  composer's  "Ciro  in  Babilonia,"  also  unfa- 
vorably received.  Garcia  read  his  cavatina  as 
it  was  written,  and  sang  it  the  same  evening. 
Rossini,  having  now  made  the  only  alteration  he 
thought  necessary,  went  back  to  bed,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  ill,  that  he  might  not  have  to  take 
his  place  in  the  evening  at  the  piano.  The 
charming  melody  which,  in  "II  Barbiere,"  is  sung 
by  Count  Ahnorira'm  honor  of  7? osinn,  is  address- 
ed by  the  chorus  in  "Aureliano"  to  the  spouse  of 
the  grand  Osiris,  "Sposa  del  Grande  Osiride," 
etc. 

At  the  second  performance  the  Romans  seemed 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  work  of  which  they  had 
really  heard  nothing  the  night  before.  This  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  insure  the  opera's  trium- 
phant success.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  applaud- 
ed ;  but  still  no  enthusiasm  was  exhibited.  The 
music,  however,  pleased  more  and  more  with  each 
succeeding  representation,  until  at  last  the  cli- 
max was  reached,  and  "II  Barbiere"  produced 
those  transports  of  admiration  among  the  Ro- 
mans with  which  it  was  afterward  received  in  ev- 
ery town  in  Italy,  and  in  due  time  throughout 
Europe.  It  must  be  added,  that  a  great,  many 
connoisseurs  at  Rome  were  struck  from  the  first 
moment  with  the  innumerable  beauties  of  Rossi- 
ni's score,  and  went  to  his  house  to  congratulate 
him  on  its  excellence.  As  for  Rossini,  he  was 
not  at  all  sir  p:  ised  at  the  change  which  took  place 
in  public  opinion.  lie  was  as  certain  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work  the  first  night,  when  it  was  being 
hooted,  as  he  was  a  week  afterward,  when  every 
one  applauded  it  to  the  skies. 

The  tirana  composed  by  Garcia  :  "Se  il  mio 
nome  saper  voi  bramate,"  which  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  after  the  unfavorable  manner  in 
which  it  was  received  at  Rome,  was  afterward 
re-introduced  into  the  "Barber"  by  Rubini.  It 
is  known  that  the  subject  of  the  charming  trio 
"Zitti,  Zitti"  does  not  belong  to  Rossini — or,  at 
least,  did  not  till  he  took  it.  It,  may  be  called  a 
reminiscence  of  Rossini's  youth,  being  note  for 
note  the  air  sung  by  Simon  in  Haydn's  "Sea- 
sons," one  of  the  works  directed  by  Rossini  at 
Bologna  when  he  was  still  a  student  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. 

Finally,  the  original  idea  of  the  air  suns;  bv  the 
duenna  Berta  is  taken  from  a  Russian  melody 
which  Rossini  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Rus- 
sian lady  at  Rome,  and  had  introduced  into  his 
opera  for  her  sake.  It,  is  melodious,  and  above 
all  lively  ;  yet,  occurring  at  a  [  oint  in  the  drama 
where,  for  a  time,  all  action  ceases,  it  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  signal  for  ordering  ices. 

Rossini  wrote  a  trio  for  the  scene  of  the  music 
lesson,  wdiieh  has  been  either  lost  or  (more  prob- 
ably) set  aside  by  successive  Rosinas  who  have 
preferred  to  substitute  a  violin  concerto,  or  a 
waltz,  or  a  national  ballad,  or  anything  else  that 
the  daughter  of  Bartholo  would  have  been  very 
likely  to  sing  to  her  music-master.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  trio  cannot  be  recovered.  Rosina  might 
still  sing  a  favorite  air  between  the  acts. 

The  original  Rosina,  by  the  way,  Mme.  Giorgi 
Righetti,  had   a  mezzo    soprano  voice ;  indeed, 


Rossini  in  Italy  wrote  none  ol  his  gri  at  parts  for 
the  soprano.  When  be  first  began  to  compose, 
the  highest  parts  were  taken  by  the  sopr;  n  . 
while,  the  prima  donna  was  generally  a  contralto 
— an  arrangement  somewhat  suggestive  of  our 
burlesques,  in  which  male  parts  are  taken  by  wo- 
men, female  parts  by  men. 

Rossini  rose  from  the  contralto  (Mine.  Mala- 
noite  in  "Tancredi,"  Mine  Marcolini  in  "L'ltal- 
iana  in  Algeri,")  to  the  mezzo  soprano  (Mine. 
Giorgi  Righetti  and  .Mile.  Colbran)  ;  but  in  his 
Italian  operas,  the  part  of  Matilda  in  "Matilda  di 
Sabran"  is  the  only  fust  part  written  for  tin-  so- 
prano voice.  Amenaide,  the  soprano  of  "Tancre- 
di," is  a  lady  of  secondary  importance,  the  chief 
female  part  being  of  course  that  of   Tancredi. 


About  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

Thus  from  his  "Easy  Chair,"  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine,  discourses:!]  our  old    friend,    George  William 

C crt is  : 

It  is  not.  of  course,  possible  that  New  York  feels 
any  chagrin  that  Boston  has  given  the  most  colossal 
concert  ever  known  upon  the  continent  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
servable that,  as  wind  ami  tite  finally  levelled  the  last 
timber  of  the  Boston  Coliseum  in  the  dust,  the  first 
step  was  taken  toward  the  Beethoven  Centennial 
Celebration  in  New  York.  The  project  is  not  yet 
matured;  but  a  vision  of  something  very  large  in- 
deed, something  "metropolitan,"  begins  to  allure  ex- 
pectation ;  and  Boston,  having  scored  handsomely  in 
the  Lane,  sits  upon  she  ruins  of  lier  Coliseum  and 
the  profits  of  her  Jubilee  to  see  what  New  York  will 
do. 

If  New  York  will  huild  a  proper  hall  for  musical 
and  other  public  purposes,  she  will  do  well,  and  the 
Beethoven  Centennial  will  not  he  in  vain.  The 
Cooper  Institute  Hall  is  large  enongh  for  political 
meetings,  and  Steinway  Had  is  good  tor  many  pur- 
poses :  bat  it  is  not  a  beautiful  nor  imposing  room, 
as  a  great  ball  should  he.  The  most  impressive  hall 
in  die  country  is  still  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  where 
great  height  and  two  galleries,  one  above  the  other, 
with  the  organ  and  the  imposing  statue  of  Beethoven, 
give  a  fine  feeling  of  dignity.  But  the  Music  Hall 
lacks  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  noble  room 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and  that  is, 
brilliancy.  It  is  too  d-irk.  There  is  no  smiling 
splendor  of  effect,  which  is  always  so  enlivening. 
The  darkness  of  the  hall  may  be  agreeable  to  weak 
eyes  ;  it  may  even  bo  described  as  "very  much  better 
than  a  glare  of  light  "  ;  but  brilliancy  remains  an  in- 
dispensable quality  of  a  great  hull  devoted  to  popu- 
lar enjoyment. 

Yet,  whether  dark  or  light,  how  much  has  been 
enjoyed  in  that  statelv  room  !  "What  memorable  fig- 
ures have  passed  across  that  platform  !  What  ex- 
quisite strains  of  music,  sung,  played,  or  spoken, 
have  died  along  those  walls  !  No  one  who  is  famil- 
iar with  our  history  for  the  last  twenty  years  will  sit 
in  that  hall  for  any  pm*pose  but  suddenly  lie  sees  it 
crowded  with  a  silent  and  attentive  throng  ;  sees  a 
reading  desk  with  vases  of  flowers,  and  a  Ulan  of 
sturdy  figure  standing  behind  it,  whose  voice  is  deep 
and  penetrating  and  sincere  ;  whose  words  are  things; 
who  has  a  certain  rustic  shyness  of  movement,  but 
whose  sentences  roll  antl  flash  like  the  volleys  of  a 
trained  soldiery,  and  who  stands  in  the  warmth  of  his 
own  emotion  and  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  an 
indomitable  gladiator,  compelling  the  admiration 
even  of  his  enemies  as  he  fights  with  the  Ephesian 
beasts.  Against  him,  as  he  stands  there  every  Sun- 
day preaching  to  that  vast  multitude  what  seems  to 
him  the  truth,  and  breaking  to  them  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  very  bread  of  life,  other  men  are  |  reaching 
and  praying,  and  the  excommunications  of  the  Vati- 
can against  Luther,  shorn  of  their  thunder  and  light- 
ning, are  hurled.  Who  is  he  that  judges  motives  and 
sincerity?  We  do  not  know  in  this  world  what  is 
believed,  fait  onlv  what  is  said  and  done. 

This  man.  with  bald  head  set  low  upon  high, 
square  shoulders,  who  looks  firmly  at  the  great  andi- 
ence  through  spectacles,  and  speaks  in  a  low.  half 
nasal  tone,  visits  the  widows  and  fatherless,  anil  keeps 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  What  he  believes, 
others  may  question.  What  he  is,  every  aspiring 
soul  must  admire.  Although  almost  every  one  of 
them  would  have  theologically  cast  him  out.  and 
have  recoiled  from  him  with  dismay,  yet  he  preserves 
more  than  any  other  the  traditional  power  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  old  New  England  clergy.  Heap- 
plies  the  eternal  truth,  the  moral  law,  as  he  feels  it. 
;o  the  life  and  times  around  him.  They  are  heated 
white,  and  his  words  are  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer  i 
to  mould  them  into  noble  form.  That  dauntless  j 
mien  is  the  true  symbol  of  his  mental  aspect  as  he 
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confronts  the  menacing  principalities  and  powers; 
andthe  man  whose  voice  has  so  often  charmed  the 
crowded  hall  is  one  of  the  few  who  distinctly  see.  and 
foretell  the  terrible  war. 

Long  since  his  tongue  is  silent.  He  who  came  of 
tin1  tougbesl  stock,  and  might  have  looked  to  live  al- 
most a  century,  died  when  it  was  half  spent.  Ii  may 
have  seemed  to  the  great  throng  easy  to  ohm')  that 
platform  and  preach  a  sermon  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing; hut  to  study  early  and  late,  as  if  he  would  mis 
ter  all  knowledge — to  write  books,  lectures,  and 
speeches — to  travel  hard  by  nighl  and  day,  losing 
his  sleep  and  his  food,  and  by  tin'  dim  light  in  the 
ear  still  pushing  out  the  frontiers  of  Ins  [earning  —  to 
deny  himself  exercise  and  needful  rest  while  tin-  men- 
tal tension  was  so  constant  and  tin-  moral  warfare  so 
intense — this  was  not.  easy;  this  was  to  violate  all 
the  laws  of  life,  which  none  knew  better;  and  sin! 
denly  the  stretched  harp  string  snapped,  aid  there 
was  no  more  music  ! 

Not  every  one  who  knew  his  power  knew  into  what 

sweetness  ami    tenderness    it  could   lie  softe I,  nor 

suspected  that  ill  the  gladiator  there  was  the  loving 
and  simple  heart  of  the  boy.  Hero,  as  the  Easy 
Cliairsits  listening  to  the  orchestra,  it  recalls  the 
preacher  when  lie  was  the  minister  of  a  rural  parish, 
and  used  to  come,  strolling  through  tic  fields  and 
patches  of  wood  to  measure  his  wil  with  the  friendly 
scholar  who  was  the  chiif  at  Brook  Farm,  or  to  sit 
docile  at  his  feet  of  counsel  and  sympathy.  Or, 
again,  it  sees  him  in  his  country  pulpit,  the  same 
sturdy,  heroic  athlete,  trying  and  tempering  the 
weapons  with  which  he  was  to  fight  iron  this  larger 
scene  It  was  a  noble  character;  a  devoted,  gener- 
ous, inspiring  life  ;  a  memory  always  hallowed  in 
this  hall.  The  conductor  waves  his  baton  I  The 
symphony  thunders  from  a  hundred  instruments,  hut 
through  them  all  breathes  the  low  tone  of  thercmem 
bered  voice. 

Fled  i-  that  music  !     lie  1  wake  or  sleep  ' 

And  as  the  concert  proceeds,  one  of  tie-  series  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  whose  conceits 
are  the  musical  pride  of  Boston,  at  which  tin-  per- 
formance is  all  of  the  purest  classical  music — so  pure 
and  so  severe  that  the  profane  sometimes  secretly  ask 
whether  melody  in  music  is  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  aie  percmptorilv  answered  lis-  the  elect,  "No  ; 
but  rub-a  dub-dub  and  tum-ti  iddih  are  not  music" — 
as  the  concerl  proceeds  it  is  purely  a  striking  spcetfi 
cle.  The  great  hall,  rather  dimmer  than  ever  be- 
cause vi'  the  consciousness  of  daylight  outside,  is  full 
of  people,  gathered  ill  the  afternoon,  not  only  from 
the  city,  hut  from  a'l  ihc  envuoiis  within  twenty 
miles,  and  they  sit  as  attentive  and  absorhed  as  a 
class  of  students  at  an  interesting  lecture.  If.  in  such 
a  concert,  melody  is  not  the  unpardonable  sin,  wins 
pernig  is.  Woe  he  tide  a  whisperer  at  a  Harvard  .Mu- 
sical !  It  were  better  for  him,  or  even  her,  that  the 
money  for  the  tickets  hail  been  expended  at  the  min- 
strels or  the  museum.  You  might  as  well  he  a  fot 
er,  a  swindler,  a  perjurer,  a  burglar  in  ordinary  life, 
as  to  he  a  whisperer   at  a     Harvard     Musical.      Yes  — 

you  might  as  well  --speak  right  oul  in  n till1  '    itscll 

as  whisper  here 

Such  a  disciplined  audience,  so  quiet,  so  attet  - 
so  susceptible  to  the  slieht.-st  sie|,  ,,i  [he  ol >r  wail 

of    the  violin,    is   a    marvelous    spectacle.      They    aie 

hearing  the  finest  oul  much  of  tie-  freshest  music  in 
the  world.  Thej  are  not  exactly  sympathetic  ;  per- 
haps the  character  of  the  music  does  not  permit  it 
They  applaud  calmly,  and,  as  it  were,  with  reserva- 
tions, it  really  seems  sometimes  that  they  approve 
the  music  rather  than  enjoy  it.  ISut  the  Easy  Chair 
reflects  wi  til  pride  that  the  organizer  of  tie-.-  con 
certs,  if  such  a  word  may  he  used  —  and  certainly  with 

no  exclusion  of  till operation   which   alone    makes 

such  concerts  possible — is  a  Brook  Farmer  ;  and  it 
complacently  smiles  upon  the  great  multitude  as  un- 
conscious pupils  of  that  Arcadian  influence. 

And,  indeed,  in  oilier  days  in  this  same  city  of 
Boston — in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  "Academy"  con- 
certs at  the  old  t  tdeon,  or  still  more  ancient  Boston 
Theatre — many  of  the  Brook  Farmers  were  often 
present  in  the  fl-sh.  Thus,-  were  tie-  .lavs  or  rather 
the  nights,  when  Beethoven  was  truly  introduced  to 
America.  Preluded  with  the  pretty  "Zanetta"  over- 
ture by  Auber,  or  with  the  "Serment"or  the  "Dom 
no  Nun."  or  with  Herold's  shrill  "Zampa,"  or  some 
strain  which  would  not  now  lie  tolerated  in  tic-  Har- 
vard, concerts,  the  Fifth  Symphony  was  played  until 
it  became  familiar.  And  the  long,  willowy  Schmidt 
stood  at  the  head  directing,  proud  as  a  general  com- 
manding Ids  column.  In  the  audience,  earnest,  in 
terested,  attentive,  sparkling  with  humor  was  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  not  hesitating,  when  the  thoughtless  girls 
whispered  and  tittered  ami  giggled  in  the  most  sol- 
emn adagio  strains,  to  lean  over  when  the  movement 
ended,  and  to  sty  to  the  offenders,  "But  let  us  have 
our  tin n .  loo  ,  some  of  us  came  to  hear  the  music." 


There,  also,  was  the  delegation  from  Brook  Farm, 
in  whose  appearance  it  u as  pi. en  to  >ec  that  in  S 
dia  lie  hair  was  worn  long,  that  tin-  stiff  cravat  and 
collar  were  repudiated,  and  that  woollen  ' 
wi  ie  a  in  no-  pro i est  aga inst, the  hody  coats  of  a  selfish 
and  competitive  civilization  Those  young  fellows 
walked  in  from  the  Farm  and  out  ag  no.  They  made 
nothing  of  ten  miles  or  so  each  way  under  the  winter 
stars.  And  with  them  and  ol  them,  already  accom- 
plished in  the  beautiful  science,  already  familiar  with 
the  great  woi  Its  of  the  great  composers,  was  the  pres- 
ent tutelary  genius  of  the  Harvard  concerts,  whose 
life,  consecrated  as  critic  and  lover  to  this  art,  has 
been  a  true  service  to  Ins  city,  and,  reflectively,  to 
tie-  country 

Bui  even  Boston  does  not  deny  the  charm  of  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  orchestra,  and  the  delight  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  music.  led  ed,  there  was  no  au- 
dience which,  from  its  training,  was  more  authorized 
to  judge  iia-  rrreat  excellence  of  the  Thomas  orchestra 
than  that  of  the  Harvard  concerts  But  when  be 
went  to  Bo-toii  h  was  not  a  doubting  Thomas  He 
did  not  play  Bach  and  Beethoven  only,  hut  he  tickled 
lie-  amazed  multitude  with  positive  tunes  lie  raised 
his  baton,  and  hi-  varied  orchestra,  a  6inglc  instnl- 
ment  in  his  magic  grasp,  consented  to  waltzes  ;  or, 
like  a  cathedral  choir  becoming  suddenly  a  lark, 
trilled  airy  roundelays,  with  which  delighted,  hut  nut 
all  assured  of  the  propriety  of  delight,  the  audience 
smiled  and  shoo!,-,  and  the  voungcst  catechumens 
eve,,  tapped  time  faintly  with  their  te,  t  '  \  sound 
which,  could  it  he  conceive  1  audible  in  the   midst  ol 

oi f  the   Hal  wards,  would   probably  cause    such  a 

shudder  id'  horror  that  the  hall  itself  would  fall  as  by 
an  earthquake. 

Thus  the  Music  II  dl  itself  is  a  kind  of  symphony 
nf  memories.  It  is  full  of  delightful  ghosts.  Among 
the  visible  h:: u res  there  are  a  host  of  the  unseen  ;  and 
every  singer,  player,  speaker,  as  he  s|:,,ids  for  an  hour 
upon  ile-  platform,  is  measured  by  the  masters  ol  his 
an  But  in  the  famous  Peace  Jubilee  it  had  no  part, 
[ndeed  the  musical  taste  of  n  Inch  it  is  peculiarly  the 
temple  resisted  I  ontinuous  coni  ei t 

with  bells,  anvils,   and    cannon  as    something  mon 
strous,  and  as  repulsive  to  true    art    as    a    huge    and 
clumsy  Eastern  idol.     Bm  not  even  the  finest  taste  of 
the  Music  Hall  denied   the  im press! veness    and  gran- 
deur  of   the     result.       New    Yolk,    ill     the     Beethoven 

Centennial,  will  have  immense  advantages.  The 
musical  resources  of  the  city  are  truly  "metropolitan," 
and  such  should  the  festival  he. 


Music  in  Rome. 
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Rome,  Jan    ..  1S70       Vlvont    is  over.     This 

is  a     'glial   at    Koine   tot    all   501  tS  -'I    i-ae-tie     to  1„- 
Lent  the  opera,  vaiidd  ille 


gin.     I-  rom  now  mm 

and  concerts  have  full  sway.  At  tin-  "Apollo," 
ile-  opera  house  ol  the  mode,  they  arc  giving 
1  hinizotti's  /  i ■■:[   tie-    I',  ahma    ballet.     1 

tried  io  rent  a  box  in  the  dn  -    for  tin-  sea- 

son no  oilier  part  of  the  lions,-  is  proper  for  a 
lady,  according  to  the  fiat  of  tin-  Roman  .Mrs. 
Grundy  but  i:  was  impossible.  I  shall  have  to 
bide  my  time,  and  pounce  down  on  one  some  day 
when  death  or  the  departure  of  an  ambassador 
leaves  an  opening.  A"  opera  director  whom  I 
know  had  to  wait  two  years  to  get  a  box  for  his 
bride,  and  then  seized  on  one  by  chance. 

The  opera  is  a  necessity  to  a  Roman  lady.  She 
does  not  care  to  go  every  night,  but  at  least  twice 
a  w  <  k  :  am!  every  woman  of  means  and  family 
expects  to  have  her  opera-box  even  mon-  than 
her  carriage.  The  fii  '  and  third  nights  of  an 
opera  are  the  grand  di  ma.     The  second 

and  fourth  are  off-nights.  Many  persons  rent  a 
box  for  every  fust  oi  every  first  ami  third,  or  ev- 
er) fourth  representation,  and  so  on,  as  the  affair 
suits  their  purse  or  convenience.  A  family,  or 
two  friends,  will  often  divide  tie-  four  representa- 
tions between  them  The  sen -on  of  tie-  Carnival, 
as  the  present  one  is  called,  gives  twelve  operas, 
each  one  four  times  ;  thus  offering  a  chance  to 
every  one.  The  off-nights  an-  not  so  costly  as 
the  dress  nights.  If  you  rent  a  box,  for  e\am|  le, 
tin-  the  fourth  representation,  you  pay  seventy 
scudi  for  the  season  of  twelve  nights.  If  you  can 
get  one  for  a  fust  representation,  you  pay  ninety 
scudi,  or  more. 


When  you  cannot  get   a    box    for    tie-  s,.;e-,fin, 
you  must  watch  fin- a  chance  when  their    owners 

aie  going  to  some  ball,  oi  are  otherwise  eng I. 

AIojosI  ever)  night  tli  r«  is  a  p  issibilil  of  d,,i  ,g 
this,  espei  ially  on  off-nights.      Von  cannot  renl    i 

seat.         You    lllllsl    I  ike   a    whole      I .,  ,  .. ,    which 

holds  four  persons  comfortably.  And  it  is  a  very 
nice  thing  to  do.  not  only  for  your  own  pleasure, 
hut  for  your  friends,  especially  if  you  have  not  an 
establishment,  and  do  not  entertain,  as  almost 
every  one  does  in  Rome.     An  opera  box  makes 

I is  easy  between  you  and  those  to  whom  you 

owe  a» able  debts  ol  hospitality  :  ami  it  is  not. 

a  ruinous  thing  either. 

The  Sgauiliiti  inatind-s  la-gaii  on  Wednesday. 
They  will  last  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  as 
they  will  take  place  once  a  week  or  fortnight. 
They  an-  always  delightful.  Yesterday  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  string  quartet  of  Beethoven  (F 
major,  op.  59,  So  l  ).  one  of  those  ••three  mira- 
cles," a-  i  In-  three  quartets  of  the  opus  are  called. 
l'lnelli  and  his  companions  played  it  tolerably. 
I  hey  have  improved  since  last  season.  But  ltd. 
ians  never  play  Beethoven  as  Germans  do  It 
i-  strange,  for  they  play  Schumann  well;  they 
seem  to  comprehend  his  music,  but  they  execute 

Beethoven  as  if  they   Wen-   ati   lid  of  the   poor    old 

musical  giant.  The  tradition  remains  among 
them  that  his  music  was  once  pronounced  by  ar- 
tists of  that  day  mystificatious  and  unplayable; 
they  never  forget  it. 

Tin-  second  piece  was  Kill's  Sonata  in  I'  mi- 
nor, opus  7:1.  for  pianoand  violin  especially  vio- 
lin— like  the  fifteenth  amendment's  "specially 
a-  I'inelli's  violin  pari  was  not  equal  to 
Sgambati's  piano,  and  vet  tie-  composition  exact 
ed    that     it  should    be'  better.      I    did    not    like 

But  il ream  of  the  cup  was  the  third 

and  last  piece  S  hum-inn's  quartet  in  K  flat. 
opus  47,  for  piano,  violin,  alto   and  'cello.     The 

performers  played  smoothly  and  true-  they 
felt  the  influence  of  Sgambati's  line  execution. 
The  second  movement  struck  me  especiallj  :  it 
went  oil'  gloriously.  But,  indeed,  the  whole 
thing  was  played  in  perfect  balance,  and  the  piano 
w.e  ruling  power  with  Sgambati  on  tie-  thron  ■ 
Liszt  came  in  for  the  cream  with  his  friend,  the 
handsome  Hungarian  Envoye",  a  Mon  ignore  with 
whom  I  have  seen  him  -,,  much  lately.  The 
■  pianist  made,  as  he  always  does,  a  little 
flutter.  Liszl  brings  with  him  an  indefinable  in- 
fluence thai  certainly  does  make  the  music  go 
better;  he  is  what  these  Italians  call  tympatico, 
anil  Sgauiliati  especially  feels  it,    I    am    sure,   for 

1      ,     is  present,  lie  plays  with   an  elan  anil 
pride  that   make  la-  musi  !  charming  to    listen    to, 

and  Liszt's  appreciation  is  magnetic. 

But  there  is  always  a  grotesque  side  to  every- 
thing poetical,  von  know,  and  we  hail  it  at  the 
concert,  or  at  least  I  had,  to  perfection.  Beside 
iiM-  sal  a  fannlico  per  la  musica.  He  acted  as  if 
tin-  music  was  specially  tor  him  ;  the  audience 
wa-  a  vexatious  intrusion  ;  Ie-  would  have  turned 
us  out  if  he  could:  he  looked  like  a  little  terrier 
in  pursuit  of  a  rat,  watching  the  whole.  He  ap- 
plauded each  musician  as  if  he  was  tln-ir  especial 
patron.  Liszt's  entrance  had  no  effect  on  my  fa- 
rralico,  except  to  bore  him  ;  he  knew  nothing  nor 
nobody  greater  than  the  music.  It  was  a  serious 
grumbling  pleasure  he  took  in  it,  however;  and 
once,  when  there  was  a  slight  whisper  in  a  far-ofl 
corner  of  the  room,  he  rose  up  [hen  anil  there, 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  movement,  and  uttered 
a  furious  "I'm  t  !"  which  startled  us-  all  half  out 
of  our  senses.  How  Liszt  lifted  his  eyebrows, 
and  pouted  out  his  tiger  lips  at  him  !  But  that 
made  no  difference  to  my  neighbor:  lie  eared  for 
neither  Piano  King,  nor  Kaiser  representative, 
nor  Lord  nor  Lady  ;  to  him 

"Musical  life  was  real, 
Musical  lite  wis  earnest, 
And  conversation  was  not  its  goal." 

The  room  in  which  these  matinees  are  held  is 
as  old-fashioned  as  possible.  It  looks  like  a  de- 
serted drawing  or  ball-room — not  a  very  hand- 
some one  either  turned  into  a  music-room  for 
the  occasion.  There  is  a  chimney-place,  with  an 
old  mirror:  a  rough  uncarpeted  platform  is  in  a 
comet-  near  one  of  tin-  windows,  with  seats  hud- 
dled together  for  the    musicians,    ami    not    room 
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enough  on  it  for  the  piano,  which  extended  oul 
in  the  audience  part.  Straw  chairs  are  placed  in 
rows    against    the    wall,   chimney    recesses   .and 

.n id  the  piano  and  platform.     There  is  a  sin.— 

pie  ingrain  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  an  old  chan- 
delier which  is  never  lighted.  And  this  is  the 
room  they  use  year  after  year. 

At  the  front  entrance  are  a  couple  of  gens  d'- 
ai  ines  ;  up  stairs,  two  more  gens  d'armes.  This 
givesstyle.  A  spruce  little  Buttons,  who  looks 
like  a  Roman  gamin  dressed  up  for  the  occasion, 
hands  you  a  programme.  One  of  the  ai  lists 
takes  your  shawl  or  coat  and  gives  you  a  check 
lor  it,  even  though  you  may  have  your  .Iconics 
Y'ellowplush  following  you  with  a  foot-warmer, 
as  some  of  the  ladies  have.  Another  artist  re- 
ceives \ r  ticket,  and    very  likely    a    third    will 

offer  you  his  arm,  especially  if  you  are  a  distin- 
guished patroness,  or  one  whose  opinion  he  val- 
ues, lie  will  escort  you  into  this  poor  little  eon- 
cert-room  with  all  the  grand  Roman  air,  enter- 
tain you  with  a  charming  hit  of  conversation,  and 
look  all  the  time  as  if  he  was  your  condescending 
slave.  A  royal  duke  introducing  you  into  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors  could  not  doit  better  or 
more  naturally. 

Before  tic  concert  is  over,  if  the  musicians  can- 
not read  their  music,  two  or  three  wax  candles 
are  hunted  out  of  a  corner,  or  a  pocket,  or  an  in- 
strument-box, and  put  into  the  tin  candle-holders 
of  the  music  stands,  more  often  awry  than 
straight  ;  but  that  is  no  matter  to  these  Italians  ; 
they  are  all  horn  artists,  and  consequently  never 
do  anything  in  an  orderly  way.  But,  after  all, 
there  is  a  charming  picturesque  effect  produced, 
which  makes  you  think  of  an  old  picture  or  an 
old  stone. 

The  other  afternoon,  when  the  Schumann 
quartet  was  played  after  the  second  movement, 
while  the  applause  was  going  on.  these  dolce  far 
niente  musicians  were  bowing  and  routing  around 
at  the  same  time  for  some  candles,  looking  at  each 
other  helplessly.  At  last  a  piece  of  one  was 
hauled  out  of  a  pocket,  wrapped  in  paper,  doubt- 
less kept  by  the  owner  for  going  up  and  down 
the  dark  staircases  of  these  Roman  palazzi,  which 
are  never  lighted,  unless  wealthy  forestieri  rent 
the  apartments.  At  last  three  candles  were  mus- 
tered together  out  of  hidden  recesses,  jammed 
into  the  rickety  tins,  and  the  music  poured  out 
its  rich  flood  in  the  lovely  andante.  Heart  and 
soul  went  into  it;  the  artists  played  as  much  for 
their  own  pleasure  as  for  th'tt  of  their  audience. 
Pmelli's  rather  commonplace  Roman  face  grew 
very  dreamy  and  interesting;  the  candle-light, 
mingled  with  the  dim  day,  fell  on  Sgambati's  cu- 
rious head  and  features,  and  made  him  look  like 
an  inspired  Zingira.  And  the  audience — Prin- 
cesses whose  names  are  in  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  lords  and  ladies  and  rich  commoners,  a 
distinguished  pre!  ite-ambassador,  the  great  Liszt 
— about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  us  in  all — were 
as  happy  as  if  we  hail  been  in  a  fine  fall  whose 
appointments  were  in  keeping  with  the  delightful 
music.  And  such  a.  picture  as  it  made — full  of 
suggestions  for  fifty  romances! 


The  Libretto  of  Der  Freischuetz.* 

A  short  time  before  his  death  (on  the  25th 
June,  1844).  Friedrich  Kind  published  at  Leip- 
zig a  work  entitled  Das  FreischU'zhuch,  contain- 
ing, besides  the  libretto  of  Der  FreiscliU'z,  some 
curious  details  concerning  the  relations  between 
Kind  and  his  collaborator,  Carl  Maria  von  We- 
ber, from  which  we  extract  the  following  partic- 
ulars : 

"Some  time  during  the  year  1816,  Herr 
Schmiedel,  Kammermusicus,  called  upon  me.  and 
brought  with  him  a  stranger  dressed  in  black. 
and  having  a  pale  butclever  face.  Judging  from 
Ins  long  arms,  and  his  unusually  developed  hands, 
1  at  first  took  him  for  a  pianist  ;  it  was  Carl  Ma- 
ria von  Weber.  I  was  delighted  at  making  his 
acquaintance;  he  had  already  a  certain  amount 
of  reputation.  He  had  set  to  music  some  popular 
songs  taken  from  those  of  Herder   and  the  Wun- 

*  From  Le  Q aide  Musical. 


dcrhorn.'of  Kdrner  and  myself.  This  had  flattered 

me  all  the  more,  as,  up  to  then,  I  had  never  had 
any  communication  with  him.  I  knew,  moreover, 
that  he  was  to  have  the  post  of  chapel  -master  at 
Dresden. 

"The  conversation  became  animated  ;  we  spoke 
ol  a  variety  of  subjects.  At  length,  Weber  said 
to  me  :  'You  must  write  me  an  opera.'  The  pro- 
posal made  me  laugh.  I  had  tried  my  hand  at 
various  kinds  of  composition,  it  is  true,  but  the 
notion  of  writing  a  libretto  had  never  entered  my 
lead.  1  rather  liked  the  idea  ;  besides,  it  i.^  my 
firm  conviction  that  nothing  ought  to  be  impossi- 
ble for  a  poet.  I  frankly  confessed  to  Weber 
that  I  scarcely  knew  my  notes.  He  said  that 
that  would  make  no  difference.  'It  is  settled; 
we  shall  understand  one  another;  we  will  ar- 
range the  rest  some  other  time  !'  We  took  leave 
of  each  other  like  two  old  friends. 

"Weeks  and  months  passed  by  ;  I  had  all  sorts 
ol  work  to  do,  but  this  did  not  cause  me  to  re- 
nounce my  project.  I  remembered  that  certain 
of  my  poems  had  been  set  to  music,  and  proved 
successful  ;  I  remembered,  too,  having  read,  some- 
where or  other,  that,  by  being  united  with  opera, 
tragedy  would  reach  the  acme  of  perfection. 
Lastly,  Weber  came  and  settled  at  Dresden, 
though  I  forget  when  t  lie  called  and  again 
spoke  of  my  libretto.  I  at  first,  affected  unwil- 
lingness, but  I  did  so  like  a  girl  who  only  desires 
to  get  married.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  exact- 
ing disposition  of  composers,  who  look  upon  an 
opera  merely  from  a  musical. point  of  view,  anil 
compel  the  author  to  introduce  all  sorts  of  modifi- 
cations and  alterations.  I  spoke  out  frankly  to 
Weber  on  the  subject.  'I  will  set  your  book,'  he 
said,  'just  as  you  send  it  in,  of  that  I  "\ve  you  my 
word  ;  as  for  details,  which  will  require  simply  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  you  will,  out  of  friendship  to 
me,  not  refuse  to  change  them.' 

"The  question  was  now  to  find  a  subject;  I 
wanted  a  popular  one,  suited  to  Weber's  peculiar 
kind  of  talent  and  my  own.  We  looked  through 
Musa?us  and  a  Benedictus  ;  collections  of  ro- 
mances and  of  tales.  At  length  we  decided  on 
Apel's  Freiscliulz,  but  we  afterwards  gave  it  up. 
The  censure  was  severe  ;  the  subject  might  be 
considered  dangerous,  as  tending  to  propagate 
superstitious  ideas.  Besides,  in  Apel's  story,  the 
lovers  die.  This  would  not  be  allowed  on  the 
stage.  All  these  difficulties  discouraged  us,  and 
we  parted  without  coming  to  any  determination. 

"But  the  notion  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  me  ; 
my  heart  beat  high  ;  I  paced  up  and  down  my 
room,  exciting  my  imagination  with  the  fresh 
poetry  of  the  forests  and  of  popular  legends.  At 
length,  the  mists  cleared  away,  and  the  dawn  be- 
gan to  appear.  That  same  evening,  or  the  next 
morning  very  early,  I  ran  off  to  Weber.  'I  will 
do  Freiicliiilz  for  you.  I  will  tackle  the  devil 
himself!  I  go  back  ;  I  will  have  nothing  mod- 
ern. We  are  living  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  in  the  midst  of  the  Forests  of  Bo- 
hemia. A  pious  hermit  has  appeared  to  me  ! 
The  white  rose  is  a  protection  against  the  Demon 
hunter!  Innocence  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
strong  one,  when  the  latter  is  hesitating;  hell 
succumbs,  and  Heaven  is  triumphant !'  I  nar- 
rated my  plot  at  length,  and  we  flung  ourselves 
in  each  others'  arms,  exclaiming  :  "Long  live  our 
FreiscJfiitz.'  " 

M.  Edmond  Neukomra  relates  (History  of  Der 
FreischUIz,  Paris,  A.  Faure,  1867)  how  the  two 
friends  came  to  quarrel  after  the  triumph  achiev- 
ed by  their  work  at  Berlin,  ou  the  18th  June, 
1821  :— 

"Weber  had  only  returned  a  short  time  to 
Dresden,  when  his  recent  joy  was  succeeded  by 
a  feeling  of  sorrow,  caused  by  the  susceptibility 
it  his  collaborator.  Kind. 

"Kind  accused  Weber  of  not  having  brought 
him  sufficiently  forward,  and,  in  addition,  with 
having  used  him  merely  for  his  own  ends.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Weber  appealed  to  their  old 
friendship,  and  reminded  him  of  his  letters  im- 
mediately after  the  first  representation  of  their 
work  at  Berlin.     But  nothing    was  of  any  avail. 

t  lie  left  Berlin  on  the  12th  January,  1st:,  and  arrived  the 
next  evening  at  Dresden. 


Quite  the  contrary  :  just  as  the  success  of  Ihr 
Freischii  increased,  ihe  Locator  was  the  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  manifested  by  Kind,  who,  at 
length  gave  Cull  vent  to  his  feelings.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  1821.  Der  FreUehiiU  had  made  its 
way  triumphantly  through  all  Germany;  it  had 
been  represented  simultaneously  at  every  large 
theatre  in  that  country.  Its  success  had  every- 
where proved  the  same,  immense  ami  nearly  un- 
opposed ;  the  work  had,  in  consequence,  brought 
in  the  sum  of  1,093  toilers  to  its  author,  in  less 
than  six  months.  Weber  thought  this  was  the 
time  for  making  another  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  friend  Kind.  He  wrote  him  a 
charming  letter,  one  of  those  letters  which  he  so 
well  knew  how  to  write,  a  letter  which  was  dic- 
tated by  the  heart  from  beginning  to  end.  Con- 
sidering his  embarrassed  circumstances,  Weber 
begged  Kind  to  accept  thirty  ducats,  a  sum  equal 
to  that  they  had  fixed  for  Kind's  share,  and  which 
had  heen  paid  ....  'My  dear  fellow,  allow  me 
to  slip  this  into  your  hand,  and  promise  me  you 
will  lay  it  out  in  some  way  agreeable  to  your- 
self, and  to  your  friends,  so  that  I  may  see  my 
sole  object  in  sending  it  gratified,  namely  :  a  wish 
to  please  you.' 

"But  Kind  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
touched  by  Weber's  delicacy.  He  returned  the 
present,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
complains  of  composers,  who  purchase  a  poem 
dirt  cheap,  and  then  consider  the  business  set- 
tled, while  they  continue  to  enable  every  one 
else,  singers,  machinists,  choristers,  and  even 
lamp-men,  to  profit  by  the  large  sums  the  opera 
brings  in.  He  summed  up  by  saying  that  a  per- 
son worthy  of  belief,  had  stated  that  Count  Bruhl 
had  sent  S00  thalers  for  him,  but  that  he  had  not 
seen  a  rapp.  He  returned,  therefore,  the  thirty 
ducats  to  Weber,  and  looked  upon  the  business 
as  terminated.  Weber  kept  his  sorrow  to  him- 
self, and  said  nothing." 


Pa.uline  Lucca. 

An  instance  of  the  revolution  which  the  possession 
of  a  fine  voice  will  effect  upon  the  poorest  fortunes  is 
given  in  the  career  of  Mine.  Pauline  Lucca.  Like 
Mile.  Nilssnn,  the  Baroness  von  Rahden  owes  her 
prosperity  to  exceptional  natural  abilities  discovered 
among  humble  surroundings.  Her  youth  was  passed 
in  poverty.  The  necessities  of  her  family  drove  the 
little  child  to  eke  our  snbsisience  by  dancing  in  the 
Vienna  Hofdieatre  ballet,  where  she  received  more 
rebuffs  than  praises — rebuffs  amounting  often  to  pos- 
itive cruelty.  In  1850  the  child  of  tight  ivas  scolded 
and  threatened  by  the  hallet  master:  even  her  pa- 
rents' religion  (thev  were  Jews)  being  added  to  the 
scoffs  of  wdiich  the  German  language  is  so  suscepti- 
ble.* Little  Pauline  was  stupid,  or  wilful,  and  was 
ultimately  rejected  as  useless  for  a  dancer.  In  this 
extremity  a  relative  wdio  possessed  some  means  offer- 
ed to  have  her  educated  for  a  governess.  She  was 
sent  to  school,  where  she  fared  ill,  according  to  her 
own  account,  published  in  a  foreign  paper  from  which 
we  take  some  few  particulars  of  her  life.  The  story 
of  her  school-life  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
She  says  : 

"When  I  first  entered  the  school  I  was  scarcely 
nine  years  old.  Some  years  before,  as  the  child  of  a 
well-to-do  merchant,  I  had  attended  school,  hut  now 
learned  the  difference  hetween  such  a  position  and 
mv  present  standing  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  drill  my  childish  heart  to  endure  in  silence  all 
the  humiliations  ro  which  I  was  subjected.  But  a 
triumph  lav  in  store  for  me.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
amination drew  near,  teachers  and  scholars  were  in 
continual  excitement.  I,  alone,  beheld  the  prepara- 
tions with  indifference,  because  certain  I  would  be 
considered  too  insignificant  to  be  questioned.  Every- 
day, from  twelve  until  one  o'clock,  we  were  practised 
in  singing  ;  not  in  the  form  nf  regular  musical  in- 
struction, hut  simply  required  to  follow  the  air  played 
on  a  violin,  and  drilled  like  so  manv  canary  birds.  I 
was  never  allowed  to  sing,  but  served  the  teacher  as 
a  music  stand,  holding  his  notes  for  him.  Every- 
thing was  finally  prepared,  and  the  august  day  arriv- 
ed. I  remember  how  awed  we  were  hv  the  appear- 
ance of  the  principal  in  a  new  cap  of  extraordinary 
construction.  We  were  required  to  dress  alike,  and 
trouble  enough  mv  poor  mother  had  had  to  meet  the 
expense  of  my  outfit.  The  (guests  ^rrre  assembled  ; 
the  girls  were  ranged  on  benches — I  in  a  corner  be- 
hind the  others — and  the  terrible  man,  the  Examiner, 
proceeded  to  business.  A  solitary  question  was  put 
to  me  just  wdren  I  had  arranged    myself   most    com- 
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fortably  to  overlook  the  room.     OfcourBe,    as  I  had 

not  the  least  idea  of  the  proper  answer,  I  replied  at 
random,  and  sai  down  again  amid  the  scornful  laugh- 
ter of  my  fellow-scholars,  and  the  frowns  of  my  teach- 
ers. The  Examiner  alone  seemed  intensely  amused, 
as  if  he  considered  the  reply  especially  appropriate.  I 
was  again  aroused  by  the  rising  of  i he  whole  school  pre- 
paratory to  singing,  I  looked  up  and  saw  mv  mother 
directly  before  me,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  face,  and 
looking  reproachfully  at  me.  For  the  first  time  I  was 
really  mortified,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  :  Now  can  1  make  up  for  that  stupidity?  I 
had  been  forbidden  even  the  privilege  of  holding  the 
notes  at  mv  examination,  but  with  the  assurance  of 
fate,  my  heart  urged  me  to  go  forward  with  tie*  rest 
to  sing. 

"Quick  as  thought  1  advanced,  heedless  of  the  cu 
rious  looks  of  the  teachers.  After  the  others  had, 
parrot-like,  gone  over  the  songs  required,  the  Exam- 
iner, whom  I  hail  earnestly,  wistfully  stared  at  dur- 
ing the  singing,  turned  suddenly  to  me,  with  the 
question  :  'Now,  what  <">in  von  sing  ?'  rAch  !  every 
thing  the  others  have  sung — every  thing,'  answered 
I,  sturdily. 

"  'So,  so  !  then  sing  this* — 

"It  was  a  little  air  wlnrh  I  disliked  ;  I  turned  up 
my  pug  nose,  hut  sang  it;  then  instantly  a^ked  per 
mission  to  sing  the  Ave  Maria,  which,  heing  the  most 
difficult,  had  been  omitted  hy  the  others.  Permis- 
sion was  granted,  and  seising  the  notes  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  determined  at  one  stroke  to  make 
amends  for  the  past,  I  sang  that  simple  but  in.  i 
sibly  touching  composition  ;  (even  now  when  I  sins: 
it  the  tears  spring  to  my  eye* J  II  >w  did  I  sing  7  I 
do  not  know — only  this  much  I  remember,  thai  as  I 
ended  I  found  myself  caught  in  the  arms  of  tl  e  i 
amincr,  who,  between  tears  and  kisses,  exclaimed, 
'Child,  thou  hast  sung  like  an  angel!'  I  turned  to 
my  schoolmates,  to  meet  only  sour,  envious  faces — 
but  one  tittle  girl  ran  up  to  embrace  mo  and  congrat 
ulate  me.  My  mother  was  in  a  flutter  of  delight,  and 
could  not  sufficiently  express  her  wonder  " 

From  the  day  when  Pauline  proved   at  scl 1  the 

possession  of  at  all  events  om  talent  in  an  admirable 

degree,  her  vocation  was  decided.     She  was  at  ot 

made  a  member  of  the  chorus  connected  with  the 
Karnthner  Theater,  and  half  a  dozen  years  later  she 
made  her  first  impression  upon  the  public,  Si  i  w  i« 
seventeen,  when  in  October,  1857,  she  sang  the 
of  the  first  bridesmaid  in"/'./  Frrischiitz  "  We  are 
indebted  to  her  again  for  a  description  of  this  impor- 
tant evening.  Tho  theatre  was  crowded  to  exc 
ami  away  up  on  "Olympus"  sat  a  little,  drier]  lip 
weather- beaten  Jew,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  mo 
inent  of  his  child's  success,  for  she  had  assured  him 
she  meant  to  create  such  a  furore  as  to  incite  tin1 
manager  lit  engage  her  for  the  rendition  of  the  sec- 
ond best  parts,  she  has  not  greatly  altered  since 
that  time  in  personal  appcaranec —  is  now,  a-  then,  a 
plump,  graceful  figure,  with  large,  brillinni 
eyes,  shadowed  by  long  black  lashes,  an.)  arched  by 
boldly  defined  Brows.  She  entered,  leading  the  bri 
d.il  chorus,  and  kneeling  before  Agatbe,  began  the 
well-known  melody  in  such  a  joyous,  dashing,  lark- 
like fashion,  that  the  audienec  broke  out  in  tumultu- 
e»i-  applause  Such  a  rendition  they  had  nci 
fore  heard,  and  the  little  leader  was  railed  to  the 
front  of  die  stage  to  repeat  the  song  When  the  cur 
tain  finally  fell,  and  the  little  old  man  waited  impa- 
tiently at  the  door  of  the  chorus  green  room,  Pauline 
flew  on!  with  the  delightful  news  that  she  was  en 
gaged  at  six  hundred  guil  lers  ycarl}  '<*  sing  the  le*s 
cr  solo  parts.  It  was,  however,  necessary  thai  the 
orchestral  condu  tor,  Eekert,  should  first  test  her 
voice.      This  he  -lid  the  following  day,  and  pronoun- 

ced    the  astonishing    judgment    that   she   possessed 

neither  voice  nor  talent,  and  must  remain  in  the  cho 
rus.  Pauline  lias  never  lacked  spirit,  so  she  si  i 
her  little  foot  in  a  ra#e,  crying  out  that  she  had  both 
voice  and  talent,  and  would  show  him  sometime  w  hai 
he  had  lost;  furthermore,  she  would  never  ving  in 
the  chorus  again — and  never  again   in  Vienna      She 

persuaded  her  father  |o  have  Vienna,  and  six  months 
later  we  find   lea    prima  donna  of    the     theatre     of    '  >', 

unit/,.  Here,  dm  ing  that  winter  she  stn  Med  ei 
new  parts,  running  the  gamutof  impersonations,  fi  "in 
the  tragic  to  th  •  most  extravagant  soubretto.  From 
Olmiiiz  she  went  to  Prague,  where  the  intendant  of 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  discovered  her — a  happy 
man  when  he  coaxed  the  rare  bird  to  remov  ■  to  that 
city  Slice  I S61  she  has  been  attached,  under  a 
lifcdong  contract,  to  the  Royal  ( >pcrn  of  the  Prussian 
capital  The  little  Vienna  Jewess — Pauline  Lucas  — 
has  become  the  Christian  Pauline  Lucca,  since  a  tew 
years  back  the  wile  of  lite  Baron  von  Rahden. 

From  the  first  evening  of  her   appearance   on  tho 
Berlin  stage,  she  has  been  adored  by  the  enthusiastic 
Berlin  public      Whether  personating   .1/.'      ■    '    > 
ka,  Valentine,  Leonora,  or  the  many  other  characters 
for  which  she  is  titled,  she  is  as  successful  in  her  won- 


derful influence  upon  her  audience.  There  are  great- 
er artists  in  so  tar  as  the  brilliant,  execution  of  aston- 
ishing trills  anil  painfully  wonderful  staccato  meas- 
ures goes  for  music,  but  there  are  few  sueh  singers  as 
Pauline  Lucea.  It  is  her  peculiar  talent  to  merge  all 
individuality  in  the  rendition  of  the  character  she  m  iy 
be  performing— if  is  never  Pauline,  it  is  always  Mar- 
f/aret,  Selika,  Valentine  we  see  and  hear  She  is  ut- 
terly fv-i'  from  affectations  of  any  sort,  and  her  great 
success  is  mainly  due  to  her  heing  always  so  simply, 
charmingly  natural. 

Her  house  as  that  of  tie-  Baroness  von  Rahden,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  among  the  aristocracy  of 
Berlin,  ami,  although  she  gives  delightful  balls, 
dancing  still  remains  her  weakness — -lie  likes  it  no 
better  than  when  an  eight  vear  old  child.  By  a 
strange  freak  of  tat'-  i  lie  same  operatic  conductor  who 
pronounced  such  severe  judgment  upon  her  in  Vien- 
na is  now  occupying  the  same  position  in  Berlin.  For 
tire  past  year,  the  Baroness  has  been  suffering  from  a 
rlisease  of  th*  throat,  winch  has  prevented  her  inter- 
pretation oi  the  more  important  musical  roles.  —  Or- 
chestra 


Lefebure  Wely. 

By  the  death  of  this  great  i  ictui  iso,  arist  icrn 
elegant  Pan.  has  losi  its  own    particular    organist,   i 
mean  that  one  among  contemporary  organists  whoso 
talent  was  a  more  faithful  expression  than  that  ol  an} 
one  else  of"  a  class  of  persons   of   the    present    C] 
who  pursue  the  road  to   Heaven   with  every  po 
regard  to  their  own  comfort.     This  favor,  this    repu- 
tation was  something  he    saw    spring    up    ami    grow 
without  much  eftbn  on  hi-  pai  I    foi  he 

■    ■  iment,  -r,  cl   followed  tl 
"I  a  lively  disposition,  ami  ot   an  -  stra  irdinai  ily   fer- 
ule Imagination. 

la  fdbure  (  Louis  -I  ime;    Vlfi    I     horn  at   Pans,  the 
13th  November,  1817,  was  the    on  of  an   orjjai 
Si    R  ich       li  h  \ cr)  cci  e  knew   In-   ■    tea 

ami  the  key-board  before  he  knew  his  letters  At 
the  ace  ol     ighl    h  \  played  bis  fii  si   m  iss       W  In 

"  "ii    he  actc  1    a-    hi-    I  .    -tirutc,    and 

''"'it  •'■  ■-  same  tim  ■,  c  rricd  >  fl  M  'he  ( !oi  -  rvatory, 
where  he  had  rl     e*vy  for  masi       thi     ■  f 

!  '■'.  com  terpoint  and  fugue  It  was  on  the  organ 
o  f  S I    R  och  1 1  ]  a  t  h  c  i  i  n  h  i  s  p  i  c  t u  i 

and  da  alv,  a\  -  elegant,  and 

sometimes  grand 

head  of  a  new   school,  '■*■  tl  e  secret  of 

combining,  in  due  ■         irtions   melody  a:;  1  ■■  a:: 

rtdt'.l   >-<  :■  ■ 

On  bcin ■     :   to  the   M  ■ 

!  s  i7,  he  four  1  an  ii    M  timent     I  I    .  ■.  ■  ■  Us 

resources,  until  then  igi  ned  to  put  it 

in  Ins  power  to  realiz  i  all  his  inspirations.  With 
what  ard  >r,  with  what  skill,  did  ho  not  assist  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  mi  ton'  s  by 
physical  science  !     By 

quired  the  art  of  c  i  xquisite  taste,  a  lap 

py  mixture  of  the  different  stops,  an  inexhaustible 
ir*ai  iet)  ol  sonoro  is  effect,  n 

virtuosity.     He  found,  too,  in  this  •  select,  del 

icate  and  ini]  responded  to 

in-  natural  inclination*1;,  an  1  mun  lane  tastes,  nnd,  bv 
their  suffrage  rings    bis  exhil 

of  extempore  pla\  nig. 

l.e'.  hnre  was  atthc  a]     rci  ,v>  hen. 

in  the  month  ol  April,  1863,    he    took    possession  of 
the  great  organ  a*,  St.  Sulpice.     tn  his  new  position, 
and  himself  exposed  to  the  i  inlousy  of  his  rivals, 
i  a  fresh  outburst  of   criticism.     The  principal 
■is?  him  were  the  want  of  religious  char- 
acter in  his  ideas,  an  1  theii  petulance     these,  howev 
cv,  constiiuted  a  great  portionofthe    ■        I         which 
be  achieved  sue  es  ■■•  in  a  church .  thes  sr  vices  of  a 

■:  I  be  distinguished  by  a  greal  austerity  of  char- 
acter, lie  con', I  not  hi  ing  himself  not  to  shii 
to  please,  noi  to  "t.i  e  diversion,"  and  for  this  he 
sacrificed  seriousness,  The  m  itheni  itical  sid  i  of  his 
art,  the  cold  and  in  flat  I  style  '  '  the  fugue,  damped 
Ins  dashing  nature.  Not  that  he  ignored  or  did  not 
ciate  these  things ;  far  from  it-  In  his  note. 
book,  under  the  '1  ite  of  M  iy,  1  565,  I  read  :  "I  ex 
temporized  to  day  an  inte  hie  fugnc  fni  them  ;   I 

hone  they  will  nol  now  -a-  that  I  can  play  only 
polkas  !  He  was  a  profound  hai  moni  t,  and  no  one 
was  more  capable  of  coming  h  ick    to  his  melo  h 

ss  of  chords,  s    ast  mishingly  daring:. 

On  other  occasions,  a  simple  m  >d  illation  sufficed  to 
carry  him  away  from  his  original  theme.  Yet,  sueh 
was  his  love  for  art,  that  be  neglected  nothing  which 
could  contribute  to  expand  and  embellish  the  theme. 
For  instance,  evi  ry  Sunday  he  used  to  read  over  the 
particular  Offer  tor  j  ol  the  day,  and  then  extempor- 
ized according;  to  the  sense  nnd  character  of  the 
words.  Ought  not  every  good  organist  to  do  the 
van,"  His  extempore  playing  was,  indeed,  the  ae- 
centuated  re-echo  of  hi-  nervous  disposition.     He  en- 


tranced and  carried  away  even  those  who  did  not  like 
his  manner.  Rossini  said  to  him  one  day,  very  just- 
ly :  "People  like  you  much  more  for  your  faults  than 
for  your  good  qualities." 

A  blade  so  thoroughly  tempered  naturally  wore 
out  the  scabbard.  On  the  organ  .at  St.  Sulpice,  an 
organ  requiring  a  great  deal  of  physical  strength, 
Lefebure,  whose  health  was  already  much  shaken, 
expended  his  energies  with  an  ardor  that  accelerated 
hid  end.     He  was  eaten  up  h\    fever  ;  his  extempore 

playing  revealed   his  state        "He  seemed   tO  fear,"    as 

our  colleague,  Hip.  Prevost  wrote,  the  other  day, 
"that  be  would  not  have  sufficient  tune  to  sing,  in  his 
own  harmonious  language,  all    the  melodies    in  his 

soul."      The  moment  arrived,    however,  when  lie  was 

compelled  to  beg  M    Louis  Dessane,   the  organist  of 

the  choir,  to  take  hie  place  "up  there  ;"  when  he  was 
compelled  to  trust  his  reputation  to  that  gentleman, 
as  distinguished  as  modest,  whom,  during  his  life- 
time, he  designated  as  his  successor — and  this  artistic 
testament  will,  doubtless,  be  carried  out.  P  was  only 
;eat  difficulty  that  Lefe'bnre  could  now  ascend 
the  steep  stairs  leading  to  tie-  organ  loft.  One  day, 
not  long  si  nee,  he  promised  to  perform  at  a  man  iage, 
and  he  wished  to  keep  his  -word.  He  was,  therefore, 
laboriously  making  his  way  up,  when  suddenly  the 
some  I  of  the  blow,  given  by  tie.'  Swiss  with  his  hai 
hen!,  announced  the  c<  immencement  of  the  ceremony, 
I  I  ;  time  than  is  required'to  w  rite  down  the  fact, 
the  g  dlant  artist  ran  up  fortj  steps,  and,  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  suffering  from  a  couch  which 
I  tinged  foam  to  his  |.j,-,  h,.  placed 
bis  hands  upon  the  keyboard.  He  was  never,  per- 
haps, grander  It  was  his  last  piece  of  extern 
play  in  well  ol  the  organist    to    the   organ, 

the  strains  of  which  are  like  an  echo  of  the  Infinite 
LcTehuro-Wo'ly  wrote  o  great   deal    for    his   instru- 
■  inonium  ;  and  for  tho  voice,      I  will 
hie  "i  'antiques,"  which  are    exceedingly 
well  known  ;  a  remarkable  "0  Salutaris;"  a  collec- 
tion of  "<  Mfertorics  ."  some  pieces  composed  express- 
ly for  the    Mustcl    Harmonium  ;  a    fanta  ia    entitled 
/  ■  .   the  "])  no  sy  m  pa  th  iq  it  c , "  d  ed 

te  l  to  hie  tu  o  dau  phters,  &,c    At  the  f  >pora  <  tomique, 
he  bn  ughi  oul    i    ■■  »rk,  I  ■  ■    /<'■    ■■'■  \n  ■■.  in   w  hich  I  !  i 
made  his  first  aj  pearance,  but  which  was  not  a 
success.      It  is  but  a  few  'lavs  since  that,  with  a  hand 
alread  ■■■  sti  u  k  by  death,  he  ti  ai  ed   his  lasi   con 
tions  :   "l.a  chant  du  Oygnc,"  a  melancholy  reverie, 
rto  nnd  harmonium,  in  which  we  perc<  ...■ 
plaii  ly    the   pi  esi  nl  im  :nt   of   his    approaching 
He  has  left   ;omc   pi  si1  umotis   woi  ks      "In 
I  he  composed"  -as  M.   A.mbroise  Thomas,  a 
mosi  competent  judge,  proclaimed,  ai  the  tomb 

I  !■:  -f, ,  the  purity 
lie  has  lefi  work-,    noble    in    chai  i 
and  elevated  in  sentiment,  which  will   bear   evidence 
of  his  passage  among  us,  rcc   he  must 

ted  "      V  su  e    dev'  in  d,  and   faithful  fi 
vith  <  utting  fi  ankness,  tempered,  ho  ■■■■■■ 
irge  amount  of  kindness  ;  an  amiable  compan 
ion  ;  generous  with  the  calculating    spirit  peculiar  to 
tl  ■•    and  caustic    like   a    real    child   of 
Paris   as  he  •■•■  as,    and .    n  a    spoilt   child  of 

tturally  distinguished  manners,  an  enemy 
\t!iing  trivial  and  commonplace;   posses;     . 
i    ori  whom  fori 
von  tnsclf  individually, 

ami  never  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
i     ,  wnli  well  directed  activity,  and  ex- 
■  g  versatility  of  humor,  is    the  complete  physi- 
ognoi         '  I  \    ■         ■■  '■■  ise  reputation  extend- 

n  :-o  countries,  especially  Germany. 
This  valiant  arel  sincere  artist   lias    left    his  mark. 
[n  the  gallery  of  organists  of  St    Sulpice,   in   which 
Niv.t:  represents  correctness ;   ( Jleremhault ,  ma 
'  .in,  religions  unction  ;  Nicolas   Sej  m,  elevated 

thought ;   Louis  Se'jan,  elecance  of  form  ;  and  Georges 
■:,  impetuosity,  and  brilliancy  ;   Lefebure  We'ly 
may  claim  manj  ol    the  qualities  ol   his  predecessors, 
adding  the  radiant  charm  of  melody,  and  the  scintil- 
;  ol   i  n  ■  ist  charming  fanci 
He  1  sing  friends,  w  hose  fei  I 

now,  alas  '  dii  ecti  d  exclusively  to 
■  daughters,  hi-    son,   and    hi- 

i   apprei  iated    him   so 
well,  an  I      ■  ■   ■       n  so  much. 

Em.  Matiiikt  de  Monte r. 


Pusiral  Correspnbenct. 

Xnv  York.  Jan.  25.— On  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  w I  MUi  Mi  in  in  gave  a  very  interesting  con- 
cert ai  Steinway  Hall,   assisted    by    Messrs.    R 

Bergner,  ami  by  a  female  vocalist.     I  fjnotc  th  • 
instrumental  numbers  : 
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P.  I'    Trio.  7!  nut,  op.  07 BeethOVOn. 

NocfcurDe,  F  minor,  op.  55,  No    I    ..  t'liopm. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  <J  minor  (arr.  by  Liszt ) Bioh. 

Variations  Briltuotep,  (Vloliu) Viouxtemps. 

Carneval,  op.  9. Scbumnnn. 

Grande  Poloualse F.  Liszt. 

The  fine  Trio,  with  its  wonderfully  beautiful  Ada- 
gio, was  well  played,  but  the  hull  is  too  largo  to  ad- 
mit of  one's  enjoying  anything  in  the  way  of  cham- 
ber-music.  Mile.  Mehlig  seemed  at  times  r.  little 
tame,  especially  in  the  first  movement;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  say  as  much  with  regard  to  her  per- 
formance of  tl xtremely  difficult  Fugue  which  she 

certainly  gave  with  most,  admirable  force  and  vigor. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  "Carneval,"  in  which  she 
showed  herself  a  really  great  artist.  The  scope  for 
expression  and  shading  is  so  vast,  and  the  changes 
of  tcaipo  and  character  are  so  frequent,  that  none  but 
a  thoroughly  competent  and  self  poised  artist  should 
ever  attempt  to  play  these  little  gems  whieh  Schu- 
mann called  "Carneval."  At  times  irfdeed  we  could 
desire  more  abandon,  but  then  one  cannot  have  every 
thing,  and  her  touch  is  certainly  exquisitely  delicate 
and  yet  firm.  I  did  not.  exactly  approve  of  her  man- 
ner of  playing  the  Chopin  Nocturne,  for  she  certain- 
ly took  too  much  liberty  with  the  tempo,  and  her  in- 
discriminate use  (or  misuse)  of  the  pedal  was  quite 
painful. 

Mr.  Kopta  played  delightfully.  His  tone  is  so 
good  and  accurate  that  one  is  delighted  with  its  puri- 
ty, albeit  a  little  more  strength  would  he  agreeable. 
He  played  several  double  note  passages  in  a  master- 
ly manner. 

Mr.  Bergner  played  carefully  and  well,  but  at 
times  his  'cello  seemed  the  least  hit  out  of  tune. 

As  for  the  "Vocalist" — who  evidently  sang  her 
two  solos  in  order  to  "fill  out"  the  programme— in 
simple  charity  let  me  decline  to  say  anything  more 
than  that  she  has  neither  voice  nor  method,  and  can- 
not sing  at  all. 

The  audience  numbered  something  like  1,800  peo- 
ple, and  most  of  them  (not  being  Americans)  paid 
marked  attention  to  the  programme  as  it  was  per 
formed. 

Musical  matters  are  very  dull  here  this  winter,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Philharmonics  I  should  be  in 
despair.  Theo  Thomas  has,  in  a  mysterious  way, 
disappeared  from  public  gaze,  and  his  "Symphony 
Soirees"  (very  delightful  but  very  non-paying  enter- 
tainments) have  gone  with  him  ;  this  is  also  true  of 
the  Sunday  Evening  concerts,  which  were  so  enjoya- 
ble for  the  last  two  winters,  but  which  are  not  even 
mentioned  this  season.  Then  we  no  longer  Have  any 
Mason  and  Thomas'  Soirees  of  chamber  music  ;  they 
were  discontinued  winter  before  last ;  the  Harmonic 
Society  and  the  Mendelssohn  Union  (our  choral  so- 
cieties) seem  to  be  either  dead  or  hopelessly  lethar- 
gic F. 

Feb.  7.  On  Saturday  evening  we  had  our  ."..1 
Philharmonic  Concert,  with  the  appended  pro- 
gramme : 

Symphony:  -'Consecration  of  Sounds" Spohr. 

Gavatina,  "Da  piacer  "     Gazza  L;.<ira Rossini. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Kellogg. 

P.  F.  Concerto,  E  tint  major,  No.  5   Beethoven. 

Mile    Anna  Mehlig. 

Overture,  Saountala, Goldmark. 

Ana,  "Dei  vicui,"  Nozze  di  Fig.iro Mozart. 

Overture'  Leonora,  No   2 Beethoven. 

The  orchestral  playing  was  in  every  respect  excel- 
lent, and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
perfect  unity  with  which  every  movement  of  the.  elab- 
orate Symphony  was  performed.  To  mv  mind  this 
celebrated  work  of  Spohr's  is  less  attractive  than  it  is 
to  many  magicians,  and  the  merits  of  the  composi- 
tion seem  very  unequally  distributed  ;  as  for  instance, 

the  2nd  movement— Cradle-Song,  Serenade,   &c, 

with  its  curious  mixed  rhythm,  is  certainly  a  "gem 
of  purest  ray  serene,"  while  the  "Marche"  is  totally 
out  of  keeping  with  any  thing  e'se,  aud  is  indeed,  to 
my  mind,  even  trivial. 

The  "Saeuntala"  Overture,  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  is  essentially  Frenchy  in  its  ef- 
fect, and  therefore  not  immensely   solid    or  forceful. 


There  are  some  neat  hits  of  instrumentation,  and 
there  are  some  harp  passages  which  might  possibly 
have  been  attractive  if  the  sound  of  the  harp  had  not 
beon  entirely  drowned  out  by  the  other  instruments ; 
as  a  whole,  very  suggestive  of  Batiste's  elaborate  and 
frothy  organ  voluntaries. 

Mile.  Mehlig  achieved  an  artistic  success  in  her 
performance  of  Beethoven's  superb  Concerto,  whieh 
was  played  at  one  of  our  concerts  hist  winter  by  Mr. 
Mills.  Her  excellences  are  a  wonderfully  delicate 
touch,  an  admirably  even  technique,  and  a  poetic 
spirit  which  always  grasps  the  meaning  and  plan  of 
the  composer.  Her  one  especial  weakness  is  a  lack 
of  breadth  in  style  and  phrasing.  This  deficiency 
was  more  especially  evident,  in  the  final  movement, 
which  unquestionably  requires  great  strength  and 
force  to  give  the  requisite  dignity  and  grandeur. 

Mile.  M.  was  enthusiastically  encored,  in  fact  call- 
ed out  three  times,  but  she  declined  to  plav  again, 
and  only  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  bowing. 

Miss  Kellogg  sang  her  two  selections  creditably 
and  well,  and  had  she  been  less  self-conscious  and 
"airy"  would  have  made  a  pleasing  impression.  O 
that  she  would  only  listen  to  reason,  and  try  to  tone 
down  her  exuberant,  self-gratulatory  manner,  for  she 
really  is  not  a  great  artist,  and  no  amount,  of  printed 
encomiums  will  make  her  one  ;  neither  will  that  end 
be  gained  by  the  purchase  of  any  number  of  floral 
testimonials,  by  previous  arrangement  among  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  She  was  encored,  and  sang,  in  re- 
sponse, a  trifling  and  totally  incongruous  "Chanson," 
Carl  Bergmann — much  to  the  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  audience — playing  the  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment- '  F. 

Chicago,  Feu.  5. — Very  few  occurrences  in  a  mu- 
sical way  are  just  now  to  be  noted  here.  Since  my 
former  letter  the  Iiitchings  English  Opera  Troupe 
gave  a  season  of  three  weeks  at  McVieker's  Theatre, 
a  little  old-fashioned,  rather  inconvenient  place  for  an 
audience,  but,  as  I  am  told,  a  very  good  stage,  and  a 
good  house  for  sound.  The  usual  category  of  "Bo- 
hemian Girl,"  "Maritana,"  "Martha,"  "Trovatore," 
and  "Crown  Diamonds"  was  gone  through  with,  and 
further,  "Faust,"  "The  Postillion  of  Lonjumeau," 
"The  Huguenots,"  and  "Traviata." 

The  vocal  resources  of  this  combination  were  not 
extravagant.  The  principals  are,  as  you  know,  Mrs. 
Bernard  herself,  Miss  Howson  (whom  I  did  not  hear), 
Mrs.  Annie  Kemp  Bowler,  Mr.  Bowler,  the  Peakes, 
Mr.  Bernard,  and  Henry  Drayton.  The  chorus  was 
very  spirited,  hut  very  small.  The  orchestra  was  an 
indigenous  growth,  the  product  of  a  part  of  the  city 
not  yet  "raised  to  grade,"  and  so  I  forbear  criticism. 
Mr.  Bi-hrens  was  said  to  direct ;  how  well,  I  cannot 
say,  not  knowing  bow  badly  they  could  have  played 
but  for  his  restraining  hand.  Mr.  Behrens  must  en- 
large his  repertory  of  high  Dutch  expletives,  or  give 
up  the  direction  of  a  Chicago  orchestra.  These  men 
are  said  to  be  hired  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  cubic  foot 
of  tone.  The  kettle  drummist  gets  the  largest  pay; 
the  trombone  next. 

The  costumes  were  really  splendid.  And  however 
the  ensemble  might  fall  below  what  one  could  desire 
for  the  heavier  operas,  there  was  in  every  perform- 
ance (except  "Faust")  much  to  admire,  enough,  in- 
deed, to  repay  the  listener.  There  is  one  perform, 
ance  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  especial  attention 
when  they  visit  Boston,  and  that  is  La  Traviata. 
The  scene  in  the  second  act  between  Mrs.  Bernard 
(La  Traviata)  and  Mr  Drayton  (Georqie  Germont), 
and  afterwards  between  Drayton  and  Bowler  (Al- 
fredo), was  done  the  most  perfectly  of  any  operatic 
performance  I  ever  sow.  I  have  many  times  heard 
better  voices  than  either,  although  these  are  pleasant 
to  hear;  but  so  complete  a  realization  of  what  must 
have  been  the  dramatist's  intention,  so  lively  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  grieving  father,  and  the  loving, 
heart-broken  woman,  I  never  saw.  It  did  not  seem 
acting.     Mrs.  Bernard  and    Drayton    did    admirably 


throughout  the  season.  Every  single  personation  of 
Drayton's  was  a  new  revelation  ton*;  one  would 
not  dream  that  Plunlcett  in  "Martha"  and  Germont 
wire  rendered  by  the  same  man. 

The  Oratorio  Society  gave  the  Messiah,  Jan. 
27  and  28,  to  very  good  houses.  Chicago  is  yet  too 
poor  to  afford  an  organ  in  a  public  hall,  so  we  had 
only  orchestral  accompaniment.  This  Society  was 
organized  last  Spring  and  has  a  chorus  of  about 
three  hundred.  The  President  is  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Dun- 
lap,  a  solid  man  ;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  0.  Blackman, 
Principal  of  Musical  Instruction  in  our  public  schools. 
The  musical  direction  has  been  from  the  first  in  the 
hands  of  Hans  Balatka,  who  holds  with  us  much  the 
same  relation  that  Zerrahn  does  in  Boston. 

The  Messiah  was  given  here  about  ten  years  ago 
by  the  Musical  Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C. 
M.  Cady  (Root  &  Cady).  The  chorus  numbered 
seventy  and  the  orchestra  fifteen.  Since  then  it  has 
not  been  attempted  till  now.  Indeed  until  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  built  Farwell 
Hall,  there  was  no  good  place  in  which  to  hold  con- 
certs or  rehearsals  of  a  large  choral  society  ;  our  only 
reliance  was  the  churches,  and  these  are  always  liable 
to  be  taken  with  a  revival  at  inopportune  times,  (al- 
though Dr.  Hatfield  thinks  the  Chicago  churches  are 
as  free  from  that  as  any  he  knows.)  Now,  however, 
we  have  Farwell  Hall,  which,  although  deficient  in 
the  staid  blue-stocking  air  of  your  Music  Hall,  is  yet 
a  pleasant,  commodious,  and  feasible  place  of  gather- 
ing. The  chorus  on  this  occasion  went  well.  The 
alto  was  too  light.  The  tenor  and  bass  was  splendid  ! 
The  soprano  good  enough.  The  orchestra  did  well 
in  the  choruses  and  fairly  in  the  solos.  The  poor 
trumpeters  had  a  "hard  row"  of  it  in  the  trumpet 
song  ;  but  Mr.  Whitney  came  through  with  very  lit- 
tle apparent  regard  to  the  abnormal  developments 
.behind  him.  And  this  Mr.  Whitney  (M.  W.),  Mr. 
Editor,  quite  captivated  our  city.  His  voice  is  so 
resonant,  his  method  so  broad  and  artistic,  and  his 
presence  so  proper,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  envy  Boston  the  possession  of  so  admirable  an  ar- 
tist. Miss  Brainard  did  the  soprano  solos  in  her 
usual  excellent  way.  The  alto  got  sick  at  just  the 
wrong  time,  so  we  left  her  parts  out.  The  quartet 
altos  were  taken  by  Miss  Mary  Holden.  Mr.  Jas. 
Whitney  sang  his  parts  verv  much  to  the  audience's 
satisfaction,  except  a  certain  suspicion  of  nasal  qual- 
ity in  the  tone,  and  too  much  tremolo.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Chicago  is  glad  to  get  him.  The  Society 
proposes  to  take  up  Elijah  or  the  Hymn  of  Praise. 
Der  Frevschuetz, 

ftoigijfs  Journal  of  glusu. 

BOSTON,  FEB.  V2t  1870. 
Concerts. 

The  seventh  of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  crowd- 
ed of  course,  was  a  fair  fulfilment  of  the  following 
programme  : 

Overture  to  "The  Water  Carrier"' Cherubini. 

Choruses  for  Wale  Voices  : 

a.   Priester^bor :  ''O  t-is  and  Osiris"  from  "The 

Magic  Flute'' Mozart. 

b    Foresters'  Chorus,  from  "The  Pilgrimntre  of  the 

Ro^e*' Schumann. 

Orpheus  Musical  Society. 

P.  F.  Concerto,  No.  3   C  minor,  op.  37 BeethoTeD. 

Mis?  Alice  Button, 
Symphony  in  C  majnr Schubert. 

One  of  the  newspaper  critics  merely  mentions  the 
Cherubini  Overture  en  passant  as  a  pretty  thing.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  Overtures,  and  seison  after  reason  has 
been  slowly  hut  surely  winning  the  recognition  of  the 
many,  as  it  did  of  the  few  in  the  first  season  of  the 
Concerts  ;  a  work  of  rare  nobility  and  beauty,  and 
seemeth  better  upon  every  hearing.  TYith  still  more 
emphasis  may  this  he  said  of  the  great  Schubert  Sym- 
phony in  C, — Ms  Ninth  and  last — the  one  of  "the 
heavenly    length,"    as    Schumann   said  ;  a   work  in 
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which  his  gcnms  seems  to  have  tried  the  strength  of 
its  wings  and  found  them  equal  to  the  highest  and 
the  longest  flight,  new  aspiration  still  hegotten  of  new 
triumph.  After  the  brooding,  earnest,  self-suppress- 
ed, deep  planning  and  resolving  introduction,  how  the 
heroic,  high-strung  rhythm,  strong  enough  for  all  the 
wealth  of  harmony  with  which  it  is  weighted,  sweeps 
away  with  you  and  bears  vou  on  from  glory  unto 
glory,  as  on  a  joyous  and  unlimited  excursion  amid 
starry  clusters  of  new  worlds!  Perpetual  surprise, 
— the  more  so  that  the  samp  rhythm  is  kept  up  and 
the  same  motives  constantly  return  After  tin-  won- 
derful Andante,  a  long  and  complete  poem  in  itself, 
the  same  cxhaustless,  soaring  and  adventurous  ener- 
gy, striking  out  new  paths,  new  rhythms,  in  the 
Scherzo  (with  its  delicious  Trio,  as  if  touching  for  a 
moment  upon  one  of  the  Happy  Esles)  and  the  Finale, 
with  those  thundering  reiterations  in  the  basses,  sus- 
tains itself  unflagging  to  the  end.  The  whole  Sym- 
phony reveals  a  {.'rent  state  of  mind,  an  Inward  reali- 
zation of  the  soul's  richest  life,  which  it  seems  mar- 
vellous that  any  man  could  so  sustain  throughout 
st.  long  and  arduous  a  work.  The  Symphony  wag 
rcmarkahly  well  played,  and  it  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  heard  it  many  times  that 
still  the  last  impression  is  more  glorious  than  all  be- 
fore. 

The  entire  C-minor  Concerto  of  Beethoven  had 
never  been  played  hero  before.  Mr.  Lang,  in  the 
second  -eason  of  the  Concert-;,  played  the  first  move- 
ment only,  which  is  certainly  the  most  significant, 
with  the  Cadenza  by  Moscheles.  This  time  his  fair 
pupil,  Miss  I'l'iniN,  allowed  us  to  hear  the  whole, 
using  in  the  first  part  the  fme  Cadenza  written  b) 
Carl  Etemecko  The  Caryo,  although  full  of  beaut) 
ami  of  lender  feeling,  is  not  of  Beethoven's  best  ;  its 
perpetual  figures  of  euihclli>hmcn t  seem  common 
place  for  hint,  and  such  as  Hummel  or  sonic  others 
might  have  written.  The  Finale,  however,  common 
as  its  gay  and  piquant  motive  sounds,  is  full  of  deli 

'■ate  .mi. i    in iginality.     Miss    Dutton    won  much 

pralso  by  the  performance,  showing  marked  improve 
ment,  though  the  strength  flagged  a  little  near  the 
end,  ami  then1  was  sometimes  want  of  clearness,  of 
self-possessed,  quiet  strength  in  the  |<  ft  hand. 

The  Orpheus,  now  under  Mr.  Zerraiis's  direc- 
tion, numbered  some  forty  voices,  rich,  resonant, 
well  blended,  and   sang  better    than   we   have    heard 

them  for  some  years.     The  fresh  and   breezy    "  :\ 1 

notes  wild"  of  Schumann's  chorus,  all  in  praise  of 
forest  life,  caught  new  animation  and  a  poetic  tinge 
from  the  accompanyii  .■  1  orns  and  bass  trombone, 
the  peculiar  rhythm  of  whose  passages  seems  to  have 
misled  a  critic  of  the  Advt  r/iser  into  the  imp] 
that  they  stammered  am!  hlumlcp  d  in  the  execution  ; 

they  are  meant  to  come  in  somewhat  lumultuously, 
with  crossing  and  commingling  ei  hoe-,  as  it  '.\  ere 

Next  Thursday's  Concert  offers  us  :  Symphonv  in 
G  minor,  Mozart ;  Unfinished  Symphony,  Schuhdt; 
Overtures:  "Melusina,"  by  Mendelssohn,  and  "Wood 
Nymph,"  f Umnti  ;  Serenade,  from  a  Quartet,  [for  all 
the  smiths),  Haydn  :  Piano  Concerto  in  1>,  first 
time).  Mozart,  played  by  Mr    Hermann  Daum. 

Mi-  J.  C    I>     Parki  r    resumes   his   Tri \ 

certs,  on  successive  Saturday  evenii  gs,  .it  < 
ing's.      We  felt  it  to  be  n  real  privation    that   ■■■ 
to  lose  the  first  one,  which  took  place  last    Saturday 
evening  ;     but  we  have    no    \ .,  citation    in    endorsing 
what  we  find  said  of  it  ami  ol  him  in    the    Advertiser 
of  Monday  : 

It  is  pleasant  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  James  C 
1  '■  Parker,  whose  artistic  <  areer  all  of  us  who  care 
foi  our  city's  progress  in  other  ami  I  erter  things  than 
tie-  increase  in  population  and  wealth  must  watch 
with  interest.  Horn  ami  hied  in  Boston,  he  has  dons 
I  to  repay  the  debt  which  every  one  owes  to 
''is  birth  ol  u  ■  and  home,  and  we  shi  u'ld  find  it  hard 
to  nami  am  thei  natn  e  Bostoninn  who  has  ai  ■  i  m- 
plished  ;o  much  for  the  cultivation  among  us  of  pure 
mij-'i  ,il  art  and  ta 


ITis  first  trio  concert  of  tin-  season  was  given  at 
Chtckering-s'  Hall  cm  Saturday  evening.  Listcmann 
with  the  violin,  and  Heindl  with  the  'cello,  played  so 
well  that  our  regret  that  the  gveal  West  has  swallow- 
ed S<  hull/.:-  and  Wulf  Fries  was  sensibly  diminished. 
Mis.  Barry,  always  Mr.  Parker's  right-hand  woman, 

sntiL'  a    recitative  and   air    by     PaiSiellO    ami    a     couple 

ot  Mendelssohn  songs  as  our  best  contralto  should 
She  is  singing  this  winter  m  pome  respects  better 
than  ever  before.  '!  he  trios  wi  re  Haydn's  in  A  tl.it 
ami  Beethoven's  in    I'',  flat 

Mr    Parker  himself,  beside  hi-    part    in    the  trios, 

!  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin  and    a    charming  little 

novelette  (whatever  llmt  i*  in    music)   by  Schumann. 

And  all  that  he  did  was  done  exci  llcntly.      We  have 

often  thought  that  Mr    Parker  does  not  appear  at  his 

hi  -t  in  a  concerto  in  the  great  hall,  (though,  w n- 

fess  we  almost  changed   "in  mind  after  in-   rendering 
oi  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  at  the    Symphony    con 
cert  last  month  )  because  his  playing  issoven  qntet, 
— so  severely  undemon  trativc       1 1  is  not  that  it  lacks 
warmth,  so  much  a-  that  it.  has  not   always  flash  and 
sparkle  enough  to  hold  its  own    again  I    the    full  or 
chestra       Bui  here,  in  a  chamber  concert,  his  exquis 
ite  refinement  and  taste  give  an  admirable  account   if 
themselves      The\  arc  worth  all  the  virtuosity  in  the 
world      We  hope  that  our  readers    will 
the  remaining  concerts  of  the  set,  winch  will  be  given 
on  the  three  following  Saturday  evenii 

Mu     I'i  rabo,  in  his  third  Matinee   (Friday      I 
4 ).  played  to  the  gt  eat  sati  :fa  tion  of  a  lai   -  and  ap 
prcciativc  audience,  the  f  dlow  .  ■   ■ 
Suite,  "J.   '_'  |    i    - 1 . : 1 1  p  Dn'nor  ....YVm    -'    n 

:i       i " ;  ■      '       ■  "  Pllllt 

I,     \  i,  -!.  •  -..   .  .■.-  .  n  e     i'  i!  fo   i 

\  •:•,'.,,  i  •  :     [  ,  ,,      ,   i   ■ 

■■  i  i    ■  np.C  .    "•-■    in. 

N"  '_'.  I'r  dudiuin.     0  fiat  major. 
Sc    ', .  .-  ■  I  i  <  ■  i . !  i    ■ 

Etude  en  forme  tie  \  uriaUon*    op  i  minor 

Koh    -.  ; 
Sonn fa.  Op    10.  No  I1  m  ■■■■■■  ]■■  ■ 

h]  Pre  '■  c     Mi  n  not  i  ■    \  lleirro. 

b  |  Largo  e  ni.-  ito  I]  Rondo  allegro. 

The  S  it*  b}  Bennett  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  old 
dance  foi  ms  oi  Ba<  h   and  i !  tndcl'f  d  iy,    '  !"    -imply 

:  ■  cable  succc  ssion  of  shoi  t,  gra'  eful  fum 
togethci  modci  n  in  tl  eir  features  Two  01  tl 
them  were  sti  ■'■■  ingly  b  series    as  a 

whole,  though   pleasing,    not   ]  u  Iy    inspii  ing. 

The  two  little  ]  Mi      Dresel    were    like  old 

friends  to  most,  and  very   wclcom       a    gra     fnl  trib- 
ute of  the  younger  to  the  older  artist,  whose  h  ng  ub 

Senee  is  -i  i  mu 

That  Etndi  by  Sehumat  n  is  a  ■■  piece  of 

Vai  iation    «  devclo]  ments    of  a 

theme  that  has  much  in  it  ;  at  every  change  it  gives 
you  something  new  and  of  deep  import.  A  very  dif 
ficult  work  withal,  but  not  so  to  Pel  ibo  '!'■.■ 
tion  from  Beethoven's  earlier  Sonatas  was  a  happy 
one  We  are  not  sure  thai  it  has  found  its  way  into 
our  coni  cr!  rooms  bcfi  ire,  aliln  n    I   v  or  ite  in  pi  i- 

vate.     The  contt  nst  < if  its    wc 
!       'o,  in  6  8  time,  with  thi  '     airy    elegam 

the  Minuet  and  Trio,  and  of  both  with  the  impel 
opening  Fresto  and    concludinp    H  is  vei 

and  never  lets    the    interest  flag       I;   n    -    admirably 
rendered,  though  the  intensity  of  the  playi  r  now 
then  betrayed    him    into    an    apparently  uncom 
hurrying  of  the  tempo  foi  a    few  measure1;  at  a  time, 

At  the  last  M  nine  cxt  Frid  \  vl  P-  aho  will 
play  a  Sonata  in  A  minor  h\  Mozart,  something  by 
Schumann  ■  ■  in  i  again,  what  will  he  particu 

larly  welcome,  the  fast  Sonata  (op.  Ill]    of    Beetho 


Esg  lish  i  M'i  i:  \       I;   the  I'  irej  n  Roi  a    <  lompi  nj 
had  'h me  i  i ■  :. ir.g  elsi  .  r  in  'which  thej  can 

pei  foi  m  the  "  M  .i  i  inge  ol   Figai  o"  fas  the}  \\a\ 
three  nine-  in  the  Bos  on    Tl  i  itn  I    fully  I    - 

their  right  to  the  remarkable  success  they  have  had 
here  and  elsewhere.  Of  course  we  would  much 
rather  hear  Moz  irt/s  di  lii  ious  music  snngin  tin  rial 
ian  ;  but  with  this  single  drawl  and    in  spite  of 

it,  the  presentation  ol  that  rare  work  of  j  ure  imagi 
native  genius  as  a  whole  was  worth;  ol  any  opera 
troupe  that  has  heen  heat  I   hi  re      N  ti   I    say 

pite  of  one  ori  I    ■■  I     i 

Ol    Ml      I     \  M  i  !'  ;   I  ;   .      :.:;.■.,:..'■        \  ffil       tOO     ■  t  ,tl 

and  sei  ions  ;  he  -  :■  and  with  a 

rich,  sonorous  voice,  bui  it  is  no  fault  >-f  Ids  that  be 
was  i.ut  born  with  the  n  ,   su  Ei    a  -   v.  i 


seen  in  the  Italian-  and  somewhat   in   Formes.     Nor 
was  Mr.  Hall's    Don    Bartolo  more  than  indifferen 

g I;  but  here  it  is  a  small  part  compared  with  that 

in  Rossini's  "Barber."     But  speaking  of  the  smaller 
parts,    we    must    acknowledge    that    the    tenor,    Mr. 

KORDBl  OM,  leally  appcaie]    and     sung    tO  veiv  good 

advantage  as  the  old  music  mastei    Don    B 

Id  Marccllina  of  Miss  Stockton  was  a  fair 
contribution  to  the  completeness  of  the  thing.  Mr. 
L.YWRENI  E,  as  the  fount,  both  sang  and  acted  bet- 
ter than  we  have  heard  him  in  other  roles;  his  bari- 
tone is  of  a  rich  and  musical  quality,  and  he  uses  it 
generally  well,  il  sometimes  with  some  i  verdoing  of 
expression. 

[Cow  for  the  rest  ifecati  Indulge  in  praise  with  litth  cru 
pie  Surelj  li  i  i  cue  good  fortune  to  see  the  three  principal 
teiicile  parti  so  charmingly  presented  To  each  ol  theui  lets 
Mozart  given  ol  lii-  divinist  melody  without  stint  The  airs 
i  •  - 1.  miiH  in  i  the  Countess  and  the  Page  are  a  whole  price- 
less treasury  of  song  By  favor  ol  th<  ladies  his  supei 
rin-  fnsfina  ting  yonng  rogue  of  a  Cherubino  must  he  allowed 
to  flaini  our  utt^nrion  first  \\  t  n^ver  vtw*  he  more  fitsrina* 
n  in  ttiH  impersonation  of  Mrs     Seguin       It  lucked  no 

truce  of  pergonal  beau  ti   .   free    natm  l],  refitu  I   m  ti \<  \. . 

pure    me/zo-sopniTio    Foice,   and   expressive    rendering    of  the 
music      Tin-  youiiK  Don  Juan  in  the  bnd,jn*it    awuke    to  the 
strange  niyster,\  of  the  passion  that  is    to    nbsorh   hi  in     could 
n"t  have  func  his  own  trembling  sweet  ctinffSsioiiM    [wp  meun 
the  ideal  Cheruhii  o  himself]  more  f^elingh  .    more  beautifully 
th  oi  they  were  sung  here      Tl  •■   li\   ■!■■■,         .  s«    •.->//'"   and 
l     i    their  Rtory   aft*r   Moz  irtx  i  ■■  n    he  irt, 
there  can  he  no  doubt.      AH  the  pr«ttj   b)  play,   too,    was  alt 
■  li  cunniit]!  humor. 
M  --  [to  e  II   rsei  h  id  onl;  In  irfed    still 

more  in   the  pn    ei    e  fd    lei   m  iid    to  i  onie     i     ■.■  lin   i    In   her 
r  the  I  lountess      lijjr  ac- 
tion was  natural    md  e»s^  .     ■    I  Tilli   her    sonn  wh    t 
small  hut  tellii   ■               leli  ihtfuih       She  U   ind<  cd  a  1     .     vd 
singer,  an  I  is  always  i t ■  earnest,   making    the    mo  'it.  \.-.\ 
ivhether  in  ^ong  or  sili  - 1 
I    .      foi  the  Susanna,  in  one  of  hei   many  and    successful 
is  Mine    Paiibim  IIosa  pleased  us  so  much      Vou  almost 
g  pi  li  lerous  pie  siq  ic    in  the    unflagging   nniinution, 

I -    rightly  humor  of  her acti per  felicitous  and 

winning  even   on<   .-■  .:■      I   .vill       She   was    in    fine    voice       |>'or- 

ticnlttrh  that  i  In    the  storm     Baturdn       ivl  <-n  the 

eri    ni  il  ■  ..i  'I  •  mp.  in  hei   I  '■■ ;    t     c       hi  1  he  pun: 

;u  d  le--.  (  enl    c Iy  of '  />'  -i  :■  i-  " ' ."  te   ii   most    i  ;,  .  -  ■■    fim 

execu  i  '.i  -   e  udded  iel  liny  nearer  to  Hie  tru<-  higii  li 

e  frit  [  her  vocal  tri ph*i      The  Letter 

duet :  '  between   her  and  the  Oountrss,    was      nr 

,  .  .  itiful,  and  had  ol  course  to  he  n  peal    I 

[The  rest,  our  pi  inter  -->\  s,  must  w 


M  i      E  MEN'I  ION       Do  not  forget  Mi    Pai     eii's  Ti        C  n 
i  nor  the  Ru.'  -'.■,    •  .        ftei      on,   and     best 

of  all.  thfir  Sacred  Concert   fit    Selwyn'a   to-morrow    evening  ; 
they  hud  th.-  best        tot  i  ■     Wed- 

(!,■-.  h»\    the  first  i  it'ii:  oi  tin 


Miss  IVXehlig's  Conct  rt 

[From  the  New  i'ork  'I  ril  unc   -1  in     ! 
A  new  pianist  has  come  amonj;   us.     Slie  has  heen 
heard  so  vera  -  in  public,  hut  onh  as  an  nei  r  ■>> 

i  \ ,  and  not  as  tlie    central    point    ol    inten    l       Kach 

tune,    \\0\\  r;      i       il.it       he    flfl  ■■    : ;  j ,  pe   1 1  e- 1  .      t'.e      -i  mm!     im- 

prcssion  thai  slic  first  produced  has   hei  n     irct 

ntl  tin  cot      mud  thai  her   abilities    ... e  of 

I   in-  i- N  e  of  excellence 
bast  evening,  this  vonnji  lad)  p;ave   her    first    con- 
E    Stcinway  Mall       The    pi    gramme    was   ad- 
dressed rather  M    musicians  than    to    n    treneral  audi- 
e  selections  were  made  with  :i  view  doubt- 

less of  showing  the  tueneral  scope    oi    Mi--     VI 
stu  lies  in  her  art,  and  the  results  that  t-he  Im-  attain- 
ed.     The  recital  of  the  pieces  that  she  played  will  il- 
lustrate the  vari  h  of  her  subjects  and  styles  : 
97  (pianoforte  violin  and  "cell  !'■  ■ 

\    etarne  Chopin 

p,«  -.1  I  ugue  --■  -l-ii  Ic 

A  '     rnivn  :  [ji^ce.  op.  9 Seh  un  arm 

Grand  Polonaise  Liszt 

I  [ere  we  hi',  e  a  programme   that    is    enh  n 
test  the  powei »  of  the  most  ci  nsnn  mate  pianist.     To 
;,';,\   ii  om    mu  I    he    master   of  <  very    ki^  le,  of  the 
breadth  and  repose  necessar j  to  the   interpretation  of 
; :  iven,  of  the  nei  von-   sensibi .  ity  .  capi  iciousi  ess 

oi  mood    and  poetic  subtlety  1  to  <  !ho])in  ; 

of  the  dramatie  intensity,  restle  --t  '■-  .  '<  •  .  and  pas 
sion  that  i  hat  acterize  R  I  umann  ;  of  the  stea«  ■  t 
ness,  and  strength  n  li  il  are  essential  to 

the  playing;  of  the  fusues  of  Bach  ;  of    the    transcen- 
,!.  nt  i  ...  cntion  that  Liszt  rcquin  s  of  those  who  w 
conquer  his  most  dirTh  ull  woi  ks 

■  all  these  i^il  -  should  be  ci  ntred  upon  one 
performer  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  and  yet 
Miss  Mehlig  has  so  far  possessed  herself  of  them  as 
to  entitle   her  to  1  ed    a   really  gt   ai 

No  other  could  hold  an  an  lien  e  of  connoisseurs  such 
as  that  gathered  last  evening  so  long  and  -o  firmly, 
for  some  oi  the  piece*  were  certainly  "■  -  to  the 

i  0  le  looks  rnthci   t  i    It  -■■    in   a 
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quiet  musie-rbom,  with  n  handful  of  listeners,  than  in 
a  public  concerl  hall.  Of  iliis  character  was  Schu- 
mann's description  of  the  Carnival,  a  composition  we 
should  hardlv  think  less  than  40  pages  in  length,  and 
requiring  at  least  2D  minutes  to  play  ;  but  it  was  lis- 
tened to  not  only  with  patience  bul  with  interest,  and 
iis  close  was  followed  hy  the  applause  of  thoso  un- 
mistakably pleased. 

The  sentiment  with  which  the  Nocturne  of  Chopin 
was  played  was  of  the  right  quality,  not  exaggerated 
into  sentimentality  on  the  one  hand  nor  held  with  too 
much  strictness  on  the  other.  The  fugue  by  Bach 
illustrated  the  accuracy  of  Miss  Mehlig's  playing  and 
the  mechanical  finish  to  which  she  had  brought  it,  For 
in  a  fu^ue  there  is  no  room  lor  .sentiment  ami  nothing 
tells  but  inexorable  exactness.  Four  melodies  are 
being  twisted  and  interwoven  and  still  are  to  he  kept 
distinct,  and  a  false  note  ruins  everything.  The 
fugue  that  Miss  Mehlig  played  was  the  one  in  G  Mi- 
nor, composed  for  organ  and  arranged  by  Liszt  tor 
the  piano.  The  arrangement  is  one  of  great  excel- 
lence, the  pedal  part  being  linely  worked  in.  Miss 
Mehlig  played  it  grandly,  with  a  downright  earnest- 
ness that  befitted  the  composition,  and  with  a  clear- 
ness and  force  and  a  distinctness  of  the  themes  that 
did  her  the  greatest  credit.  That,  it  might  be  seen 
how  far  she  had  overcome  the  final  possibili- 
ties of  the  instrument  as  summed  up  by  the  great 
headmaster  of  the  school  of  difficulties,  the  young  ar- 
tist played  for  a  closing  piece  Liszt's  Grande  Polo- 
naise. The  composition  was,  we  have  heard,  studied 
by  her  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  composer, 
and  Miss  Mehlig  certainly  rendered  it,  with  wonder- 
ful nerve  and  power,  and  a  technical  skill  that  at 
once  set  at  rest  all  question  as  to  her  being  entitled 
to  hold  a  foremost  rank  among  the  pianists  of  the 
present  day. 


The  Russian  Opera. 

The  Russian  Opera  Company  now  performing  at 
the  French  Theatre  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  presenting  to  the  puhlie  a  performance 
entirely  different  from  any  that  has  been  given  here 
— an  exceptional  performance — one  that  we  hear  as 
it  were  by  accident,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated soon.  Judged  by  the  standards  that  we  ap- 
ply to  French  and  Italian  operas,  the  representation 
falls  curiously  short  of  artistic  perfection,  and  those 
who  care  only  to  have  their  ears  gratified  by  melodi- 
ous strains  will  not  attain  that  result  by  going  to  the 
Russian  Opera.  And  for  this  very  reason  the  per- 
formance seems  to  us  to  be  the  more  interesting,  and 
the  more  absolutely  it  differs  in  every  particular  from 
the  Italian  models,  the  more  deeply  interesting  it  be- 
comes. And  certainly  from  this  point  of  view  it  is 
everything  that  could  be  wished.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
all  one's  preconceived  notions  of  opera. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  most  curious  to  hear  a  lan- 
guage spo*ken,  not  one  word  of  which  from  begin- 
ning to  end  carries  the  slightest  idea  to  the  mind  of 
the  hearer.  This  is  not  possible  either  with  the 
French,  the  German,  or  the  Italian,  all  of  which  are 
cognate  to  our  tongue,  and  have  many  words  of  a 
familiar  sound  even  to  those  who  have  never  studied 
the  language  ;  but  the  Russian  fails  to  give  the  hear- 
er a  single  clue.  The  work  performed  is  called  a 
"comic  opera."  It  is  as  comic  as  its  title,  "Askold's 
Tomb."  An  important  scene  is  in  a  graveyard,  and 
a  heavy  pall  of  solemnity  covers  the  entire  play.  In 
fact,  the  predominant  feature  both  of  the  music  and 
the  words  is  melancholy.  If,  then,  this  is  a  specimen 
of  Russian  comedy,  we  shudder  to  think  what  Rus- 
sian tragedy  must  be.  We  believe  this  work  to  be  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  character  of  the  people.  Light- 
headedness is  the  last  result  ef  civilization.  Neither 
the  Irish,  nor  the  Hungarians,  nor  the  Poles,  nor  the 
Russians  have  any  of  it  in  their  national  music.  The 
opera,  besides  being  very  heavy  and  sombre,  is  not 
treated  at  all  after  the  manner  of  operatic  composers 
in  general.  There  is  not  a  trio,  or  a  quartet,  or  a 
concerted  piece  of  any  kind,  except  one  duet,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  performers  sin^r  each 
by  himself,  assisted  sometimes  by  a  chorus.  No  ac- 
tion is  attempted.  The  prima  donna  folds  her  arms 
and  moves  quietly  and  sadly  up  and  down  the  stage 
as  she  sings.  It  is  not  that  she  does  not  know  how 
to  act,  but  that  she  has  no  intention  whatever  of  try- 
ing to.  A  perfect  repose  and  self-control  and  quiet 
is  manifested  in  every  motion. 

The  dresses  are  quaint  and  singular,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  rich  and  beautiful. 

Iu  the  course  of  the  opera  two  national  dances  oc- 
cur. The  first  of  these  is  danced  by  four  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  company  in  long  dresses,  with  the  stalely 
movements  of  a  minuet,  an.1  accompanied  with  grace- 
ful, slow  wavings  of  the  arms — altogether  a  strange 
and  unaccustomed  dance,  as  di  ferent  as  possible  from 
the  indecent  caperings  of  the  French  stage. 

Finally,  the  whole  performance  seemed    to   us  not 


only  novel  and  interesting,  but  wonderfully  instruc- 
tive. In  two  hours  at  this  representation  one  can  get 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  manner-,  and  costumes,  ami 
customs,  and  national  traits  of  this  far-off  and  great 
Slavic  raco,  than  in  weeks  of  delving  among  books. 
The  stage  is  the  epitome  of  a  nation's  life,  and  here 
is  an  opportunity  such  as  seldom  occurs  to  study  that 
Of  our  Russian  friends. — ..V.  Y.  Sun,  /he.  17. 


A  Fashionable  Concert  at  Stemway  Hall. 

The  Church  Music  Association  is  an  organization 
that  has  created  quite  a  sensation  among  the  fashion- 
able people  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  this 
city  in  general,  and  of  Trinity  Church  in  especial. 
Upon  its  Executive  Committee  are  Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs. 
Cutting,  Mrs.  Mott,  Mrs.  Sam.  Barlow,  Mrs.  Dix, 
and  other  prominent  ladies. 

Its  purpose  is  to  organize  a  chorus  from  the  most 
proficient  amateurs,  having  regard  also  to  the  social 
position  of  the  members.  As  amateurs  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  trusted,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  German 
professionals  to  give  them  steadiness  and  courage. 
In  all  there  are  about  150  in  the  chorus,  and  they  are 
supported  by  an  orchestra  of  some  fifty  pieces.  Dr. 
l'ceh,  an  organist  of  Trinity  parisb,  conducts. 

They  give  three  concerts ;  no  tickets  are  sold.  The 
affair  is  supported  by  the  subscribers,  of  whom  there 
are  fifty,  each  subscriber  paying  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  being  entitled  to  twenty-three  tickets  to  each  eon- 
cert.  With  these  they  invite  their  friends.  On  the 
ticket  is  printed  "Evening  dress" — an  indication  that 
the  gentlemen  are  expected  in  dress-coats,  and  the 
ladies  without  bonnets.  The  ushers  are  gentlemen 
prominent  in  society.  The  place  of  holding  the  con- 
certs is  Steinway  Hall.  The  music  performed  is  a 
mass  by  one  of  the  great  composers,  and  a  secular 
composition. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  first  concert  of  the  season 
took  place.  A  canvas  covered  way  from  the  street  to 
tho  entrance  of  the  ball  was  erected,  and  the  hall  it- 
self was  carpeted  for  the  occasion.  There  never  was 
such  an  audience  in  it  before.  All  fashionable  New 
York  was  present  in  elegant  attire,  and  as  for  the  cho- 
rus it  was  resplendent,  in  low-necked  dresses  and  pow- 
dered hair,  and  smiled  sweetly  to  its  near  relative, 
the  audience.  The  clergy  flecked  the  audience  here 
and  there  in  spots  of  blandly  smiling  black,  and  look- 
ed complacently  upon  their  flocks.  Ordinary  con- 
certs begin  at  8  o'clock,  but  this  one  began  at  half- 
past  S,  though  it  compensated  for  the  late  beginning 
by  not  getting  out  till  half-past  11. 

Mczart's  Twelfth  Mass  and  the  first  half  of  Oberon 
were  sung  indifferently  well,  though  far  better  than 
any  one  who  heard  the  rehearsals  would  have  sup- 
posed possible.  Though  some  two  thousand  persons 
were  present,  the  concert  was  a  private  one,  and  is 
entitled  to  inimuuitv  from  criticism,  and  we  there- 
fore make  none.  A  marked  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  the  conductor,  Mr.  James  Pech,  "Mus.  Doc. 
Oxon.,"  or  Oxford  musical  doctor.  His  peculiarity 
as  a  conductor  is  that  be  kicks  time.  The  method, 
though  singular,  might  he  pardoned  as  an  eccentrici- 
ty if  he  kicked  at  the  same  time  with  his  heat ;  but  as 
the  two  were  seldom  together,  his  orchestra,  totally 
unused  to  such  proceedings,  were  at  a  loss  whether 
to  give  their  attention  to  his  feet  or  his  hands,  and, 
between  the  two,  floundered  badly  in  their  time.  Dr. 
Pech  has  also  signalized  himself  by  a  printed  analy- 
sis of  the  music,  interspersed  with  biographical  refer- 
ences to  himself  and  his  own  emotions  at  various 
epochs  of  his  life.  Among  the  singular  statements 
that  he  makes  is  one  to  the  effect  that  if  he  had  been 
more  intimate  with  his  chorus  he  would  have  left 
out  a  few  bars  from  one  of  the  movements,  but  we 
fail  to  do  him  justice;  bis  own  words  are  alone  suffi- 
cient for  that — here  they  are  : 

"Had  our  acquaintance  with  the  highly-refined  and 
cultivated  circle,  comprising  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  compose  our  very  excellent  chorus,  been  of 
longer  standing,  we.  should  have  exercised  a  judicious 
daring,  and  expunged  the  middle  part  ot  the  Dona, 
when  our  delight,  we  might  say  our  raptures,  would 
have  been  as  perfect  as  intense." 

And  here  is  another  bit  of  autobiography  of  re- 
freshing sweetness  and  simplicity,  and  so  artlessly 
introduced  : 

"The  Et  lncarnatns  is  exquisite.  The  flow  of  the 
melody  is  so  graceful — the  answers  are  so  finely  made 
in  the  several  parts,  and  the  whole  is  so  divinely  pa- 
thetic as  well  as  simple,  that  (on  hearing  it,  some 
years  since,  when  conducting  this  Mass  at  the  Peo- 
ple's Philharmonic  Concerts,  in  Exeter  Hall,  Lon- 
don, with  Maic.  Catherine  Hayes  as  Prima.)  we 
thought  it  could  not  be  exceeded,  till  we  arrived  at 
the  Ben  ed  ictus." 

At  the  next  concert,  the  Association  is  to  give 
Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  Haydn's  Six- 
teenth Mass.— Sun.  Jan.  18. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Sweet  and  low.      Quartet.     3.     C.  Barnby.  35 

Tennyson's  Lullaby  set  to  music,  which,  if  babies 
had  musically-cultivated  ears,  would  not  fail  to  lull 
them  in  their  most  uneany  moments. 

Jim  the  Carter  Lad.     3.     C  to  e.  Williams.  30 

A  cheerful,  jolly  strain,  well  calculated  to  drive 
away  the  blues. 

A  Star  in  the  dark      (Una  8tella  in  notte  brnna). 

Song.  Aturatori.  40 

When  the  corn  is  waving.  Blamphin,  30 

Non  Partir.     (And  wilt  thon  goj.  Boott.  35 

II  mio  dolor.      (My  sorrow).  Gnglielmo.  35 

Au  revoir  !  not  adieu.     3.     D  minor  and  major. 

Levey.  35 
A    very    desirable    song,    far   above    the   ordinary 
grade. 

How  gently  fall  those  simple  words,  "God  bless 
you."     3.     C  to  e.  Thomas    35 

Essentially  a  borne  ballad,  embodying  sentiments 
with  melody  combined,  which  must  find  a  home  in 
every  human  heart. 

A  brighter  world  than  this.     2.     F  to  f.         Cox.  30 
A  sweet,  soothing  ballad,  which  ought  to  (and  prob- 
ably will)  become  a  great  favorite. 

Don't  treat  a  man  disdainfully.     3.     C  to  g. 

Williams.  30 
A  iively  song,  fraught  with  good-natured  sentiment. 

Instrumental. 

March  for  the  Piano-forte.  4  hands.    For  Teacher 
am?  Pupil.     2.      C.  Mason.  75 

The  pupil's  (or  primo)  part  of  the  duet  is  limited  to 
the  compass  of  a  fifth,  and  is  consequently   available 
to  pupils  of  the  smallest  executive  capacity. 
Polka  from  "Hamlet".  TJiomas.  35 

Ein  herz,  ein  sinn.  fOne  heart,  one  soul).   Polka 

Mazurka.  Strauss.  40 

Addie  Galop.     Brillante.     5.     E&.  Wiegand.  60 

Good  practice  for  pupils,  and  good  music  withal. 

Lob  der  Frauen.     (Praise  of  Woman).     Polka 
Mazourka.     3.     I>.  Struuss.  40 

A  very  graceful  and  pleasing  Dance  Piece  which 
will  more  than  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  Terpsieho- 
rean  devotee. 

Lingering  Joys.     Polka   Mazourka.     3.     C. 

Gerster.  30 
Another  attractive  dance  piece  similar  in    character 
to  the  preceding. 

Floating  Waltz.     2.     A.  Wright  30 

Books. 

The  American  Tfne  Book.    A  complete  col- 
lection of  the  tunes  which  are  widely  popular  in 
America,  with  the  most  popular  Anthems   and 
Set  pieces,  preceded    by  a    new   course    of  In- 
struction for  Singing  Schools.     The  Tunes  and 
Anthems  selected  from  all  sources  hy  five  hun- 
dred Teachers  and  Choir  Leaders.  1.50 
The  above  fmnnnncetrient  is  a   sufficient   warranty 
of  the  excellence  and   efficiency  of  this  collection   of 
Church  Music.     The  American    Time   Book   is   emi- 
nently the  Tune  Book  for  general  adoption  in  Ameri- 
can Choirs. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  tint,  &c. 
A  smalt  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  t'tafl, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Mosic  ey  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  especse  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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In  die  Feme.'' 

[At  Mr.  Perabo's  first  Matinee,  Oct  24th,  Lowe's  beautiful 
ballad  "In  die  Feme,"  was  sung  by  Anna  Wmittkn.  No  one 
present  can  forget  the  tones  of  her  voice,  which  fin  connec- 
tion with  words)  seemed  prophetic  of  the  approaching  depar- 
ture of  the  gifted  and  beloved  singer]. 

A  voire  fell  on  my  listening  car; 
The  singer's  gracious  form  was  near, 
I  heard  her  tones  so  sweet  ami  clear : 

11  In  the  Ferne  /" 
A  prelude  was  it,  fit  unci  rare, 
To  harmonies  nwaiting  there 

In  di  i  F<  mv. 

For  in  the  coming  season's  hours 
The  young  interpret  r  of  powers 
So  vast  and  high,  was  to  be  ours 

In  ihr  /•'<  me  ; 
Touching  all  depths  of  heart  and  soul, 
Swayed  by  the  Muster  Mind's  controi, 

Inder  Ferne. 

But  e'er  those  hours  had  reached  their  Inst, 
Tho  singer's  spirit  backward  cast 
It.  mortal  form,  and  upward  passed 

In  di,  Ferne. 
And  us  she  winged  her  Heavenward  flight, 
She  saw  the  glories  of  the  Light 

In  der  Ferne. 
*         *        *        *         *         *         * 
Again  he  struck  the  chords  which  stirred 
The  inmost  sou!,  yet  undisturbed 
Mingling  with  those  notes  I  heard  : 

"///  die  Ft rne." 
The  voice,  the  song  was  yet  the  same, 
As  floating  on  the  air  it  came  : 

"//i  die  It  i  ne.  " 


[From  the  London  Musical  Times 

Bach's    Grosse    Passions-Musik. 
(ST.  MATTHEW.) 

BY     G.      A.      MAl   1A1.-UI  X. 

intinucd  from  pa 

It  is  strange  even  to  wonderful  that  the  match- 
less productions  of  the  greatest  master  of  coun- 
terpoint should  have  remained  a  secret  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  the  locality  of  his  activity, 
lor  as  long  again  as  the  whole  term  of  his  life, 
after  death  had  closed  his  labors.  So,  when  Mo- 
zart was  in  Leipzig  in  1  790,  it  wasonly  by  laying 
the  separate  parts  side  by  sele  of  some  of  Bach's 
least  inaccessible  compositions,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  that  he  could  peruse  and 
take  delight  in  (hose  great  works  whose  existence 
and  concealment  are  almost  equally  marvellous. 
In  1S03,  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  sur- 
cease of  the  grand  old  cantor.  Forkel  declared  to 
the  world  what  a  hidden  treasure  was  in  his  un- 
known music,  and  proved  his  assertion  by  bring- 
ing into  public  some,  though  but  a  small  quota, 
of  the  master's  noble  art-legacy.  These  few 
specimens  of  his  rare  genius,  with  the  two  series 
of  Preludes  and  Fugues  known  collectively  in 
England  as  the  "forty-eight,"  were  all  that  was 
printed  of  Bach  until  the  new  interest  in  him  and 
his  writings  was  kindled  by  the  reproduction  of 
the  music  for  the  Matthew  Passion,  in  the  hun- 
dredth year  after  its  original  performance. 

It  is  less  remarkable  that  the  fame,  the  works, 
nay  the  name  of  Bach  reached  not  this  country. 
So  little  did  Englishmen  guess  at  the  radiance 
which  would  beam  from  the  countenance  of  the 
then  veiled  prophet,  that  the  ponderous  Burney, 


who  devoted  four  massive  volumes  to  general  mu- 
sical history  undone  to  his  researches  in  Ger- 
many, Burney,  who  was  personally  familiar  with 
Carl  Philip  Emanuel  the  mosl  fortunate  son  of 
Bach,  dismissed  the  man,  the  musii  ian,  the  mas 
ter,  whose  now  acknowledged  greatness  is  the 
glory  of  art  and  of  mankind,  in  a  single  para- 
graph ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
how  little  people  here  knew,  how  little  people 
here  cared  about  Bach  and  his  works  at  the  close 
ofthe  last  century.  After  the  publication  of 
Forkel'a  biography  and  selections,  Samuel  Wes- 
ley obtained  some  of  Bach's  music,  promptly  per- 
ceived and  justly  prized  its  endless    beauty,    and 

.  e  ,;  msly  strove  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  and 
respect  for  it.       lb'    joined  with     ( '.     F      Horn    in 

priming  an  I  ingli  -!i  edition  of  the  WohlU 
Clavier,  and  some  of  the  organ  trios.  Horn,  a 
German  by  birth,  was  organisl  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Windsi ■<-.  aid  the  father  of  the  populai 
song  writer  and  singi  r,  Ch  irli  -  Edward  H  irn  ; 
and  ii  was  probably  he  who.  in  those  days  of  dif- 
ficult communication  with  the  continent,  import- 
ed the  first  copies  of  Bach's  music.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  was  the  veil  torn  which  had  hidden 
the  might  ofthe  master  from  English  obsen  im  e; 
and  even  then,  his  power  was  so  partially  reveal 
ed  to  musicians  wholly  unprepared  lor  its  reco  ■ 
nil  ion.  th  it  ils  extent  and  ils  very  nature  were 
totally  mistaken.  Bach  was  assumed  to  be  a  pro- 
found scholar,  an  1  his  works  within  reach  were 
regarded  a-  schol  istic  cxei  isc  n  bile  the  char- 
acter, the  variety,  and,  above  all.  the  wondrous 
expression  that  specially  distinguish  them  were, 
to  the  genet  alit)  scarcely  more  'ban  to  the  stu- 
dent, imperceptible.  He  was  supposed  and  com 
monlj  said  to  be  a  wi  iter  of  fugw  s,  bul  of  noth- 
:  i  Ise  :  and  this  brief  sum  of  his  capabilities  in- 
cluded no  Igmenl  of  the  interest,  far 
beyond  the  elaboration,  that  ho  of  all  men  im- 
parted to  the  fugal  form.  To  this  very  day  the 
prejudicial  influence  of  that  false  estimate 
our  comprehension  of  I  he  :."":  us  of  Bach,  and 
the  merit  ol  his  music  :  and.  in  spite  [row  ing 
familiarity  with  the  beauties  of  his  Suites,  and 
countless  other  lighter  writings,  the  habit  le  re  is 
to  fancy  that  Bach  is  fully  represented  in  his 
fugues,  to  regard  these  but  from  one  marrow  as- 
pect, and  to  expo.  :  fug  tli  in  iii  every  fresh  speci- 
men with  which  we  meet  ol  his  innumerable  pro- 
ductions. 

Who  looks  tin-  tins  characteristic  oi  the  master 
in  hi-  music  ofthe  Pas  i  will  look  vainly;  and 
if  be  be  nol  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  the 
fugal  element  throughout  th  •  work,  be  will  be 
surprised  at  the  poetical  beauty  of  its  declama- 
tion, the  continuity  of  it-  melodies,  and  their 
truthfulness  to  the  subject  they  aim  to  express, 
at  the  choral  effects  as  fine,  as  they  are  unfamil- 
iar, and  at  the  loving  tenderness  and  intense  re- 
ligious feeling  that  infuse  'lie  whole.  The  work- 
is  indeed  a  contrapuntal  marvel,  albeit- the  de- 
vice of  imitation  ia  almost  totally  unemployed  in 
it.  from  first  to  last.  The  appliance  of  the  art  of 
counterpoint  to  the  multiplication  of  the  melodic 
interest,  is  shown  in  the  complexity  ol'  the  writ- 
ing, and  this  evidences  an  unparalleled  freedom, 
which  is  not  more  subject  tor  astonishment  than 
for  admiration.  It  is  practised  in  the  accompani- 
ments ofthe  songs,  wherein  every  instrument  has 
a  melody  independent  of  the  vocal  part;  and  in 
the  construction  ofthe  choruses,  wherein  all  the 
voices  and  instruments,  often  ofthe  two  separate 
orchestras,  have  each  their  individual  and  dis- 
tinctive progressions. 

Such  complication  induces,  of  course,  the  ex- 
treme of  difficulty  in  performance  ;  but  German 
example  establishes  that  the  difficulty  has  a  limit, 
is  not  endless,  not  insurmountable.  What  has 
been  overcome,  always  may  be;   and  even  tbeen- 


deavor  to  master  this    masterpiece    need    not   be 
endless  if  undertaken  in  I  he.    right    artistic    spirit 

by  executants  and  auditors,  whose  repayment  for 
their  pains  will  indeed  lie  ample. 

Tin-  general  character  and  prevalent  expres- 
sion of  this  oratorio  are  indicated  by  its  title  of 
Tin  I'"  '"it.  "lie  suffered  and  was  buried"  is 
ilc  entire  subject  of  the  work,  in  the  embodi- 
ment of  which  no  tones  In 1 1  of  sadness  could  ap- 
propriately be  employed,  since  no  feeling  bti 
grief  was  to  be  illustrated.  Despair,  however,  is 
as  remote  as  jubilation  from  the  purport  and  the 
rendering  of  the  text;  and  thus  all  powerful 
means  of  contrast  were  beyond  the  use  ofthe  ar- 
i  ist,  v'.  In  ise  sole  n  soui  ce,  thei  cfore,  in  this  re- 
spect was  to  vary  the  accents  of  one  penitential 
outpouring,  which  is  as  deep  in  its  pathos  as  it  is 
infinite  in  ils  sweetness.  Here,  then,  are  no  flal- 
leluj  ihs.  no  shouts  of  glory,  no  ejaculations  of 
great  rejoicing,  such  as  diversify  the  great  Sacred 
ol  Handel;  sorrow  is  the  ceaseless  theme, 
and  meekness  is  the  steadfast  spirit  In  which  t  s 
i-  uttered. 

In  order  I  ■  :  timate  comprehension  of  this 
work,  a  modern  hearer  needs  to  regard  it  in  the 
objective  rather  than  the  subjective  mood — as 
representing  rathei  the  tenets  of  others  than  his 
own. 

Firstly,  tie-  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forty  vears 

has  wrought    great    changes    in    the    theological 

of  mankind.     In  the  days  of  Solomon  Dey- 

ind  Sebastian  Bach,  it   was   men's   habit  to 

think i f  the  physical  features  of  the  gospel 

Btory,  win  roas    now  their  thoughts  run  rather  up- 
on its  intellectual    bearings.      Their    minds    then 

dwelt  ii] "in  the  personal  pain-  of  the  great  suffer- 
er, an d  were  still  imbued  with  the  early  Christian 
principle  ol  enhancing  to  the  utmost  his  bodily 
.  even  to  the  extent  of  making  pain  para- 
mount at  the  expense  of  beauty,  as  exemplified 
in  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  doctrine,  which 
represenl  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  as  hideous, 
io  prevent  their  possible  involvement  in  pleasur- 
able associations.  Tic  loveliness  of  the  divine 
-  attraction  to  all  men.  even 
enemies  of  Him  who  bore  it.  and  the  exquis- 
ite beauty  of  holiness,  an'  points  more  fondly  re- 
11  led,  and.  indeed,  more  familiar  in  the  present 
day;  and  we  assert  our  Christianity  rather  in 
emulating  the  charities  of  sacred  example,  than 
in  deploring  He  pangs  through  which  lie  passed 
v,1!',  taught  the  lesson  of  love.  Hence,  we  must 
ne  extent  look  through  a  glass  tinted  with 
the  feelings  of  a  bygone  age.  m  order  to  perceive 
what  was  ad  In-  I  to  that  generation  in  the 
light  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  in  which  it 
was  received.  Hence,  we  must  think  ourselves 
into  the  thoughts  of  those  men  who  strove  to  re- 
new in  themselves  the  anguish  of  the  great  suffer- 
er from  taunts  and  wounds  and  bleeding  and 
thirst,  and  who  believed  that  in  such  renewal  was 
piety. 

Si  condly,  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the 
first  performance  ofthe  Passion  are  not  now,  and 
mav  never  be  again  attainable.  In  England,  at 
I  i  -: .  a  numerous  party,  whose  views  are  as  ear- 
nest as  I  believe  them  to  be  false,  wish  to  exclude 
all  such  works  as  the  Passion  from  performance 
in  sacred  buildings,  wish  to  deny  its  loftiest  uses 
to  the  musical  art.  Even  were  the  influence  of 
this  well-meaning,  but,  it  may  be  ill-judging  party, 
still  resisted,  other  reasons  than  their  opposition 
prevail  to  prevent  this  particular  work  from  being 
given,  according  to  its  original  design,  as  a  special 
Church  Service.  Were  there  nothing  else,  the 
people's  unfamiliarity  with  the  choral  tunes  of 
the  hymns,  and,  still  more,  ofthe  tunes  in  insep- 
arable association  with  the  same  words,  makes  it 
impossible  that  any  English  public  can  take  part 
in  any  performance  of  Bach's  oratorio  that    then 
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was  sustained  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Thomas' 
Church  in  Leipzig,  who  nol  only  sang  the  I  moth, 
hut  felt  in  them  the  voice  of  a  mother's  caresses 
awakening  the  sweetesl  memories  of  infancy. 

Hence,  w an  now  al   most  only  imagine  the 

holy  place  with  all  the  thoughts  that  cling  to  it, 
(lie  two  opposite  platforms  with  tin'  double  choir 
of  singers  and  players,  and  the  devout  audience 
participating  in  due  place  in  the  performance  with 
the  two  trained  choirs;  but  this  we  must  imag- 
ine, as  completely  as  we  must  the  frame  of  mind 
wherein  tin'  work  was  cast,  if  we  would  do  justice 
to  die  composer,  the  composition,  anil  ourselves, 
in  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  Passion. 

Throughout  tins  work,  the  instrumentation  pre- 
sents a  special  and  most  interesting  subject  for 
study.  Very  much  less  than  in  the.  contempora- 
neous compositions  of  Handel,  is  the  completion 
of  the  harmony  left  to  be  improvised  by  the  or- 
ganist. Save  in  the  recitatives,  and  in  those  not 
universally,  there  is  no  place  where  the  voice  and 
the  bass  parts  constitute  the  entire  score,  and  the 
music  has,  so  to  speak,  to  be  made,  into  music  by 
indispensable  additions  from  another  hand  than 
that  of  the  composer.  There  are  always  several 
instruments  engaged  in  the  accompaniment  of  the 
voice  ;  but.  for  the  most  part,  they  are  less  em- 
ployed to  fill  up  the  harmony  than  to  multiply 
the  melodies,  less  to  perfect  the  fullness  of  tone 
than  to  enrich  the  counterpoint,  less  to  support 
the  solo  part  than  to  divide  the  interest.  Handel 
often,  one  might  say  mostly,  writes  but  the  voice 
and  bass,  leaving  the  larger,  if  not  the  more  im- 
portant portion  of  the  accompaniment,  to  be  sup- 
plemented on  the  harpsichord  or  organ,  and  in- 
tersperses his  truly  skeleton  scores  with  occasion- 
al phrases  for  violins  or  other  instruments,  chiefly 
during  the  rests  of  the  voice  part,  and  rarely  to 
accompany  the  singing. 

When  he  makes  use  of  this  last  device,  his 
higher  instrument  or  instruments  have  generally 
such  parts  as  are  better  described  by  the  term 
counterpoint  than  accompaniment,  having  to  play 
less  iriih  the  voice  part  than  'against  it,  standing 
as  often  above  as  below  it,  and  being,  indeed, 
quite  independent  of  the  principal  melody.  In 
like  manner  are  Bach's  instrumental  parts  con- 
structed, except  that,  instead  ol  such  imitative  or 
responsive  points  for  them  being  of  occasional  oc- 
currence, they  run  throughout  an  entire  piece, 
and,  indeed,  through  nearly  every  piece.  The 
main  aim  in  modern  accompaniment  is  at  giving 
paramount  prominence  to  the  vocal  part,  and  at 
enhancing  this  prominence,  while  nourishing  its 
effect  by  ample  but  always  subordinate  harmonv. 
The  subordinate  harmony  of  Handel  is  indicated 
only  by  the  figures  over  his  bass  parts,  which  af- 
ford no  clue  for  the  distribution  or  dispersion  of 
the  chords  or  the  figurative  forms  wherein  their 
notes  may  be  scattered,  a  matter  greatly  essen- 
tial to  their  effect.  Bach  equally  implies  by  his 
figured  basses  that  he,  unlike  modern  musicians, 
requires  similar  discretionary  amplification  of  his 
incompletely  written  scores  ;  but  his  written  parts 
are  so  continuous  and  so  entangled,  that  a  skill 
all  but  equal  to  his  own  is  needful  for  the  con- 
struction of  anything  that  can  be  subordinate  to 
them,  that  can  sustain  but  not  obtrude  upon 
them. 

The  number  and  the  variety  of  instruments 
employed  in  the  course  of  the  Passion  are  re- 
markable. This  must  not  suggest,  however,  that 
the  oratorio  presents  any  bevond  the  very  slight- 
est anticipation  of  that  beautiful  art  of  combining 
and  contrasting  the  widely-various  qualities  of 
tone  of  different  instruments,  akin  in  music  to  the 
art  of  coloring  in  painting,  which  was  perfected 
if  not  wholly  originated  by  Mozart,  and  which 
gives  such  charm  to  musical  effect,  that,  too  often 
in  later  days,  some  composers  trust  in  its  exercise 
to  veil  their  weakness  of  ideas. 

Two  Jlauti  traversi  are  often  emploved  in  both 
orchestras — the  flauto  traverso  being  distinguished 
from  the  elder  flute,  which  was  held  longways 
from  the  lips  and  blown  at  the  end  like  a  clario- 
net or  oboe,  since  held  traversely  and  blown  at 
the  side — the  German  flute,  whose  name  figures 
in  the  old-fashioned  title-pages  of  last  century  ar- 
rangement, the  on'y  form  of  (lute  now  in  use. 
though  its  mci  ha  asm  is  now  so  elaborated  that  at 


present  little  more  than  the   form   remains  of  the 
original. 

Twice  two  oboes  are  also  frequently  required  : 
the  oboe  d'amore  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
more  ordinary  instrument  ol  the  same  class  ;  and 
two  parts  ocision.'illv  also  appear  for  the  oboe  <ln 
caccia.  This  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  making  all  classes  of  instruments — viols,  trum- 
pets, hautboys,  shawms — in  sets,  comprising  tic 
various  sizes  necessary  for  the  several  parts  of 
treble,  mean,  tenor  and  bass,  in  each  class  or 
"consort"  of  instruments.  Already  in  Bacon's 
time,  who  wrote  as  knowingly  on  music  as  upon 
everything,  exception  was  sometimes  made  from 
the  practice  of  restricting  a  composition  to  a  sin- 
gle set  of  instruments,  and  when  some  of  one  con- 
sort were  employed  together  with  some  of  anoth- 
er, the  combination  was  defined  as  "broken  mu- 
sic." So,  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth,  in 
the  scene  where  the  King  courts  the  French 
princess,  whose  imperfect  English  is  pointedly 
syllabled  by  the  poet,  Henry  says,  "Come,  your 
answer  in  broken  music  ;  for  thy  voice  is  music, 
and  thy  English  broken. 

The  oboe  d'amore  was — for  one  dares  not  say 
that  a  single  specimen  is  extant — longer  than  the 
ordinary  instrument,  with  a  thinner  bore  and 
smaller  bell ;  was  pitched  a  third  lower,  and  had 
a  finer  and  perhaps  sweeter,  though  more  plain- 
tive tone.  The  oboe  da  caccia  was  much  larger ; 
its  parts  stand  in  the  alto  clef,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
fairly  represented  by  the  corno  Inglese  or  cor  An- 
glais in  present  vogue.  Two  of  these  low  oboes 
and  one  flute,  form  the  entire  accompaniment  to 
the  soprano  voice  in  the  air,  "From  mercy  will 
my  Saviour  perish,"  which,  exceptionally,  has  no 
figured  bass,  no  part  for  the  organ  ;  a  lovely 
combination,  whose  unbroken  use,  however,  re- 
minds one  more  of  the  treatment  of  tie  organ, 
where  certain  stops  are  drawn  for  two  manuals, 
and  are  unchanged  throughout  a  piece,  than  of 
the  orchestra  where  new  qualities  of  tone  are 
brought  into  play  at  each  new  phrase,  and  even 
for  the  enforcement  or  individualization  of  any 
particular  chord.  Similarly,  in  several,  nay  in 
most  of  the  other  pieces,  some  particular 
instruments  are  employed  throughout  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  rest,  and  so  a  distinctive  qulit.y  of 
tone  characterizes  many  of  the  numbers,  but  is 
not  varied  in  the  course  of  any  one  movement. 

Two  songs,  "Have  mercy  upon  me,"  and  "Give, 
O  give  me  back  my  Lord,"  have  a  part  for  a  solo 
violin,  the  distinction  of  which  from  the  multi- 
plied violins  of  the  orchestra  will  always  be  mark- 
ed by  the  speciality  of  the  player's  tone,  as  in 
modern  instances  of  an  obbligato  accompaniment. 

Another  air,  "Come  Blessed  Cross,"  presents  a 
difficulty  to  modern  performance  in  its  part  for 
the  viol  da  Gamba,  an  instrument  now  unattain- 
able, and  without  a  player,  even  if  a  specimen 
could  be  found.  Its  name  distinguishes  it  from 
the  riol  da  Braccia,  which  is  virtually  the  viola 
of  present  use,  this  being  the  viol  to  be  rested  on 
the  arm,  the  other  being  that  to  be  held  between 
the  legs,  according  to  the  plan  with  our  violon- 
cello. The  term  viol  da  BraccMa  is  corrupted  in 
the  German  word  Bratsche,  the  colloquial  name 
in  that  country  for  the  viola  or  tenor,  the  word 
viol  bving  dropped,  as  with  us  it  is  when  we  speak 
of  a  bass  viol,  and  call  it  exclusively  a  bass. 
There,  were  two  kinds  of  viol  da  Gamba,  one  with 
six  strings,  the  other  with  seven.  The  latter 
must  have  been  that  for  which  this  piece  was 
written  ;  its  strings  were  tuned  as  follows  :— 
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Its  part  stands  in  the  alto  clef,  with  occasional 
notes  in  the  bass.  It  seems  that,  generally,  flor- 
id passages  were  written  for  it,  and  cantabUe 
phrases  still  more,  that  lie  on  the  four  upper 
strings  ;  and  that  the  last  three  strings,  those  be- 
low the  break  in  the  order  of  tuning  by  fifths, 
were  of  a  somewhat  different  quality  of  tone,  and 
w.  re  rarely  used  but  for  single  notes  that  were 
the  basses  of  the  phrases  that  followed  them. 
Chords  of  three  or  more  notes,  even   to  the   ex- 


tent of  comprising  all  the  seven  strings,  were 
sometimes  written  for  it,  which  were  of  course 
played  as  arc  such  combinations  on  the  violin  — 
the  notes  following  in  instant  succession,  since 
the  arch  of  the  bridge  prevents  their  being  sound- 
ed together.  A  recitative  in  the  oratorio  is  ac- 
companied in  chords  on  the  viol  'la  Gamba,  but 
the  author  must  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
effect  of  this  arrangement,  for  it  was  discarded  in 
favor  of  another,  but  the  original  part  is  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  tic  score  of  tin-  oratorio  in  the 
edition  of  the  Bach  Gesellscliafl.  Here,  then,  is 
an  anticipation  of  the  ugly  modern  English  prac- 
tice of  accompanying  recitative  with  chords  in 
arpeggio  on  the  violoncello,  and  here,  too,  is  a 
valid  protest  against  it  by  Bach. 

The  instrument  is  said  to  have  had  a  tone 
lighter,  and  of  a  more  nasal  quality  than  our  vio- 
loncello. It  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  favorite 
in  this  country,  and  certainly  the  last  eminent 
player  upon  it,  C.  F.  Abel,  spent  many  years  in 
high  esteem  among  us,  and  died  here  in  17S7. 
Some  ingenuity  is  wanted  to  adapt  the  part  for 
this  obsolete  instrument  to  present  possibility, 
which  may,  perhaps  be  best  effected  by  assigning 
to  the  viola  all  the  continuous  phrases  and  passa- 
ges, and  to  the  basses  those  detached  notes  which 
are  below  the  compass  of  this  substitute. 

Sweetness  and  roundness  of  tone  appear  to 
have  been  the  composer's  object  rather  than  loud- 
ness; for  in  no  instance  are  brass  instruments 
employed,  though  Bai  h's  frequent  use  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  trombones  in  other  of  his  orches- 
tral works,  proves  that  these  were  all  at  his  com- 
mand when  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  them.  It 
strongly  exemplifies  the  practice  of  the  age,  that 
he,  who  wrote  more  voluminously  for  the  organ 
and  more  fitly  than  any  other  man,  should  have 
left  the  part  entirely  blank  for  this  instrument, 
as  Handel  always  did  ;  but  whereas,  with  rare 
exceptions,  Handel's  figuring  seems  to  have  been 
filled  in  by  some,  kind  of  copyist  or  secretary,  not 
by  himself.  Bach's  is  written  in  his  own  hand, 
both  in  the  score  and  in  the  parts  which  he  him- 
self transcribed.  Here  is  clear  enough  evidence 
that  he  wanted  the  organ  to  be  played  ;  but  one 
may  suppose  that  as,  if  he  played  one,  he  could 
could  not  play  both  organs,  he  wrote  the  figures 
for  the  guidance  under  his  control  of  whomever 
should  fulfil  this  delicate  task.  In  places  which 
have  not  two  organs — and  where  is  the  public 
building  that  has  ? — it  may  be  desirable,  in  ac- 
companying the  double  choruses,  for  the  player 
to  appropriate  one  manual  to  each  choir,  so  as  to 
make  up  for  his  unity  of  place  and  instrument  by 
an  always  obvious  distinction  of  tone.  These  are 
all  points,  however,  for  the  decision  of  conductors 
and  players;  and  the  foregoing  suggestions  must 
be  received  as  such. 

(To  be  continued). 


The  Boston  Art  Museum. 

(From  "Old  and  New  ") 

There  is  one  department  of  popular  education 
whirl]  has  been  hitherto  neglected  in  Boston,  so 
far  as  any  public  provision  for  it  is  concerned. 
The  instinct  for  art  is  quite  as  native  and  perhaps 
quite  as  general  as  the  instinct  for  letters,  science, 
or  music,  but  it  has  never  in  any  scheme  of  pop- 
ular instruction  been  admitted  to  an  equal  place 
with  these.  Art  has  been  and  still  is  very  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  matter  of  pure  luxury,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  every  day  business  ot  a 
working  people.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  it  is  any  more  apart  than  the  literature  or 
science  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  necessity  of  the 
most  humble  school  systems.  How  does  a  course 
of  elementary  physics  help  a  man  forward  in  a 
life  of  trade  or  mechanical  work  more  than  a 
study  of  the  Parthenaic  frieze  ?  How  does  a 
poem  of  Wordsworth  or  a  speech  of  Webster,  com- 
mitted to  memory  from  a  "First  Class  Book." 
prepare  a  boy  or  a  girl  for  the  business  of  life 
more  directly  than  a  picture  of  Edward  Frere,  or 
a  photograph  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  V 

The  persistent  wrong-headedness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  this  point  is  very  curious  to  ob- 
s  tvc.  Whether  it  is  a  relic  of  the  old  prejudice 
which  made  the  Puritan  look  at    a    picture  or  a 
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statue  much  as  a  bull  looks  at  a  rofl  cloth,  or 
whether  it  is  but  the  natural  self-liruitation  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  mind,  %v  1 1 i < ■  1 1  loves  to  believe  itself 
clear  ami  positive  and  free  from  sentiment,  em- 
phasized and  aggravated  by  the  exigencies  of 
circumstance  which  have  beset  the  people  of  the 
New  World  and  which  are  but  just  now  begin- 
ning to  lighten  their  pressure,  we  do  not  venture 
to  say.  But,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  closely  related  to  the  hardness  and 
angularity,  the  lack  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  is 
so  fond  of  calling  "sweetness  and  light"— which 
characterizes  the  shrewd  communities  of  Ameri- 
ca, intelligent  and  facile  as  they  are,  and  which 
draws  so  sharp  a  line  of  contrast  between  them 
and  most  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe. 
These,  loss  shrewd,  less  intelligent,  less  adapta 
ble,  exhibit  in  their  manners,  their  art,  their 
manufactures,  an  easy  grace,  an  instinct  for  what 
is  tasteful    and    picturesque,    which    might    well 

make   the    most    prosaic    pedago; of    the  old 

school  ask  himself  whether  education  do   not    in 
elude  more  things  than    his   philosophy   has  ever 
dreamed  of. 

N'o  person  who  has  ever  observed  carefully  the 
crowds  of  people  of  all  conditions  which  tin  mg 
the  little  back  galleries  of  the  print  shops,  will 
deny  the  following  pi  opo  itions  : 

1.  That  the  people  in  general  like  to  look  at 
pictures.  This  proposition  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  cultivation  of  the  people,  or  the  quali- 
ty of  the  pictures. 

2.  Thai  practically  speaking,  the  crowded  lit- 
tle rooms  above  mentioned  are  die  onl\  plai  ■  in 
the  country  where  they  can  gratify  this  liking. 

3.  Thai  whether  they  see  at  these  places  good 
or  bad  pictures,  depends  wholly  upon    the    ... 
tion  whether  good  or  bad  happens  to   be    at    the 
time  the  most  profitable  investment  for  the    pro- 
prietors o|  the  print-shops. 

4.  That  these  proprietors,  however  intelli 
liberal,  ami  enterprising,  are  not  in  a  position 
which  qualifies  them  lor  acting  as  the  sole  educa- 
tors ol  the  people  in  a  branch  of  culture  so  impor. 
taut  as  (his.  [Thus  in  Boston  at  Mr.  Childs's 
establishment,  the  succession  of  business  gives  us 
the  magnificent  collection  of  carbon  photographs 
from  the  drawings  of  the  old  m  -tors,  sandwiched 
between  a  sensation  picture  of  Bierstadt  and  Mr. 
Wright's  picture  of  "Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  so 
called.] 

If,  these  general  propositions  are  agreed  to, 
what  follows  is  a  mattei  of  course,  namely,  that 
as  the  providing  ol  oilier  and  better  means  of  ed 
ucation  in  tie-  hue  arts  is  a  matt,  r  in  which  no- 
body is  so  much  interested  as  the  people  them- 
selves, the  people  ought  to  provide  si.h  me  ins 
without  loss  of  time,  by  establishing  at  once,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  just  fameoftl 
of  Boston,  an  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  which 
shall  as  far  as  possible  oiler  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  .  ultivation  m  matters  of  art  which  the  li 
braries  offer  for  cultivation  in  literature.  This 
duty  was  recognized  a  long  while  ago.  It  is  now 
twelve  years  since  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  ask  oil.'  for  a  reservation  of  land  on 
the  Back  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  a  Museum  ami 
Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  [t  was  igned  b)  main 
"citizens  of  credit  and  renon  n,"  ami  advi  i 
before  the  proper  committee  by  many  earnest  and 
sensible  lovers  of  art.  It  was  represented  to  the 
committee  that  the  tii  i   for  the  founda- 

tion of  a  gallery  which  should  be  a   j 1 1 - 1  soun 
pride  lo  tie-  city  and  State  :   that   tie-  pictUI 
statuarj  ofthe  At  henajum  would  be  at  once  de 
posited  there ;  that   the   Jarves    pictures    m 
only  for  a  purchaser,  and  that  contributions  from 
other  sources  would  flow  in  as  soon  as  a  su 
shelter  could  be  pro\  ided.      leu  whether  the  leg- 
islature of  that  remote  period  was  not  sufficiently 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  place    which    the 
fine  arts  ought  to  occupy  in  the    popular    educa 
tion,  .ir  whether  tlm  committee  harbored    a    sus- 
picion that  the  zeal  ofsomeofthe  petitioners  was 
based  on  a  desire  to  realize  an    advance    in    the 
prices  nf  real  estate  adjacent  to  the  proposed  in- 
stitution, the  re  ult  of  the  application    was   unfa 
vorable.     The  project  was  abandom  d,  its  friends 
accepted  the  defeat,  the  Athenteum  continued  its 
exhibitions  in  the  top   of  its    high    liuildniL'.  the 


Jarves  gallerv  was  in  whole  or  in  part  deposited 
in  the  New  Haven  art  building,  where  it  -lill  re- 
mains, ami  during  the  twelve  crowded  years 
which  have  since  gone  by,  although  two  or  three 
I  imes  i 'very  year  some  friend  of  progress  has  been 
fired  with  enthusiasm  enough  to  inspire  a  more  or 

less   lively    e,  nnlllll  Ilicat  ion    ill    the    "Tl'.l'iseri  pt  "     ill' 

"Advertiser,"  there  has  been  until  now  no  real 
attempt  to  set  agoing  what  all  tin-  while  seemed 
to  ever)  bodj  a  cheme  al  once  so  important  and 
so  practical. le. 

The  effort  and  the  failure  looked  like  another 
example  ol  the  sanguine  temper  in  which  the  good 
old  town  conceives  tin'  mosl  hopeful  and  impos- 
ing schemes  for  the  worthy  aggrandizement  of  its 
people,  and  a  fie  i'  well  airing  them  in  public  meet- 
ing .  am!  in  legislative  commitl ees, 
them  and  leaves  to  some  other  community  the 
benefil  of  its  delibei  al  ions  and  lie-  re  ilization  of 
its  dream-.  We  are  not,  however,  much  inclined 
to  regret  'hat  the  effort  resulted  in  a  failure.  The 
civilization  of  the  city  was  not  ripe  for  it.  We 
should  he  hold  indeed  in  saying  that  it  is  ripe  fa- 
it now.  Bui  it  is  certainly  more  nearly  ripe. 
Anybody  cm  see  the  chance  which  twelve  ) 
have  worked  in  the  readme-,  of  the  pi  ople  to  re 
eeive  and  appreciate  an  institution  of  tin-  kind 
we  an-  speaking  -  f 

It  i-  then  with  tin'  liyelie-t  satisfaction  tli  tl  n 
have  this  winter  seen  the  project  revived  by  an- 
other set  of  men  and  in  -  ii.it  new   ., 
St.i  '.n.'e  to  say,  i he    Si icial    Soien        '■         itioi 
which  lias  doubtless  seemed  to  many  of  oui  i 

nly  one  more  of  the  numliei  h         icietics  with 
sounding  titles,  which  i  tea 

ted  chiefly  with  a  view  to  multiplying  the  oppor- 
tunities tor  speech-making,  has  accomplished  what 

e  interest  had  failed  to  a'- iplish,  and  has 

set  this  movement  on  toot    again   with   a   momen- 
tum which  promi  ■■-  this  time  to   earn    it    i 
the  region  of  projects  into  that  of  facts. 

It  happened   odd!-.  that    during    t  lie 

summer  months,  when  the   Social    Science    \     . 
n   w  as  endeavoring  to  detei  a   tic 

pe  to  present  its      heme  to  the  public,  the 
proprietors  of  tic    Al henasum,   embai  ra       I  foi 
sin  '  years  pasl    by  the    encroachment    of  their 
growing  library  on  the  -pice  devoted  to  the 
lection  i  il  pictui  es  an  1  statuai  v .  and  j 
duced  ie  arly  tod     pail  b_i  the  bequest  oft 
Lawrence's  collection  ol  mediaeval  armor,  r  . 
lie  proposition  n hich  they    had   for 
considered,  to  build  a  Museum  on  their  own    ac 
count  win  h  should    provide 
works  of  art,  and  at  tic    same    time    leave    their 

hi  USC  ai    If   c  "ii  Street  to    bi cupied    1  j 

bi  ii  ik  1  the  n     essary  reading  and  con- 

vert ation  rooms.     Re]  eati  d  •  .  nferences  I" 
the  special  committees  ofthe  Athenteura  an  1  the 
Social  S  :ii  nee  Association,  in  which  :; 
ble  dangers  of  divided  counsel    among  a  - 
in  in  sei  '.  ii  •  a  '  ■   i  i  lirou  di  various  met  h- 

eem  to  have  been    m  ercon   :    h 
success,  resulted    finally  in    a   substantial    agree- 
ment on  all  the  essential    points   of  organization 
and  government.     It  was  determined  that  while 

cei  tain  [ioi  tion  of  the  trustees  should  be  select 
i  (1  from  the  citizens  al  large,  on  the  simple  ground 
of  knowledge  and  experience  relating  to  art,  the 
i  e-t  should  be  m  i  le  up  of  public  men  ex  oj) 
as  the  Mayor  ol  Boston,  tin  S  ipi  i  i  tendei  t  ol 
Schools,  the  Seer,  tan  ofthe  State  Ii  iai  I  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  President  of  Harvard  College,  etc., 
the  , aim  being  to  recognize  and  emphasize  the 
distiic  .  h  ii  acter  of  the  undi  t  tak- 

ing. 

With  respect  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  pro- 
ject tin     ■  le  to   fay,    i  I    the  cih 

0  ivernment  is  reckoned  on  for  the  gift  ol  the 
square,  of  land  known  as  St.  James  Park,  the 
same  on  which  the  Coliseum  was  built  a  year 
ago.     The  fm   i-  t bi  the  building  and  its  furni  h- 

■  d  maintenance,  .ar.-  to  be  collected  by  sub- 
sci  iption  fi  orri  the   citizens,    the   only    mom  \    > 

promised  being  the  gift  of  -  25  000  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the 
bequest  ol   her  late    husband    above    mentioned, 

"  yen  on  condition  that    n  additional  amount 

01  -  ?; '  si  "aid  be  collei  ted   bj  subscription  or 

otherv,  isc      Bul  though  the  sum  of  SI  '  thus 


obtained  would  probabb   be  n th  in 

forth isl  of  such  a  building  as  would   be  n 1- 

ed  for  the  present,  the  committee  foresaw  so  many 
and  large  additional  expenses  al  th itset,  add- 
ed to  what  must  n -:-  ii  ih  be  reserved  a  •  a  fund 

for  meeting  the  running  expenses  of  the  Museum, 
that  the  sum  to  be  raised  was,  we  believe,  fixed 
at  double,  thai  amount.  Even  thisamount  would 
be  insufficient  to  provide  for  any  regulai  ini  rease 
ol  the  col  lections, and  it  therefore  was  not  proposed 
to  make  the  galleries  (vrr    except  on  one  or  two 

d   l\  -    Ol    each     Week. 

The  details  of  the  undertaking  are.  however. 
of  course  to  a  great  degree  undetermined,  and 
may  well  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  W  !  it 
the  public  are  interested  to  know  is,  that  they  are 
in  the  hand  -  ol  ci  inpetenl  and  eai  nest   men  who 

have  i lotive  for  any  action  bul  the  wisest,  and 

wdio  will  he  able,    it    any  cm,  to    command    t  he 

means  which  may  he  found    n tssary    to    place 

this  important  institul  !  linn  foun- 

dation. 

1   ie  collections  with  which   tic    new    Museum 

nay  be  ex] ted  to  open,    include    the    pictures 

nging  to  the    V  henajum,  the  en- 

np    f  cue  n lied  by  Mr-    < Iraj    to    II  u-vard 

1     I    .'c  th.-  works  of  ai  t  now  in  tic    Public    Li 

brary,  including  the  engravings   lately    given  by 

Mr.    V|  pleton,  tic  adin  tion  of  arehi- 

■.   I-  longing  to    tic    Instil  ute  of 

Techno! .   ind  the  coll         i    ai  irii  I   of   Mr. 

Lawrence,  with  such  immediate  additions  as  the 
it  tic  dispos  d  of  the  govt  nun   nt  may  ad 
I   ie  M  cum  will  thui    b      n   life   under 
circuni  tano      far  more  bi  illianl   and    prom 

■     those  which    attende  I   I : pening  of  the 

I      i  in  .  .and  with  half  the  aid    fi  om    pi  i 

n. d  public  appi  opi  cacti  which 

received  will  take  rank  among    the   no 

blest  e  na)   institutions   of   Amei  iea.      Vo 

one  will  cj  '     ivre  or  anot  her  Vati- 

is  no  i  t  "  expeel    anotl  er   Not  :-.■  I  tame,  or 

am  'tic  t  st    Pctei  's      Bul    Paris  and   Rome    -are 

beyond    tic   naeh    of  tic  mass   of  the  people; 

•and   it   is   tn  lift   the    mass    of    tic    people  into 

higher    regions    of    enjoyment,  and    cultivation, 

tig  is  to  be 
:  s  to 

do,  that  the  civilij  Vmei  ica  is  to  he  raised 

:   level  than  I  n  ol   any   by- 

gone   -  ill  best  prove   it  bj  negh  cl  oil'  no 

i  let-  nil  th"  instruction 
iVll    to  ie  from  the  past,   and  to 
c    .'.    Ii   v.  hich  to  enlighten   I  lie 
i  which   has  become 
•  among  tic  nations  of  the 


The  Tosti  Collection  of  Prints. 

The  adn  of  prints   belonging  now 

to  the  city  of  Bosi  is    lull    just 

I  t  i    the    1 '  c         I      rary    by    Mr. 
1  \      Icton      The  full  nun  prints  is 

ten  thou  eral  hundred  of   which    arc    framed 

and  glaze  I,  -  i  thai  I  ley  arc  arrnng    1  for  general  ex- 

hi!      o     in  the  n  ndin  •  m  and  ■  itln 

( 'animal  To-ti.  w hose  portrait  is  in  tl 

..  righi  end  el  a  row  of  th"  cardinals  "I   his  time, 

was  a  hands man,    who    lived    to    he    ninety  or 

lie  was  ono    of  the    man  igei  3    of  I 

■  o  of  San  Micliele,  hut  was  none  the  less  at  the 

same  tec   a  lover  of  the  fine  mas,  and    was,   indeed, 

imei  blamed   by  Ins   brother   cardinals    lie    too 

much  interest  in  them.     Two    of  the    \"uths    of  the 

tal,  Mercuri  ami   <  inlamatia,  undei    his   eneour- 

na  meut,  devoted  themselves  to  art  and   became  the 

■  ■  ■         time,  a-   i-  «  til  known  to 

lectors  of   modern    engravings.     Specimens  of 

a'i  their  works,  mai  -   arc  now  very  rare  and 

is,  mostly  before  tic  letter,  arc  to  he  fi iui 
this   tollection.     Whether  the  happy  ac  idem  of  being 
cci  who   had  tic'    .f  velopmeni    ol    tin  se    two 

ge ses  lay    at   the    foundation    of  a   collection    of 

which  thev  were  a  centre,  or  whether  they  were  add- 
ed to  a  collection  hi  fore  made,  we  are  ui  able  to  say. 
At  all  events  the  collection  speaks  lor  itself,  ft  was 
made  according  to  the  taste,  whim,  oi  opportunity  of 
.  i  nrdin  d,  and  solelj  to  gratify  his  own  de  n  - 
l|r.  ,i.,\  ,,,,■  .,  ,"     .  ilv  connect  .1.  nor  prob 

ably  did  tin-  leans  ,,t    the    i    ■  ible    linn   to 

':  all    the    more    ro-tly    exani| 
[t  pre  no    met     J   very   many  engravings    whi£- 
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are  useful  for  popular  instruction,  but  contains  cer- 
tain specialities,  such  as  a  must,  extensive  collection 
of  portraits,  and  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
many  prims  of  religious  subjects  which  will  be  accep- 
table to  our  sterile  Protestani  portfolios.  Nearly  six 
hundred  tint'  prints,  so  carefully  selected,  neatly 
framed  in  mahogany  or  black  walnut,  were  of  course 
very  suitable  for  a  public  institution  where  they  could 
be  hung  without  risk  of  injury  before  the  eyes,  and 
not  buried  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  portfolios, 
or  if  exposed,  liable  to  speedy  destruction.  To 
these  must  be  added  one  hundred  and  thirty  seven 
volumes  containing  a  variety  of  suhjeuts  largely  ar- 
chitectural, architecture  having  been  a  passion  with 
the  <  iardinal  ;  and  by  their  solid  binding,  guaranteed 
against  injury  when  used  by  the  public.  These  are 
deposited  in  convenient  and  spacious  eases,  open  to 
examination  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Library. — 
Ibid. 


Anecdote  of  Rossini. 

Mr.  Dwtght  : — in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Music  I  see  an  extract  from  a  new  Life  of  Rossini, 
in  whieh  a  question  is  raised  as  lo  the  time  required 
for  the  composition  of  the  "Barber."  Now,  I  re- 
member well  a  certain  winter  in  Florence,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  this  opera  was  given,  with 
great  success,  at  the  Pergola.  Rossini  was  living 
then  in  Florence,  but,  according  to  his  wont,  never 
troubled  himself  to  hear  his  own  music  performed. 
An  English  painter,  Mr.  S.  (he  who  afterwards  built 
the  theatre  at  Fiesole)  met  the  composer  at  an  even- 
ing conversazione,  and  ventured  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  admirable  performance  of  his  work.  "JRoba 
leggiera"  said  Rossini,  "I'ko  fatta  in  cinque  giorni," 
(Light  stuff,  I  did  it  in,  five  days."') 

Rossini  is  known  to  have  been  an  incorrigible 
wag,  but  what  he  meant  probably  was  that,  in  that 
time,  bo  bad  mapped  out  the  whole  composition  in 
his  brain,  and  the  rest  was  only,  comparatively,  me- 
chanical work.  Even  this,  to  other  mortals,  would 
seem  only  possible  by  miracle.  To  create  the  "Bar. 
ber"  in  five  days,  or  the  Universe  in  six,  may  be  held 
to  be  equally  difficult ;  both  seeming  impossible,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  category,  the  superhuman. 

In  retracing  those  bygone  days,  I  think  I  see  the 
maestro  pacing  the  streets  of  Florence,  with  slow  gait 
and  head  erect.  I  remember  once  being  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  American  friend,  newly  arrived,  meeting 
him  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo.  As  the  Hon  advanced 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  I  stopped  and  drew 
my  friend's  attention  to  him. 

"I)o  you  see  that  man  V 

"Yes." 

"That's  Rossini  !" 

""Who?" 

"The  celebrated  Rossini,  the  great  composer." 

"Ah,  yes  ;  I  think  I've  heard  of  him." 

"But  he  evidently  had  not.     Now,  if  it    had   been 

Beethoven,  or  Franz 1  is. 

[Or  say. . . .  Gilmore ! — Ed. 


Monday  Popular  Concerts.    (London). 

[From  the  "Saturday  Review,1'  Jan.  '2,2  ] 

At  ihe  Monday  Popular  Concerts  we  have  music 
for  itself,  and  tor  itself  alone — music  precisely  as  it 
was  intended  by  the  composers  who  produced  it,  and 
with  no  other  temptation  of  any  kind  to  make  it  pass 
muster.  Of  course  efficient  execution  with  such  an 
end  in  view  was  a  sine  qua  non,  and  tins,  in  various 
degrees  of  perfection,  has  been  obtained.  String 
quartets,  piano  sonatas,  and  other  compositions  com- 
ing under  the  head  of  "chamber  music,"  represent 
art  in  its  highest  manifestations.  He  who  can  listen 
to  them  with  attention  and  pleasure  sliows  himself  es- 
sentially an  amateur,  inasmuch  as  he  liuds  gratifica- 
tion in  music  simply  as  mu-ie,  and  not  as  music  set 
off  by  this  or  that  extraneous  aid  That,  many  such 
exist  is  certain  ;  otherwise,  instead  of  332  concerts, 
which,  from  February,  1859,  to  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Chappell  has  hem  able  to  give,  he  would  never,  in 
all  probability,  have  advanced  so  far  as  the  first  half 
hundred.  Meanwhile,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn.  &c,  are  become  "household  words" 
in  a  closer  sense  than  was  ever  the  case  before.  We 
previously  knew  Mozart  by  his  operas,  Haydn  by  bis 
symphonies  (in  a  small  degree,  be  it  understood)  and 


vocal  canzonets,  Mi  ndelssohn  by  hia  oratorios  and 
his  inimitable  Lieder  ohm  Worte,  almostalone.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  know  them  in  their  most  inti- 
mate relations — listening  to  what  they  said  and 
thought  while  "musici/Jng"  (as  Richard  Wagner 
would  say)  at.  their  own  firesides,  for  the  love  of  art, 
and  for  nothing  else.  But  it  is  not  only  with  these 
bright,  stars  that  Mr.  Chappell  is  making  us  thus  fa- 
miliar, lie  has  exhibited  some  luminaries — "lesser 
lights*1  if  we  will — which  have  afforded  only  less 
gratification.  If  all  musicians  were  Mozarts  and 
Ilaydnsatid  Ueethnvcns  ami  Meudclssohns,  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  oppression,  we  cannot  but  think, 
would  ensue.  A  perpetual  intercourse  with  giants 
might  tend  to  become  irksome.  True,  Haydn,  in  his 
way,  was  an  occasionally  condescending  giant;  but 
the  othcts,  Beethoven  in  particular,  were  apt  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade 
lookers  on  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  dwarfs. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  one  must  feel  a  strong 
sympathy  for  men  like  Dussek,  Woelfi,  Sterndale 
Bennett,  &c.,  who,  giants  enough  compared  with  or- 
dinary musicians,  reveal,  nevertheless,  certain  short- 
comings which  allow  us  freely  to  criticize  them,  and, 
while  envying  their  gifts,  to  love  them  all  the  more. 
To  the  works  of  men  like  these,  not  forgetting  de- 
menti, Hummel,  and  others,  we  have  been  now  and 
then  ntroduc  d  at  the  Monday  Popular  CVa  ens; 
and  rarely  lias  one  been  heard,  when  adequately  per- 
formed, without  affording  unanimous  satisfaction. 
The  comprehensiveness,  in  short,  with  which  the 
scheme  of  these  entertainments  is  carried  out  forms 
by  no  means  one  of  their  least  salient  attractions. 

But  to  quit  generalization,  we  may  proceed  at  once 
briefly  to  comment  upon  what,  up  to  this  moment, 
have  been  the  leading  incidents  of  the  twelfth  season. 
Let  us  first  state  that  Mr.  Chappell  had,  as  usual, 
provided  well  for  the  legitimate  success  of  his  specu- 
lation, by  engaging  the  services  of  a  quartet  of  string 
instrument  players  of  proved  ability.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  a  lady,  whose  singular  genius  absolved  her 
from  any  necessity  of  claiming  precedence  under 
shelter  of  the  universally-accepted  motto — "place  aux 
dames."  Woman  though  she  be,  Mine.  Norman  Ne- 
ruda  holds  her  position  by  right  of  thorough  ability 
to  sustain  it  with  honor.  She  has  for  some  time  en- 
joyed a  reputation  on  the  Continent  as  the  greatest 
hilly-performer  on  the  violin  since  Teresa  Milanollo, 
who  played  "first  fiddle"  at  some  of  the  concerts  of 
the  "Beethoven  Quartet  Society,"  instituted  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Alsager  (one  °f  the  most  enthusiastic 
amateurs  of  his  day),  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since.  But,  in  our  opinion.  Mine.  Neruda  sur- 
passes her  famous  predecessor  in  more  than  one  re 
spect.  During  her  short  visit  to  England,  last  sum- 
mer, she  showed  herself  a  mistress  alike  of  fantasia 
and  concerto — of  the  free  and  severe  styles  of  bravura 
playing.  At  a  concert  in  St.  James's  Hall  she  also 
declared  her  capacity  in  another  way,  by  admirably 
leading  Mendelssohn's  quartet  in  D  major,  No.  1, 
Op.  44.  At  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  during 
an  interesting  series  of  performances,  she  has  now 
emphatically  proved  herself,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  a  master  of  quartet-playing  inferior  to  few  that 
could  he  named.  To  say  that  she  possesses  a  tone 
equal  in  strength  and  richness  to  that  of  Herr  Joseph 
Joachim,  or  that  in  depth  of  sentiment  and  vigor  of 
execution  she  emulates  that  greatest  of  all  living  mas- 
ters of  the  violin,  would  be  to  say  what  is  untrue; 
hut  where  Mme.  Neruda  falls  short  of  Herr  Joachim 
is  where,  on  such  an  instrument  as  the  fiddle,  a  wo- 
man must  inevitably  fall  short  of  a  man.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  she  has  graces  of  her  own  which  Herr  Joa- 
chim would  no  more  attempt  to  rival  than  Mars  to 
rival  the  fascinations  of  Venus.  Her  handling  of  the 
"instrument  of  instruments"  is,  in  its  manner,  perfect. 
Her  tone,  though  wanting  in  breadth,  is  singularly 
sweet  and  agreeable ;  her  mechanism,  almost  invari- 
ably true,  is  in  certain  respects  prodigious ;  her  into- 
nation is  rarely,  if  ever,  at  fault  ;  and  her  expression 
is  enchanting,  not  only  hecause  it  is  always  natural 
and  unaffected,  not  only  because  it  is  utterly  devoid 
of  commonplace,  but  because  it  hears  the  stamp  of 
original  thought.  One  of  the  great  attractions  of  this 
lady's  expression  is  the  entire  absence  of  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  this,  combined  with  a  manner  of  phrasing 
which  could  scarcely  by  any  possibility  be  more  fin- 
ished, lends  an  indescribable  charm  to  her  playing. 
Enough  that,  in  Mine.  Neruda,  Mr.  Chappell  has  ob- 
tained both  a  new  attraction  for  the  public  and  a 
mainstay  for  bis  quartets,  when  "the  inimitable  J,  J  " 
— as  Herr  Joachim  is  familiarly  (and  appropriately) 
styled  among  amateurs— is  not  at  disposal.  The 
other  members  ol  the  quartet,  during  the  concerts  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  were  Herr  L.  Hies,  who  has  been 
"second  violin"  from  the  commencement;  Signor 
Zerbini,  an  occasional  and  vqvv  serviceable,  because 
•very  competent,  viola;  and  Signor  Piatti,  whose  ab- 
sence from  the  quartet  of  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs would,  we  think,  be  more  severely  felt  than  that 


of  any  other  performer,  A  violinist  may  lead,  and, 
for  a  time,  Herr  Joachim  not  be  mi  -  -<  d  ;  but  a  vio- 
loncellist, no    matter  who,  can    never  play    without 

creating  cause  1 ;grel  that  Signor  Piatti  is  absent. 

Happily,  Signor  Piatti  is  now  invariably  present,  his 
engagement  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  being 
for  the  uninterrupted  series,  Beason  after  season. 

And  now,  in  a  few  sentences,  we  may  state  what 
Mme.  Neruda  played,  and  what  she  played  the  best. 
At  the  first  concert  the  quartets  were  Mendelssohn's 
in  D  major  (already  mentioned),  and  Haydn's  in*  I) 
minor  (so  often  compared  with  that  of  Mozart  in  the 
same  key,  which  Mozart  dedicated  to  Haydn).  With 
Mendelssohn  we  were  pleased — as  was  the  case  last 
summer;  hut.  with  Haydn  we  were  beyond  measure 
charmed  ;  purer  expression  of  music  that  is  purity  it- 
self could  hardly  be  imagined.  At  the  same  concert 
the  lady-violinist  gave  to  perfection  the  sonata  of  Mo- 
zart in  B  fiat,  for  violin  an  1  pianoforte,  written  for 
Mile.  Strinassacchi — the  Nbrman-Neruda,  doubtless, 
of  Mozart's  day.  although  her  fame  is  now  exclusive- 
ly due  to  the  sonata  composed  expressly  for  her  by 
the  man  who  also  composed  Don  Giovanni  and  the 
Requiem.  In  this  performance  Mme.  Nevada's  coad- 
jutor, at  the  pianoforte,  was  Herr  Ernst  Pauer — a 
worthy  eoadjutator,  we  need  hardly  say.  At  the  next 
concert  Mme.  Neruda  led  a  quartet  by  Haydn,  in  B 
flat — a  display  of  execution  as  superior  to  that  in 
Beethoven's  "Rasoumowsky"  quartet,  No.  2  (E  mi- 
nor), first  piece  in  the  programme,  as  the  quartet  of 
Beethoven  is  superior  to  that  of  Haydn.  Here  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  beyond  a  certain  line  the  ge- 
nius of  the  new  and  interesting  violinist,  however 
unique,  could  not  travel.  The  ripe  productions  of 
the  greatest  musicians,  are  out  of  her  intellectual 
reach.  At  the  subsequent  concert,  however,  she  not 
only  showed  that  she  could  play  Mozart's  quartet  in 
D  minor  as  well  as  she  had  already  played  its  coun- 
terpart, by  Haydn,  in  the  same  key,  but  she  roused 
the  audience  to  enthusiasm  in  the  adagio  from  Spohr's 
ninth  violin  concerto.  To  play  Haydn  and  Mozart 
so  as  to  satisfy  their  most  fervent  admirers  is  no 
small  thing  ;  but  to  add  Spohr— the  great,  realist,  who 
could  see  the  clouds,  and  imagine  nothing  above — was 
to  earn  a  fresh  claim  for  versatility.  At  the  fourth 
concert,  Mme.  Neruda  gained  a  new  kind  of  victory, 
with  Schubert's  romantic  and  somewhat  melancholy 
quartet  in  A  minor  (the  "Hungarian") — playing  on 
the  same  occasion,  with  Mr.  Halle  and  Signor  Piatti, 
his  grand  trio  in  B  fiat  (about  whieh  Schumann  talk- 
ed so  much  rhapsody),  and  with  Mr.  Halle,  Beetho- 
ven's sonata  in  A  minor  (Op  23.)  The  last  named 
composer's  quartet  in  G  major  (Op.  IS),  and  a  quar- 
tet by  Haydn  (in  C),  at  the  concert  after,  provided 
for  Mme.  Neruda  not  only  an  occasion  again  to  show 
how  thoroughly  she  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Haydn,  bur  one  to  show  how  in  Beethoven's  earlier 
works  she  could  feel  just  as  thoroughly  at  home  with 
Beethoven.  At.  this  concert  she  played,  with  Mr. 
Halle',  Mozart's  beautiful  sonata  in  F  (containing  the 
variations  in  D  minor)— administering  to  all  who 
beard  her  a  salutary  lesson  in  natural  and  untorment- 
ed  phrasing.  Next  followed,  on  her  last  appearance, 
Mme.  Neruda's  greatest  success,  and  also  her  only 
failure — if  failure,  where  there  was  so  much  of  ex- 
cellent, it  could  justly  be  called.  Anything  more 
touching,  refined  and  beautiful  than  her  reading  of 
Mozart's  "Orphean"  (it  has  been  aptly  styled)  quin- 
tet in  G  minor — the  quintet  of  quintets — was  never 
heard  ;  anything  more  comparatively  disappointing 
than  her  performance  (with  Mr.  Halle)  of  Beethoven's 
well-known  sonata  dedicated  to  Kreu-zer,  could 
scarcely  he  fancied.  Bur  this  merely  proves  that  if 
we  expect  constant,  perfection  we  are  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived. In  summing  up,  briefly,  the  eflfect  produced 
upon  us  by  Mme.  Neruda's  successive  performances, 
we  may  say  that  she  is  the  greatest  and  most  accom- 
plished lady  violinist  in  our  remembrance;  but  that 
she  ifl  still  a  lady  violinist.  In  Haydn  and  Mozart 
she  is  perfect;  in  the  earlier  works  of  Beethoven 
(whose  Romances,  in  F  and  G,  hv  the  way,  she  play- 
ed at  a  morning-  and  evening  concert  respectively,  as 
well  ns  we  could  dream  of  hearing  them  played),  she 
is  perfect;  in  Mendelssohn  she  is  showy  and  brilliant; 
but  in  the  larger  and  profounder  works  of  Beethoven 
she  is  somewhat  out  of  her  depth.  Criticism  apart, 
however,  she  is  a  geruine  artist,  and  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition to  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 

We  have  already  hinted  that  among  the  pianists 
before  Christmas  were  Hen  Pauer  and  Mr.  Halle' 
Herr  Pauer  produced,  on  one  evening,  a  \^ry  mark- 
ed effect  by  his  vigorous  and  artistic  execution  of 
Schubert's  very  difficult  and  very  elaborate  fantasia 
in  C — the  one  in  which  the  theme  of  the  well  known 
song,  "The  Wanderer,"  is  introduced-  Mr.  Halle 
brought  forward  nothing  that  he  had  not  previously 
given  at  these  concerts.  This  gentleman's  execution 
is  as  exquisitely  neat,  as  mechanically  irreproachable, 
as  ever  ;  but  his  expression,  as  was  shown  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  sonatas  of  Schubert    in   B  flat    major 
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ami  A  minor,  is  becoming  somewhat  over-elaborated. 
He  will  not  allow  a  phrase  to  speak  fur  itself,  but 
puts  all,  so  to  say,  in  "fine  language."  One  might 
imagine  that  Mr.  Halls'  looked  upon  every  simple 
melody  (to  quote  Les  Pre~cieuses  Ridicules)  as  "du 
dernier  bourgeois"  and  strove  his  utmosl  to  mnke  it 
assume  "le  bel  air  des  choses."  The  other  pianist  be- 
fore Christmas  was  a  young  lady,  a  foreigner,  who 
attempted  Beethoven's  so-called  Sonata  Pastoral  (in 
l>,  <>p  i"<),  ami  played  it  in  a  manner  so  closely  re- 
sembling  thai  of  an  imperfectly  educated  school-girl, 
that  we  withhold  her  name,  and  merely  enter  a  pro- 
test against  such  exhibitions  at  high-class  entertain- 
ments as  altogether  out  of  place. 

The  two  concerts  since  Christmas  have  I n  inter- 
esting for  mure   reasons   than  one.     That   conscien- 
tiously striving  violinist,    Heir    Ludwig    Straus,   mi 
eaeh  evening,  led   the  quartets  with    Ins   accustomed 
zeal  ami  ability.     These  were  the  glorious  No.  I  (so- 
called,  although,  in  strict  accuracy,  No.  3)  ol  B 
ven,  in  I-',  anil  his  still  more  gloi  ious  No  :i  i  No.  "  ol" 
the  "Rasoumowsky"  set),  in  C.     Then  we  ha-',  for 
the,  twentieth  tune  at  least,  ile-   same   composoi 
mous  septel  in  1-'.  Bat,  for  string  and  wind  instruments, 
about  which  Haydn  thought  so   much,   ami    Bectho 
ven,  affectedly  so  little,  while  posterity,   with 
erence  either  to  Haydn  or  Beethoven,  hnsproclaimi  I 
it  "immortal"  ;  and   Mozart's  scarcely  less   familiar, 
ami  certainly  nut   les,    beautiful,    quintet    in    A,    for 
clarionet  and  string  quartet,  in    which    Mr.    Lazarus 
pons  ill"  clarionet  pan  as  well  as  he  has  ever  played 

it, — and  he  has  played  it  often  c igh    On  eacl  i 

sion  the  pianist,  Mme.  Arabella   Goddard,  in   n i 

anco  with  what,  in  her  case,  is   n    time  honored    ens- 
tun,   brought  forward   something   never   previously 
hoard  at    thy    Monday    Popular    I  i  nci  rli       0 
first  evening  it  was   a   grand    fantasia   by    Wilhclm 
friedemann  Bach,  eldest  ofJohann  Sebastian  Bach's 
twenty  one  children,  and  most   gifted  of   hi,   twelve 
urns,  the  majority  of  whom  were  mme   or  I'',-  musi- 
cal.    The  second  son,  Philipp  Emmanuel,  is    in  the 
world's  belief,  after  Ins   father,   the   mo  I    ci  li  In  itcd 
who  hears  the  honored  name  ;  Inn    this    Phil  p  i  Em 
manuol  liimsell  said  of  hi,  elder  brother,  \Y    1 
maun,  that  ho   (\V.   Fricdemann)    represented   their 
I  ithci  better  than  all  the  roi  t   of  them    put   ;    ; 
(  "Ei  konnte  unsi  rn  VuU  r  eher  erset 
sammenrjenommen").     The    truth    is,    however,    that 
I  ri    I  in.  hi  a  Bach  was  more  richly  endowed  than  in- 
ii  istrious— that  is,  be  it  und  n  tood,  co 
the  people  about  him  ;  i,-r  in  idle  "Bach"  won'  I 

been  something  very  far  bey I  a  pi  rset 

gent  compo  et    beai  ng    any    other    name.     I 
thai  Friedi  mann  B  ich  I  real  deal  of  music, 

m  ii  h  of  which  is  in    print,    still    i. 
manu.se]  ipt, 

What  is  known  of  him  shows  thai  he  si  inds  near 
er  to  his   illustrious  father  even    than    Philipp    Em- 
manuel,  of  whom    Haydn,    Moznri  and    Beethoven 
(totalh  ignorant  ol  h  i  io  lemann)  knew  so  huh  h    i 
whom  they  esteeme  I  so  ' -.        Friedi  mnnn    was 

the  great  ist  organist  ol  his  .1  e,  and  the  greatest  organ 
corapo  er.     Wli.ii  time   <  .H  fdai  l      loi  ted    i     in  eN 

ample  of  his  genius,  was  0! f  those   «  i  :      for  the 

clavichord  mow  pen,  ifort   1  which  h 
existed  in  manuscript.  •     She  has  al  ,-ed    it 

at  her  pianoforte  rocitals,  last  year,  to  a   moro   - 
(which  may   signify    less    numerous)    and 

the  option  given  to  it  by  Mr.    Chnppcdl's    "3,000" 

or  thereabouts,  wa    lie  irtii  r  tli  in  could  by  nnv  I 
hum!  have  been  obtaini  d  from  a  "fashiona!  le'1 
cure  in  the  summer.     The  «  irl   itso  i,  n  liic    « 
no  space  to  describe,  is  eminently  remarkable  ;  it  not 
onhj   I  a    sh  i  lows  Haydn  and  M  i?  irl    bul  oc  :n  ional 

lj    evi  n   B hoven       I  alike    the    oi  i  in     m 

Fricdemann  Bach,  which  boars  so  clo  en  resemblance 
i"  thai  ol  bis  fatbei ,  it  is  s  nn  :th  n  ■    quite   new  nn  I 
distinct  from  the  clat  ichord  music 
el  — a,  new,  indeed,  for  its  time   its  anything  that  ever 

came    from    S] taneou'Iy    plastic   genius.     At    the 

second  c wt,  Mme   Goddard   played    the  mairnifi- 

ci  in  "Introduction,  Fugue,  and  s  >ri  ita,"  in  I    minor, 
ol  Woelfl— another  among  th  :  musi- 

cal geniuses  who  have  live  I,  and    hilton 
duccd  comparatively  in  vain.     To  Woe 

a' i  whom  we  hope  to  find  er  opportunity 

ol  speaking,  we  'have  . 

all  we  ran  at  present  say  of  his  sonata  in    t     m 
that  it  was  just  as  welcome  and    just    as  ci    dially  re- 
ceived us  the  fantasi  i  of  W.  Ft  ie  lemann  Bach    Mme 

Goddard's  other   pc 'mances   were    Mendels  , 

sonata  in  D  (No.  2),  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello, 
and  W  Sturndale  Bennett's  son  ita  duo  in  A  foi  the 
snmc  instruments— in  both  of  which  her  as 
Signor  Piatti  Piny,  rs  better  matched  could  m  I  be 
mimed — in  saying  which  -we  arc  paying  the  highest 
I  '  aent   to   each.     The  sonata   ur 

*  It  has  just'! q  published  as  No     ]     -        i  F  "Revi- 

vals." 


greatest  English  musician  was  especially  interesting, 
n-  hai  ing  hern  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts — although  it  is  now  some  eighteon 
since  it  was  written  (expressly  for  Signor  Piat- 
ti). A  more  finished,  interesting,  anil  enga 
pi if  its  kind  could  hardly  be  named.  Tin'  mid- 
dle movement  alone  would  stamp  it  as  a  work  ol 
genius. 

The  vocal  music  at  these  concerts,  though  not  in- 
variably of  the  same  high  order,  or  exhibiting  the 
same  commendable  spirit  of  research,  as  the  instru- 
mental, was  especially  noticeable  a:  the  two  perform 
ances  under   imme  ideration      The   singer 

Mr.  Santlej ,  who  at  the  first  concert  introdnci  d, 
for  the  first    time,    an    Italian    son-  by    Allcssandro 
Scarlatti  (father  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  the  ci 
ted  composer  lor   the   harpsichord  :  -"<  '   ce  - 
piegarmi,"  which    Handel    might    lone   owned,  and 
from  which  Handel  unqi  Io  «  inspiration  . 

besides  two  of  the  most  familiti  Schubert — 

*  e     Praise  ol  Tears"  and  "Hark  '  the  I. ml,  " 
Mr  Santley  sin..',,  am]  when  Mr   Santley  -ing,  such 
music,  it  must  add  to  the   attraction  ol    ;. 
however  ela 

At  i  he  nil,  ■moon  performance  on  Saturday  we  shall 
ar  Hen   -I — ph    Joachim     «  oh    whose 

appearance,  a,  of  yore,  the  Monday  Populai  < ' :ert 

si  le.on  attain 


Something-  about  Franz  Schubert. 

At. the  nine  the  above   letters  ■-.  ttcn  I  was 

onH  slight!  i  ■  1  with  Schuh  I    [had 

heard  him  sing  hi    songs   - 
His  voi  ■■■      . 

le   sim- 
ple  and    natural,    full    of  fcelim:       nd   v        nit    the 

■  ■I      In  the  wintei  of  IS    I 
jurist  i  ii  -'   standing,   I    •■■■    -    what  with  the 

V  ienna  i  dition  off  mv  own 

I  with  work.     ] 
uallj  accumulating  inntn 

ch  was  the   G        ■  ,- 

well  ii  ':  I  /' 

and  othi  r  id  is,   w  ith 

Ii,  for  the  moment,  practical  mai 
won!  !                                             But  I  stil 

«  'i  k  on    y  all  my 

[  was 

I 
friend,  Schwin  I,  came 
licit,   who    ■ 

kn  mil        We 

with  Si  h  .'.  ■  I 

youth      Wi 
!    -  v: 

irncd  tot 
-     ■     naincd  to  a 

mn    vain    e'em  'h    to  mention   that 

nous  mil  i 

we  thi  Others,  I 

ered  round  us,  m 

muted  by  similar  sentiments  an  I 

I 
her,  who,  in  I 

V  Peni  a 

i  lid  age  hceon 
it    i-   only    in   youth  thai  people  some 

■     ng  I        I  each  oilier,  and  fiave  ed  do- 

ing so.     Si 

bout  till  nearly  da  . 
:   home  ia   turns,  and  not  hoi 
not    iinfn  q  i  nitly   passing  th 
■'  ims 
We  w  t  very  i ■'■  iend 

M  ii  tz   ■•  ml  himself,   merely 

■  ■  I  in  a  le  ithcri 

ll  ior,  mi  1  on  on  ■ isinn,  v 

'  S  :hul  ert's 
A     regards  pi         ty,   communistic   ideas   previ 

,  well 
ipparel,  that    ha]  | 
him  who  required  them,  nl  non  si 

hii  gi  adti  illy,  if  o  e    the  same  in.liv  i 

:  iem,  became 
his  iindispute  I  private  propcrtv. 
Whoe  it  hnppoi  ed  to  1  :        the  othei 

.1    pa  ■-  :;   •■  ■■.-. 

,   i  in  ney,  and  th  i  third  only  -i  Of  i 

e     rt    was  tie-  Croesus    among   us,  now  and  then 
:o   ing  i  i  silver,  wli  n  he  had  two,  oi 

i  w hole  series,  as,  tor    instance,    the 
Scott    for  which  Artaria  or  Diahelli  paid  him 
live  hundred  florins,  Austrian  currency — . 
which  le-  was  perf  nted,  and    which    lie  re-  I 


solved  to  husband  carefully,  but  as  was  alwavs  the 
case,  a_t  once  failed  to  do  so.  For  a  time,  he'  spent 
the  money  freely,  treating  everyone — then  came  once 
n ■  -hoit  commons  In  a  wool,  the  tide  wa,  con- 
tinually ebbing  and  flowing  It  was  to  the  fact  of 
ii,  being  high  water  in  Schubert's  pocket,  that  1  owe 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Paganini.  I  could  not  man- 
age the  live  florins  that  Concert  Pirate  required      Of 

e se,  it  was   absolutely  imperative   that    Sehuhcrt 

should  hear  him,  but  he  would  no,  go  a  second  time 
without  me.  If-  grew  quite  angry  when  I  refused  to 
accept  a  ticket  from  him 

"Nonsense!"  he  exclaimed,    "I   have   heard   him 

and  I  was  sai  age  you  were   not    w  ith    me  !     I 

tell  miii  there  will  not    I"-   another  fellow   like  him  ' 

Mum  i  i-  :;  .in, ..-  in  the  market  with  me   al    present, 

so  come  along  I"  and  he  dragged  me  off. 

Who  would  not.  mii'er  the  circumstances,  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  '  So  we  beard  the 
infernally-celestial  fiddler,  on  whose  fantasias  Heine 
has  written  ncs  himself     We  were  n  >  less 

I   villi  his  wonderful  Adagio,  than    surprised 
at  his  diabol  We  were,  also,  no  less  lui- 

morously  edified  at  the  incredibly  ludicrous  hows 
made  by  the  demonia  al  individual,  who  resembled  a 
thin  black  doll  upon  wires.     According  to  custom   1 

:  alter  the  concert, 

a  bottli  al   h.  ing   consumed   and 

down  to  the  account  of  our  enthusiasm. 

That  was  when  it  was  high  tide  !     But  there   was 
a  reverse   to    tin-   medal,     On   anothci    occa  ion,    1 
went,  earh  in  the  afternoon,   to    the   cafe    near  the 
,r  Theatre,  and    ordered    "   "Mel 
--.    .-hi     i'-     halfu  dozen    "A     ;  '■  '  "     S 
al-i-i  wards,  5  I  ami  did  tin-  same     We 

were  both  surprised  al  our  respective  appetites  being 
tly  aftci 
"The  le-;  ,,  1  have  not  dined"   said  my  friend,  in 
a  -■-me.-,  hat  dejected  lone. 
"No  more  have  I."  I  replied  laughing. 
Without  any  previous  arrangement,  we   had  both 

I]  known,  and  had 
-","  instead  of  having  a  din- 
in    a  posi 
'.  tely  low  tide  n  ith  bi 

lis 

:  circumstances  that  the  fact  of 

;  celebrated    in    mi- 

'I       .  again    .'.me-    Schubert   even- 

:.  will,  jolly, 

-.-.in.-    flowed   in 

a  goo  I  fi  II     -    \  I  l  all  the  sph  ndid 

aiiei,.  iii'-i;;,  me!  poor    I  I  -:-/    S  :hubi  it 

them,  till    his    .-hoi;    fit    ; 

longer.     But    he  was 
rely   "  Wurstel- 
■    -  -     '   iiu-s  —  though     there    a 

it    in.  n.  a.  in  ied  anil  unmarried,  at 
"Kin!."   as  he  was  occa  ionally  called 
bad   io   play    his    newest  waltzes 
r  and  cotillion  n 

ly  at  that 

the  ,    bal  he  1    in    pcrspira 

-     -       Ii    was    i."' 

!     ind  that   many  a   "Schu- 
|.  .  ..-    -.-.  S       l  n,  if  he  ile! 

ng  tie-  persoi  i  invited 
tieula  uently    baj 

let  a  whole  pa rty  wail 
-  sitting  over  a  I"  a  le,   in    some    ol 
wines  -  i- dozen  u 

.-.  ' 

-.  er  w  ith  a    f 
i     'I  ".  is  not  in  the  humor  " 
i  -  recting 

■ from  time  to   tim  -.  re- 

garding   thi     easy  going,    genial     artist,    es] 

■■  i...  small    opinion    of  their 

own  e  _-.  as  they  '-el!  ii.     "It  is  not  to  be 

I  that  Si    ubert,  i  osses  >  .1   talent, 

h,  -a   good    l 

and  even  ,„  ocquiremei  '  ■    everything  con 

..r  a  gentleman,"    people  ui 

ed  to  picture 
nial  songster  as  a  kind  oi  "di  unken  s  ivage/  as 
prosaic  Voltaire  dosigna     I  that  poo  i ' 
/  - 
It  i,  e.'i  tainly  true  that   Schttlu  1 1    ha  I   no    n 
I  education      his  stud  es  ha  i    not    exti  n  !.-.! 

much  beyon  ■■■  pre  cribed  at  the  Gymnasi- 

um, an- 1  le-  wa,  a  sell  taught  man,  nil  his  short  exist- 
ence. In  hi;  Ii  of  art,  he  was  tolerably  ac- 
rrs  mai  models,  and,  i,m!(t 
i's  il  irection  -  mtly  to 
th  .  -,  -.  a,  .  ■  wards  n  late,  it  '■'. 
till  the  hi-;  year  ol 

he  had    i  reviously  negl  <  t    ' 
I     literature,  I  ■■■  as  anything  hut  ignorai 

life,    with    whii  . 
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grasp  the  most  different  poetic  individualities,  such  aa 
Goetlie,  Schiller,  William  Miiller,  J.  G.  Seydl,  Mayr- 
hofer,  Waller  Scott  and  Heine ;  clothe  them  anew  in 
flesh  and  blood,  and  faithfully  reproduce  in  beautiful, 
noble,  and  characteristic  music  the  idiosyncracy  of 
each  one — such  instances  of  palingenesis  should  suf- 
fice, by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  and  without 
any  further  proof,  to  show  from  what  deep  feeling, 
from  how  delicately  strung  a  soul  hi*  creations  Unw- 
ed !  Any  one  who  so  understands  poets  is  a  poet 
himself.  And  there  is  a  greal  difference  between  a 
men  who  is  a  poet,  and  occasionally  quails  liis  wine 
in  en  Anacreontic  spirit  with  his  friends  and  those 
who  think  as  he  does,  end  a  drunken  snvage!  This 
savage,  too,  read  seriously  ;  extracts  exist  in  his  own 
hand  from  historical  and  even  philosophical  writers ; 
his  diaries  contain  his  own  ideas,  which  aro  some- 
times highly  original,  as  well  as  poems  ;  and  his  fa- 
vorite associates  were  artists,  and  persons  connected 
with  art.  He  entertained,  on  the  other  hand,  a  per- 
fect dread  of  ordinary  prosy  individuals,  and  with  re- 
gard to  those  narrow-minded  beings,  high  or  low, 
commonly  called  the  educated  classes,  Goethe's  ex- 
clamation : — 

"'Liftber  will  ich  scb.lecb.ter  warden 
Als  mich  ennuyiren," 

was  always  his  motto,  as  it  was  that  of  us  all.  In 
mediocre  company  he  felt  isolated,  uncomfortable, 
and  oppressed,  and  easily  grew  ill-tempered,  despite 
the  great  attention  shown  him  when  he  was  begin- 
ning to  be  celebrated.  It  was  not,  therefore,  aston- 
ishing, if  he  sometimes  at  table  took  more  than  he 
could  hear,  and,  by  a  few  strong  out-hursts,  sought  to 
free  himself  from  the  depressing  influence  of  those 
uround  him,  so  that  they  started  back  in  dismay.  I 
myself  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  description,  but,  after 
all,  it  was  more  comic  than  reprehensible.  It  was 
one  summer's  afternoon.  We  had  strolled  out,  with 
Franz  Laehner  and  others,  to  Grinzing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  seme  of  the  new  wine,  a  beverage  of 
which  Schubert  was  especially  fond,  though  I  myself 
never  liked  its  sharp,  acid  taste.  We  sat  talking 
pleasantly  over  the  liquor,  and  did  not  walk  back  till 
it  was  dark.  I  wanted  to  go  home  at  once,  as  I  re- 
sided at  that  time  in  a  distant  suburb,  but  Schubert 
dragged  me  forcibly  into  a  tavern.  I  was  also  oblig- 
ed to  accompany  him  to  a  cafe,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  finish  his  evening,  stopping  in  fact  till  late 
into  the  nigl  t.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  an  exceedingly  animated  musical  discussion  had 
sprang  up  as  we  sat  drinking  hot  punch.  Schubert 
tossed  off  one  glass  after  another,  and  fell  into  a  sort 
of  enthusiastic  tit,  and,  more  eloquent  than  usual, 
explained  to  Laehner  and  myself  all  his  plans  for  the 
future.  As  fate  would  have  it,  a  very  unlucky  star 
conducted  into  the  cafe'  two  musicians,  celebrated 
members  of  the  band  at  the  Operahouse.  On  their 
entrance,  Schubert  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
animated  harangue.  His  forehead  grew  wrinkled, 
and  his  small  grey  eyes  glared  wildly  from  beneath 
his  spectacles,  which  he  kept  pushing  ceaselessly  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
musicians  caught  sight  of  the  master,  before  they 
rushed  up  to  him,  seized  hold  of  his  hands,  said  a 
thousand  complimentary  things,  and  nearly  crushed 
him  with  flattery.  At  length  it  came  out  that  they 
were  most  anxious  to  have  n  new  composition,  with 
solos  for  their  own  particular  instruments,  for  a  con- 
cert they  intended  giving.  "The  wees//.)  Schubert 
would  assuredly  be  so  obliging  as  to,  etc.,  etc." 

The  master,  however,  appeared  anything  hut  so 
obliging,  and  made  no  reply  Being  repeatedly 
pressed,  he  at  length  said  curtly,  "No  !  for  you  I  will 
write  nothing." 

"Not  for  us?"  said  the  musicians   in  amazement. 

"No  I  most  certainly  not  !" 

"And  why  not,  Hcrr  Schubert  ?"  was  the  reply,  in 
an  irritated  tone.  "1  think  we  are  as  much  artists  as 
yourself!  no  better  are  to  be  found  in  all  Vienna  !" 

"Artists  !"  exclaimed  Schubert,  hastily  drinking 
t'ie  last,  glass  of  punch,  and  getting  up  from  his  seat. 
Then,  cocking  his  hat,  over  his  ear  the  little  fellow 
placed  himself,  as  though  menacingly,  before  the  two 
virtuosos,  one  of  whom  was  a  big,  a  d  the  other  n 
corpulent  man.  "Artists!"  he.  repeated,  "Catgut- 
scrapers,  you  mean.  You  are  nothing  more!  One 
of  you  nibbles  the  brass  mouthpiece  of  his  wooden 
cudgel,  and  the  other  puffs  out  his  checks  by  blowing 
down  his  French  bom.  Do  you  call  that  art?  It 
is  a  mechanical  trade,  a  knack,  that  brings  in  money, 
and  there  an  end  ! — You,  artists  !  Do  you  not  know 
what  the  great  Lessing  says  ?  — How  can  a  man  do 
notfRng  all  his  life  but  nibble  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
wood  with  holes  in  it !— that  is  what  be  srys" — 
(turning  to  me) — "or  something  of  the  kind.  Am  I 
not  right?"  (Again  addressing  the  virtuosos),  "You 
pretend  to  be  artists  I  You  are  only  fiddlers  and 
blowing  machines,  the  whole  lot  of  you  !  7  am  an 
artist,  if  vou  like.     I  am  Schubert,    Franz  Schubert, 


whom  everyone  knows,  and  of  whom  every  one 
speaks!  A  man  who  has  written  great  things,  and 
beautiful  things  which  you  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing— and  who  wili  write  something  still  more 
beautiful." — (To  Laehner)  :  "Is  not  that  true,  my 
boy? — Something  very  line  indeed!  Cantatas  and 
quartets,  operas  and  symphonies !  lam  not  merely 
a  waltz-composer,  as  you  see  stated  in  the  stupid  pa- 
pers, and  as  stupid  men  repeat — I  am  Schubert  I 
Franz  Schubert  I  Remember  that!  When  the 
word  art  is  uttered,  the  speaker  refers  to  me,  and  not 
to  you,  ins 'Cts  and  worms,  who  ask  for  solos,  which 
I  will  never  write  for  you — I  know  why !  You 
crawling,  gnawing  worms,  you  whom  1  ought  to 
crush  bi  no  ith  my  foot— the  foot  of  a  man  who  touch- 
es the  stars — svblimi  feriam  sidera  vertice," — (to  me)  : 
"translate  that  for  them. — The  stars,  I  say,  while  you, 
poor  horn-blowing  worms,  wriggle  in  the  dust,  and 
with  the  dust  as  dust  are  blown  about  and  rot." 

Such  a  tirade,  only  verbally  far  worse,  though  I 
have  faithfully  reproduced  its  spirit,  was  that  which 
he  launched  at  the  heads  of  the  dumb-foundered  vir- 
tuosos who  stood  gaping  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
and  without  being  able  to  say  a  word  in  reply,  while 
Laehner  and  myself  endeavored  to  get  the  excited 
composer  away  from  what  was,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
unpleasant  scene.  Wo  took  him  home,  soothing  him 
as  we  went  along. 

Ibtgljt's  f onrnal  of  Shisk. 

BOSTON,  FEB.   26,  1870. 

Concerts. 
Harvard    Musical    Association.       The 
eighth  Symphony  Concert  (Thursday  Afternoon, 
Feb.  17),  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Overture,  "The  Fair  Melusioa," Mendelssohn. 

Symphony,  in  G  minor Mozart. 

Pianoforte  Concerto,  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Ed.  of   Breit- 

kopf  and  Hartel.     First  time Mozart. 

Allegro.     Larghetto.     Allegretto. 
Hermann  Daum. 
Unfinished  Symphony,  in  B  minor Schubert- 
Allegro  moderate.     Andante  con  moto. 

Serenade  [from  a  Quartet],  bv  all  the  striDgs Haydn. 

Overture,  ''The  Wood  Nymph" Bennett. 

This  was  not  altogether  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion. We  say  not  fortunate,  because  the  pro- 
gramme as  a  whole,  as  it  resulted  after  various 
balked  purposes  and  changes,  was  somewhat  the 
accident  of  an  accident.  Too  many  sweets,  too  lit- 
tle contrast,  although  plenty  of  variety  ;  but  a 
variety  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  soothing, 
gentle  influence.  It  was  unfortunate,  too,  that 
the  Mozart  Concerto  came  immediately  after  the 
Mozart  Symphony  ;  yet  the  component  elements 
of  the  programme  hardly  allowed  another  order. 
The  two  Overtures,  both  romantic,  picturesque 
and  interesting  as  provoking  a  comparison,  had 
to  be  placed  far  apart  to  avoid  monotony. 

The  G-minor  Symphony  (which  led  off  in  the 
very  first  of  these  concerts  five  years  ago),  is  one 
of  the  perfect  creations  of  its  kind,  so  recognized 
by  all  musicians.  We  wonder  not  a  little  there- 
fore, when  we  read  in  one  of  the  Dailies  that  it 
is  'by  no  means  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great 
composer's  Symphonies!"  Which  among  them, 
then,  is  greater — with  the  one  exception  of  the 
'  Jupiter  V"  For,  leaving  that  out,  none  of  Mo- 
zart's Symphonies  are  great  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  as  quoted  seems  to  have  been  used. 
Their  greatness  is  in  the  perfection  of  their  art, 
their  pure  imaginative  beauty,  their  unity  of  form 
pervaded  by  one  warm,  spontaneous  life,  as  it 
they  grew  and  were  not  made.  And  in  these 
attributes  the  G-minor  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  Symphonies.  The  rendering  this  time  was 
delicate,  the  line  vitality  of  outline  well  preserv- 
ed, and  in  the  main  the  lovely,  luscious  coloring 
as  well. 

Mr.  Datjm  is  a  devoted,  conscientious  student 
of  the  masters    of  piano    writing,    who    does   not 


seem  by  temperament  or  strength  of  physique  to 
find  his  forte  in  tasks  with  orchestra  before  great 
audiences.  He  plays  too  much  as  if  he  were 
alone  hi  his  own  quiet  room,  a  reverent,  reader 
of  his  master,  rather  than  a  self-forgetting,  strong 
interpreter:  The  listener  waits  in  vain  to  feel 
the  sparks  struck  out.  Yet  ail  is  rendered 
smoothly,  cleanly  for  the  most  part, — bating  a  too 
frequent  blurring  intervention  of  the  pedal.  Nor 
did  this  one  in  I)  major,  although  wearing  the 
unmistakable  family  features,  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  Mozart's  Concertos;  the 
more  famous  one  in  D  minor,  or  another  in  E 
flat,  considering  that  so  far  we  hail  heard  none  of 
them  here,  would  have  been  a  happier  choice. 
We  are  certainly  thankful  to  Mr.  Daum  for  let- 
ting us  hear  a  Mozart  Concerto  at  all ;  the  choice 
of  author,  at  all  events,  was  creditable  in  a  time 
when  all  our  artists  seem  reluctant  to  produce 
themselves  in  any  but  the  more  brilliant  and 
electrifying  works  in  this  form  by  great  compos- 
ers since  Mozart, — the  two  greatest  ones  of  his 
immediate  successor,  Beethoven,  being  the  great- 
est of  any  yet.  The  first  movement  in  the  one 
under  consideration  is  of  most  account,  though 
evidently  the  Larghetto,  with  its  simple,  quaint, 
idyllic  melody,  its  pretty  motive  prettily  imitat- 
ing itself — gracefully  and  feelingly  played  too — 
gave  most  general  pleasure.  The  Finale,  one  of 
the  slightest  of  Mozart's  commonplaces,  sounds 
too  much  like  a  pupil's  exercise  in  Hiinten  or 
some  "Modern  School"  of  the  past  generation. 
The  elaborate  Cadenzas,  introduced  in  the  two 
quick  movements,  very  good  ones,  were  written 
by  Carl  Keinecke.  (And  here  we  must  remark 
that  we.  had  been  misinformed,  when  we  attribu- 
ted to  Reinecke  the  Cadenzas  used  by  Miss  Dut- 
ton  in  the  Beethoven  Concerto ;  they  were  by 
Moscheles).  Mr.  Daum  won  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  his  audience,  and  was  quite  warmly 
applauded,  especially  after  the  slow  movement. 

The  two  movements  of  the  Unfinished  Sympho- 
ny mark  neither  "the  highest"  nor  "the  latest 
wave"  of  Schubert's  genius,  as  the  authority  above 
cited  would  have  us  believe.  They  were  written 
some  time  before  the  great,  crowning  work,  the 
Symphony  in  C.  Full  of  beauties,  aud  of  origi- 
nality, of  course, they  are,  and  only  genius  great  as 
Schubert's  could  account  for  them.  Tlainly  they 
have  become  very  popular,  and  many,  even  of 
the  most  experienced  music-lovers,  hear  them  for 
the  first  time  with  a  delightful  surprise.  There 
is  no  denying  the  charm  of  the  melodic  theme 
pervading  the  first  movement,  nor  the  tragic  pa- 
thos and  delicacy  of  both  movements,  nor  the  oc- 
casional passages  of  grandeur.  It  is  a  fragmen- 
tary effort  of  strange  fascination,  but  not  a  tri- 
umphant work.  It  has  at  least  two  defects.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  not  positively  Symphonic ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Allegro  you  are  in 
doubt  whether  you  are  listening  to  a  Symphony, 
or  to  a  tragic  Overture,  the  restless  tremolo  is  so 
dramatic  ;  the  overmastering  mood  is  more  than 
the  artistic  genial  mastery.  And  then,  taking 
the  -1  ndante  and  Allegro  together,  the  entire  tone 
is  one  of  utter  melancholy  and  depression  ;  Music 
fails  to  work  out  its  spiritual  victory  here  and  win 
ureat  Joy,  as  it  does  in  all  the  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  and  in  the  great  one  of  Schubert. 
The  Allegro  seems  to  describe  a  feverish  brain 
haunted  by  one  lovely,  hopeful  melody,  which  it 
in  vain  pursues,  rising  near  the  end  to  a  great 
climax  of  despair  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  in 
the  grandest  vein  of  Symphony,  but  only  momen- 
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t.irv.  Another  of  these  great  suggestions  occurs 
near  the  beginning  of  the  Andante  :  but  on  the 
whole  we  have  the  glorious  brain  here  in  a  com- 
paratively impotent  and  sickly  state.  Wonderfully 
lovely  and  strange  themes  are  no  wonder  ever  in 
a  man  like  Schubert ;  his  pianoforte  Sonatas  arc- 
full  of  them,  and  yet  these,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, cannot  as  artistic  wholes  be  counted 
among  his  great  successes,  fan  we  wonder  that 
Schubert  put  this  work  aside  unfinished  ? 

The  little  Quartet  piece  from  Haydn,  played 
by  all  the  strings  (after  a  manner  much  in  vogue 
in  Paris,  and  recently  exemplified  to  us  in  this 
very  morceau  by  Thomas's  Orchestra),  was  a 
charming  bit  of  pianissimo  effect,  in  itself  very 
much  enjoyed  ;  though,  considering  all  that  had 
preceded,  some  bracing,  vigorous/brizssfmos  might 
have  been  better  for  us.  And  we  must  own  that 
there  is  justice  in  the  following  remarks  in  the 
Transcript : 

It  might  well  be  questioned  whether  the  Haydn 
"Serenade"  by  all  tin'  strings— however  grateful 
the  piece — rightly  found  its  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme; serving,  as  its  primarily  did,  to  illus- 
trate in  imitation  a  mere  instrumental  effect.  It 
was  given  with  muted  strings,  and  was  not  a  suc- 
cess in  comparison  with  the  Thomas  rendering. 
Shut  one's  eyes,  ami  the  sound  seemed  to  come 
at  most  from  a  double  quartet  of  strings;  the 
prime  achievement  that  of  fulness  and  volume 
even  under  the  restraint  of  an  absolute pim\ 
was  not  attained. 

Bennett's  romantic  Overture  loses  nothing  by 
repetition  ;  yet  this  Wood  Nymph,  though  charm- 
ing, need  cause  no  [ealousy  in  the  fair  Melusina. 

The  next  programme  (ninth  and  last  but  one  of  the 
Concerts,  March  •'!)  will  not  he  open  to  any  of  the 
ahove  complaints;  while  tlio  first  appearance  of  th ; 
young  German   Pianist,  Miss   \\\\  Mkiiltg,    who 

has  made  so  fine  an  impressit n  the  most  musical 

people  in  New  York  as  well  in  Europe,  will  he  a 
marked  event  in  our  musical  rear,     It  is  this  : 

1'  w;r    I     ( tverture    t..    "( lenovi  t 
Recit     ami    Aria'  "A.hlio.   11   mioi   sosp:ri,"    from 
Gltick's  "Orfoo,"  (first  time),  sm     h>    Mrs.  C     A 
Koi  v.  Piano  < loncei  to  in  V  minor,  '  !  ■■■■  .-.  plai 
Mi-s  Anna  Mehlig,  (her  first  appe  n     c    in  Bo  ton 

Pari  II  Alto  Arias,  from  //a  <  i, a  ian  Operas, 
arranged  hv  Robrrt  Fran:  (first  time  in  any  concert), 
sung  by  .Mrs.  Barry;   Beethoven's  Heroic  Sym] 

I'n  imber  '  iixoiih    Notwithstanding  i!  e 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  i  Hub,  clas 
tainments  of  this  class  have  about;   e  1  with  us,  '■■ 
nil  precedent,  this  winter.     The  Listi  imvn  Quartet 
Matinees  are  over ;   Per  a  no  has  completed  two  sets 
of  Piano  Matinees,  of  four  each,  and  soon  begins 
Evening  Concerts  ;  Me    Pbtersh.ea  has  given  two 
of  his  four  Musical" Reeop  i  nis  ':  Mr  Parki  u  i   ishes 
to-night  his  Tim  Soirees,  four  in  number,  given  week 
ly.      Ami  still   we  have  in   prospect  four  "Pi    no 

Recitals"   (beg ng    Tuc  day,     March    I   |    '.-. 

James  M.  Tracy,  assisted  by  Mr.  II     Wilde 
enlist  ;  and,  probably,  most  welcome   news,  a  scries 
by  Hugo  Leoxhaud.     To  these  must  be  a 

that  they  are  i ntless,  the  Matine  -,  ,\,-  ,  of  tin:  two 

( lonservatories. 

Of  all  these  tin-  scene  has  been  and  will  be  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  and  after  these  are  over    we   shall    know 

that  pleasant  nhire  no  more  save    as    a     r.-im. 

blessing.  The  greedy  mouth  of  Business,  lev 
Goods,  gapes  wide  to  wallow  up  the  building,  and 
the  Messrs,  <  l  ickering  will  remove  a  few  I  o  ks 
southward  on  the  same  street  n  re  they  will  soon 
have  another  and  a  larger  Hall,  and  Music  will  not 
cease  to  be  under  the  constant  obligations  to  them 
th  t  it  always  has  been. 

Me  ,1  i '.  I)  Parker's  Second  Trio  Soiree  Sat 
urday  -  vening,  Feb.  I  I  ele 


Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  ] Beethoven. 

Allegro.      Adagio       S.-lir-r/...       Presto 

A  rift,  from     Die  Entfuhrung" Mosart, 

Piano  .--.ins 

Prelude  in  V,  major  Bach. 

Scherzo  in  l:  minor Mendelssohn. 

■ 

Night  Snnf  Schumann. 

'Hi..    \  iolet 

Trio  in  F  major Schumann. 

Allegro  molto.     Adagio  Espressivo     Moderato.    Alle- 
gro non  troppo. 

Both  the  Trios  were  rendered  in  good  style  and 
with  true  artistic  feeling,  Messrs.  Listemakn  ..ml 
Hi;  in  in.  taking  the  violin  and  'cello  parts  The  eat 
ly  one  by  Beethoven  does  nut  lose  it-  freshness,  nor 
seem  less  original  after  the  very  interesting  one  by 
Schumann,  which  was  new  to  us.  ami  too  good  to  he 
dismissed  with  a  single  hearing.  The  whole  work  is 
full  of  power  ami  beauty,  particularly  the  third  move- 
ment, which  has  a  peculiar  rhythm,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  whirl]  the  melody  in  the  piano    is  fi 

ming  variation   on    itself  begun    by 
tho  violin  and  passed  on   to  tie-    'cello.     Mr.   P 
played  the  smaller  pieces  in  a  clear  ami  finished  man- 
ner,   with    tirn-     taste    ami     feeling,      The    singer, 
Mii    A.  P.  P.iMv,  %  i  ,  who  hat  a  bright     nd    rcsh  so- 
prano, not  particularly  sympathetic,  « ith  fair  i 
tion,  made  quite  an  agn  eal 
in  the  two  smaller  ■ 

:  -lie  of  the  thiol  S 

Tri.i  in  O  in  j..r M 

li 
v  Be  thou  faithful     v.  .  I 

I 

1'  l!!i-  ... 

-     .1!.-  -  I]  ..      ' .    I - 

r Mendel* 

Th     Mozart!  -the  first  by  him  which  we  re- 

mcmbei  to  have  heard  in  any  of  our  concert  rooms  — 
Ic        \n  easy  task  for    tin    '      '      ' 
1  w  ith  the  mor,.  modern  works  of  t 
kind,  hut  yel  a    mature   artistic    fecline 

fine,  vital  t  nd  finish,  which  it 

ir  as  the  Moznt  I  fi  atures  were,   they   I 
charm 

him  (to  u  1-      ut  ■    I,  happy 

music,  full  ol  ted,  hut 

not   tl;  . 

theme  s|  arklc  .\  ill  I   M  ■ 

Parker's  m  call 

ed     toi  th    much    applause      The    1  >  mini  i     I 
Mendelssohn,  of  course,    is  nlwn; 

il.il  the 

not  thiol,  that  Mi    Pat  ki  '  n  ;  yet 

tin-  /;  i    ■■■'.  .   but    for   a  little 

whole  nicely  playi  1 

It  was  a  real  p  tic  tenoi 

I'    1  Ir.   S.  W     1    IN.ai  M  o .  ■•  ■  ■  ■ 
culture  as    it    is,    ami    always    used    expressively,  in 

-    if  such  rare  beauty  on 
v,:,:      He  '  ntered  truly  into  tl 

- '.:  out  their  hi  an;- 
Mr,  Hoindl  comes  in  for  a  good  sh 

sacre  1    \n:i      Si  I  uhert's   "Snleika"    is   one  i 
most  ex  i  of  all  the         ■  ■  h  that  man 

song  writer  pi  oduced  so  easily. 

Mr     1'evs  i    I'ii;  a  no  .     ■  ;    his    seci  I 

of  fom  Matii  lay,  F  ib    is.      A  large 

tsit  d,  were  d.  li  »ht.  1  «  eh  his  t 

a  no  que,  and  e '  pri    -  amine 

.    .  ,.        v  ....  ,      -       -    r  liti   ■■  p,  ■  ■  -     i     ■  M 

n !  All.-  ro  in...   ■   -  \     . 

..;.  J  : Robert  Schumann. 

So    '.       Mehr  !-..:.-  ad. 

■      M  t  un.l 

■■ 

I    -  • 
I       Etude,  op.  10  Xo     I         -'  mini 

(  l.    t  .-    ■  -.    ■    -         or.] 

.    :         \\  Beethoven 

...  \  con  brio  ed  tippasi  mnato. 

i      l.vin    \  i    - 

I":.-    Mi  zarl   Sot  ata,   •    e  of   the 
richest  of   i1  -     ;et    i  No    5,   in    the    Ditsi 
was  played    once  1  "■■        P 

venrs  ago,  and  *vas  worth}  . .;   revival      The 
natin,  are    strangeli 


specimens  of  Ms  moody  an.!  peculiar  genius.  The 
lii-t  i  in  a  "  rather  -low,  and  often  reluctant  "  ten 
is  sombre  in  tone,  ami  would  seem  monotonous  and 
dull,  not  fairly  mastered  The  second  (••marked 
and  lively,")  the  thiol  (vivacissima  ,  and  the  fourth, 
("  simple,"  as  it  is  marked  and  already  familiar  to 
not  a  few  here),  went  on  increasing  in  interest,  for 
they  were  finely  interpreted, 

of  Perabo,  also,  [we  should  say  that  Chopin's 
sphere  was  not  particular!)  his  sphf-re.  Ilis  seh-e- 
tions  showed  the  more  hi  illiant  side  of  the  compose! . 
ami  quite  felicitously.  lint  the  great  feature 
ot  th.-  concert,  as  of  an  earlier  one,  na.l  which 
everybody  wished  to  hear  repeated  more  than  anv- 
thing  in  tin-  t's  whole   rich  series  of  inter- 

pretations; was  th.-  la-t  o!  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  in 
( '  minor.  Schindlcr  is  the  authority  he-  Mr  Peraho's 
statement  in  a  note,  thai  "  Beethoven  wrote  this  Son- 
ata, also,  op.  loo  and   110,  in  the  autumn  of  1821, 

;.'  -ittuiLr,  (in  cin>  r  Znr]t)t  in  order  to  convince  an 

anxious  friend,  Count  Brunswick,  that  his  intellect 
wis  unimpaired."  lint  Schindler's  expression  is 
.  '  wrote  them  down,  which  may  imply 
that  the  work  ,,f  composition  had  been  already  done, 
the  thing  would  seem  miroculous.  I'm  aho 
l  lav.  d  it  magnil  tnd  ■   .        itures  of  the 

work,    s,i    oil!    ol    no-,   depth    of    feeling,  ami    rich 
in  .  dnation,  stamped   themselves    upon   more   than 
on  -  mind  worn  to   feel    it-.  It  astt  nj    ami    overtasked 
a  .1  -.oon  amid    the  bow  ildei  ing   il  ishes  of  Beetho 
ven's  !  i-.-i  genius.     Ii  was  a  grand  finale  to  the  series 
.-    erts, 
Mr  Peraho  announces  hi-   first    Evening    Concert 
he  wall  play  two  of  the  Schubert 
Soni      s,  and  Beethoven's    Six    Variations,   op     34; 
ami  when   Mr     km  i-.iev  !.,...    will     sin-     I 
oil,    fantastic    "H 

.    state   that   Mr. 

"  -  imilar   occasion,  in 

tt    e  ol  .vhat  perl  ips  is  Schubert's    most 

grandly      .....  !     Symphony  in  ( ', 

ai    suggestion,    ami   made    into    a 

;n    -the     Fantasia    for    four 


Mozart's  Elarriage  of  Figaro. 

I  I..I  inan.i-e    hv  the 

I  t  were  crowded  out  in  our  last 

number  | 

III    well,  an  1  tin-  (  Ir.  h.-lra 
'Mill..-.  ,  though  it  needed 

-..',:    :-■•   111- 

s  mm  ntatior      fl  single  ..at  airs,  scenes, 

special  pan-  for  admiration  .   ami  it  is  for  these  that 
most   listeners    seek    th     I  i|  ■  ■■         But    to   tin-  real 
music  lover,  what  even  more  than  these,  in  an  imagi- 
ne  .  ..  .0. -ii,   like   this  happy 
prodtn  tion     .a      ;  onng     Mo?  irt's     brain,    enchants, 
villi  delii  ioui  nftei  i  ibrations  in  the 
tho  lay  i-h    ami   spontaneous 
■   ..f   beauty  in  all   the  unpre- 
■■:  mere  connei  one  passages  — 
lit  by    listening,   especially  at   anv 
•   moment    to    tin-  orchestra,  —  in   short   the 
e  composition  a-  a  whole.     Most  people 
e  this,  and  thereby  they  !..-■•  a-  much,  as 
.-.!  with    worldly- 
It  .   and   light' 
•   th.-  divine  artist, 
parks  ami  streets, 
o.to  -a.  h  unimaginable  fairy  world, 
-..ian 

...  nd  it  is  well 

so  iate  il       I  '.at    let  us  not  ad- 

ime  il    it  is  even  greater  than  Don 

I         itter,  to  all  the  melo  I  -    and  grace  of 

"  Figaro,"  ■    -     'in  nt,   of  the   sublimest 

wholly  or  ■      rl  lends 

,vo — to   wit,  th.-  1;    and    thnt   not 

i-  oil..-  supreme  possession  in  the  tre- 
..-.  '.in.  (what  is  more  '..  the  pur- 
pose ol  our  in  ;!.,•  scene  where 
1  ed  to  invite  the  statue  to  - 
te  ro  -a  t!  •  eps  into,  without  silcnc- 
ing  the  comic  and  grotesque;  and  nil  the  while, 
•  ■  athing  balmv  summer 
night  over  it  ah,  and  over  us  ' 


MORE  OKCHESTR  W    Ml  SIC      'I  lie  n    rvai  I    Musical    »-- 

give  t  .  Concerts,  o  a    the   two 

Th. 

24    ..  ii!  i...  in  aid  of  -■,.■.-..    ,   ■ 

Muscun  ■  '        liat  department  of  it  which  inmost 

id  stands  mi    I    il I    that  ..(  i  .:-t-  of  the 

Sen  i|  ture  ol  the  will  i  -      -_.  ; , 

of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  and  Mr.    I  -  ..-.  tu  .-..    will    then    re 

a hi    ■  -  '         ?ing    the  Srhun 

second.  Al  to    the   I 

... 
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Genoa. — The  great  evenl  of  the  musical  Reason 
here  this  winter  has  been  the  opening  of  a  now  Con- 
cert room  built  for  Professor  Bossola  and  named  by 
him  "Sain  Sivori,"  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  violin- 
ist, Camillo  Sivori,  who  is  by  birth  a  Genoese,  and 
who  gave  his  services  on  the  present  inaugural  occa- 
sion. Two  distinguished  amateur  vocalists,  Signor 
Diaz  de  Soria  and  Signora  Delsignore,  lenl  theii  tal 
entiand  theMarchese  d'  Arcnis  delivered  an  introduc- 
tory discourse  on  the  cultivation  of  musical  art.  The 
programme  selected  by  Maestro  Bossola  included 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  violin  and 
orchestra, admirably  executed  by  Sivori  and  his  instru- 
mental assistants.  The  care  with  which  this  piece 
had  been  studied,  and  the  delight  with  which  its  per- 
formance was  received  on  the  present  occasion,  may 
serve  to  prove  that  when  classical  pieces  are  chosen 
and  well  produced  they  give  infinitely  more  pleasure 
than  the  trashy  so-called  music  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  more  popular  and  attractive.  The 
public  taste  is  of  a  higher  and  more  discriminating 
kind  than  is  usually  attributed  to  it;  and  we  think 
that  the  attention  with  which  this  Concerto  was  lis- 
tened to  by  a  Genoese  audience,  and  the  applause  it 
received  from  them,  form  marked  evidences  of  the 
fact.  The  Marchese  d'Areais,  in  his  disccurse,  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  improvement  visible  in 
Genoese  taste  for  sterling  music  ;  gracefully  and  gra- 
ciously tracing  one  source  of  this  improvement  to  the 
four  years'  series  of  classical  concerts  given  at  the 
house  of  a  musical  non-Italian  resident  in  this  beau- 
tiful city. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  Maestro 
Lavagnino's  Classical  Concerts,  at  the  Villa  Novello, 
took  place  on  the  22nd  and  29th  of  December,  and 
the  5th  and  12th  of  January  ;  the  sixth  concert  con- 
sisted of  a  second  historical  selection  of  compositions 
from  ancient  and  modern  Italian  masters.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Leonardo  I.eo's  choral  fugue  "Ky- 
rie  eleison  ;"  Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Arietta,  "Deh  ! 
cessati  ;"  Carissimi's  Motet,  "Gaudeamus  ;"  Marcel- 
lo's  Psalm,  "Qual  anelante  ;"  Lulli's  air  from  "Al- 
ceste"  ;  tor  ( lharon),  "II  faut passer  dans  ma  barque;" 
duet  ami  fugue  from  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater,  "Vi- 
dit  sutim"  and  "Amen;"  Guglielmi's  Aria  sancta, 
with  clarionet  ohbligato,  "Gratias  agimus  ;"  a  jig 
and  minuet,  by  Corelli  and  Geminiani,  for  violin  and 
piano-forte;  Cherubim's  round  for  women's  voices, 
"Perfida  Clori  ;"  Paisiello's  terzetto  buffo,  from  his 
"Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  "Ma,  dov'eri  tu  ;"  and  Gior- 
dani's  brindisi  "Vivan  tutte  le  Vezzose." — Lond.  Mus. 
Times 


Jena. — The  13th  tilt,  was  the  hundredth  anniver- 
saty  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academic  Concerts, 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  uninterruptedly 
longer  than  any  other  concerts  in  Germany,  always 
excepting  the  celebrated  Qewandhans  Concerts  in 
Leipsic,  the  first  of  which  was  given  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  ago  !  In  honor  of  the.  occasion,  the 
Grand-]  'tike  of  Saxe  Weimar  Eisenach  forwarded  the 
I  'miss  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Falcon,  first  class,  to 
Dr.  Carl  Gille, managing  director  of  the  concerts,  and 
the  University  presented  him  with  the  honorary  diplo- 
ma of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  From  Queen  Augusta 
of  Prussia  Dr.  Gille  received  the  following  letter : — 
"Taking,  as  I  do  take,  so  great  an.  interest  in  every- 
thing that  goes  on  in  my  country,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  the  sincere  sympathy  excited  in  my 
breast  by  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Academi- 
cal Concerts  in  Jena,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from 
adding  how  much  I  appreciate  the  services  which 
you,  both  as  director  for  many  years,  of  these  concerts, 
and  as  chairman  fo  the  General  Musical  Association 
of  Germany,  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  our  nation- 
al art.  May  you  long  be  spared  to  labor  for  it  as 
successfully  as  hitherto,  and  to  receive  the.  thanks  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  its  development. 
Berlin,  17th  January,  1870.  Augusta."  H err  Neu- 
mann, wlro,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  acted  most 
efficiently  as  the  musical  director  of  the  concerts, 
received  the  gold  Medal  for  Civil  Merit,  from  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  Eisenach.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  hundredth  concert  comprised  : — Sym- 
phony  in  A  major,  Stade  ;  Prologue,  C.  Dohm  ;  "An 
die  Kiinstler"  (solos,  chorus  for  male  voices,  and 
orchestra),  Liszt;  "  Festival  Overture,"  C  Lassen  ; 
Cantata,  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  C.  Lassen; 
"Gaudeamus  igitur,"  humorous  piece,  solos,  chorus, 
ami  orchestra,  Franz  Liszt.  The  last  three  pieces 
were  composed  expressly  for  the  anniversary.  Some 
of  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  students  taking 
part  in  the  conceits  a  century  ago  arc  highly  amusing, 
;;:m!  served  to  give  us  an  insight  into  what  the  student- 
life  of  the  period  must  have  been.  One  of  the  regu- 
r>«,  for  instance,  is,  that  no  student  shall  appear 
in  his  dressing-gown  or  with  curl  papers  in  bis  hair, 
hing  and  linen,  and  with  his  hair  prop- 
erly   arranged,   or  with  a  wig.     Another  regulation 


requires  the  students  "to  la-  quiet  and  act  in  a  becom- 
ing manner  at  the  concert,  ami  not  make  a  noise,  or 
get  into  disputes ;  the  viri  academici  are  prohibited 
from  seeing  any  females  home." 

BONN. — The  Musical  library  of  the  late  Professor 
G tto  Jahn  is  offered  for  sale.  Tim  price  is  fixed  at 
ten  thousand  thalers. — Great  preparations  are  being 
made  to  celebrate,  becomingly,  Beethoven's  centen- 
ary, in  August. 

Aix  la-Chafelle.  The  programme  for  the  For- 
ty-Seventh Musical  Festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
which,  as  announced  in  last  week's  number  of  the 
Musical  World,  will  take  place  here  nt  Whitsuntide, 
under  the  direction  of  Flerr  Franz  Lachner,  is,  at 
length,  definitely  settled.  It  will  comprise,  on  the 
first  day,  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis  and  Sinfonia 
Eroica  :  on  the  second  day,  the  same  composer's 
grand  "Leonore  Overture,"  and  Handel's  Deborah; 
and,  on  the  third  day,  a  miscellaneous  selection,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental. 

St.  Petersburg^  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller  con- 
ducted at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety. The  following  was  the  programme  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  "Fingal's  Cave  Overture,"  Mendelssohn ; 
Violin  Concerto,  Max  Bruch  (Herr  Auber)  ;  Ferdi- 
nand Miller's  Overture  to  Schiller's  tragedy  of  Deme- 
trius ;  Adagio  for  Violin,  Ililler  ;  "Perpetuum  mo- 
bile," Paganini  (  flerren  F.  Hiller  and  Auber);  and 
Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  flat  major,  Beethoven.  Herr 
Ferdinand  Hiller  was  most  warmlv  received  and  en- 
thusiastically applauded. — Meyerbeer's  Prophete  was 
lately  produced  at  the  Russian  Operabouse,  Mile. 
Lawrojsky  particularly  distinguishing  herself  as 
Fides-. 

Edinburg.  At  the  organ  recital  in  the  Music 
Class  Room  in  Park  Place,  on  Thursday,  Professor 
Oakeley  made  the  following  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  performance  of  Bach's  Instrumental  composi- 
tions in  England  :  "At  the  last  organ  performance 
here,  said  the  Professor,  allusion  was  marie  to  the 
transcendent  genius  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  as  a 
choral  composer,  and  to  the  neglect  in  England  of 
his  cantatas,  oratorios,  masses,  and  other  vocal  works, 
of  which  he  has  left  so  rich  and  rare  a  legacy.  As 
an  instrumental  composer  Bach  is  better  known,  but 
not  really  widely  so,  and  chiefly  by  his  great  fugues 
for  organ  and  harpsichord,  or  clavichord,  instruments 
now  represented  by  the  modern  pianoforte,  and  for 
his  Suit's  ,lr  pieces  pour  Clavecin,  compositions  super- 
seded by  the  sonata  of  modern  times,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  movements  in  the  same  key,  entitled  Sara- 
bandes,  Gavottes,  Allemandes,  Boure'es,  Courantes, 
and  so  on.  His  orchestral  suites  are  very  rarely  per- 
formed, for  the.  obvious  reason  that  they  were  com- 
posed before  the  introduction  of  several  instruments 
now  in  use,  indeed  before  the  true  and  manifold 
beauties  of  "orchestration"  were  discovered,  or  at  all 
events  developed.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  great  modern  master.  Mendelssohn  for  instance, 
has  not  done  for  Bach  what  Mozart  did  for  Handel 
in  the  way  of  additional  instrumentation.  Some- 
thing, indeed,  has  been  lately  attempted  in  this  way 
with  regard  to  the  accompaniments  to  a  few  of  Bach's 
choral  works,  by  one  of  Schumann's  disciples,  Rob- 
ert Franz,  whose  labors  have  been  successful,  if  we 
mac  judge  from  the  fact  of  his  added  orchestral  parts 
having  been  used  at  the  two  last  Rhenish  festivals— 
at  Cologne,  in  1S68,  when  the  superb  Whitsuntide 
cantata  was  given,  and  at  Diisseldorf  last  year,  wdien 
the  great  "Magnificat"  in  D  was  performed,  from 
which  work  excerpts  shall  he  introduced  here  on  some 
future  occasion.  Some  of  Bach's  organ  music  has 
also  been  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Esser,  of  Vi- 
enna, who  has  scored  the  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F 
major,  and  the  "Passacaglia,"  which  I  have  heard  at 
a  gai den-concert  at  Prague,  to  which  the  charge  for 
admission  was  about,  threepence.  And  Franz  Lach- 
ner, late  Kapellmeister  at  Munich,  introduced  at  the 
festival  there  in  1863  one.  of  the  Preludes  and  Fugues 
thus  enriched  by  him,  when  the  reception  accorded 
to  it  was  striking  and  memorable.  It  is,  said  the 
Professor,  my  intention  to  give  one  of  these  organ 
works,  thus  transcribed,  at  the  Reid  Concert  next 
year.  But  the  original  orchestral  score  of  Bach  not 
only  requires  addition,  but  also  alteration,  as  several 
instruments  of  his  time  are  now  out  of  use;  for  in- 
stance, the  "violoncello  piccolo,"  and  the  horns  and 
oboes  "di  caccia,"  and  indeed  his  ohbligato  employ- 
ment of  the  trumpets  presents  much  difficulty  with-" 
out  modification.  Thus  then,  the  unfrequent  per- 
formance of  Bach's  instrumental  scores  is  accounted 
for,  and  has  been  already  not  c  <!  :  the  chief  obstacle 
in  bis  vocal  scores,  besides  their  intrinsic  difficulty,  is 
the  absence  of  a  good  or  indeed  any  English  text. — 
Choir. 


pend  Sot  ires 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OP   THE 

LATEST      MUSIC 


I'liMiHlioI   by  Oliver  DHihoii  &  Co. 


Vocai,  witn  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Afternoon  we  met.     3.     F  to  f.  Cox.  30 

A  pleasant  comicality. 

A  song  for  those  who  love  us.     .3.     E'j  to  e. 

Thomas.  35 
The  172nd  Hymn.     Arranged  from  "Maritana." 

3.     A.  Swartwout.  40 

Captivity.     Far  from  the  haunts  of  men.     2.     G 

to  G.  II,  a,  ion.  30 

Nora  Lee.     3.     D  to  f.  Hervey.  30 

Nono  I  loved  like  thee.     Ballad  and  Chorus.     3. 

BJ  to  f.  Smith.  30 

Far  away.     2.     F  to  F.  Lindsay.  3t( 

Planchettc.  Comic  Song.  2.  Bo  to  D.  Veazie.  35 
Hang  up  the  babies'  stocking.  Song  and  Chorus.  30 
O  may  we  meet  again.     Ballad.  35 

Xenia.     Oil  heart  unfaithful.     6.     BJ  to  g. 

Lutz.  60 

A  showy  song  in  operatic  style. 

Veni  Domine.     Trio.     Female  voices.     5.     G 

minor  to  g.  Mendelssohn.  40 

An  excellent  piece  for  class  or  choir. 

Do  I  love  thee.     5.     A6  to  g.  Wiegand.  40 

A  gem  of  the  first  water. 

A  star  in  the  dark  night.     (Una  Stella  in  notte 

bruna.)     3.     B6  to  e.  Muratori.  40 

A  choice  song  full  of  feeling. 

Instrumental. 

Sweet  Smile  Polka.  4  Hands.  Eft.  4.  Grass.  60 
Three  Preludes  Pianoforte  (No.  3).     E  minor 

Mendelssohn.  30 
Wbitlock  Schottische.     2.    Bo.  Eolbrook.  30 

Berliner  Kinder.     ("Berlin  Children  WalzerJ).  4. 

Eft.  Beia.  75 

Washington  Gray  Cavalry  March.     3.    Bo. 

(with  handsome  Vignette).  50 

Fantasie  Brillante  from  Ambroise  Thomas's 

Hamlet.     6.     Bfc.  Kettmr.  75 

A  brilliant,  masterly  affair,  requiring  considerable 
power  of  execution. 

Ein  Herz,  ein  sinn.  (One  heart  one  soul).  Polka 
Mazurka.     4.     C.  Strauss.  40 

A  choice  Polka  Muzourka,  in  Strauss's  captivating 
style. 

Peabody's  Funeral  March.  3.  D  minor.    Winner.  40 
An  excellent  March,  introducing  the  favorite  melo- 
dy "Flee  asa  bird,"  embellished  with  an  elegant  lith- 
ographic vignette. 

Books. 

Winner's  New  School  for  the  Accordeon.  75 
Winner's  New  School  for  the  Violin.  75 

Pianoforte  Gems.  A  complete  repertoire  of 
instrumental  music;  consisting  of  Quadrilles, 
Galops,  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Redowas,  Mazurkas, 
Schottische,  Four-hand  pieces,  Variations, 
Piano  pieces,  etc.  Gilt,  S4.00 

Cloth,    3.00 
Boards,    2.50 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  t  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  Hat,  &e. 
A  smalt  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  stafl, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sen t  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  fourounces, or  fraction  thereof.  Petsons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  sating  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Herr  Bauernfeld's  Reminiscences  of  Franz 
Schubert.' 

[Contin !  from  pi  »e  194] 

The  next  morning  I  ran  ofl  to  -cm  how  Schubert 
was,  as  (he  state  in  which  I  had  left  him  occa- 
sioned me  anxiety.  I  found  him  in  bed,  fast 
asleep,  with  his  glasses  on  his  head,  as  usual. 
Scattered  about  tin-  room  in  wild  confusion  lay 
lli,'  clothes  he  hail  taken  off  the  night  before.  On 
thf  writing  table  was  a  sheel  of  paper  half  cover- 
ed with  writing;,  and  on  it  an  ocean  of  ink  from 
the  inkstand  that  had  been  overturned.  On  the 
paper  was  written  :  "Two  o'clock,  p.m."  Then 
came  a  few  confused  aphorisms,  and  bursts  of  excit- 
ed feeling.  There  could  be  no  doubl  that  he  had 
penned  them  after  the  angry  scene  ol  tin-  pre- 
vious night.  I  noted  down  the  astounding  pas- 
sage: "Oh,  Nero,  you  are  to  be  envied,  because 
you  were  powerful  enough  to  destroy  disgusting 
people  in  tin'  tnii  1st  of  song  ,■,,,,  I  m  .;,,  t,   " 


raited   till  he  woke  tir 


[s    I'm' 


enquired,  when  hi'  recognized  me.  Then  pushing 
his  glasses  into  their  right  place.  In-  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  friendly  Imt  almost  confused  smile. 
"Have  yiiu  slept  nil'  your  fit  '!"  I  said  with  a  cer- 
tain emphasis.     "  Pooh  '  nonsense  '  "  I xi  laim 

ed,  jumping  nut  of  bed  with  a  loud  laugh.  I 
could  not  help  referring  to  'In'  scene.  "What 
will  people  think  of  you,"  I  asked  with  somewhat 
nf  a  reproving  air. 

"The  blackguards,"  he  replied  quictiv  ami  good- 
naturedly.  "Don't  you  know  thai  th'ei  are  the 
ninsi  intriguing  humbugs  on  the  Ian"  ofthe  earth  V 
They  are  just  the  same  with  me  as  with  others. 
They  got  what  they  deserved  '  I  am  sorry  for  it 
though,  all  the  same.  But  I  will  write  them  the 
solos  they  waul,  ami  they  will  vet  kiss  my  hand 
fir  il.  1  know  their  sort." — There  is  a  bit  ol' 
Schubert. 

If,  when  he  wis  excited  by  discussions  on  an. 
ami  by  intoxicating  drinks,  the  fueling  ofhisown 
worth,  compared  to  commonplace  individuals,  ob 
•raded  itsell  upon  him  more  forcibly  thin  would 
have  been  pleasing  even  to  himself  when  sober, 
this  only  happened  now  and  then,  when  he  was 
in  an  exceptional  mood.  On  other  occasions,  we 
never  found  poor  Franz  aught  Imt  amiable  ami 
retiring,  most  warmly  devoted  to  his  friends,  as 
proved  by  the  letters  I  have  quoted,  and  willingly 
acknowledging  any  thing  that  others   did,   going 

for  instance  inl stasiesat  nr:-\  fresh  specimen. 

however  small,  of  the  talent  of  our  genial  friend 
Si'hwmil.        For  whal  was  bad  and  preposti  :   m 
on  the   other  hand,   he  entertained   a   feeling  of 
downright  hatre'd. 

Schubert's  mode  of  life  was  simple  like  himself 
Every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  tie'  Muse  sought 
him,  seldom  leaving  before  two  o'clock,  ami  not 
till  after  presenting  him  with  something  valuable. 
When  he  had  hit  upon  anything  particularly 
cellent,  he  became  more  than  usually  good  hu- 
mored, and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  his  set  in 
the  evening,  lint  a  man  is  not  always  merry  ' 
Though  in  certain  things  tolerably  realistia, 
Schubert  was  not  free  from  a  touch  of  romantic 
exaltation.  He  fell,  for  instance,  madly  in  love 
with  one  of  his  pupils,  a  young  Count  iss  Ester- 
hazy,  to  whom  lie  dedicated  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  he  wrote  for  the  piano,  the  Four- 
handed  Fantasia  in  F  minor.  Besid,  s  visiting 
the  house  of  the  young  lady's  father  to  give  les- 
sons', he  sometimes  went  there  under  tin-  protec- 
tion of  his  patron,  Vogl,  the  singer,  who  associated 
with  princes  and  counts  as  with  his  equals,  al- 
ways [talked  v.  ry  grandly  ami,  when  he  had  the 
genial  composer  under  his  winrrs,  behaved  like 
the  keeper  of  a  menagerie,  with  some  peculiar 
rarity  from    the     animal    kingdom     to    exhibit. 

•  From  tlio  "Presse"  (Vienna).  Translated  for  the  "Lon- 
don Musical   VTor]  I." 


Schuberl   was  not   averse,  on  such  occasions,  t 

be  left   in  the  background,  fir  h mid  then  '1 

vote  ail   his  attention   to    his  adored  pupil,  an  ' 
drive   Love's  darl   still  deeper  in  his  heart.     For 
a  lyric  poet  a-  well  a-  tie  a  composer,  an  unhap- 
py pas-ion.  ifnol  loo  unhappy,  is,  perhaps,  an  ad- 
vantage, since  it  increases  a  subjei  tive  sentiment, 
rts  to  the  poems  ami   soul's    springing 
from  it,  a  color  and  tone  of  i  lie  mo  I   beaul  ilnl  re 
ality.      Productions  such  as  the"  Beiden   Sulci 
1-a."  ihe  "Zin  nemle  Dion."  a    greal    ileal    i 
"  Mnilei  lieiler,"  ami  the  "Winterreise,"  all  musi- 
cal confessions, steeped  in  fervor  of  true  and  pro- 
found pas-ion.  are  purified  ami  refined  as  genuine 

artistic  work-  in  the  mosl  beautiful  form,  pr ed- 

ing  from  the  gentle  heart  ol  the  enamored  writer, 
rn  Schubert,  however,  there  slumbered  a   </ 
nature.     The  A  ustrian  clement,  coarse   and    sen- 
sual,   was   evident    in    it   as    well    a-   an.     JCew 
and  fresh  melodies,  together  with    harmonii 
rhythms  gushed   in  endless    abundance    from  .bis 
richly    gifted  mind,    but   tie',     not    (infrequently 
bore  signs  of  having  emanated    from   the    - 
teli  in  tradition  from  which    tie    composer  him- 
self had  sprung     though  this    i-    I'll-    from    being 
mean!    is   i  reproach!      .Ins!    as    the   folk's    song 
generally  is  the  foundation  ol  opera,  so  must  also 
both  the  songs  and  0]  iras  of  a  nation   he   f 
and  dei  .  ■  ordance    with    its   peculiar 

musical  susceptibility.  I  need  onlj  mention  Ros- 
si Hi.  Auber,  aid  Weber,  and  refer  to  tic  widely 
iMl'ereiii  course  pursued  b\  the  opera;  ol  various 
■    i':    :;  ilities.        'lie'      I'  ilian     1  .area role,    ami    the 

French  song"  and    romance    have    retained    as  a 
rule  their  stereoti  pe    form  :    the    I  Jerman 
however,  appears  capable   of  extension. 

At  first,  it  was  a  simple   song    with    strophi 
with    Reicbardt    and    Zelter.     Zumstecg,  sul 

iilly  composed  ballad 
into  vogue  and  this  lasted  till  Schubert  ere  itc  1 
his  short  lyric  dramas  ofthe  soul.      It  is  true  that 

■  that  time  tie    <  ierm  in     /  ■•■■'    has    made    no 
further  progress  of  importance,  [?]  for,  tl 
cannot  think  lightly  ofthe  purely  artistic,  i 
and  poetic  form,  with  which  Mendelssohn  .cm    • 
''1  it.  yel  with  this  master,  i  nv  .   the 

a'"!  ere  itive  element,  i  hand    in    hand 

witli     acquirements    and      irtist  :  ment. 

With  S  thubert,  on  th mtrary,  there  is  much  to 

!  '  one  in  the  firm,  and  in  the  musical  treatment, 
as  well  as  in  the  fresh  melodies  themselves,  Tie' 
last  are  sometimes  too  national,  too  Au 
remind  us  of' folk's  tunes,  thesomewhat  low  hand- 
ling and  disagreeable  rhythm  of  which  do  not 
quite  justify  th.-ir  forcing  themselves  into  a  poet- 
ical Lied.  On  this  subject  we  had  occasionally 
discussions  with  Master  Franz,  as  for  instance, 
when  we  attempted  to  prove  to  him  tint  certain 
passages  in  the  "Mullerlieder"  reminded  the  hear- 

I  an  old  Austrian  Grenadier-march  and  tat- 
too, or  of  Wenzel  Midlers:  "Wer  nienials  einen 
Rauseh  hat  g'habt." — He  cither  grew  seriously 
angry  at  such  petty  irritating  criticism,  or  laugh- 
e  1  at  us  and  -ni, I  :  "What  do  von  fellows  know 
al„ ml  it  V  So  it  i-  and  so  il  should  In'"' — But  so 
it  should  ii'ri  he:  that  is  to  say:  he  was  bound 
not  to  write  simply  as  gushing  high  spirit  and  un- 
developed youth  dictated,  and  in  his  later  and 
more  mature  productions  there  are  none  of  tin' 
student-like,  trivial  motives  to  which  we  objei  te  I. 

But  if,  in  social  intercourse  as  well  as  in  art  , 
lie  Austrian  character  was  sometimes  rather  too 
uproariously  manifested  in  Schubert,  as  a  young 
fellow  full  of  lit'.-  and  high  spirits,  on  other  occa- 
sions the  demon  of  melancholy  and  sorrow  over- 
shadowed him  with  its  dark  wing — though  it 
was  certainly  not  altogether  a  had  spirit,  since  in 
ihe-  imbre  hours  of  its  \is;tat:ons  it  frequentlysug- 
gesti  d  to  him  some  of  his  most  painfully  beautiful 
But  lie  combat  between  a  wild  roystering 


rfe  and  incessant  mental  activity  i-  always  ex- 
hausting, if  there  is  no  proper  equilibrium  in  the 
-oil.  In  our  friend's  case,  there  was.  however,  an 
ideal  passion  at  work,  refining,  restraining,  and 
compensating,  and  we  may  regard  the  Countess 
Caroline  as  his  visible  and  beneficent  Muse;  as 
the  I.,,, n ,11  i if  this  musical  Tassi i. 

Tie*  same  thing  happened  to  Master  Franz  that 
happens  to  all  other  German  composers  :  as  long 
as  1,,'  lived  he  was  sighing  for  a  really  good  libret- 
to. It  is  true  he  had  completed  some  operas,  such 
as  .1  Iphons  unrl  !'        In,  and  F  -  well 

as  the  operetta,  /  ■    h   n  rj,  whii  h, 

thirty  years  later  was  produced  and  created  a /i/- 

but,   in   consei pun of  the  indifference   i  f 

managers  for  what  is  poetical  and  really  beauti- 
ful, soon  dis  ippearcd  from  Iho  lull-,  becausu    it — 

■  -ni:  mill;!  rcr's   pockets    to    employ    fii  -: 
in  such  a   trifle.      Schnbei  t    had    lone 

1  me  among  tic  r,-t  to  write  him  a  libret- 
to. I  passed  the  spring  and  summer  of  1 82C  with 
a  friend  in  tl      '        nthian   mountains.     <  in    cold 

ill  i  days  I  arranged  the  legend  of  the 
I  •  of    ( lleichen  a-  tic  subj  'Ct    for    an    op,  ra, 

and  wrote  to  apprise  Schuberl  ol  tic  fact.  He 
was  not  long  answering.  Tic  letter  address, ,.1  to 
both  friends,  though  strange  to  say  I  alone  ton 
apostrophized  throughout,*  runs  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Bauernfeld, 

"My  dear  Mayerhofer, 
"That  you  should  write  the  opera  was  a  very 
sensible  proceeding  on  your  part,  Imt  I  wish  I 
saw  il  before  me.  1  have  been  asked  for  mv  op- 
era books,  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  them. 
If  vour  libretto  were,  quite  ready  I  mighl  show 
the  people  tl'it.  and.  when  il  wa-  approved,  fir  I 
havi  no  doubts  as  to  its  value,  I  might  begin  on 
it  in  Heaven's  name,  or  send  it  to  tic  Milder  at 
B  Mile.  Scheehner  has  appeared    here    in 

//..    s  ;    ..,,;,..  nn  1  hen   extraordinarily 

successful.      As  there  is  groal   similarity  between 

I  the  Mil  ler,  she  may  do  fir  us. 
■■I),  id  remain  away  too  lone:  it  is  very  md- 
;,n  :holy  and  miserable  here.  Tic  spirit  ofweari- 
someness  has  mid"  too  much  progress.  From 
Schober  and  Si  hwind  one  hears  nothing  lint 
lamentation",  which  are  far  more  heart-rending 
than  those  we  heard  In  Passion  Week. —  I  have 
scarcely  I, ecu  to  Grinzing  once  since  von  left, 
and  with  Schwind  not  at  all."  (Here  follow 
one  or  two  allusions  of  a  private  nature,  and  not 
suited  for  publication).  "Out  of  all  this  von  may 
do  a  nice  little  division-sum  in  jollity.     t)it  Zou- 

has  I ii  performed  very  well  at  the  Thea- 
ter an  d.T  Wen.  T)er  Freischiitz,  at  tic  Impe- 
rial Karnthnerthor-Tlcater.    very    badly.      Herr 

Jacob  and  Mad  Babere  in' the  Leopoldstadt,  un- 
surpassable. Your  poetry  published  in  the 
1/  ',  i"  (I  do  not  know  to  what  poetry  he 
refers)  "is  very  beautiful,  but  that  in  your  last 
letter  is  more  so.  The  elevated  jollity  and  com- 
ic sublimity,  and  the  particularly  fender  outcry 
of  pain  at  the  end.  where  you  bring  in  tic  good 
town  of  Willach — ah — ah — in  i  in  isterly  manner, 
place  it  anion";  the  finest  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  composition"  (I  hid  written  a  kind  of  parotic  : 
Di<  Lustigen  in  Willach,  describing  our  bucolic 
life  among  country  people,  stewards,  gamekeep- 
ers, clergymen,  and  their  fair ks).     "I  am  not 

working  at  all. — The  weather  here  i-  really  fear- 
ful :  the  Almighty  appears  to  have  deserted  us 
entirely  ;   the  sun  will  never  shine  even  for  a  mo- 

»  This  has  reference  to  the  use  of  the  second    person   singu- 
lar in  the  original,  a  nicety  to  be  rendered  in  Eneli-h  only  by 

an  equivalent,  an, I  not  by  "Thou,"     Tl ,"  etc.,  which,  thus 

employed,  are  un-English,  a  fuel  tint  has  not  appeared  to 
strike  ii  great  many  vc,  estimable  individuals  who  — with  the 
help  of  a  dictionary— are  in  Hie  habit  of  translating  from 
French  an  I  other  foreign  tongues  These  worthy  persons  ,io 
aot  seem  ■'■  re  that  what  i-  mi  "iV/olmrte,"  il.-  the  French 
-re.  in  one  lansrunge.  me,  .  in  nnotlier,  become  an  idiotism, 
which  i-  ii  v.ry  different  thing.— J.  V    It. 
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merit.  It  is  May,  and  you  cannot  sit  out  in  a 
garden.  Fearful!  Terrible!  Horrible!  Forme 
it.  if  the  most  cruel  state  of  tilings  possible. 
Sehwind  and  [  want  to  go  in  June  with  Spann" 
(afterwards  Tlofrath,  and  my  official  superior) 
"to  Linz.  We  can  meet  there  or  in  Gmunden, 
only  let  us  know  for  eertain — as  soon  as  possible. 
Don't  wait  two  months  first.      Farewell  1" 

Thus  ends  the  epistle.  He  was  so  absent  he 
had  forgotten  to  sign  it.  It  is,  by  the  way,  the 
only  letter  I  possess  from  Schubert  to  myself. 
The  rest,  as  well  as  letters  from  Raupae.h,  Zim- 
mennann,  Tieek,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  and 
other  deeeave, I  celebrities,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  confounded  autograph-collectors, 
who  are  never  tired  of  asking  for  a  specimen. 


[From  the  Nation.] 

Amateur  Musical  Societies  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  now  thirty-five  years  since  the  Maenner- 
cJwr,  the  oldest  German  singing  society  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Philip  Wolsiefier.  The  germ  then  planted  has 
borne  rich  fruit.  The  little  chorus  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  gentlemen.  There  are  now  some 
twenty  societies,  with  750  members,  without  in- 
cluding the  passive  members,  who  far  outnumber 
the  singers. 

With  the  growth  of  the  German  population, 
and  its  constant  craving  for  social  enjoyment, 
such  a  result  was  inevitable.  In  the  Quaker 
City,  as  elsewhere,  the  meeting-places  of  these 
societies  are,  in  ctlect,  club-rooms.  The  larger 
and  more  wealthy  organizations  give  an  annual 
hall,  the  preparations  for  which  absorb  much  of 
their  energy.  They  do  but  little  singing  outside 
of  their  club-rooms;  rarely  give  a  concert,  unless 
in  aid  of  some  charity,  and  are  never  very  much 
in  earnest,  in  a  musical  sense,  except  when  pre- 
paring for  the  prize  concert  at  some  Saengerfest. 
Festive  gatherings  at  which  jollity  is  always  the 
chief  aim,  whether  the  music  be  excellent  or  oth- 
erwise, may  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  those 
who  participate  in  them,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
they  accomplish  much  in  the  service  of  art.  It 
is.  perhaps,  owing  to  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  Or- 
pheus to  Gambrinus  that  the  German  singers  of 
Philadelphia  have  achieved  less  than  they  might 
have  done.  With  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
the  societies  show  but  little  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  improve. 

Another  circumstance  unfavorable  to  their  pro- 
gress is  that  most  of  them  possess  no  female  mem- 
bers, and  are  thus  debarred  from  attempting  the 
larger  compositions  which  are  written  for  a  mixed 
chorus.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  thejunger- 
Maennerchor  (an  offshoot  of  the  Maennerchor) 
and  the  Saengerbnnd  have  been  so  well  trained 
as  to  prove  very  formidable  competitors  of  the 
New  York  Liederkranz,  as  the  prize  concert  dur- 
ing the  Baltimore  Saengerfest  fully  proved. 

Of  the  American  societies,  the  first  in  order, 
as  regards  age  or  numbers,  is  the  Handel  and 
Haydn.  It  is  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  L, 
Engelke,  and  gives  some  three  or  four  concerts 
during  the  season.  Whether  it.  be  owing  to  a 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  its  members,  it  seems  to 
have  lost  prestige.  Even  in  its  best  da\s  it  nev- 
er did  anything  very  creditable,  except  in  afford- 
ing its  audiences  an  opportunity  to  hear  Parepa, 
and  various  other  artists  of  acknowledged  ability, 
in  oratorio. 

Their  concerts  might  have  been  made  more  in- 
teresting if  Philadelphia  only  had  a  good,  or  even 
a  tolerable  orchestra.  With  numerous  clever 
instrumental  performers,  there  is  no  permanent 
orchestral  organization  capable  of  giving  a  satis- 
factory recital  of  a  symphony.  The  Philharmon- 
ic of  New  York  has  attained  a  degree  of  proficien- 
cy which  it  were  unreasonable  to  seek  here,  and 
the  playing  of  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  came 
as  a  revelation,  since  which  Philadelphians  are 
painfully  alive  to  their  want  of  a  good  band. 

The  Mendelssohn  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Jean 
Louis  is  conductor,  is  a  younger  organization, 
and,  at.  one  time,  enjoyed  great  esteem.  Why  it 
has  failed  of  success  can  be  best  answered  by  its 
cwn  members.     Pven  a  good  leader  can   accom- 


plish but  little  when  singers  neglect  rehearsals' 
Mr.  Hitler's  wail  has  been  heard  throughout,  the 
land,  and  there  are  many  chorus-directors  who 
s\  mpathize.  with  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  is  the  West 
Philadelphia  Choral  Society.  It  numbers  about 
121)  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  is  directed  by  Mr. 
Peirson,  an  amateur  of  decided  ability.  It  has 
given  but  one  concert,  to  an  invited  audience, 
and,  for  its  numbers,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  chorus  in  the  city. 

The  Abt.  Society,  of  which  Mr.  A.  It.  Taylor 
is  leader,  numbers  twenty-six  gentlemen,  who,  it 
is  presumed,  are  in  earnest,  since  they  resolutely 
enforce  the  rule  that  all  who  neglect  rehearsals 
must  be  dropped.  As  a  result  this  little  society 
oilers  the  best  male  chorus  in  Philadelphia.  It 
gives  monthly  concerts  to  its  subscribers  ami  in- 
vited guests. 

The  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  is  the  Beetho- 
ven Society,  with  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  as  its  conduc- 
tor. It  is  a  mixed  chorus,  numbering  some  eighty 
members.  Aside  from  the  study  of  chorus  sing- 
ing, the  society  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  Beetho- 
ven Stipendium,  with  the  object  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  a  musical  education  for  students  who 
have  talent  and  yet  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  in- 
struction— a  noble  aim,  truly,  and  one  in  which 
it  deserves  to  succeed.  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  give  concerts  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  say. 

The  A'ocal  Union,  led  by  Mr.  Wolsieffer,  is  a 
male  chorus,  numbering  about  as  many  members 
as  the  Abt  Society. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Amphion  Club,  which,  al- 
though a  social  organization,  devotes  one  or  two 
evenings  of  every  week  to  music.  It  also  gives 
concerts  with  light,  pleasing  programmes.  At 
these  performances,  which  are  always  delightful 
reunions,  there  are  very  considerable  re-enforee- 
ments  of  outsiders,  without  whose  aid  the  concerts 
would  be  noticeable  rather  as  social  than  artistic 
successes. 

Among  Philadelphia  amateurs,  there  are  many 
of  great  proficiency  who  cheerfully  contribute  to 
the  success  of  tho  societies  already  established. 
Musical  life  is  active  enough,  and  musical  circles 
are,  in  this  country  at  least,  nowhere  more 
charming.  The  great  need,  however,  is  the 
presence  of  some  one  possessing  the  musical 
knowledge  and  the  administrative  ability  requir- 
ed to  combine  forces,  which  are,  at  present,  too 
much  divided  to  accomplish  anything  very  re- 
markable. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation  : 

Sir  : — Allow  me  to  add  to  your  iist  of  musical 
enterprises  in  Philadelphia  a  mention  of  the  series 
of  "Pailor  Concerts,"  for  the  performance  of 
strictly  classical  music,  by  a  string  quartet  club, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jackson,  pianiste. 

Begun  twenty  years  ago,  as  private  entertain- 
ments at  the  residences  of  twenty  subscribers,  the 
receipts  all  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
performances,  these  concerts  ("still  under  the 
same  rule)  have  for  the  last  two  seasons  been 
given  in  a  public  hall  to  growing  audiences. 
Through  Mme.  Seiler  (known  in  musical  circles 
from  her  work  on  "The  Voice  in  Singing")  and 
the  composer  David,  Miss  Jackson  was  enabled 
to  secure  in  Germany,  in  18C8,  the  services  of 
Mr.  G.  Guhlemann,  a  graduate  of  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory,  as  conductor. 

We  are  modest,  you  know,  in  the  presence  of 
New  York,  but  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  which 
he  has  brought  the  quintet  is  said  by  competent 
judges  to  be  such  that  even  Mr.  Thomas's  orches- 
tra surpasses  it  in  numbers  only.  And  in  the  in- 
terest of  musical  art  everywhere,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasing  to  add  that  it  is  planned  that  equality 
in  this  particular,  also,  shall  be  duly  reached. 

z . 

Philadelphia,  February  14,  1S70. 


and  made  an  infernal  party.  The  narrative  illus- 
trates much.  It  lias  even  ;i  mosica]  application,  and 
to  this  we  turn  at  once,  foregoing  all  the  obvious 
moralizing  upon  the  easy  descent  of  Avernus,  &c, 
which  the  general  subject  invites. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  man  aforesaid  had  no 
devil  ;  and  there  was,  also,  a  time  when  society 
knew  not  Offenbach.  Society  may  have  been,  even 
then,  far  from  musically  pure,  hut — it  knew  not 
Offenbach.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  one  who,  hv  uniting  a  certain  form  of"  art 
with  positive  absurdity  and  comparative  indecency, 
not  only  degrades  art  in  all  its  forms,  hut  makes  it 
attractive  in  its  degradation.  So  far  the  past  had  the 
advantage  of  the  present.  M.  Offenbach  is  with 
us  ;  his  music  is  heard  in  all  our  public  places  (streets 
included),  and  Schneider  is  his  prophetess.  If  the 
mischief  were  sure  to  end.  as  it  began,  with  M.  Offen- 
bach, there  would  he  less  cause  for  crying  nut,  "Life 
is  short  and  art  is  long  ;"  and  the  art  of  music  may 
survive  the  life  of  M.  Offenbach.  But  mischief  lias 
always  extraordinary  vitality.  When  one  devil  trains 
an  entrance,  seven  others  are  prettv  sure  to  follow. 
It  whs  a  foregone  conclusion,  therefore,  that  Offen- 
bach, in  possession  and  flourishing,  would  attract 
others  more  or  less  unto  himself.  The  result  has 
home  out  the  conclusion.  We  have  at  all  events, 
M.  Herve. 

The  question  arises  here,  in  what  respect  M.  Herve' 
resembles  his  prototype.  We  answer, — In  so  far  as 
he  is  unlike  Offenbach,  ho  is  worse  than  Offenbach. 
The  latter  must  be  considered  a  genius  in  his  way. 
At  any  rate  he  possesses  the  uncommon  faculty  of 
knowing  what  he  can  do,  and  sticking  to  it.  There 
are  rumors  that,  just  as  Mr.  Buckstone  is  said  to 
consider  himself  a  great  tragic  actor  spoilt  by  an  er- 
ratic Fate,  so  M.  Offenbach  longs  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  serious  composer.  We  shall  believe 
these  rumors  when  they  are  verified,  and  not  before. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  man's  works  to  show  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  mistaking  his  role,  and  of  producing 
music  worthy  a  musician's  serious  consideration.  M. 
Offenbach  will,  doubtless,  remain  content  to  pipe 
that  Folly  may  dance  ;  and  to  derive  his  chief  inspi- 
ration from  Eros.  So  far.  we  have  a  eertain  respect 
for  him.  Moreover — and  this  increases  our  respect 
— he  mixes  only  a  low  form  of  art  with  the  other  in- 
gredients of  an  Offenhachian  crip.  He  wears  his  col- 
ors (motley)  on  his  sleeve,  without  seeking  to  hide 
them  underneath  the  classic  toga.  Now  let  us  tnrn 
to  AT.  Herve.  This  gentleman  also  comes  to  us 
h.ind-in-hand  with  Folly ;  but,  judging  from  some 
portions  of  C/rilperic,  be  is  not  content  simply  to 
make  folks  laugh  with  (and  at)  him.  He  would  ape 
the  grand  seigneur  of  music.  He  would  take  Right 
now  and  then,  heedless  of  Icarus,  into  the  pure  at- 
mosphere of  high  art.  Hence  there  are  passages  in 
his  music, the  intention  of  which  is  obvions.and  which 
jar  strangely  with  thehnffoonerv  of  their  surroundings. 
Against  this  development  of  Offenbachism  it  is  need- 
ful to  protest,  becanse  the  precedent  may  be  followed  ; 
and  there  may  arise  a  man  both  willing  and  able — 
which  M.  Herve  is  not — to  command  the  union  of 
high  art  and  folly.  Heaven  forefend  this  issue.  We 
have  no  objection  to  Pan's  pipes  when  the  show  is 
Punch  and  Judy;  but  it  would  he  an  incongruous 
thing  for  the  hero  of  our  peripatetic  drama,  to  thrash 
his  wife  to  the  strains  of  Beethoven.  Here,  then,  is 
something  to  he  done  :  When  M.  Herve'  or  anybody 
else,  lifts  his  hand  to  drag  real  art  down  to  the  level 
ofopera-honfTe,  rap  his  knuckles. 

Againct  opera-bouffe,  pure  and  simple,  we  shall  not 
prearh,  any  more  than  we  snail  criticise  its  music. 
When  .M.  Herve,  in  Chilperic,  is  not  amhitious,  his 
lively  strains  help  to  laughter  ;  and  after  all  nonsense 
has  its  use.  Nonsense  has,  also,  its  sphere — to  which 
it  should  be  kept. — Loud.  Mus.  World. 


"  Chilperic." 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  man  whose  last  state, 
owing  to  an  increase  in  the  number  and  wickedness 
of  the  evil  spirits  within  him,  was  worse  than  his  first. 
At  tfie  beginning  that  miserable  person  was  tenanted 
by  only  one  devil  ;  but  the  one,  being  gregarious  and 
liking  the  quarters,  took  seven  others  of  a  worse  class, 


Position  of  Instruments  in  the  Orchestra. 

Another  attempt  to  solve  that  difficult  question,  the 
best  position  of  the  various  orchestral  forces  in  the 
concert-room  orchestra,  has  heen  recently  made  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  Mr.  Manns,  whose  new  arrange- 
ment displays  so  much  artistic  foretbnagbt  as  to  mer- 
it in  this  place  a  short  description.  The  prime  idea 
seems  to  have  heen  the  collection  of  all  the  bass  in- 
struments, with  the  exception  of  the  bass  trombone 
and  ophicleide,  in  a  compact  central  mass,  so  as  to 
form  a  solid  pivot  of  foundation  tone,  and  to  secure 
in  the  slowly  vibrating,  deep-toned  instruments  great- 
er readiness  of  aitack,  by  bringing  the  whole  of  the 
bass  masses  directly  under  the  conductor's  baton. — 
The  wind  instruments  Mr.  Manns  places  on  his  left, 
with  the  exception  of  the  trombones  and  euphonium  ; 
a  feature  which  mav  be  commended  as  enabling  the 
director  with  his  Disengaged  hand  to  indicate  the 
points  of  entrance  to  this  section  of  his  forces. 

The  reeds  are  placed  in  fours,  with  the  lowest  ton- 
ed instruments  towards  the  centre,  in  accordance  with 
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the  prime  idea  of  the  scheme,  that  of  centralizing  the 
bass  tone.  The  grouping  of  this  department  is 
thoughtful,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  scor- 
ing principals  of  the  great  masters.  The  flutes  and 
clarinets  are  in  the  front  line  of  the  wind  ;  the  double- 
reed  instruments,  the  oboes  and  bassoons,  come  next 
and  to  the  rear  of  these  are  stationed  the  four  horns, 
at  the  hack  of  which,  lastly,  but  verging  towards  the 
centre,  are  the  trumpets  or  cornets.  To  our  fancy  a 
slight  defect  in  the  scheme  is  the  isolated  position  of 
the  trombones  and  euphonium,  which,  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  orchestra  to  the  conductor's  right,  retain 
their  old  and  usual  position  in  the  concert  room 
The  result  occasionally  is  that  the  trombone  tone 
passes  through  the  mass  of  strings  in  front  in  raw 
gusts  of  sound,  in  consequence  of  being  too  far  from 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  horn  tone.  Another 
disadvantage  in  this  disposition  of  the  orchestral  force 
is  the  spreading  out  of  the  mass  of  violins  to  the  ex- 
treme edges  of  the  orchestra,  the  first  to  the  left  of  the 
conductor,  and  the  second  to  his  right.  In  passages  in 
which  the  violins  work  together  in  thirds  or  sixths,  as 
in  the  accompaniments  to  Handel's  "  For  unto  us  a 
Child  is  horn,"  this  arrangement  must  result  in  a  di- 
rect loss  of  sympathy.  There  is  also  an  important 
feature  in  modern  orchestral  music,  the  employment 
of  the  muss  of  violoncellos  in  broad  melodies,  which 
Mr.  Manns 'a  plan  docs  not  appear  to  have  taken  ac- 
count of.  In  so nfe  of  the  Continental  orchestras  the 
violoncellos  are  massed  together,  and  all  the  contra- 
basses are  placed  in  close  proximity  ;  by  this  arrange 
ment  the  old  method  of  setting  one  violoncello  and  a 
contrabass  to  play  from  the  same  copy  is  avoided,  and 
the  violoncellos,  gaining  greater  unanimity  of  attack 
and  solidarity  of  tone,  produce  a  more  passionate  and 
penetrating  effect.  In  the  performances  of  one  of 
Handel's  oratorios  we  should,  of  course,  advocate  the 
old  method  of  placing  the  basses  two  and  two.  The 
best  position  for  the  different  orchestral  masses  has 
prohably  still  to  he  found  ;  and  as  the  instrumentalists 
cannot,  like  the  companies  of  a  regiment,  be  ordered 
to  the  front  by  turns  as  required,  there  will  always 
he  drawbacks  to  set  against  any  gains  which  may  be 
obtained  by  change. — Musician,  for  February. 

Mr.  Fechter  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

[Transcript,  March  28. ) 
Mr.  FeCHTER's  HAMLET  has  nunc  vitality  than 
any  seen  in  Boston  since  the  older  Booth's.  He  la 
boi'S  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  French  accent  He 
is  not  always  correct  in  the  text.  lie  is  not  sensitive 
to  the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  blank  verse.  We 
doubt  whether  bis  characterization  of  Hamlet  is  not 
rather  passionate  realism  than  the  highest  impassion 
ed  anil  imaginative  identification  In  all  the  relations 
of  the  character  to  the  unreal  and  supernatural,  where 
the  elder  Booth's  conception  had  the  imaginative  lift 
and  infinite  suggestiveness  of  ono  of  Turner's  great- 
est landscapes,  Mr.  Feehter's  has  a  sharply  defined 
and  narrow  horizon  Booth's  had  more  breadth  and 
subtlety,  while  he  was  also  profoundly  in  earnest. 

But  Mr  Fechter  has  what  neither  the  Bcholarly 
Mai-ready  nor  the  fascinating  younger  Booth  has  had 
— a  vital,  central  conception  of  the  character,  It 
may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  so  thor- 
oughly realized  that  his  individuality  is  lost  in  Ham- 
let's, ami  that  all  details  of  representation  take  vital 
relations  to  his  essential  nature.  Mr.  Macready's 
Hamlet  was  an  admirable  collection  of  thoughtful 
readings.  Edwin  Booth's  is  another  collection,  less 
thoughtful  and  less  valuable,  but  with  all  the  charms 
of  youth,  of  beauty,  and  of  fine  declamatory  elocu- 
tion. Each  has  lacked  central  grasp  and  imagina* 
tive  embodiment  of  character.  They  studied  Hamlet 
externally  and  "played  the  inference."  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  have  thrown  new  light  on  partic- 
ular passages,  and  that  we  arc  indebted  to  both  for 
their  conscientious  study  of  all  the  stage  accessories 
of  the  play  and  for  a  certain  even  excellence  of  rep 
resentation.  But  the  studied  and  artificial  have  been 
appare  it  in  walk,  look,  speech  and  action.  Each 
played  the  part,  instead  of  being  the  man. 

An  intelligent  person  would  not  know,  after  hear- 
ing Edwin  Booth,  whether  lie  thought  Hamlet  sane 
or  insane,  or  on  the  border  land  between.  Mr. 
Fechter  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  He  believes  the 
madness  entirely  feigned.  He  knows  that  melan- 
choly affects  different  temperaments  differently.  He 
believes  that  Hamlet's  was  active,  alert,  energetic, 
varying-  He  can  infer  nothing  else  from  the  play 
He  therefore  sees  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  deep 
melancholy  in  all  the  natural  variety  of  manifestation 
of  such  a  temperament.     And  there  is  none. 

But  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Feehter's  idea  of  Hamlet 
strikes  deeper.  It  had  always  seemed  to  us  that 
though  a  Richard  would  not  in  Hamlet's  place  have 
hesitated,  no  man  of  great  executive  faculty,  who  had 
a  conscience,  placed  in  those  circumstances,  could 
have  failed  to  doubt  what  was  his  duty.      Hamlet  was 


asked  by  a  mere  ghost,  with  additional  shadowy  and 
doubtful  circumstantial  evidence,  to  commit  ^  mur- 
der. His  just  i  beat  ion  would  have  been  insufficient 
before  any  human  court,  or  before  heaven  And  the 
very  ghost  who  urges  him  to  revenge,  still  has  such 
affection  for  bis  late  faithless  and  wretched  wife  that 
he  checks  the  execution  of  revenge  itself  by  his  ten- 
der care  for  her.  It  is  a  wide  open  question,  hut  it 
has  always  seemed  to  us  that  if  Hamlet  had  had  a 
clear,  simple  and  sufficient  duty,  and  a  work  to  be 
done  vast  and  complex,  be  would  have  shown  more 
executive  faculty  than  Richard,  from  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  his  superior  in  intellect  and  had  a  con- 
science. 

Whether  Mr  Fechter  is  right  or  wrong,  he  is  thor- 
oughly m  earnest.  ]{<■  so  realizes  the  character  that 
tin-  details  and  externals  of  his  acting  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  his  conception.  Little  things 
take  care  of  themselves.  He  strikes  through  forms 
and  conventionalities  to  the  fact  and  the  tiling.  He 
magnetizes  all  he  touches.  His  Hamlet  should  be 
heard  two  or  three  times,  that  it  may  have  justire, 
and  then,  the  relation  between  himself  and  his  hearer 
being  once  established,  he  Triumphs  over  accent,  over 

the  occasional  sing-song  of  French  verse,  over  occa 
sional  wrong  to  English  rhythm,  overall  staL'"  tra 
ditions,  anil  electrifies  his  audience  bv  overwhelming 
earnestness  and  reality,  His  action  is  more  vitally 
graceful  and  picturesque  than  that  of  any  English  or 
American  tragedian.  It  seems  "the  unhoiigbt  grace 
Of  nature." 

Becau  ic  be  plays  in  m  :Io  Irama,  we  expected  mel 
odramatlc  action  in  his  Hnmlet    bui        did   not   find 

it.  He  play*  Macbeth.  Othello  nn  I  I  IgO  as  well  as 
Ruy   Bins,       His  Othello,    though   a     wider     departure 

from  English  tradition  than  any  of  bis  characters, 
was  a  success  in  London,  and   hi--    1  igo    w  is 

there  to  crt  iwded  houses  for    some  fifty  nights 

Mr.  Fee  liter's  father  was  a  German  sculptor.  His 
mother  was  French.  He  was  born  in  England, 
whence  be  left  with  his  father  for  Paris  when  twelve 
vears  old.  He  had  the  early  training  of  a  scu!|  tor 
before  If  was  an  actor.  Before  he  had  plaved  three 
times  at  the  Theatre  Francois,  Rachel  detei  ti  1  his 
talent,  and  he  very  soon  was  selected  liv  her  as  her 
leading  supporter,  Ten  years  ago  he  went  to  Eng- 
land for  bis  health,  with  no  thought  of  acting,  was  in- 
duced to  reci  ivei  the  language,  played  first  in  "  Ru  v 
Bias"  and  then  in  "Hamlet,"  of  which  he  bud  long 
1  eon  n  student,  and  at  once  took  the  high  place  which 
lie  has  easily  maintained  to  this  dav. 


Of  Mn  FECIT1  Bit's  Krv  Blah  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  say  much,  unless  we  in  iulge  in  reiteratioi  -  of 
admit  ing  praise  :  for  after  commenting  at  length  on 
his  genius,  fine  qualities  and  peculiarities  as  an  artist, 
it  is  only  of  the  |  ■  at  ion  of  these  to  a  new  charac 
ter  that  wo  have  left  ourselves  anything  to  say.  The 
justifiable  anticipations,  from  all    we    bad     beard    and 

seen  of  him,  of  a  pet  formanrc  of  finished  beauty,  suh- 
tie  delineation  of  changeful  feelings,  intense  passion, 
startling  magnetic  force,  and  that  indi  scribahle  soften- 
ing and  blending  something  which,  for  want  of  a 
more  definite  term,  we  call  picturesqucness,  were  in 
no  whir  disappointed . 

In  quiet  dignity  and  ease  of  hearing  at  the  outsei  . 
in  the  conflict  of  pride  and  self-respect  with  shame 
and  contempt  for  his  menial  condition  ;  in  the  warmth 
of  friendship ;  in  the  transfiguration  wrought  by  a 
pure,  ennobling,  hut  hopeless  love;  in  integrity  of 
sou!  as  lie  was  exalted  to  office  ;  in  the  grand  self- 
abnegation  am!  self-sacrifice,  wherein  his  worshipping 
affection  found  its  reward  ;  and  m  his  vehement  scorn 
and  retributory  vengeance  and  tragic  death — in  all 
this,  and  by  all  this,  was  shown  the  conceiving,  crea- 
ting and  executive  power  of  a  mind,  a  heart  and  an 
imagination  equal  to  the  highest  dem  inds  upon  dra- 
matic ability. 

Passing  by  the  thoroughlv  artistic  use  made  of  in- 
viting "situations";  the  special  scenes  of  struggles 
with  contending  emotions ;  the  exquisite  tenderness, 
delicacy  and  warmth  of  the  confession  in  look  and 
act  of  a  reverent  love  ;  and  the  terrific  outbursts  of 
judicial  scorn  and  anger,  nothing  strained,  nothing 
overdone  — passing  by  these  details,  most  impressive 
was  the  progress  and  keeping  of  the  whole  ;  the 
growth  that  developed  character  rather  than  plot,  un- 
til the  climax  of  heart-broken  misery  was  read  ed,  I 
he  mercifully  shadowed  and  ended  bv  heroic  death. 
( tat  oi"  the  poverty  or  the  mere  suggestive  hint-  of  a 
meagre  and  unnatural  romantic  drama,  Mr.  Fechter, 
as  Ruy  BIa«,  incarnated  a  great  nature,  and  gave  to 
that  nature  a  fulness  of  utterance  and  a  triumphant 
expression  ;  thus  making  it  for  all  who  saw  him  a 
living  and  individualized  reality. 

<  tf  Marianne,  it  may  be  said  that  Miss  Lcclerq  added 

to  the  repute  she  won  last  week   bv  her  Ophelia,  ami 

gave   evidence   of    painstaking     corrtctness,    graceful 
bearing  and  capacity  for  quite  thrilling  expression  of 


strong  emotions,  and  maiden  delicacy  whiNt  yielding 
unconsciously  to  the  irresistible  impulses  of  the  hi 
asserting  their  rightful  superiority  to  artificial  re- 
straints. Mr.  Bangs  as  Don  Sal  luste  gave  more  than 
a  fair  support  to  the  principals,  and  in  the  earliel  por- 
tions of  the  play  was  quite  up  to  the  cool,  intriguing 
and  vindicative  villany. — Ibid. 

Mr  Fechter's  Claude  Melnotte.  We  have 
heretofore  expressed  such  sincere  respect  and  admira- 
ration  for  Mr.  Fechter's  genius,  that  we  shall  be  right- 
ly understood  when  we  indulge  [he  hope  that  Satur- 
day will  give  us  his  last  performance  of  Claude  Mel- 
notte  in  Boston  Though  lie  is  still  in  the  prune  of 
manhood,  he  is  twenty  vears  too  old  for  the  part. 
The  first  three  acts  have  been  better  played  in  Boston 
by  actors  with  but  a  tithe  of  bis  talent.  And  it  is 
only  because  the  last  two  acts  give  him  a  few  oppor- 
tunities for  thai  intensity  of  realization  in  which  he 
stands  alone  upon  the  English  stage,  that  this  senti- 
mental boys'  and  L'irK'  play  did  not  drop  dead  at  bis 
feet  As  it  was,  they  electrified  the  audience  into 
forgetfulness  that  an  actor  "ho  can  illumine  Hamlet, 
lago  and  Othello,  only  inadequately    interpreted  the 

"  I ,  -.  1  V   ill'    l,\n:is 

"Ruy  Bias"  is,  to  lie  sure,  a  melodrama.  His 
treatment  of  that  is  occasionally  a  little  too  "conti- 
nental" for  English  and  American  taste.  But  it  is 
all  alive  with  language  and  situations  for  his  special 
-  for  passionate  realism  and  intensity,  and  in  it 
Ic  is  all  aglow  and  radiant  with  a  love  respectful, 
delicate,  chivalrous,  manly,  intense.  Every  word  of 
Ruy  Bias  leaps  naturally  from  his  own  lip-  and  na 
•  ire  N  it  half  of  the  language  of  his  part  last  night  was 
worthy  of  him.  and  he,  for  just  that  reason,  was  unfit 
for  if.  A  man  who  lias  no  superior  in  Ham  let,  [ago 
and  liny  IV. is  should  not  in  justice  to  bis  own  genius 
and  its  admirers  place  himself  in  doubtful  competition 
u  ith  the  '■•■'  I  '■■■  lovers  of  the  stage 

We  Bhould  not  speak  rhus  plainly  did  wo  'ior  re- 
gard this  part  as  one  for  which  he  is  not  only  in  n 
legrec  fortunately  unfitted,  but  as  one  which  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  talents.  Whether  be  plays 
\  oi  melodrama,  we  have  :i  right  to  nsk  for  bis 
-  ■  .ike  as  well  as  ours,  that  it  '•hall  be  a  play  which 
shall  give  some  scope  to  the  variety  and  intensity  of 
his  nature. 

These  words  will  tiot  lessen  bis  Saturday's  audi- 
ence, which  i-  '■lire  to  In-  great,  and  to  be  electrified 
b\  those  touches  of  nature  and  bursts  of  power  for 
which  the  play  gives  him   BOmO    opportunities  — Ibid. 

t  r  m  th<»  Wvcrticer,  M  irch  3  | 
We  cannot  see  thai  Mi  Fechter  'ail  ■  in  any  par- 
ticular to  real  st  and  the  no  i  ist  conception 
ol  -  '  audi  He  is  adm  i  ihle  in  t  le  sensiti\e  and 
frank  manliness  of  Ins  peasant  life;  in  bis  easy  re- 
nt and  delicate  humor,  when  ho  count*  rfeits 
i1  in  Prit  ■■.  he  far  surpasses  otln  r  represema 
tives  of  the  character;  and  in  the  beautiful  courtesy 
and  chivalrous  bearing  which  mark  his  intercourse 
and  encounter  witl  Damns,  his  acting  is  be- 
yond praise  In  delineating  the  passion  of  love,  the 
quality  of  bis  performance  here,  as  in  "Ruy  Bias,' 
can  be  judged  onlj  by  comparing  its  different  parts 
with  each  other  ;  for  he  has  neither  equal  nor  rival  m 
tins  field  where  the  last  and  highest  test  of  histrionic 
skill  is  applied  Whether  n  he  in  the  time  of  hie  ex 
pectancy,  in  the  period  of  his  complete  but  self- 
loathed  triumph,  in  the  hour  of  his  humiliation  and 
shame,  or  in  the  dav  of  final  anxiety  and  triumph, 
this  wonderful  love  burns  with  darning,  almost  with 
awful,  intensity,  proving  its  reality  in  its  hope,  in  us 
despair,  in  its  abnegation  of  self,  and  in  its  constancy  ; 
and  its  aspiration,  its  tenderness,  its  self-sacrifice  and 
its  trust,  have  always  the  same  vividness  and  fire  and 
the  same  almost  sacramental  purity  and  solemnity. 
In  the  stronger  and  (iercei  asp  <■'-  of  the  character 
his  power  is  as  great  and  magnetic  as  ever,  and,  as 
always,  is  pervaded  by  tl  tion  of  a  reserve  of' 
which  is  tint  used;  and,  as  a  con  sequence,  it 
never  falls  into  the  fei  hleness  of  frenzy  when  it  means 
to  tie  only  intense  The  scene  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  and  most  thrilling  feature  of  the  whole  per- 
formance illustrated  this  idea  admirably.  It  is  in  the 
third  act,  where  he  turns  upon  Beauseant  and  Glacis 
and  warns  them  on  their  peril  not  to  insult  his  unhap- 
p\  wife  or  his  own  wretchedness  any  further.  We 
scarcely  retneinhera  more  thrilling  effect  upon  the 
stage,  than  that  produced  last  night  by  his  utterance 
of  the  words,  "Away  with  you."  when  he  first  turns 
upon  his  tormentors'.  It  was  like  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning,  full  of  terrible  warning  and  danger  ;  but  it 
had  the  same  mark  of  reserved  power  And  in  the 
fierce  denunciation  which  follows,  even  when,  with  an 
action  new  to  our  stage,  he  forced  Beauseant  to  kneel 
and  pick  up  the  rejected  purse  ol  gold,  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  his  passion  he  nev- 
er lost  this  imposing  self  control. 

Miss  Leclercq's  Paulim  was  magnificent   in  parts, 
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i  .         ii  il         •  I '        III      Us         \n 
Icin,.         We  CUllllOt  gh'C    it   higher  praise  lhlin      III      >a\' 

thai  hi  runny  scenes  she  fairly  divided  the  honors  with 

Mr.    Foclitcr.     .    .    . 

The  impression  made  upon  the  very  large  and  cul- 
tivated nudience  was,  for  Boston,  and  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  assemblage,  entirely  unprecedented, 
Mr.  Fechter  and  Miss  Leelereq  were  four  times  called 
before  the  curtain  ami  were  greeted  with  excited 
cheers.     We  have  seldom  seen  such  an   audience  so 

thrown  out  (if  ils  usual  state  of  calmness  and  sell' 
possession.  The  wildest,  and  most  demonstrative  en- 
thusiasm, however,  may  well  he  pardoned  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  actor,  ami  of  an  impersonation  so 
real,  so  vivid,  so  beautiful  and  so  expressive. 

(From  ttifl  Springfield  Republican,  March  5). 

Boston  pivc  the  severest  test  of  Fechter  that,  he  is 
likely  to  meet  with  in  America.  A  Boston  audience 
is  proverbially  critical  ;  and  in  that  city  Edwin 
Booth  is  a  favorite  with  everybody,  from  the  arctic 
heights  of  Beacon  hill,  and  the.  Elysian  fields  along 
the  Milldam  and  beyond  the  Public  garden,  to  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopctamian  Dorchester  and  beside 
the  suburban  waters  ol  Roxbury  Ditch.  Fechter  did 
not  come  to  a  vacant  throne,  not  to  the  perpetual  an- 
archy of  New  York,  but  to  a  loyal  Bostoni.in  vassal- 
age, who  gloried  in  Booth  as  Evan  Dim  did  in  Vich 
Ian  Vohr.  For  all  that,  Fechter  came,  was  seen  and 
conquered  ;  a  few  of  the  connoisseurs,  like  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  is  committed  in  lyric  verse  to  the  praises 
of  Booth,  still  hold  out;  but.  even  these  are  too  just 
to  deny  that  Fechter  is  a  great  realistic  artist.  Mrs. 
Howe  says  indeed,  and  with  truth,  that  he  is  not  an 
ideal  actor,  as  Rachel  was,  hut  stands,  rather,  on  the 
lower  level  of  Kistori,  And  the  grizzled  connois- 
seurs who  cherish  the  memory  of  the  elder  Booth, 
add  that  he,  too.  rose  above  Fechter  in  the  power  of 
idealizing  his  characters  ;  and  this,  whether  true  or 
not,  cannot,  be  disputed,  for  wdio  can  compare  what 
now  is,  with  what  is  onlv  a  thrilling  and  gracious  re- 
miniscence ?  which  is  all  that  remains 

After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 

Fechter  has  now  played  in  Boston  his  Hamlet  re- 
peatedly, his  Ruy  Bias  more  than  once,  and  has  even 
placed  his  hnrlv  and  grand  personation  behind  the 
thin  frame  of  Bulwer's  melo-dramatic  Claude  Mel- 
notte.  Of  his  Hamlet  our  correspondent,  has  suffi- 
ciently spoken  :  it.  was  a  revelation  lo  Boston  as  it  is 
to  all  audiences  who  see  it  for  the  first  time,  even  if 
prepared  by  the  descriptions  of  Dickens  and  the  dilu- 
ted critiques  of  the  New  York  newspapers.  His 
Buy  Bias  is  entirely  different — the  impersonation  of 
passion  and  the  sentiment  of  love,  combined  in  their 
highest  expression.  His  Claude  Melnotte  is  a  person- 
age heroic  and  human,  in  spite  of  all  that  Bulwer 
could  do,  in  the  most  superficial  period  of  his  intel- 
lectual career,  to  make  the  character  false  and  insipid 
Of  his  other  parts  we  need  not  speak,  for  these  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his  genius. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however  that  Fechter 
comes  here  with  a  whole  suite  of  characters,  distinct 
and  different  from  those  which  he  has  vet  plaved  in 
America.  Born  in  England  of  a  German  father  and 
a  French  mother,  he  was  educated  in  Paris,  where  his 
father  was  an  artist,  and  took  lessons  and  prizes  in 
drawing,  while  he  was  practicing  in  the  classes  at  the 
Theatre  Francais  and  winning  his  first  glories  of  an 
actor  in  the  sight  of  Rachel.  Thi-  was  twenty  years 
ago  and  more  ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  he  became  the 
choice  of  Eachel  to  support  her  in  her  leading  parts. 
In  this  way  he  held  the  stage  of  the  greatest  theatre 
in  the  world,  and  was  the  favorite  of  Paris  in  many 
comic  and  tragic  and  melodramatic  characters  before 
he  visited  England,  and  gradually  gained  the  same 
or  greater  renown  in  London.  His  declamation 
shows  the  traces  of  this  mixed  descent  and  familiari- 
ty with  several  spoken  languages.  It  is  said  that  he 
does  not  speak  German,  though  it  was  his  father's 
native  tongue  ;  but  a  German  broadness  mingles  with 
the  French  intonation  of  his  English.  Claude  Mel- 
notte calls  his  love  "Poh-line,"  speaks  of  "dorches" 
to  light  her  way.  the  "glaim"  of  another  to  her  hand, 
and  be  wails  the  destruction  of  his  own  "chovs." 
These  are  German  blemishes  in  his  recitation, 'not 
French  ones  ;  while  the  light  and  even  accentuation 
of  bis  periods  and  lines  of  verse  is  pure  Parisian,  and 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  marked  emphasis  of 
English  declamation.  One  needs  to  get  accustomed 
to  this  :  then  be  finds  in  it  the  sort  of  charm  that  we 
notice  in  Agassiz's pronunciation  ;  though,  of  course, 
Feehter's  voice  is  much  more  trained  than  Agassiz's. 
The  advantage  this  French  elm  anion  gives  him  is  to 
free  him  at  once  from  the  detestable  rant  and  mouth- 
ing of  the  English  and  American  stage;  and  in  this 
respect  his  playing  will  he  a  lesson  to  our  actors. 
They  may  also  take  a  hint  from  the  care  with  which 
he  has  himself  supported  ;  insisting  that  the  subordi- 
nate parts  shall  he  well  played,  and  that  every  actor 
shall  deal  conscientiously  with  the  audience. 


Everybody  who  can  should  see  Fechter,  and  more 
than  nine  too.  Although  Emerson,  in  his  new  vol- 
ume of  essays,  omits  acting  from  his  list  of  the  lino 
arts,  it  is  one  of  them,  and  in  its  perfection  one  of  the 
highest.  Its  pleasures  an'  transitory  as  compared 
with  poetry  or  painting  or  even  music,  hut  they  are 
the  result,  of  grand  powers,  gracefully  exercised  for 
the  illustration  of  human  life.  So  long  as  men  and 
women  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  human  nature 
and  in  human  history,  tho  stage  will  continue,  to  at- 
tract them,  and,  when  filled  by  such  artists  as  Fech- 
ter, it  teaches  grandly,  while  giving  a  pleasure  which 
is  neither  trivial  nor  ignoble.  Johnson  said  of  Garrick 
that  his  death  had  "eclipsed  the  gavetv  of  nations." 
The  continued  career  of  Fechter  brightens  and  in- 
structs audiences  to  which  Garrick's  wore  but  as  vil- 
lage assemblies. 


A  German  on  the  Social  Position  of  Musi- 
cians.* 

The  most  varied  opinions  prevail  regarding  tho 
position  musicians  occupy  in  society,  what  posi- 
tion they  are  justified  in  occupying,  and  in  what 
way  they  should  strive  to  achieve,  anil  maintain 
it;  every  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  different 
view  of  the  subject ;  each  claims  to  be  the  eor- 
roct  one  ;  and  each  contains  as  great,  an  amount 
of  truth  as  of  error.  Good  society  affirms  that  it, 
welcomes  most,  cordially  every  musician  worth 
anything;  that  it  receives  him  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality,  and  that,  even  though  he  mav 
not.  be  very  celebrated  or  particularly  gifted,  still, 
as  an  artist  honorably  striving  to  do  his  best,  he 
may  reckon  upon  a  most  friendly  reception  ;  that, 
among  leading  musicians,  only  the  presumptuous 
and  arrogant,  and  also,  such  as  combine  insignifi- 
cant productions  with  grand  pretensions,  find 
themselves  slighted  and  bumbled;  but  that,  their 
dissatisfaction  is  not  the  result  of  the  treatment 
with  which  they  meet,  but  of  the  too  high  opinion 
they  entertain  of  themselves,  an  opinion  which 
prevents  them  from  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of 
their  positions  and  their  rights.  We  hear,  on 
the  other  hand,  reproaches  against  good  society 
and  its  caprices  ;  it.  is  charged  with  patronizing 
only  artists  of  great  talent  who  have  already  at- 
tained a  reputation  with  the  public,  and  no  long- 
er require,  the  patronage  of  individuals,  or  the 
marks  of  honor  bestowed  bv  them  ;  that,  among 
second-rate  artists,  the  most  friendly  reception  is 
by  no  means  accorded  to  those  striving  honorably 
to  achieve  great  thing'-,  but  to  fhose  who  under- 
stand how  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  leading  or  the 
rich  members  of  society,  and  that  it  is  utterly 
incomprehensible  how  many  who  have  never 
been  known  to  produce  aught  of  importance  meet 
with  so  much  favor,  and  are  admitted  into  the 
best  circles,  while  others,  who  enjoy  a  higher  rep- 
utation, are  left  unnoticed.  These  opinions  find 
an  echo  among  artists  themselves,  according  to 
their  respective  positions  and  circumstances. 
Among  the  great  and  celebrated  who  are  hon- 
ored and  esteemed,  some  entertain  the  honorable 
and  sound  belief,  that  they  owe  exclusively  to 
sincere  and  general  enthusiasm  fir  art.  the  marks 
of  distinction  which  they  receive;  others  are 
pleased  that,  they,  as  individuals,  should  mix  in 
high  society  and  be  made  the  object  of  its  atten- 
tions; that  is  sufficient,  for  their  ambition,  and  all 
other  questions  are  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them.  Second-rate  musicians,  of  course,  judge 
general  social  relations  according  to  the  places 
assigned  in  those  relations  to  themselves.  The 
composer  or  virtuoso  who  is  often  invited  to  din- 
ner or  to  an  evening  party,  bv  her  Excellence 
the  Countess  of  So-and-So,  or  by  Mine,  la  Com- 
merzienrath  Three-Stars,  and  introduced  to  their 
acquaintances,  feels  perfectly  charmed  by  the 
amiability  of  such  society,  and  cannot,  or  will  not, 
comprehend  how  any  one  can  doubt  the  sincere 
love  of  art  entertained  by  its  members,  and  their 
profound  intelligence  ;  but  the  artist,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  whom  they  do  not  invite  and  recommend, 
is  filled  with  resentment,  and  allows  himself  not 
unfreque.ntly  to  indulge  in  lamentations  and  ti- 
rades, which  might  subject  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
calling  the  grapes  sour  because  they  hang  be- 
yond his  reach.  Yet,  both  praise  and  complaint 
are  justifiable,  only  they  are  not  properly  meted 
out  and  applied  ;  they  are  founded    partially  up- 

*  From  theL'Neue  Berliner  Musikzeiturjg.*' 


on  false  assumptions,  and  these  give,    rise  to    the 
in  oiToet  conclusions  and  opinions  formed. 

If  we  consider  carefully  the.  relations  of  musi- 
cians to  Society,  and  their  respective  influence 
upon  each  other,  we  shall  find  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  Society  is  far  from  deserving  the  reproaches 
directed  against  it  by  those  musicians  who  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  to  be  the  mission  of  artists  of  emi- 
nence lo  assist  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  in 
dependence  of  their  position  more  than  they 
hitherto  have  done,  because  they  arc  the  only 
persons  who  can  do  SO. 

In  former  times,  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment accorded  to  art  proceeded — and  in  the  case 
of  music,  exclusively — from  the  higher  classes. 
The  nobility  of  South  Germany  cultivated  music 
with  assiduity,  and  many  families  maintained  pri- 
vate musical  establishments  (Kapelleri)  of  their 
own  ;  it  was  the  members  of  this  aristocracy  that 
subscribed  to  concerts,  which  were  never  got  up 
unless  a  subscription  had  been  previously  opened. 
The  historv  of  the  greatest,  composers  shows  that 
the  patronage  of  the  nobility  exercised  the  great- 
est influence  upon  their  career — it  proves  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  question  .attentively  that 
Haydn,  who  conformed  cheerfully  to  every  turn 
of  fate,  anil  was  so  modest  and  amiable,  enjoyed 
in  a  high  degree  the  patronage  of  the  aristocracy, 
while  the  independent  Mozart,  who.  looked  the 
world  more  boldly  in  the  face,  is  always  com- 
plaining, in  his  letters,  that  he  has  to  worry  him- 
self to  no  purpose.  Beethoven  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  place  himself  on  an  equality  with  the 
aristocracy  ;  he  succeeded,  because  a  man  so 
grandly  endowed  by  nature  could  not  fail  to  take 
the  upper  hand  ;  how  far  the  little  word  "van," 
which,  before  the  decision  of  the  Landesgericld,\ 
was  regarded  as  a  predicate  of  nobility,  contribu- 
ted to  the  fact,  that  the  highest  aristocracy  treat- 
ed him  with  such  great  consideration,  and  even 
put.  up  with  his  outbursts  of  temper,  is  something 
to  which  we  mav  here  cursorily  refer — that  many 
members  of  this  same  aristocracy  were  sincere 
admirers  and  thorough  judges  of  music  ;  and  that 
they  would  have  recognized  Beethoven  as  a 
great  genius,  even  had  he  not  come  before  them 
as  "van  Beethoven,"  are  facts  that  cannot  be  con- 
tested ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
a  country  where  there  existed  a  separate  tribu- 
nal for  cases  affecting  persons  of  noble  birth,  the 
fact  that  the  great  musical  genius  was  of  fsup- 
posed)  noble  descent,  must  have  exercised  at  first 
a  verv  great  influence  upon  his  social  relations. 

In  North  Germany,  matters  always  wore  a  verv 
different  aspect.  The  higher  classes  there  had 
far  less  influence  upon  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  scarcely  troubled  them- 
selves about  music  at  all.  Even  the  example  of 
the  great  Frederick,  who  cultivated  music — in 
his  own  way  it  is  trucj — honoring  art  and  artists. 
found  no  imitators  among  the  aristocracy.  The 
middle  classes  have  been  from  the  middle  of  the 
last,  century,  the  patrons  of  music  ;  in  every  town 
of  any  importance  there  have  been  well-attended 
subscription  concerts,  and  it  was  not  in  the  capi- 
tals of  the  princes  of  North  Germany,  but  in 
Leipsic  and  Hamburgh  that  the  greatest  musi- 
cians and  teachers  resided  :  it.  was  to  the  latter 
city  that  Ph.  Em.  Bach,  among  others,  removed, 
though  he  held  in  Berlin  the  post  of  cemballsla  to 
the   great  monarch. 

This  short  retrospective  view  of  the  matter  is 
instructive  for  the  present  age.  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  exhibits  a  continuation  of  the  relations  for- 
merly subsisting  between  musicians  and  the  up- 
per classes.  Although  the  South  German  nohil- 
ity  no  longer  occupies  the  politico-social  position, 
in  which  it  gave  the  tone  to  all  artistic  relations, 
it  still  exhibits  a  lively  and  active  interest  in  any 
one  or  any  thing  of  importance  ;  and  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  higher  classes  in  the  North 
of  German)  manifest  a  far  greater  s\  mpathy  for 
art  than  they  manifested  in  former  times,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  art-life  is  still  situated   in  the 

I  In  his  action  against  his  sister-in-law. 

X  Zelter, in  his  Biography  in  Fnsch.  speaking  of  the  jrrpat 
Kite'  says  :  "The  pretensions  he  edvancKl  to  possessing  bet- 
ter raste  than  any  one  else  in  literature  ami  in  art,  his  system 
of  governing  hv  superior  power,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  insup- 
portable to  many  persons." 
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towns  inhabited  by  the  middle  classos  morp  ex- 
clusively ;  it  was  not  in  the  capitals  that  Hiller, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann  worked  and  labor- 
ed. The  musical  festivals  for  which  St.  Paul  was 
composed,  were  founded  by  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing towns,  and  while,  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  incentive  to  a  good  portion  of  the  artis- 
tic successes  achieved  in  the  South  still  proceeds 
from  the  higher  classes,  causing  those  successes 
to  extend  still  further,  there  are  good  reasons  tor 
asserting  that  most  successes  in  the  North  have 
forced  their  way  from  the  towns  to  the  capitals, 
and  that  it  is  the  great  reputation  first,  achieved 
by  composers  at  musical  festivals  and  at  subscrip- 
tion concerts  that  has  served  to  guide  the  elegant 
concert-public  at  the  residences  of  the,  different 
courts.  The  cases  of  very  great  virtuosos,  who 
have  played  in  empty  or  only  half-filled  rooms, 
but  who  afterimmense  successes  elsewhere  (Leip- 
sic,  etc.),  reported  here  (in  Berlin),  have  given 
concerts,  when  the  rooms  have  been  crammed  to 
suffocation,  and  still  continue  to  be  so,  arc.  so 
well-known,  that  it  is  immaterial  to  mention  par- 
ticular instances  or  to  cite  names. 

What,  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  ?  Simply, 
thus  much:  that  musicians  will  never  obtain  an 
independent  social  position  until  tlu.se  who  are 
not  celebrated  no  longer  endeavor  to  gain  what  is 
to  ho  obtained  only  by  great  reputations,  or  e  pe- 
dal tact,  in  no  way  cm tted   with   any   artistic 

excellence;  until  great  and  famous  artists  accu- 
rately gauge  how  much  of  the  homage  paid  to 
them  is  to  be  attributed  to  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  art,  and  how  much  to  be  put  to  the  account 
of  ostentation.  Tlicv  alone  stand  so  high  that 
they  can,  without  the  slightest  presumption,  ob- 
tain for  every  class  of  musicians  a  higher  position, 
by  strictly  preserving  their  own  place,  as  repre- 
sentatives ol  tic'  highest  order  of  art,  and  b 
allowing  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  homage  of 
Society  into  making  concessions,  from  which  mu- 
sicians occupying  a  less  eminent  position  suffer, 
though  they  themselves  do  not.  The  latter  are 
often  told  that  they  musl  be  contented  with  being 
simply  received,  and  musl  not  expect  the  treat- 
ment accorded  only  to  the  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers ol  then  profession ;  whoever  will  not  conform 
to  this  state  of  things  is  accused  of  overmuch  self- 
esteem— and  if  he  ever  truly  perceives  his  own 
position  and  rights,  he  cannot  say  that  the  charge 
was  altogether  unfounded.  Me  must  look  for  his 
place,  where  it  is  ungrudgingly  accorded,  in  mid- 
dle-class society.  If  he  succeeds  in  making  a  great 
reputation,  certain  circles  will  he  open  to  him  the 
moil-  readily  that  he  has  not  sought  to  penetrate 

into  them,  and  then it  is  his  duty   not    to  be 

presumptuous.  Generally  speaking,  let  bim  fol- 
low the  rule  of  conduct  which  Horace,  the  poet 
and  philosopher,  laid  down  for  himself :  It  is 
enough  to  pray  to  the  finds  for  what  they  give, 
and  what  they  can  take  away.  Let  them  accord 
me  life  and  what  1  require  to  maintain  it:  I  will 
myself  provide  evenness  of  mind. 

"Sed  satts  est  orare  Jorem  qusc  donat  *-t  aufert ; 

Det  vitiun,  det  opus,  tcquum  mi  aniiiuini  Ipse  parabo.*' 

H.  Ehrlich. 


UJusial  Carresjjmtkiue. 

f  Extracts  from  a  Priuati  I ,  "<  i  ) 
Berlin,  Jan.  31. — I  have  at  last  heard  the  two 
great  pianists.  I  went  Wednesday  evening  to  hear 
Rubinstein  at,  the  Singakademie  rooms.  The  hall 
was  full  ami  the  audience  enthusiastic.  Rubinstein 
began  with  the  Hummel  Septet.  Rubinstein,  as  "ill 
as  the  other  six  men,  played  as  nearly  to  perfection 
as  mortals  need  come  ;  with  just  the  amounf  of  ex- 
pression the  composition  demanded.  The  horn  in 
the  Scherzo  was  delicious.  Then  followed  sun:-  by 
Mendelssohn  ami  Schumann,  charmingly  sung  by  a 
Fraulein  something,  I  forget  her  name,  and  accom- 
panied by  Rubinstein.  Then  Rubinstein  played  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  in  E,  Op,  109.  The  first,  move- 
ment of  the  Sonata  is  rath-  r  more  than  an  ordinary 
mind  car,  take  in  .it  only  one  hearing,  even  with  Ru- 
binstein's playing,    hut    the    slow   movement   was    a 


thing  to  listen  to  on  one's  knees.  I  have  never 
heard  either  singer  or  player  give  so  much  expression 
to  music.  Rubinstein's  playing  was  perfectly  simple 
ami  unaffected,  even  in  the  most  intense  portions  of 
the  movement,  hut  it  went  to  the  soul  as  no  one's 
else  that  I  have  ever  heard  The  movement  is  very 
long  and  the  audience  grew  somewhat,  restless  to- 
wards the  last  part,  but  I  enjoyed  every  note  of  it. 

After  the  Sonata,  the  Fraulein,  whose  name  I  for- 
get,  snug  two  songs  by  Rubinstein,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  rather  dull,  and  a  most  bewitching  "Kinder, 
lied"  by  Taubert.  Then  Rubinstein  played  Mendels- 
sohn's "Variations  Se'rieuses,"  which  I  should  hnve 
enjoyed  more  if  I  had  not  got  a  piece  of  my  pro- 
gramme stuck  iu  my  throat,  which  kept  me  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly explosive  state  all  through   the   piece.     In- 

d 1,  Mine  Joachim,  who  sat   immediately  in   front 

of  me,  gave  such  unmistakeable  signs  of  rage,  that  I 
left  the  concert  and     id  a     imfortable  set  to   outside 

and  got  t1 bnoxious  bit  of  paper  out. 

Saturday  I  heard  Tausig  an-!  was  carried  away  as 
never  before;  this  time  by  the  all-subduing  magne 
tistn  and  animal  spirits  of  the  man.  The  programme 
was  Sonata,  Op  53,  Beetl  oven  ;  1  ■  Bach  ; 
F  ■■'■.-  S  mdo,  Mondclssohn ;  Barcarolle,  Bal- 
lade and  2  Mazurkas.  Op.  59  and  33  I  .  "  !«/"• 
forden  Tan  ,"  Weber;  the  whole  of  A', 
i    i    Schum  me  ;    Stand  hen 

S>  hubt  rt,  and  I  ;  I .  -/*.     I le  play- 

ed  the  Beethoven  Sonata  in  perfeel  taste  and    i 

ind  as  much  depth  of  feeling  as  the  composition 
callc  1  for.     He  took  tin-  Bach  Bout  i  Fast,  but 

the  effect  was  electric,  bubbling  over  with  good  na 
turo  and  fun.     His  playing  of  the  Mendelssohn 

W.I.I,!,,:!'-  •  •     ] 

have  evi  i  heard    The  'I  •  Weber  was  a 

very  brilliant  anil  taking  display,  in  which  the- 
perhaps  seven  notes  of  Tausig  to  every  one  of  Weber 

His  playing  of  the  Hungarian  Kim; ly  was  entrain- 

ant  to  the  last  degree  To  seo  the  man  sit  at  the 
piano  n  .1    CD.  Parker  does,  his   h.-ind- 

.,    :  animal  spir- 
its of  1  1 ,  and  hear  him  throw    ■ 
mil  arpeggios  by  the  handful,  in   tl  - 
ginning   pianissimo,    and   then    gradnalh 
until  he  gets  f 
into  that  I  have  never  heard  equalled,   and   all 
without  any  apparent  exertion  and,  above  all,  without 
any  "noisiness,"  is  an  experience  thai    I    would  not 
have  missed  for  tho  ti    rid        !i     is   one   of  the  few 
pianists  who  make  you  feel  how  easy  pianoforte 
ing  is.     And  what  is  more  wonderful   is    the    way  in 
whole  team,  so  to   speak,   in  the 
traces  nnil   never    becom  I   '  :ng  to 
what  Prof.  S.  calls   "outrageous."     lie   has    I      ■•'■ 
way  of  looking  up,  just  as  Aliile  Topp    has,    but  his 

ntimental  |  thai   is 
sentimental  i  nse)  that  at  first  it    looks   like 

looking  round  the  room,  and  gives  the  impression  of 
carelessness,  but  yon  soon  get  used  to  it. 

Sunday  afternoon  II.  and  I  went  to  Villa  I 
ami  heard  the  two  movements  of  Schubert's  "1 
ished"  iu  B  minor;  played  as  Schubert  himself 
r  it,  the  horns  beautifully  clear  and 
liquid  toned.  We  had  just  time  to  stop  and  hear  the 
first  movement  of  the  Beethoven  in  1>  minor,  (Xo. 
<!),  which  was  well  played,  though  the  orchestra  is 
too  small  to  give  it  tin-  effect  it  ought  to  have. 

Tuesday  evening  II.  and  I  went  to  an  extra  eon- 
cert  (that  is  one  with  two  soloists  ami  10  Sgr.  added 
and  beer,  supper,  and  cigars  subtracted)  at  Bilse's. 
A  Mile.  Krebs,  from  Dresden,  played  Mendelssohn's 
G-minor  <  'oncerto  very  well  :  a  little  sentimental  in 
the  cantahile  theme  of  the  first  movement,  but  very 
firm  ai:  !e  in  the  finale.     AHerr  Lotto 

played  a  not,  entirely  beastly  Concerto  of  his  own 
for  violin.  His  playing  would  hnve  been  a  greater 
success,  musically,  if  it  had  not  seemi  d  so  much  liko 
trying  how  near  he  could    tome    to   a   note   without 


hitting  it  ;  his  intonation  was  painfully  near  the  note 
without  ever  being  true.  The  orchestra  played 
Schumann's  grand  D-minor,  and  the  Scherzo  "F€e 
ilab"  from  II  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliette"  Sym- 
phony. Tin-  Germans  evidently  don't  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  Berlioz's  music  ;  their  performance  of  the 
really  spirituelle  and  captivating  movement  was 
wholly  without  ressm  t. 

Lowell,  Ft: it.  23 — The  new  musical  Assoeia 
tion  of  this  city,  called  "The  Lowell  Choral  Society," 
gave  at  Huntington  Hall  last  night  a  performance  of 
Haydn's  "Creation"  which  deserves  a  brief  notice, 
both  on  account  of  its  merits  and  of  its  faults.  As  I 
write  my  first  sentence  I  fancy  I  can  hear  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  expressing  your  regret  that  nil  the  out-of- 
town  societies  will  persist  in  doinu'  nothing  but  "The 
Creation"  and  "The  Messiah,"  and  in  a  general  wav 
say  th.it  I  sympathized  with  your  feeling  in 
tie-  matter      But  iii  this  instance,  as  the  organization 

Ul  upon  it-  fist  public  trial,  and  tint,  too,  in  a 
very  short  time  after  its  birth,  the  selection  was  un- 
lly  judicious,  for  a  majority  of  the  members 
had  become  quite  familiar  with  the  choral  parts  of 
"The  Creation,"  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
much  of  its  music  made  the  work  suitable  for  a  first 
l  •■  ■■.-.  of  the  policy  adopted  for  the  first 
concert,  this  statement  needs  some  qualification,  how- 
ever :  lor  tie-  Choral  Soci.-ty,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  did  not  choose  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
orchestra,  and  the  instrumental  score  was  delivered 
ovei  to  a  single  pianist,  Mr   George  1!   Allen.    That 

man  is  an  admirable  performer  and  did  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  mortal  man  could  do  under   the  circa m- 
rogramme  gave  the  soothing  infor- 
mationi  i    trument  was  an  "  Orchestral  Grand," 

which  it  certainly  was,  and  a  very  good  one  But  all 
things  together  did  not  compensate,  T  hardly 
nci  1  say,  for  the  terrible  thinness,  dryness,  and  inad' 
equacy  of  one  piano  iu  the  interpretation  of  Haydn's 
instrumental  music  It  was  bad  enough  in  the  eho- 
ru-'-s.  where  the  firm    support  of  tie:-    orchestra    was 

missed  ;    but  in  the  elaborate  descriptive  passa- 
lliant  fancy  of  the  cheerful  old  mas- 
ter runs  riot  in  a   thousand   delicately   wrought   and 

involved  instrumental   conceits,   the   need  of 
st  painfully  felt. 
(if  the  work  of  the  Society,  considered  as  a  Choral 
Society,  1  can  speak  with   not  a  little  satisfaction  and 
enthusiasm'       The  choruses  were  as  a    rule    rendered 
with  gi  precision  and  taste.     The  whole 

number  of  singers  was  about  two  hundred,  and  the 
volume  of  sound  was  impressive.  The  fir«t  chorus, 
"And  the  Spirit  of  God,"  was  finely  given,  the  fortis- 
simo on  the  hist  "light"  being  brought  out  with  great 
body  and  pnrity  of  sound.  The  beautiful  chorus 
"Awake    the   harp"    was   somewhat   unsteady   and 

in  places,  but  the  first  part  of  the    oratorio  was 

concluded  with  a  grand  and  stirring  perform- 
ance  of  "The  Heavens  are  telling,"  which  was  sung 
with  well  directed  enthusiasm,  with  earnestness, skill, 
and    splendid    fervor.       "Achieved    is   the   glorious 

and    the    final    chorus.    "Sing    the   Lord,    ye 

all,"  were  also  rendered  in   excellent   fashion. 
V-   gethei  the  Society  i-  to  la-  much  praised  for  at- 
taining such  a  great  degree  of  skill    and    slices-    so 
early  in  its  exisl   nee;  and  Mr,    S.   W.   Stevens,   the 
:!   ,   -ii,;  .-'id  conductor  under  whose  supervision  the 
work  was  carried  on,  deserves  to  be  commended  for 
gh  qualities  of  mind  and  temper  which  contrib- 
lasure  to  the  successful   consumma- 
tion. 

The  great  fin  It  of  the  occasion  remains  to  he  stated, 
and  the  interests  of  soui  m   require   that  it 

should  neither  be  concealed  nor  extenuated.  Instead 
of  engaging  competent  singers  from  Boston  for  tho 
difficult  solo  music,  the  solos  were  entrusted  to  the 
native  talent  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  the  great  airs, 
recitatives,  and  concerted  pieces  were,  as  a  rule,  man- 
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gled  in  tho  most  fearful  way.  I  cannot  pause  at  this 
moment  to  verify  my  figures,  but  I  believe  that  six 
or  seven  sopranos,  one  contralto,  three  tonors,  and 
four  basses  alternated  in  experiments  upon  Haydn's 
groat  airs.  Of  course  all  unity  of  vocal  effect  was 
lost  in  tho  solo  music.  Even  arch-angels  lost  their 
identity,  and  our  first  father  found  himself  two  "gen- 
tlemen at  once,"  like  a  sort  of  reduced  Cerberus.  The 
airs  and  recitatives  wero  generally  bad  enough,  but 
the  concerted  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  some  ducts 
in  the  third  part,  were  calculated  to  set  the  teeth  of  the 
least  sensitive  on  a  keen  edge.  Of  these  the  trio,  "The 
Lord  is  great,"  was  particularly  and  exceptionally 
trying.  The  great  airs  were  performed  as  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  he  under  such  circumstances.  Faults 
of  execution  were,  of  course,  very  great,  and  too  nu- 
merous to  be  separately  mentioned,  but  the  defects  in 
expression  were  simply  legion.  What,  indeed,  can 
be  expected  of  a  vocalist  of  ordinary  power  of  voice, 
and  of  very  ordinary  musical  culture,  in  the  render- 
ing of  such  airs  as  "Rolling  in  foaming  billows," 
"With  verdure  clad,"  "On  mighty  pens,"  and 
"Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone  1"  Very  little, 
of  course,  in  the  way  of  vocal  effect;  and  next  to 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  expression,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  mind  of  the  performer  is  entirely  tak- 
en up  with  the  efiort  to  get  through  his  notes  without 
serious  blundering.  As  a  result  we  must  have,  and 
in  this  case  we  had,  a  series  of  performances  where  bad 
phrasing,  indistinct  enunciation,  impurity  of  tone,  and 
general  roughness  of  execution  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
presence  of  inadequate  or  false  expression.  It  was  to 
be  noticed,  also,  that  several  of  the  performers,  and 
particularly  some  of  the  ladies,  took  liberties  with  the 
score  of  Haydn  of  a  nature  so  grave  that  they  would 
have  appalled  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  and  most  expe- 
rienced singer  of  the  oratorio  in  London  or  Dresden, — 
to  sy  nothing  of  Boston.  That  the  performers  did 
their  best  it  is  needless  to  say,  and  the  old  proverb 
declares  that  the  best  can  do  no  more  ;  bat  we  must 
regard  this  feature  of  the  concert  as  a  serious  mistake. 
The  presence  of  a  very  large  company  and  the  taking 
of  a  respectable  admission  fee  entitled  the  audience 
to  something  more  than  being  made  the  victims  of 
experiments  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  vocalists 
themselves.  And  the  assignment  of  the  9oIos  to  the 
Lowell  singers  could  not  have  been  properly  regard- 
ed as  a  means  of  their  future  culture  and  attainment ; 
the  effect  would  be  the  very  contrary  indeed,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  and  dangerous  to  an 
undeveloped  artist  than  a  struggle  in  public  with  mu- 
sic which  is  too  high  for  him.  We  augur  the  best 
things  for  the  fulure  of  the  Society,  however,  from  the 
successful  features  of  its  first  performance,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  profit  by  the  faults  as 
well  as  by  the  excellencies  of  their  rendering  of  "The 
Creation."  A.  c. 


ilmgljfs  lonrnal  of  Unsir. 
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Ninth  Symphony  Concert. 

Expectation  was  on  tiptoe  to  hear  the  new 
young  German  lady  pianist,  who  has  been  mak- 
ing such  an  impression  in  New  York,  and  this, 
added  to  the  other  great  attractions  of  the  pro- 
gramme, crowded  the  Music  Hall  even  more  than 
anytime  before. 

Overture  to  "Genoveva," Schumann. 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "Addio,  0  miei  sospiri,"  from 

"Orfeo."    (First  time) Gluck. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  op.  21. .  .Chopin. 
Maestoso.     Larghetto.     Allegro  vivace. 
Miss  Anna  Meblig. 

Alto  Airs,  arranged  by  Robert  Franz,  from  the  Italian 
Operas  of Handel. 

a.  "Giacch£  niorir  non  posso,"  from  •Radamisto." 

b.  "Son  confusa  pastorella."  from  "Poro." 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 
Heroic  Symphony,  No.  3,  in  E  flat.  .' Beethoven. 


Schumann's  Overture  to  his  romantic  Opera 
"Genoveva"  has  been  keenly  relished  each  suc- 
cessive season  of  these  Concerts.  This  time  it 
was  better  played  than  ever  before,  and  its  fine, 
delicate  fancies,  a.lbeit  of  a  mystical  and  brooding 
mood,  freshened  now  and  then  by  breezy  horn 
passages,  which  bring  the  woods  about  us,  found 
new  appreciation.  The  Symphony,  the  great 
"JEroica,"  has  no  fault,  found  with  it  except  its 
length,  the  sense  of  which  was  aggravated  this 
time  by  our  indulging  ourselves  with  an  encore 
after  the  Concerto.  The  first  two  movements 
(Allegro  con  brio,  and  the  "Funeral  March  on  the 
death  of  a  Hero")  were  admirably  rendered,  the 
wind  instruments  keeping  in  uncommonly  good 
tune,  and  all  moving  with  precision,  nervous  ac- 
cent and  good  light  and  shade  ;  and  it  was  plain 
from  the  stillness  and  the  intent,  glowing  faces 
that  the  hearts  of  the  great  audience  moved  with 
the  music.  The  Scherzo  also  went  not  badly.  At 
any  rate  we  did  not  fail  to  catch  the  strange  ex- 
citement of  its  multitudinous  low  murmur,  as  of  a 
people  on  the  eve  of  some  momentous  revolution, 
and  the  inspiring  proclamation  of  the  three  horns 
in  the  Trio.  The  Finale,  with  its  seemingly  ac- 
cidental, careless,  but,  as  it  proves,  very  preg- 
nant theme,  of  a  few  detached  notes,  and  its  rich 
growth  of  wondrous  variations  (which  we  heard 
likened  last  year,  when  it  was  played  under  Mr. 
Eichberg's  direction,  to  the  dropping  of  a  few 
seeds  in  the  ground,  and  the  springing  up  and 
spreading,  in  the  variations,  to  a  gigantic  tree)  — 
mingling  with  which  comes  in  a  haunting  melody 
from  the  Prometheus  music — was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, at  least  the  impression  of  it,  by  belated 
people  hurrying  home.  We  dare  not  say,  under 
such  circumstances,  whether  it  had  full  justice 
done  it  in  the  orchestra  or  not ;  it  certainly  had 
not  in  the  auditorium. 

Mrs.  Barry  has  gained  in  power  and  telling 
quality  of  voice,  and  only  lacks  a  certain  elastici- 
ty of  outwardly  impassioned  manner  to  carry  the 
impression  of  her  always  intelligently  conceived, 
carefully  studied,  and  sincerely,  finely  felt  deliv- 
ery of  noble  music  to  the  souls  of  all  her  audi- 
ence. As  it  is,  many  still  find  it  cold  and  (to 
them)  without  hearty  freedom  and  abandon, 
while  those  who  know  her  nearer  regard  the 
sentiment  of  her  singing  as  its  chief  charm.  She 
has  doubtless  something  yet  to  learn  as  to  the  best 
bringing  out  of  the  voice,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
she  will  learn  it.  The  Recitative,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  part  of  the  selection  from  Orfeo,  was  given 
with  just  feeling  and  expression.  Tbe  Aria — by 
no  means  equal  to  the  somewhat  hacknied 
"Che  farb" — is  rather  a  monotonous  composition, 
with  scarcely  any  modulation,  with  good,  honest 
passage  work  for  the  voice,  and  an  interesting 
figure  of  quartet  accompaniment,  joined  by  the 
oboes  only  in  the  interludes,  and  would  be  effec- 
tive with  a  great  voice  and  a  consummate  singer 
Mrs.  B.  executed  her  task  well,  though  the  piece 
rather  gratified  historical  curiosity  than  produced 
any  lively  sensation.  The  two  Arias  from  Han- 
del's obsolete  Italian  operas — specimens  of  many 
fine,  fresh  flowers  which  Robert  Franz  has  found 
still  alive  amid  the  rubbish,  and  tenderly  and 
skilfully  transplanted  so  that  we  may  know  their 
beauty  and  their  fragrance — were  well  contrast- 
ed in  character.  In  so  large  a  hall,  of  course,  and 
without  orchestra,  they  could  not  on  a  single  hear- 
ing tell  their  full  significance ;  although  Mr 
Leonhard's  masterly  rendering  of  the  admira- 


ble Franz  piano  accompaniment  were  a  fine  fea- 
ture, in  itself,  of  any  concert.  In  the  strong, 
impassioned  and  declamatory  melody  of  the  first 
Air  the  singer,  though  showing  a  right  concep- 
tion and  feeling  of  the  music,  was  not  so  success- 
ful with  her  audience  as  in  the  exquisite  "Son 
confusa  pastorella,"  which  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
pastoral  melodies  that  Handel  or  any  one  has 
written.  This  suited  her  peculiarly  and  made  a 
very  fine  impression. 

The  last  time  that  we  heard  the  Heroic  Sym- 
phony (in  the  first  concert  of  last  year)  it  was  in 
the  same  programme  with  a  piano-forte  Concerto 
(Chopin  in  E  minor)  played  by  Miss  Alide  Topp  ; 
this  time  it  was  followed  by  the  other  Chopin 
Concerto,  in  F  minor,  played  (for  the  first  time 
in  these  Concerts,  though  by  no  means  the  first 
time  in  Boston),  by  Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 

She  is  younger  even  than  she  looks,  not  more 
than  twenty-two.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  left 
the  Conservatorium  of  Stuttgart,  her  native  city, 
to  begin  her  concert  career  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  at  Leipzig,  where  she  gave  decided 
proof  both  of  her  own  remarkable  talent  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  her  teacher,  Prof.  Lebert.  That 
was  in  January,  1865.  Thence  she  made  the 
tour  of  the  German  cities,  everywhere  exciting 
admiration.  She  visited  London  during  each  of 
the.  four  succeeding  summers,  playing  the  round 
of  tbe  Old  and  New  Philharmonic,  the  Monday 
Popular,  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  besides 
giving  each  time  a  concert  of  her  own.  Mean- 
while the  Abbe  Liszt  had  become  interested  in 
her,  and  when  he  left  Rome  to  pass  a  few  months 
in  Weimar,  he  invited  her  to  come  to  him, — an 
opportunity  which  the  young  artist  of  course 
eagerly  accepted  ;  and  there  for  several  months 
she  played  with  him  daily,  going  over  her  whole 
repertoire  with  him,  and  reading  with  him  almost 
everything  a  quatre  mains.  We  have  not  heard 
Liszt  himself,  but  so  far  we  have  never  been  half 
so  much  interested  in  any  of  his  compositions  by 
any  of  his  interpreters,  as  we  have  been  by  hear- 
ing some  of  them  in  private  by  this  lady. 

As  Miss  Mehlig  came  upon  the  stage,  in  dress 
and  manner  very  modest,  in  figure  tall  and  slight- 
ly awkward,  without  the  slightest  air  of  outward 
demonstration  or  egotism,  her  face  beaming  with 
a  kindly,  honest  smile  of  real  German  and  sincere 
good  nature,  a  face  intellectual  enough  and  show- 
ing will  and  much  experience  for  her  years,  she 
had  already  won  the  sympathy  of  her  public  and 
was  welcomed  with  a  warmth  not  common  in  the 
Music  Hall.  As  she  became  absorbed  in  her  task, 
those  who  sat  near  enough  to  see,  were  struck 
with  the  glowing  musical  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance; the  genuine  artist  nature  revealed  itself 
unconsciously  there  as  plainly  as  it  did  in  the 
thoroughly  vital,  clear,  consistent,  admirably  fin- 
ished rendering  of  the  music  by  her  fingers. 

Those  fingers  in  their  action  wereJike  springs, 
faultless  in  their  accuracy  of  play,  crisp  and  elas- 
tic in  the  touch,  trained  to  the  perfection  of  teeh- 
nique,  and  with  what  seemed  an  absolute  equal- 
ity of  power  and  of  facility  in  the  two  hands. 
There  was  consummate  taste  in  all  the  phrasing, 
the  light  and  shade,  the  delicate  jioriture,  the 
heart-felt  cantabile,  the  bold,  impassioned  recita- 
tivo  declamation,  and  the  full,  broad,  swelling 
crescendos,  which  alternate  in  Chopin,  nowhere 
more  remarkably,  with  a  more  unmistakeable 
stamp  of  genius,  than  in  this  Concerto.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Larghetto,  her  touch  and  accent 
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hail  more  of  the  subtle  nervous  fire  and  fineness 
of  that  most  sympathetic  interpreter  we  everheard 
of  Chopin,  Otto  Dresel,  than  any  other  artist  we 
remember,  while  she  surpassed  him  in  the  power 
of  carrying  through  the  stronger  passages  with  a 
triumphant  evenness  and  firmness.  She  has  re- 
markable power  as  well  as  delicacy.  And,  best 
of  all,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  music  thoroughly 
possesses  her.  It  was  in  the  best  sense  interpre- 
tation, and  not  mere  exhibition  of  the  performer's 
virtuosity,  using  Chopin's  fine  creation  for  a  me- 
dium. Every  phrase  and  accent  of  that  compo- 
sition touched  the  right  chord  in  the  soul  of  every 
hearer,  so  that  the  music  became  life  to  them.  In- 
deed we  hardly  dare  to  speak  as  strongly  as  we 
feel ;  for,  if  we  did,  we  should  only  have  tosum  up 
all  in  a  few  words  of  Miss  Mehlig's  playing  upon 
that  occasion  ;as  thus:  There  is  no  good  thing  that 
cannot  heartily  be  said  of  it  ;  it  seems  to  unite  all 
the  nullities  of  good  piano-playing  ;  recalling  all 
the  good  playing  that  it.  ever  was  our  lot  to  hear 
— and  we  have  heard  Clara  Schumann  frequent- 
ly for  weeks,  and  Arabella  Goddard,  and  most  of 
the  famous  male  pianists,  with  the  exception  of 
Liszt  and  those  two  latest  sons  of  thunder,  Rubin- 
stein anil  Tausig, — we  cannot  feel  sure  that  we 
ever  ilid  hear  any  better  playing,  if  upon  the  whole 
as  good.  Of  course  in  point  of  ripe,  complete  ar- 
tistic character  and  culture,  we  will  not  compare 
so  young  an  artist  with  the  wife  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, or  with  many  others.  But  thisyoung  (i<-r- 
man  evidently  is  of  a  temper  that  implies  continu- 
al improvement.  The  Leipzig  critiques  on  her  de- 
but there  in  '65  predicted  the  most  genuine  success 
for  her, and  no  doubt  she  plaj  s  fir  better  now  than 
she  did  then.  At  any  rate  she  has  taken  captive 
the  best  and  largest  Boston  audience;  and  we  re- 
call no  other  instance  of  such  unqualified  unanimty 
about  an  art  1st.  The  orchestra  seemed  to  take  lire 
from  the  spark  of  such  true  genius,  and  accompa- 
nied with  unwonted  verve  and  delicacy.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  broke  through  its  usual 
reserve,  and,  being  imperatively  recalled,  Miss 
Mehlig  played,  without  accompaniment,  Liszt's 
transcription  of  the  Campanella  of  Paganini  in  a 
manner  more  effective  than  we  ever  heard  before. 


Chamber   Concerts. 

Mr.  ,1.  C.  D.  Parker's  fourth  and  last  Trie  Soi- 
ree wns  well  attended  by  the  lovers  el'  good  music, 
who,  all  of  diem,  in  that  sympathetic,  quiet  atmos. 
phere,  where  the  sincere  Ait  spirit  felt  at  home  and 
undisturbed,  heartily  enjoyed  the  well  selected  pro- 
gramme. 

Trie  In  O  minor Haydn. 

Andante,  with  Variations.     Adagio.     Presto. 
Serenade,                              ( 
The  Cheerful  Wanderer,       I Mendelssohn. 

Piano  Si. lo  :  Adagio  and  Rondo liu-sek. 

|  Serenade Pftschfce 

JLovalSong Kilcken. 

Trio  in  E  flat Schubert, 

Allegro.     Andante.     Scherzo.     Allegro  ruoderato. 

The  part-songs  were  contributed  by  the  Chickering 
Club,  some  dozen  gentlemen  of  fine  manly,  well- 
trained  voices,  "ho  have  not  escaped  celebrity,  al- 
though they  cling  so  fondly  to  the  shade.  It  is  the 
best  male  part-singing  to  he  heard  hereabouts,  to  say 
the  least  ;  for  a  remarkable  unity  of  spirit,  as  well  us 
of  voice,  seems  to  have  grown  upon  them.  The 
Haydn  Trio,  simple,  quaint,  transparent,  cheerful, 
full  of  unaffected  grace,  has  the  same  sort  of  interest 
with  all  the  others.  We  may  thank  .Mr.  Parker,  and 
him  almost  alone  in  these  limes,  lor  bringing  out 
several  specimens  of  these  "treasures  old"  fin-  our 
enjoyment.  He  plays  them  like  an  artist,  one  who 
knows  how  good  they  are,  though  to  the  pampered 
modern  taste  thev  mar  seem  common. 


Still  more  of  the  air  of  antiquity  seemed  to  hang 
about  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  from  a  Sonata  by  us 
sek,  with  its  wealth  of  minute  embellishment,  hut 
they  were  winning  through  their  grace  and  delicacy, 
which  the  pianist  tenderly  preserved.  The  E  flat 
Schubert  Trio,  op.  100,  the  great  Trio,  has  become  a 
sure  card  in  chamber  concerts.  From  beginning  to 
end,  through  all  its  four  movements,  it  is  a  happy, 
glorious  inspiration,  and  «orresponds  to  his  great 
Symphony  in  (.',  somewhat  as  the  great  Beethoven 
Trio  in  I!  flat  does  to  the  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was 
interpreted  by  Messrs.  Parker,  Listemann,  and 
IIeiniu,  with  all  the  verve  and  all  the  delicacy  one 
could    desire,    and    heard    through    with    unflagging 

zest. 

Mr.  James  M-  Tracy,  late  of  Rochester,  NY., 
cave  the  first  of  his  series  of  four  "Piano-Forte  Reci- 
tals," at  f  bickering's,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March 
1.  Mr.  Tracy's  excellent  programmes  make  us  rc- 
gret  that  we  were  not  able  to  attend.  This  was  the 
first,  (the  vocal  selection  being  by  Mr.  II.  WlLDE 

Sonata.     A  flat,  op  'J'',  Beethoven. 

(    a     Waltz  llrillianti-       E  flat,    op.  18.  Chopin' 

j    b.  Andante  Caprice,  op.  H .....Mendelsohn. 

A  V'enezln Oari 

Sonata.     P  minor,  op.  2,  No    1.. Beethoven. 

Concerto.  K  miner  op   ?.*....      Von  Weber. 

Mr.  T.'s  second  Recital  is  now  sei    down    for   the 

24th  inst.  ;  hut  as  the  first  Extra  Symphony  Concert 
I  I  roes  that  afternoon,  we  tru^t  he  will  he  able  to 
change  the  time.  The  programme  includes  Sonata. 
('  minor,  op,  1.1,  Beethoven  ;  Ballade,  A  (hit,  op  I", 
Chopin;  "Adelaide,"  Beethoven;  Sonata,  D  major, 
op  10,  Beethoven;  Sonata,  C  major,  op.  24,  Von 
\V(  ber. 

Mit.  c.viti.vi.n  Petersilea'?  first  "Reception" 
came  on  Friday,  Feb  ll      The  selections  were  these 

Serond  Symphony,  [First  Movement....  Beethoven. 

Concert  Arm,  "Per  questo  I  ells  Mi  .-:vr c 

Mr    M     W    Whitney. 

i  Berceuse ...  ....         .....  !hci  tn 

i  1. 1 rebel  to.  (rem  Concerto  in  K  miner [tenseit 

I     a  '.*  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  Ho  i- 

Me-  Lena  Bastrelter. 

Ti  aumerel Sfthumnnn 

The  Fisher's  Wife. Pete] 

Mi--  Le  ta  Id  v.  e.r 

s.,,.  at  a  Pathetique,    l':r-t  Movement] Beethoven. 

I.  \  Idio Donizetti. 

Mis.  Uastn  if.  r  and  Mr.  Whltnej 

The  concert-giver's  rendering  of  the  Symphony 
movement  (whose  arrangement  we  know  not)  was 
brilliant,  strong  and  clear,  reproducing  much  of  the 
orchestral  impression  vividly.  Nor  was  there  any 
technical  short-coming  in  the  Sonata  Pathetiqi  | 
which  he  generously  gave  the  whole,  though  we  have 
felt  more  of  the  pathos  and  the  poetry  thereof  from 
feebler,  less  trained  hands.  It  was  well  to  let  us  hear 
Schumann's  little  Allium  piece  in  its  original  and 
simple  form,  after  having  had  it  used  so  much  for  a 
study  of  orchestral  pianissimo.  Miss  Lena  Hastrei- 
Ti.it.a  pupil  in  the  N  E  Conservatory,  is  Irom  the 
Wet,  we  understand.  She  has  a  soprano  voice  ol 
noble  quality,  by  no  means  evenly  developed,  and  her 
execution,  though  considerable,  is  as  yet  crude 
Moreover,  Handel's  great  -ong  of  Faith  was  rather 
an  incongruous  element  in  such  a  programme.  Mr. 
Whitney's  rendering  of  the  bass  Aria  by  Mozart 
was  of  course  acceptable,  his  voice  and  style  are  al- 
ways noble  and  impressive. 

We  were  unable  to  attend  Mr    Petersilea's  second 

Reception,  of  which  the  programme  was    as  follows  ' 

Second  Symphony Beethoven 

i'.  ncerto  in  A  minor,  op,  s; Hummel 

Part-Songs,  The  Gay  Pilgrim   Mangold. 

Serenade  Polka  Ithodes. 

Two  Songs,  "She  Stood  by  the  Altar"         ....   Petersilea. 

The  Tempest.  Transcriptions  by  C    Petersilea. 

Sonata  in  A  minor Mozart, 

Part-Songs  : 

l  ...  1.  in  dwi  IN  throughout  our  I. in  1"   ...         Itu  ler. 
"With  Partner   !Uv" Me 

Morn — Lameotation  [by  request) . Gortschalk. 

Played  I  y  the  I  i  mposer.  at  bis  la.t  Concert 
Etude  in  C  major,  No  3  Rubinstein. 

We  hear  much  praise  of  the  pnrt-singing  by  Me-.rs 

Fn  /..  Fi.sskm.i  s,  i  '.oik  and  Ryder    (him   of  the 

voluminous  bass ) 


The  Complimentary  Concert  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney, last  week,  attracted  to  Chickering's  Hall  a  host 
of  his  friends, wdio  were  desirous  to  make  this  Concert 
the  substantial  compliment  which  Mr.  W.'s  services  in 
the  concert  room  so  richly  deserve.  The  prominent 
feature  of  the  programme  was  the  singing  of  the 
( 'bickering  (  Hub, whose  rendering  of  Four-part  Songs 
seem  to  us  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  delicate  that 
we  have  heard  from  any  organization  for  singing 
such  music  among  us.  Apart  from  the  great  excel- 
lencies of  the  voices  (for  this  Club  embraces  many  of 
the  best  known  and  best  of  our  resident  singers,) 
the  light  and  shade  and  expression  with  which  they 
give  their  songs  is  admirable.  Mr.  Whitney  sang 
several  songs  with  all  the  tine  effect  aud  success  which 
his  rare  voice  enable  him  to  give  to  them,  and  was 
most  warmly  welcomed  by  tho  audience.  Mis.  Bar- 
kv  contributed  several  songs,  among  them  "Che  ftiib 
senza  Eurydice,"  which  she  gave  with  great  heautv 
and  Hue  feeling.  Mr.  .1.  ('.  I).  I'auker  played  a 
.  -  io  by  Mendelssohn,  with  that  careful  and  ele- 
gant rendering  which  characterizes  all  his  public  per- 
formances. Altogether  the  programme  was  one  which 
in  its  composition  and  by  the  excellence  of  its  per- 
formance, gave  great  pleasure  to  the  large  audieDCO 
that  tilled  the  hall.  w. 

Next  in  Order.  'March  17,  (Thursd.)  Tenth 
■  Svmi'Ihinv  CONCERT,  l'art  I.  Overture  to 
"Iphigenia,"  Giuck  ;  Tenor  Aria,  from  the  same, 
sung  by  Mr.  Kreissmann  ;  Hummel's  Septet,  played 
Mr.  PsRABO  and  others,  l'art  II.  Symphony  in  C, 
No  _.  Schumann;  Cycle  of  Songs:  "Dichterliebe/ 
Schumann;  Overture  to  "<  Micron,"   Weber. 

Friil, hi  \St!i.  At  Chickering's,  4  p.m.,  Compli- 
mentary Matinee  to  Miss  MEHLIG,  by  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  Messrs.  Kreissmann,  Leon- 
HAiti)  and  Hi  i  it  fieri;  will  assist,  and  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  bear  the  distinguished  young  pian- 
ist in  selections  from  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Liszt,  &c.  ('rickets,  at  ^2  00,  at  ('bick- 
ering's, Ditson's,  and  the  Boston  Music  Hall). 

Tuesday,  22nd,  at  ('bickering's.  First  Evening 
Concert  of  Ernst  Perabo,  assisted  by  Mr  Kreiss- 

M  ANN. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  24th.  First  Fntea  Sympho- 
ny Concert  of  the  Harvard  Mus.  Assoc,  in  aid  of 
the  noble  project  of  a  "Boston  Art  Museum,"  where- 
in all  the  rare  collections  of  sculpture,  paintings,  engravings, 
architectural  models,  &  c  ,  in  this  vicinity  are  to  be  brought 
together,  for  the  free  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  all.  This 
institutinn  is  t.>  give  every  child  such  privileges  in  Art,  as  the 
Public  Library  hit.  r. Is  in  Literature  The  programme  will  In- 
clude BEETHOVEN'S  Fifth  Sympiijsy  and      Leonora"  Overture; 

Schumann's  I'iano  Concerto,  played  by  Ilino  Leonbakd,  and 
ether  choice  things  yet  to  t.e  named. 

March  31.  Second  Extra  Symphony  Concert,  in  Compli- 
ment to  the  Conductor  'Vim.  ZERRAHN.  M|S6  Mehlig  nill  play 
Beethoven's  E-fiat  Concerto.  Seventh  Symphony;  Mendels- 
sohn's "Meerestille"  Overture,  &c. 

l  -  .'  Saturday  Evrning.  Benefit  Concert  of  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Barry.  a--i-rc  1  to  Mi-s  Asna  MrmiG.and  other  distinguished 
nrli-H    in  the  Music  Hall. 

ITALIAN  Or  era,  under  the  management  of  Slgnor  Biscacci- 
asti,  opens  at  the  Bo-ton  Theatre  next  Monday  evening,  with 
/;  Tmvatore.  Fuust  comes  next,  and  then  (for  a  wonder) 
William  Tell.'  The  principal  singers  are  Miss  KelIOOO,  Miss 
Adelaide  Puilupps,  Miss  Amelia  Jackson  [new];  the  famous 

tenor,  LefRANC  [new]  ;    HABEUIAHN  and  SCSINl 


Farmington,  Conn. — Mr.  Klauser  (through  the 
medium  of  Messrs.  F.  von  Inten,  piano;  Theo. 
Thomas,  violin;  and  F.  Bergner,  'cello),  treated  the 
young  ladies  under  his  musical  charge  at  Miss  Por- 
ters School,  to  two  more  excellent  programmes  on 
the  23d  and  24th  alt.  These  were  their  forty-second 
and  third  cuucei  ts  of  this  kind  ;  the  selections  were  as 
follows  : 

Trio  in  D,  op    70,  So.  1 Beethoven. 

H,te.  in  the  Italian  style,  for  Piano Bach 

Sonate,  for  Violin,  in  G Porpora. 

I    Grave  sosteuuto.— Allegro  Puga.    'J,  Aria.     3,  Alle- 
gretto moderato. 

Waldscenen.     9  Clavierstueeke    op   82  Schumann. 

1.  Eintritt  2.  Jliger  auf  der  Lauer.  3,  Einsame 
Blume.  4.  Verrufene  Stelle.  ;'..  Freundtiche  I.an.l- 
m  haft      6,  Herberge      7,  Vogel  ais  Prophet.     s.Jag.l- 

iie.l       '.I.  A!., clued 

Adagio,  from  tie-      1  Concerto Goltermann. 
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Trio,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Velio,  in  B,  op.  52. 

Rubinstein. 

1,  Allegro.  3,  Presto. 

2,  Adrigio.  4  Allegro  ap passionate.. 

Trio,  a  minor,  op.  110 Schumann. 

1,  Bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  rasch.    2,  Rasch. 

3.  Ziemlich  langaam.  4,  Kr.Utig,mit  Humor. 

Son  ate,  lor  Piano.  In  A  flat,  op.  110 Beethoven. 

Sonata,  for  Violin,  in  G  minor Locatelll. 

Largo.     Atlemaniia.      Adagio.     Allegretto. 

Polonaise,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  26 Chopin. 

Valse  Caprice,  op,  60 Itaff. 

Trio,  C  minor,  op.  66 Mendelssohn. 

New  York.  The  fourth  Philharmonic  concert 
took  place  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  chief  pieces  performed  were  the  overture  to 
the  Magic  Flute,  unexceptionable  doubtless,  but.  fa- 
miliar almost  to  woarisomeness;  Schumann's  < i<  novi  - 
va  overture,  an  interesting  but  by  no  means  a  great 
work  ;  the  Great  C  Minor  Beethovan  Symphony, 
which  can  no  more  tire  one  with  repetition  than  can 
the  ocean  by  being  forever  blue,  which  only  excites 
fresh  wonder  at  every  hearing  and  fresh  reverence 
for  the  prodigious  genius  that  conceived  it.  Besides 
these  larger  pieces,  was  the  Russian  National  Hymn, 
arranged  by  Kummer,  for  a  violoncello  and  orches- 
tra, and  prefaced  by  a  noble  introduction  which  Mr. 
Bergner  played  with  his  accustomed  finish.  Tnis 
composition  of  Kummer's  is  like  the  mermaid.  Its 
beginning  is  symmetrical,  beautiful,  end  feminine, 
but  it  wiggles  off  toward  the  end  in  those  snaky, 
formless  convolutions  called  variations.  The  violon- 
cello is  an  instrument  of  complaint;  in  its  place  in 
the  orchestra,  it  takes  up  the  burden  of  sorrow,  or  of 
entreating  love,  or  of  hopeless  longing,  and  gives  it 
soulful  expression  ;  set  to  work  out  rapid  passages, 
diluting,  varying  and  ringing  the  changes  upon  an 
air  in  feeble  imitation  of  its  superior,  the  violin,  it 
becomes  trival,  and  forfeits  the  listener's  respect. 

A  quintet  of  flute,  oboe,  clarionet,  bassoon,  and 
horn,  the  composition  of  Julius  Rietz,  was  also  playd. 
These  are  all  soft  wind  instruments,  producing  tones 
that,  though  of  course  they  have  individuality,  still 
affect  the  air  in  the  same  way.  Such  a  combination 
speedily  becomes  monotonous,  and  nothing  but  great 
art  on  the  composer's  part  in  relieving  it  with  the 
other  instruments  of  the  orchestra  used  as  accom- 
paniment prevented  its  becoming  very  tame.  What 
Rietz  gained  bv  this  combination  was  a  lovely  unity 
and  blending  of  soft,  reedy  notes  and  harmonies  that 
soothed  the  ear  with  sensuous  beauty  like  the  mur- 
muring of  doves.  Finally,  it  remains  only  to  refer 
to  Mrs.  Davison's  singing  of  the  great  scena  and 
aria  from  the  "Ffeischutz :"  "Wie  nahte  mir  der 
Sehlummer."  The  lady  herself  is  from  the  West, 
and  has  been  heard  much  of  late  in  private  musical 
parties,  so  that  expectation  has  been  kindled  to  hear 
her  in  public.  Her  personal  graces  won  her  at  once 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  this  was  further 
assured  by  the  very  beautiful  quality  of  her  voice. 
So  sweet  and  delicate  and  delicious  a  tone  few  sing- 
ers that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  possess. 
There  was  no  trace  of  hardness  or  harshness  in  it. 
If  Mrs.  Davison's  ability  to  use  her  voice  were  as 
great  as  the  beauty  of  the  voice  itself,  we  should  have 
onlv  unqualified  praise  to  offer.  But  she  has  not 
yet  learned  to  sing.  Even  those  elementary  but  all- 
important  parts  of  vocal  method,  such  as  when  to 
take  breath  and  how  to  bold  it,  she  has  not  yet 
learned  ;  and  in  the  slow  movement  she  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  song  very  much  bv  this  faultiness  of 
method  and  finding  her  breath  exhausted  and  insuf- 
ficient to  hold  the  tone  out  to  its  proper  length. 
Mrs.  Davison's  voice  is  not  powerful,  but  this  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  purity  of  tone.  Her 
high  tones  are  especially  weak,  but  what  the  upper 
register  loses  the  tower  register  gains  ;  besides,  prac- 
tice will  add  a  note  or  two  and  strengthen  those  she 
already  has.  She  does  not  vocalize  well,  but  on  the 
other  hand  she  can  sing  a  cantabile  passage  delight- 
fully, and  that  is  what  a  singer  as  renowned  even  as 
Carlotta  Patti  is  incapable  of  doing.  In  a  word, 
Mrs.  Davison  does  not  possess  the  art  of  singing, 
but  the  soul  and  the  understanding  and  the  capacitv 
are  all  hers,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  well-directed 
application  to  make  her  an  admirable  artist. — Sun, 
1th. 

Miss  Anna   Mehlig   gave  a  concert   of  unusual 

interest  last  Monday  night  at  Steinway  Hall — as 
m  iv  be  judged  from  the  following  p?ogramme  : — 
Trio,  in  K  flat  major  {Miss  Anna  McMig,  Messrs. 
Wenzel  Kop;a  and  Charles  Werner).  Franz  Schu- 
bert ,  Grand  aria,  from  Tancredl  (Mdlle,  Clara  Perl), 
Kossini  ;  a  Fantasiestneck  ;  o.  Preludium  and  Fu- 
gue. R  minor  (Miss  Anna  Mehlig),  Schumann  and 
Mcndids^ohn  ;  Violoncello  solo,  ''Aria  and  Gavotte, 
(Mr.  C.  Werner,  organ  accompaniment  by  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan),  Bach  :  Spinnerlied,  from  "The  Flying 
Dutchman"  (Miss  Anna  Mehlig),  Wagner  ;  Violin 
solo,  "Adagio  irom  Concer/o"  (Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta), 


Mendelssohn  ;  Ariosa,  from  "La  Prophete"  (Mdlle. 
( Ilara  Perl ),  Meyerbeer  ;  II-  vameron,  grande  duo  for 
two  pianos  (Miss  Anna  Mehlig  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,) 
Liszt. 


Second  Concert  of  the  Church  Music  Asso- 
ciation.   (New  York.) 

The  second  concert  of  this  newly  organized  musi- 
cal association  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening.  So- 
cially speaking  it  was  unrfualified  and  brilliant  in  its 
success.  Musically  considered  it  was  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  though  imperfect  in  almost  all  its  details. 
And  this  we  say  without  the  least  desire  to  disparage, 
for  as  every  one  knows  who  has  any  musical  experi- 
ence, a  good  chorus  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  gath- 
ered together  on  a  day's  notice,  but  is  the  result  of 
long  drilling  and  much  patient  labor  on  the  part  of 
conductor  and  singers.  Dr.  Pech  has  the  elements 
of  an  admirable  choral  force,  and  if  they  will  work 
and  pay  more  attention  to  his  beat  and  less  to  their 
books,  and  if  the  incompetent  members,  of  whom  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say  there  are  many,  are 
sternly  -veede.d  out,  there  may  yet  he  -a  chorus  of 
which  New  York  may  be  proud.  The  basses  seemed 
weak  in  numbers  and  in  power — their  voices  lacked 
resonance,  especially  in  the  passages  for  basses  alone. 
Some  of  them  also  constantly  waited  for  others  to 
begin,  and  in  this  way  the  points  were  not  attacked 
vigorously.  This  was  true,  indeed,  of  the  whole  cho- 
rus. The  short  notes,  too,  were  not  usually  sung 
short  enough,  but  semi-quavers  were  dragged  oat  to 
quavers,  and  a  blurred  effect  thus  given  to  the  sing- 
ing. What  was  lacking  was  boldness  and  prompti- 
tude in  taking  up  the  parts,  courage  to  sing  out,  a 
more  careful  attention  to  the  rests  and  the  length  of 
the  notes,  and  an  implicit  following  of  the  beat.  If 
the  members  of  the  Church  Music  Association  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  resolved  themselves  at  once 
into  a  chorus  that  is  reallv  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
they  are  thoroughly  mistaken  ;  but  they  certainly 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  noble  work.  There  is, 
however,  no  roval  road  to  that  result  but  a  constant 
drilling  that  will  test  their  utmost  patience.  They 
have  already  greatly  improved.  So  has  their  leader, 
Dr.  Pech.  A  great  deal  of  his  extravagance  of  ac- 
tion was  left  off;  the  red  box  in  which  he  had  encas- 
ed himself  at  the  first  concert  was  happily  doneawav 
with  ;  and  although  he  still  found  it  necessary  very 
often  to  beat  the  time  audibly  upon  his  music  stand, 
yet  on  the  whole  there  was  much  more  ease  and  calm- 
ness on  his  part  than  on  the  former  occasion ,  and  con- 
sequently more  steadiness  on  the  part  of  his  singers. 
For  nothing  flusters  a  chorus  so  much  as  a  flustered, 
nervous,  and  demonstrative  leader,  and  nothing  gives 
it  so  much  confidence  as  a  composed  one.  The  ma- 
chinery of  leadership  ought  to  be  kept  out,  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the  chorus  could  only  sing 
without  any  conductor,  the  effect  would  be  immeasur- 
ably better,  but  since  it  must  needs  be  that  conductors 
shall  distract  the  eve,  while  the  ear  is  the  only  organ 
that  should  be  addressed,  let  them  at  least  do  it  as 
little  and  as  qnietly  as  possible.  Dr.  Pech's  prefatory 
comments  on  the  programme  upon  Meyerbeer's  Dino- 
rah  overture,  Havdn's  Sixteenth  Mass  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Hymn  of  Praise,  which  were  the  pieces  per- 
formed, were  in  excellent  taste,  instructive,  temper- 
ate, wise  and  just,  and  doubtless  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  with  which  those  to  whom  the  works  were 
new  listened  to  them.  The  Mass  was  much  better 
sung  than  the  Hymn  of  Praise.  In  fact  in  the  latter, 
the  singing  of  the  well-known  and  supremely  beauti- 
ful duet  and  chorus,  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord,"  was 
not  only  bad  but  positively  painful ;  the  chorus  was 
all  astray. 

I:  was  evident  that  the  rehearsals  had  been  too  few 
to  enable  them  to  master  the  work  laid  out  for  them. 
Some  of  the  solo  singing  was  very  good.  Mrs.  Davi- 
son whose  name  was  on  the  programme,  did  not  ap- 
pear. Mme.  Salvotti,  a  lady  of  whom  we  hope  to 
hear  more  in  the  concert  room,  sang  exceedingly 
well,  in  a  sweet,  clear,  round  and  sympathetic  voice, 
and  with  excellent  method.  The  cfiorts  of  Mr.  Leg- 
gart,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill,  and  Mr.  .Tewett  were  also  artis- 
tic and  praiseworthy.  The.  audience  complied  al- 
most unanimously  with  the  suggestion  of  "evening 
dress,"  printed  on  the  tickets,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Steinway  Hall  shone  more  resplendent  than 
ever  a  hall  or  theatre  did  in  this  city  at  any  public 
concert.  The  next  concert  is  to  be  given  on  the  ISth 
of  May.  The  easier  of  Beethoven's  masses,  that  in 
C,  is  to  be  performed,  and  also  the  second  part  of 
Oberon.  Mr.  Pech  makes  his  programmes  too  long. 
He  was  obliged  to  cut  nearly  half  of  the  Hymn  of 
Praise  at  this  last  concert.  And  his  audience,  other- 
wise well-behaved,  have  a  most  impolite  and  vicious 
habit  of  walking  out  in  great  numbers  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  latter  part  of  the  programme.  By 
so  doing  they  selfishly  mar  the  pleasure  of  all  who 
remain  to  the  end. — Sun,  March  5. 


Imperial  Bat  ices. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIBT   OF  THE 

L  .A.  T  DS  S  T      3VT  XJ  S  I  C  , 


Publinhril    by  Oliver  Dii.ou  &   Co. 


Vooai,  witn  Piano  Accompaniment. 

I  Love  Thee.  Duetto  for  Soprano  and  Alto,  or 
Tenor  and  Bass.  (English  and  Oerman 
Words).     4.     Ah  to  fj.  Schwartz.  35 

Written  in  the  admired  style  of  the  popular  German 
songs. 

Io  Vivo  &  T'amo.     (I  live  and  love  Thee), 

Duettino.     4.     F  to  f.  Campana.  50 

In  the  sweet  and  delightful  style  of  the    same  au- 
thor's previous  duetts,  so  justly  celebrated. 
Adieu.     Farewell,  my  own,  my  Native  Land.     4. 

C  to  e.  Abt.  35 

O  the  Happy  Days  Departed.     4.     D  to  f  sharp, 
(with  ad.  lib.  notes  for  Alto  or  Bass).       Abt.  40 
A  beautiful  companion  piece  to  uO  ye  Tears." 
A  Little  after  Eight.     3.     F  to  f.  Wdlman.  30 

"She  whispered,  if  T  came  at  night. 

She'd  watch  beside  the  gate. 
She  named  the  hour,  it  suited  quite, — 
A  little  after  eight." 

It  is  better  to  Laugh  than  to  Cry.     3.     C  to  d. 

Clifton.  30 

Good  advice  melodiously  given. 

Only.     Song.     4.     C  to  e.  Gabriel.  30 

"Onlv  a  face  at  the  window, 

Onlv  a  face,  nothing  more  ; 
Ye*  a  look  in  the  eve.  as  they  met  mine, 
Still  comes  to  me  o*er  and  o'er.1' 

Meet  me  when  Pay  is  Declining.     4.     G  to  e. 

W.  A.  Smith.  30 
A  graceful  ballad    with    chorus,   well   written,  and 
with  accompaniment  in  pleading  harmony. 

The  Sands  o'  Dee.     For  Alto.     4.     D  minor  to 

d.  Boot.  35 

The  Irish  King's  Ride.     3.     C  to  e.       E.  Phifp.  50 

A  wild  pathetic  hnllad  similar  in  style  to  ''Three 
fishers  went  sailing. '' 

Instrumental. 

The  Swiss  Maiden.     (Die  Sehone  Sennerin).     5. 

B".  Junqmav.  40 

A  lively  pleading  piece,  neither  difficult  to  read  or 
for  advanced  players  to  execute. 

Silver  Sprav.     5.     DA.  Ella  F.  Locke.  75 

An  original  Them  e  with  five  brilliant,  variations. 

Hocbzeit's-Klange.     (Marriage  Bells).    Waltz. 

5.  En.  Strauss.  75 

Destined  to  become  as  popular  as  all  the  other  favo- 
rite Dance  music  of  this  famous  composer. 

Titania.     Fantasia  de  Concert.     6.     F. 

Lefcbure  Wely.  60 
Containing    the    pleasing     characteristics     always 
found  in  this  author's  illustrative   pieces.     The   deli- 
cate runs  in  triplets  for  the  right  hand,  suggests    the 
tripping  of  fairies. 

Books. 

Vocal  Technics.  G.J.  Webb.  3.00 

A  progressive  course  of  75  Exercises,  Original  and 
Selected,  for  the  practice  and  development  of  Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor,  Baritone  and  Bass 
Voices. 

Exercises  which  the  author  has  used  many  years  in 
teaching  with  very  gratifying  success. 

The  Masoxic  Orpheus.  Botcard  31.  Dow.  3.00 
A  Collection  of  Hymns,  Songs,  Chants,  and  Famil- 
iar Tunes,  desimed  to  accompany  the  work  in  all  the 
degrees  of  Free  Masonry,  and  adapted  to  all  Public, 
and  Private  Ceremonies  of  the  Fraternity.  Arranged 
expresslv  for  Male  Voire*,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte. 

Listemann's   Method   of  Modern   Violin 

Plating.  Bernhard  Listemann.  3.00 

Founded  on  the  School  of  David,  Joachim, 
and  Vieuxtemps. 

The  author  is  a  well-known  master  of  the  instru- 
ment, aud  has  prepared  this  work  as  an  aid  to  begin- 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  hey  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  smjill  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  star), 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Mosio  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense  bfing 
two  cents  for  evesy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  consideration  oftliis  wonderful  work  nat- 
urally assumes  a  threefold  division.  Thus  if.  will 
be  to  speak  separately  of  the  narrative  portions 
sot  to  Scriptural  text,  of  the  choral  tunes  employ- 
ed i' ni t  these  most  in  inn  irely  with  the  pi  o- 

ph-'s  sympathy,  and  of  the  reflective  passages 
which  may  be  ai pted  as  the  composer's  com- 
ment on  the  sacred  story. 

English  .in  lien  :es  h  ive  loom  made  acquainted 
with  the  intermixture  of  the  narrative  with  the 
dramatic  form  in  Mendelssohn's  Si  Paul,  in 
Professor  Bennett's  Woman  of  Samaria, in  Mr. 
Sullivan's  Prodigal  Son,  and  in  Herr  Gold- 
sehmidt's  Ruth.  In  all  these,  the  story  is  told, 
and  the  several  personages  concerned  therein, 
whether  individuals  or  a  multitude,  step  as  it 
were  out  of  the  picture,  become  animated,  and 
appear  in  living  presentation,  speaking  each  his 
own  words,  and  expressing  his  ovvn  feelings 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  compo  i  i 
In  the  first  three  of  these  oratorios,  however,  the 
narration  is  assigned  by  turns  to  several  vi 
with  no  apparent  object  in  the  division  but  varie- 
ty in  the -musical  effect;  while  in  Herr  I 
Schmidt's  work,  the  Bach  model  is  closely  fol- 
lowed, the  tenor  voice  being  employed  through- 
out to  recite  the  history. 

In  all  of  these,  the  dramatic  portions  are  far 
more  copiously  developed  than  in  the  composi- 
tion under  notice,  wherein  the  solo  characters  are 
introduced  but  incidentally  in  the  recitative, 
never  having  to  repeat  a  single  word,  and  scarce- 
ly  ever  having  to  sing  a  rhythmical  phrase,  far 
less  a  distinct  movement,  such  as  the  two  songs 
ol  St.  Paul,  the  duet  between  him  and  St.  Bal 
nabas,  and  several  analogous  instances  in  the 
other  works  that  have  loom  adduced.  The  inci- 
dental choruses  are  indeed  somewhat  more  ex 
tended,  but  the  length  of  these  is  limited  by  dra- 
matic propriety  and  never  exceeds  what'  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  the  duration  of  the  em- 
bodied action  ;  and  where  the  words  are  reiterat- 
ed in  such  extension,  it  is  for  the  sake 
ing  the  vitality  of  the  scene  rather  than  for  that  of 
completing  the  musical  idea.  A  happy  insl  ince 
ot  this  is  where,  at.  the  last,  supper,  when  Jesus 
has  declared  that  one  of  the  twelve  will  betray 
him,  they  every  one  say,  "Lord,  is  it  1  '.'"  The 
astonishment  of  ail  at  what  they  regard  less  as  a 
suspicion  than  a  prophecy,  the  anxious  distrust 
of  some  in  their  own  weakness,  the  steadfast 
confidence  of  others  in  the  devotion  they  feel  for 
their  divine  master,  the  loving  eagerness  of  each 
to  avert  from  himself  the  imputation  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  fulfilling  ii — such  is  die  various  expres- 
sion given  to  the  heartfelt  question  as  it  passes 
from  lip  to  lip,  lint  is  not  more  often  uttered  than 
it  may  have  been  on  the  actual  occasion  the  evan- 
gelist describes.  The  moment  is  perpetuated  in 
Leonardo's  great  picture  of  this  incident,  where- 
as here  it  is  as  Hooting  as  in  real  lite;  both  pre- 
sentations of  the  subject  are  true,  and  they 
exemplify  the  different  functions  ami  applications 
of  the  two  arts  by  which  they  are  rendered. 

There  needs  some  amount  of  reverence  on  the 
part  of  the  auditor,  for  the  work  anil  still  more  for 
the  subject,  to  secure  him  against  any  feeling  ol 
strangeness  in  a  singer's  rising  to  utter  a  single 
ejaculation  perhaps,  or  a  complete  sentence  at 
most,  which  if  unrightly  regarded  may  lie  sup- 
posed to  interrupt  rather  than  to  continue  and 
vivify  the  narrative.  An  auditor  of  tl 
day,  hearing  tiie  oratorio  not  in  a  church  but  in  a 


concert-room,  ami  habituated  to  the  forms  a: 
much  as  the  i    of  such  a  locality,  m 

liable  to  so  nn-o.oio.ivo  the  author's  pur|  o  e  am] 
its  fulfilment  :  but  in  this  ease,  the  custom  of  the 
whole  Christian  era  would  ti    '  nst  I  em,  for, 

as  has  I n  shown,  it  has  been  the  Church's  wont 

from  primitive  times  to  set  forth  the  relation  after 
this  particular  manner,  and  Bach's  treatment  ol 
the  text  differs  only  from  Ions  established  prece- 
dent in  the  admirable  truthfulness  and  tie-  heart- 
searching  expression  with  which  he  declaims  the 
whole,  as  distinguished  from  tin/  bald  chanting 
of  Roman  usd  and  the  scarcely  more  impre  ive 
recitative  of  earlier  Lutheran  mi 

The  single  bass  line  with  figures    indical      tl 
thestra  throughout  t'..    poi  tion  of 
the  work,  a  device  for  giving  full  freedom  to  the 
recitation  and  the  utmost  clearness  to  his 
enunciation.     Ho  ii  not   supposed,  however,  that 
the  composer's  purpose  or  the  efTu  :l   of  tin 
mil  performance  would  ho  in  any  way  reprc 
ed  by  the  Ens  .'ing  I  ce- 

itative  on  a  violoncello  and  a  doul  md  as. 

•  the  articulati f  tl 

ticulai  ly  to  the  f  m  or  r.   It  must  have  been  i '. 
il  o..|  tainh  was  Handel's  to   aeeom 
recil  itivo  upon  the  liarps'u  h 

upon  a  vci '.  i   of  the   organ 

and  to  allow  the  bowed  instrument  to  suppoi  t  i  be 
has«  notes  only. 

With  the  richer  tone  of  the   pianoforte    ti   re- 
place  that  of  its  .  pri  0-,    an  improve- 

ment ii].  on  the  original  effect  may  be  m  id  is 
present  day,  v>  hich  may  be  still  a  to  it. 

giving  all  the  required  assistance  to  the  voice  of 
the  changeful  harmonies  which  mark  and  mo,; 
delicately  coloi  sense,  an  I 

pres  niiiiLT  v.  iih  cleat  ness    and    amp!.'    foi 
sometimes  I  tanccs 

separate  the  sentences  and   illustrate    their   pur- 
port.    A  remarkable  example   ot'  such    pa 
and     :'  the  rigid  rest  riot  ion  ot  means  \  n  th.  ir  pre- 
oi,  is  in  the  desei  iption  of  the   rending  of 
the  t.  and    the 

miraculous  manifestations  that  sir...  1  the  death 

upon  the  cross.      The  some  is    most     vividlj    i 
ceived,  and  is  highly  ]  le  in  its]   irtrayal; 

o  might  marvel   that    greater  instrumental 
irees  were  not 
pros-ion  of  the  musical  i  leas,  were  on.-  too  short- 
sighted to  penetrate    the    truly    i  n  pose 
that  induced  this  reticence  ot'  mo  u 

i  In   explanation  liesti  a!  cc  i 

that  the  instruments  are  reserved  for  i 
ject.  The  words  sp  iken  by  Jesus  throughout  the 
narrative,  and  these  words  only,  a  i  npanied 
by  all  the  string  instruments,  and  mostly  in  long 
su st  aii i o.l.  wi.loly  dispersed  chords.  This  arran  i  ■- 
nooit  conspicuously  distinguishes  the  personality 
of  the  Divine  Being  from  everything  that  sur- 
rounds it.  investigating  it  with  a  glory  fully  as 
significant  as  the  impo  pability  which   is 

employed  to  the  same  end  in  the  old  pictures, 
and  imposing  a  sense  of  his  preternatural  cl 
ter  whenever  he  takes  part  in  th.-  action.  <>ne 
ai  o  it  Init  lie  amused  at  tie-  simplii  ity  ot"  • 
great  masters  who  found  it  neeess  i  to  encircle 
the  h  'ad  of  the  Saviour  with  a  glory,  that  of  the 
Virgin  with  a  nimbus,  and  to  make  two  h  >rns  of 
light  issue  from  the  head  of  Moses,  in  ordor  to 
distinguish  those  personages  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spectal 

Now,  however  strong  may  have  been  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  these  living  beings  upon  all 
around  them,  however  sensitive  all  around  may 
have  1 n  to  their  preternatural  power,  such  in- 
fluence must  have  been  exercised  upon  the  inner 
otsnoss,  and  not  upon  the  sensuous  perci  p- 
tion — the  witnesses  must  have  felt  the  light 


within,  no!  seeing  its  i  sternal  radiation.  • 
-noil  :i  mctapln  sical  •  ii  'el  as  m  i  I  have  prevail- 
ed among  the  men  who  hoard  the  uttered  speech 
of  Jesus,  i-  that  induced  by  the  distinctive  ac- 
companiment of  his  words,  which,  marks  thorn 
...  ty  that     Urn        I  ol   w  ho  may  be 

unable  to  define,  and  can  never  obtrude  itsell  as 
a  svmhol  out  ofnaturc  and  beyond  truth. 

A  pointed  exception  from  this    design    ot' more 
richly  i)  ing   the    v.  nrds   of  .1,  sus    than 

those  of  the  other  speakers,  and  an  exception  that 
is  more  remarkable  because  ot'  the  great  ii  ipor- 
•  r  e  and  infinite  pathos  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, oiid  t  he  peculiai  beauty  i  i  lie  setting.  j<  \n 
tl  o  treatment  ol  the  let  exel  on  ition  of  the  .Kino 
Sim  iur.  II  'i  e.  with  i he  accompaniment  of  the 
il v,  th"  I  lebrew  words,  "  I'.  i.  Eli, 
lama  lama  sabaehthani,"  are  declaimed  bv  Jesus 
with  till  •  1  li il  ■  •      _■  md  then,  tic  Ev  ingc- 

rela'.ion,  and  gives  the  ti  ansla- 
tii.n  ofthp  text  to  'h..  -anie  urn-!  m!  phrase  trans- 
posed a  fourth  higher,  'the  intensity  of  the  pas 
■  ooo  eased  by  the  transp  isit mo. 
and  thus  the  words  in  the  language  understood 
by  the  audience  are  so  ion  hud    as    I 

oi,  I  yet  1     If;,   to    tn  ngthen  the   eflei  t  of 

the    I  [ebl 

l  .-.iter  length  ot"  the    speeches    i  f  Ji  sus 

than  ol       ■  '  o       the   important 

rinal  significance  of  several  of  them,  givi 
prominence  to  this  character  over  every  other 
that  comes  forward  in  the  narration,  and  entail  a 
diar  tool  most  grave  responsibility  upon  the 
singer  who  sustains  it.  At  the  revival  of  th*  or- 
atorio in  Berlin,  the  arduous  task  fell  upon  K  1- 
v.  i-  1  I  )evi  'unit,  v,  j   i    .;■_,  ited    the   repro- 

n  of  the  work  in    public,    .and    shared  with 
Mendelssohn  all  the  difficulties  of  that  undertak- 
•    ■  divided  with  him  the  renown  of  its  ac- 
Tlio  two  ardent   friends   and  en- 
thusiastic musicians  brought    their  double  intelli- 
pon  the  interpretation  of  the  great 
artist's  meaning;  and  to  emulate  the  pains  spent 
upon  the  part  In'  Devrient,  who,  having    no   tra- 
dition to  guide  him.  may  he  called  its  secon  I 

■ .  will  ho  worthy  ot'  the  great,  -t  singer  that 
(an  undertake  il  after  him. 

It  is  to  speak  now  of  the  treatment  of  the  cho- 
ral tunes  dispersed  throughout  the  oratorio, — 
those,  namely,  intended  to  he  sung  by  the  con- 
gregat  there  are  some   included    in  what 

have  been  defined  a-  the  reflective  passages, 
where  they  are  intermixed  with  other  and  totally 
distinct  melodies,  and  are  so  elaborated  as  to  ren- 
der t!ie  performance  possible  only  to  members  of 
an  organized  choir.  As  his  been  said  earlier  in 
these  remarks,  the  tunes  alone  can  have  been 
sung  by  the  people,  while  the  harmotiv  was  sus- 
tained by  the  trained  chorus  with  one  or  both  or- 
gans,  and  sometimes  with  one  or  both  orchestras. 
i  character  of  this  harmony,  therefore,  is  not 
that,  we  may  presume,  which  the  author  would 
generally  have  empl  iyed  in  writing  for  popular 
use,  when  the  tunes  are  sung  in  the  ordinar)' 
Service,  tin  the  contrary,  instead  of  giving  the 
[est  expression  in  the  harmonization  which 
might  be  applicable  to  each  entire  hymn,  the  .aim 
here  has  obviously  been  to  paint  tie  purport  of 
o'ar  verso  that  is  selected,  and  to 
make  this  so  far  as  p  >ssiii|e  an  illustration  ot'  the 
point  of  the  narrative  at  which  it  is  inserted. 
With  what  a  masterhand  this  aim  is  accomplish- 
ed, no  technical  description  can  sot  forth.  A 
k  ten  sons  ■  ot'  musical  I  e  mty,  and.  still  more,  of 
poetical  fitness,  is  a  better  guide  to  the  compre- 
hension of  tins  admirable  portion  ot  the  oratorio, 
than  can  be  any  amount  of  knowledge  of  rules 
and  principles.  It  must  have  been  a  most  pecu- 
liar effect  upon  tic  singers,  if  they  were  gifted  to 
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any  extent  with  musical  susceptibility,  when  they 
founfl  the  character  and  expression  of  their  well- 
known  tunes  qualified  by  the  accompanying  har- 
mony, and  when  they  found  these  tunes  with  the 
selected  verse  of  the  hymns  thus  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  situations  where  they  are  intro- 
duced. We,  strangers  to  the  tunes  and  to  the 
words,  can  never  experience  this  effect  ;  hut  we 
in  iv  well  suppose  its  nature  and  its  extent,  and 
we  may  wish  if  not  hope,  that  sonic  day  some 
inseparable  hymns  and  tunes  may  become  so  fa- 
miliar in  England,  that,  should  a  future  Bach 
arise,  he  may  have  a  like  effect  within  his  reach. 

One  tune  occurs  four  times  in  the  course  of  the 
oratorio,  I  presume  to  four  different  verses  of  the 
same  hymn.  As  No.  21,  it  begins,  "Acknowl- 
edge me,  my  Keeper,"  and  it  follows  the  promise 
of  Jesus,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  go  before 
his  disciples  into  Galilee,  when  lie  shall  lie  risen 
again.  As  No.  23,  the  first  words  are,  "I  will 
stay  here  beside  Thee,"  and  it  occurs  as  a  com- 
ment upon  St.  Peter's  second  protestation  that  he 
never  will  deny  his  master.  As  No.  53,  the  first 
line  in  the  English  version  reads,  "Commit  thy 
ways,  0  pilgrim,"  &c,  and  succeeds  the  account 
of  the  silence  of  Jesus  upon  Pilate'sinterrogation. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  set  to  the  words,  "O  Head  all 
bruis'd  and  wounded,"  as  No.  63,  and  is  there 
sequent  upon  the  mockery  of  the  soldiers,  when 
they  strike  their  enrobed  prisoner  upon  the  head 
with  a  reed. 

This  fourfold  use  of  the  tune  mav  have  been 
because  of  the  pertinence  ol  the  words  associated 
with  it  to  the  several  situations  of  its  introduction  ; 
may  have  been  because  of  the  beautv  and  the 
susceptibility  of  various  treatment  of  the  tune  it- 
self; and  may  have  been  because  of  the  tune's  re- 
markable popularity.  That  it  possessed  and  still 
possesses  such  popularity,  is  evidenced  bv  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  in  the  works  of  German 
composers,  such  as  Schein  (1G27),  Graun  (1755), 
and  many  others,  from  the  time  of  its  first  adop- 
tion in  the  Lutheran  Church  till  our  own.  I  say 
adoption,  because  it.  is  one  of  the  countless  in- 
stances, as  common  in  Germany  as  in  England, 
of  the  appropriation  of  secular  tunes  to  sacred 
use,  this  having  been  a  great  favorite  in  the  six- 
teenth century  as  a  love  song,  "Mein  G'muth  ist 
mir  verwirret,"in  which  character  it  was  harmon- 
ized for  five  voices  by  II.  L.  Hasler,  in  1601. 

The  rhythmical  modification  that  the  tune  has 
undergone,  while  retaining  its  original  melodic 
intervals,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  appears 
strangely  as  strongly  to  contradict  the  supposition 
that  rhythm  is  a  highly  essential,  if  not  the  chief 
element  of  musical  popularity;  but  here  is  not 
place  for  discussing  the  question,  which,  however 
interesting  in  itself,  is  irrelevant  to  the  main  sub- 
ject before  us.  Let  us  return  to  Bach,  and  ob- 
serve that  he  has  given  the  tune  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent keys  as  the  times  of  its  occurrence,  and 
thus  somewhat  varies  its  effect ;  and  that  the  last 
twice  he  has  wonderfully  diversified  its  character 
by  his  different  harmonization,  fitting  it  thus  to 
the  reverential  sorrow  and  the  keen  anguish  of  the 
respective  situations.  Thus  we  have  it  in  E,  in 
E  Hat,  in  1),  and  in  F.  All  the  four  arrange- 
ments have  one  point  in  common,  a  point  of  The 
utmost  tenderness,  that  implies  loving  and  lonsring 
as  fully  as  music  can  express  them  ;  this  is  the 
use  of  a  second  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  sub- 
dominant,  which  accompanies  the  penultimate 
syllable  of  the  fifth  line  of  each  stanza.  What 
power  is  there  in  the  happy  application  of  a  sin- 
gle harmony,  to  conjure  up  images  all  but  palpa- 
ble, thoughts  that  seem  to  run  to  the  mind's  limits, 
and  feelings  that  become  our  very  own  by  the 
strong  [lower  of  sympathy. 

Another  tune  is  twice  employed.  It  is  assign- 
ed to  the  congregation  with  the  words,  "Say, 
sweetest  Jesu"  (Herzliehster  Jesu,)  when  its  plain- 
tive strains  bespeak  our  sorrow  at  the  Saviour's 
first  announcement  that  his  crucifixion  will  follow 
the  feast  of  the  Passover — our  sorrow,  because  we 
who  sing  ami  we  who  hear  are  assumed  to  lament 
his  sufferings  as  mud,  as  repent  the  sin  for  which 
they  were  borne.  It  occurs  again,  but  there  for 
the  select  choir  only,  interspersing  the  infinitely 
pathetic  tenor  solo,  No.  25.  "O  grief,"  which  re- 
flects upon  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 


To  describe  its  treatment  here,  reference  must 
be  made  In  the  manner  of  performing  the  choral 
tunes  in  Lutheran  churches,  of  which  manner 
this  treatment  is  an  extension.  The.  manner  may 
be  believed  and  perhaps  proved  to  have  been  deriv- 
ed in  the  Reformed  Church  from  Roman  use,  and  is 
possibly  aremnantof  the  earliest  form  of  metrical 
music.  A  pause  is  made  at.  the  end  of  each  line 
of  the  verse.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  singing 
of  metrical  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  Church  of 
England,  anil  such  must  be  if  the  original  broad, 
massive  effect  is  to  be  preserved  to  our  old  grand 
psalm  tunes.  In  German  use,  however,  the  pause 
is  lengthened  from  a  mere  breathing  pointto  a  de- 
cided interruption  of  the  rhythm;  and  the  long 
sustained  note  ot  the  voices,  or  their  silence  be- 
tween the  final  and  the  initial  note  of  one  and 
the  following  line,  is  accompanied  or  filled  up  by 
an  interlude  on  the  organ. 

These  interludes  are  for  the  most  part,  necessa- 
rily, but  florid  passages  upon  one  continued  har- 
mony, and  are  improvised  by  the  player.  Their 
extent  is  sometimes  amplified  on  more  important 
occasions,  and  nearly  always  in  written  composi- 
tion of  which  a  choral  is  the  groundwork.  The 
widest  application  of  this  form  is  the  Fugue  upon 
a  Canto  Fermo,  wherein  the  contrapuntal  elabo- 
ration of  an  independent  subject  intersperses  the 
several  strains  of  some  standard  tune,  and  is  even 
continued  as  accompaniment  while  these  strains 
are  sung  or  played.  Its  employment  is  less  fre- 
quent now  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  contra- 
puntal device  was  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  ele- 
ment of  the  musician's  art ;  but  there  are  enough 
specimens  now-a-days  to  prove  its  applicability 
to  modern  means,  and  examples  of  its  use  consti- 
tute a  chief  part  of  the  riches  of  the  past. 

The.  chorals  throughout  the  oratorio,  of  which, 
according  to  the  original  design,  the  congrega- 
tion were  to  sing  the  tune,  have  the  old  pause  at 
the  end  of  each  line,  during  which  either  some 
extempore  passage  or  only  a  sustained  chord  is  to 
be  played.  Three  of  the  reflective  pieces  com- 
prise choral  tunes  which  are  more  or  less  elabo- 
rated, as  has  now  been  described  ;  for,  althouch 
there  be  no  fugue  in  the  entire  work  ;  although  it 
be  remarkably  free  for  its  author  in  its  general 
structure,  there  is  to  remember  that  counterpoint 
was  the  art  atmosphere  of  this  composer  whence 
he  drew  his  very  breath  of  Hie,  and  that  compli- 
cation was  as  clear  to  his  singularly  perfect  sense 
of  order  as  his  simplicity  to  other  men's  minds  ; 
and  that  thus,  while  he  totally  eschewed  the  fu- 
gal  form  of  composition,  he  had  manifold  other 
means  of  elaboration  at  his  command,  and  showed 
them  to  be  exhaustless  by  their  various  applica- 
tion. 

(To  be  continued). 


Concert  of  the   Church   Music  Association. 

(From  Watson's  Art  Journal,  New  York,  March  5. ) 

The  second  concert  of  the  first  season  of  the  Church 
Music  Association  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  1.  Contrary  to  the  expec 
tations  of  many,  who  believed  that  the  interest  in  this 
association  would  die  out  after  the  first  concert,  the 
attendance  was  much  larger  and  still  more  brilliant 
on  [his  occasion  ;  and  it  was  evidently  esteemed  as  a 
society  affair,  in  the  success  of  which  every  one  pres- 
ent, was  interested.  An  audience  of  such  sterling 
worth,  and  of  such  high  social  standing,  has  not  heen 
gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  an  opera  house 
or  concert-hall  for  many  years  past,  and  we  accept 
this  demonstration  as  an  indication  of  the  advance 
which  music  and  musicians  have  made,  in  point  of 
influence  and  social  standing,  in  this  community. 
We  do  not.  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  mere  wealth 
of  those  who  originated  and  those  who  sustain  the 
Church  Music  Association,  for  wealth  is  not  neces- 
sarily allied  to  education  and  intelligence  ;  but  in  this 
instance,  the  promoters  of  this  association  are  found 
among  the  oldest  and  most  influential  families  in  the 
city — among  those  bred  up  amidst  the.  luxuries  and 
refinements  of  life,  both  mental  and  physical,  whose 
tastes  have  heen  cultivated  and  matured  by  travel, 
and  refined  bv  habits  of  education  and  association, 
and  who  would  naturally  he  the  promoters  and  the 
fosterers   of  art  in  every  department. 

That  such  an  association  should  have  sprung  up 
from  such  a  source,  cannot  but  be  a  suhject  of  solid 
satisfaction  to  all  who  have  the  interest  of  music  ear- 
nestly at  heart ;  for  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  where  the  I 


intelligent  and  the  wealthy  evil an   active  im    est 

on  some  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  tin.. 
recognize  in  ii,  at  once,  something  worthy  of .  pei  ial 
consideration  ;  something  to  he  admired  and  ™  n 
vnted  ;  in  short,  something  to  lie  followed.  Like  su- 
perior  apes,  the  instinct  of  imitation  winch  prompts 
our  first  tottering  footsteps  clings  to  us  through  life, 
giving  direction  to  our  aspirations  for  the  better  or 
the  worse,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  educa- 
tion or  ho surroundings.     .May  we  not  hope,  then, 

licit  the  example  afforded  by  the  success  of  the 
Church  Music  Association  will  be  followed  in  other 
directions  ?  That  in  other  classes  of  society  similar 
societies  will  he  established,  less  expensive  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  public  performances,  but  having  the 
same  end  in  view  :  the  promotion  and  the  extension 
of  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  true  and  beautiful  in 
music. 

What  a  rebuke  to  our  existing  choral  societies  is 
the  career  of  this  five-month  old  Church  Music  Asso- 
ciation! Green,  inexperienced,  practically  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  class  of  music  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform,  they,  the  members,  by  their  energy,  ear- 
nestness, enthusiasm,  and  intelligence,  and  by  th  ir 
good  faith  in  attending  rehearsals  and  concerts,  have 
accomplished  more  in  their  brief  association  life,  than 
the  others  have  achieved  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  There 
is  much,  to  be  sure,  in  thorough  breeding — blood  and 
brain  will  tell.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  having  a 
conductor  as  earnest,  enthusiastic,  uncompromising, 
and  as  conscientious  as  Dr  James  Pech  has  proved 
himself  to  he;  still  without  qoodjhith  on  the  part  of 
the  society,  his  individual  efforts,  however  strenuous, 
would  have  failed  in  achieving  such  a  result  as  the 
performance  of  Tuesday  evening  presented  This 
result  must  have  an  influence  upon  society  at  large, 
ami  we  do  not  think  that  we  are  over  sanguine  in  be- 
lieving that  the  influence  will  be  for  good. 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert  comprised 
Meyerbeer's  overture,  to  "Dinorah,"  Haydn's  Six- 
teenth Mass.  and  Mendelssohn's  exquisite  symphon- 
ic cantata  "The  Hvmn  of  Praise." 

The  overture  to  "Dinorah"  is  very  difficult  to  play, 
from  its  fragmentary  character  and  the  constant 
changes  in  the  tempo  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  vio- 
lin passages,  though  practicable,  are  excessively  awk- 
ward and  crabbed.  Very  delicate  and  sure  manipu- 
lation is  required  in  their  execution  ;  less  than  great 
excellence  would  produce  the  most  terrible  discord. 
Though  with  but  two  rehearsals,  this  work  was  ren- 
dered admirably.  A  little,  roughness  was  observable 
here  and  there,  hut  in  promptness  of  attack,  general 
delicacy,  and  nice  attention  to  light  and  shade,  it  was 
a  performance  of  great  excellence.  The  chorus, 
which  hears  an  important  part  in  the  overture,  com- 
menced with  some  uncertainty  of  intonation,  but  it 
sneedily  recovered  itself,  and  sustained  its  part  well. 
The  voices  are  admirably  balanced,  and  the  freshness 
and  purity  of  their  quality  and  their  fine  graduations 
in  power,  render  the  performance  both  effective  and 
impressive.  It  was  a  brilliant  opening  to  a  very  suc- 
cessful concert. 

Haydn's  Sixteenth  Mass,  though  less  showy  and 
papular  than  Mozart's  Twelfth,  is  a  work  of  rare 
beauty,  and  in  feeling  is  far  more  in  keeping  with 
the  text.  The  religious  sentiment  is  more  predomi- 
nant, and  the  aim  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  pre- 
serve the  pnre  devotions!  element,  than  to  produce 
scientific  music,  as  indicated  by  elaborate  fugues,  &c. 
Its  chief  charms  are  its  spontaneity  and  its  earnest 
utterance  of  a  devotional  spirit.  The  choruses  are 
more  difficult  to  execute  than  their  lack  of  pretension 
would  seem  to  indicate  ;  thev  require  great  delicacy 
of  utterance,  promptness  of  attack,  and  decision  in 
taking  up  points,  frequently  occurring  upon  difficult 
intervals.  These  requisites,  in  almost  every  case, 
were  fulfilled  by  the  association,  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  a  momentary  hesitancy  occurring  during 
the  whole  Mass.  The  soprani  and  tenori  were  par- 
ticularly effective  in  each  number  of  the  Mass,  not 
from  their  predominance,  but  from  the  rare  purity  of 
the  quality  of  tone  produced.  When  they  came  out 
in  their  power,  the  body  of  tone  was  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  Among  the  movements  the  "Kvrie  Elei- 
son,"  a  portion  of  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  "Lauda- 
mus  re,"  and  the  fugue,"  "Et  Vitam  Venturi,"  were 
specially  admirable  in  point  of  clear,  vigorous  and 
effective  execution. 

The  solo  parts  were  sustained  by  Mine.  Salvotti, 
who  has  a  voice  of  rare  beauty  throughout  the  whole 
scale,  excepting  when  she  forces  the  lower  tones, 
when  thev  become  hollow  and  disagreeable  ;  Mrs. 
Jenny  Kempton,  Mr.  William  S.  LeggatS,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Jewett.  While  we  are  compelled  to  observe 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  solo  singing  was  not  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  choral  and  instrumental  department,  still 
some  of  the  movements  were  admirably  sung.  We 
might  instance  the  "Kvrie,"  the  "Quoniam  Til 
Solus,"  the  "Et  Inearnatiis  est,"  and  the  "Benedic- 
tus,"  as  the  movements    most   successfully  executed. 
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The  whole  would  probably  have  been  more 
successful,  had  the  position  of  the  singers  been 
more  favorable;  as  it  w-as,  the  quartet  wis  sepa- 
rated, and  could  not  see  tin-  conductor.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  perfect  rapport  could  hardl)  be  ex- 
pected, mi  ire  especially  :h  in  sevi  ral  movements  the 
solo  parts  arc  su  catchily  interwoven  with  tie-  choral 
parts, 

The  original  score  of  this  Mass  is  exceedingly  mea- 
gre, i  ml  needed  to  lie  filled  in,  to  give  proper  bal- 
ance to  the  orchestra,  This  delicate  task  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Pech,and  was  very  ably  accomplished. 
Haydn's  instrumentation  was  strictly  preserved,  Dr. 
Pcch  simply  adding  the  necessary  wood  and  brass 
win-]  instruments  to  give  richness,  shading  and  col- 
oring to  the  beautiful  outlines,  lie  effected  this  in  a 
masterly  manner,  ami  with  so  nice  an  appreciation  ■  f 
the  original,  that  we  believe  Haydn  himself  would 
have  approved  of  the  traditions. 

Mendelssohn's  immortal  "Hymn  of  Praise"  form- 
ed the  second  pari  of  ihe  concert,  and  ii  is  to  he  re- 
gretted that,  toon  the  length  of  the  programme,  some 
portions  of  tint  exquisite  work  were  necessarily 
omitted,  and  the  regret  was  more  keenly  felt  from  the 
fact,  that  that  which  was  given  was  so  admirably 
performed.  Of  the  symphonic  movements  the  third 
number — the  adagio  religioso — was  omitted,  but  tin1 
other  two  movements  were  superbly  played.  The 
first,  maestoso-aliegro,  presented  no  points  tor  criti 
cism  ;  it  was  lead  in  the  true  spii  it  of  the  author,  and 
was  executed  without  a  blemish.  The  second  move 
ment,  allegretto  un  poco  agitato,  wis  taken,  almost 
for  tho  first  timo  in  this  city,  since  its  first  pet  brm- 
ance,  twenty  yens  ago,  in  the  right  time  It  is  usu- 
ally taken  too  fast,  which  robs  tie-  subject  of  it,  pa- 
thos, ond  tie'  episodical  chorale  of  its  dignity.  I  I 
this  occasion  both  had  their  due  weighl ,  and  with  the 
exception  of  o  want  of  sufficient  emphasis  in  tie-  de- 
livery of  the  theme,  the  whole  movement  was  ex 
quisitely  interpreted.  It  was  a  tone  poem,  as  elo- 
quent in  it*  expression  as  any  pa  ;agc  delivored  bv 
an  inspired  orator.  It  was  loudly  applauded,  ami 
tie'  general  sontiment  was  a  desire  for  its  repctit 

The  lifficult  opening  chorus  and  the  still  more  dif- 
ficult final  chorus,  wen-  sung  with  odmirnble  prompt- 
ness, force,  ami  vigor  There  was  no  feeling  the 
way,  and  bursting  forth  when  confident;  but  the 
points  were  up  taken  upon  the  beat,  wi 
attack  and  solidity  of  tone.  iVfter  tie:  tost  chorus, 
we  felt  no  anxietj  for  tie'  rest  .  it  was  evident  that 
every  faculty  of  the  singers  was  intra:  upon  tl  ••  work, 
and  that  tho  conductor  had  tot  them  thoroughly  in 
Ins  hand  —  that  they  were  mutually  reliant  Tl 
suit  justified  our  faith,  for  no  hosil  I  o  o  ivering 
was  observable  from  the  first  to  tie-  last  We  have 
rarely  heard  finer  shading  or   moo.  ite    singing 

than  in  the  beautiful  chorus,  "All  :•■  that  cried  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  the  chorus  to  the  da  it,  "I  Wait, si  for 
tho  Lord."  They  were  rendered  to  perfection  The 
conductor  gave  tie'  true  reading  to  the  chorus,  ".Ml 
ye  that  cried,"  which  is  usually  taken  ■■  -'  ami  to 
the  air,  •See:  ye  praises,"  which  is  always  taken  too 
fast,  and  by  so  doing  secured  a  fine  artistic  contrast. 
Theso  tempi  will  he  disputed  hv  some,  but  to  out- 
mind  they  are  clearly  indicated  hi  the  chat 
the  music,  and  they  are  certainly  justified  hv  there 
suit. 

The  calm  beauty  of  this  music  is  not  suited  to  the 
style  of  Mrs  Mixsell,  neither  is  its  simplicity  calcu- 
lated to  display  her  voice  to  advantage.  She,  how- 
ever, attacked  it   with  earnestness,  ami  evidei d    a 

desire  to  do  it  lit,,'  In  the  exquisite  duel  "1 
waited  for  tie'  Lord,"  the  voices  of  Mrs  Mixsell  ate! 
Mine   S.ih  otti  by  no  means  harmonized,  hut  the  woi  1. 

wss  suae:  eo;  leetlv. 

The  instrumental  accompaniments,  so  full  of 
deur,  ami  abounding  with  countless  points  of  bi  amy, 
wire  finely  executed.  The  orchestro  was,  in  truth,  q 
splendid  one,  or!  followed  the  conductor's  thought  as 
with  one  inipul-e.  Too  mnch  praise  cannot  be  award- 
ed them.  Chorally  and  orchestrallv  the  concert  wis 
a  marked  and  brilliant  success,  and  we  doubt  if  there 
is  another  man  in  the  country  who.  like  Dr.  Pcch, 
could,  on  the  one  hand,  wield  the  comparatively  raw 
vocal  material,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  control  the 
splendid  orchestral  resources,  with  two  rehoarsals, 
with  so  truly  admirable  a  result.  He  ha-  proved  him- 
snlf  master  of  the  situation,  and  has  vindicated  his 
claim  to  the  position  we  awarded  him  from  the 
as  one  i'l  i he  ablest  conductors  in  America, 


Mozart's  "  Don  Juan." 
If.  as  Fdtis  remarks,  tie-  "/./,■  "  of  Mozarl 

be  the  basis  of  all  lire  music  of  the  present  day, 
"Don  Juan"  lies  as  the  centre  of  all  human  intel- 
ligence with  regard  to  operatic  writing,  not  only 
in  this  (lay  but  lor  all  other  days.  It  is  possible  thai 
there  may  be  operas  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than 
M  12  trt's  "V  ■     ,"  more  passionate    to   the    heart. 


tinged  with  a  deeper  personal  sorrow,  displayin  ' 
more  of  the  controversial  schools  in  composition  — 
but  never  again  can  there  be  such  a  rom  i 
innocent-hearted  description  of  the  denial  ofthe 
infinite  life  and  the  humiliation  of  the  present  as 
seen  in  .Mii/art'-  portraiture  of  tho  scenes  in 
"Don  Juan."  Professor  Ruskin,  in  considering 
it  the  greatest  prostitution  of  the  greatesl  musi- 
eal  genius  that  has  over  vet  appeared  upon 
earth,  has  judged  hardly  and  harshly  of  the 
composer,     lie  was  not  in  the  situation  of  M 

•  ■ii f.  and  tin-  Bertram  of  Meyerbeer  is  not  the 

Juan  of  Mozart.  Mozart  lived  hv  his  pen  ;  and 
when  tho  Viennese  publisher  told  him  that  un- 
less ho  could  write  in  a  more  popular  style,  ho 
would  buy  no  more  manuscript  ofhim,  the  prompt 
reply  of  the  artisl  told  of  both  los  necessity  and 
Ins  honesty  "Then  I  had  better  starve  and  go 
to  destruction  at  once."  lie  was  never  in  the 
I "i". ti on  to  choose  his  subjects:  but  the  fact1!  to  be 
described,  if  not  in  unison  with  his  disposition, 
never  afTected  his  artistic  power.  He  saw  that 
g  .t  things  in  art  often  failed  from  want  of  an 
admixture  with  tin-  lower  .ami  meaner  circum- 
stances of  lit'',  and  he  accepted  tie-  combination, 
but  not  with  any  intention  that  it  should  circum 

e  or  debase  the  action  of  his  own  great  heart. 
"Don   .In::,,"  was   with    him   at   first    a   necessity, 
an  I  aftei  «  ards  a  del  berate  ehoi  'e,  but  ho   knew 
Ins  own  powers  and  iii  til!  :ts.      I  [e   had  to    ■ 
the  true  i  was  nevi  r  -  in  v  t  ir 

anything  he  del  and  never  intended  to  ho  ;  repen- 

i  wa  i  word  out  out  of  hi  d  tionary ;  and 
when  the  Stone-Ghost  cried  out,  "Repent,"  and 
tho    erving  in  in    i  line  I  in  I 

s  te  nothitt  i  to  repenl  of.  Mozart  bad  no  sympa- 
thy in  such  .a  cr I.  Ins  temperament    .and    em  i- 

tional  tendencies  wore  alto  ■  toil. 

and  in  tin-  .oil  lence  of  perfect  arl  .  er,  he 

well  knew  he  could  reveal   o.     Thi    gre  it  artisl 
!  n         to  his  father  and  say, ''  ]  nevei 
lio  down  in   bed    without   t1  I    ma; 

■  .  hot    I  have-  no  fear,  for  death 
alone  fulfils  the  real  design  of  life,  and  is  tin 
■■  h  ippines  ."  •■  u. n  it  b  '  considered  a-  • 

titutinghisg  nitiswhen  painting  in  all  tl 

sih  -it"  bin  i.        pa       n  the  impotenl  stt 
h  a  creed  as  the  lil 

The  gre  tl  oh  u  m   of  1 1 to  ra  is  too  h  ■ 

o  which  Moz  nt  and  treat,  . 

I .  :■    something  about   ho •■     / 
Hi  en 
ong  ton  lei  he  man  who 

sends  a  •■  million  of  ki 

instantly   weavi  s  a    little    see f  I 

feeling,  a  chapter  in  human  life,  sweet  and  sol- 
emn, as  coming  from  on,-  who  holds  certain 

purity  ot"  woman  .and  in  the  faith  of   man. 
"Bail     bati  i,"  an  1    the  "  Vedi  ai  c  i 
ol   '/.■ ,  h   o.  there  much  i      Ihe  ti 

the  infinite 
as  in   t  lie    larger  fratn  ■       , 

an  I  hot-  lovi     '  II.... 

if  this  kind,  let;  ho  apn  '     ] 

the  power  he  himself  failed  in,  when  he  rema 
"Itis  tho    all  :cl oi_'    emol    -  i    musical 

intelligence,    that     makes    Mozart    the    gri 

■    -in'  In  ing."     Mio  i  : ' r  ei  iul  1 

indeed,  the  only  let  of  feeling  shown  in    (he  Be, 
is  when  the  poor   wretch  (in  the  recil 
if   no  use,  t'lr  ho  i-  ii  rcc  ivi 
damned.     Even  in  the  case  of  1.   .  .Mozart's 

good  heart   makes  the  sei  vanl  l  rue    affec- 

tion ho-   hi,    ,,i  igter  when    iii   real     •   '    I  em    and 
Th"  t  oi  ot    e  i  come  and  sup 

with  him  ;  "  No.  no.  don't,"  i-  the  instant  answer 
ofthe  joki  r  of  jukes,  and  he  is  as  earnest  as  the 
marble  visitant  in  his  prayer  for  sorrow  and 
Iment  on  tie-  part  of  the  disappearing  hero. 
And,  amid  the  heartless  inn  and  merriment 
ore  ited  oul  of  t  he  wi  ie  if  the  po  ab  indoned 
and  half  demented  lady,  Leporello    drop- in  with 

tunes  of  melody  sympathetic  of  In" 
o  holy,  and  marvellously  advantageous  to  the 
expression  of  tie-  situation.  It  was  Mozart's 
mission  to  refoi  m  I  he  musical  drama  :  ho  f'.-lt 
this,  and  in  e!o  it  the  object  of  Ins  life  ;  all  his 
thoughts  were  dependent  on  this  condit 
mind,  and  gave  him  that  high  tone  and  advanc- 
■  which  in  irk   all  he    did.     The    only 


"  I ' '  .In  i'i  "  to  match  the  I,:"  Mi  .-  ot  i  -  the 
"  Juan  "  til'  Lord  Byron  ;  on:  t  hen  :  ho  t  .-.-.,  ho  at, 
th"  opposite  points  of  the  comp  I ,  ■  '  I :  •.  ■  ,,;i 

i.i  his  "  I > 'on  Juan  "■  pow- 

er    is  describing  himself.     Mozart,  like  tie 
ofthe  golden  age,  '!•■  erihes  tin-  cruelty  and 

t f   the  hi. io  tin«  as  a       one  on    the    dark  side 

of  human  nature  which  has  come  to  him  to  ho 
dealt  with  a    tliii  md  artist,  and  manifests,  by 

his  individual  mode  of  treatment,  Ins  power  to 
realize  tho  p  isition.  and  vet  look  down  upon  it 
as  one  placed  immeasurably  beyond  its  sphere 
and  influence.  As  with  Byron,  Don  Juan  is  al- 
ways Byron,  s,,  with  Mozart,  whatever'is  coing 
on,  Mozart  is  foremost,  and  the  re  lore  the  re  never 
is  anything  very  had;  for  so  greal  an  optimist  is 
ho,  that  ho  tries  to  reform  the  unreformable  and 
never  stays  to  reason  upon  the  improbability  of 
the  attempt.  Don  Juan*s  duet  with  ,' 
"  La  ei  darem,"  is  a  genuine  hit  ot'  noil  tooling  ; 
there  is  n  'hod  hearted ness  in  him  now,  although, 

1  aust,  he  d  ies  nol  c  ire  a  bodkin  for  the  girl. 

/ ',.",       I   "-  \o\  ■    1/  .'    ,  '  ■•'.  hut  Juan  is  not  in  'his 

case  with  Zerlina*  and  vel  no  interpreter  of  Pan  ft 

It  is  •  .it  pul  so  much  real  love-song  into  Ins  mouth 

M   zarl  pours  oul  of  the  lips  of  tin-    professed 

iver. 
The  opera  failed  at  Vienna,  being  badh  mount- 
ed, hi!1:    I-!,  irsi   I.   bailly    phn  .si,    badly 

and  v.  ,  .  I       In  fact,  it   wa-  mo pi  e- 

hensi  pie  said  Mozart  must  re-write  it, 

for  it  satisfied  no  one.  The"  lxnr,"  anew  opera 
by  Salii  eeded  again' t  it.    Moz  irl  tie 

changing  any  part  ot  his  work,  and  congratulal 
the  public  on  their  preference  fbi   Salieri     ugly 

•o  uglv  men  :  rubbish  to  rubbish.     Mo/  nt 

was  beyond  their  habitual  train  ol'  thought.    Sal- 

iori  was   nut.      The  Viennese    publisher    was    no 

'  right,  and  Mozart  ha  I  -hot  over  th"  heads 

of   the  profession  and  the  general  public.     That 

i  a  few    years  after  and  was  buried  in   the 
pauper  burial-ground    hot  ween    a   huckster    .and 

:■.  and  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty  shill- 
ings, ami  without  a  friend    to  follow    him    to    the 

are  ven       jnificanl  facts  as  to  tie-  state  of 
n  Vienna,  and  th"  d    ;' 
in  .  -t  have  led.     Thei  tet,  tin-  grand 

.  and 

■.'.  ere  all        i   big  I  |  i        nd 

audience.     M   .  ot  ha  i  dealt    with   true  passion- 
ate love  in  unusual  ami  unconventional  fort 
had  realized  its  grace   nn\  beauty,  its    exall 
and    i    fim  un  ot  :   he    had    put    into    tho    di  ania 

■  he  poet  had  never  dreamt  of:  he  had  nevei 

1  o   I, or  stinted  his  imaginal  ion  ; 
sacrificed   aught  to  timid  or    prudential  motives ; 
ht  little  or    110110110  of   public   opinion  :  hid 
I  his  art  into  tho  cli \  oi"  regions  of  the 
and  the  imagination — and  th"  public  declin- 
ed to  follow  ,  pi  efei  i  ing  the   material  life,  and  ab- 

■  all  now  desires,  and  reforming  asp. rations. 
'I  zart  had  aimed  to  go  beyond  himself,  and  he 
had  don,-  so  :  it  was  an  ion.,  try  i  hut.  an  in- 
dulgence not  to    be  forgiven.     So    1,"    passed    to 

i  mphonies  and  other  opei  as;  sai 

self  fi  "oi   starvation   by    c posing    dan  tea    eo  I 

impromptus  and  short  pi s  for  poop  I"  who 

not  play.      As  was  said  of   Beethoven,  Mozart  in 

ter   'III  S    had    he", ,lne      Utlll.li  lli_ohlo.    no    i   r- 

pt  ho    endeavoured    to   correct    in    his"  1/ 

f  the     il  reduction  ot   th mic    lenient 

in  a  more  Teutonic  shape,  and  v.  oh   the   realism 

uf  a    ring   ot    bells.     The  attributes   of   tl Id 

Egyptian     philosophy — endurance, 

'..  self-denial,  and  heavenly  contempl; 
required  a  strong  saccharine  sop,  and  M 
added  the  sop  with  good  will  ami  withou 

The   superb   casts   of  the  "  D  '  have 

long    made   the     opera    a     great    favourite,    al- 
though long  after  its  first  presentation  in  England 
the  II        n  I    mpe  t'"  ight  shy  of  its  great 
difficulties.     The  lady  singers  disliked  the  f 
ofthe   orchestral   accompaniments ;  but  all  such 

dislikes  have  long  passed  away.     The  advai t 

tho  ■■  Robert  "  made  tho  "Juan  "  easy  to  all.  and 
Meyerbeer  placed  Mozarl  .'md  his  opera  in  the 
plaee  he  will  ever  occupy.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  comparison  between  differences,  especially  when 
there  is  lavish  luxury  of  genius  on  the  one  hand, 
o], posed   only  against    haul.  dry.  and   pain-taking 
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mechanism  on  tlia  other.  Mozart  had  the  head, 
hand,  and  heart — and,  further,  the  good  motive, 
He  was  always  up  to  real  passionate  heat. 


Music  as  a  Moral  Agent. 

-.Music  is  as  ancient  as  the  world  itself.  Were  it 
necessary  to  cite  authorities  to  prove  this,  wc  should 
be  only  embarrassed  which  to  select.  It  all  times 
man  has  sun;.'  himself,  or  mad.'  instruments  do  so. 
But,  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  birds  of  the 
air  would  be  sufficient  to  attest  that  music  was  syn- 
chronous with  Creation.  What  appears  new  in  this 
art,  and  what  is  so  really,  is  the  form  it  has  assumed 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  Until  (lie  time  of  Mon- 
teverde,  who  introduced  in  harmony  the  chord  of 
the  seventl the  dominant,  music  possessed  a  re- 
ligious and  placid  character,  which  is  preserved  even 

iti  j tactions  of  a  light  description.     Nearly  all  the 

airs  of  this  period  have  a  tender,  melancholy,  unc- 
tuous expression,  essentially  distinguishing  them  from 
modern  music.  The  least  practised  ear  recognizes 
in  them  an  element  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Gen- 
erally, they  are  characterized  by  a  vague  sadness 
which  penetrates  the  soul.  Wc  feel  in  them  some- 
thing strange  and  contrary  to  our  habits  ;  a  mixture, 
apparently,  of  religious  ami  profane  emotions.  Old 
people  are  fond  of  hearing  these  ancient  songs,  and 
young  people  do  not.  despise  them. 

For  musicians  who  arc  tolerably  well  read,  there  is 
no  mystery  about  the  character  peculiar  to  these  com- 
positions. We  find  in  such  good  old  airs  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  tonal  system.  It  is  still  plain- 
song,  with  its  varied  modes,  which  breathes  in  the 
strain,  gay  or  sad.  Hence  the  slightly  religious  ex- 
pression which  is  mixed  up  with  the  mundane  ideas 
of  the  poetry.  If  wo  take,  a  madrigal  by  Monteverde 
or  by  P.  lestrina,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  mystic 
coloring  wc  have  just  described.  It  exists  in  all  the 
works  of  this  epoch,  and  maintained  its  looting  so 
long,  that  the  compositions  of  the  eighteenth  century 
arc  not  completely  free  from  it. 

Even  in  our  own  days,  this  mitigated  form  of  the 
ancient  system  of  tonality  has  been  employed. 
Meyerbeer  has  put  it  in  the  month  of  the  Anabaptists 
of  his  Prophete.  The  effect  is  striking.  This  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  for  it  would  seem  to  he  the  prop- 
erty of  music  to  reflect  the  human  soul,  which  is,  by 
nature,  profoundly  sad.  But  may  we  not  start  from 
this  point  to  search  for  a  system  of  musical  avthetics 
which  shall  fully  and  perfectly  satisfy  the  idea  we 
have  formed  of  this  great  art.  Music,  in  its  actual 
form,  dates  only  from  yesterday.  Since  modern 
tonality  has  introduced  human  passions  into  the  ly.i- 
cal  drama,  master-pieces  have  been  written,  hut  no 
direction  has  been  given  for  the  genius  of  musicians 
to  follow.  The  way  in  which  they  grope  about  in 
their  inspirations  proves  plainly  that  music  is  a  new 
art.  For  the  last  century,  no  man  of  genius  has  ap- 
peared without  a  revolution  being  the  result.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Rameau,  with  Gluck,  on  the  stage  ; 
with  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  in  the  symphony.  Each 
of  these  names,  and  we  might  cite  a  great  many 
more,  represents  a  phase  of  musical  art.  There  is  a 
subversion  of  ideas  attached  to  it.  These  men,  per- 
fectly unappreciated  at  the  outset,  have  afterwards 
been  greeted  with  rapture,  because  they  caused  art, 
which  was  considered  stationary,  to  advance  a  step. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  after  proclaiming 
that  music  is  favorable  to  the  moral  progress  of  na- 
tions, wc  seemed  to  have  stopped  at  a  decisive  form, 
of  which  the  most  sublime  prototype  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Mozart. 

Despite  such  musicians  as  are  led  away  by  pride 
or  by  incapacity,  the  musical  horizon  is  clearing  up 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  Germany.  The 
(lassie  land  of  the  Lied  and  of  the  Symphony  is 
trembling  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  inw  era  Philosophers 
and  poets  are  gazing  intently  at  a  point  winch  stands 
out  from  the  night,  and  ousts  far.  very  far  into  the 
future,  a  strong  light,  inundating  the  human  ant-hill. 
A  name,  which  never  vibrates  on  respectful  lips  with- 
out finding  an  immediate  response,  has  been,  forsome 
years  past,  pronounced  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  repeated  beyond  the  frontiers  of  r lie  North. 
This  name,  which  we  just  now  wrote,  is  that  of 
Mozart  1  Mozart  the  golden  -mouthed,  as  he  is  called 
by  an  eminent  critic,  in  reference  to  his  Christian 
name  of  Chtysostom. 

All  men's  eves  are  turned  towards  this  luminous 
name.  As  the  distance  becomes  greater  between  us 
and  the  earthly  existence  of  the  author  of  Don  Juan, 
the  more  do  his  works  free  themselves  from  the  veil 
of  the  Past;  they  appear  to  us  more  radiant  and 
more  pure,  as  though  they  had  borrowed  the  light  of 
eternity  from  their  composer's  immortal  soul. 

This  slow,  instructive,  and  universal  return  towards 
the  sonree  of  light,  of  which  every  spark  is  destined 
to  kindle  a  world    of  ideas,  is    a    happy  reaction  for 


art.      It.   is  an  incontestable    proof  of  an  ancient  alli- 

in  e   i ;veen    music   and    man.     We   draw  nearer 

Mozart,  because  no  oilier  musician  has  collected  in 
his  heart  the  human  affections  which    flowed    over  in 

tile    heart    of    Mo/,  n't,        Wc     perceive     moving     ill     this 

great  man's  music  all  that  constitutes  the  life  of  our 
souls.  His  music  is  the  very  epopee  of  nations.  It 
is  constituted  of  hopes,  of  sadness,  of  recollections, 
and  of  aspirations.  It  is  religious,  for  it  seeks  God 
in  the  blue  sky  ;  it  is  Christ ian  and  democratic,  be- 
cause ii  In  ,•  allies  a  love  for  all  created  beings  and 
tilings.  We  sec,  therefore,  in  the  conceptions  of 
Mozart,  the  argument  proving  that  music  is  really 
destined  to  effect  the  civilization  of  nations.  If  by 
civilization  wc  understand  the  development  of  the 
moral  faculties,  a  greater  outpouring  of  heart,  and  a 
stronger  bond,  founded  on  profounder  convictions, 
between  individuals,  it  is  the  works  of  Mozart  which 
should  be  taken  as  a  basis,  by  musicians,  as  well  as 
by  statesmen  wdio  entertain  the  legitimate  notion  of 
rendering  the  masses  moral  by  the  medium  of  music. 

As  we  said  at  the  commencement,  tine  music  is  at 
bottom  melancholy.  This  is  true  of  the  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  which  succeeded  the  introduction  of 
the  modem  system  of  tonality,  as  it,  is  of  all  that  was 
done  previously  to  that  event.  It  is  by  this  elegiac 
element  that  music  first  obtained  possession  of  man's 
sympathy.  It  is  by  this  that  music  will  act  upon 
future  generations. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  sadness  at  the 
bottom  of  human  affairs.  Mozart  expresses  joy  with 
a  charm  peculiar  to  himself,  because  it  was  a  part  of 
his  delicate  nature  to  perceive  the  mixed  composition 
of  it.  That  musician  alone  will  live  and  regenerate 
the  world  who  will  identify  himself  most  completely 
with  man.  Music  must  excite  great  thoughts  ;  place 
itself  in  communication  with  the  soul  ;  and  foster 
everything  good  and  generous  which  the  latter  con- 
tains. 

Reader,  you  have  heard  the  wonderful  harmonies 
in  Don  Juan  and  in  Die  Zauberfldte.  You  have  felt 
touched,  as  by  the  reminiscences  of  the  years  of  your 
youth.  It  was  in  fact  those  reminiscences  whose 
song  was  heard  in  your  heart.  Your  fond  dreams 
returned;  the  sweet,  faces  you  loved  bent  once  more 
over  you.  You  loved  your  mother,  your  sister,  your 
fair  and  gentle  companions,  running  on  the  sward. 
The  Sundays,  all  ablaze  with  sunshine,  appeared 
again  before  you,  with  the  young  girls  in  their  cool 
boddices  and  their  irreproachable  costumes,  fluttering 
with  ribbands.  You  gazed  on  a  form,  which  was 
that  of  an  angel,  as  it  Hed  into  the  welcome  shade  of 
the  wood  ;  you  listened  to  sounds  which  resembled 
the  rustling  of  wines  ;  you  have  thought  of  the  vision 
which  follows  us  in  life  ;  which  never  quits  the  firma- 
ment in  which  our  eyes  are  fixed,  and  which  goes 
before  us,  like  the  Star  of  the  Shepherds.  You  heard 
voices  which  never  advocated  apostacy,  treason,  ego- 
tism, falsehood,  or  cowardice.  You  listened  to  those 
voices  which  are  heard  in  the  spring  of  life,  like  the 
song  of  birds  in  the  spring  of  Nature.  Those  voices 
commanded  you  to  love,  and  to  attach  but  little  value 
■to  the  rest.  As  you  listened  to  them  in  the  grand 
ami  magical  symphonies  of  Mozart,  yon  felt  you 
xvfre  a  better  man.  Your  soul  opened  more  freely. 
The  tears  started  to  your  eyes — tears  at  the'  recollec- 
tion of  those  wdio  were  absent.  You  felt  strengthen- 
ed ;  you  felt  fresh  youth  ;  you  felt  von  were  purified 
from  the  stains  of  life  by  the  effect  which  the  chaste 
accents  of  such  Divine  music  produced  upon  von 
Yon  thought  as  you  thought,  when  you  were  twenty  ; 
you  loved  as  you  loved  at  that  age,  which  is  blessed 
by  Heaven  ;  and  your  Ideal,  the  beloved  One,  re- 
garding you  from  her  azure    throne,  said  :   'Tis  well! 

Lrvfis  Roger. 


[Here  is  n  choice  bit  of  criticism,  found  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  So  "fools  rush  in  where  an- 
gels fear  to  tread  !"] 

Mozart  in  1870. 

Tb  the  Editors  if  tk   El  -  ning  Post : 

In  glancing  over  your  columns  yesterday,  the  no- 
tice. ,i;'  the  debar  of  the  English  opera  troupe  in 
Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  attracted  my  atten- 
tion as  being  the  only  one  I  have  yet  seen  whii  h 
shows  an  independence  oi'  the  dry  old  traditions  of 
musical  art  ;  but  your  critic  is  nor  half  strong  enough 
in  his  remarks.  Will  you  permit  me,  on  behalf  of 
the  many  attendants  at  the  Academy1  of  Music,  on 
Monday  night,  who  found  the  much-vaunted  music 
of  Mozart  decidedly  dull,  to  express  in  plainer  terms 
their  disappointment  ? 

I  distinctly  maintain  that  were  the  "Marriage  of 
Figaro"  to  be  offered  to  the  public  as  the  work  of 
any  modern  composer  it  would  have  an  uninterrupted 
run  of  one  nichr.  lis  music  is  thin  and  uninteresting. 
The  yawns  of  the  audience  Monday  evening    proved 


this.  Out  in  the  lobbies,  musicians,  opera-singers 
and  critics  freely  acknowledged  to  themselves  that 
the  music  was  antiquated  and  tedious  ;  but  they — 
especially  the  critics — will  not  dare  to  say  as  much 
when  outside  of  the  Ring. 

As  a  musical  amateur  I  claim  to  he  familiar  with 
Mozart's  music,  mid  f,r  his  undoubted  genius  I  have 
high  reverence.  His  masses  are  suhlimo.  Ilis 
grander  operas  were  a  great  advance  on  anything 
that,  preceded  them.  Ilis  music,  however,  has  served 
its  purpose,  and  its  clay  has  passed  away,  just  as  the 
days  of  stage  coaches  and  sailing  packets  have. 
When  Meyerbeer's,  and  Verdi's,  and  Pacini's,  and 
Mercadante's,  and  Donizetti's,  and  Gounod's  inusic^ 
can  be  had,  why  must  I  be  bored  with  those  works  of 
Mozart  which,  like  the  "Figaro,"  are  his  weakest1? 
Why  must  I  bear  his  endless  mannerisms  and  tame 
self-plagiarisms  ?  Why  must  I  listen  to  a  comedy 
of  vulgar  intrigue,  couched  in  childish  semi  idiotic 
language,  because  to  it  is  wedded  music  in  which 
three  or  four  charming  melodies  seem  only  like  oases 
in  a  dreary  desert  ?  Why  must  the  critics  and  tradi- 
tion lovers  cling  to  this  antiquated  music  simply  he- 
cause  it  is  by  Mozart  ? 

I  am  told  that  in  this  opera  the  Parepa  troupe  in 
their  travels  have  been  unusually  successful,  that  it 
has  everywhere  drawn  crowded  and  delighted  houses. 
This  can  he  naturally  explained.  In  the  western 
villages  musical  appreciation  is  not  as  advanced  as 
in  the  metropolis,  and  this  little  comedy  with  its 
pigmy  music  suits  the  artistic  development  of  the 
villagers.  Let  them  have  it  by  all  means,  hut  let  us 
in  our  leading  metropolitan  opera  house  have  operas 
of  the  present  day.  I  do  not  wish  to  wear  a  pigtail 
or  powder  my  hair  because  Mozart  did  ;  neither  do  I 
wish  to  hear  his  music,  especially  when  his  weakest 
works  are  selected.  I  regret  to  see  a  great  artist 
like  Parepa  wasting  her  time  in  old-fashioned  trivial- 
ities. She  might  quite  as  consistently  wear  a  poke 
bonnet  and  dress  like  her  great  great-grandmother. 

Of  course  the  tradition-lovers  will  praise  the 
"Marriage  of  Figaro"  to  the  skies.  Perhaps  the 
next  few  generations  of  them  will  howl  in  the  same 
way  over  Verdi's  music  when  he  too  shall  have  he- 
come  antiquated  and  superseded  by  better  forms  of 
musical  development;  but  the  world  at  large  will' 
recognise  that  art  as  well  as  the  material  sciences 
progresses,  and  does  not  retrograde.       Ajiatecr. 

llustta!  Cornspoitk.ue. 

New  York,  Mahcti  S. — On  Saturday  evening 
Feb.  26,  I  attended  the  4th  concert  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonie  Society.  We  had  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

2<1  Symphony,  (-.op.  140 RnfT. 

Cavatiua,  "D:  piacer" Rcssini. 

Mi-s  Kellogg. 

Quartet  for  "French  Hern'' VVVher. 

Overture,  Medea Bargiel. 

'■Ah  non  credea"  and  "  Ah  non  giunge"  Bellini. 

Miss  Kellogg. 
Overture,  "Columbus" G.  F.  Bristow. 

The  Symphony  was  the  same  that  was  played  at 
the  2d  concert  of  our  New  York  Society,  and  wa3 
performed  even  better  than  upon  that  occasion.  The 
other  orchestral  pieces  were  also  carefully  rendered, 
and  the  concert  was  in  every  respect  a  very  enjoyable 
one.  No  question  can  be  raised  with  regard  to  any 
supposed  inferiority  of  either  Society  to  the  other, 
for  the  orchestra  is  almost  precisely  the  same,  except- 
ing in  number.  At  the  Brooklyn  conceits  there  are 
usually  60  instrumentalists,  and  at  our  own  conceits 
there  are  usually  100. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  Miss  Kellogg 
sang  uncommonly  well.  Sho  was  less  excellent  in 
the  Rossini  aria  than  in  the  selections  from  "Son- 
namhula";  but  her  performance  of  the  "Ah  non 
was  really  admirable,  and  I  have  never 
known  her  to  sing  as  well  ;  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
being  much  smaller  than  our  "Catacombs,"  her  clear, 
thin  voice  filled  it  nicely.  She  received,  in  each  in. 
stance,  a  very  decided  and  demonstrative  encore, 
which  she  acknowledged  by  singing,  1st,  a  French 
chanson,  and  2nd.  Mozart's  delightful  "Dell  vieni," 
which  was  emphatically  her  best  effort  during  the 
evening. 

The  quartet  for  horns  was  quite  interesting,  al- 
though at  times  it  did  seem  a  little  tedious.  The 
programme  was,  however,  quite  a  short  one,  and  it 
would  have   been   pleasant  to   have    an   instrumen- 
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tnl  solo  of  some kind.  In  every  way  the  concert  was 
a  success,  and  the  character  of  the  programme  was 
beyond  reproach. 

On  Saturday  evening,  .March  5th,  we  had  tlio 
4th  concert  of  our  Society,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bergner  ('cello),  and  Mrs.  Davison  (soprano).  I  ap- 
pend the  programme  : 

Overture,  "Magic  Fluff'' Mozart. 

Quintet.     Flute,  Oboe,  Clarionet,  1:  issooo,  Horn  .     i     '  ■ 

S\'ena  and  Aria,  "tier  K r ■ . i - ^ 1 1 1 1  r ^. ' *   Weber. 

Mrs.   Davidson. 

Fantasia,  "Air  Elusse" Kurnmer. 

Mr.  Bergner. 

Overture,  "Genoveva" Schumann. 

r>tu  Symphony,  C  minor Beethoven. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Bergmann  took  tho 
tempo  of  tho  "Magic  Flute"  Overture  a  shade  too 
rapidly,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  concluding 
pages  of  the  tth  movement  of  the  Symphony  ;  oth- 
erwise the  orchestral  playing  was  quite  up,  perhaps, 
to  its  usual  standard  of  excellence.  The  magnificent 
"Genovova"  and  the  Andante  from  the  Symphony 
wore  tho  especial  orchestral  excellencies  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bergner  is  so  emphatically  and  unmistakably 
a  true  aiiiM  thai  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  anything 
in  which  he  takes  a  prominent  part.  Ho  played  the 
"Air  Masse"  with  all  his  usual  excellence  <>(  execu 
tion  and  clearness  of  ton.-,  ami  won  from  the  audience 
very  warm  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  and  delight 
He  replied  to  the  encore  merely  by  bowing,  thereby 
setting  a  good  example  to  ambitious  amateurs  who 
eagerly  grasp  anything  which  bears  tho  reinol 
semblance  to  a  recall. 

Mrs.  Davison  is  a  lady  possessing  a  vcrv  good  so- 
prano voir,',  which  is  as  vet  only  in   the  early  stages 
of  cultivation  (apparently).     In  the  "Prayer"  an] 
Ana  from  "Iter  Freischutz"  it  was  very  evident  that 
her  voice  wns  totally  inadequate   for   tho   rapid   and 
brilliant  bravura  passages  of  the   Aria  ;    possibly  at 
some  future.-  nine  she  will  become  a  singer  of  ability 
ami  excellence,  especially  if  in  the  meantime  s 
votes  herself  resolutely  to   study   and    practice.     At 
present  she  is  a  very  pains  taking  Inn  quite  mi 
vocalist,  whose  sphere   is  emphatically  a   mo 
sized  concert  room. 

Tho  quintet  for  wind  instruments,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  was  very  attractive  and  pi 
though  no!  strikingly  original  cither  in  ideas  or  treat- 
ment. It  was  very  neatly  rendered  by  the  five  gen- 
tlemen (members  of  the  Society  |  to  whom  it  was  en 
trusted. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  7,  Miss  Mehlig 
isto)  gave  a  concert  at  Steinwny  Hall,   being  assisted 
by  the  following  artists  :    Mr.    Werner    I'm!: 
Kopta  (violin),  Mi    .1    1'     v  m),    Mr.    S. 

B.  Mills,  Mr.  Fradel  accompanist),  and  by  Mile. 
Clara  Perl  "from  the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera."  I 
quote  the  programme : 

Trio,  K  flat.     Pianoforte,  vioHn, 'cello 1'       huberi 

Aria.  -  t'ancrc  li,"  [Mile    Perl] Rossini 

I1'. i  il  i-i"-i  ni'i-    ... 5cl 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  r.    minor Mendelssohn 

M  a-     M i.- 

Violoncello  Solo,     aria  and  Qavotte Bach. 

Spiuncrlied      irr.  by  Liszi 

Mil.    Mch  i2 

Violin  Solo      Adagio  from  Men  letssohn's  Concerto 
Mr    Kopta 

Arioso.     "Propb  to" Meye 

Mile    Pi     e 

II-  -.  a. ;ii  mi    I  *  i"  foi  ?  piano  i Liszt. 

[Manuscript,     lsi  time  in  America], 
Mile,  MoUlif.  and  Mr   Mm-. 

This  wns  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ei  ioyable  mu- 
sical entertainments  ol  tho  season,  and  brought  to- 
gether at  least  1-iOii  appreciative  people  (mostly  <  ice- 
man-), notwithstanding  the  storm  and  the  very  slip- 
pery condition  of  the  pavements. 

Mi-s  Mehlig  played   with    much    more    force 
vigor  than  at  her  former  concert,  and   acquitted  her- 
self superbly  in  everything  which  she  undertook 
we  except  (  hopin's  Impromptu   in  C  sharp    (in    re- 
sponse to  an  encore),  which  she  interpreted  in  a  very 
peculiar  and  scarcely  satisfactory  way.     I  still  think, 

as  I  said   in  a  former  letter,  that  she  takes    too 

liberty  with  the  temp  i  o  :c  i  tonally, and  errs  sometimes 


in  an  exaggeration,  so  to  speak,  of  expression.  ['?] 
Her  rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  Fugue  was  a  mar- 
vellous achievement,  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that, 
unequal  ns  may  be  her  merits,  this  lady  is  a  consum- 
mate artist.  Tho  most  wonderful  feature  of  her  per- 
formance of  tho  Fugue  wns  a  very  gradual,  carefully 
planned  accelerando  (with  crescendo),  which  Mile.  M. 
played  resistlessly,  moving  us  all  with  her. 

In  the  Duo  with  Mr.  Mills  (which  proved  to  bo  nn 
arrangement  of  a  theme  from  Puritani),  the  wonder- 
ful evenness  and  clearness  of  tho  scale  passages,  and 
tho  artistic  exactitude  with  which  each  artist  plaved, 
all  combined  to  accomplish  a  splendid  success,  and 
to  fairly  electrify  the  large  audience. 

Mr.  Kopta,  in  tin-  Trio  and  in  his  solo,  played 
with  all  the  finished  execution  and  beautiful  clear- 
ness of  tono  for  which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished, 
and  was  materially  assisted,  in  the  Mendelssohn  An- 
dante, by  th'-  very  careful  accompaniment, which  was 
delightfully  played  by  Mr.  F.  Von  [ntcn>, 

As  for  Ml:.-  I'ii]  (her  iii-i  appearanco  here)  she 
has  a  contralto  voice  of  some  compass,  of  much  crude 
power,     and    of  Mr. 

Werner,  the  violoncellist,  played  carefully  and  well, 
and  has  a  very  good  tonealthotlgh  not  very  strong; 
tli"  effect  of  In-  solo  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  organ  and  ]  iano,  by  which  In'  was  oc- 
companied,  were  not  a;  .,11  in  .ns  01,1  with 

1  -. 

!  Fn  in  a  private  let  •■  r  I 

:   -Iw   'Jo  -  My  usual  evening  abode  is  the 
"  Concort-Haus "     where     Bilse's    orchestra    plays. 

They   play  well,  tllOUgll    UO  11     '  I      I 

The  ore!  e   [ra  is  small  I  Only 

■  -    and    sin;    'colli.     They  do    man   go    t  i 
very  good  .though  theil     ■  i] 

.  -  is  noisy.     Tin"    most    •  I   feet    in    the 

band  is  an  obstrcporous    first   oboe    that   is  perfectly 
car-piercing   and    never  by  any  chance   plays  softly. 
■a  n-  two  or  three  tastes  tor  Ber 

but    in  ■   ( icrman    orchestra         i  not  |  lay  the 
lis  nli    musii     mi  \   '   ''tor  than    the    Pal  i        rehestra 
11  "ii  Symphonies.     The  other 
evening,  I  1  Wagner's 

i  h  "i  He".  v  much  I  liked 

i'ii-     sombre  and  a  u  that   the  sub 

demands'. 

I. ast  i  vei        I  3t  moven 

ton    Rul  instein's  "  Oc  -an  "  Sym]  lioi         [  was  1  en 
I   and  d  1   by  it.      I  liei  i    is    a 

marked  it,  v 

lays       Is   Ru 
Russian  1     The   n  as  individual  aid  mi- 

ni  as   i  [ado's    is.     Ga  le  is   to 
nn  '  Icrman  in   his  is  Gei 

man,  thai  is  ;  i  say  x  French  nor  Itn 

ho;  is  "--"!:'    Ilv  ]         h  in  his  indii    :  '  tit  bis 

musical   forms   and    the  stru  iturc  pieces  have 

vcrv  little  it'  anything  in  common  with  what  is  gene- 
rally  known  a-  French  music.  Everything  I  have 
heard  of  his   strikes   me   as   thoroughly  artisti 

intellectual.  II"  is  in  strong  contrast  to  Meyer- 
beer, whose  " Benediction  des  poignards"  I  heard 
last  evening  The  man  -""in-  to  have  gone  mad 
with  the  idea  that  ho  was  a  great  contrapuntist.  He 
nev  a  loses  a  i  h  a  ■■•  ol  getting  in  some  little  bit  of 
imitation,  even  il  he  ma 

foot    in    the  air 
while    the    last    instrument    iinishe^  the    figure.      He 
ght   of  the    fact  that   the  real   art  in  counter- 
point is  to  make  each  part   flow  smoothly,  hut  does 
his  imitation  by  letting  one  voice  sing  a  bar  and  then 
wait  while  the  next  voice   repeats   ;t   like  an  echo, — 
cequin'est   /"<s  difficile,  and   can    be   done  just  ns 
-  with  twenty  obligalo  parts  :i;  with  two  or  three, 
il   ■.  at  only  let  each   part  wait   long  enough   for  tho 
-  to  get  through.     I   have  heard  of  tho  " 

all  my  life  an  1  expected  to  bo 
■  1  away.     It  makes  noise  enough,  certainly,  but 


I  don't  think  it  compares  with  tho  "1 1  sommo  Carlo" 
in  Ernani,  either  for  melodic  or  harmonic  beauty  or 
grandeur,  and  it  certainly  has  nothing  of  the  (Ian  of 
Verdi's  finale.  Then  compare  the  famous  trio  of  the 
lit  act  of  "  Les  Huguenots  "  with  the  final  trio  in 
Ernani,  and  see  which  is  the  greatest!  To  be  sure 
the  idea  of  announcing  the  appearanco  of  the  heaven- 
ly hosts  by  an  altissimo  trill  of  a  piccolo  flute  solo 
ha-  some  degree  of  originality  in  it.  hut  even  that 
idea  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  scene  shifter's 
whistle. 

I  ■  ive  hoard  for  the  third  time  Ambroise  Thom- 
as's Overture  to  "Mignon,"  and  think,  still  more 
than  at   first,  that  it  is    an  instance  of  the    most  out- 

rageous    abu f  the   good   gifts  of  heaven  in  the 

shape  of  a  charming  theme,  that  was  ever  perpetra- 
ted ' iv  man  !  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  is  original 
and  tO  :  '      nitilnl,  but  It  is  -mothered  by  BUch 

an  amount  of  trombone,  tuba,  drum,  cymbals  and 
rity  , of  every  sort,  thai  its  beauty  is  all  lost. 
Was  Mignon  or  any  of  her  relations  a  rope  dancer  '> 
There  is  a  general  air  of  tight  rope  that  pervades  the 
whole  overture, 

I  heard  Stern's  (late  Taubert's)  orchestra  the  other 
afternoon.  The  orchestra  is  painfully  small  (only  l 
'nit  they  play  wonderfully,  and  Stern 
in '".   iii.'iits  -low  enough  even  to  suit  inc. 

The  Dresden   Musical  world    is   about    nothing  as 

I  can  find  out.     Rubinstein  and  Tattsig   como 

ice  oi  twice  in  the  n  inter  and  givo   a  conceit, 

and  perhaps  Joachim  shows    his    i\m    there   one,-    a 

year.     <>!,1  Burdo-Ncy  had  her  name  up  in  the  streets 

when  I  was  there.     Tier"  nro  two  contrabassi  in  tho 

'|  ra  and  tli  re  scandalous. 

Tho  military  bands  are  fine,  and    I   believe  there  are 

rts  on  tin-  Brullsche  Terrasseand  in  tin-  Grosser 

Garten      'I'm  Link  Bad  has  I n  turned  into  a 

casino.     You  can  nil  anybody  on  L's  authority  and 

on  mine,  that  the  Ereiscltiitz  ha-  ! n  better  given  in 

Boston  than  it  was  this  winter  in  Dresden.       Fir. 


ITIusic  5\l)ro;tb. 


I.ivi  el"  nn  Ion  Musical  World  says  : 

v.  ■  arc  apt  to  think  that   London  monopi 

!    in    England,  sa  i  Q    wl  en    I  .ondon 

mntry  to  hold  high  festival.     This  idea 

from    coi  I-  provincial   towns   are 

lis   as  regards  activity   and    the. 

taste.     What    Mr. 

[Ma  '    ■         v  knows,  hut 

vish  to  illustrate  our   remarks   more  particularly 

by    refflren  :c  to   Liverpool.     In    this    great  si 

■it". I  by  a    Philharmonic   So- 

Bci  conductor,     Tins 

rrts    of 

high  el  regards  at  mu- 

:  tnd   how   much  they 

■   seen   fi  en    tho  follow  ing  catalogue  of 

durii   •  tho  la-t  two  years  :  — 

"Oratorios,  Mas-"-,  and    Sacred   Cantatas. — Han- 

1  M  ..  an  !  '  oiotni- 

ti  ni  A  •'  id   !-.  tli"  Priest).       Haydn  :  Creation 

and   the    S — ns   (Spring   and  Autumn).     Mendels- 

I  -iil '-  din,  and  'I [ear  my   Pi ayei 

B     '  Mass  in  C.      W.    Sterndale    Bennett: 

The  I!       ".  .  /  S  'is  ■    a.     Gounod     M  ;se  rfi  S  ■  ■.  U 
i  I;       ni:  MesseS  an  I  3!  that  (twice  ) 

Cantatas  and  choral  works,  wit!]   orchestral    accom- 
paniments. —  Mendelssohn  :      Midsummer      Night's 
I  ■  ■  ;    '      ruses  ft    -n   /     ■'■!/-    J.  F. 

:         ■■       i      -      .'.'  ■        •      i;  ■     [id     /.'"Alio/  '  'a  ur 
■  ■'    I  Sympl  thoven  ;  No.  3,  En 

Xn   -1.  B  flat  ;     No.    5,  C  minor;     N  i     6,    Past 
No   7    A  mainr.      Haydn  :     No.  S,  E  Sat;    an 
I  i,  E  flat.      Mendelssohn:    Reformation  (twice),    and 
No.  -1,  A  major  (Italian).    Mozart  :   F  hat;  (i  minor. 
■i    i  '   minor.     Overtures. — Auber  : 
/  ,   Fiancee,    Gustave,   Masaniello,    I   s  Dia 

■   ',    Leoradie,    Le  Sermcnt,   Zanetta.     Beethoven: 
/  .  ■  "."'  and   J/. n  of  /'  Benedict  .    i ' 

,  an  i i '■■■  ibm  <     Boii  ldii  u     La  D  urn   Bla     ;.      t  Iheru- 
hini  :   Les    I  i  and  Medea.    He'rold  :    '/. 

Lindpaint  '  Mendelssohn ;  Alkalii .    '.' 

\  /<.  ■  "a     (twice),     and    Ru;/     ! 

Meyerbeer     I  'Etoile   du    Xord.  and 

see.   Mehul :  Joseph  and  I  Henri, 
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Mozart  :  Cosi  fan  lulls,  Seraglio,  and  Zauberjlb'te. 
Nicolai :  Mini/  Wives  of  Windsor.  Onslow  /, 
Colporteur.  Rossini  :  llaliana  in  Alqeri,  Ga:  a  Lad- 
>ii,  Semiramide,  and  Ouillaume  '/'ill.  Spohr  :  Ver 
herggeist  and  Last  Judqment.  Weber:  Ruler  nf 
Spirits,  Euri/antlie,  and  Preciosa.  Wagner:  Tann- 
kauser.  Concertos  and  solus  with  orchcstial  ac- 
companiments. —  Violin  :     Beethoven's    Coi no, 

Ernst's  fantasia,  Otello,  E.  W.  Thomas's  Barcarolle 
and  Tarantelle.  Violoncello  :  ( !arl  Eckert's  <  'on- 
certstuck,  It.  Romberg's  Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Con- 
cert Suisse.  Pianoforte  :  Mendelssohn's  /,'m/iln  in 
P.  minor  (twice),  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two  piano- 
fortes in  E  flat;  Chopin's  Andante  Spianato  and 
Polonaise" 

For  comprehensiveness  and  quantity  that  list  sur- 
passes any  that  could  be  furnished  by  either  of  the 
metropolitan  associations. 

About  the  year  1S00,  Joseph  Haydn,  0:1  bis  re- 
turn from  England,  stopped  for  some  time  at  the 
Monastry  of  the  Fremoustratensians,  in  Ochsen- 
hausen,  near  Biberach,  in  Wiirtemberg.  Tlie  monks 
residing  there  were  of  a  highly  musical  turn,  and  the 
good  understanding  between  them  and  their  guest 
resulted  in  a  request,  at  his  departure,  that  he  would 
leave  them  some  original  composition  as  a  souvenir. 
In  complying,  he  chose  six  proverbs  as  so  many 
themes,  viz.  :  "Tt  is  the  first  step  that  costs  ;"  "Look 
before  you  leap  ;"  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  togeth- 
er ;"  "Sunm  cuique  ;"  "Too  much  of  a  good  tiling 
is  good  for  nothing  ;"  "All's  well  that  ends  well  ;" 
and  set  them  to  music  for  four  voices.  These  com- 
positions are  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  master, 
and  to  be  infused  with  the  happiest  humor.  In 
"Suum  cuique,"  each  of  the  four  voices  sings  in  a 
different  time,  as  is  most  appropriate.  On  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  convent  Haydn's  pieces  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  fathers,  and  finally  came  to 
be  the  property  of  precentor  Kaim,  of  Biberach,  who 
has  just  had  them  engraven  and  published  at  Mu- 
nich. 

Prague — The  members  of  the  celebrated  Floren- 
tine Quartet  were  the  objects  of  a  murderous  anil 
cowardly  attempt  on  their  lives,  during  their  way 
from  Olmlitz  to  this  city.  As  they  were  passing 
Pardubitz,  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  occu- 
pied hy  them  was  shattered  by  a  bullet,  which  lodged 
in  the  case  containing  the  famous  Straduarius,  on 
which  Herr  Jean  Becker  always  plays.  Luckily,  the 
valuable  instrument  was  not  damaged.  Herr  Becker, 
on  the  contrary,  was  somewhat  seriously  injured  by 
the  fragments  of  the  glass  which  were  scattered  about 
in  all  directions.  The  motive  and  the  perpetrator  of 
this  dastardly  outrage  are  unknown,  but  the  police  are 
actively  employed  in  trying  to  discover  at  least  the 
perpetrator. 


.pwgljf s  Joitrnnl  of  lOnsir. 

BOSTON.  MARCH  2«5  1870. 

Musical  High  Tide. 
Most  unmusical,  uncomfortable  of  all  months 
is  March,  anil  April  often  not  much  better. 
Yet,  strangely,  with  the  snows  and  rains  and 
East  winds,  we  are  deluged  with  musical  enter- 
tainments. Just  when  all  are  weary  and  can 
least  endure  distracting  multitudinous  excite- 
ment, come  more  solicitations  (many  of  them 
tempting)  than  it  is  possible  to  give  but  a 
hurried  half  attention  to.  It  is  the  mislortime 
of  our  musical  life  in  Boston,  that  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours.  What  through  three  quarters  of 
the  year  we  long  in  vain  to  hear,  comes  down 
upon  us  all  at  once  in  a  few  winter  months,  and 
is  more  and  more  heaped  upon  us,  like  the  snows 
over  the  northern  country,  just  in  this  period  of 
our  limbo,  the  opening  of  what  poets  call  the 
Spring.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  all 
these  fine  opportunities  were  more  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  year,  so  that  the  long 
summer  liesure  too  might  share  them,  and  each 
season  get  such  moderate  portion  only  as  admits 
of  full  enjoyment  and  digestion.  As  it  is,  the 
concert  record  of  the  present  month  here — say 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 


— bids  fair  to  be  as  crowded  and  bewildering  as 
that  of  the  London  season.  In  orchestral  music 
alone,  this  short  space  is  tantalizingly  rich  with 
three  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  eight  "Symphonic  and  Popular  Con- 
certs" of  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  Orchestra 
crowded  into  one  week!  Of  Chamber  Concerts, 
there  are  Mr.  Petersilea's  third  and  fourth  "Re- 
ceptions," Mr.  Perabo's  two  Soirees,  Mr.  Tracy's 
"Recitals" — all  mainly  of  piano  music — and, 
most  memorable  of  all,  the  Complimentary  Matt- 
ne'e  to  Miss  Mehlig.  To  which  add  several  more 
at  the  Conservatories.  Then  the  two  evenings 
of  the  Parker  (vocal)  Club;  a  public  rehearsal 
by  "the  Boston  Chorus"  of  the  "Creation;"  the 
"farewell"  Concert  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry;  the 
Annual  Concert  of  Mr.  Peek  ;  &c.,  &c.  Most 
of  these  larger  Music  Hall  concerts  offer  the 
great  attraction  of  Miss  Mehlig.  As  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  comes  suddenly  Italian  Opera, 
nightly  for  two  weeks  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
And  the  Great  Organ  we  have  always  with  us. 

An  expatriated  musical  Bostonian.  one  who 
knows  what  is  what  in  music,  might  find  a  rich 
and  curious  feast  in  running  his  eye  over  the 
programmes  of  all  this.  We  will  spread  out 
here  what  we  can  of  it;  but  doubtless  some  of 
the  salient  points  will  so  arrest  attention  that  we 
shall  hardly  get  half  through  the  list  to-day. 

Tenth  and  Last  Stmphont  Concert. — The 
fifth  successful  season  of  the  Harvard  Musical  As- 
sociation maintained  its  prestige,  both  for  Art  and 
audience,  to  the  end.  The  great  Music  Hall  on 
Thursday  afternoon  (17th)  was  filled,  as  it  had  been 
nine  times  before,  with  more  than  two  thousand 
eagerly  attentive  and  delighted  listeners  ;  this  time  to 
the  following  programme : 

1.  Overture  to  "Tphiffenia  in  Aulis,M Gluck. 

2.  Tenor  Aria  :  "Nur  ein  Yfunsoh,  nur  ein  Ver- 

langen,"  from  "Tphigenia  in  Tnuris." Oluck. 

August  Kreissmann. 

3.  Septet,  fir  Pianoforte,  Flute,  Oboe,  Horn,Vio- 

lin.  Violoncello,  and  Double  Bass Hummel. 

Ernest   Perabo.and    Messrs.  F.  Zoehler,  Kibas,  Ha- 
mann,  Heiudl,  A  Suck  and  Steiu. 

1.  Svmphonv  in  C,  No  2,  op.  61 .Schumann. 

2.  Cycle  of  Songs  :  "Diebterliebe'M  FFeine,). .  .Schumann. 

August  Kreissmann. 

3.  Overture  to  "Oberon,"' Weber. 

The  Schumann  Symphony  in  C  had  been  given  in 
the  first  and  second  seasons  of  these  concerts.  We 
are  tempted  to  recall  the  impression  it  made  upon  us 
then, — which  we  endeavored  to  express  as  follows  : 

The  presence  of  true  genius,  in  one  of  its  great 
creative  efforts,  happily  inspired  too,  was  unmistak- 
able to  most  listeners  ;  albeit  with  the  many  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  there  have  been  mingled  some 
complaints  about  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it, 
the  strain  upon  the  mind,  &c.  It  was  so  with  the 
yet  greater  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  upon  the  first 
and  second  hearing.  It  is  true  that  there  is  in  the 
first  movement  something  a  little  sickly,  some  spas- 
modic and  some  dreary  traits,  suggestions  of  pain  and 
the  snuggle  to  be  sound  and  well ;  for,  as  Schumann 
said,  that  movement  was  composed  in  a  period  of  ill- 
ness, and  it  seems  to  typify  a  healthy  resolution, 
summoning  up  power  from  the  centre,  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  flitting  pains  and  wayward  fancies  of  a 
fevered  brain.  But  it  is  laid  out  upon  a  broad,  clear 
plan,  which  it  developes  logically  and  with  com- 
manding power,  and  it  is  full  of  beauties  both  of 
melodic  thoughts  and  harmony  and  instrumental 
color.  The  adherence  to  the  one  key,  or  rather  the 
reference  anil  tendency  to  the  C  major,  throughout 
all  the  four  movements,  with  but  little  variation,  is 
characteristic  of  the  work.  This  in  the  slow  intro- 
duction is  marked  in  the  bold,  firm  trumpet  and  horn 
tones,  while  the  strings  move  dreamily  and  sadly,  in 
undertone,  groping  up  into  the  daylight  (the  tonic) 
from  the  shadows  of  the  subdominant.  Again,  too, 
the  unity  is  felt  in  the  way  in  which  the  leading 
themes  of  the  Allegro  are  foreshadowed  in  passages 
of  the  introduction  ;  indeed  the  whole  Symphony  has 
its  germs  there.  The  oftener  you  listen  to  that  Alle- 
gro, the  less  you  feel  the  sickliness,  and  the  more 
you  enjoy  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  triumph  ; 
the  trumpet  tones,  challenging  so  boldly  in  the  first 
bars,  carry  it. 


Tlii'  second  movement  is  a  true  Scherzo,  still  in 
'',  revelling  in  fine  fairy  sport,  although  perpetually 
modulating,  as  the  lending  melodic  phrase  woven  into 
its  whole  texture,  keeps  rapidly  traversing  diminish- 
ed-seventh intervals.  Bill  iiow  cheery  those  answer- 
ing calls  from  flutes  above  ami  bassoons  below,  each 
in  thirds!  and  how  delightfully  the  latter  climb  to 
meet  the  former  sometimes!  If  the  joy  is  subtle, 
delicate  and  dreamy  here,  it  becomes  breezy  and  ex- 
hilarating in  the  triplets  of  the  first  Trio,  (which  re- 
turns into  the  Scherzo)  ;  and  then  a  pensive  mood 
comes  over  the  same  joy  in  the  second  Trio,  where 
the  staccato  contrapuntal  fiu'iire  of  the  violas  and 
'cellos  accompanies  the  even  flow-  of  the  chief  subject ; 
and  then  how  gracefully  the  moonlight  fairy  Scherzo 
theme  steals  back  again  ! 

In  the  Adagio  (which,  beginning  in  C  minor,  ends 
in  C  major)  the  soul,  set  free  hy  this  magical  power 
of  Art  in  which  it  has  thus  far  revelled,  rises  into 
tranquil  eestacy,  "a  deep  dream  of  peace,''  where  all 
is  heavenlv  and  beautiful.  Possibly  the  conception 
is  just  enough  beyond  the  power  of  -perfect  execution 
in  an  orchestra,  sometimes  to  disturb  the  enjoyment 
a  little  ;  we  allude  to  such  places  as  those  long  climb- 
ing trills  of  the  violins  upon  the  very  highest,  notes, 
which  will  sound  a  little  shrill  and  creaky  in  any 
short  of  an  ideal  performance  ;  but  has  not  the  com- 
poser a  right  to  claim  some  ideality  of  the  listener? 
In  the  Finale,  the  spirit  rouses  itself  from  the  swie', 
dreamy  rapture  of  the  Adagio  into  what  one  of 
Schumann's  biographers  calls  "a  jubilant,  heaven- 
sforniing  happiness."  Ganymed-likc,  you  are  borne 
aloft  by  Jove's  strong  eagle,  and  in  the  full  noonday 
sunshine  of  C  major. 

The  time  the  Symphony  had  the  advantage  of  an 
orchestra  larger  and  better  trained  than  then,  and  of 
a  more  familiar  acquaintance  in  a  large  part  of  the 
audience  with  the  spirit  and  the  ways  of  Schumann. 
It  certainly  was  listened  to  throughout  by  the  whole 
multitude  with  the  closest  attention,  and  with 
every  sign  of  deep  interest  and  pleasure,  in  spite  per- 
haps of  a  somewhat  puzzled  expression  on  some 
countenances.  The  Scherzo  with  its  two  Trios  is  a 
marvellously  fine  imaginative  creation,  and  both  this 
and  the  profound  beauty  of  the  Adagio,  were  render- 
ed with  a  purity  and  clearness  which  we  are  inclined 
to  look  npon  as  the  happiest  achievement  so  far  of 
our  orchestra.  Mr.  Zerrahn  may  be  congratulated 
on  leading  them  through  such  labyrinths  of  difficulty 
with  such  ease  and  certainty.  There  are  passages  in 
this  work  where  Schumann  strikes  almost  the  very 
vein  in  which  Beethoven  quarried,  takes  hold  deep 
down  with  like  firm  grasp,  and  brings  out  kindred 
thoughts. 

The  Hummel  Septet  is  the  very  work  in  which  the 
young  Perabo  first  made  his  debut  here,  in  the  last 
Symphony  Concert  of  the  first  series,  five  years  ago. 
And  we  might  say  of  his  playing  now  all  that  we 
said  then — "only  more  so."  It  was,  as  far  as  our 
poor  sense  could  judge,  a  perfect  rendering  of  that 
not  deep,  but  thoroughly  graceful,  genial  and  exceed- 
ingly exacting  composition.  He  played  it  as  if  it 
were  all. in  him  and  knew  its  own  way  out  without 
anxious  trouble  on  his  part.  And  taking  the  com- 
position as  a  whole,  thanks  to  the  careful  cooperation 
of  the  concerting  artists,  it  was  about  as  well  brought 
out  as  we  have  ever  heard  it.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Scherzo,  in  which  the  horn  ushers 
back  so  witehingly  the  little  motive  of  the  Trio, 
should  have  to  be  repeated.  (Those  who  insisted  on 
this  did  not  think  then  of  complaining  that  the  con- 
cert was  ten  minutes  too  long  !) 

The  two  Overtures  also  were  remarkably  well 
given.  That  from  the  first  lpMgenia  lent  more  inter- 
est to  Mr.  Kreissmann's  tenor  Aria  from  the  sec- 
ond :  the  noble  recitative  and  air  in  which  Pylades 
exhorts  Orestes  to  meet  death  bravely,  and  links  his 
fate  with  that  of  his  friend  as  their  lives  have  been 
linked  from  childhood.  ("Only  one  common  wish, 
one  longing,''  &c  )  The  music  is  full  of  subdued, 
chaste,  manly  tenderness,  admirably  simple  and  ex- 
pressive.  Bnt  it  takes  an  artist  to  render  it  as  truly 
as  Mr.  Kreissmann  did.  In  spite  of  a  cold,  his  tones 
were  rich  and  warm,  and  with  a  finished  style  and 
quiet  fervor  he  realized  the  spirit  of  the  song.  The 
orchestral  back-ground  was  delicate  and  yet  sufficient. 
But  more  remarkable  was  the  effect  produced  in  that 
great    hall    by  bis   finely  poetic   rendering  of  half  a 
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dozen  out  of  the  cycle  of  Heine  love  songs,  which 
Schumann  has  caught  up  in  so  many  little  wafts  of 
melody, — nml  with  Mr.  Leoniiard's  exquisite  ac- 
companiment. Some  of  them  rapturous  f"'Im  wun- 
derschonen  Mount  Mai;"  "Die  Rose,  die  Iain'," 
&c. ;)  some  so  delicately  breathed  as  to  he  just  audi- 
ble, yet  reaching  the  soul  not  the  less:  and  one  with 
which  lie  closed,  "Ich  (.-rolle  niclit,"  impassioned, 
tragical  ; — they  made  an  emotional  and  musical  im- 
pression such  as  onlv  true  Bong  inspirations  truly 
sung  can  do,  ami  such  as  larger,  greater  works  may 
fail  of.  Mr.  Kreissmann  has  some,  physical  peculiar- 
ities of  voice,  to  which  some  are  far  from  partial ; 
hut  as  an  interpreter  of  the  best  types  of  the  German 
Lied,  when  have  we  heard  his  equal  ! 

"We  shall  wait  for  the  two  extra  Symphony  Concerts 
before  summing  up  tho  season.  Here  are  the  pro- 
grammes : 

Mardi2i — In  aid  of  tite  Art  Museum. — Part  f  Suite,  for 
Orchestra,  In  .D.  Bach ;  Fifth  Symphony,  Evelhoven.—  Pari  II 
Piano  Concerto,  Srhumann,  Hugo  I.eonhakd;  Serenade  [from 
a  Quintet),  by  ell  the  strings,  Haydn;  Overture  to  '^Leonora," 
No.  3,  Beethoven 

March  .'31 —Tn  compliment  to  Carl  Zriruiv  .—  Part  T 
Seventh  Symphony,  Befthnvtn ;  Piano  Coneerto  in  Rb.  Beet- 
hoven, Miss  Ann\  Mbiilig  — 1'nrt  IT.  Introduction  to  an  Act 
of  "Kin?  Manfred."  Hirst  time),  Carl  Reinrrke;  Writer's  Con- 
cprtstuch  MIssMehlig;  Overture:  "Becalmed  at  Sea,"  Stc  , 
Mendelssohn. 


Miss  Ansa  Meiihg.  The  complimentary  mnti- 
neegiven  to  this  lady  on  Friday,  the  18th,  at  Chick 
eiin^'s,  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  will 
ever  stand  tint  among  our  Chamber  Concert  memo- 
ries as  most  memorable.  It  was  one  nf  thoso  com 
ptete  occasions  in  which  there  is  nothing  wanting, 
nothing  to  regret  or  wish  to  qualify,  Tho  spell  of 
tho  music  ami  the  hour  was  upon  every  one 
first  to  last.  It  was  purely  artistic;  and  the  rapport 
between  the  artists  with  each  other  and  the  audience 
perfect.  We  doubl  if  ever  before  in  our  cxperionco 
we  have  met  so  many  people  testifying  to  such  un- 
allnved  delight.  The  young  artist  who  bore  the  chief 
part  both  of  the  labor  and  the  honor,  n  as  one  who  by 
the  singular  vitality  and  perfection  of  her  interpretation 
both  in  technique  and  in  spirit,  had  magnetized  us  in 
the  F-minor  Concerto  of  Chopin;  was  now  to  show 
us  the  wide  and  varied  range  of  great  piano  music  in 
which  sin-  was  not  less  ai  home  ;  tic  assisting   u 

choice  spirit'  of  mature  experiei ,  came  to  it  with  a 

new  enthusiasm  for  Art  as  well  as  for  her;  the  au- 
dience, select,  just  filling  Chickering  Hall,  was  of  the 
very  best;  and  the  programme  a  notable  addition  to 
our  record  : 

1.  Audante  aDd  Variations,  for  two  Plani  -      .Schumann. 
Miss  Anns  Mentis  .■net  Mr    Uonhard 

2  Songa  :  In  I  Mm  Meer," Schubert. 

(lj)  "Aufenthall  " . 

Mr.  Kreissmann. 

8.  Sonata  Appnssionatn   op.  57 Beethoven. 

Allegro  assai.  — Andante  con   moto.  —  Allegro  um 
a. -a  troppo. 

MISS   A i  Mehlig. 

Part  II. 

1.  Introduction  ami  Rondo,  for  Piano  and  \  T>- 

lin, Schubert 

Miss  MehliB  and  Mr    Eichliert; 

2.  Organ   Prelude  ant   Ku.-n.-   in  G  minor,  ar- 

ranged for  the  Pianoforte  by  1.1-  -r        Bach 

Mi-    \  nna  M   h  lig 

3  Songs:  (at  '-FrUhlingsklnder,Mop.  7,  No   5,. .It    Fran! 

|t. I  Serenade,  op.  17    No    2, 

(oi  'Wenn  ili-r  Fruhlinef  auf  'lie  Berge 

Steiirt.,'    en    12,  N'o,  (i, " 

Mr    Kreissmann. 

I    Scherzo,  in  B  flat  minor,  op   ;;1      ...Chopin. 

Mi-s  Anna  Mehlig. 

There  wire  text  enough  for  much  discourse  in 
everv  number  of  this  programme,  but  the  brief  re, 
cord  of  the  Transcript,  hearty  and  intelligent,  shall 
speak  for  our  own  feeling  better  than  we  ourselves 
might  do  just  now  : 

Here  was  sympathetic  opportunity  for  the  young 
lady  lo  exhibit  her  rare  gift  and  accomplishment  in 
all  their  various  aspects;  and  we  only  echo  tic  en- 
thusiastic opinion  of  everv  one  present  in  saying  that 
her  playing  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  happiest  and 
highest  onicr,  creating  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
Her  chief  successes  were  in  the  Beethoven  Sonata, 
and    in    the    Bach  Prelude  and  Fuguei      These  were 

revelations   indeed  of   the  inner  life  of  each    e i 

— of  the   deep   spiritual    poetry  and  romanticism    of 


e,  and  the  pure  elassicality  of  the  other.  The 
Sonata,  under  her  hands,  was  a  marvel  of  execution 
and  interpretation.  In  every  technical  respect  and 
outward  feature  there  was  nothing  wanting.  It  was 
ail  graceful,  vital,  powerful,  perfect;  in  touch,  ac- 
cent, shading  ;   in  finished  and  graphic  execution  ;   in 

tile    Striking   o||t    flf  till'    -loll     P.CethoVcll    chords,   aild   ill 

the  exquisite  and  hold  attack  of  his  rich   and  expres- 
sive bravura  the  performance  compelled  entire  praise. 
Nothing,  too,  could  In-    liner    than    the  strong  con- 
ception ami  feeling  that  prompted  the  young  pianist's 

fingers,  and  the  betrayal  of  a  sincere,  earnest  nature, 
that  mastered  the  vcrv  spirit  of  the  work,  from  its 
brilliant  opening  movement,  through  its  suhdued  An- 
dante, to  the  lire  and  tush  and  passion  of  the  closing 
Allegro.  It  was  ideal  playing,  triumphing  over  the 
mechanism  of  performance,  transcendent  a-  the  latter 
was. 

Not  less  of  an  experience  wis  the  rendering  of  the 
Prelude  and  Fugue  ;  w  huh  was  the  clearest  Bach  ex 
position  overheard  in  this  city.  For  once  the  great 
contrapuntist  was  made  vital  and  interesting  to  evet  v 
body.  The  Prelude  may  have  sounded  sometimes 
better  upon  the  organ,  but  tic  Fugue,  never ;  as  it 
cniiie  from  Miss  Mchlig's  fingers  it  was  instinct  with 
beauty,  faultless  in  proportion,  joyous  with  life.  All 
things  considered,  this  was  the  great  achievement  of 
tic-  pianist  and  gained  for  her  a  storm  of  applause. 

Thus  Bingling  the  foremost  pieces  on  tic  pro- 
gramme,  we  may  onlv  hint  how  well  the  Schumann 
-  for  two  pianos  went,  and  leer  Mr  Leonhard 
rivalled  the  lady  in  artist  touches  ;  and  what  d 
tic  Schubert  Introduction  ami  Rondo  gave— Mr. 
Eichherg's  violin  retaining  all  its  old-time  warm  tone 
and    musical    feeling;  and  how    the  fitful    poetry   of 

Chopin  was  brilliantly  and  elegantly  rcprodi d   by 

Miss  Mchlig  :  and, finally,  what  satisfaction  Mr  Kreiss 
mniiii  gave  in  his  croup  ol  Schubert  and  Franz  son tjs. 
It  was,  matter  and  performance, — all,  to  delightfully 
dwell  upon. 

Mi;  .1  < '.  ])  Parker's  Ci.cn  of  Amateur  sin- 
gers i'  i  ■■  lltful  entertainment  to  theil 
friends   on    M lav  evening      Chickering    II  dl   of 

course  was  full,       'The     cold,  so  common    in   this  sen 

son  seemed    to  have  thinned  the  choi  '.  ■  a  little, 

hut  there  was   tic   same   tin,,   balance   of  pari 
same  rich,  pure,  musical   ensemble  of  tone,  tic  same 
spirit  and  precision  and  tine  light  and  shade  in  nil  the 

pinging.     The    c :crt    began    with    Met 

'11  ir  my  prayer"  and  "0  for  the  wings  of  a  dove," 
in  which  the  Soprano  Solo  was  effectively  sung  by 
Mi-s  Gates,     Then  came   two  beautiful  part-songs; 

I  night"  by  Schumann,  and  "Dayl  : 

fellow's:    "A    wind    came    up   out    of    the   sea." 
charming!}  -     !  ally  set  by  Mr.  Parker,  vary- 

ing the  i  with  every  couplet  ;    indeed  a  nice 

pi '    of  four-part   writi:..-.      A      election    from   "St. 

Paul"  e  mi  ■  next,  r:  tluding  tho  Re  if  itives  "Ana 
ni.is.  at  ise,"  S  ■  .  tho  Bii  -  lo  "1  praise  thee,  I  ' 
I.or.l."  capitally  -w>-z  by  Mr.  Wixcn  ;  ami  the 
■  succeeds  il  ;  "The  Cord  He  is 
good."  This  was  sung  with  rare  purity  and 
■ewe  Another  brace  of  part  songs  ;  Gad 
"Water  Lily"  and  Men  lelssohn's  exhilarating  "]  u  . 
Song,"  closed  the  first  part. 

Part  Second  consisted  of  Gade'  Cantata:  "The 
Crusaders,"  in  which  there  is  much  interesting  music 
with  descriptive  accompaniment.  Particularly  the 
second  part,  in  which  the  sorceress  Armida,  Tasso's 
Armida,  summons  lier  Spirits  of  Darkness,  changes 

■rt  into  a  garden,  and  tries  to  tempt  Rii 
to  "unimagined  bliss."  This  gave  great  opportunity 
to  tic  tine  v,,: i 'i  and  ihril  ing  drnmati  i  i  ower  of  Mrs 
Habavood.  The  put  of  Rinaldo,  tenor,  was  given 
with  good  taste  and  feeling  by  Dr.  Laxgmaid.  The 
first  part  'is  the  Cantata  represents  the  weary  knights 
and  pilgrims  in  the  desert,  and  Peter  the  Hermit, 
(hasso,  Mr.  Povri  rs),  rebuking  their  faint-hearted- 
ness.  The  third  part  brings  ns  before  Jerusalem  ; 
the  music  is  martial  and  stirring,  endinct  with  a 
chorus;  "Jerusalem!  the  goal  is  there!  Sing  Ho- 
sauna  !" 

In  Prospect  — We   must  adjourn  the  remainder 

of  the  history,  to  save  a  little  room    fir    glimpsi  -    i 
what  is  coming. 

pi rst,  in  rt   Tuesday  eveninq.  Mr.  Perabo's  secon  1 

and  last  Soiree,  when  he   mil  play  with    Mr.   Leon- 


h  nd  Schubert's  great  Duo,  op.  i  to,  for  two  pianos, 
out  of  which  Joachim  has  made  a  Symphony  li 
will  he  a  glorious  novelty.  Tiie  programme  also 
embraces  Liszt's  arrangement  of  Hummel's  Septet, 
ami  Schumann's  Variations,  on    t  3 

Following  tiie  last  Extra  Symphony  Concert,  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  2,  our  excellent  Contralto, 
Mrs.  o  A  Barry,  gives  a  Fatewell  Concert,  in  the 
Music  Hall,  previous  to  her  departure  in  May  for 
Europe,  where  she  has  tic  laudable  intention  of  pnss- 
ing  a  year  in  tic  further  improvement  of  her  voice 
ami  talent.  We  have  not  seen  the  programme,  hut 
she  announces  the  assistance  of  the  great  pianiste, 
Miss  Mi  hlie,  ;  also  of  Miss  Houston;  Miss  Crane 
and  Miss  Mead  (pupils  of  Mrs.  P.arrv);  Mr.  W.  .1 
Winch,  Mr  M.  W  Whitney,  Mr  .J  IV  I).  Parker, 
Mr.  Arbnekle.  and  Mr.  John   Howard,  accompanist. 

We   tlllst   the    II  ill   will   l„,  crowded. 

Next  week  will  In-  swallowed  up  in  brilliant 
( 'ulceus  l.v  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  admirable 
Orchestra  of  5G  distinguished  nrtisis.  Amone  the 
number  arc    Bergner,    'cello;   Wciner,   (lute;   killer, 

ol :  Schmilz,  Lotze,  Bernstein  and  Gewalt,  horns; 

Leetsch,  trombone, and  Toulmin,  harp,  Miss  Anna 
Miiwio  is  engaged  for  Concertos  and  other  piano 
solos  in  four  at  leasl  of  the  eight  Concerts  ;  and  Mr. 
Km  |s-mi..v  too,  will  sine  in  some  of  them.  The 
programmes,  partly  eh, sen]  and  partly  popular, 
sh  iw  a  mixture  ol  standard  Symphonies,  Overtures, 

I   01  '  CrtOS,  ,\  '•  ,  with    n ii n i  nous  modern     novelties  by 

Liszt,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Grimm,  Ruff,  &c  .  &c  The 
firsl  Concert,  Tuesday  evening,  April  :">,  oilers  the 
"Leonora"  Overture,  No  .■>,  of  Beethoven  :  Weber's 
''■  fii  !     (Miss    Mi  tit  to);     Liszt's    Symphonic 

Poem,  "Tasso;"  the  "Tell"  Overture;  Schumann's 
"Tiiiumerei  ;"  Weber's  "Invitation,"  orchestrated 
■  B  rlioz  ;  a  Chopin  Solo ;  and  Meyerbeer's  "Schil- 
ler March." 

11  "'■  W  -  "  er's    Prelude   to  "The 

M  ister  singers  of  \ureniher _-  ;"   Adagio  from    Beet- 

■ii      '    Sciii r'ii'-    *  loncerto    by 

Miss  Mi  iiiio;  second  part  of  Berlioz's  dramatic 
Symphony,  "Romeo  and  Juliet  ;"  Fifth  Symphony 
if  Beethoven 

/  ,   ■  ,e.  ■    Suite  in  Canon  form  bv  Grimm; 

Introduction     to     third     act    of  "Medea,"    Ciieruhini; 

Overture     to    "Coriolnnus,"    Beethoven;    D-minor 
ony,  Schumann 
/  "Faust."  bv  Rubinstein  ;  Chopin's 

E  minot  I    "..,•.'    Mi-.  Mi  m.io)  ;   Overture,  "Car- 
naval  Romain,"    Berlioz;  Overture  to   "Struen 
'■'    .  '      Theme  and  Variations,  Haydn  :  Scherzo 

"Midsummer  Night's   Dream;"    pine     Solo, 

' el,"    l)V   *  ollik'l 

Saturtla  S;  mphony    in    I ),    Mi  /Air  ; 

'  i  'a  i ,    Miss  Mehlig)  ;  Liszt's 

'     I  .'    -     Pi        '.'     '    -."     &  c,    &C. 

.1  '  :       Mr    A    P.  Pi  .  k'S  annnal  B  mefil  Con 

cert.  With  Thomas's  Orchestra,  Miss  Mehlitr,  Miss 
Adelaide  Phillipps,   Miss   Gates,  and    Mr.  Whitney, 


-   '  Om  RON,"    of    which    all    know   and 
hue  the  Overture,  was  brought  out  by  the  Parepa- 

Rosa  troupe  in  Philadelphia,  March  9th,  for  the  first 
■  e,e  "  far  a-  ivc  remember)  in  this  country.  The 
/  "f  the  next  day  speaks  of  it   as  foil 

English  Opera— "Oderon." — The  opera  of 
,  was  first  sung  at  the  Covenl  Garden  Theatre 
mi  tic  i_"i,  ,,r  April,  IS26.  Charles  Kemble,  who 
was  then  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  had  bi  en  attract- 
ed bv  tic  success  which  Der  /  i  met  with  in 
England,  and  so  early  as  1824  he  forwarded  a  lihret- 
to  (written  by  Mr.  Planchc)  to  Weher  at  Dresden, 
with  the  proposition  that  lc  should  make  it  the 
ground  work  of  a  grand  English  opera. 

Tie  story  is  not  taken  from  Shakespeare's  p'ay, 
name  would  suggest,  but  from  a  German  poem, 
by  Wicland,  the  hero  of  which,  "Sir  Huon  de  Bor- 
deaux," being  a  particular  favorite  of  tin-  fairy  mon- 
arch, is  enabled  by  him  to  accomplish  super-natural 
wonders,  first  in  the  deliverance  of  "Hon"  from  a 
di  ended  marriage  with  one  of  AI  Raschid's  courtiers ; 
and  having  made  her  his  wife,  being  again  ennl  led 
to  rescue  her  from  I;  nhary  pirates,  into  whose  hands 
she  had  lucklessly  fallen. 

Weber    worked     upon     this    plot    for   no   less    than 

eighteen  months,  bestowing  neon  its  musical  illustra- 
tion the  most  fertile  resources  of  In-  art  and  a  vast 
amount  of  wearisome  labor.  Tic  last  live  weeks  he- 
fore  the  opera  was  brought  out  he  spent  in  London, 
directing  almost  daily  rehearsals,  and  elaborating  the 
various  appointments  die  scenery  is  said  to  have 
heen  unusually  mngnifi  'ent,  and  the  choruses,  to  use 
Weber's  own  words,  "were  particularly  eood 

Of  the  principal  performers  he  also  spoke  favorn- 
blv.  The  orisinal  cast  contained  three  historical 
names,  two  of  winch  were  afterwards  widely  known 
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in  tliis;  country.     The  part  of  "Rem"  wns  fillerl  by 

the  celebrated  Marj  Anne  Paton,  who  as  Mrs.  W 1 

electrified  our  early  opera  lovers  thirty  years  ago, 
Braham,  the  great  tenor,  assumed  the  chivalrous 
chin ncter  of  "Sir  Huon." 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  nn  oxamplo  of  the  ililli- 
ruliirs  of  composers,  that  he  obliged  Weher,  much 
against  his  will,  I"  write  Cor  him  the  grand  kittle 
scene  sung  by  Mr.  Castle  last  night  as  a  substitute 
for  his  opening  air  in  the  first  act.  The  interpolation 
was  afterwards  expunged  from  the  German  edition, 
Madame  Vestris,  moro  celebratod  for  her  charming 
manners  ami  excellent  acting  than  for  vocal  super- 
iority, appeared  as  "Fatinm." 

The  success  of  the  opera  was  immediate  and  last- 
ing, hut  the.  exhaustion  attending  thu  composer's 
labors,  together  with  a  frail  constitution  and  the  try- 
ing ordeal  ol  an  English  climate,  completely  pros- 
trated him.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening 
night  Weher  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  at  the  house 
of  his  friend,  Sir  George  Smart. 

The  verdict  of  critics  upon  this  work  seems  to 
have  been  always  favorable;  but  the  intricacy  of  its 
musical  illustrations  has  rather  bewildered  audiences 
of  ordinary  cultivation.  Except  in  the  incantation 
scene  and  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  act  second,  there 
is  an  absence  of  those  peculiar  attractions  which 
helped  to  make  Der  Freyschiilz  famous. 

The  production  of  the  opera  last  night  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable.  We  have  rarely  seen  any 
(irst  representation  accompanied  by  so  few  draw- 
backs ;  and  when  the  peculiar  and  intricate  scenie 
effects  are  considered,  it  is  really  wonderfully  how 
smoothly  everything  proceeded. 

Mine,  l'arepa  appeared  more  graceful  and  becom- 
ing in  her  Oriental  costume  than  we  have  6een  her 
in  any  other  character.  Iler  singing  of  the  sublime 
air  in  the  third  act  was  more  than  a  triumph — it  was 
one  of  the  grandest  of  her  efforts.  This  great  scena 
would  alone  render  Oberon  immortal.  The  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  it  were  most  powerful  and  im- 
pressive. Mrs.  Seguin  as  "Fatima"  was  charming, 
and  made  a  most  pleasing  impression  in  the  pretty 
air,  "A  lonely  Arab  Maid,"  and  a  still  greater  one 
in   ''Araby,  dear  Araby." 

Mr.  Castle  had  the  very  difficult  part  of  "  Sir 
Huon,"  and  sustained  it  with  great  credit  throughout. 
Miss  Warden,  as  "  Puck,"  made  a  good  impression 
on  tiiis  her  first  appearance.  She  has  a  contralto 
voice  of  considerable  power.  Mr.  De  Solla  looked 
decidedly  too  terrestrial  for  a  fairy — very  much  of  the 
earth  earthy.  The  air  in  act  third  he  sang,  however, 
with  much  effect,  and  more  ably  than  anything  we 
have  yet  heard  him  do.  The  choruses  were  general- 
ly good,  particularly  the  second  one  in  the  first  act, 
anil  the  Mermaid  chorus  at  the  end  of  act  third. 

Mr.  Lawrence  received  the  honor  of  the  first  encore 
ol  the  evening  in  bis  opening  air  to  act  four.  We 
could  not  help  thinking  how  finely  this  gentleman's 
voice  would  sound  in  Don  Giovanni,  if  the  Company 
would  produce  it.  The  orchestra  last  night  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  success  of  Oberon.  The  fine 
overture,  which  on  its  initial  performance  under 
Weber's  leadership  received  the  unusual  tribute  of  an 
encore,  richly  deserved  it  on  this  occasion,  if  only  for 
the  general  intelligence  and  industrious  study  display- 
ed m  rendering  it. 

Doth  Oberon  and  Marriage  of  Figaro  owe  much  of 
theirsuccess  here  to  the  excellence  of  this  depart- 
ment and  watchfulness  of  the  conductor. 

The  skill  and  energy  with  which  Mr.  Carl  Rosa 
assumes  the  different  duties  of  a  director  have  been 
very  generally  commented  upon.  In  the  various 
operas  he  has  led  in  this  city  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  serious  blunder  in  the  instrumental  department — 
a  record  as  rare  as  it  is  honorable  to  him.  We  can- 
not better  express  our  sense  of  his  services  than  by 
repeating  a  compliment  we  have  already  heard  paid 
him—"  Nothing  could  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Ilosa  as  soloist,  except  the  appropriateness  of  his 
position  in  the  director's  chair." 

We  need  not  call  special  attention  to  the  matinee 
to-day,  when  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  is  to  close  the 
season. 

Philadelphia. — Mr.  Wolfsohn's  "Schumann 
Matinee"  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
series.  The  principal  feature  of  the  programme  was 
the  fanlasie  in  t '  major,  which  is,  not  only  the  great- 
est of  Schumann's  compositions  for  the  piano,  but 
one  of  the  most  splendid  creations  for  that  instrument 
in  existence.  It  abounds  in  ideas,  and  it  firings  into 
play  all  the  modern  improvements  in  pianos.  Tho 
first  movement  is  fantastic  and  full  of  pathos  and 
passion  ;  the  second  is  grave,  massive  and  march- 
like,  working  up  constantly  to  great  climaxes;  the 
third  one  is  a  beautiful  slow  movement,  full  of  deli- 
cious  melody  from  beginning  to  end.  The  difficul- 
ties of  this  piece  are  appalling,  but  they  were  over- 
come by  Mr    Wolfsobn,  who  playing  with  customary 


elegance,  delicacy  and  feeling.  This  was  the  first 
performance  of  the  fantasic  ever  given  in  this  country, 
|  Xo,  it  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Petersilea  three 
years  ago. — Ed.]  and  we  are  glad  to  record  that  it 
ccave  intense  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  trio 
for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello  was  given  at  one  of 
the  concerts  last  winter,  but  we  were  glad  to  bear  it 
again  from  Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Kopta  and  Hennig, 
for  it  is  a  delightful  composition,  and  it  was  played 
splendidly.  We.  must  accord  warm  praise  to  Mr. 
Wolfsohn's  management  of  the  exquisite  Schumann 
Romanza  and  the  Traumerei,  both  of  which  wen1 
given  in  most  artistic  manner.  Mr.  Gastel  sang 
tastefully  and  well,  not  only  in  the  Schumann  son-.', 
but  in  two  others,  which  atoned  for  Signor  Barili's 
absence.  The  next  concert  of  tho  series — the  "Raff 
Matinee,"  will  be  given  on  the  8th  of  April. — Bulle- 
tin, March  11. 

(From  the  same,  March  5.)  There  has  rarely  been 
given  here  a  more  satisfactory  entertainment  than 
Mr.  Jarvis's  third  classical  concert,  at  Dutton's 
Rooms,  last  evening.  Mr.  Jarvis's  particular  solo 
was  the  wonderful  "Hungarian  Gipsy  Life,"  of 
Taussig — a  composition  almost  new  to  us,  for  it  has 
been  performed  here  but  once  before,  by  Mr.  Mills, 
at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, last  winter.  Whether  it  was  because  of  the 
superior  advantages  we  enjoyed  last  evening  for  hear- 
ing Mr.  Jams,  or  whether  bis  intrepretation  was  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two,  we  mav  not  at  this  lapse 
of  time  with  confidence  assert.  Nevertheless  we  are 
free  to  say  that  Mr.  Jarvis's  performance  excited  us  to 
a  decree  of  enthusiastic  interest  that  Mr.  Mills's  play- 
ing failed  to  inspire.  Mr.  Jarvis  has  never  played 
better  than  at  this  soire'e. 

Por  the  rest,  we  had  the  lovely  adagio  from  the 
clarionet  quintet  of  Mozart  transferred  to  the  violon- 
cello and  exquisitely  played  by  Mr.  Hennigr.  Mr. 
Kopta,  whose  steady  and  sure  progress  in  his  art  the 
watchful  critic  must  not  omit  to  note  and  commend, 
favored  us  with  one  of  the  most  finished  performances 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  hear,  of  the  enjoyable  vio- 
lin concerto  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  concert  fitly  concluded  with  the  Beethoven 
trio  (op.  9")  in  B  flat.  Of  course,  at  the  hands  of 
these  very  accomplished  gentlemen  it  was  more  than 
simply  well  done.  It  was  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  concerted  playing. 

Woucester,  Mass. — The  last  of  the  series  of  de- 
lightful classical  concerts  given  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen, 
took  place  in  Washburn  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening;, 
March  10th,  with  Miss  J.  E.  Houston,  vocalist,  Mr. 
Julius  Eichberg,  violinist,  and  Mr.  August  Suck, 
violoncellist,  as  assistants.  The  programme,  histori- 
cally arranged,  illustrated  the  progress  of  classical 
music  from  1CS5  to  1847,  which  was  as  follows  : 

PERIOD    I. 

1.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin   in   three  move- 

ments  J.  S  Each. 

2.  Aria.     Angels  ever  bright  and  fair, G.F.Handel., 

PERIOD   II. 

1.  Slow  movement  for  Violoncello  and  Piano...  ..T.  TTavdn. 

2.  (a)  Song— Loin  lie  toi, ,,  ...W.  A.  Mnzarf. 

(b)  Aria  from  "II  Re  Pastore," C.  Gluck. 

PERIOD  III. 

1.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  No  3, 

L.  V.  Beethoven. 

2.  Song.    The  Serenade F.Schubert. 

PERIOD    IV. 

1.  Tiano  Solo?,     (a)  Impromptu,  op.  20 F.  R.  Chopin. 

(h)  Cradle  Sons.  op.  124 11.  Schumann. 

2.  Or.nud  Trio.     Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

op  49, F.  Mendelssohn, 

The  Sonata,-a  rich  and  delicate  bit  of  instrumenta- 
tion, was  most  faithfully  interpreted,  with  rare,  artis- 
tic expression.  The  second  selection  brought  out 
Miss  Houston  to  win  new  laurels  and  untold  appre- 
ciation from  an  audience  who  have  never  before  bad 
an  opportunity  to  hear  her  in  her  happier  moments ; 
in  music  of  so  noble  character  which  she  feels  so  ear- 
nestly, and  interprets  so  finely.  She  was  in  excellent 
voice,  and  sane;  all  her  selections  with  rare  apprecia- 
tion and  magnetic  effect.  Her  whole-souled,  sym- 
pathetic voice  awakened  responsive  chords  in  the 
hearts  of  all  her  hearers,  in  her  perfect  rendering  of 
Mozart's  lovely  song,  and  Schubert's  Serenade,  the 
latter  receiving  a  persistent  encore.  Worcester  now 
fully  understands  her  magnificence  of  voice  and  style. 
The  slow  movement  from  Haydn,  full  of  beauty  and 
pathos,  received  delicate  shading  and  artistic  treat- 
ment from  both  performers,  making  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  evening.  The  piano  solos,  so  unlike  in  char- 
acter, met  their  required  treatment,  finding  a  true 
exponent  of  their  beauties.  The  wondrously  beauti- 
ful Trio  of  Beethoven  and  the  splendid  Trio  of  Men- 
delssohn, so  marvellously  wrought,  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  closing  these  choice  concerts  which  have 
enriched  our  winter. — Falladium. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

A  Solemn  Sound.     (Es  Klingt  in  der  Luft). 

5.     C  to  e.  Robert  Franz.  30 

With  Drooping  Sails.     (Mit  Schwar/cn  Seecln). 

5.     C  minor  to  f.  Robert  Franz.  30 

These   two  sodec*   with  English  and    German  words 

form  N'es    22  and  23  Of  'lie    S.icond  Series    of  Franz's 

Vocal  Compositions  published  by  Messrs.  Difcson  &  Co. 

The  Goldbeater.     Song  for  Bass  and  Baritone. 

4.     F  to  d.  Randegger.  40 

"I  hammer,  T  hammer  mv  gold, 
Clink,  clink,  clink,  clink. " 

Only  One.     3,     BA  to  d.  Barker.  35 

"Only  one  amid  the  many 
'Neaih  the  Sun, 
Loved  I  ever,  fondly,  truly." 
Shabby  Genteel.     Humorous  Song,      3.     BA  to 

eft.  Clifton.  30 

I  saw  Esau  kissing  Kate.    Comic  Song.    3.  Jib 

to  e6.  Davies.  30 

"I  Raw  F.sau  kissing  Kate, 

And  the  fact  is — we  all  thre?  saw, 
For  I  saw  Esau,  he  saw  me, 
And  she  saw  I  saw  Esau  " 

The  Syren  of  Sorrento.    4.     D  to  g.     A  maud.  30 

With  English  and  French  words. 

Instrumental. 

Under  Full  Sail.    (Mit  Vollen  Segeln).    Cnlop. 
3.     C.  Piefle.  30 

A  breezy,  sailing  movement,  sure  to  be  pleasing. 

Birds  will  come  again.     Polka  Ma/.ourka.     3. 

D-  Baker.  30 

Arranged  from  J.  R.  Thomas'  Popular  Baliad 

Snow  Flnke  Golop.     3.  BrV  Fernald.  40 

Ebb  and  Flood.     Polka  Mazourka.     Op.  31 . 

3.     G.  Zilcoff.  30 

A  Graceful  piece  to  accompany  the  steps  of  tbia 
swaying  dance. 

Nocturne  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     6. 

E.  Mf)vJ.:hsohn.  35 

Thi*  lovely  theme  is  arranged  in  the  style  of  the 
more  plaborate  "Songs  without  Words"  by  the  samo 
author. 

Solo,  Profugo,  Rcjetto.     Prom  "Martha,"  with 

easy  variations.     4.     Jib.  Grobe.  40 

Fifth  Nocturne.     5.     Bb.  Fteld.  30 

A  cantabile  movement  in  twelve-ei<rht  timp.  con- 
stituting No.  3  of  the  suit  entitled  "Perles  Musicales." 

Golden  Rain.     Nocturne.     4.     E6.  Clay.  40 

A  sweet  flowing  melody,  very   pleasing  for  an  exhibi- 
tion piece. 

Serenade-     4.     C.  Haydn.  30 

Strictly  in  conformity  with  the  original,  aud  per- 
formed at  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts. 

Little  Hunting  Song.     Wild  Rider.     3.    F.  C. 

Schumann.  30 

Two  sprightly  little  pieces,  ch.iracterestic   of  their  titles. 

In  Tears  I  Fine.     From  "I  Lombardi/'   with 

efisy  variations.     5.      F.  Grobe.   40 

Belonging  'o  the  popular  set  of  "Operatic  Tit  Bits." 
Immenseikott'.      Galop.     3.     C.  Marriott.  35 

An  easy  Galop,  introducing  a  voice  part  with  tLe 
humorom  melody  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Valse  et  le  Galop.     4  hands.     4.     G.      Lemoine,  60 

Two  spirited  pieces  in  one,  the  Waltz  in  G  being 
followed  by  a  pleasing  Galop  in  C. 

St.  Qtientin  March.      4  hands.     4.     Ah.       Bela.  35 
A  stirring,  wide  awake  march,  very  effective  for  an 
encore  piece. 

Bo  oka. 

Life  of  Haxdel.  Victor  Schcelcher.  2.00 

Pound  in  cloth,  uniform  with  I>itson  .1'  Co'a 
publications  of  Musical  Literature. 

Mrs.  Paige's  New  Inductive  Method  for 
the  Pianoforte.     Mrs.  J.B.Paige.     Bds.  5.00 
This   new  electic  system  has    long  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  awakened  thecuriosity  of  music  teachers, 
and  is  dow  first  given  to  the  public. 


Abbreviations. — TJee^e*tPof  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  markad  with  a  oapital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  sninlt  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  bta  IT, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  stall 


Mnsic  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
ftwo  centis  for  every  fmirouncc^  or  fraction  thereof,  P^-r^nns 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  Rnd 
expense  in  obtaiuing  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Modesty  in  Art. 

(From  ftuskia's   'Queen  of  the  Mr.  "J 

....  I  think  we  shall  better  understand 
what  we  ought  of  the  nature  of  M  idesty,  and  of 
her  opposite,  by  taking  a  simple  instance  of  both, 
in  the  practice  of  (hat  art  of  Music  which  the 
wisest  have  agreed  in  thinking  the  first  element 
ot  education;  only  I  must  ask  the  reader's  pa- 
tience with  me  through  a  parenthesis. 

Among  the  foremost  men  whose  power  has  had 
to  assert  itself,  though  with  conquest,  yet  with 
countless  loss,  through  peculiarly  English  disad- 
vantages of  circumstance,  are  assuredly  to  be 
ranked  together,  both  for  honor  and  for  mourn- 
ing, Thomas  Bewick  and  George  Cruikshank. 
There  is,  however,  less  cause  for  regret  in  the  in- 
stance of  Bewick.  We  may  understand  that  it 
was  well  for  us  once  to  see  what  an  entirely 
powerful  painter's  genius,  and  an  entirely  keen 
and  true  man's  temper,  could  achieve,  together, 
unhelped,  but  also  unharmed,  among  the  black 
hanks  ami  wolds  of  Tyno.  Bui  the  genius  ol 
Cruikshank  has  been  east  away  in  an  utterlj 
ghastly  and  lamentable  manner  ;  his  superb  line- 
work,  worthy  of  any  class  of  subject,  and  hi-  pow- 
ers of  conception  and  composition,  ol  which  1 
cannot  venture  to  estimate  the  range  in  their  de- 
graded application,  having  1 n   eon  lemned,  bv 

his  fate,  to  be  spent  either  in  rude  jesting,  or  in 
vain  war  with  conditions  of  vice  too  low  alike  Foi 
record  or  rebuke,  among  the  dregs  of  the  British 
populace.  Yet  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  regretting 
even  this  :  i(  may  be  an  appointi  'I  lesson  for  fu- 
turity, that  lie-  art  ol' the  best  English  etcher  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  spent  on  illustrations  of 
the  lives  of  burglars  and  drunkards,  should  one 
day  be  seen  in  museums  beneath  Greek  vases 
fretted  with  drawings  of  the  wars  of  Troy,  .  r 
sde  by  side  with  Durer's  "Knight  and  Death." 

lie  that  as  it  may,  1  am  at  present  glad 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  one  of  these  perpetuations, 
by  his  strong  h  md,  of  such  human  character  as 
our  faultless  British  constituti icasionally  pro- 
duces, in  out-of-the-way  corners.  It  is  among  his 
illustrations  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  represents 
the  pillage  and  destruction  of  a  gentleman's  house 

by  the  mob.       They  have     made     a     heap     in     the. 

drawing-room  of  the  furniture  and  books,  to  sel 
first  lire  to;  and  are  tearing  up  the  floor  for  its 
more  easily  kindled  planks;  the  less  busily-dis- 
posed meanwhile  hacking  round  with  rage,' with 
axes,  and  smashing  what  they  can  with  butt-ends 
of  guns.  I  do  not  care  to  follow  with  words  the 
ghastly  truth  of  the  picture  into  its  detail ;  but 
the  most  expressive  incident  of  the  whole,  and 
the  one  immediately  to  my  purpose,  is  this,  that 
one  fellow  has  sat  himself  at  the  piano,  on  which, 
hitting  down  fiercely  with  his  clenched  list,  he 
plays,  grinning,  such  tune  as  may  be  so  pro  lu  i 
ble,  to  which  melody  two  of  his  companions, 
nourishing  knotted  sticks,  dan  :e,  after  their  man- 
ner, on  the  top  of  the  instrument. 

I  think  we,  have  in  this  conception  as  per- 
fect an  instance  as  we  require  of  the  lowest  op- 
posable phase  of  immodest  or  licentious  art  in 
music;  the  "inner  consciousness  of  good"  being 
dun.  even  in  the  musician  and  his  audience  :  and 
wholly  unsympathized  with, and  unacknowledged, 
by  the  Delphian.  Vestal,  and  till  other  prophetic 
and  cosmic  powers.  This  represented  scene 
came  into  my  mind  suddenly,  one  evening,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  in  contrast  with  another  which  I  was 
watching  in  its  reality  :  namelv,  a  group  of  gen- 
tle school-girls,  leaning  over  Mr.  Halle  as  he  was 
playing  a  variation  on  "Home,  sweet  Home." 
they  had  sustained  with  unwonted  courage  the 
glance  of  subdued  indignation  with  which,  hiv- 
ing just  closed  a  rippling  melody  of  Sebastian 
Bach's,  (much  like  what  one  might  fancy  the 
singing  of  nighti  uld  be   it'   they   fe  1    mi 


honey  instead  of  flies),  he  turned    to    the   slight. 
popular  air.      Rut  they    had    their    owi 
lion    with  it.  and  besought  for,  at  d    it ; 
and  pressed  close,  ai  first,  in  vain,  to  see  what  no 
glance  could  follow,  t  he  ft  ivei  sing  ol  I 
They  soon  thought  no  more  of  seeing      The  wet 
eyes,  round-0|  en,    and    the  huh-    scarlel 
lips,  lifted    and  drawn  slightly    together,    in    pas- 
sionate glow                 wonder,  1 time  picture-like, 

— porcelain-like,     in  motionless  joy,  as  the  sweet 
multitude  of  low  notes  fell  in  their    timely  infini- 
ties, like  summer  rain.     Only    I. a    Robbia    him 
self  (nor  even    he,    unless    with    tenderer    u 
color  tit  in  i-  usual  in   his  work  |    could  bave  ren 
dercd  some  image  of  that  list 

Bui    il    the    reader    can    give   due    vitality  in 
his  fancy  to  these  two    scenes,    be    will    In. 
them  representative  types,  clear    enough    for  all 
future  purpose,  of  the  several  agon 
and  perfect  art.      And   the    intcn  il    m  iv 
and  continuously  be  filled  b\  modi  tte 

Bel  ween  tl ntire.ly  imm  •  lest,  unmc  i 

v.I    ense )  unmannered,  executi  m    «  il 
t;  '     and  the  entirely  mo  lest,  measured,    an 
the  noblest  sen--  I.  or   moral'd,  •■- 

tion  with  the  finger;   between  the  tie.nl  and 

I  doing,  i 

ii"    impatience    and    idlei 
previott    life,  and  I  lie  patient  and  practised 

in  itself  the    wil  net  -    i  if  pi  If  n  strain! 
and  unwearied  toil  tl 

between  the  expre;  ed  subject  and  sentiment 
nl'    home     viol  ition,    and    the  I 

and  loi  '•  ;    !..  ■  «  . 

symp  it  tc,    given    in  in  a\ 

contempt  nous  joy  less    as    the     i  ibidness 

given   in 
an  alma  si  appalled  humility   of  i  iptnr- 

I   yet  entirely  l  reasonable 

pleasui  e  ;     bel  ■■■■  ■  ■  n  tin    ■■   I  wo    limil  -    i  if 
the  reader  will  find  he  can  class,  according  to  its 
modesty,  usefulness,  and  grace,  or  becoming 
all  other   musical    art.     For    although    pui 
purpose  and  fineness  of  execution  by  no  mea 

■      i  i   legree.  1    n  e    fine,    and    i n- 

ill  bul  the  finest,  «     k.  i    oi    n  s]  enl  in  the 
most  w.m:  m  n  all  our  modern  opera 

— and  the  rude-' 

with  puresl  pun   ise,  a  mother's 

child),  still  the  entire  accomplishment  ol  music 
is  only  in  the  un  For  the   diflei 

in  that  "all  but"   fines!  and  "finest" 
infinite  one  ;  and  besides  this.  In 
of  the  performer,  once  attained,   may    be    after- 
wards misdirected,  in  slavery  to   popular  p 
or  childishness,  and  spend    itself,    at    il 
in  idle  melodies,  cold  and    ephemeral    (like    Mi- 
chel Angelo's  snow  statue  in  the  other   art),  or 
r'~r  in    vicious   difficulty  and    miserable    noisi  — 
crackling  of  thorns  undei   I  '  ofpublicsi 

ality — still,  the    a  of    this    power,    and 

the  maintenance  of  it,  involve  always  in  the  ex- 
ecutant s  ime  virtue  or  com  <-i<-  of  high  kind ;  the 
understanding  of  which,  and  of  the  difference 
between  t  he  discipline  -  it.  and  the 

disorderly  efforts  of  the  amateur,  it  will  be  one 
of  our  first  businesses  to  estimate  rightly.  And 
though  not  indeed  by  degree  to  degree,  yet  in 
essential  relation  (as  of  winds  to  waves,  the  one 
being  always  the  true  cause  of  the  other,  though 
they  are  not  necessarily  of  equal  force  at  the 
same  time),  we  shall  find  vice  in  its  varieties, 
with  art-failure, — and  virtue  in  it-  varieties,  with 
:  tcess, — fall  and  rise  together  :  the  peasant- 
girl's  soul'  at  her  spinning-wheel,  the  peasant- 
laborer's  "to  the  oaks  and  rills," — domestic  music, 
feebly  ye!  sensitively  skilful, — music  for  the  mul- 
titude. M  beneficent  or  of  traitorous  power, — 
dance-melodies,  pure  and    orderly,   or   foul    and 

■-—inarch  □  itant  in  mere    l-". 


jestic  with    force    of  na- 
I  :■  *.  'lid    memo  ■  reckless, 

nly,    forgetful    even    o 

.     ;.  I,    ;  .,■    ever 

ej  H  ncl\  distin- 
ound, — all  I 
rood  or   evil,  how  *\  :r 
i  far   as  they  are  good,  cue 
constant  law  of  virtue  (or  "life-strength,"    which 
is  the  litet  al  mi  u  he  word,  and  it-  intend- 

ed one,  in  wise  men's  mouths),  and  in  so  far  as 
i  le",  are  evil,  at  e  evil  '  \  oul  lawry  and  unvirtue, 
or  death-weakness.  Then,  passing  whollj  beyond 
the  domain  of  death,    we  m  n    si  ic  the 

ascendant  nobleness  of  the    art,    through    all  the 
life  of  incorrupt  creatures,  and  a  con- 
tinually deeper  harmony  of  ";  words  and 
urs  made  to  bless,"  until  we  i 

"The n '  '  ■       ■ " ' 

the  ■■  . 


The  Two  "Figaros"  by  Mozart  and  Kossini  _ 

i  are  no!  long  lived,  and 

the  "Fiat  .'..<"  nl'  M./  art,  now  about  ninety    years 
1 1       Li.  about  thirty 
veai  ire  I        two     ;re  it    exceptions. 

With  the  1  Ii  the  element    in    music 

never  had  any  abiding  stay,  and  all  that  render- 
ed i!  lar  versions  of  the  two  "Figaros" 
at  Old  Coven!  Garden  piquant  and  of  interest 
parted.  The  adaptations  were  great  cruel- 
ties, for  the  light,  lively,  and    strictly    comic  por- 

twi r  :-  wi  ted    and    cut 

I 'j  e  :  [|  e  Sir   Henry    Bishop    imagined    he 
could  1     i          playful  and  spirited  than    Mo/art, 
and  com]          '  I    iier  bravura  than  Rossini  ;    bul 
his  excisions,  however  extraordinary,  and  his  ad- 
1  amendments,    however   un- 
common and  merit       ms,  failed    in   adding  ardor 
and  enthusi  ism  to  the  '.    or   more 
and  gaiety  to  th      I  incj  of   Rossini  :    and 
i  sull  of  In-  labor  was  ,,   r  ,,ii.|    shorten- 
tenee  on  the    English    stage 
of  the  two  greatesl  composers  for  the    opera  that 
ever  fl                     Re-writing  the    "Figaros"    was 
■in-  task  than    imitating  the 
■■/"..'.':.    "  of  Weber,  the    "La  !  '"  of 

Spohr,  and  tl St    !'  *     "  nt     Mi  '  :   but 

;  in   be    labor   in 
of  Sir  1 1 'Ui '.■'.'.   yielding   ne 

profit    1:  '  I 

The  plot  of  the  I  ■  i  married,  differs  as  much 
from  the  pi  ■•  of  the  marrying  Figaro,  as  the  ge- 
nius and  capabilities  of  the  two  composers.  There 
is  I:il  ,,.  d  fei  ling  and  no  intensity  of  thought  in 
any  one    -  :ene    in   "F  '  ■    E        -."  and  we 

much  question  whether  the  constant  up  and 
alivt — the  unbroken  sparkle  and  effervescence — 
the  utter  absence  ot' every  point  of  repose,  or  any 

:i_t  for  serious  or  even  sentimental  ci 
which  mark  the  plot  of  the  "Barber"  would  have 
done  other  than  depressed  the  temperament  of 
I  :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shades  of 
tenderness  an  1  varied  pathos  rising  up  here  and 
■    ere  in  the   Mozartian    opera,    demand    an    ex- 

•  i  bi  yond  the  calibre  of  the  swan,  or  i 
er  the  lark,  of  Pesaro.     R  issini,    however  full  of 
force  and  fun  in  his  development  of  comic  scenes, 
was.  when  he  wrote  the  "Barh  r"  but   a  manner- 
ist, and  a  dismal  one,  in    bis   portraiture    of  the 
deep  and  strong  feelings  appei  taining  to  humani- 
ty.    True  it  is,  that  the  "2  and  "t 
in  Rossinian  guise  raised    an  interest  that.  I 
time,  permeated  all    musi  tal    Europe  :    but    the 
love,  enterprise,  and  desperation  of  such  a  char- 
acter  as   the    Svracusan    Prince    is   but    feebly 
bed  in  the   touch  and  go  pages  of  the  Rossini 
:  and  the  agony  of  the  Moor  may  be  imag- 
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incd  from  tlie  fact  that  David,  the  great  tenor, 
interpolated  the  famous  duet  from  the  "A  rmidu" 

into  I  lie  final  seei f  the  "Olello"  and  walked  off 

the  si ;>'„'<•  .-villi  and  arm  with  his  adored  Des'lemo- 
na.  No  musical  dramatic  composer  thathasever 
lived  would  have  approached  Mozart  in  his  ren- 
dering of  such  operas  as  the  "7'ancredi."  i'Otello," 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "Faust."  Amenaide  in 
prison  and  in  chains  with  Tancredi  as  the.  Ivan- 
hoe —  unknown  knight  and  champion — would 
have  given  Mozart  a  chance  of  rivalling  Sir 
Walter  Seott;  and  as  fur  the  innocent  Desdemo- 
lin,  the  head-strong  yet  ill-treated  Juliet,  and  the 
miserable  Margaret — they  must  each  wait  their 
day  :  the  poet  has  given  them  immortality — the 
musician  of  the  future  has  this  end  to  consum- 
mate. 

Rossini  was  without  rival  when  he  composed 
the  "Barber,"  for  the  so-called  popular  opera  of 
the  same  name  by  Paisiello  had  been  virtually 
made  antique  by  the  success  of  the  new  school. 
The  French  had  overrun  Italy,  had  carried  with 
them  their  military  bands,  orchestras,  and  operas, 
and  taught  the  Southerns  their  new  phrases, 
combinations,  and  modes  of  execution  ;  and  Ros- 
sini had  carried  the  trombones,  trumpets,  and 
half  the  military  band  into  the  theatre,  combin- 
ing the  flash  and  dash  of  the  new  armoury  with 
a  display  of  power  in  vocalization  that  none  but 
a  great  singer  would  have  ventured  to  deal  with. 
If  his  orchestral  performers  were  shady,  his  vo- 
calists were  generally  reliable,  and  oftentimes  not 
to  be.  challenged.  lie  had  acquired  as  much  of 
the  learning  of  the  master  as  he  needed,  without 
the  drudgery  of  the  pup.il  ;  he  had  seen  what  art 
was,  and  what  artists  could  do  ;  and  had  receiv- 
ed no  small  experience  in  the  sentiments  and 
passions  of  the  musical  public.  As  to  verses  and 
poetry  he  decried  both :  he  wanted  situation, 
transition,  contrast,  and  climax,  and  in  the  '•Bar- 
ber" he  obtained  all  four.  The  serenade  of  the 
Count,  the  rhapsody  or  soliloquy  of  the  Barber 
and  the  letter-song  of  the  heroine  were  severally 
prodigious  advances  on  the  work  of  Paisiello,  and 
are  to  this  day  as  masterly  and  interesting  as 
when  first  produced.  No  man's  hands  can  be 
competent  to  deal  with  another  man's  head  ;  for 
no  two  pair  of  hands  can  execute  alike;  and  a 
common  invention  is  not  be  found  in  two  sets  of 
brains.  No  composer  of  any  reputation  has  ever 
attempted  an  imitation  of  these  three  exquisite 
morceaux.  The  work  has  been  so  well  and  so 
fearlessly  done,  so  perfect  and  so  sure,  that  imita- 
tion can  only  end  in  vulgarity,  and  a  something 
to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of.  The  school  is  so 
simple  there  is  nothing  to  catch  hold  of;  the 
brilliancy  and  vivacity  so  truthful  and  intense 
there  is  no  room  for  exaggeration  ;  there  was  no 
trickery,  deception,  incomprehensibility,  mystery, 
ostentation  or  pretence ;  all  was  the  result  of 
great  knowledge,  and  the  application  of  known 
means  in  a  way  never  thought  of  before,  and  em- 
bodied in  a  graciousness  and  elegance  of  spirit 
that  must  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  grasp  and  hold 
at  ready  and  instant  command.  Of  the  same 
class  are  the  two  duets  between  Figaro  and  the 
Count,  and  Figaro  and  Rosina  in  the  first  act; 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  overwhelming  in  their 
power,  a  power  apparently  produced"  by  small 
and  inadequate  means,  and  yet  enormous  in  their 
quantity  of  efTect.  Everything  is  right  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  the  composer  has  taken  the  true 
measure  of  singers,  band,  stage,  and  audience. 
lie  has  engaged  all,  interested  and  satisfied  all. 
The  trio  where  the  Count  reveals  himself  to 
Rosina,  and  the  famous  "Zitti,  Zitti,"  that  fol- 
lows it,  are  two  capital  situations  that  suited  the 
temperament,  of  Rossini,  and  which  he  has  made 
marvellously  sympathetic  by  the  peculiarity  of 
his  contrasts,  the  delicacy  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  expression.  These  movements 
on  their  first  appearance  were  received  as  origi- 
nal and  beyond  measure  captivating,  and  time 
has  not  weakened  these  predilections'";  they  shine 
With  undiminished  lustre,  and  if  the  taste  of  the 
general  public  has  improved,  the  result  has  not 
been  attained  by  any  advance  on  these  exquisite 
specialities  of  Rossini. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  finales  in  this 
opera  are  weak,  for  thev  are  as  full  of  bustle  and 


complication,  and  arc  as  clearly  and  gracefully 
constructed  as  any  of  Rossini's  earlier  works;  there 

is  a  never  (lagging  animation,  and. an  aggregation 
of  melodious  passages,  and  a  courageous  reliance 
on  compilations  and  expedients  which  the  com- 
poser well  knew  would  meet  with  the  sympathies 
of  his  audience  ;  hut,  compared  with  the  //'„,/',  !  in 
the"  Figaro  "  of  Mozart,  all  the  force  and  feeling 
of  Rossini  vanish,  and  the.  play  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  resources  of  the  art  cease  to  he  mat- 
ters of  criticism.  By  the  side  of  Mozart  these 
ensembles  lack  grandeur  and  elevation,  and  in- 
deed lose  all  their  elegance,  variety,  and  spirit. 
They  are.  of  course,  lively  in  their  way,  noisy, 
broad,  and  ornamental,  with  a  thin  bonier  of 
melody  ;  but  there  is  no  real  dramatic  interest,  no 
true  mental  agitation,  no  intellectual  power — 
nothing  beyond  what  vocalists  wanted  at  that 
day,  and  what  could  be  readily  and  easily  per- 
formed. 

\A  hatever  may  be  the  changes  in  dramatic  mu- 
sic, the  finales  in  the  operas  of  Mozart  are  cer- 
tain of  holding  their  own,  ami  the  finales  of  his 
"  I'lifiiin  "  can  never  pass  out  of  mind  or  memory. 
The  deep  pathos  of  the  songs  of  the  true-hearted 
wife,  the  sentimental  duets  of  the  Count  and  Su- 
sanna,  the  romantic  ditty  of  the  page,  and  its 
more  than  true,  imitation  by  the  lady's  maid,  the 
the  mock  heroics  of  Figaro,  are  all  unequalled  in 
their  portraiture  of  the  different  shades  of  human 
feeling,  and  give  a  delicate  and  feminine  charm 
to  the  opera  quite  foreign  to  the  work  of  Rossini. 
Mozart  revelled  in  his  pictures  of  woman's  love, 
whilst  Rossini  seems  to  have  known  but  little  about 
it.  or  thought  it  loo  weak  to  deserve  painting.  But 
if  Mozart  was  feminine  when  dealing  with  wo- 
man's tenderness,  he  was  not  so  in  his  finales. 
Here  he  is  all  original  thought,  of  enormous  con- 
versational power,  full  of  strong  and  fiery  passion, 
and  hurrying  his  hearers  awav  into  the  current 
of  his  own  strong,  quick,  and  beautiful  thoughts. 
Everything  is  new  and  ennobled,  and  nothing  is 
allowed  to  pass  without  creating  an  influence 
and  impression.  Rossini  is  the  scene-painter, 
whilst  Mozart,  is  the  man  with  a  high  and  pene- 
trating intelligence,  possessing  the  artistic  power 
to  make  men  think  with  him,  ami  like  him.  The 
two  "  Figaro*"  were  written  with  two  great  and 
distinct  ends  :  both  fulfilled  their  purpose.  Mo- 
zart was  earnest;  Rossini  honest.  Neither  at- 
tempted to  deceive. — London  Orchestra. 


Tenors  and  Basses. 

The  tenor  I  take  to  be  the  nippiest  man  in  the 
world,  or,  at,  least,  he  ought  to  he.  He  is  the  indi- 
vidual whom  all  the  operatic  Elviras  love.  He  loves 
them,  also.  He  has  all  the  serenades  to  sing.  He 
alone  can  indulge  in  the  nt  tie  poilr'me.  Almost  inva- 
riahly,  he  is  allowed  to  die  for  the  heroine,  when  he 
isn't  permitted  to  marry  her,  ami  always  has  a  fortis- 
simo death-soil";  given  to  him,  which,  like  the  swan's, 
is  the  sweetest.  What  little  stage  husiness  there  is.  in 
the  way  of  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  inamoratas,  kiss- 
ing of  hands,  embracing  of  languishing  Leonoras,  be- 
longs  exclusively  to  him.  He  also  can  he  the  melan- 
choly man,  and  drown  susceptible  damsels  with  tears, 
over  his  chalky  grief  and  and  cork-lined  wrinkles  of 
woe.  The  women  dote  upon  the  tenor,  send  him  little 
billets,  look  nt  him  through  the  lorgnettes,  and  adore 
him  in  secret,  a-  Heine's  pine  adored  the  palm.  He 
finds  bouquets  upon  his  mantle,  and  little  perfumed 
notes  upon  his  dressing-table.  If  he  he  a  tenor  di 
grazia,  lovely  woman  will  sigh  for  him  ;  if  a  tenor  ro- 
busto,  lovely  woman  will  die  for  him,  or  wish  that 
heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man.  The  amateur 
tenor  enjoys  the  same  advantages  as  the  operatie  ten- 
or, on  a  small  scale.  He  is  privileged  to  sing  all  the 
pretty  things,  and  he  may  sing  them  as  hadlv  as  may 
be,  if  he  is  only  interesting.  He  is  the  idol  before 
which  female  bread-and-lnitterhood  bends,  both  Gre- 
cian and  otherwise.  He  is  usually  fragile,  spirituel, 
and  delicate.  He  sleeps  on  the  underside  of  a  rose- 
leaf,  drinks  Angelica,  eats  caramels,  and  catches 
butterflies.  He  carries  I  is  voice  in  a  lace  pocket- 
handkerchief,  when  in  the  open  air,  and  does  it  up  in 
amber  wdien  he  retires  to  sleep  upon  the  rose-leaves. 
He  alone  is  permitted  to  wear  white  kids  and  vest, 
and  otherwise  array  himself  after  the  manner  of  the 
festive  hotel  waiter.  He  knows  the  secret  of  immor- 
tal youth  and  never  grows  old.  All  tuneful  lays  set 
to  the  tinkling  of  flutes,  guitars,  and  harps  belong  to 
him.  He  alone  can  sing  to  the  moon  and  address  the 
stars.     In  his  repertoire  are  all   the    interesting   bri- 


gands, the  high  horn  cavaliers,  the  romantic  lovers, 
and  the  melancholy  artists. 

And  he  has  nice  legs,  or,  if  he  hasn't,  he  had  bet- 
ter degenerate  into  a  leu  none,  and  have  dune  with  it. 

A  tenor  without  nice  legs  is  worse  off  than  a  sopra- 
no who  can't  sing  "  Willi  verdure  clad  "  if  there  be 
such  a  rara  avis,  or  an  alto  who  lias  to  do  Siehel  and 
Matter)  Orsini  with  elephantine  ankles,  and  there 
tievt  r  was  an  alto  in  the  world  with  wdiom  I  wouldn't 
measure  feet,  and  give  them  the  ouds  of  one  or  two 
numbers. 

The  tenor  lives  in  clover,  chin  deep,  and  never  gets 
stung  by  the  hces.  Sometimes  he  forgets  to  wrap  up 
his  voice  in  the  handkerchief  when  he  goes  out,  or  lie 
sleeps  in  the  direct  line  of  a  current  of  air,  which 
comes  in  under  the  door,  and  the  result  is  an  indispo- 
sition. When  he  has  an  indisposition,  he  goes  off 
hunting  dneks  at  Calumet,  instead  of  dears  in  the  au- 
dience, and  the  manager  forgives  him  and  the  audi- 
ence pitv  him.  He  doesn't  die  like  oilier  singers,  hut 
gradually  fades  awav  like  the  rose,  and  disappears  in 
a  little  cloud  of  perfume. 

The  hasso,  on  the  other  hind,  is  the  personification 
of  vocal  misery,  and  he  knows  it.  He  feels  that  he  is 
not  interesting  at  all.  He  knows  that  the  women 
don't  adore  him,  and  he  takes  a  fiendish  delight  in 
bellowing  at  them.  He  never  has  an  opportunity  to 
languish  on  the  stage,  or  go  round  kneeling  and  sigh- 
ing and  kissing  of  hands.  He  is  never  a  lover.  If 
a  brigand  he  is  a  dirty  cut-throat.  If  a  cavalier,  he 
is  some  dilapidated  old  duke,  with  a  young  and  pret- 
ty wife,  just  packing  up  preparatory  to  elopement 
with  the  tenor,  and  requesting  him  not  to  interfere 
with  her  little  arrangements.  If  a  sailor,  he  is  a 
swaggering  pirate.  If  an  uncle,  he  is  a  miser.  If  a 
mayor,  he  is  a  simpleton.  If  a  father,  he  is  a  fool. 
The  composers  never  give  him  hut  one  aria  in  opera, 
and  that  is  always  written  np  octave  higher  than  he 
he  can  sing,  or  an  octave  lower  than  his  hoot  heel. 
He  is  alwavs  in  trouble  with  the  orchestra.  He 
knows  he  can  squelch  the  first  fiddles  and  reeds,  and 
come  out  even  with  the  bassoons  and  double  basses, 
but  the  man  with  the  trombone  is  his  mortal  enemy, 
and  the  man  with  the  kettle  drums  his  skeleton.  He 
fetls  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  the  one  can  blow  him 
into  ribbons,  and  the  other  pound  him  to  a  jelly,  and 
what  is  more,  he  knows  they  are  never  happy,  except 
when  they  are  engaged  in  that  pulverizing  process. 
What  little  singing  he  has  to  do  is  devoted  to  panegy- 
rics upon  beer, dissertations  upon  cookery, and  lugubri- 
ous screeds  upon  the  infidelity  of  woman  and  his  own 
ponderous  wretchedness.  When  he  is  not  confined 
to  this,  he  is  set  up  for  a  laughing  stock  in  buffo  work. 
He  has  no  runs  and  trills  and  sky-rockets  with 
which  to  dazzle  people. 

He  knows  that  one  of  his  long  arias  is  like  a 
long  sermon.  He  usually  has  so  much  voice  in  his 
copper-lined  and  brass  riveted  throat,  that  it  invaria- 
bly gets  the  better  of  him,  either  running  like  mo- 
lasses in  cold  weather,  or  coming  out  by  tits  and  starts 
and  leaking  all  round  the  edges.  He  must  inevitably 
sing  false,  and  it  makes  him  unhappy.  He  is  not  at 
all  delicate,  heing  usually  doubly  blessed  in  chest 
and  stomach,  and  the  result  is,  he  can't  get  sick  if  he 
tries.  The  blessed  indisposition  which  so  often  gets 
into  the  velvet  throat  of  the  tenor,  rarely  gets  into  his, 
consequently  his  opportunities  for  duck-hunting  at 
the  Calumet  are  very  limited.  All  of  these  afflictions 
make  hirn  misanthropical,  and  he  goes  through  the 
world  with  liis  little  repertoire  of ''The  Calf  of  Gold," 
"  Infeliee,"  "  0  mio  Palermo,"  "  The  Last  Man," 
and  "The  Wanderer,"  a  very  Ishmael  of  wretehed- 
ness,  and  a  howling  Dervish  of  despair.  He  drinks 
beer  and  all  sorts  of  fiery  damnations,  eats  sausage 
and  kraut  with  impunity,  and  smokes  villainous  to- 
bacco in  short  clay  pipes  He  despises  the  razor, 
and  eschews  the  little  weakness  of  kids  and  patent 
leathers  The  tenor  is  the  nightingale  ;  he  is  the 
crow.  The  tenor  is  the  beloved  of  women,  hut  for 
him  no  serenade,  no  face  in  the  lattice  shaming  the 
moon  with  its  brightness  and  beauty.  I  pray,  there- 
fore, all  gentlefolk  to  deal  kindly  with  the  basso, 
and  make  his  rough  road  as  smooth  as  possible,  for 
it  is  inevitable  as  fate  that  he  will  live  to  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  sing  every  blessed  day  of  the  centu- 
ry, and  will  finally  lie  gathered  to  his  fathers,  singing 
as  he  goes. — Letters  of  Peregrine  Pichle. 


The  Forthcoming  Opera  Season  in  London. 

I.     Drobt  Lane. 

London,  this  season,  will  have  its  two  grand  ope- 
ratie companies,  the  one  at  Drury  Lane,  the  other  at 
Covent  Garden.  Messrs.  Gve  and  Mapleson  hold 
the  reins  at  the  Garden,  whilst  Mr.  George  Wood  is 
the  Director  at  Old  Drury.  Both  schemes  are  now 
before  the  public  and  are  scanned  with  curiosity  and 
interest.  That  offered  by  Mr.  George  Wood  un- 
questionably bears  away  the  supremacy,   and   if  the 
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programme  he  adhered  to,  the  season  :tt  Drury  Lane 
will  l>e  one  of  the  greatest  events  that  has  evei  I  ilv  n 
place  in  the  history  of  the  musical  drama,  The  pro- 
duction of  some  score  of  the  finest  operas  arc  prom- 
ised, and  with  casts  thai  can  only  be   described   as  of 

enormous    strength,     lor     .Mr.     George     W 1     lias 

brought  together  an  aggregation  of  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  which  enables  him  to  present  the  grand 
works  of  the  classic  composers,  with  a  noveli  v  nnd  al 
traction  certainly  not  hitherto  attempted.  Win  re 
the  (icld  is  nil  brilliancy,  il  i-  no  longer  a  question  of 
u  shir  or  two  The  "Figaro"  of  Moznrl  is  to  he 
given  with  Nils-on  us  the  Countess,  Volenti  as  Susan- 
na, and  Monbelli  us  Cherubino ;  whilst  Santlc)  ns 
siimes  the  ('mint;  Faure,  Figaro;  Foli,  liartoto;  and 

Lvall,  iln^ilm 

In  the  "Manic  Flute,"  Monbelli  will  !»■  the  novelty 
as  Papagena,  Panima  will  In-  in  the  hands  of  Sinico, 
and  lima  de  Murska  will  continue  her  supremacy  in 
tli"  roll  of  ill,-  Queen  •■/  ih,<  Mi/At,  The  cast  in  the 
"Don  ./nun"  is  unparalleled  :  Monbelli  ns  Xerlina, 
lima  de  Murska  as  Donna  Elvira,  and  Rehonx  tin' 
Donna  Anna  ;  Don  Giovanni  will  Is-  represented  In 
Faure,  Otlavio  by  Gardoni,  U  Commendaton  h}  Foli, 
Masetlohy  Verger,  and  Leporcllo  by  Castelli  Such 
are,  tin-  prospei  t^in  Mozart  and  liis  three  great  and 
popular  operas  ;  and  when  we  quote  the  scheme  for 
"Les  Huguenots,"  it  will  be  found  that  Meyerbeer  is 
no  less  worthily  taken  care  of.  Valent  i  is  most 
happilv  placed  with  Mathilda  Savertal,  Margaret 
with  Ilnm  de  Murska,  and  Urban  with  Trchelli ; 
whilst  to  Mongini  is  assigned  Raout,  to  Fatn  Y  ■ 
to  Santloy  St.  Ii<i<  and   to  Foli  Marcel. 

Mile.  Christine  N'ilss,,n  continues  Inn-   well-known 
impersonations  :i-   I  iolMa  in  ■  I  ■■   I    ■>,  ita,"  Marqa 
rit  iii  the  "Faust,"  Martha  in  Flotow's  opera  ol    th  it 
nnine,    Amina    in    "Ln    Sonnambula,"    Lucia    in    the 
"Lammermoor,"  and  will  also  appear   ns   Alia  in  tin' 
"Robert"  of  Meyerbeer,  &  part  in   which   she   has  it 
cenily    made   so   great  a  sensation  in  Paris;  also  n 
Desdemona  in  the  "Olello"  of  liossinj,   and  as  .1/ 
in  the  opera  of  Ambroise  Thomas,     [n  the  la  I  I 
characters  she  is  at  present   comparatively  unl 
in  England,  hut  they  arc  by  no  means   the    least   <.f 
her  triumphs,  and  have  only  to  be  witnessed 
appreciated  and  admired. 

Nothing  short  of  a  plethora  of  talent   could    have 
enabled  the  Director  at  Drurj  Lane  to  lay  out  such 
unusually  powerful  casts  to  these  popnl  ir  operas,  a  a.  I 
his  engagements  have  been  of  the  most    l«\  i  di    ch  ir 
acter.     In  addition  to  the  queen   of  sopranos,  Chris, 
tine  Nilsson,  and  Sinico,  it  iii  1  Tnl„  l!i  Bettini  —vocal- 
ists universally  beloved   and   esteemed — Mr     Wood 
has  secured  Mllo.    Mathilde   Savertal,  n        iranod 
1  irge  voice  and  gre  il  reputntion,  one  fully  emu 
t5  take  the  parts  in  whiih  Mile.  Tijtjens   lias 
so  much  and  so  deservid    a    reputation.      Then    wo 
find  Pauline  Lewitsky,  a   pupil   (like  Nilsson  i  of  ih 
famous  master,    Wariel,  and  one    of   fine    vi 
grand  school  ;  and  in  Volpini  we  have  one,    who    in 
St.  Petersburgh,    is  as  popular  and    as   cstoemi  d    as 
Patti — an  excellent    singei    and    one   needing 
plaee  and  opportunity  to  make  her    mark.       \ 
was  here  loi  the  campaign   in  the  Lyceum  last  vear, 
which   came   so   s  .1  1.  nIv    to   grief       Mine     Mon 

belli  was  also  (- f  the  troupe,   and    is  known   for 

her  admirable  concert- room   singing.     She  is   every 
way  a  great  artist,  of  superb  presence,  and  a  most  do 
sirable  addition  to  Mr.  Wood's    stafl       Nor  must  we 
forget  Mllo.  Rebonx,  celebrated  for  her   i  >A    in    the 
"AlireUa,"  at  Paris.     This  lad)  i-  a  first  rate 
ist  and  excellent  actress,  and  will  doubtless  prove  of 
valuable  assistance  at  Drury  Lane.  When  wemi 
the  useful  Mile.  Corsi  we  shall   have   noticed  the  ten 

lady  stars  that  give  lustre  to  Mr.  W 1's   directorate 

for  this  season. 

The  gentlemen  artists  number  no  less  than  si 
some  one  must  be  first  mentioned,  nor   shall    we  do 
much  wrong  when  we  commence  with  nun 
countryman,  Mr.  Snntlor,  now  in  the  meridian  of  bis 
powers,  who  holds  his  rank  with  undiminished  repu- 
tation, and  in  addition  to  bis  representations  of  Rigo- 
letto,  Papageno,  Hoel,  Plumkelto,  St.  Bris,  II.  C 
Mozart's  "Figaro,"  Renato,  Germont,  and    I   - 
to  appear  ns    Macbeth,   as   "Macbeth"   has   been   re 
clothed  by  its  composer  for  the  Parisian  stage.    Mac- 
beth in  its  early  condition  was  hut    small    ami    some- 
what weak,  nor  did  Verdi's  nursing   add   ma   '.  fe  I 
its  brief  career,  and  in  all  probability  Mr.  Santlej  may 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  getting  up  a  part  in  which  be 
cantiut  well  add  to  liis  tame.     As   the    Fli/ing  Dutch- 
man; or,  Lost  Hollander  las  the   ne,v    Italian  vet   ton 
has  it)   then-   is    ample    room  for  his  fire,   force,        I 
feeling.     This  opera,  the   second   of  the  Wagnerian 
set,  is  in  many  respects  a  masterly  work,  and  its  sec- 
ond act  is  specially  to  he  commended,  for   it    is   ex- 
ceedingly tine,  and  satisfies  nil  conditions,!'  the  musi- 
cal drama.     The  proposed   cast    is   unexceptionally 
strong  and  bright.     Murska   a-    ■     la,    Gardoni    as 
h      .  Gassier  a-  Daland,  and  Santloy  as   the   Dutch- 


man, Wnh  such  a  cast  .ml  with  such  a  hind 
Wood  has  gathered  together,  and  ;u  h  a  stage  and 
appliances  as  Old  Drury  offers,  there  is  a  certainty 
of  mi  effective  rendering;  and  why  this  opera,  so 
popular  throughout  Germany,  should  not  obtain  con 
summate  favor  in  this  country  it  is  difficult  to  con.- 
eeivc  Wnh  all  his  peculiarities  Richard  Wagner  is 
rdinnry  man  .  i;  took  some  twenty  venrs  to  pop- 
ularize the  "Robert"  of  Mcverhccr,  and  tic  Hollander 
is  an  advance  upon  the  "Robert  "  It  is  sufficient  to 
name  thai  most  perfect  and  accomplished  of  actors 
an  1  singet  i,  M ons.  Faure,  unsurpassable  in  bis 
Mephistopheli  .  logo,  Figo  o,  '■•■  -  ,  and  Don  J  ■ 
Signor  Foli  has  now  well  established  In-  reputation, 
and  still  gains  on  In-  hearet  -  on  each  successive  ap 
pcarance      In  Signor  Pcrotti  will  !,,-  found  a 

'0  of  no  ordinary  i   pntation  in   I  taly,    and 

n  such  parts  as  the  Dnki  in  "Rigolelto,"  A''r'i"b>  in 
■■  I :  ■  ■■■■:"  1/  ■  ,',,/.,  in  "/'■■'  •  i  ,"  the 
will  experience  the  eh  a  no  of  novelty,  brilliancy,  del- 
icacy oi  execution,  ami  an  entire  command  ol  style 
thai  met  full  approval  from  all  who  know  anything 
ol  good  singinc;  There  is  also  a  new  Bariton  :  from 
Paris,  Sigtior  Vet  ger,  1  now  n  anil  a-  I.  now  I'd."  i  >  - 
an  artist  of  gi  i    t  r  and  a    nnivei  'al    favo 

;  !-  ench  metropolis.  If-  is  prominent  in  the 
"Sonnambula,"  the  "Don  Juan,"  the  "  Vroi  ito  ."  and 
for  intention,  ability,  technical  skid,  and  general  busi- 
ness talent  le-  is  unquestionably  a  great  add 
Signor  Bcttini's  reputation  i-  too  well  fixe  I  an  I  ton 
.  known  to  need  our  dw<  II  M :    Wood 

lias  hi:  us .m  a  Cll '  II 

Signor  Ragll    r.  an  I  XCCll  tor,  and  vom- 

eral (a\  o  ite  in  tl  I'd..       Of  S 

i ,  < ,  i    I  i  '  ■     i in t i,  an d  Ri i 

lli,    Ilo  more  Herd    '  i    lliall    thai    '         , 

and  all  fullj  a  I    pi  ite  for  ad  that  may  I 
them. 

I  a  i 

remodelled  after  plans   by    Messrs     Marsh,    Ne.1 
and  1 1  Li  pened  on  Satut 

day  the  lGtb  of  April.     Herr  Strauss    leads    ll 
chestra,    Sigi  nd    Mr. 

Stii  In; »  si  Mr.  tig  man- 

Till!  Balle    r  II  be  unusually  strong   M  Ilo,  Fioretti 

11.      i',,\  i  \  i    II  naav. 
The  m  Covcnt   Garden 

long  lisl  ■    ■  I  Pali  , 

I,        i,  Sc'ialehi      Sign        Gra/.iani,  C  isnl  o- 
ni,  ( liampi,  d  "  Dr.   G  Of 

01  ma,  from  it  Bru      Is,  M         \  i,  at 

A  me:  ican  with  a  moil 

( '.:'.   y),  also  an  Ai  Mile 

Scssi,  who  a  in  Paris  from  il  e 

imstai         f  ]  ■ 

and  all  attractive  in".1,,. 

the  pari                 i  entrusted   to  Pati  i    "■ 

has  pleas. -,]  and  been  i  I  in  1 

prove  successful  at  Coi         G  ' '         s  -->'- 

great  drawback  is  1  ..  bin  in  all 

ts  she  i-  woi  thy  ol  I 

i  characters  «  I  by    the    I 

gun,  1 1                   I  Bauermcisi 

will  he  IX    i  Win  '■■■  1     ■  l 
,-  :  by  Signer  Naudin,  >n    e:      llenl    artist,    and 
hi  s  ■  as  bul    ii"'  mil  -a 

\  "I".-.     Si  rnoi  M  i -  '  •■'■'  in  reserve  and   w  ill    be 

heard  The 

of  Col  i  to  the  G 

and   M  iple  on  COr|  S  :    SO  also  "ill    he   found  Capponi 

and  Batragiolo.     The  conductors  are  to    he    s, _.„,,,-; 

1  Bev  itrnani.     The  duties  of  the  prompter 

are  looked  forward  to  as  being  unusually  severe,  and 

lueiitly  Cove      G  is  to  be   sei  ved    with   a 

lets  in    the   persons   of  Signori 

am!  Rialp.     Mr.  A.  Harris  maintains  bis  position  as 

stage  manager,  Tito  Mattei  as  maestro  al    piano,  and 

M       1  '  "man  as  org 

No  1"--  than  twenty-four  operas  are  promised  and 
their  casts  advertised.     The  '    I  of  Thomas 
will  he   assigned  to  Mile    Si--;,  who  is  also  to  un- 
dertake the  Queen         \         in   the  "  Magii    I 
Mozart,  the   Susanna   in   the  "Figaro,"  ami    / 
in  the    "/,'  ;     f."     Patti,  of  course,  stands  upon   her 
old    ::  iumphs  ■   Elvira    in  "   /    /'  t:  ita  d,  '    Rosiita   in 
the  "  Barber,"  Zerlina   in   "Do      G         mi,"    V loletta 
in   •■  Traviata,"  and   Adina  in  "  /  '/'  V  ' 
Mile    Tietjens  will  re  appear  in  .1/. .A  i,  in  "Fidi  Vo  j" 
i,  Pamina,   D       i     I        .  "  ■■  '        (ess  m 
ih,.  ■•  /  ,    .....  "  .1  ice  in  the  "  Ri  '-,/,"  and   Agatha  in 
the  "  FreischiUz."      Id.    Gunz    will    revive    Ins    per- 
formances of  some  tin- ■  fom   years  ago,  and  he 

heard  as  Jason  in  the  •<  _1/, ,/.  </    / 
,.,  "  Yd:  ,,  -  in   the  "  .'/  ■        Find  ,"  and   Rodolf  in 
the  ••/  I!       '.'.  .    dm!  i-  to  ho'd  the  parts 

,4'  Rat     .1  C       '.I  .  and   1<<<h   ' 


Maii.,  •  / '  ,"  id,.   ■  ,';  • 

"  /  .";■:.  '  id-    '    /    iriata,"   and    i!  e  "  Mn 

Si."  or  Vi'idin  ;s  phi  ad   m   the  "  I  ■  Oo        ,    \ 

Ft  ne/,  ,/,  in  (be    "  /  '.i  -  i/i ."  "  /  '  /  : !u    \-.  tl," 

"  1  '  l/ricaine,"  " DinornA,"  and  "/*')  I  Diavolo.     "Mac- 
"  is  advertised,   wnh    Graziani  as  Macbeth,  and 
Tietjen     ■    /  ■'.    Macbeth;  and  the  casts  of  the  "  Wil- 
am    I  the  "  Don  Juan,"  and   ihe  "  Iluquenols," 

an'  sevi  rail)   ;o  id   Inn  not  to  he  compared  wnh  those 
announced     lor     Drury    lame.      Graziani,     Ciampi, 

1  otogni,  i   ipi i,   are  judicioush    employed,    and 

will  he-  heard  under  propitious  circumstances  and 
their  exertions  will  no  doubt  he  graciously  received, 
Mr.  Wool  and  Messrs.  live  and  Maples,, ii,  the  cater- 
ers for  these  gorgeous  entertainments  have  no  doubt 
had  tbi  uli  to  contend  with  in  gathering  to- 
getlu  r  so  sph  uli-l  i  i  IF,  and  there  wall  be  a  tough 
ong  struggle  for  ascendancy  with  thy  puMic. 
I  in  each  side  are  tl .      teai  tists  and  first- 

rate    v ocalists,  and    nearly  all   the    gran  I  opet 

repul  ition  are  dad:  tire  adverti  -ed  for    pei  a  u  m 

:;t    hold    theatres.       When    talent    is    so    rife    and 

od  excel] so  abundant   tie-  enthusiasts  he    the 

musical  dram  i  may  look  forward  to   unlimited  sensa- 

tion,  and  to  u       tml  ns  without    auitbl 

of  we  I  ""ii  we  take   it   must  of 

necessity   be  most   remarkable,  and  beyond   measure 

The  sums  expended  and 

led,  I  ii  ii-i  he  en  irui,  oi     -astern  necessity 

i  npriety  in  pei  formance, 

an  I  the  m  inager.s  ai e  en  -:ie,  ,|  jn  a)  m bich 

IllOsf    hellede]   d    10     ill   ■     Ol-le    .Old      111  U  -  i  i " :  1 1 

Wi    believe    in    tl s :- 

1    :    ■   ■  ng  on  the  pari  of  ihe  |  ublic  to 

:    res.  and  :t    is    iinoli    tin"    per- 

tb    ■   Mr    Wood,  il  would  S  'em.  da-  O'm  I 

ed  .0:  !  intends  to  coi        t   his    gigantic   speculation. 

Id,-  1 )  in  v  I .  in,-  me  has  1         «  ell   i\  eigh  -d   and 

tl  all  its  detail-  and  is  cvi  lentil  calculated 

to  ad  art,  ihe  reputation  of 

i  the  finest   rendering  of  the 

nd  engage  the  warmest    symp  ithics  of  the 

ncc.      We  wish  him   with   all   sineeritv  of   heart 

--fill  issue  in  the  cause  lie  lias  taken  such  earn 

and  labor  I 

In  " oa  will  S] rill  v  dt- 

fer from  preceding    ones — in    the   array  of   new    Mil 
[■litherl  'nave    been    too    tun  h 

I  with  tboso  w 

tarlei  enturv,  sni  ill  opportu- 

I  to  the )  oung  and  promising  artist, 
pnrtli  from  f  manngcrs  to  disturb  existing 

haps,  from   tin-   jealousy 
who  declined    to 

irioirc  to    those  who  might    prove 
ins  rivals      This   policy   -"ems    to    he    aban- 
notflblv  in  tl  c  case  ol  the  Drury  Lane  Compa- 
ny— e.i'  dnh  to  theadvantagc  of   \a  :  and   we  can- 

.,,     (he 

Man  Ii 


Weber's  "Last  Waltz"  Again. 

/        ',     / '.  '    22,  1S70 

Id  \u  Dwigtit  :-  1  nnl  of  January  2D, 

-  ition  of  an  "absurdity"  by  another,  o.'l  nsi- 

■11  a  friend  ami   pupil    of   Reissiger,    about  the 

!  Von    Weber's   last  Waltz.     The   truth  was 

r, butas  il  seems  to  have 

-  n,  ho  us  try  again  by  translating   some- 

thing  on  the     d,      •  Ymir.s  truly, 

,v.   w.   T. 

From  id"  Leij    igei    Allgemeine   Mvsikalische  Zeilung, 

1     ,1,   l^-'.' 
Remarkable,  ii  i    evident    proof,    that    the 

same   danl  e   '  ^n    01     composed    ok    printed 

11     I'.vn    liirn.Kl.NI    COMPOSERS   AT    Till.     SAME 

TIM1 

All  the  world  knows  that  dance  music  is  new  in 
an  extraordinarily  flourishing  state  in  all  German 
lands,  and  numerous  as  we  count  the  marigold  in  our 
meadows,  in  equal  numbers  sprout  out  the  dances. 
They,  however,  for  the  most  part  grow  in  Vienna, 
and,  as  an  agreeable  means  of  distinguishing  them, 
often  receive  very  original  baptismal  names.  Now, 
it  has  happened,  that  one  called  "Da  SehnscuU- 
walzer  [Li  Desii  I,  von  Beethoven,  is  with  uncommon 
sympathy  abundantly  played  and  danced;  but  once 
when  the  spirit  of  dancing  descended  ad"  upon  -  I  u 
hert,  when  he  was  still  alive,  and  impelled  him  to 
publish  liis  "Original  Dances,  Opus  d,    Diabelli,  Vi- 
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ennn,"  then  it  hnppened  Ihnt  No.  2,  called  "Trailer- 
walzer,"  was  precisely  the  sunn:  waltz  as  Beethoven's 
SehnscuIUs  walx,  though  without  the  trio,  in  regard  lo 
which  busy  tongues  persist  in  asserting,  Ihnt  Herr 
Hoffmann  in  Breslau  was  the  one  to  add  it  to  the 
walz. 

Another  curiosity  of  this  sort  again  has  recently 
attracted  notice.  There  appeared,  namely,  published 
by  Schott  at  Mayence,  the  Cast  Waltz  of  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  on  the  title,  with  a  picture  of  the  composer, 
and  tinder  it:  "propriety  de  I'editeur,"  which  of 
course  fully  proves,  that  that  well  known,  honest 
firm  had  purchased  it  as  a  composition  of  Weber. 
Now,  some  years  since,  Hen-  Reissiger,  at  present 
Kapellmeister  in  Dresden  in  Weber's  place,  publish- 
ed through  Peters  in  Leipzig  certain  dances,  and — 
mirabile  dictu — oniony  them  already  stands  bodily 
also  that  waltz,  only  in  another  key.  It  may  then  he 
asked  :  Which  soul,  in  mysterious  hours  of  friendly 
communication,  had  breathed  this  Waltz  into  the  oth- 
er 1  or,  how,  and  by  what  secret  sympathy,  has  it  be- 
come possible  that  two  dances  are  one  ? — and  other 
like  questions. 

(From  the  Same,  July  22,  1829.) 
Explanation. 

The  Andante  Energico,  which  has  appeared  under 
the  title  :  "Derniere  pens&  musicale  de  C.  M.  de  We- 
ber," in  Paris,  published  by  J.  Pleyel  et  comp.  (Pro- 
prietd  des  Editeurs),  is  nothing  else  than  a  Waltz 
composed  by  me,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  set  : 
"Danses  brillantes  pour  le  Pianoforte,  ceuv.  26,"  as 
No.  5,  composed  in  1822,  and  published,  1S2+,  by 
C.  F.  Peters,  in  the  "Bureau  de  Mtisique"  at  Leip- 
zig; and  unluckily  somewhat  changed  to  its  injury. 

However  wanting  in  self-respect  I  consider  it  to 
quarrel  about  the  authorship  of  a  waltz,  still  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  eases  deserve  to  be  publicly  cen- 
sured, to  sa^e  the  public  from  being  cheated  ;  other- 
wise all  music  will  soon  be  received  with  suspicion, 
if  to  pirated  editions  false  titles  be  also  added. 

C.  G.  Reissiger. 
Dresden,  5  July,  1820. 


The  "Great  Musical  Festival"  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

[From  the  Boston  Advertiser  Correspondent.] 

Sin  Francisco,  Feb.  2-1,  1870. 

San  Francisco  has  undoubtedly  proved  herself  to  be 
the  centre  of  refinement  and  culture  on  this  coast,  or 
rather  Camilla  Urso,  the  distinguished  violinist,  has 
proved  it  for  her.  In  the  restless  search  for  wealth 
it  might  he  supposed  that  her  citizens  ignored  all 
else;  that  the  higher  phases  of  civilization  were  not 
represented  among  us.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  great 
musical  festival  has  proved  a  perfect  triumph,  and  in 
it  one  may  see  the  progress  of  this  coast.  To  Camilla 
Urso  belongs  the  whole  credit  of  the  suggestion  that,  a 
concert  like  the  Boston — as  near  as  might  be — should 
he  held  for  the  assistance  of  our  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco,  which  has  struggled  on  for 
some  fifteen  years,  when,  in  an  evil  hour  the  managers 
determined  to  erect  a  magnificent  building  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  they 
built  it,  and  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  last  year 
in  a  hopeless  condition  of  bankruptcy. 

The  association  is  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  a  million 
dollars,  gold.  ( Inly  the  other  day,  a  savings  and  loan 
society  had  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  of'S170,000 — the 
fact  being  that  the  revenue  of  the  library  would  not 
pay  the  interest  on  its  indebtedness.  At  this  junc- 
ture a  complete  paralysis  seems  to  have  come  over 
the  managers  of  the  institution,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  i  woman  to  show  them  a  way  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties. 

Mine.  Urso  took  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
management  on  her  shoulders,  and  has  proved  her- 
self to  possess  rate  powers  of  organization.  The  list. 
of  city  and  county  societies  includes  all  the  German 
choirs  and  numerous  delegations  from  interior  towns. 
Even  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  contributed  some  forty 
performers.  The  day  selected  for  the  opening  per- 
formance was  Washington's  birthday,  but  Urso  di- 
i  ides  with  the  Father  of  his  people  the  honors  of  this 
occasion.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the 
crowds  began  to  throng  the  neighboring  streets,  and 
a  little  later,  carriage  after   carnage,    and   street    car 


after  car  deposited  their  living  freight  at  the  doors  of 
the  Pavilion.  Before  the  seventeen  hundred  perform- 
ers of  the  first  day  had  taken  their  places,  the  build- 
ing was  filled  with  not  less  than  ten  or  eleven  thous- 
and persons.  At  precisely  half  pa-t  two,  ETerold,  the 
conductor,  raised  his  baton  and  the  band  hurst  forth 
wiih  Weber's  jubilee  overture,  which  was  magnifi- 
cently rendered.  This  was  followed  by  Zoelner's 
"Prayer  of  the  Earth,"  which  was  given  effectively, 
though  somewhat  roughly,  by  the  German  societies. 
The  next,  feature  worthy  of  notice  was  the  arrival 
of  the  ladies  of  the  chorus,  who,  when  seated  in 
their  places,  cannot  better  be  described  than  ns  resem- 
bling a  terraced  parterre,  of  gay  (lowers.  As  soon  as 
the  last  lady  had  taken  her  seat,  the  hand  crashed 
forth  with  a  musical  potpourri  including  any  num- 
ber of  national  melodies,  and  finishing  with  "  Amer- 
ica," sung  by  12110  voices,  accompanied  by  all  the 
accessories  of  a  modern  orchestra — organ,  drums  and 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  fired  by  electricity.  But  al- 
though "  claptrap  "  had  some  place  in  this  concert, 
there  was  plenty  of  classical  music  for_  the  lovers  of 
genuine  unadulterated  harmony.  A  chorus  from 
Moses  in  Egypt,  the  overture  to  Fra  Diavoh,  the 
Hunter's  Chorus  in  Etm/anthe,  and  Tannhauser 
March,  were  all  given  in  splendid  style. 

The  great  feature  of  the  dav,  at  least  in  popular  es- 
timation, was  the  "  Anvil  Chorus,"  rendered  by  1200 
singers,  400  instrumentalists  and  100  firemen.  The 
drummers  beat  a  quickstep  and  the  firemen  with  their 
red  shirts  marched  and  countermarched  on  the  stage 
to  the  fifty  anvils  placed  ready  for  them.  Bells  and 
cannon  lent  their  aid  ;  the  big  drum,  eight  feet,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  not  less  the  big  drummer 
himself,  w-ere  most  noticeable.  The  audience  persis- 
ted in  ihcir  demonstrative  applause,  and  the  chorus 
had  to  he  repeated.  During  the  re-performance  of 
the  same  piece  on  the  following  dav,  a  serious  acci- 
dent occurred.  One  of  the  guns  outside  the  building 
had  not  been  swabbed  out  very  completely,  and  when 
a  new  cartridge  was  put  in,  went  off  with  great  vig- 
or, sending  the  ramrod  across  the  street  and  through 
the  board  partition  of  a  building.  Gn  its  way  it 
broke  the  artilleryman's  arm  and  struck  a  young 
street  urchin  in  the  abdomen,  wounding  him  severely. 
The  accident  was  not  connected  with  the  electrical 
arrangements,  which  at  some  rehearsals  Madam 
Urso  had  superintended  herself.  She  plays  the 
cannon  with  decided  ability. 

The  second  day  attracted  even  a  larger  audience — 
some  15,000  people  were  present — and  the  pro- 
gramme included  a  choice  selection  of  oratorio  and 
and  classical  music.  The  great  event,  of  the  day  was, 
however,  the  appearance  of  Camilla  Urso  herself, 
who  played  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  and  both  on 
her  entry  and  exit  was  received  with  a  torrent  of  en- 
thusiasm. Immediately  afterwards  the  President  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Swain,  asked  the  performers  whether  they  would  not 
give  one  extra  performance — hundreds  of  persons 
having  been  unahle  to  secure  seats  for  the  day.  The 
"  aye  "  of  1200  singers  was  given  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice. 

The  third  day  was  devote!  principally  to  the  school 
children's  performance,  and  it  wasasightto  gladden 
one's  heart  to  witness  that  gathering  of  2000  young 
Californians,  with  health  and  heartiness  imprinted 
on  all  their  features.  The  girls  with  their  bright- 
colored  dresses  were  placed  in  the  foreground.  The 
performance  this  day  commenced  with  that  overture 
of  overtures,  that  of  William  Tell,  and  later  the  "Cor- 
onation March  "  in  the  Prophet  was  rendered  by  a 
picked  hand.  The  pieces  selected  were  principally 
well  known  school  songs.  "The  Mocking  Bud"  was 
arranged  as  an  alternating  chorus  with  whistling  re- 
sponses from  the  not  unwilling  lungs  of  the  bovs. 
"America,"  "Where  the  Warbling  Waters  Flow," 
and  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  brought  down  the 
house.  Again,  the  President  asked  whether  the 
performers — this  time  all  juveniles — would  repeat 
their  programme  next  Saturday,  and  it  is  needli 
say  that  the  "aye"  which  followed  was  hearty  and 
unanimous.  Indeed  I  believe  that  the  children  would 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  another  week's  schooling  for 
such  a  treat. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  estimate  the 
probable  net  gain  of  the  Mercantile  Library  from 
the  receipts  of  this  festival;  they  can  hardly  have 
less  than  540,000  gold.  The  trustees  have  organized 
a  hall  for  the  benefit  of  Mine.  Urso,  to  take  place  to- 
morrow evening. 


Historical   Music. 

The  production  of  Spohr's  so  called  "  Historical  " 
Symphony  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  its  very  decid- 
ed  failure  as  a  specimen  of  historical  music,  gives 
tin  opportunity  for  comment  upon  the  form-of  art  to 

which  it  belongs.     Let  in  begin  by  saving  that  this  is 
neither  useful  nor  dignified.     It  is  not  useful,  because 


we  are  not  dependent  upon  modern  composers  for  a 
knowledge  of  their  predecessors.  It",  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, and  social  life,  we  had  full  and  accurate  rec 
onls  of  the  pasi  generally  accessible,  there  would  be 
no  demand  for  the  modern  recorder  of  facts.  This 
is  actually  the  case  in  music.  We  know,  or  may 
know  with  very  little  trouble,  what  was  the  condition 
of  music  at  .any  given  epoch  since  it,  developed  into  a 
science  ;  and  may  have  such  knowledge  at  first  hand, 
because  the  actual  compositions  of  the  period  have 
comedown  tons.  Hence  there  is  no  need  for  the 
musicians  of  our  own  day  to  bring  forward  imitations. 
We  can  do  without  such  things,  and,  even  if  ihey 
were  better  than  they  usually  are,  their  authority 
compared  with  that  of  the  originals  lying  close  at 
hand  would  amount  to  nothing. 

But.  neither  is  tic  writing  of  so-callod  "  historical" 
music  dignified.  Seeing  that  it  is  not  wanted,  and 
can  never  have  a  value  as  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
those  who  compose  the  thing  are  little  better  than  ar- 
tistic masqueraders,  dressing  themselves  up  in  the 
fashion  of  a  past  age  to  divert  idle  people.  Of  course 
there  are  occasions  when,  for  the  sake  of  local  color, 
or  of  "  unities  "  hardly  less  important  in  music  than 
in  drama,  a  composer  has  to  go  out  of  himself,  and 
become  identified  with  the  men  of  the  past  so  far  as 
to  think  their  thoughts  and  to  speak  their  language. 
An  example  of  this  was  supplied  at  the  Exeter  Hall 
audience  of  Saturday  week  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren's 
Mayday.  In  that  case,  the  subject  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings illustrating  old  English  life,  the  composer 
formed  his  music  upon  the  old  English  pattern. 
Against  a  course  so  legitimate  in  its  purpose  and  so 
artistic  in  its  conception  nothing  can  be  said.  But 
when  imitation  exists  purely  for  its  own  sake  it  is  an 
idle  thing,  and  needs  discouragement.  This  is  the 
main  reason  why  we  cannot  except  the  "Historical" 
Symphony  of  Spohr,  a  work  ostensibly  written  in 
four  different  styles  for  no  other  apparent  object, 
than  to  show  off  the  fancied  versatility  of  its  compo- 
ser. 

But,  granting  that  imitative  music  has  a  raison  rf'- 
e'tre.  its  existence  should  he  held  subject  to  certain 
conditions.  For  example,  a  composer  may  issue  a 
series  of  historical  sketches  in  chronological  or  any 
other  order.  Doing  this  he  may  he  wasting  his 
time,  and  making  himself  ridiculous,  hut  nothing 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  he  permitted 
him  to  obtrude  his  whims  on  a  recognized  musical 
form  to  its  impairment  or  destruction.  If  he  chooses 
to  make  dolls  for  himself  and  dress  them  up  in  fancy 
costumes, nobody  will  trouble  himself  to  say, "Don't  ;" 
but  the  case  is  different  wdien  he  puts  motley  garments 
upon  some  classic  figure.  Of  this  latter  Spohr  has 
been  guilty  in  his  "Historical"  Symphony.  Such  a 
work,  as  we  think,  is  only  permissible  when  one 
stvle  is  chosen — when  there  are  four  it  becomes  a 
fourfold  absurdity.  The  unity  of  the  symphonic 
form,  to  mention  only  the  chief  sin  involved,  is  out- 
raged. In  Spohr's  work  we  sec  that  form  treated  as 
though  made  up  of  distinct  parts,  having  no  connec- 
tion beyond  that  of  accidental  juxtaposition.  Hence 
the  "Historical"  Symphony,  so  called,  is,  in  strict- 
ness, not  one  work,  leu  four,  placed  in  the  order,  and, 
as  regards  mere  outline,  accommodated  to  the  shape 
of  a  symphony  proper.  Beyond  these  points  the  dif- 
ference is  fundamental  and  essential.  A  symphony 
proper  is  not  four  works,  but  one  ;  all  its  parts  con- 
.:  to  the  same  eel.  regulated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  indispensable  to  the  same  design.  Examine  any 
of  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  or  Beethovi  n,  and  this 
a  ity  stands  out  plainly  enough.  The  ear  is  led  on 
from  movement  to  movement,  as  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess ;  and  at  the  close  is  satisfied  with  the  sal 
tion  which  a  complete  work  of  art  can  give.  Con- 
trast this  with  Spohr's  production  and  the  result  is 
startling.  In  the  latter  we  arc  shown  a  succession 
of  phantasmagoria  distorted  by  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  apparent,  and  as  distinct  one  from 
the  other  as  the  shadowy  kings  in  Macbeth.  Now 
Handel  end  Bach,  now  Haydn  and  Mozart,  now 
Beethoven,  and  now  Auber  (or  what  is  meant  to  be 
these  illustrious  men),  pass  before  us  till  the  mind  is 
confused  and  definite  ideas  made  impossible. 

But  there  are  special  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
Spohr  which  make  his  failure  more  complete.  We 
can  only  guess  how  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  would 
have  succeeded  wiih  a  "Historical"  Symphony  ;  and, 
guessing,  we  say  they  would  have  made  the  thing  as 
interesting  as  complete  imitation  allows,  Spohr  has 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  music  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  In  ouiline  it  resembles  the 
composer's  model  ;  in  detail  it  is  the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated composer  himself  Hence  the  idea  con- 
veyed is,  that  Spohr  could  only  catch  the  more  ob- 
vious features  of  the  men  he  copied,  having  no  pow- 
er to  grasp  their  expression  or  reflect  their  thoughts. 
By  this  Spohr  is  not  wronged.  His  was  not  a  plas- 
I  e  genius,  hut  one  cast  in  iron.  Whatever  he  did 
showed  unvarying  characteristics,  and   bore  the  same 
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unmistakable  stamp.  The  least  acute  judge  nf  style 
can  never  mistake  his  music  ;  for  as  sunn  as  his  llnr- 
id  harmonies,  incessant  modulation,  and  sentimental 
phrases  appear,  they  are  recognized  with  no  shadow 
of  reserve  Hence  Spohr,  of  all  eminent  musicians, 
was  least  fitted  for  the  work  he  undertook.  Such  a 
man  attempting  historical  music,  is  as  though  Mr. 
.7.  L.  Toole  appeared  £in  the  character  of  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  encouraging 
to  the  business  of  a  musical  masquerade.  In  compo 
sition,  as  in  most  other  work,  naturalness  is  best  ; 
and  he  most  consults  his  own  interest  who,  having 
first  studied  his  own  genius,  implicitly  obeys  its  indi- 
cations, and  employs  the  gifts  of  nature  as  nature  in- 
tended.  Conveying  this  lesson,  the  "Historical" 
Symphony  is  not  without  the  use  which  attached  to 
the  hones  of  Bunyan's  wandering  pilgrims.  —  London 
Musical  World,  Feb.  21',. 


iflnstal  Corrcspanbcnce. 

Death  of  Prof.  Moseheles. 

Leipzig,  March  13. — This  celebrated  pianist, 
composer,  and  teacher,  after  an  illness  of  eighl  days, 
died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  the  10th  inst  . 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  His  death  was  not 
altogether  unexpected,  since  he  had  reached  the  ago 
of  seventy  six,  and  for  the  past  year  given  signs  of 
lading  physical  vitality.  Still,  it  is  thought  and  re- 
marked by  some  of  Ins  most  intimate  friends,  that, 
had  he  taken  the  precautions  becoming  to  an  individ- 
ual of  that  age,  had  he  not  ventured  out  to  ci 
concerts  in  defiance  of  inclement  weather,  and  had  he 
lessened  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  some  mice  years 
might  have  hern  his  in  which  to  enjoy  observations 
from  the  great  height  which  he  had  reached  as  an  ar- 
tist. 

lie  was  horn  in  Prague  in  the  year  1794,  May  30. 
He  was  the  sin  of  a  ■  tico     ful    m  c     His   bril- 

liant talent  made  itself  mnnife  inning 

the  attention  and  admit  ation  of  al]  the  c,reat 
of  music  that  knew  him.  He  sought  instructions 
from  the  greatest  masters,  such  as  Haydn,  Weber, 
Albrcehtsberger  and  Salieri.  Having  acquired  the 
excellence  attributed  to  a  eolo-pianist,  ho  commenced 
his  famous  course  in  giving  concerts  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Kurope.  He  was  well  received  wherever  he 
appeared,  ami  at  length,  as  an  evidence  of  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  his  qualifications  were  held,  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Music,  in  London,  called  and 
established  him  upon  its  faculty  list  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  ;  whero  ho  doubtless  would  have  re 
maincd  until  his  death,  had  he  not  a  short  tune  si,1, 
Bcqtiont  to  the  creation  and  organiz 
zig  Consen  itory  >>t~  Music,  listened  with  favor  to  his 
favorite  pupil,  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  who  gave 
him  an  urgent  invit.it  ion  to  take  charge  of  the  piano 
department,  of  which  he  has  been  the  star  fin-  the  last 
twenty  five  years.  Mis  unsurpassed  excell  nee 
teacher,  his  power  of  analytical  and  synthetical  ex- 
planation, gave  him  a  supremacy  that  is  seldom 
equalled.  No  one  could  pay  of  him  "He  is  a  fine 
r,  but  a  poot  tench  "  Scattered  hither  ami 
thither  arc  the  fruit.*  ol  his  la  hoc.  Some  of  the  most 
exquisite  pianists  of  the  day  have  received  from  him 
their  severest  and  best  lessons  Many  of  these  are 
now  distinguishing  or  hive  already  distinguished 
themselves  in  America,  and  will  learn  of  lis  depar- 
ture with  re  ■  '  b  very 
pleasant  memories. 

The  compositions  of  this  great  musician  render 
him  no  mean  praise.  There  is  a  distinct  individuali- 
ty in  all  of  his  works.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
them  will  hear  testimony  as  to  their  excellence  ;  they 

are  of  the  classic  scl I  of  his  age,  of  which  he  is  the 

last  — (We  are  speaking  of  piano  music,  for   he   sel- 
dom ,  1!  ei  er,  com  posed  other.) 

Aside  from  his  gn  atness  as  mi  ai  tit  t,  much 
justly  said  of  him  as  a  man,   serving   life   generally. 
His  character  was  noble  ;  he  had   a   generous   heart 
and  a  discreet  mind      The  gn  tsiasm  that  he 


had  in  his  profession  caused  no  neglect  of  the  im- 
provement of  his  mental  forces,  and  he  was  able  and 
interesting  in  conversation  upon  general  topics.  All 
classes  found  favor  in  his  nobility  of  soul.  Having 
accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  by  industry  and 
moderation,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  assisting  poor 
artists  in  their  struggling  to  attain  a  worthy  point. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  there  was  hut  little  partiality 
in  his  pocket,  that  the  needy  and  worthy  of  every 
class  drew  from  it. 

The  numerous  gathering  of  pupils,  artists,  , 
of  all  classy,  this  morning,  at  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased to  follow  his  remains  to  the  cemetei  I .  showed 
incere  and  general  a  regard  was  entertained  for 
him.  The  music  sung  on  this  occasion  by  the  pu- 
pils oi  the  Conservatory,  augmented  by  other  talent 
of  the  city,  consisted  of  selections  from  / 
thirty-two  and  twenty  nine,  together  with  other  pin'.'. 
of  appropriate  character  which  were  given  at  the 
grai  e 

A  noblo  wife,  two  lovely  daughters,  ami   on.'  son, 
— who  is  an  artist,  a  painter,  in    London,—  arc  left  in 

mourn  his  departure,  ami  rem  

kindness  a-  a  husband  and    a    father 
his  ten  lor  1  informed  that    he  was  a 

model  of  a  man  in  his  family  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term .     As  to  thi    1    .':-.'  1  ■.  I-  e  ■.    of  Music,    it    is 

[  upon  to  suf  which  it  will  1 

make  :■  1  .   s.    it. 

ClVCISXA.Tr,    M\m:t     1-   —  Music    in     Cincinnati 

has  1 n  at  a  discount  this  winter.     We   have    ' 

.    of  visitors  ■  1     an     artistic 

point  of  view  there  is  very  little  satisfaction  in  con- 
certs ."  1  iy  the  greater  par:  of  travel 
ing  minstrels.  Their  programme  rally  a 
strain.'"  u  '  high  ami  low  music,  such  as  can- 
not but                                                                                   I        The 

■  ■     at  1  ■  of  1 

0  Club 
I    .        irry  to  sav,  are  not  clen  ;    ■  iach    in    this 

•  nil  Pot- 

pourris : — and  this,  pven  at  the    opening 

ption  I  1  ve  mccrts    given 

by  Theo    1  !  omas's  <  Irchestra  ;  their  wonderfi 
cision  nfe..  beautiful   blending   of  their 

instruments,  ami  the  highly  artistic   rem!" 

I,   was  a  treat 

Ami  still  they  gave  us  no 

entire  Si  mphony  .    tl ncerts  were  an  angc  i  so  as 

■  :  t  this  wa 
out  in  an  artistical  manner. 

ivisit  of  the    Parepa  R  -        upe   was 

most    sntisfa  itory    ami     successful,    only    to,, 

ints    elsewhere      Tt    is  a 
shame  local    reporters   always   cry 

Opi  -a  ;  they  tried  th  tir  hands  even  a;  this 
troupe,  in  which  attempt,  however,  tiny  signally 
failed. 

()ur  Home  Concerts  have  all  keen  poorly 

any  exception.     Our  Harmonic  Society, 
that  should  he  a  leader,    have    sadly    deteriorated   in 
mances.     They  s\\  ing  1  ircle  in 

an  attempt   at   drawing     <  public,   as   they 

would  ''all  it,  hut  it  is  really  n  than 

iticr  to  bad  taste,  when  they    mix    up    with    Oral 

■  the  lightest  kind    of  0]     titic   Choru 

male  Songs  accompanied  by  humming  voices,  -,n  . 
as  the  Germans  sing  in  the  open  air, — something  af- 
ter the  style  of  Yankee  Doodle   succ ling   "I  know 

thai  my  -Redeemer  liveth."     The  feature 

in  the  concerts  of  the  Harmonic  Society  h  Mrs   Dc 
ter'ssinging,  which  is  always  beautiful   ami  artistic. 
The  Cecilia    Society   continue   the   even    tenor  of 
their  way.     The  programmes   of  their  concerts   are 
always  good  and  attractive,  and  frequently  intn   In 

ties  heard  here  for  the  first   time.      Their  new 
leader,  Mr.  Ncmbach,   proves   to   be   a    musician  of 
thoroughly  artistic  cultivation,  and  with  his  assi  I 
the  Society  has  recently  given  signs  of  increased  life. 


Chicago,  March  "."> — The  Testimonial  Benefit 
tendered  to  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  last 
Saturday,  prior  to  their  return  to  the  East,  makes  a 
fitting  occasion  for  me  to  give  your  lenders  a  brief 
outline  of  their  doings  in  this  department  of  the 
"moral  heritage"  during  the  past  few  months. 

As  you  know,  the  Quintette  Club  came  West  in 
October,  and  entered  upon  an  extended  tour  which 
has  just  closed.  They  visited  and  gave  concerts  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Mi-'oiiri.  To  do  this  they  travelled  more  than 
miles,  and  gave  over  150  concerts.      In  a  large 

majority  of  instai s    their  concerts   have  keen  the 

first  introduction  of  really  artistic   music   to   the  rc- 
audiences  ;  ami,  when  we  consider  the  pow- 
er of  first  impressions,  wo  nan    hardly  over-estimate 
the  artistic  important f  a   series  of  musical  enter- 
tainments given  by  so  accomplished   artists  as  these, 
throughout  the  small  cities  that  are  just  now  entering 
upon  that  stage  of  existence  in   which  artistic  culture 
This  anil  the  unusually  extended 
tnl  tour  of  t1  ■   Parepa  Rosa  troupe,   bringiug 
no  true  si  >ng   had   ever   been 
,  m  to  determine  th  i   present  as   a  musical 
am  to  be  remembered, 
rn  many  of  these  towns  tl  tvo  three  or  four 

concerts,  and  in  some  eases,  whero  hut  one  had  been 
i,  they  "en-  obliged  to  return  fri  m   Ion 
to  give  "ne  or  two  others,  so  highly  were  their 
reciatcd      Of  course  the  programmes  were 
in  most  eases  what  a  Boston  audience   would    term 
tit  ,". ,  •  v  on ■•  con  asl  selections  from 

the  classics  air;  verv  often  a  whole  quartet  Beyond 
this  it  was  in,;  foun  1  possible  to  carry  the  attempt  to 
introduce  classic  music.  The  remainder  "I  tin-  se- 
,  -  :  ted  of  arrangements  of  airs  from  ope- 
ras, parts  of  concertos,  shorl  extracts  hum  sympho- 
-.  of  virtuoso  doings,  About  the 
best  appreciated  of  all  th  were  the  wonder- 

mccs  "f  1  Li  nil  on   the    flute.      The  im- 
111   use  number  of  notes  that  he  manages    to    get    on; 
Ite  in  little  or  no  time,  and  his  truly  wonderful 
length  of  wind,  in  which  none  hut  Parepa    seems  his 
equal,  j  rove  I  o  much  for  the  self  possession 

of  evi  ry  an  li 

I  ■  1  programmes    were    no    more 

than  the  Cluh     ave  keen  in  the  habit  of 

suburbs  of  I',  vston,  ami  by  no  means  up  to  the 

ultra-clti    tea        ndard  of  the  soirees  in  Chickering's 

Hail      They  have  given  hero  eight  concerts  of  the 

I    quite  a  number  of  extra  ones  in 

us  parts  of  tin-  city.     *  >ur  city    is 

di\  ide  I,  1  readers   may  know,  into 

trough  known  as 
,  River,  which  with  its  two  branches  makes  a 
-or;  of  V  .1101111, 1  which  our  city  is  built.  Between 
the  arms  of  the  V  I;.--  the  "west  side,"  111  which  live 
uboul  half  of  our  population.  As  there  was  no  suita- 
ble room  to  he  Intl.  no  con  :erts  ivere  given  in  this 
part  of  the  I       e  on   the   "south   side"  were 

a  kind  of  dismal  append  me 
Opera  House,  far  too    large   for   such   concerts,  and 
■     ■     stray  sounds  from  the   audi- 
torium 01-  from  the  thick);    '  istlit  ■:  cars  in  the  •  • 

ion  (to  say  nothing  of  the  man  with  squeaky  hoots 
who  opens  th"   win      ■  [  have  often    b 

■a  1  v  the  Clul  ve  1  tth-side   concerts 

"1  iwer    hall"    in  the    building  of  the   Young 

Men's  1  '.  •     11,  a  1  at  once  quiet, 

,":,  !  of  just  tlie  righl 
tin  the   "1  "    four  regular  concerts    were 

given  m  the  Historical  Hall,  a  pleasant,  rocher*    - 
tie  place,  holding  four  hundred   or   so.      Here   they 
have  g  ithi  go  audiences,   and   hero 

I    their   1 1   western  programmes; 

yet  kindly  as  llicy  did  "temper  the  wind  to  th 
Iambs"  in  th"  matter  of  classicism,  it  was  made  a  re- 
quest that  mi  the  occasion  of  the  farewell    bene 
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programme  should  be  as  light  as  possible.     Ilonco  it 
came  that  the  following  was  iho  bill  of  faro  : 

Overture  to  the  '-Poet  and  Peasant." Suppo. 

Scene  il»<1  Air,  "II  Racio.  " 

Mi«j  Jennie  Rusk. 

Italian  Fantasia,  for    Flute Tcrsherk. 

Edward  [Ielndl. 

Selections  from  Oberon,  for  Quintet Weber. 

Fantasia  Melodlque,  for  Vloloncellc Schubert. 

Wulf  Fries. 

Caprice  in  B  minor,  for  riano,  Quintet  accomp't, 

Mendelssohn. 

"Salterella,"  Solo  for  Violin Alard. 

William  Schultze. 

a]  Sontr  without  Words    No   1).    Bk  V Mendelssohn. 

h]  Scherzo  from  "Reformation  Symphony."       •' 

English  Ballad.     "Alpine  Shepherd" G lover. 

Mi-s  .lennie  Husk. 
First  Potpourri,  an  Original  and  Favorite  Theme. 

T.  Ryan. 

Concerning  tho  execution  of  these  selections  I  rlo 
not.  need  to  say  anything,  except  that  it  was  in  the 
Club's  best  style.  One  of  the  most  interesting:  fea- 
tures was  tho  Mendelssohn  Caprice,  of  which  the 
piano  part  was  played  by  Miss  Tinkham,  a  young 
lady  of,  apparently,  sixteen  or  so.  Her  performance 
made  a  very  favorable  impression,  it  was  so  modest 
yet  so  assured,  and  the  result  gave  so  much  evidence 
of  artistic  comprehension  and  such  promise  for  the 
future.  It  was  also  gratifying  that  tho  debut  of  a 
young  pianiste  should  be  made  in  a  work  of  real 
merit,  rather  than  in  a  pretentious  show-piece,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  In  this  respect  Miss  Tinkham 's 
example  may  properly  put  many  of  our  teachers  to 
the  blush, 

I  have  spun  rather  a  long  yarn  ;  my  excuse  is  that 
1  fear  me  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  my  pen  gets 
afoul  of  this  noble  band  of  musicians  again. 

Meanwhile  I  am,  Der  Freyschuetz. 

U totgljf  s  journal  of  gtnsw. 

BOSTON,  APRIL  9,    1870. 

Concerts. 
Harvard  Musical  Association. — The  two 
Benefits  of  the  past  fortnight  (Thursday,  March 
24  and  31)  filled  out  the  full  dozen  of  grand 
Symphony  Concerts  given  under  the  auspices 
ot  the.  Association  during  the  fifth  season.  With 
programmes  of  as  nearly  equal  excellence  as  pos- 
sible, and  equal  chances  of  a  worthy  rendering, 
these  two  concerts,  musically,  might  have  been 
expected  to  prove,  equally  attractive  ;  and  indeed 
the  unflagging  interest  and  enthusiasm,  with 
which  the  ten  subscription  concerts  had  been  fol- 
lowed up,  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
prospect  of  two  more  would  be  eagerly  and  gen- 
erally welcomed  ;  the  more  so  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  waived  their  privilege  of  the 
first  choice  of  seats.  But  circumstances  alter 
cases,  and  there  was  a  great  and  unexpected  differ- 
ence in  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  two.  The  first, 
in  aid  of  the  "projected  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
barely  covered  expenses  ;  and  indeed,  but  for  the 
generous  reduction  of  charges  on  the  part  of  the 
Orchestra,  the  Music  Hall,  and  one  or  two  news- 
papers, antl  the  outright  gift  of  their  valuable  ser- 
vices by  Mr.  Zerrahn  and  Mr,  Leonhard,  it  would 
have  proved  a  loss.  The  explanation  is  two-fold  : 
first,  because  the  public  at  large  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, and  with  its  importance.  But  then  the 
Benefit  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  had 
it  not  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  musical  at- 
traction of  itself  would  be  pretty  sure  to  fill  the 
hall.  At  any  other  time,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
done  so ;  but  just  then  there  had  one  star  risen 
into  the  ascendant,  exciting  to  the  general  imag- 
ination ;  Miss  Anna  Meiilig  was  to  play  in  the 
second  Concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn's  Benefit  !    This, 


added  to  llie  great  popularity  of  our  Conductor. 
Thomas's  splendid  orchestra  also  was  announced 
for  a  whole  week  of  concerts,  wilh  Miss  Mehlig 
too  for  his  bright  particular  star.  So  the  more 
familiar,  unpretending  excellence  of  the  interme- 
diate occasion  was  overlooked.  It  could  not  rea- 
sonably be.  supposed,  all  things  considered,  that 
either  concert  would  be  a  whit  better  than  the 
other;  only  the  first  was  doomed  to  comparative- 
ly small  attendance.  Now  for  a  brief  review  of 
each. 

That,  for  the  Art  Mtseum  had  the  following 
programme  : 

Suite,  for  Orchestra,  in  D,  (Second  time) J.  S   Bach. 

Overture.     Aria.     Gavotte. 

Fifth  Svmphonv,  in  0  minor Beethoven. 

Piano-Forte  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  op   54 Schumann. 

Allegro  Affettuoso.— Intermezzo.— Finale. 
Hugo  Leonhard. 

Serenade  (from  a  Qurtet).  hy  all  the  strings ITaydn. 

Overture  to ''Leonora."  No   3,  in  C Beethoven. 

The  Suite  by  Bach  was  beautifully  played, — a 
marked  improvement  on  the  first  performance, — 
and  the  sincere,  healthy,  hearty  music  was  keen- 
ly relished;  particularly  the  lovely  Aria  and  the 
jovial  Gavotte.  The  C-minor  Symphony  (one  of 
the  two  prime  favorites  among  the  nine  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  about  which  musicians  never  can 
agree  which  is  the  greatest,  this  or  the  seventh), 
and  the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  Overtures,  the 
Leonora,  No.  4,  were  also  admirably  played.  The 
little  Haydn  Serenade  again,  by  all  the  strings 
(this  time  umnuted,  giving  an  effect  of  greater 
breadth  and  number  than  before)  served  for  a 
tempting  bonne  bouelie  between  the  two  great 
pieces  of  the  second  part,  and  made  a  witching 
effect  of  pianissimo  and  naive  delicacy. 

Schumann's  Concerto  in  A  minor  is  certainly 
one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  works  in  that 
kind  after  the  two  or  three  greatest  by  Beetho- 
ven ;  and  in  Mr.  Leonhard  we  had  an  artist  of 
the  finer  slamp,  amply  equal  to  it,  technically  as 
well  as  in  the  power  of  rightly  conceiving  and  re- 
producing the  spirit  of  musical  creations  of  so  high 
an  order, — one  whose  appearance  is  always  hailed 
with  pleasure  and  who  never  disappoints.  But 
the  fates  were  against  him ;  a  most  annoying  ac- 
cident, one  perhaps  unprecedented,  but  which 
might  have  oceured  to  anybody,  crossed,  not  so 
much  his  own  best  mood,  as  the  conditions  of  the 
best  effect  of  the  performance.  By  some  care- 
lessness in  moving  the  fine  Chickering  piano' into 
its  place,  the  lid  which  shuts  down  over  the  key- 
board had  got  lifted  atone  end  out  of  its  socket, 
so  that,  as  he  played,  it,  slowly  slid  forward  rest- 
ing on  the  black  keys.  This,  growing  irremedi- 
able otherwise,  brought  the  performance  to  a  full 
stop,  and  orchestra  antl  pianist  were  obliged  to 
begin  the  piece  anew.  As  it  was,  though  of 
course  much  disturbed  and  feeling  as  if  the  gra- 
cious spell  were  broken,  Mr.  Leonhard  gave  an 
admirable  rendering  of  the  work ;  indeed  we 
never  listened  to  a  more  exquisite  treatment  of 
the  delicate  Intermezzo. 

The  concert  was  exceedingly  enjoyed  by 
nearly  a  thousand  people,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
the  truest  feasts  of  Art  of  the  whole  season.  As 
for  the  Art.  Museum,  it  at  least  helped  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  noble  project,  and  to  inaugurate  the 
movement  worthily,  and  we  may  trust  auspicious- 
ly, with  noble  music. 

Mr.  Zerraiin's  Benefit  filled  the  Music  Hall, 
and  was  in  every  way  a  warm  and  worthy  trib- 
ute to  the  indefatigable  Conductor  who  has 
moulded  our  orchestral  material  to  such  fine  ser- 
vice.    Surely  the  difference  between  their   per- 


formance ami  that  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra  will 

be  found  to  have  narrowed  very  perceptibly  since 

last  year.      Here  is  the  programme: 

Overture:  "Meeresntill0  nnd  pluekliehe  Fahrt"  (Becalm- 
ed at  Sea;  a  Breeze,  Hippy  Voyage;  Cominginto  Port). 

Mendelssohn. 

Piano-Forte  Concerto,  No,  5,  in  E  tint, op.  73.  Beethoven. 

Allegro.     Adagio      Hondo  Finale. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 

Vorspiel  to  the  fifth  act  of  "King  Manfred,"  C.  Reinecke. 

(First  time  in  Boston). 

Conccrt-stuec.k ,  for  P.  F.  with  Orchestra Weber. 

Mis,s  Anna  Mehlig. 
Seventh  Symphony,  in  A  major Beethoven. 

The  orchestra,  throughout,  was  up  toitshighest 
mark  of  excellence,  and  the  audience  enthusias- 
tic to  the  end,  although  the  concert  was  unusual- 
ly long, — for  which  said  audience  must  thank  it- 
self, or  rather,  one  portion  of  it  thank  the  other. 
"Without  attempt  at  encores  it  would  have  kept 
itself  within  bounds.  The  old  Seventh  Sympho- 
ny never  rang  out  its  note  of  triumph  and  of  joy 
more  gloriously  ;  and  the  becalmed  ship  of  Men- 
delssohn's fancy  made  its  happiest  voyage  and 
came  into  port  with  flying  colors.  For  best  ef- 
fect, however,  it  should  end  a  concert ;  but  it  was 
well  to  separate  the  great  Beethoven  Symphony 
from  the  great  Beethoven  Concerto. 

The  short  Prelude  from  Beinecke's  opera  is  a 
rich,  subdued,  sweet  strain  of  harmony,  mostly  for 
the  strings,  and  with  a  certain  sense  of  mystery 
about  it,  which  took  the  fancy  of  the  audience 
and  had  to  be  repeated.  We  cannot  say  that 
there  seemed  to  be  much  originality,  much 
thought  or  fancy  in  it;  it  is  such  a  strain  as  an 
organist  might  improvise  with  a  subdued,  calm, 
serious  feeling,  and  charms  more  by  its  nice  exe- 
cution, than  by  any  rare  invention. 

Miss  Mehlig  made  another  triumph,  in  the 
"Emperor"  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  showing  the 
same  vitality  of  touch  and  of  conception,  the 
same  easy,  perfect  grasp  of  all  its  phrases,  chords 
and  passages,  the  same  brilliant,  exquisitely 
shaded  execution.  And  the  same  wonderful 
power ;  for  in  the  strong,  swift  octave  passages 
she  was  clearly  heard  above  the  fortissimo  of  the 
whole  orchestra.  Nothing  could  be  finer,  too, 
than  the  perpetual  shading  which  she  gave  (say) 
to  that  long  staccato  passage  which  travels  up 
and  down  the  instrument,  so  strangely  and  with 
such  singular  effect.  AVe  do  not  say  that  it  is 
or  can  be  in  so  young  an  artist  to  enter  fully  into 
all  the  intentions  of  the  most  deeply  planned 
mature  work  of  so  deep  a  nature  as  Beethoven  ; 
one  must  have  Heed  much  and  tasted  deep  expe- 
rience for  this.  Bnt  it  was  a  thoroughly  musical, 
vitalized,  sincere  performance,  and  carried  a 
magnetic  virtue  with  it.  The  Adagio  was  given 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling.  In  some  other 
parts,  especially  the  finale,  there  were  occasional 
ritardandos  in  which  expression  seemed  a  little 
overdone;  was  it  the  influence  of  Liszt?  But 
there  is  no  affectation  about  it,  nor  can  you  de- 
tect a  shade  of  that,  in  manner  or  performance; 
she  is  sincerely  absorbed  and  happy  in  her  music, 
and  at  the  same  time  never  hurried  out  of  tempo 
by  her  own  excitement,  but  having  the  artistic 
self-possession  to  a  degree  remarkable  for  one  so 
young,  and  most  refreshing.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  heard  so  brilliant  and  triumph- 
ant a  performance  as  hers  was  of  Weber's  e!<e- 
oal-d<  batlaille  for  piano  virtuosos.  It  electrified 
the  house. 

So  closed  the  fifth  and  still  the  most  successful 
season  of  the  Harvard  Concerts.  We  shall  sum 
up  the  whole  five  at  leisure. 


BOSTON     SATURDAY,   APRIL   0,   1870. 


Mr.  Ernst  Peuabo's  two  Soirees  were  a  wel- 
come supplement  to  his  two  series  of  Mntine'es  (  four 
in  each).  01  the  first  (Tuesday,  March  22)  this 
was  the  programme  : 

Sonata,  [G  major,)  unfinished;  written  in  April,  1  --'"• 

Schubert 
|  First  time  in  Boston! 
a.  Moderate         c.  Blenuerto,  Allegretto,  unfinished 
b.    Vndante.  -1     Bnndo.  Allegro,  unfinished. 

"Ho^hzcitPlifd    '     [Wedding  Song],    op    20.... Carl  LBw« 

Six  Variations,  op.  :\\.  P  mnjor.  ...    Beethoven 

Souga  .  a.  'I'u  liebea  An  e,"  op    16,  Ne.  I. 

b.  "Die  Rose,  die  Mile,"  op.  34,  No   !5 

c.  "  Wenn  (It  Frtihling  mil'  die  Iterge  stelgt," 

Op    12,  So.  6 ..    Ltobert  Frnnz. 

Sonata,  np,  .','■!      D  major     Schubert. 

a.  Allegro  vivane.        c.  Scherzo,  Allegro  rii  ice 

li.  Con  mnto.  <l    Rondo.  Allegro  moderate. 

The  Sonata  in  D  of  Schubert   had    already   heen 
made  somewhat  familiar  here   in   several    renderings 
by  Mr.  Peraho,  and  is  always   welcomed    as  one  of 
the  most  spirited  and  grand  of  his  creations    in    thai 
form.     The  young    artist    always    plays   it  con  amore 
and  with  a  fire  that  makes  it  felt.     Of  the  unfin 
Sonata  in  (',  ii  was  our  misfortune  to  lose    the    firsl 
lialf.     What  wo  heard  was   interesting  and  original  ; 
but  it  did  seem  that  the  composer  broke  off  so  sudden- 
ly in  the  Rondo  after  prolonged  and  vain  attempts  to 
round  if  to  a  close.    The  Six  Variations  by  Beethoven 
(heard  hen:  only  once  before  when   Miss  Alide  Topp 
introduced  them),  are  worthy  specimens  of  the 
master's  rare,  imaginative  gift    in    variation  m 
— out  of  a  pregnant  theme  (often,  as  in  this  case,  his 
own)  developing  exquisite  surprises,  in  each  of  which 
you  still  trace  unmistakably  the  family  n 
They  were  finely  rendered. 

Mr.  Kukissmann's  singing  ridded  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  this  concert.  We  wish  we  had  room  to 
transfer  to  these  columns  the  clever  translation  that 
was  printed  on  the  bill,  of  <  !oethe's  exquisitely  droll, 
fantastic  Ballad  "The  Wedding  Song.1'  1 
music,  both  song  and  accompaniment,  expresses  all  its 
images  most  graphically,  and  the  singer  and  pianist 
brought  it  nut  with  fine  effect.  Of  course  the  three 
Franz  songs  were  sung  as  no  one  else  but  Ivreiss 
mann  sings  them  ;  the  third  ("When  the  Spring 
comes  climbing  o*er  the  hills")  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  iu  the  last  sets  Fran/,  has  given  to  the  world. 

The  second  and  lust  Soire'e  (March  "J*.'1,  was  one  of 

the  most  rare  treats  that  I 'era ho  has  over  given.    Th  : 

programme  of  itself  shows  that  :    , 

Grand  Duo  for  four  hands,  op   1  10,  C  major Schubert. 

[First  time  in  Boston.] 
Etude  '-a  Forme  da  Variations,  op    1'   ,.,      .  .Schumann. 

:i.   "  ltii-.li,', 1,"  Some  o|  It  '| I from      Qeii  tlirlia 

Licder  von  Oellert    !  vol.  2     ...    Beethoven. 

\   |        :■,_-,■    1     ',-,       |     !    II  |.:-      f 

b.  '-in-  Abrjeschied n,"  The  St*<    uded,  op     l    rol    2 

No.  3 Carl  I  ■  ivo 

Arranged  by  Krnst  Perabo. 

Qrand  Septet,  op   74,  D  minor  Uummel 

Arranged  by  Franz  Liszl 

The  Duo  in  ( ',  for  four  hands,  is  in  iced  "  <  J  rand  ;" 
its  themes,  its  whole  thought,  the  broad  way  in  whii  It 
the  work  is  laid  out,sugges!  orchestral  proportions  To 
more  than  one  musician  it  had  long  ago  oci  urred  thai 
Sclmhert  must  have  meant  it  in  the  end  for  a  grand 
Symphony.  Portions  of  it,  as  the  Scherzo  particulai 
ly,  need  an  orchestra  to  express  their  full  intentions. 
Accordingly  the  great  violinist  Joachim  has  done  a 
good  woi  k  in  scoring  it  for  a  Symphony  ;  and  doubt 
[ess  in  that  form  it  would  have  heen  heard  before  now 
in  our  Harvard  Concerts,  but  fur  the  fact  that  the 
publisher  in  Vienna  who  owns  ihe  MS.  score  and 
parts  has  not  yet  seen  tit  to  print  them.  Mr.  Leon 
n  mid  joined  hands  with  Pi  habo  in  the  performance 
and  the,  two  artists  worked  together  with  a  manly 
sympathy  and  mutual  understanding,  bringing  out  its 
grandeurs  and  its  traits  of  delicacy  so  thai  all  were 
I  much  impressed  by  the  whole  work  and  would  gladly 
have  heard  it  over  again.  The  Andanl  -"''111-  to  us 
only  second  to  the  divine  one  in  the  great  ninth  Sym- 
phony of  the   same  com  | 

The  Schumann  Variations  in  C  sharp  minor  were 
once  played  by  Mr,  Perabo  in  a  Symphony  Concert, 
and  from  one  of  that  author's  most  important  works. 
Great  depth  of  meaning  and  of  feeling,  logical  persi? 
tency  of  thought  with  marvellous  imaginative  variety 


of  illustration  and  a  power  of  holding  up  the  same 
essential  idea  in  many  lights  and  in  the  tempering  at- 
mosphere of  many  mo, ids,  is  what  you  feel  in  it 
throughout.  In  this  extremely  difficult  task  Mr  Pei 
aho  acquitted  himself  nobly.  A  yet  more  arduous 
task  awaited  him  ;  namely,  to  play  the  Hummel  Sep- 
tet entire,  (the  parts  of  the  other  six  instruments 
incorporated  into  one  by  Liszt,  in  that  masterly  bold 
way  of  his),  with  his  one  pair  of  hands.  We  must 
Confess  wo  never  listened  to  the  Septet  with  more 
satisfaction  ;  for  with  such  arrangement  and  such 
playing,  the  unity  was  complete,  the  outline  nowhere 
blurred  or  broken. 

The  song  transcription",  too  were  interesting.  Tin-  "Jjits.?- 
//"/,"  the  only  1  nc  ol  much  pretention  [though  all  are  b<  m- 
tiful  and  noble,  full  of  pure  religious  feeling)  of  Beethoven's 
settings  ol  Sis    Religious   Songs   by   Gclli    I  ■   of  two 

movements :  the  firsl  Blow  an  1  mournful,  as  if  weighe  i  '■  ■■-  a 
with  the  sense  of  sin ;  and  then  a  quicker  tempo,  with  a  ;  1 
rative  movement,  :ij  the  hope  of  mercy  I  rlghtens  in  the  soul 
But  whj  1  '  ■■■'  has  worked  up  tin-  latter  p  ltI  Into  such  a  fn- 
:  passes  our  comprehension  ;  the  religious  poe- 
try peems  utterly  forgotten  ;  nor  coul  1  the  pianist  well  resist 
such  invitation  to  unbridled  accelerando  Ills  own  simple  an  I 
honest  transcription  ol  the  sweet  and  tender  melody  of  Lowe 
brought  repo  e 

Mni    C    \    Baiu        Farewe  I  Concert   was  largely   attended 

and  moat  enjoyable;  the  programmeoi f  the 

the  miscellaneous  kind  in  a  largo  hall,  wif 

we  remember      But  we  are  obliged  to   reserve   the  fulli 

tice  it  desi 

Tl  ic  opening  Oi  :ht    trn    Com  erl  ■ 

1  i.r.i.  'i'u  .  .1  >.  ■-. .  [since  we  have  to  go  to  pre     !■•■'■  re  1  1st  Day   . 
they  wil  h  an  l  rnried  matter  for  dlscussi*  n  in  the 

lump      The  first    Ttu\«  1  ly  ev<    was  crow  le  !  and  rei  eJro  !  with 
great  enthusiasm ,  Miss    Mkiimo   again   covering  hcrsi 
glory.     To  day  1 1n  re  will  be    1  ■■•■  ■  <  lorn  ert.«         \/u  n\     n     M<  ■ 
:arl     1  mphony  in  l> .   Beel  liovci  peliest  C<  ncerto    In    G, 

\  ■         Mi  1  ■  Prelud  '■  -  nin%  : 

Overtures  to  ''Oboron''  and  "Tannh  Lnser      '■■  I    ■  ■  ■■   ttcby 

r.  icb  .     Scherzo   from    Reff  rm  itioi 

March  by  Meyerbeer;   Hungarian  March,  Berlioz;  Quartet  for 
Horn  .    i  ■  1,  &c      Sun  I  iy    Evt       Schumann's    3- 

:.■■■■ 

Mi ■■■*  1 1  •  '■"  %    Mr.  Kr.EissMANS   and   Mr     SciiRAtrn- 

btaf.dter  ,  plani  (Miss  M  mil  0  more- 

1  iccthi  pom  '-  '  Pi  otnctheu  (*'  mu     : ;      Ri 

l>\  Mr.  K  reissmann,  Si  '  •■  en  M  :-■ 

Mehlig  h  i  i  pi  13  l  ■■-."  '■■  Con  ■■  rto  in  E  fiat,  an  I  tb 
chestrnl  n-.  elty  will  be    1  S  lite  by  R  1  it 


Zfiusie  ^broitb. 


Leipzig, — 'I'll,'  death  of  the  Mesi  ir  amon 
ists  and  piano  teachers  and  composers,   Ign  iz    Mos 
1  111  1  1  ~.  beloved  by  all,  and  who   lias  written   music 
that  will  net  soon  perish,  is   announced   in   ;i   letter 
which  we  print  upon  another  pn 

1  i:ir  townsman,  Otto  Presel,  has  been  invited 
in  most  flatti  ring  terms  to  play  in  the  Gewandhaus 
( Joncert? .  and  a  pi  r  him   in  the  pro- 

eramme  for  a  long  time;  but  his  poor  health  lias 
prevented  his  a     eptan    i  of  the  honor. 

A  correspondent,  :i  Bostonian,  sends  us  pro- 
grammes of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  as  follows: 

1-'  1  '  ',  ./  .■  1.  13  1  ivertnre  "In  the  High- 
lands," Gade  ;  Aria  from  "Elijah,"  sung  by  Frau 
Peschka-Lcutncr ;   Mci  I  G»minorCon 

played  by  Frl.  Kmmn  Brandcs,  of  Schwerin  :  Aria 
from  Haydn's  "Seasons;"  Piano  Solos:  Presto  in 
A,  by  Scarlatti,  "Des  Abends,"  Schumann,  and 
Rondo  in  C,  Weber  ;  First  Symphony,  in  I!  flat, 
Schumann. 

I3/A  Concert,  Jan.  20.  Fest-Overture  by  Rob. 
Volkmann  ;  two  Songs,  in  Canon  style,  for  female 
Chorus,  by  Reinecke  ;  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo, by  Hi-rr  Singer,  of  Wurtemburg. — Gade's 
third  Symphony,  in  A  minor;  two  Sougs  for  female 
bonis,  with  accomp.  of  two  horns  and  harp,  by 
Brahms  :  Romanza  in  F,  Beethoven,  and  Rha] 
Hongroise,  Singer,  (both  for  violin  ) 

ii'    Concert,  Jan.  27.     Mozart's  Birthday;  selec- 


tions ii  1 1  from  his  works.  —  Overture  to  "Zauberflote;" 
Canzona  from  "Figaro's  Marriage."  sunsz  by  Frl. 
Lilli  Lehmann  ;  Sinfbnie  Concertante  for  Violin  nnd 
Viola  (I  on  rtmaste  s  Rontgen  and  David  .  Ann 
from  "Don  Juan ;"  Piano  Solos;  Rondo  in  A  mi- 
nor, and  Fantasie  in  F  minor  (Kapellmeister  C 
Reinecke);  "Orgelstiickc  fur  seine  Uhr ;"  Chorus 
frem  "Zauberflote,"  sung  by  the  Pauliner  Sanger- 
verein — Symphony  in  C,  with  the  fugue  finale. 

l"i//i,  Feb  3  Overture  to  "Jessonda,"  Spohr; 
Hummel's  Piano  Concerto  in  I!  minor,  played  by 
Herr  Sigismund  Blumner,  of  Berlin;  Scene  from 
Weber's  "Euryanthe  " — Mendelssohn's  "Antigone" 
music,  (text  declaimed  bj  Frl  link  nnd  Herr  Ar- 
nau,  solos  sung  by  Hcrren  Wiedemnn,  Rebling, 
Schmidt  and  Flirke,  choruses  In  the  Pauliner-  San- 
gei verein. 

Feb.  10.  (For  the  Benefil  of  the  Orchestra  "Fund). 
Fantnsie-Overture  to  Moore's  "Paradise  and  the 
P  Sterndalc  Bennett  ;   Reeit  and  Aria,  with  vio- 

lin obhligato,  Mozart,  (Fr  PesehkaLentner  and  I  li- 
vid); E  flat  Concerti  of  Beothoven.  played  hy  Frl. 
Emma  Brandes. — Prelude  for  Violin  Solo,  Bach, 
arranged  for  orchestra  by  Stiihr;  Aria  from  Winter's 
Interrupted  Sacrifice;"  Piano  Solos:  "Humor- 
Schum  inn,  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  "Overture :  "The  Roman  Carneval,"  Ber- 
lioz 

'       ert,  Feb.  17      Overture  to  Bvron's  "Man- 
fred," Schumann  :  Recit.  and    Ana    from    Handel's 
lo./snnc  !iv  Frl.  Volkart  ofZiirich  :   Adagio 
for  Violin,  S|  red  by   Frl.    Frnnziska    Friese 

(a  pupil  'if  the  Conservntorium,  from  Berlin  i  ;  Recit. 
and  Aria  from  Gluck's  "Orpheus  ;"  Variations  on  a 
■an  Mozart,  for  the  Violin,  hy  David,  per- 
i  i  me  I  '-'.  Til  Fi  ,  Songs,  \\  ith  Piani .  ;  "1  )cs 
-  in  dem  Thaue,"  hy  J  Hen,  hemcr,  and 
"Ha  wnndcrsiisses  Kind,"  hj  Th.    Kirchner. — Sym- 

ony  No.  2,  in  D,  Beethoven. 

— Moi       '  it  in  our  ne?  I 

v. — The  following  extracts  from  Dresden 

nls  will  of  course    interest   cur   readers.     The 

id  critic,  Carl  Banck,  writes  in  the   Dres- 

"Herr  B.  •!   Lasg,  of  Boston,  gave  a  piano  concert 
mi  Friday,  March  11,  in  the  hall  of  the  piano. maker 
II        ch.     I  !'■   |  laved    com|         ons  of  .1.  S.  Bach, 
Handel,  Chopin,    Mendelssohn    (G  minor   Concerto 
and  Caprice,  op    16  .  Liszt  (arrangement  ofWehcr's 
•    nl    Hat).     II i-   playing    showed   n   tech- 
n  clean  nnd    thorough,   with   an  easy  hand- 
i   need    a  sound  musical 
culture,  and    an    ini  |  tion    shaping  a il 

I    areful    shading.      AT •  -^ r   praiseworthy 
i  rendering  of  the    Mendelssohn  compositions  ; 
in  tin-  re  room    U>v   a    freer    movement,  a 

want  of  flow  and  sweep  of  rhythm  was  more  percep- 
i  if  the  two  Fantasies  of  his  own  composition  , 
short  lyric  pieces— Songs  without  Words — the  first 
ularly  showed  a  right  fine  and  thoughtful  feel- 
ing. Ir  must  be  remarked,  that  Herr  Lang  is  an  ex- 
cellent organ  player,  who  distinguishes  himself  hy 
the  musicnl  correctness  and  tasteful  treatment  of  his 
performances  npon  that  instrument.  Herr  L.  will 
give  another  concert  by  the  end  of  this  month." 

\tt  says  :  "All  who  :vri<-  j';v*i':.'  i  I 
il  among  thcii  plcasantesl  musical  memories  of  this 
winter;  for,  high  as  are  the  requirements  now  made, 
among  the  multitude  of  good  pianists,  the  concert- 
givei  satisfied  them  completi  ly.  The  arti  lie  under- 
standing with  which  the  programme  was  put  together 
showed,  thai  Herr  Lang  belongs  amon  those  virtu- 
osos, whose  ;  ,wei  results  from  aesthetic  striving,  and 
not  from  mere  mci  hanical  studies.  With  equal  <  .- 
cellence  he  interpreted  Bach,  Handel  and  Mendels- 
sohn, as  well  as  Chopin  and  Liszt.  His  playing  is 
distinguished  by  pithy,  energetic  comprchci 
while  the  elegiac  element    steps   somewhat   into   the 
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back-ground.  His  own  two  Fantasies,  in  A  major 
and  C  major,  with  whose  rendering  Kerr  Lang  gave 
pleasure,  are  cleverly  invented  and  particularly  dis- 
tinguished l>y  enchaining  modulation." 

London. 

Oratorio  CONCERTS.  Mr.  Barnby's  zeal  for 
high  and  noble  tasks  has  shown  itself  lately  in  the 
production  of  Beethoven's  great  Missa  Solemnis,  in 
1>,  which  had  been  only  twice  before  performed  in 
England.  (We  heard  it  in  I8G1  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival).  This  time  it  was  preceded  by  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  playing  the  piano 
part. — They  have  already  commenced  rehearsal  on 
the  equally  great  and  difficult  problem  of  th&  Matthew 
Pitssion  by  Sebastian  Bach.  What  they  have  begun, 
we  doubt  not,  they  will  carry  through.  Would  it 
were  so  here  in  Boston  ! 

Philharmonic  Society's  Concerts.  —  Two 
grand  symphonies  hv  Beethoven  and  Cberubini,  and 
a  concerto  of  Mendelssohn's,  formed  a  fit  opening 
concert  for  the  58th  season  of  tins  old  society.  Cher- 
ubini  led  the  way  with  a  symphony  in  D,  composed 
for  the  society  in  the  year  1815,  which  was  performed 
for  the  third  time  at  the  concert  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  S.  James's  Hall,  to  an  unusually  crowded  and 
fashionable  audience.  It  is  somewhat  lengthy  and 
in  parts  heavy,  but  the  few  opening  bars  succeeded 
by  a  spirited  allegro,  and  the  minuetto  and  trio  espec- 
ially noticeable,  were  sufficient  to  sustain  the  interest 
and  assert  the  master  hand  of  this  veteran  Italian 
composer.  The  concerto  of  Mendelssohn's  was  that 
in  10  niinor.  the  executant  being  Mme.  Norman -Ne- 
ruda.  This  lady,  whose  wonderful  genius  stops  at 
nothing,  fairlv  surpassed  herself  in  this  tuneful  and 
yet  difficult  composition.  The  applause  was  so  spon- 
taneous that  the  allegro  was  suspended  for  some  few 
minutes  at  the  end  of  some  beautiful  passages  which 
occur  in  this  wonderful  movement,  so  brilliant  was 
the  tone  and  bowing.  Of  course  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  finale  allegro,  with  its  irresistible  melody,  the 
lady  was  enthusiastically  recalled.  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony was  that  in  0  minor(No.  5)  ;  so  well  is  this 
sublime  work  of  the  great  master  known  that  it  is 
needless  to  comment  on  its  many  beauties;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  was  never  given  with  more  spirit,  and 
was  much  applauded.  The  overtures  selected  were 
[><}■  Frdsckutz  (Weber),  and  Fidelio  (No.  4)  Beetho- 
ven. The  vocalists  were  Mile.  Carola  and  Mr  Ver- 
non Righy.the  ladv  choosing  an  air  from  Mozart's  Ido- 
meneo,  and  two  lieder  of  Schubert,  while  Mr.  Righy 
gave  "  Love  sounds  the  alarm  "  (Aris  and  Galatea), 
Handel.  At  the  second  concert  on  March  30th,  sym- 
phony in  D  (Mozart),  and  symphony  in  F,  No.  S. 
(Beethoven),  with  Herr  Joachim  as  soloist,  are  an 
nounced. —  Choir,  March  19. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — Two  works  were 
conspicuous  in  the  scheme  of  Saturday's  Popular 
Concert;  one,  Schubert's  quintet  for  violins,  viola, 
and  two  violoncellos  (  Op  163  )  ;  the  other,  a  "dram- 
atic fantasia"  for  pianoforte,  by  Wilhelm  Kriedemnnn 
Bach.  Schubert's  work  was  lately  revived  hy  Mr. 
Chappell,  and  met  with  so  much  favour  as  to  secure 
the  honour  of  Saturday's  repetition.  TheTesult  might 
have  been  forscen,  although  enormous  length  stood  in 
the  way.  So  far,  the  quintet,  is  comparable  to  its 
author's  ninth  symphony,  which,  as  everybody  knows 
makes  equal  demand  upon  one's  admiration  and  one's 
time.  No  composer  less  fertile  than  Schubert  in  beau- 
tiful ideas,  and  not  more  endowed  with  ability  to  use 
for  the  best  such  as  he  may  have,  could  write  at  equal 
length  without  material  loss.  But  the  quintet  proves, 
what,  indeed,  the  ninth  symphony  proved  long  ago, 
that  Schubert  is  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  of  his  order 
His  story  may  be  very  long,  but  there  is  no  getting 
awav  from  him.  Instead  of  discussing  Op.  163  in 
detail,  we  will  simply  mention  that  it  displays  both 
the  characteristic  beauties  and  defects  of  i  man  who, 
not  free  from  the  latter,  abounded  in  the  former.  The 
work  was  plaved  to  perfection  hy  MM.  Joachim, 
Ries,  Straus,  Daubert,  and  Piatti. 

W  F  Bach's  fantasia  is  one  of  a  series  of"  Revi- 
vals," now  publishing,  and  "'ill  therefore  come  under 
notice  at  a  future  time.  We  may,  however,  say  at 
Once  that  in  certain  respects  it  equals,  in  others  sur- 
passes the  work  by  the  same  author  which  was 
brought  forward  not  long  ago.  Each  movement 
•shows  clearness  of  design,  attractive  melody,  and 
pleasant  ari.lessness  of  treatment  ;  while  the  dramatic 
character  given  hv  the  use  of  recitative  is  alike  novel 
and  interesting.  As  usual,  when  new  things  are 
prod  need  at  these  concerts,  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard 
was  the  pianist.     Freidemann  Bach's  music  made  but 


little  demand  upon  her  great  executive  power,  but  it 
enabled  her  to  show  once  more  with  what  ability  she 
can  read  a  work,  and,  lay  its  meaning  as  well  as  its 
design  before  her  audience.  The  accomplished  lady 
was  recalled  after  retirirg  from  the  platform  ;  and 
richly  deserved  the  honor.  Beethoven's  favorite  so- 
nata for  piano  and  violin  in  C  minor  (Op.  3b)  ended 
the  concert  ;  in  its  performance  Mine.  Goddard  was 
associated  with  llerr  Joachim,  the  result  being  sim- 
ply perfect.  Miss  Edmonds  sang  two  songs  after  a 
fashion  as  unpretending  as  it  was  charming. 

The  concert  on  Monday  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  season.  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  played 
Mendelssohn's  three  magnificent  "  Posthumous  Stud- 
ies "  magnificently,  and  was  encored  in  the  second 
fin  F)  and  third  (in  A  minor).  The  "encore"  to 
the  third  was  too  emphatic  to  be  disregarded,  and  the 
Study  was  accordingly  repeated.  Equally  remarka- 
ble was  Mme.  Goddard's  performance,  of  Sterndale 
Bennett's  exquisite  "  Chamber  Trio  "  in  A,  wirli  vio- 
lin and  violoncello — Herr  Joachim  and  Signor  Piatti. 
A  more  perfect  execution  of  a  work  full  of  delicacy, 
and  while,  at  times,  just  as  marked  by  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy, has  rarely  been  listened  to.  The  charming 
Serenade  which  forms  the  middle  movement,  with 
its  piquant  accompaniment  for  violin  and  violoncello, 
"pizzicato"  was  enthusiastically  encored  and  repeat- 
ed. The 'success  of  the  Trio  in  A  was  so  decided 
that,  as  we  understand,  it  is  to  be  given  again  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  April  4th  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mme.  Goddard's  annual  "benefit."  The 
quartets  at  the  concert  on  Monday  last  were  Beet- 
hoven, No.  4,  Op.  18  (in  C  minor),  and  one  by  Haydn 
in  G  (first  time).  Both  were  played  by  Herr  Joa- 
chim, Herr  Ries,  Herr  Straus,  and  Signor  Piatti,  in 
perfection.  The  singer  was  Mile.  Carola.  Mr.  Ben- 
diet  was  the  accompanist. — Mus.   World,  March  19. 

On  Monday  night,  Mme.  Schumann  made  her  first 
appearance  for  the  season,  and  plaved  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  I)  minor,  Op.  31,  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
her  own.  Site  was  twice  enthusiastically  called  back 
at  the  end  of  her  performance.  She  also  played  with 
Herr  Joachim .  the  same  composer's  sonata  in  A  ma- 
jor, Op.  30.  Schumann's  labored  quartet  in  F  ma- 
jor began  the  concert.  Now  that  Mr.  Chappell  has 
joined  hands  with  Mr.  Manns  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
we  may  hope  to  be  speedily  Schumannized  to  a  wish. 
The  most  interesting  instrumental  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  Beethoven's  trio  in  G,  for  violin,  viola, 
and  'cello,  splendidly  plaved  bv  Joachim,  Straus,  and 
Piatti.  The  singing  of  Herr  Stockhausen,  in  songs 
by  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Handel,  was  as  near 
perfection  as  possible.  Being  encored  in  Schumann's 
"Widmung,"  he  sang  another  Lied  by  that  compo- 
ser.— Mas.'  World,  Feb.  26. 

Florence — Herr  von  Biilow  performed  several 
pieces  at  the  last  concert,  given  by  the  Societa  Cher- 
ub i  n  i . 

Konigsberg. — Hen*  Rubinstein's  last  work,  a 
"one  act  sacred  opera,"  entitled  Der  jT&urmbau  von 
Babelt  was  performed  a  short  time  ago. 

Leige. — The  129th  anniversary  of  Gre*try's  birth 
was  celebrated  in  this  town,  his  birthplace,  bv  the 
revival  of  his  opera,  Ze~mire  et  Azorc.  The  Guide 
Musical  observes  : — "  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  of  all 
Gretry's  snores,  the  one  which,  in  our  opinion, has 
preserved  its  color,  together  with  its  freshness  and 
novelty,  is  the  very  one  in  which,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  Gre'try  himself,  be  tried  to  do  a  bit  of  the  old 

,  we  mean  Richard  Ccenr  de  Lion,  a  work  full  of 

originality  and  chivalrous  character.  We  do  nothesi- 
t  te  preferring  it  greatly  to  2femirt  et  Azore,  which,  we 
all  know,  was  the  composer's  favorite  opera.  "We 
cannot,  conceal  the  fact,  that  Zemin:  it  Azort  has  aged 
extremely,  both  as  regards  the  music  and  the  book." 
It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  if  the  manage- 
ment thought  it  worth  while  to  revive  the  opera,  and 
on  such  an  occasion,  too,  they  would  have  done  so  in 
good  style.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  performance 
was  unsatisfactory.  On  this  head  our  contemporary 
remarks  : — "  The  occasion  was  a  solemn  one  :  a  great 
fuss  had  been  previously  made  about  it.  The  fact 
was  notified  to  every  person  who  passed  bv  a  few 
wretched  flags,  waving  in  the  cold  air,  around  Gre- 
trv's  statue,  and  the  public  came  in  great  numbers, 
believing  in  a  programme  of  which  only  a  portion  of 
the  promises  was  fulfilled."  After  Ze'mire  et  Azore, 
Mile.  Jnillet  read  the  verses  composed  by  M  Mar- 
cel lis,  senior,  for  the  inauguration  of  Gre try's  statue, 
in  1843;  then  various  choruses,  by  the  hero  of  the 
festival,  were  sung,  and,  lastly,  bis  bust,  was  duly 
crowned,  on  the  stage,  with  laurels. — About  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  will  appear  in 
Faint  and  Les  Uuguenots.  In  the  latter  opera  she 
will  sustain,  for  the  first  time  in  any  theatre,  the  part 
of  Valentine. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

La  Giardiniera.     The  Garden  Maid.     5.     Eft  to 

g.  L.  Badia.  40 

An  Romanza  with  Italian  and  TCnelish  words,  ap- 
proaching a  waltz  movement  in  character,  ami  be- 
longing to  the  suite  of  "Songs  of  Italy.11 

Oh  time  worn  heart  thou  beatest.  (O  veeehio 
cor  che  batti).  Scena  and  Romanza  from 
"I  Due  Foscari."  For  Baritone.  6.  F  to 
f.  Verdi.  40 

The  Broken  Rin£.     4.     E  minor  to  d.        Smart.  40 

"Clark,  clack,  goes  the  mill  wheel, 

It's  old  constant  round, 
Ah,  once  'twas  the  music 

That  made  my  heart  bound." 

Rinp;  on  !  sweet  Angelus.     For  Soprano.     4. 

F  to  f.  Gounod.  30 

A  lovely  song. 

Hoe  your  own  row.     3.     G  to  f  sharp.    Dinsmore.  30 
Cock-a-Doodle-Doo.     .3.     Aft  to  d  flat.       Wilson.  30 

k<  My  song  is  very  simple, 

And  I  sive  you  all  a  warning, 
For  I"m  an  early  riser, 

And  I  wake  when  day  is  dawning." 

Come  ye  Disconsolate.  Soprano  solo  with 
Quartette  or  chorus,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Organ.     4.  D.  to  7.  Eversman.  30 

Helen,  or  In  After  Years.     Ballad.     4.     E;>  to 

f.  Eversman.  30 

"When  time  has  laid  in  after  years. 
His  touch  upon  thy  fair  young  brow." 

Instrumental. 

Silver  Bell.     (La  CloehetteD'Argent.)     6.     Aft. 

Egghard.  40 

A  brilliant  piece  with  silvery  runs  for  the  right 
hand. 

Sparkling  Fountain.     Reverie.     Op    262.     4. 

Eft.  Turner,  30 

A  pleasing  melodv  with  an  arpeggio  nccompaniment 
for  the  left  hand,  merging  into  a  sparkling  variation. 

Whither  proest  thou.     (Oil  vas-tu  petit  oisean). 

Op.  17.     5.      C.  Hess.  50 

A  transcription  with  the  melody  eiven  out  with  the 
right  hand  as  a  bass  solo,  and  afterwards  taken  up  in 

the  treble  with  tremolo  iu  triplets. 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres.     (Spharen  Klanere). 

5.      C.  Straus*.   75 

Another  attractive  set  of  waltzes  by  this  volumi- 
nous composer. 

Redowa.     4  hands.     3.     C.  Wm.  Mason.  50 

A  brilliant  piece.  t;iken  from  Mason  &  Iloadley's 
ERsy  Method  for  the  Piano. 

Tannhauser  Overture.  4  hands.  6.  E.  Wagner.  2.U0 
The  grand  rendering  of  this  overture  by  the 
Thomas'  orchestra  has  created  a  renewed  demand,  for 
it.  and  a  mm  h  clearer  conception  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Duett,  than  from  simply  a  two-hand  arrange- 
ment. 

Books. 

Berlioz  Modern1  Instrumentation  and 

Orchestration.  Hector  Berlioz.     Cloth  4.00 

The  most  thorough  treatise  yet  written  on  the  ex- 
tent nnd  essential  parts  of  all  musical  instruments. — 
Quality  of  tone,  particular  character  and  powers  of 
expression  of  each,  of  them,  illustrated  with  copious 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  full 
score . 

Chvbubtnt'b  Treatise  on  Countebpotnt 

and  Fcgue.  Cloth  2.50 

Israel  in  Egypt.     An  Oratorio.  Handel. 

Price,  Cloth,  1.50 

Boards,  1.00 

Paper,      75 


Music  rt  Mail. — Music  is  -en  t  bv  mail,  the  expense  beinp; 
two  cents  for  e^erv  four  ounces. or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savins  of  time  and 
espense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations. — Decrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 
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Moscheles. 

(From  the  Leipzig  "Signale,"  tranalat 
Musical  World.) 

Another  of  Hie  great  musical 
Leipsie  proudly  called  her  own 
among  us,  and  the  loss  will  be 
only  here  but  everywhere  else, 
ing  of  the  tenth    of  March,   the 


id  for    tho    London 

celebrities  whom 
has    passed  from 
deeply   felt,  not 
On    the    morn- 
el     news    ran 


through  the  town  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
that,  at  a  quarter  past  2  a.  m.,  Professor  [gnatius 
Moscheles  had  gently  and  quietly  expired. 

Though  ho  was  very  old  —  having  nearly  com- 
pleted his  76th  year — aie!  had  been  ailing  the 
entire  winter,  the  noble-minded  master  seemed 
to  have  happily  got  over  the  last  serious  attack. 
A  lew  days  previous  to  his  deceas  ■,  he  was  seen 
in  the  concert-room  and  in  the  theatre,  -where  the 
production  of  new  works  always  greatly  interest- 
ed him  ;  for  the  warmest  sympathy  with  all  ar- 
tists and  all  matters  connected  with  art  was  one 
of  the  many  amiable  and  rare  qualities  which 
distinguished  him,  even  at  his  advanced  age. 
But  a  sadden  relapse  again  dung  him  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and,  a  few  days  later,  a  pulmonary 
attack  pot  an  end  to  his  exigence,  -Let  us  casl 
a  hasty  retrospective  glance  en  the  career,  so  fer- 
tile in  beneficial  results,  a  career  which  the  lion 
oreil  master  pursued  with  undiminished  intellec- 
tual power  to  the  very  last  -  a  career  of  fame, 
prosperity  and  peace. 

Ignatius  Moscheles  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
March,  !  794,  at  Prague,  where  his  lather  was  an 
Isi  aelilish  tradesman.  His  musical  talent  mani- 
fested itsell  at  so  early  an  age,  that  his  father,  a 
careful  man,  soon  made  him  take  lessons,  first 
from  Zahbradka,  a  Bohemian,  and  then,  from 
Hozelsky.  When  the  hoy  was  ten,  li  •  was  fit  for 
the  Prague  Conservatory,  of  winch  the  celebra- 
ted director,  Dionys  Weber,  instructed  him  from 
1804  to  1808,  with  such  good  results  that  the 
young  phenomenon  was  able  to  appear  in  public 
by  180G,  exciting  universal  astonishment,  both 
by  his  virtuoso-like,  fiery  pianoforte-playing,  and 
his  successful  essays  in  composition.  It  v.  i  de- 
termined that  he  should  he  sent  to  Vienna  (1808), 
in  order  that  he  might  there  complete  his  musi- 
cal education. 

As  a  hoy  of  fourteen,  Moscheles  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  instruction,  at  Vienna,  first  from 
Albrechtsbcrger  and  afterwards  from  Salieri. 
The  result  was  most  astounding.  The  very  next 
year  (1809)  he  played  at  a  concert  in  Vienna 
with  great  success.  Salieri  tool;  a  warm  interest 
in  him,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  his  deputy 
for  three  years  at  the  K'arnthnerthor-Theater, 
thus  exempting  him  at  the  same  time  from  the 
military  conscription.  The  young  virtuoso's  tal- 
ent developed  itself  so  quickly  and  brilliantly  that 
he  soon  became  one  of  tie-  favorites ol  the  Vienna 
public, and  the  centreofall  matters  connected  with 
concerts,  though  Hummel  (who  left  Vienna  in 
181 G)  was  then  shining  as  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  young  Meyerbeer  exciting  great  sensa- 
tion as  a  pianist.  But  it  was  this  very  rivalry 
which  impelled  Moscheles  to  keep  raising  himself 
higher  and  higher.  At  the  age  of  twn-and-twenty 
he  was  the  most  popular  pianoforte  teacher  and 
virtuoso,  besides  displaying  indefatigable  industry 
as  a  composer  ;  his  extemporaneous  performances 
on  the  piano  were  celebrated  even  thiol.  "The 
public,"  Hanslick  tells  us,  i„  Moscheles's  own 
wonls,"i  u, hed  forward,  with  open  arms,  to  receive 
and  welcome  the  virtuoso;  for  bravura  pieces  at 
that  period  were  something  new."  During  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  (1815),  Moscheles  played, 
for  the  first  time,  his  most,  brilliant  effort  as  a 
virtuoso,  namely,  his  "Variations,  with  Orches- 
tra, on  Alexander's  March."  a  piece  that  after- 
wards became  so  celebrated.  In  1817  he  gave 
concerts  with  the  veryp  ipular  guitarist,  Giuliani, 


and,  in  1818,  with  Mayseder,  both  these  artists 
having  previously  played  with  Hummel.  Mos- 
cheles earned  no  less  applause  and  honor  than 
his  celebrated  predecessor. 

As  far  back  as  1810  Moscheles  made  his  first 
professional  tour  through  Germany,  every  when' 
exciting  admiration  by  his  eminent  virtuosity  as 
well  as  by  the  elegance  and  dash  of  his  style. 
During  another  lour,    undertaken    in    1820,    he 

visited  Holland,  1'rai an  I    En  ■'.  tnd,    i ting 

with  so  brilliant  a  reception  that,  in  1  82] .  I"1  sel 

tied  in  London.      It  is  from    the    tn f  his    so 

journ  in  England  that  his  European  celebrity 
commenced.  It  was  in  England,  too,  that  he  en- 
tered upon  the  full  maturity  of  his  productive 
powers,  powers  which  soon  oft  lined  for  him  a 
name  as  celebrated  in  the  character  of  a  compo- 
ser for  the  piano  as  in  that  of  a  performer  o 
Me  did  not  return  to  Germany  before  1S23.     He 

visited  his  birthplace,  as  well  as  Munich,  Dre.S- 
den,  Leipsie,  Berlin,  Hamburgh,  etc.,  and  in  Vi- 
enna achieved  even  greater  triumphs  than  ever. 
lie  came  forth  tho  decided  conqueror  from  acon- 

with     Kalklirenner.      The    public    ackl 
!,  unhesitatingly,  that  there  I        found- 

er purport  in  Moscheles's  compositions,  and  some- 
thing more  imposing  in  his  stylo;  with  all  his 
smoothness  and  ;  ,  Kalkbrenner  was  super- 

ficial. Moscheles's  extemporaneous  p  irformances, 
too,  performances  in  which  he  displ  ived  such  un- 
usual brilliancy,  far  surpassed  those  of  Ivalkbren- 
ner.     Moscheles  and  Hummel  were,  al    that    per 

riod,  acknowledged  un idilionally  as   the   most 

effective  composers  for  die  pianoforte,  and  the 
most  sterling  viri  e  the  time   of  Mozart 

and  Beethoven;   with  them  there   began    a 
period  of  pianoforte,  playing. 

After  his  return  to  London  (1824),   M 
received  all  the  honors  which  the  I'.nglish  l..v<>  to 
hi  -tow  upon  their  favorites.     He  was   appointed 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  i  ; 
and  a  Director  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  ;  he 
was  the  most  I  ishionablc  master  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  tie-  ■  -.  hila   his 
co  operation  was  as  early  sought  for  the  concerts 
hers,  as  his  own  were  ;■  i              numerously 
attended.     For  the  cultivation   and   propag; 
Ol  clas   ical  music,  as  well  as   for  the   elevation   of 
musical  taste  generally,   Moscheles   did    a   great 
deal  in  England,  for  he  did  not  .  efforts 
to  I. on  1 1  on  alone,  hut  visited  the  provincial  towns, 
as  well  as  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  young  helix  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy,  during  his  tour  through  Eng- 
land, studied  under  Moscheles,  who  soon  became 
his  most  intimate  friend.  Mendelssohn's  h  - 
mention  this  in  a  mo-t  charming  manner.  The 
(ut  of  Mendelssohn's  removing  to  Leipsie  was 
t!n>  primary  cause  of  Moscheles  coming  here 
a  visit,  and.  among  other  tilings,  eivin'j  a  concert 
with  Mendelssohn,  when  the  two  misters  played 
Moscheles's  "Hommage  a  Handel,"  together,  an 
event  of  which  Schumann  wrote  so  enthusiastic 
an  account. 

This  bond  of  friendship  between  the  two  ar- 
tists assumed  great  and  lasting  significance  -when 
Mendelssohn,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Leip- 
sie Conservatory,  prevailed  on  Moscheles  to  mi- 
grate to  Leipsie,  and  accept  the  post  of  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  piano.  This  was  in  1 84 f>,  and  must 
have  been  of  all  the  greater  importance  for  the 
prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  newly  founded 
institution,  from  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  was 
unfortunately  taken  from  us  the  very  next  year. 
Moscheles's  celebrated  name  attracted  a  large 
number  of  pupils  from  far  and  near,  especially 
from  England  ami  America.  The  noble-minded 
master  was  indefatigable  in  precept  and  exam- 
ple: in  the  encouragement  of  young  students  of 
talent ;  ami  in  the.  never  varying  kindliness  with 


which  he  gave  his  opinion  on  their  productions ; 
he  was  a  mode!  of  punctuality  ami  unflagging 
I  in  the  dischai  ge  of  hi  prof  ional  duties, 
while  hi  menl  il  freshness  ami  bodily  vigor  were 
so  rare  that  he  continued  to  figure  successfully 
as  a  virtuoso  ami  composer  up  to  a  very  advanc- 
ed period  of  his  life.  While,  on  the  one  hand.  he 
knew  how  to  maintain,  with  undiminished 
strength,  the  cl  I  I  ra  litions  of  the  gr  ind  pe- 

i  which  his  youth  belonged,  he  advanced, 
on  the  other,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
with  his  own  times,  taking  tin  interest  in  every- 
thing new  and  important, and  being  always  kind 
and  just  in  his  opinion  ol  Othei  -. 

I:  wis  nol  alone  as  a  pianist  and  a  teacher, 
hut  as  a  composer  likewise,  that  Moscheles  ren- 
dered lasting  service  to  art.  As  virtuosity  with 
him  v,  :  .  l-;t   simply  tho    ar- 

tistic means,  his  compositions  hear  the  sterling 
stamp  of  cla    ical  form  ami    artistic   earnestness, 

,    ■  '  e,-  sol. i  Style,   alwav  s  exhibit 

rest  ing  touches.      I  lis  Etudi  <  are 
:  al  models  of  indisputable 
Of  his  eight    "Concertos    for    the     l'iano 
and  I  Irchestra,"  that  in  ( 1  minor  is  the  most  cele- 
i  ed.      From  the  long  lis'   of   his    other    works 
(the  Opus  No  ol  tho   i  published  goes  up  to  142), 
we  wi  ul  I  espe     dly  select    the   "Somite    melan- 
in :"   the    li:>,  <  lp.  84  :   the  Sextet.  Op.  35; 

the  S,  i]  tet,  Op  tl 1  [ommage  a    Handel," 

for  two  piani  >;   the    "Sonata    for    four    Hands." 
Op.    -17;   and    the    "Sonata    for    Pianoforte    and 
i,"  Op.  121.     Moscheles  wrote  for  the 
eral  symphonies  and  t  wo  ovei  I  ures, 
( those  to  7  iu  von  t  '/.'•  ans,  .and    to    the 

ballet,    /'<    Porlriits).     As   an    author,    too,    he 
cleverness  :  he    wrote,    among   other 
things,   an    English  biography   of   Beethoven,  in 
:  he  alluded  to  his  own  connection  with  that 
i  r,  who  entertained  a   high    personal  regard 
ai  as  the  interpreter   of  his   works.     Mos- 
cheles added,  moreover,    a   collection  of  original 

letters. 

It  is  said  that  Moscheles  has  written  an  auto- 
biography, which  will  most  certainly  he  publish- 
ed, 'lie  decea  ed  master  was  in  the  laudable 
habit  of  keeping  a  very  exact  diary,  and  this  will 
doubtless  furnish  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  the 
d  history  of  music.  His  name  will  live  hon- 
orably in  the  history  of  art  ;  his  portrait  will  nev- 
er be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  any  one  who 
knew  hi 

[From  Tho  Orchestra.    March  I5th), 

Ignace     '  lie  son  of  the  .lev;  trades- 

man of  Prag  Is  as  one  of  the  first  results 

ofth  I  ead  cast  upon  tie-  waters  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  When  a  boy  it  was  thought  that  a 
professor  of  music  should  know  something  more 
than  the  technicalities  ol  mere  playing,  and  he 
was  brought  up  like  the  masters  of  old,  thorough- 
ly well  versed  in  all  appertaining  to  his  busi- 
ness as  both  an  art  ate!  science.  From  his  youth 
up  he  was  a  great  executant  upon  the  piano, 
ami  hi-  scientific  knowledge  enabled  him  to  hold 
the  position  his  performances  had  given  him.  In 
the  hist  fifty  years  Moscheles  his  occupied  a 
foremost  place  in  the  long  catalogue  of  artists  in 
music,  and  he  has  died  in  harness  as  one  of  tho 
professors  in  the  Leipsie  Conservatoire  at  the. 
ripe  age  of  seventy-eight  [?]  years.  Fetis  re- 
cords he  was  born  in  1794— others  that  the  date 
showed  1701.  lie  left  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  here  when  much  wanted,  nor  has  his  place 
been  supplied.  His  great  1  ive,  his  passionate 
affection  tor  Mendelssohn,  and  his  unnecessary 
dread  of  the  influence  of  the  new  school  of  Thal- 
berg  on  the  amateurs  of  this  country  led  him  to 
exchange  his  tutorial  duties  in  London  fir  the 
more  quiet  but  more  severe  routine  of  the.  Acad- 
eme at  Leipsie;  but  it  was  a  mistake;  bad  he 
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stayed  no  man  would  have  been  more  patronized, 
no  man  more  admired.  fie.  was  essentially  an 
artist,  and  his  conduct  invariably  trained  Iiim  the 
respect  and  esteem  accorded  the  artist.  He  died 
at  Leipsic,  on  the  10th  inst. 

Moscheles  was  born  al    Prague,  Between   1791 
and  1794,  of  Hebrew  parents ;  and,  when  nboul 
ten  years  of  age,   entered   tlie   rnnsTvatory  ol 
that  city,  then  under  the  rule  nf  Dinnys  Weber, 
lie    was   educated    in    the    school    of  Clementi, 
strengthened  by  close  studv  of  the  clavier  com- 
positions of  Bach,  Handel, '  Haydn,  and   Moz  irt. 
When  about  twelve  years  old,  he  played  in  the 
public    cone, Mis   at    Prague    with    success;  and 
soon  after  left  Prague  for  Vienna,  studying-  coun- 
terpoint under  Albrechtsberger,  and  the  philoso- 
phy  of    composition    under    Salieri.     Moscheles 
here  met  Meyerbeer,  then  a  famed  pianist,  and 
each    helped   the  other   in   their  common  study. 
From  1816  to  18'21   Moscheles  travelled  through 
Germany  to  Paris,  and  so  great  were  his  perform- 
ances on  the  piano  that    he   was  distinguished  as 
the  founder  of  a  now  school — something  which  in 
matter  and  manner  surpassed  that  of  Clementi, 
the  father  of  piano  playing,  and  even  that  of  the. 
no  less  famed  J.  A.  Cramer.      When  at  Paris  he 
gave  several  concerts  at  the   Grand    Opera,   and 
no  doubt  made  a  great  impression  on  the  leading 
members  of  the  far-famed  Conservatoire.     From 
Paris  he  came  to  London,  then  the  residence  of 
Hies,  also  a  pupil  of  Beethoven,  who  ever  since 
IS  1 3  had  held  great  sway  among  the  pianists  of 
this  metropolis.      Hies  had  played  much  and  com- 
posed much  ;  for  so  long  as  Muzio  Clementi  con- 
tinued to  give  him  forty  guineas  for  a  sonata,  he 
wrote  without  ceasing,  and  the  Ries  sonata  was  a 
perfect  drug  in  the  concert  room.     The  stale  of 
Moscheles  was  sunlight  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Ries,  and  the  latter  soon  left  Moscheles  to  the 
field  and  the  honor  thereof. 

Moscheles  came  to  this  country  in  1821,  and 
appeared  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  the  same 
season  witft  Mr.  Kieswetter,  the  great  violin 
player,  and  Mr.  Tulou,  the  then  emperor  of  per- 
formers on  the  flute.  The  subscribers  to  this 
celebrated  concert  heard  Moscheles  first  in  his 
concerto  in  E  flat.  He  was  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  had  achieved  a  great  reputation  on  the. 
continent.  In  those  days  the  leading  pianists 
were  Clementi,  J.  B.  Cramer,  Ries,  Neate,  Pot- 
ter, Meves,  Cianehettini,  and  Griffin.  Moscheles 
from  his  performance  that  evening,  took  a  fore- 
most position,  ami  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  "  his 
powers  of  execution  were  wonderful,  and  the 
physical  construction  of  his  hand  such  as  to  ren- 
der ordinary  difficulties  mere  amusement  or 
child's  play.  Both  the  school  of  composition  and 
the  general  style  and  expression  were  new  to 
English  ears;  his  music  was  described  as  want- 
ing melody,  and  being  somewhat  hard  amid  much 
energy  and  contrast;  when  ingenious,  quaint; 
and  when  forcible,  bordering  somewhat  on  the 
violent  ;  ever  learned  and  often  surprising,  it 
left  nothing  to  sink  in  the  sou!  or  live  in  the 
memory.  But  in  style  of  playing  he  was  uni- 
versally allowed  the  supremacy  ;  never  was 
heard  an  imperfect  note  or  unfinished  phrase  ;  in 
in  the  legato,  the  staccato,  triplets,  octaves,  rep- 
etition ot  notes,  velocity  and  precision  in  passing 
from  one  distant  interval  to  another,  variety  of 
touch  and  tone,  pliable  lingers  and  forcible  wrist, 
and  in  all  attributes  relating  to  delicacy,  brillian- 
cy, rapidity,  and  legitimate  power,  the  musical 
profession  fully  estimated  his  extraoidinarv  gifts 
and  acquirements,  and  never,  on  the  part  of  the 
amateurs,  was  there  more  liberal  or  spontaneous 
applause. 

In  1823,  Moscheles  left.  London  to  revisit,  his 
family  and  friends  at  Prague,  and  gave  concerts 
at  Munich,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and 
Hamburg,  and  returned  to  London  covered  with 
fresh  laurels.  He  settled  down  to  hard  work  in 
teaching  and  composing;  and  for  twenty  vears 
was  foremost  for  zeal  and  energy  in  all  the  good 
work  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts,  his  own  splendid  annual  con- 
certs, and  every  other  association  that  reflected 
credit  on  music  and  the  profession.  He  brought 
out  the  great  symphony  (the  Choral)  of  Beeth- 
oven— edited  his  sonatas — the  sonatas  of  Weber, 


and  accompanied  all  this  with  a  stream  ofhisown 
c positions— concertos,  sonatas,  fantasias,  ses- 
tets, duets,  rondos,  and  studies,  fortified  bv  con- 
stant performances  in  public  ol' the  works  of  13  ich, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  the  founders  of  the 
school  of  piano  plaving.  II"  ever  kept  up.  his 
practice,  and  was  always  "  rcadv  to  play"  and 
in  a  wav  lint  no  man  but,  himself  could  play.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  imitate  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  fashionable  pi  mi-ts,  but  Moscheles  was 
somewhat  more  than  the  performer  of  the  hour. 

As  a  master  Moscheles  was  one  of  the  nest  to  be 
found  in  all  Europe.      In  consequence  cf  his  great 
reputation,     endelssohn  visited  this  country  with 
his  father,  and  for  some  considerable  time  was  in 
every  respect    Moschcles's  pupil  for  advance  in 
pianoforte  playing;  and  under   the  guidance  of 
Moscheles.  Mendelssohn  laid  the  real   foundation 
for  his  superb  mod!'  of  execution   on   that  instru- 
ment.     When,    some     years    after,   he    rev, sited 
England,  and  as  a  great,  organ  player  as  well   as 
great,  pianist,  Moscheles  was  much  puzzled  in  his 
endeavor  to  solve  the,  to  him,  inexplicable,  riddle. 
He    knew    that    Mendelssohn's   opportunities  for 
organ  practice   were   few  and  far  between,    and 
was  not  a  little  ambitious  in  an  attempt  to  take  up 
the  pedal  music  of  old   Sebastian.     Mendelssohn 
did  not  tell  his  old  master  that  an  old  pianoforte 
of   C'ollard    and    Clementi,  with    a    pedal    board 
chalked  on  the  bare  boards,  an  unrivalled  mem- 
ory, and  a  cool,  clear  head,  had  brought  about 
that    which  excited  so  much   talk  and  so  much 
mystery.     The  practi  ce  upon  old  wiry  pianos  and 
stiff  deep  falling  keyboards  of  the  mediaeval  Ger- 
man  organ   gave  Mendelssohn  a  supremacy    in 
the    staccato,  a  briliancy    and    force  which  far 
transcendad   all  living  pianists;  even    Thalberg 
alongside  Mendelssohn   was  a  sleepv  executant, 
and  when  the  octave  passages  came, Mendelssohn's 
wrists    and    fingers    were    like     sledge-hammers. 
The  school  was  old  Bach  and  his  organ  keys  graft- 
ed on   the  teaching  of  Moscheles.      As  it  could 
not  have  been    done  without   the  Bach  and   the 
organ,  so  it  would   not  have  been  done  without 
the  careful  nursing  of  such  a  master  as  was  Mos- 
cheles.     The  day  came  when  the   master  was   to 
take  a  lesson  from  his  pupil :  nor  did   he  disdain 
to  do  so.     By  constant  playing  with  his   old    pu- 
pil, and  watching  his  peculiarity,  and   breathing 
in  his  spirit,  Moscheles  pulled   up  and    increased 
his  power  of  performee :    and   when    the  two  set 
to  work  on   two  pianos,  or   even   on   one,  to   im- 
provise   and  to  give  life  and   being  to  the   extem- 
pore duet,  then  the  extraordinary  talent  and    ac- 
quirements  of  these  two  great  pianists  were  fully 
revealed.     The    intention    was    music-playing — 
something  to  excite  a  sympathy  for  the  poetry  of 
the  art ;  but.  the  occasion   and   the  enthusiasm  of 
tin-  moment  drew  from  the  two  performers  all  the 
monstrous  technical  power,  and  real,  true,  artistic 
learning,  the  grandeur   and  pre-eminence  of  per- 
fect schooling  which   was    lying   within  them,  and 
needing  some  extraordinary   feat  to  draw  it  all 
out  of  them.     In  the  social  meetings  of  some  half- 
dozen  of  the   greatest  pianists; — when  everybody 
was  bound  to  play — and  the  names  were  written 
down  on  slips  of  paper  and  put   into   a   hat,  and 
each   drew  for  his    turn,  Moscheles   alvvavs    cone 
oil    second    to   Mendelssohn,  and    foremost   when 
Mendelssohn   was   absent,     lie    could    think    in 
sounds,  and  think  through  a  movement,  and  never 
fail   for  want  of  ideas,  or  pass  the  bounds  of  just 
feeling  and  good  taste. 

In  1846  he  resigned  his  appointments  in  Lon- 
don, after  having  directed  the  Grand  Musical 
Festival  at,  Birmingham.  His  intention  was  to 
have  taken  a  Chapel-master's  appointment,  but 
from  the  earnest  wish  of  Mendelssohn  he  went  to 
Leipsic  and  joined  him  as  one  of  the  masters  in 
the  new  Conservatoire. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mendelssohn  was  a  source 
of  great,  affliction  to  his  friend,  or  rather  la  one 
who  loved  him  as  a  lather,  and  in  some  measure 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  lite.  As  one  of 
the  executors  of  the  will  he  most  wisely  refused 
to  leave  any  composition  of  Mendelssohn  for  the 
press  and  public  eve  unless  such  as  he  thought 
the  composer  himself  would  approve.  For  this 
Moscheles  was  much  abused,  but  he  acted  justly 
and  kindly  to  his  friend's  memory,  and  deserved 


and  received   the  applause  of  all   thinking  musi- 
cians 

With  vocal  and  sacred  music  Moscheles  did 
little  or  nothing,  lie  published  no  songs,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  Psalm  tin-  ci  oir  and  or- 
chestra, performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
he  attempted  nothing  in  church  music.  Being 
of  Jewish  race  he  was  shut  out  ol'  the  church  on 
the  continent,  and  here  there  wis  no  "Master  of 
the  Chapel  "  open  to  him  :  and  il  so,  no  emolu- 
ment as  composer.  I  In  published  a  "  Life  ol 
Be.ethovpn,"  translated  from  the  German,  with 
some  additions  of  his  own.  As  a  theorist  be  had 
studied  in  the  school  of  Koch,  and  at  oi,«  tune 
attempted  to  establish  a  students'  class  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  theory — good  in  itself,  and 
one  easily  lobe  worked.  liis  proposal  met 
with  small  encouragement,  and  Moscheles  never 
revived  the  scheme. 

In  a  pecuniary  view,  his  career  in  England 
was  a  great  success.  Industry,  prudence  anil 
capability  met  in  his  case  with  their  reward; 
he  retired  from  his  labors  with  no  inconsiderable 
results,  and  would,  in  Germany,  be  esteemed  a 
wealthy  man. 

We  believe  no  pianist  ever  produced  so  instan- 
taneous and  overwhelming  an  impression  as  did 
Moscheles  on  his  first  appearance  in  this  country 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  There  was  uni- 
versal astonishment  and  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
applause.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  scene 
was  revived  in  the  person  and  playing  of  Thal- 
berg. Moscheles  sat  on  a  side  bench  not  far  from 
the  performer,  and  watched  him  with  all  the  in- 
terest that  J.  B.  Cramer  had  fifteen  years  before 
scanned  the  then  inconceivable  feats  and  flights 
of  the  young  Bohemian.  In  both  eases  there. 
was  the  general  murmur:  "  How  does  he  do  il  ? 
How  does  he  doit  ?" 


[From  the  London  Musical  Times] 

Bach's    Grosse    Passions-Musik. 
(ST.  MATTHEW.) 

BY    G.     A.     MACFAItRF.X. 
[Concluded  from  p.^e  17^.1 

It  is,  lastly,  to  speak  of  the  reflective  passages— I 
use  their  German  definition — which  constitute,  ab- 
stractly as  music,  to  the  general  hearer,  anil  for  ex- 
ecclesiastical  performance,  the  most  attractive  and 
perhaps  must  interesting  portions  of  the  work. 

The  Oratorio  opens  with  a  Double  Chorus,  in 
which  one  choir  represents  Zion  exhorting  all  be- 
lievers to  weep  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  oth- 
er choir  represents  the  Faithful  responding  to  the 
summons.  A  singularly  effective  application  of  the 
antiphonal  form— to  use  tic  wool  in  its  ecclesiastical, 
not  in  its  Greek  sense — is  felicitously  appropriated  to 
the  distinction  of  these  two  individualities.  The  ex- 
clamations, "Behold  him,  the  bridegroom,  liki  a 
lamb  !"  o"  the  ins-  ch  lir  are  broken  by  the  interroga- 
tions of  the  second,  "  Whom,  How  ?"  and  the.se  sepa- 
rate syllables  stand  nut  with  distinct  prominence. 
An  independent  melodic  fisrure  for  the  instruments  is 
a  background  to  the  vocal  phrases  :  and  all  these 
very  diverse  musical  characters  are  as  the  pillars  of 
a  mighty  building,  while  the  dome  they  support  is 
tho  choral,  "0  Lamb  of  God,"  winch  constitutes  a 
ninth  vocal  part,  and  peers  above  the  grand  harmon- 
ic structure  as  its  crowning  glory,  standing  forth 
from  time  to  time  as  the  ever  chief  idea,  though  for  a 
while  it  be  hidden  by  other  features  of  the  musical 
architecture, 

Tho  Recitative,  "Thou  dear  Redeemer,"  and  Aria 
"Grief  and  pain,"  for  contralto,  follow  the  incident 
nf  the  woman  anointing  the  feet  ol  Jesns.  The  last- 
ing pain  of  a  bruised  heart  is  laid  bare  in  lies  must 
pathetic  piece — for  the  two  movements  constitute  lint 
one  whole — which  must  bring  such  relief  as  tears  af- 
ford on  us  earnest  utterance. 

Far  more  piercing  is  the  anguish  nf  the  Aria  for 
soprano,  "Only  bleed,  ihon  dearest  heart,"  which 
occurs  when  Judas  accepts  the  bribe  for  his  treachery. 
In  the  piece  last  named  is  shown  the  heaviness  of 
woe,  but  this  pictures  its  acutest  pangs.  High,  in- 
deed, mast  lie  the  tragic  powers  of  singers  who  can 
vitalize  these  great  conceptions,  which  with  their 
ceaseless  melody  and  deep  expression  need  hut  ade- 
quate performance  to  move  all  hearers. 

Of  a  completely  different  character  are  the  Recita- 
tive, "Although  my  heart  in  tears,"  and  Aria,  "X.-v 't- 
will my  heart  refuse  Thee,"  for  soprano,  which  follow 
the  dispensation  of  the  wine  at  the  last  supper.  Sweet- 
ness and  tenderness  are  here  the  elements  of  exnres- 
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sion,  and  loving  hope  the  tranquil  foi  ling  they  re vi  d 
It  is  too  often  s  tii]    liy    thos  :    v,  ho    but    supei  ici  ill  y 
know  the  uuth  a ,   thai  Bai  h's    mu  dc   is    rlefj 
melodious  interest       I.  >.\  them  hear  thhs   ■-  h   -. 
is  perfectly  u  tune  from  beginning  to  end,    di  fin  i  ■  in 
its  rhythm  and   charming  in    its    phrases,    and    their 
false  apprehension  will  melt  away  like  frost    tin  !er  a 
sunbeam.     The  close  of  the  re<  itative  signally  cxt  m 
plifies  1>. ich's  mastery  nf  expression,    tind    his    most 
delicate  perception  of  the  full  meaning  ol    the    vvoi  d  - 
he  set  ;  the  pui  port  of  the  I  ferman  sentence  is  th 
Saviour  can    never  mean  unkindly    to    His    own,  so 
dearly  docs  He  lov    them  to  the  end  .  mi  i  in  the  mu 
hie  to  this,  (he  pertinence  of  the  dissonant    harmony 
on  the  word    "bene"    (unkindly),  nn  I    (he    heavenly 
sweetness  of  the  change  of  key  for  the    final    phrase, 
attest  i!n-  subtlest  power  of  the  artist. 

Allusion  has   been    made    to    the    Ilccitntivc,    "0 
grief,"  which  i«  succeeded    by  the  Ann,    "I'll    watch 
with  my  dear  Jcmi  alway,"    for    rcnor    with    chorus. 
More  1 1 j, i ii  nn   allusion    to    this    extraordinary    piece 
could  but  prove  the  powcrlcssncss  of  words  to  repre- 
sent its  beauty.     In  this  and  nil  the  accompanied  rer 
natives,  there  is  not  the  freedom  for  the  singer  which 
marks  those  o!  Mozart  and  I'  ethoven,    and    some— 
such  as  "Deeper  hud  deeper/'  in    Jcjihtha—oi    I!    n 
del  ;    Bach's  are    rhythmical  duel  hid  itions    exacting 
highest  dramatic  powers  ol  the  vm  di  t,  bul    rh  rn  ii 
to  dim  the  liberties  thai   m  istly  belong    to    recitative 
tinging.      The  solo  phrases  consiitmo  tli  \    interludes 
lo  the  choral,  which  if  here  given  with   the    verso  be- 
ginning, "Why  must   Thou  suffer."     \u    melody    i« 
slightly  varied,  so  as  to  make  the  more  gentl 
press ol  the  touching  sentiment,  and    such    varia- 
tion m  iy  indeed  be  called    emhelli  hmi  nl      Th  ■    re 
solve  Pel  forth  in  the  Aria   to    excel    in    devo  ion  the 
three  chosen  apostles,  and  to  watch   ever  with  Jesus, 
is  beautifully  relieved  against  the  phrases  for  chorus, 
"So  slumber  shall  our  Bins  befall  "  ihe    ro  :kin  ■    i 
tion  <>r"  which  h  ■>    n    soothing,    lullii       i 
more  than  pictures,   ii    realizes    ,l>.'-    s«  ectl< 
iiilliiencc  ol  prayer      The  countless  point  i  of  I 
cal  interest  th  ti  m  irk  this  piece,    such    as    the    «  m 
droits  harmonics  of  the  Recitative,  the    double    conn 
terpoiut  to  the  first  phrase  of  the  -•'  and  the  chro 

malic  progressions  in  the  phrase  thai  ensues    mu-t  be 
studied  ro  be  tin        tootl,  and  heard  to  b  :  n  Unii    ' 

After  tlio  prayer  in   the    Garden    that    the   en 
agony  may  pass,  occui  s  the  It   curative,  "ThcSai 
falleih  low,"  and  Ai  in,  "Gladly  will  F,  n 
for  bass,  a  piece  of  less  intensity  than  eitln  r  ol    tl   >sc 
which  have  been  noticed,  but  not  the  loss  true    to  its 
place  and  purport.     A  spirit  of  cheerfulne  a    infuse.* 
its  tuneful  phrases — i  lioerfulness  in    the  en  luranccol 
the  earthly  orde  d  foi   His  sake  w  ho  is  the  cv  i 
pallet  ii  ol  pati<  m  c        i  lie   con  ti  tin  is  full  ol 

tenderness,  ami  an  ant  pel  it  ition  to  the  w 

The  most  pietti  i  nips,  in  all  th 

torio,  is  that  i\  hi  h    u  n  ■--  on  the  en  "Al 

Jesus  now  is  taken."      ft  l»o  fin*  w  ith    i    din  I    I 
prano  and  contralto,  ii  which  the  counter)   ■    I 
wind  instruments,  i  i<  [ins  and  violas,    »   ihon 
is    intricately    interwoven    with    the    plaintive    vocal 
phrases.     These  ai  c  from   ti  me    to    time    interru   '  ■ 
bv  the  exclam  itions  ol  the  i  ho  u  .  "1  .-  i ,  e  Him    I  in  1 
I  lim  m  it,':  with  the  h  c  mipaaimenl  i  if  h 
and  all  the  Ion  e  ol  l    c  op]  o  ate    oi         ■■  ■ 
word  opposite,  for  the  polo  i  •  ■  ■       and    their    i 
panying  instrumeni    belong  to  ihe  first  choir  and  the 
cj  iculation.s  ol  the  chorus  proceed    from    the    second, 
so  that  in  the  original    performance    the    efTccl    must 
have  been  of  a  warning  from  n    distance,    a    thought 
apart  from  that  conveyed  by  the  solo  Fingers,    stimu- 
lating this,  u  bile  .:'".  iys  disiincl  from    I        I      i  move 
incut  ends  with  a  hall    close  preparatory  to    the  fiery 
outburst  of  the  sin  feeding  Allegro,    for    d<  nl    i   cl  o 
rus,  which,  opening  in  «  different  key  from    the  com- 
mencement -.1  the  piece,  con  that  of   tie-  be- 
ginning ;  and  so  its    termination    rounds    the    whole 
into  just  completencs  .  after  a    course  of  seemingly 
wildest  freedom      Amazement    that    all    nature   was 
not  convulsed,  that  the  eternal    laws    were   not    sus- 
pended, that  the  <  nd  of  nil  things   evene  '    not    upon 
the  impious  in  tilt  to  t'l'-  Son  of    M  in,    '■-'    exj 
better  in  the    music    than    in    the    woi  Is   1 
"Ye    lightnings,    ye    thunders,"     Its    indescri 
power  of  excitement    might    exhaust    itself   were    its 
character  unvaried  .  but  at  the  word  •.    "B 
1 '  fierce  t!  iming  cavei  ns  of  Hell,  th  m,"  after  a  pause 
ol  silcn  c,  a  newly  introduced  idea  pro  :1   ims 
dignance  of  the  Christian    world    at    thai 
deed  of  which  the  ohlo  [iiy  of  all  time  is   the    retribu 
lion.     Far  b  :yond  me  is  it  to  describe  the  m  m 
effect  of  this  might;   masi             e ;  but  ]  may  remind 
thos'c  who  have  beard  it,  of   the  sustaining  oi    a 
mony  by  one  choir  against  the  melo  lie  motion  i 
opposite  voices,  and  may  thus  i  onjurc  up  its   im] 
sinus  by  means  nf  its  own  magic,  which  surpn 
utmost  power  of  analytical  sorcery. 

Had  the  oratorio  been  designed  for  presentation  in 


a  seoul  .i   build    ig,  the  tumult:;     i     ■       i     lasi    noticed 
in  hai      judiciously  ended  th" 

dm  an      nee  to  eah     from  its  si  ■  dm 

■  v  il  of  rest  thai  \\<  ■■■'■  '  en?  ue       '  >■■  ■    bun 
drccl  and  forty-one  years  ago,  ih  I  no     !    ■ 

P*  I  :;  i  ■  ■     ■       of  men,  even    il  n,  that 

linVrh  was  an  improp  t  to 

.    listory,  whei  ein  to  illuminate    its    incidents  and 
en!       I    n  its  docti  c  of  hum  in 

genin   ,  and  (hereby  to  enkindle  the  highc  I    :it"!  boli 
c  ;    of   religious    feelings,    bv  the    deepest   mil    most 
soai  fhing  reli      in    teaching.     T!  en ,    neb  hci  divii 
nor  laymen  had  concch  ed  that  an  j  ild  bo 

so  fitted  for  (he  performance    of  an    oratoi  io    as    l  lie 
oratoi  y,  af  er  whi  h  the    cla  in    i  :    works    is    n  i 
except  only  the  bod)  of  the  church,   which,  since  the 
;        rtnation,  li  irdcd  as  the    peci  il 

1      on.s  and  fest  ivals    ol  until 

tl   ■    icw  and  curioti  ise   in    thi? 

question  the  accepted  nil  •  oi         prcviou 
re,  if  possible,  with        n         /unci1 
The  music  I  /  .'as   composed    to    on 

f  iree,  to  anin  for   i 

form  ince  in  w 

tion  of  the  ted.     The    '  >  i 

[ ,  an d  tli e  c  o I 

who  achieved  would  have 

plan,  howevei  n     w  to  break    of?  at  a 

IllOmi  ill  Of  Such     ;  ::  .  in 

mm  mon  that  was  to  constitute  the    interlude 

the  two  divisions  oi 

ii  lend  the  hearei  s  through  a  ti  I       vol  *  ■ 

ing  into  a  frame  i 

admonitions  of  the  \ 

.    ,  with  the 

the  master  in  hi<  capi 

rmn,  "O  Man,  bewail  th;  ear," 

last  piece 
■    ■        n  hich  evei  y  one   of  the    '    im        i 

i    an  ex  a  m  pie       l       old    c!i  oral    tunc 
t   of 
parts  ha  soi        mes 

■     ■      ■  .  is  in  i 

ii  :       ■  ■       .        in  ...... 

1 1 ly   i n d e pe n       t   n 
it  the  whole  of  m  i   ■ 

is  constantly  i 

\     ■   ■  ■        ■  hem  that  pi 

tli    "Ml     . 

itcs  both  the  con 
hide  ■        sweet  continuance   ol 

the  ai 

Tims  the 

cm. 
ployed  to  lull  the  the       ■    i 

id  must      ivc  excited 

.     i    j  |  :         .  vas  to  follow 

1  tion  of  t 

i    the  »5 
.    ■     ■      mce,  opens  '  \  :  ralto 

is, 
r  the  Church,  t  J 

[lie  [faithful.  I 
ilingly  for  its  pain,  i 

I  s  v  m  1 
men       1 1  has  tin 
between  the  solo  '  '  nnrt   the 

■ .     ■  ictcr  ol 

:  r  ol  ■      to  tl 

I  ■  f  the  piece  i  teucd 

.......  does, 

...  that 

Thus  '' 

1    .  \t  v  "  A  nd  I  d    II  is 

peace . "     is     inserted    the    Uccii    ti vc,    "  1 

i   "Behold  !  behold  !"  for         i 
•    :  situ 
-:,''',  i .  l  ere  e vi d ei  I    u  fi  n d  in     i  w    ■  t  ■  ■. 
accent  ;■■•  \]  ■■    rigin         G    iuhl,"  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  "pati  mce  "     The  purport  of  the  ;ong     i  !  i 
n'e  i  sample  the  uncomplaining  endur- 
ance of  evil  I  ti  mqnil 
spirit  of  the  music   represents  this  as  a  virtue    ol   I 
will  more  than  of  resignation.     Until    gi 

ent  impression,  I  r  to 

me  to  he  the  1 

tl  e  mosi  th  inkless   to  the  executanl      but     ■■■       : 
mn    :  ;   :auty  as  sin  ro  mds  it,  one  n 
reel}  h  eakens  the  v.  ■ 
"0  ]  me,  my  God,"  is  the  Arifl   for    contral- 

to, with  accompaniment  for  violin    i  'which 

is  more  generally    know  n    than    an; 
piece.     It  occurs  after  Pel  fold  denial,  when 

bis  bitter  weeping  tells  the  torture  ol   bis    sell  convic- 
tion      V\     deep,  tormented  consi     nee 
finds  her  i  an  utterance  which  fulfils  tl  rt,  and 
mscends    the    expression    of  the    words.     One 
sup]  ose  the  ;   m  er  of  the  artist    to    have    been 
con  emrated  upon  this  one  incident,   so  infinite  is  its 
-.  ;  (me  might  sup]          B         to    have    regarded 


:  ion  it  illustrates    as    m  ire    m_: nilicant    ill  m 

0 1  h crs  0  .:■>.:■:■,      i :  i      : .  .  -     - 

.    and    i  ■  i  ■■'.,■  ;        therefore     pe 
■  ■  in  the  total  impi  ession  the  oratoi  io 
!('  this  was  his  aim,  il    is  all  accom- 
I         ■  embodied    in    the 

'  longest    linger    in    a    r<  mem- 
brunce  ol  the  -■■  oi  k      1  he  soft  tone  of  the    contralto 
\       !,  and  the  keenness  of  that    of  the  violin,  are    ac- 
the  effect   which    the    masti  v    well    knew 
Ii    ■■■  I  i  handle  ;  but  thc«c   judicious   means  are  little 
to  be  i  ■:.  id  red  in  comparison  with  the  musical  idea 
ey  arc  adjunct  ■,  and  tins  may  only  be  re- 
I  with  reverence   and    cf  teemed    \\  ith    wonder. 
No  e  crili  'ism,  to  whii  b  I  was  for  long  far  too  prone, 
dt  at  som  j  l  ■  oints  in    tins    piece,  and 

collate  them  with  rules  that    elsewhere   demand    im- 
plicit i  I  Words  of  my  own  might  be  cjuot- 
:■:  ■  to  (his  t-'iv  efTccl  ;  hut  my  perception 
i-,  I  trusl .  enlarged    to    tl  r    re<  ognitii  >n    of   broader 
■   |  .     the  grander  right    tl    I    L::i"'i  s-edes 

■  wrong  <if    seeming    ularily  ,    and    1 

uhlicly  to  ro  imm  tturc  opinions 

r  and  his  habits,   which  foi  mci  ly    I    was 

[  believe  the  song  under  con- 

iu  to  he     II  that   art    can    accomplish    in    the 

transfi  I'    ■    sense    ol   a 

great  v       Ii  L'etcr's    denial    is    the   t\  pe,    and 

in   every   man's   expci  ience, 

this  ill  u  hen  its  frowning  imn 

■  ;  - '  ■  |o    ring,  hut  scarcely  li   ■ 
our  dasiai  In  .   b:i\  c  here  an  cxjires- 

b    in  w  hose  terrible  e    i  c«  ever  with  our 

end    it.       ( hirimisly,    Mendelssohn 
■  |    i  ■■  ■},•■■<■•. ."  and  I  [imdel  in  t  "  Vouch 

I    the   same    key  ol    15 
ol  the 
lim  '■  of  ti  nality 

a   r efc  r c  n  eo 
•  com  n  t  e  rest 

■   how    unlike  arc 
likeness 
to  tlic   foregoing   is 
the  15ass  Aria, 
to,  "  Give    ne   bin  k   my 
.  when    tl  ■■ 
:  i  the  return  -  I 

Spurning    the     I 
I  he  1 

Ins  Lord,  a  u'ng  the 

restoi  '   ■  ■■■''■  :       influi 

To    v.  bon<  st   lint    fa 

amounting 
i   I 

.    Iced  a 
-;       :;  ..     Il      I-. 

m  sni  when 
\    •    in    ■  ■;.    qw  ii    i  *tc(  m       The    Iruihfu  ol    the 

an  !   the 

the  vcrsatili- 

■     drawn 

-.   •''  '1  the 

f  tlic  ft  im;;  1 

■ 

L'he  soprano  1  hdonconlj 

What 

1  ■.  which  -''■ 

3ted  in 
to  ng  that  woul  I  else 

be  lost,  the  i  i  words,  "  h 

:!,!-,  .1  ■         ':   done,"   maiks    the   pin  poi  t 

iiifn  iee      The  sei  ond   movement 

*  1  out  of  love  to    ii-.  and  ( 
ii  in  shines  tin  on  :!i  even  the  regret   « ith  whi'  h   this 
is  avowed —  a  sunbeam  upon  i      .  i  ,] 

■  iment  of  n  flute   ind    two  low 
oboes,   and   r       i  iti  nmentj   ii  ■  this 

mliar  tendi  1 1 

[elivi  red  over  to  be  crucified,  the 
narrative  is  suspended   for  the  contralto   Uecita  ivo, 
t\o\\  n,  0  ( !od,"  and  At  in,  "  Are  my  weeping 

[/sharp 

.i  nor,  that  (1    tinguishes  the  appeal  for 

n     the    desci  iption     ol     l     \    I  umting    and 

scourging   of    the    condemned    Saviour,    is    another 

• 
list  and  the  spi  cial  power  ■  1  his  ai  t.     L'aii 
nor  poetry,  has  nothing  analo  ■     is   to  this  beautiful 
resource  in  music,  tlic  p  iwei  ol  si:  >■■■      :  an  entire  re- 

■  by  an  nnexpe  l  sd   change  oi  key. 
nt  anv  mat'  i  :    ,!l  'n'-''  "' 

rhythm,    the  sla<  '  i«t  ming  of  the    move- 

ment, the  a  I  lition  or  omission  ol  peculiar   toned  ^  in- 
■    nitest  gradat  on  i  ;"  fcc!5 
ing  mm   !  c  most  t<   ■  '  x pressed  hi 

modulation;  almost   un<  msciouslr,  the    hearei 

Paul. 
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that  by  its  power  tlia  cffei  i  of  evei  ything  is  changed, 
ilnit  even  the  same  sounds  convey  a  different  meaning; 
hence,  too  much  is  nor.  assumed  in  saying,  however 

incompletely  the  subject  is  hore  argued,  that  i lu- 

lation  represents  the  metaphysical  in  music.  Gross- 
ly, indeed,  is  this  resource  of  modulation  abused  — 
profaned,  would  bo  yet  a  mild  term  of  censure — in 
the  music  of  Jews,  Italians  and  natives;  that  is  writ- 
ten for  the  gratification  of  the  corrupt  r:iste  prevalent 
in  France,  in  which  keys  are  changed  as  suddenly 
and  as  startlingly  as  tricks  in  n  pantomime,  with  no 
moaning  but  to  surprise  the  hearer,  and  no  aim  :it  ex- 
pression, which  is  the  legitimate  end  of  this  wonderful 
device;  Ears  vitiated  i>y  such  abuse  may  grow  in- 
sensitive to  the  infinite  beauty  of  this  resource  of  tire 
musician  in  its  true  application  ;  but  the  beauty  is 
there,  and  the  oratorio  of  The  Passion  presents  some 
of  its  most  signal  instances.  In  the  second  move- 
ment, hope,  however  faint,  is  blended  with  the  soft 
lamenting,  that  though  tears  may  not  efface  the  past, 
still  the  sacrifice  may  he  accepted  of  a  contrite 
heart. 

When  Simon  of  Cyvene  takes  the  burthen  of  the 
cross,  the  Recitative,  "  Yea  !  truly,  to  the  cross," 
and  Aria,  "(  'onie,  blessed  cross,"  for  bass,  points  the 
lasting  moral  of"  the  incident.  It  is  a  noble  song, 
which  must  have  made  a  powerful  inpression  at  the 
revival  performance  of  the  work;  for,  shortly  after 
this,  Mendelssohn,  writing  to  Devrient  to  sine-  for  the 
benefit  of  a  meritorious  musician  who  was  in  trouble 
names  the  piece  as  a  desirable  one  to  select,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulty'presented  by  the  part  for  the  viol  da 
gamba. 

The  contralto  Recitative,  "  Ah  !  Golgotha,"  and 
Aria  with  Chorus,  "  Look  where  Jesus  beck'ning 
stands,"  occurs  after  the  account  of  the  crucifixion. 
Zion  points  to  the  arm  extended  on  the  cross  as  the 
haven  of  rest  for  the  Faithful,  in  a  sweet  persua- 
sive melody.  The  move  than  once  repeated  phrase 
on  the  words,  "Look  "  and  "  Rest,"  is  one  of  charm- 
ing tenderness,  and  the  accompaniment,  for  low  oboes 
and  organ  only,  shares  with  the  voice  part  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole.  Once  more  the  interrogr.tives  of  the 
chorus  here  break  the  general  stillness,  and  influence 
as  much  the  material  effect — for  with  them  the  full 
orchestra  is  introduced — as  they  bring  out  the  expres- 
sive power  of  the  music. 

The  last,  song  in  the  oratorio  is  the  Recitative 
"  At  eventide,  cool  hour  of  rest,"  and  Aria,  "Cleanse 
thee,  0  my  soul,"  for  bass.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  where  Pilate  grants  the  body  of 
Jesus  to  the  request  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  After 
the  agitated  scene  that  follows  the  crucifixion,  and 
powerfully  realizes,  though  without  the  aid  of  or- 
chestral effect,  the  terror  of  that  awful  moment,  the 
purpose  of  the  artist  was  gradually  to  calm  his 
hearers  from  the  excitement  to  which  they  had  been 
wrought,  and,  by  means  of  a  succession  of  soothing 
pieces,  to  dismiss  them  in  hopeful,  happy  tranquillity. 
Tending  to  this  result  is  the  effect  of  the  Choral  "  If 
I  should  e'er  forsake  Thee,"  which  is  strengthened  by 
that  of  the  present  song,  quite  confirmed  by  the  final 
Chorus.  Allusion  to  the  chief  events  in  Scripture 
history  that  have  befallen  at  the  close  of  day,  give: 
scope  for  varied  coloring  irt  tire  hist  movement  ;  but 
the  variety  disturbs  not.  the  softness  of  the  hues, 
which  picture  rather  the  tranquillity  of  the  after  glow 
than  the  radiance  of  the  sunset.  The  melodious 
smoothness  of  the  second  movement,  with  its  very 
unique  closing  cadence  on  the  descent,  of  an  octave, 
tells  of  a  hope  that  our  heart  may  he  purified  for  the 
reception  of  Jesus,  so  that  lie  may  be  entombed 
therein. 

The  narrative  closes  with  the  sealing  of  the  sepul- 
chre, sequent  upon  which  is  the  concluding  number, 
the  recitative,  '-The  Lord  hath  lain  Him  down  to 
rest,"  and  Double  Chorus,  "Around  Thy  tomb." 
The  first  movement  is  a  series  of  passages  for  each 
of  the  solo  voices  successively,  divided  by  short. 
phrases  for  the  chorus,  the  former  reflecting  on  the 
termination  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  troubles  which 
were  the  price  of  peace  to  man,  and  the  latter  breath- 
ing a  sweet  farewell  to  Him  whose  body  is  departed, 
hut  whose  spirit  rests  with  us  forever.  Allow  me  a 
last  word  upon  the  accompanied  Recitatives,  of  which 
this  is  a  specimen,  as  distinguished  from  the  free 
declamation  to  which  the  narrative  is  set : — The  first 
examples  of  recitative,  by  Caccini,  Peri,  Cavalieri 
and  Monteverde,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  ex- 
emplify rather  the  former  than  tire  more  free  si  i  le  ; 
so  do  such  instances,  as  "Comfort  ye"  of  Handel  .  -.1 
also  docs  much  of  the  writing,  sometimes  defined  as 
Arioso,  of  the  present  day  ;  its  composition  is  infi- 
nitely interesting  to  the  author,  its  effect  upon  the 
audience  is  most  impressive  when  it  is  perfectly  suc- 
cessful ;  but  when  it  fails  of  this  perfection,  or  when 
it  is  applied  to  trivial  subjects,  it  becomes  tedious  in 
itself  and  unfits  the  hearer's  attention  for  the  regular- 
ly developed  movements.  It  is  in  time  but.  not  in 
rhythm,  aud  too  musical  therefore  to  be  any  relief   to 


the  continuous  melodies,  while  it  has  no  tuneful 
interest,  of  its  own  ;  its  merit,  is  wholly  in  the  force 
with  which  it  renders  the  words,  and  in  this  merit 
the  specimens  by  Bach  arc  pre  eminent.  The  pur- 
pose already  hinted  at,  of  bringing  the  oratorio  by 
gentle  degrees  to  so  tranquil  a  close  that,  the  hearers 
may  depart  from  its  performance  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  peace,  is  beautifully  completed  in  the  final 
movement.  Death  is  imagined  as  sleep,  and  the 
tomb  as  a  conch  of  rest,  and  the  music  is  a  lullaby 
invoking  softest,  slumbers.  It  is  a  stream  of  melody 
of  the  most,  refined  character  and  exalted  beautv. 
One  phrase  of  touching  sweetness  set  to  the  words, 
"Ruhet  saufte,  sanfte  ruh't,"  (Rest  Thee  softly,  soft- 
ly rest)  ;  and  it  derives  special  tenderness  from  the 
commencement  of  the  first  syllable  upon  an  unac- 
cented quaver,  and  its  continuance  with  the  effect  of 
syncopation  upon  the  next  accent. 

A  piece  so  mild,  so  soothing,  so  full  of  heavenly 
calm,  is  scarcely  to  bo  found  in  sacred  music  ;  and  if 
the  object  of  the  proposer  of  the  work  was  to  impress 
the  lesson  that,  however  severe  our  ordeals,  the 
Christian  principle  brings  "peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will,"  it  could  not  have  been  summed  up  in 
language  more  penetrating. 

If  ever  artist,  poured  out  his  whole  heart  in  his 
work,  that  certainly  did  Bach  in  the  oratorio  of  The 
Passion.  The  man  himself  speaks  and  lives  in  every 
phrase  of  it,  for  such  truthfulness,  such  fervor,  could 
not.  characterize  any  subjective  treatment.  Immense- 
ly much  has  to  be  accomplished  before  English  audi- 
ences can  do  that  justice  to  this  wonderful  composi- 
tion which  is  only  to  be  reached  through  familiarity 
with  its  beauties.  Such  familiarity  will  a  thousand- 
fold repay  the  pains  of  its  acquirement ;  but  it  is  to 
be  acquired  by  knowing  tho  music,  not  by  reading 
about  it,  and  the  utmost  value  for  which  I  can  hope 
in  these  remarks,' is  that  they  may  urge  those  who 
are  open  to  the  highest  musical  gratification  to  seek 
it  in  the  study  of  this  great  work  of  art. 


Music  in  Boston— Reported  Down  East- 

(From  the  Portland  Transcript.) 

Boston,  April  9,  1870. 

Editor  of  the  Transcript: — Tho  Harvard  Associa- 
tion series  of  concerts  for  this  season  have  come  to  a 
close,  supplemented  by  two  extra  benefit  concerts, 
one  for  the  projected  Art  Museum,  and  the  other  for 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  very  able  and  popular  conduc- 
tor. These  concerts,  as  usual,  have  been  interesting 
and  well  attended,  and  we  have  come  to  regard  them 
as  the  staple  musical  engagements  of  the  year.  The 
programmes,  'I  am  tempted  to  follow  the  London 
Orchestra  and  abbreviate  this  word  to  program)  are 
always  made  up  from  the  best  material  and  with  es- 
pecial regard  to  unity  and  fitness.  Thus  far  the  man- 
agers have  steadily  resisted  all  innovations  upon  their 
first  formed  plan  of  producing  none  but  the  works 
of  composers  whose  reputations  are  well  established — 
in  short  of  trying  no  experiments.  They  say  there 
is  need  of  our  first  becoming  familiar  with  music  that 
the  world  has  already  stamped  with  its  approval,  and 
then  we  can  better  afford  to  give  ear  to  some  of  the 
new  applicants  for  our  admiration.  While  Gade  and 
Ster-ndale  Bennett,  perhaps  on  the  strength  of  Men- 
delssohn's admiration,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
sacred  company  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Schubert, 
the  doors  are  still  barred  against  all  new  comers.  In 
vain  do  the  heralds  of  tho  "new  schools  "  knock  for 
entrance.  Wagner,  Liszt,  Raff  and  Rubinstein 
find  no  recognition.  Very  many  of  our  musical 
people,  feeling  that  they  have  a  tolerable  acquain- 
tance with  the  best  masters,  are  anxious  to  hear  what 
these  new  men  have  to  say,  and  to  know  something 
of  the  musical  thought  of  today.  Say  these  persons, 
they  may  or  may  not  he  great,  lint  we  want  to  bear 
arrd  know.  There  are  influences  at  work  that  may 
hiing  about  a  change  and  give  us  a  taste  of  "  Young 
Germany  ''  another  season. 

Theodore  Thomas  is  already  giving  us  a  foretaste  of 
this  new  order  of  music  in  the  series  of  orchestral 
concerts  he  is  now  giving  at  the  Music  Hall.  Re 
has  evidently  arranged  his  programmes  mainly  witii 
reference  to  novelty,  and  consequently  wc  often  have 
a  cuffous  jumble  of  new  and  old  that  tends  to  keep 
one  in  a  sort  of  fever  and  ague  of  excitement  arrd  re- 
po-e.  Thus  at  the  second  concert,  a  long  and  unin- 
telligible Vorspiel  by  Wagner  was  followed  by  a  very 
,-  and  lovely  adagio  by  Beethoven,  and  the 
second  part  of  a  "  Dramatic  Symphony  "  by  Berlioz, 
in  which  some  of  the  love-stricken  Romeo's  experi- 
ences, winding  up  with  a  hall  at  the  Capulets,  more 
extravagantly  set  forth  by  a  scries  of  astonishing  or- 
chestral effects,  was  followed  by  a  most  superb  ren- 
dering of  the  great  Fifth  Symphony.  With  what  a 
joyful,  restful  feeling  one  heard  the  first  measures  of 
the  glorious  alh  <;<"  movement, by  which  the  soul 
was  excited  to  a  noble  longing  aud  delight. 


Tho  programme  of  the  third  concert  wriB  a  little 
more  consistent,  and  there  were  lew  interruptions  to 
the  novelties.  In  this  we  had  a  specimen  of  Rubin- 
stein's work,  which  proved  interesting  in  parts,  but 
too  long  unless  heoer.  It  seemed  also  lacking  in 
form  and  unity,  which  these  composers  seem  to  have 
a  perpetual  disdain  for.  An  overture  by  Berlioz, 
"  Le  Carnival  Romain,"  did  not  increase  the  interest 
in  this  composer's  works, and  MeyerbeerVStruensee" 
overture  was  but  little  better.  The  ever  beautiful 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  "  was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  gloomy 
day. 

A  "Suite  in  canon  form,"  by  J.  O.  Grimm,  given 
at  the  fourth  concert,  proved  very  interesting,  and  de- 
serving of  better  acquaintance.  I  must  confess  to 
considerable  disappointment  in  the  specimens  of  the 
new  composers  thus  far  given  by  Mr  Thomas,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  our  music  lovers  will  be  more 
than  ever  satisfied  with  tho  kind  of  material  of  which 
our  Symphony  Concerts  are  made. 

Certainly  one  of  tho  most  interesting  features  of 
these  concerts  is  the  wonderful  playing  of  the  new 
pianist,  Miss  Anna  Mehhg,  who  has  fairly  taken 
Boston  "by  storm,"  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  here  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  one  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  and  was 
at  once  accorded  a  position  among  the  finest  players 
that  have  ever  appeared  here.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  as  one  feels  after  hearing  her,  without  ap- 
pearing unduly  enthusiastic.  Orre  of  cur  foremost 
pianists  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  felt  that  ho 
was  to  her  what  his  pupils  are  to  him  In  person 
she  is  tall,  slim,  with  a  thin  face  and  dark  complex- 
ion, not  graceful  nor  particularly  prepossessing.  She 
is  unassuming  in  manner  and  void  of  personal  dis- 
play. Her  technique  is  the  most  complete  and  fin- 
ished of  any  pianist  I  have  ever  heard,  aud  seems  to 
be  more  than  equal  to  any  requirements  that  may  he 
made  upon  it.  She  executes  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  passages  with  an  ease  that  robs  them  of  one 
half  their  difficulties.  But  more  important  and  bet- 
ter than  this,  she  plays  with  intelligence  and  feeling. 
She  gives  the  meaning,  the  spirit  of  what  she  plays. 
Being  a  woman,  she  has  no  compositions  of  her  own 
to  hring  into  notice  and  advertise,  and  devotes  her- 
self to  the  interpretation  of  the  best  and  most  inter- 
esting works.  She  has  played  Schumann's  Concetto 
in  A  minor,  Chopin's  in  E  minor,  and  Beethoven's 
in  G  No.  4,  giving  with  admirable  skill  and  thought- 
ful appreciation  the  spirit,  feeling  and  characteristic 
beauty  of  each.  I  hope  we  shall  have  opportunities 
of  hearing  her  in  a  smaller  hall,  and  in  compositions 
better  adapted  for  a  display  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
her  genius.  Walter  Conway. 

IiIushiU  Cornspnhiue. 

Milan,  March  17.— Dear  Journal—  The  hol- 
idays of  Christmas,  of  the  New  Year,  and  of  the 
Carnival,  have  passed  without  having  given  us  any- 
thing worthy  of  musical  note.  In  a  large  Catholic 
city  like  Milan,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  hear 
something  fine  commemorative  of  the  great  annual 
(  Ihristian  Festival.  The  Oratorios,  "Passion  Musik," 
Symphony  and  Quartet  and  Choral  and  Piano  Con- 
certs of  a  two  winters'  stav  in  Berlin  ill  prepare  one 
for  the  actual  dearth  of  everything  but  Opera  to  be 
found  in  Milan.  To  sum  up  tire  season's  repertoire, 
it  consists  of  four  operas  of  Verdi,  three  of  Meyer- 
leer,  Halevy's  L'  Ebrea,  and  two  new  ones.  Fur- 
ther than  this  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  record. 
Tire  orchestra  of  the  Scala — the  royal  opera  house — 
does  not  give  concerts  ;  at  least  it  has  not  given  any. 
The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  is 
heard  in  the  cafe  Gnocchi,  where  two  violins,  a 'cello, 
a  clarionet  and  a  piano,  discourse  arrangements  from 
the  Italian  operas.  The  Italians  crave  new  things, 
and  the  impresarii  find  it  for  their  interest  to  produce 
every  sesson  one  or  two  new  works.  It  is  really  as- 
tounding, the  number  of  poor  operas  that  are  annu- 
ally ground  from  the  mill. 

The  usual  complaint  is  that  the  German  music  is 
too  heavy  for  Italians.  No  doubt  the  German  man- 
ner of  thinking  is  too  fleap  and  solid  for  the  flichty 
Italians,  brtt  it  cannot  be  that  the  Germans  have 
written  vocal  music  too  heavy  for  Italians  who  pre- 
tend to  sing  Verdi.  Mozart  is  purely  Italian  in  his 
treatment  of  the  voice,  yet  of  this  master  one  opera 
only,  Don  Giovanni,  is  given  in  Italy,  and  that  too  at 
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rare  intervals.  Wagner,  at  t lie  otlier  extreme,  ean  be 
put  side  by  siile  with  Verdi,  so  far  as  strain  upon  the 
voieo  is  concerned.  If  Verdi  does  not  prove  too  much 
for  a  singer,  Wagner  certainly  will  not.  It  is  a  de- 
plorable truth  that  the  Italians  are  losing  ground  in 
music;  they  are  prejudiced  against  everything  for- 
eign, especially  the  German.  Ina  conversation  re- 
cently with  an  Italian  artist,  whose  general  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation  led  me  to  hope  better  things, 
Bhe  made  such  a  sweeping  statement  derogatory  to 
tho  German  music,  that  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever 
heard  any  of  tho  works  of  tho  German  masters. 
Ponder  upon  the  reply  :  "  Ho  sentito  Don  Giovanni  e 
Lohengrin."  "1  have  heard  Don  Giovanni  and  /." 
hengrin  ;"  to  which  she  afterwards  added  Schubert's 
Serenade.  The  answer  tells  its  own  story,  the  preju- 
dice of  ignorance,  and  is  a  fair  exponent  of  the  pub 
lie  opinion  of  Italy  about  German  music.  Here  is 
another  personal  instance  as  proving  tho  correctness 
of  my  statement.  I  recently  carried  the  twelve  so 
prano  arias  arranged  by  Robert  Franz  from  Handel's 
operas,  to  Lucca,  who  1ms  the  largest  music  publish- 
ing house  in  Milan,  and  asked  to  know  if  he  could 
not  have  a  notice  of  them  written  in  the  musical  jour- 
nal, or  bring  them  before  the  public  in  some  way. 
"It's  of  no  use.  The  singers  will  not  sin::  them,  and 
so  the  public  would  not  buy  them,  and  I  should  lose 
money  by  the  operation,"  he  answered.  If  this  doi  i 
not  indicate  a  low  ehb  of  public  taste,  [am  at  a  1 
to  know  wdiat  would. 

But  to  return  to  the  operas.  Tin-  season  com- 
menced with  Christmas  and  still  continues.  There 
are  two  opera  houses,  tho    Seala   and    the    Carcano. 

The  first  of  these  as   1  said  is  tin'  loyal    opera    llOUSO. 

Of  this  world  renowned  Scala  not  very  much  can  be 
said;  extornally  dingy,  with  no  particular  style  of 
architecture,  the  sides  generously  sprinkled  with  post 
hills,  and  the  door-way  beset  with  ■■  i  riodi 

cals.  It  has  no  grand  nor  imposing  appearance  end 
is  hardly  theatrical.  In  the  samo  block  aro  stores 
and  dwelling  houses.     The   royal   shield   hung  half 

way  tip  the  front  side,  with  "I. a  Scala    R."  up ts 

dim  I'aee,  serves  to  dispel  the  d  ubl  which  the  travel 
ler  generally  entertains  ns  to  whether  this  ean  be  the 
noted  Seala  or  not.  Having  prefaced  thus  much  ol 
the  outsell',  let  ns  go  through  tho  numcrousdoorways 
into  the  low  stud. led  eon  idor.  then  bouse 

proper.     Your  first  impression  on    entering    is  likely 
to  bo  tho  correct  and  lasting    one,    namely,   that    the 
theatre  is  very  large.     Elegant  il    is  not,   and 
farthest  removed  from  classic.      It    is  a    very 

large  theatre,  pretty  well  upholstere  1,  a:. 
ty  of  gilt  and  white  contrast  to  give   a   slu 
when    illuminated.     The  its    are, 

however,  of  the  very  best  and  always  in  tasto.  The 
operas  arc  nut  on  the  stage  in  the  very  best  manner 
The  attendan  illy  good,  though  the   house  is 

full  only  on  occasion  of  a  new  opera,  the  inti  rest  for 
which  Hags  alter  the  first   tew  nights. 

An  Italian  audience  is  peculiar.     I    doubt    if  any- 
where else  one  could  hear  like  expressions  of  appro- 
bation or  displeasure   bestowed  upon  sit 
Italians  are  so  familiar  with  their  native    music  that 
they  ean  and  do  follow  note  tor  note    whatever    may 
he  sung.     A  false  note  or  a  poor  tone    brings   down 
a  storm  of  hisses.     Most  of  them   carry    whistles   in 
their  pockets  or  attached  to  their  watch   guards,     li 
the  singet  continues  to  do  ]  lorly,  these    ■vhistl 
brought  ini  '                 on,  and  such  a  storm    ol 
ling,  hissing,  booting,  cri  igh,"  "go 

"dog,"  "bow-wow,"  cannot  be  heard  outside 
Italy.  This  is  what  they  call  here  a  ■'.■  i.  The 
pen  fails  to  do  justice  to  such  a  scene  of  not  and  dis- 
order. At  a  recent  performance  of  /  i  M  .an 
opera  by  Verdi,  the  bas  o  ann  m  ed  him  elf  • 
denly  taken  ill.  an  I  begged  the  in  lalgence  of  the 
audience  for  that  evening.  Instead  of  showing  him 
indulgence,  they  hooted  him  oil'  the  stage  after  the 
tii-i  act.     All  tlii-  and  m i!n'  -ni:;'i'  has  to  endure 


in  Italy.  The  very  best  artists  do  not  escape  the 
hisses  if  momentarily  indisposed.  One  great  source 
of  annoyance  in  the  Seala  is  the  incessant  loud  con- 
versation and  laughing  ;  gentlemen  readme,  tic  even- 
ing papers  sold  on  the  spot ;  many  drinking  cham- 
pagne or  eating  S-es  in  the  boxes,  with  here  and  there 
a  would-be  connoisseur  -bowing  hi,  prowess  and  an- 
noTiiig  his  neighbors  by  humming  aloud  the  aria 
sung  upon  the  stage,  always  a  beat  or  two  in  advance 
One  could  almost  imagine  one's  self  in  a  cafe- 

If  tho  opera  in  Milan  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sample 
for  Italy  in  general,  then  opera  in  Italy  is  a  grand 
humbug.  One  lose- all  patience  with  such  people 
and  begs  to  know  where  their  manners  are.  Little 
can  be  said  of  music  without  the  pale  of  opera.  In 
short  there  is  none.  ( Ipera  everywhere.  The  thi  me 
for  conversation  in  the  cafe  is  opera  and  singers,  their 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  ;  whether  the  performance 
ot  last  night  was  meritorious  ;  whether  Mongini  sang 
his  high    i'   with    head    or   falsetto ;    whether    Sass 

!  not  have  sung  this  phrase  in  this  fashion,  and 
that  phi  ther  ;   finding  fault  with    tie    i 

able  vol  c  ol  this  I'M'::.1  'a  ol  the  '  liorus,  and  praising 

the  fine  voi f  that  one;  analyzing  the  whole  thing 

from  I-  .  end  in  general    and  in    particular. 

( ipera   everywhere.     People   in    the  ing   it. 

nothing  else  is  ground  from  the  hand-organs,  and 
only  operatic   an  u  sis    and   for 

'1 
it.     They  hear  it  in  private  i 

i  anything  else.      .They   ore 
ni  te  even  of  the oi  ■   1  if   any   membei 

of  the  ot   he  ;ti  a  fa  i  m  his  part  well,  ! 

to    uft'ei  tho  never  lading  penalty  of  hisses      A 
nights  since  ot       I  the  hoi  n   players  made  a  m 

ti   any  orchi  stra, — a 
tot  I  the  whole  i  went  into   , 

of  "oh,"  concludit      ■■■    b    hisses.     Tho   members  of 
pora   trou]  i  I  til 

'     ■•'  '     navel     from 

place  to  place.     Tin 

here,  but  I 

for  a  better  field  lis  in  offer  them. 

nown.  A 
grand  cathedral  liko  that  of  Milan  should  hue  <].,■ 
means  ai  sal  t"  produ 

appro;  1  h,    both    P      I 

and  Catholic 

tic  mu  On  l 

trary  it  1  1.      If  any   r 

be  presi  l  it 

:    heir 
part  singing 
our  own  i  way  I 

meaning  iff.     Can  v.  ■ 

.  multi] 

of  church 

believe  in  the  strict  I  ion    of    that    day  ; 

theii  minds  wei  ''is   tilded  to  adopl  a-,  their  own   the 

rigid.  ' 

una'  ;   they  ;:■  re  I  Bible  had 

one,  i     '  :  ■          i ,  (1  ■             li   they 

should  strictly    a  i:  I  'heir    1  -  -     this 

from  e\  a  certain   so.: 

truth  in  the  old  style  of  the  two  centuries  pr< 

our  own  ;  a    convi  tion    which    convinces. 

these  old  mo   '         I  irch    Sty  le,  bales';  ina    we  -  lie 

first  to  establish  a  reputation  whicl 

,i 
lie  was  the  greati  tho   t        crs    of   the    Roman 

'  ;  lime!, 
the  te  n  her  of  !'  music   was    sung    a 

occur  w  ha!'".  •  g.      ,.\ll 

the  e  ns  of  Pal 

lor  the    iveet,  sentimental  stylo   of  mo  1  rn    i  ■ 
music.     Al  ■  and    followers,  Xa- 

nini,  Allcgri,  M  rales  and  Gallus,  who  still  kept  in 
the  path  of  their  master,  though  themselves  more 
modern,  arc  now  almost  unkn  iv  u.     1' 


the  halls  of  the  Sisiin  i  at  Rome  can  these,  old  masters 
still  he  heard  a  cup<  '.la,  and  tins  tOO  only  on    rare    OC- 

ea  ions 

With  the  invention  and  development  of  opera,  this 

four  to  sometimes  twenty-four  part  song  gradually 
gave  way  to  melody  and  solo  singing  with  instrumen- 
tal aeeoinp-'iniinent,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  main 'feature  of  the  church  service.  That  the 
organ  and  orche  tra  were  an  immense  gain  music  al 
ly,  need  not  be  dwelt  neon.  That  these  in  them 
selves  had  no  part  in  bringing  church  music  to  its 
present  condition  we  have  evidence  enough  in  the 
"Passion  Musik,"  "Grosse  Messe,"  "Magnificat," 
and  numerous  Cantatas  of  Sebastian  Bach.  This 
grand  old  master,  king  of  all  the  intricacies  of  coun- 
terpoint and  form,  a  man  of   the    strongest    religions 

con\  a  tion  !,  'A  ho  went   to  the    Bible  for  his  inspiration 

and  believed  implicitly  its  truths,  this  Sebastian  Bach 
breathed  into  his  works  his  own  lofty  soul,  and  has 
left  to  i he  world  choral  compositions,  which  for  gran- 
deur, depth,  pathos  and  sublime  inspiration,  have 
never  her  n  excelled  bj  nn  .  othei  m  i  iter  "  Wi  m  die 
A       ■    '  ■     /  /  ...     Kunst." 

"His  life  is  a  great  art,  to  whom  Art  is  life,"  said 
Bach.  No  am-!  has  exemplified  this  more  than  he. 
His  whole  life  v.:..  a  eon-inn  devoti  in   in  music  and 

m.     lb-  n. '\    r  wrote  I         tain  tin 

of  h;s  fellow  men,  hut  to  glorify,  through    his  divine 

art,  the   Creator,  to  interpret  whose  teachings  ho    be- 

lieved  him-'   ■  I    from    Heaven.      A    nearer 

laintance  wiih  Bach's  works  discloses   ever   new 

hidden  beauties,  and  a     tenderness    of   feeling    united 

a  ittirc,  -lie',  a-  ii"   other  wi  iter  of 
chinch  music  has   ever   manifested.      Handel    never 
had  such  convictions.     More  secular  in  his  ways  and 
■  :  than  Bach,  he   took    another    di- 
in  le-  oratoi  ios.      With  all  tl  leur  the 

Handel  are  not  always  without  a  certain 
on    of   which    is    to    be 
even  ;-  no'    tree   from 
it.     In  som.  the  themes  hai e  been  taken  note 

note  from  n  many  years  ngo  on  an- 

other and     '  111  till  y 

a      ■  f   religious    inspiration. 
Handel    like    many    Italian  masters,  wrote    not  only 
-  a.    well,  and  the  two  styles 
.  ict      Thi.   was  especially 

: :      lei,  wl       ivi  ......        .. 

Mozart   i 
hi-  /.'"■         and  Masses  is  jit  I  as  little  a  church  com. 
,'cn  in  his  "C       '  ' '         '" or  in 

hi-   Masse  ■        N  >t\\  el. -landing    lis       ..■  m 

mmon   with 

t  case  in  poinl    l< 

of  i  luirch  mu  ic,  namely,  that    it 

■  indent  stylo  ;   fmlh. 

rough  all    the    various    stages 

c-foi  illation,  and  has  absorbed  all    the    operatic 

and    I. Haal;'  '         .  a    ;.|  , o  al.  a!    in    Illll-ic.       This 

'  ially  true    of   t  'aiholie    countries.      The    only 

( lei  many,    where    they    still 

.'■';;!     old   style.     '  lalholic    Germany 

hi:::  tion  "f  romantic 

though  not  ■  as  Italy  an  I  France. 

Another  parti   I    exi  ''.'en    is    the    better    English 

:i     ;  Till  '  "f  *  '"-1:1.     a!      limes    SO 

fine,  yet  hi  ly  too   often. 

in  America  no  exception  can  It    ;-  really 

o]    ra,    which  is 

!  up  to  our  e  persons    who  can- 

not oi  will  nol  compose  suitable  mi. sic,  nor  draw 
ii  :  mu  tic  exhaust  less  supply  to  be  had  in  the  old  I  inl- 
and cantatas.     Ii  i-   a 

and  ]  for  our  musical    future  in  Bos- 

ton that  1         '  '1    Haydn    Si  cii  I  j    I;..-    com- 

iii.  i  ■  id  the  -in  l'.  '  ■•  singers  will 

love  it  more  the  !.,  tter  acquainted  they  become  with 
it.     May  ti.  ear    at    baud    when    we    shall 

have  ei   ■     ,'eai        a  never  I  liling   event,   the    Saint 

i  '  i  '  ■  .    h,  as     well     as     the     1  dutiful 

'. 
I  intended  to  speak    of    the  Italian  opera    as    c  itn- 

i  man  and  French,  hut  more  in   an- 
other I"  o 
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Theodore  Thomas's  "Symphony  and  Popu- 
lar Concerts." 

A  whole  season  of  orchestral  music  crowded 
into  a  week!  It  shows  how  great  an  interest  is 
Cell,  here  now  in  music  of  this  order,  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  twelve  Symphony  Concerts  of 
tlie  Harvard  course  tin'  Music  Hall  could  be  fill- 
ed fur  seven  successive  evenings,  and  an  alter- 
noon  besides,  by  eager  listeners  to  the  admirable 
orchestra  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  to  programmes  so 
abounding  in  good  things,  if  also  mingled  with 
things  strange  and  questionable,  as  the  follow- 
ing : 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  5. 

Overture,  "Leonore.'1    No    3 Beethoven, 

Concertstuck Weber. 

Miss  Anna   Mehlig. 
Symphonic  Poem.     "Tasso."     Luno.itoe  Triinfo.. Liszt. 

Overture,  "William  Tell" Rossini. 

Trneumerei Schumann. 

L' Invitation  ;i  la  Danse Weber. 

Instrumentation  l>v  Hector  Berlioz. 

Piano  Solo Chopin. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 
Ma  roll  Trill  mphale.     ''Schiller" Meyerl r. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Aprils. 

Vorsplel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg".  ..Wagner. 

Adagio.  "Prometheus" Beethoven. 

Concerto  in  A  minor.     Op.  Til Schumann. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 

S ind  Part  of  the  dramatic  Symphony,  "Romeo  et 

Juliet."    Op.  17 ' .' Berlioz. 

Borneo  Beul.    Tristesse.     Concert  et  Bal.    Grand  Fete 
chez  Capulet. 

Symphony  Xo.  5,  C  minor.     Op.  G7 Beethoven. 

TJiwsday  Evening,  April  7. 

Ein  Musikalisches  Cbaracterbild.     "Faust."     Op.  68 

Rubinstein. 

Concerto  No.  1,  in  F,  minor.     Op.  11 Chopin. 

Mips  Anna  Mehlig. 
Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain" Berlioz. 

Overture,  ' 'Strnengee" Meyerbeer. 

Theme  and  Variations.     "Kaiser  Franz']."     (Austrian 

National  Hyinn) Haydn. 

String  Orchestra 
Scherzo.     ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream".... Mendelssohn. 

Piano  Solo.     "Faust  Waltz." Liszt. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 
Gapriccio  Brillante  sur  le  Theme,  "Jota  Arsgonesa" 

Glinka. 

Friday  Evening,  April  S. 

Suite  in  Canon  form.     Op.  10 J.O.Grimm. 

Allegrocon  brio,  Andante  lento,   Tempo  di  Minuetto, 
.  Allegro  risoluto. 

String  Orchestra 
The  Solo  Quartet,  by  lb  -r-    Thco   Thomas,  C.  Matzka, 

Fr.  Ilciinnann,  and  Fr.  Pfeifenschneider. 
Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  ol  '"Medea'1.    .  .Cherubini. 

I'm  ice  i  to  No.  4,  in  G.     Op.  55     Beethoven. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 

Symphony  No.  i,  in  D  minor.      Op.  120.  ....  .Schumann. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  April  9. 

Symphony  in  11.  No.  504,  Koechel Mozart 

Adagio.     Allegro,  Andante,  Presto. 

Concerto  No   3,  in  C  minor.     Op   37 Beethoven. 

1.  Allegro  eon  brio.     2.   Largo.     3.  Hondo. 
Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 

Festival  Overture.     Op.  50 Yolkmann. 

Traeumerei Schumann. 

Polonaise.    "Struensee" Meyerbeer. 

Piano  Solo.     "Taunh'auser  March" Liszt. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 
Symphonic  Foem.    "Les  Preludes."    (Latnartiue). . Liszt. 

Saturday  Evening,  April  9. 

Overture     "Oheron" Weber. 

Air  and  Gavotte    Bach. 

Scherzo.      "Reformation  Symphony" Mendelssohn, 

Air  Vane.     Solo  for  Trombone Beer. 

Mr.  F.  Leetsch. 
Torchlight  March,  No.  3.      C  minor Meyerbeer. 

O  .-crtnre.     "Tannh.luser" Wsgner. 

S  'renade Haydn. 

Wiltz.     "On  the  beautiful  blue  Danube" Strauss, 

irio  for  French  Uorns  and  Trombone Berguiann. 

Messrs    Sehnvt7,,  Lotze  and  T.eetsrh. 

Po  ka  Mazurka.    "Ein  llers  und  ein  Sinn."  ( 

Polka.     "Kiugesendet."  J... Strauss. 

luarche  Hongroite.     "lUkoczy" Berlioz. 


Sunday  Evening,    April  10. 

Svmphonv,     No.  1.11  Hat.     Op.  38 Schumann. 

FruhlingsPhantasie.     Op.  23 Oado. 

For  Vocal  Quartet,  Piano  and  Orchestra 

1.  Allegro  nioitcralo  e  sostennfo.       '2     A  llcgro  molto  0 
<  on  fUOCO.       3     Allegro   \  n 

Misses  L.  Gates,  A    S.  ftvan,  Messrs.    A.  Kreissmann  and 

0.    Se.hraubstildter 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig  and  Orchestra. 

Overture.      "  Freisrhiitz" Weber. 

Erlkbnig Schubert. 

Mr.  August  Kreissmann 
Allegro  Vivarp  J  No  3,  9,  and  10, 

Adagio — Allegro  Molto.   [    from  the  Prometheus  Music. 

Allegro,  Pastorale.  )  Op    13. 

Beethoven. 
Piano  Solos  :  a.  "Soiree  lie  Vienne.".  ..  .Schubert  —  Liszt, 

b.  "L;i    Campanplla" Liszt. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 
Torchlight.  March,  No.  1,  iu  B  Bat Meyerbeer. 

Monday  Evening,  April  11. 

Suite  in  C       Op,    Till Raff 

1.  Introduction  and  Fugue.     2.  Mnnuett.    3.  Adagietto. 
I    Scherzo.     3.   March. 

Concerto,  No.  1,  E  fist Liszt. 

Miss  Anua  Mehlig. 

Overture.     "Midsummer  Night's   Dream".  .Mendelssohn. 
Orchestra. 

Fantasie  for  French  Horn Scbmitz. 

Mr.  Henry  Schmidt 

Waltz.     "Morgenhiitter  " Strauss. 

Allegretto  from  the  8th  Svmphonv Beethoven. 

Polka  Mazurka.  I  "  Ann  in  Arm."  I 

Polka  Francaise.        |  "  'S  giebt  nur  a  Kaiserstadt."    I 

Strauss. 
Overture      "Rienzi" Wagner. 

Before  discussing  these  programmes  we  should 
remark  that  this  was  the  second  visit  of  the 
Thomas  Orchestra.  In  October  last  they  came 
preluding  to  our  winter  season,  as  they  have  just 
now  given  us  the  postlude.  Then  they  gave  fivf> 
performances.  This  makes  twenty-five  orchestral 
concerts  heard  in  Boston  in  the  six  months  from 
October  29  to  April  11. 

But  we  must,  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  an  es- 
sential difference  between  the  regular  Symphony 
Concerts  which  have  formed  the  staple  of  our 
season,  anil  such  skirmishing,  occasional  visitations 
as  these  last,  however  brilliant ;  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  spirit,  motive,  character,  as  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  coming.  The  former  may  be  less 
brilliantly  equipped,  less  exceptionally  perfect  in 
performance,  less  attractive  to  the  crowd,  less 
dazzling  with  novelties,  and  yet  be  better  con- 
certs in  the  true  artistic  sense.  That  is,  they 
may  be,  and  they  generally  are,  more  purely 
feasts  of  Art,  and  leave  more  of  the  impression, 
of  the  spirit,  influence,  and  (so  to  speak)  religion 
of  true  Art  behind  them.  Means  and  manner  of 
performance  arc  much  in  all  Art  occasions;  but 
the  spirit,  the  motive  of  the  occasion  counts  in  the 
long  run  fur  more.  Concerts  given  fir  the  mo- 
tive mainly  of  celebrity  or  gain  ;  concerts  which 
cater  to  general  desires  and  appetites,  rather 
than  to  real  taste  (which  can  be  very  catholic)  ; 
concerts  which  aim  to  draw  full  houses  for  the 
time  being,  by  creating  a  sensation, — though  they 
excel  perhaps  in  means  and  execution, — never  in 
the  long  run  leave  as  fine  and  deep  an  impres- 
sion, nor  are  they  as  purely  enjoyable,  nor  as 
sweet  in  the  memory,  as  thos?  of  which  the  mo- 
tive is  purely  artistic  and  which  minister  in  the 
first  place  and  directly  to  the  higher  taste  sup- 
posed to  be  already  formed  and  needing  to  be 
made  sure  of  its  due  round  of  opportunities. 
These  latter  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  with 
the  classical  "Philharmonic"  concerts  so-called, 
and  the  Conservatory  concerts  of  Taris,  Leipzig, 
&c,  their  object  being  to  conserve,  and  keep  ever 
bright  and  near  the  standard  of  true  Art  in  the 
immortal  masterworks  of  genius,  so  that  it  may 
not  get  lost  sight  of,  or  so  mixed  up  in  wearisome 
confusion  amid  louder,  more  importunate  and 
dazzling  things  as  to  cease  to  seem  like  itself  or 
pass  for  its  intrinsic  worth.     Their  aim  is  to  con- 


Foiidatc  .•mil  vitalize  a  certain  central  force  of 
pub lie  taste  and  trie  Art  feeling,  keeping  it,  amid 
all  the  babel  of  tongues  and  novelties,  undissipa- 
ted,  undistractcd.  One  must  be  wry  jealous  of 
such  opportunity  in  order  to  preserve  them. 
They  cannot  be.  made  sure  of,  permanently,  un- 
less they  are  organized  and  made  regular;  and 
this  implies  the  organizing  of  an  audience,  ai 
and  regular  and  loyal,  as  the  programmes  offered 
it  are  surely  to  be  trusted  fir  their  truth  to  Art 
and  to  the  soul's  siheerest  need  of  Art, — not  to 
the  whim,  the  curiosity,  the  prurient  passion  for 
excitement,  the  reigning  fashion  of  the  moment. 
We  want  something  that  shall  point  us  Orten  to 
the  stars;  fireworks  are  well  enough  too  in  llir-ir 
way:  but  which  can  we  best  afford  to  do  with- 
out? The  distinction  between  the  artistic  and 
the  virtuoso  character  is  one  not  too  commonly, 
and  yet  well,  recognized.  Now  there  may  be  a 
virtuoso  Orchestra  as  well  as  a  virtuoso  singer, 
violinist  or  pianist.  There  may  be  virtuoso  Con- 
certs of  Orchestral  music,  even  pressing  Bach  and 
Beethoven  into  their  kaleidoscopic  gallery,  as 
well  as  concerts  where  such  spirits  give  the  tone, 
not  excluding  every  other  element,  but  suffering 
none  to  come  into  disturbing  relations,  or  rather, 
into  unrelated  contiguity,  with  them. 

We  are  by  no  means  alone  in  looking  upon 
the  Thomas  concerts  somewhat  in  the  light  of  or- 
chestral virtuoso  concerts.  This  is  not  meant  as 
disparagement,  but  simply  in  the  sense  of  defini- 
tion, which  after  all  is  the  only  important  sense 
of  criticism.  Thankful  for  an  exceedingly  rich 
week,  in  which  there  was  a  vastdeal  to  enjoy  and 
much  to  learn,  we  are  of  those  who.  after  drink- 
ing thereof  to  the  full,  still  keep  the  sweeter  taste 
of  the  old  springs  which,  however  imperfect  in 
their  means  of  outlet,  have  still  refreshed  us  sea- 
son after  season  ;  for  to  them  we  are  indebted 
largely  for  the  power  to  enjoy,  to  learn  from,  to 
discriminate  among  the  not  always  brighter 
liquids  brought  us  now.  While  we  enjoy  and 
praise  mWch  which  the  stranger  brings,  we  must 
not  forget  our  loyalty  to  our  own  good  beginnings, 
nor  peril  all  we  have  achieved  through  persever- 
ance in  pure  effort,  by  suffering  our  interest  to  be 
drawn  hither  and  thither,  while  we  support  noth- 
ing permanent-  Attracted  by  our  success  a  host 
of  speculators  will  be  eager  to  rush  in  and  try  to 
build  their  tran-ient  fortunes  on  it.  Let  us  learn 
from  all  examples,  but  let  us  use  the  lesson  and 
the  knowledge  in  our  own  way,  still  cherishing, 
improving  on  what  has  been  well  begun. 

But  we  are  putting  the  moral  before  the  story.  Let 
us  make  haste  to  recognize,  as  fully  as  we  iliil  last  au- 
tumn, and  as  our  whole  musical  community  have 
done,  the  rare  excellence  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra, 
and  us  decided  superiority  to  our  own  or  any  ever 
heard  in  Boston, — for  as  to  Jullien's,  that  was  virtuo- 
so altogether,  and  ran  away  with  people's  senses 
just  when  we  were  in  a  fair,  hopeful  way  of  forming 
a  sound,  settled  taste  (in  the  "Germania"  times),  so 
as  to  set  ns  back  for  years,  indeed  until  a  new  on- 
ward current  set  iu  with  the  Symphony  Concerts 
only  live  years  ago. — All  that  we  found  admirable  in 
its  composition  then,  we  find  now  :  the  same  average 
excellence  in  all  the  instruments;  the  same  purity  of 
tone  in  each,  and  the  same  clear,  lively,  rich  ensem- 
ble,— a  euphony  of  the  whole  which  makes  the  tone- 
rr. asses  quickening  nnd  grateful  to  the  sense ;  the 
same  marvellous  precision  of  attack  and  accent ;  the 
same  light  and  shade,  the  vital  phrasing,  produced 
by  nicely  graduated  force  in  passing  from  one  tone  to 
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another,  and  hy  the  toning  down  of  instruments  in 
combination  in  fiivor  of  the  one  which  ought,  to  speak 
the  most  significantly;  thesnme  general  perfection, 
clearness  and  effectiveness  of  rendering  in  even  kind 
of  music.  All  this,  with  some  increase  of  numbers 
since  last  Fall  (hy  die  addition  of  our  M<  ndi  ' 
Quintette  Club,  and  u  few  more  of  our  orchestra), 
bringing  the  whole  up  to  nearly  sixty.  We  think  of 
the  sound  physique  of  such  an  orchestra,  as  if  it  were 
:i  splendid  animal,  with  every  limb  and  muscle  CQiial 
|y  developed,  trained  to  vigorous,  free  play.  No  such 
thing  as  :i  lame  or  feeble  execution  of  iiny  piece 
seemed  possiblo  with  it.  Everything  was  certain  to 
go  well. 

Tr  was  much  to  have  it  shown  to  us  so  palpably 
what  a  good  orchestra  can  be,  what  beautiful  results 
from  choice  materials  in  tit  combination,  continually 
trained  to  work  together.  Foi  the  stimulus  ol  sni  Ii 
example  given  to  our  own  musicians,  if  for  nothing 
more,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas,  Already  we 
have  seen  the  improvement  in  our  Symphony  pcr- 
foi  mances.  [ndci  d  the  difference  between  the  two 
orchestras  in  the  rendering  of  the  classical  Sympho- 
nies and  Overtures  is  not  so  great     except    in    point 

of  euphony  and,  so  to  say,  the  physiq f  the   thing 

. — in  point  of  interpretation  not    o  great — as  one  might 
expect  from  such  superior   means.     The   "Leon ore" 
Overture  has  been  made  fully   as  impressive  in  our 
own  concerts.     The  poetry  and  meaning  of  those  four 
Symphonies  1ms  been  quite  as  well  brought    home  to 
us.      But    the    C-minor  of    Beethoven    did   ring    out 
superbly  this  lime,  and  indeed  was  gloriously  render- 
ed.    The  Titanic  f  the  basses  in  the  Scher- 
zo wns  more  boldly  and  distinctly   outlined,    aftei    n 
Michel  Angclesquc  fashion,  than  wc  have  ki  o 
fore     Tin-    brass,    refreshing!)    pure    and    sura 
strong,  w.is  perhaps    too    prominent    nt    times,    both 
here  and  in  the  Schumann  Svmj  honics,    wliii  h    also 
were  extremely  well  played.     (  hicc  or  twice   a  quca 
tion  of  reading  might  lie  raised  :  for  instanco   the  an 
nouncing  of  the  theme  ol  the    I  ifth    Symphony,  the 
first  three  notes,  with  sue!]  marked  emphasi«, 
a  time  twice  as    low  as  the  general  movement  of    the 
piece.     1  >onbt!es6   it    was   done   bi  cause    Bcei 
said  :  "So  knocks  Fate  at  the  door  ;"  hut  il    he 
intended  the  three  knocks  to  be  exceptionally  ei   phn 
sized,  be  would  have  marked  it  so  . 
tion  is  excited  more    if   the    raps    arc  first    beard    as 
if    incidentally    and     nnsus]  leaving     their 
dread  import  to  be  found  out  as  the  theme    dcv< 
No  classic  rendering  on  the  whole     ecmed   to    us  so 
fresh  and  perfect  as  that  of   Mozart's   Symphony  in 
I ).     The  "I  ►heron"  and  "Ki<                'and  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  0*  crtures  of  course  were  suited 
for  tli is  orchestra.     But  the  finest  rcvchitioi 
sense    and    feeling,    were  those    selectioi  ■ 
"Prometheus"    music,   esp  cialh    the    Adagio   with 
harp,  and  in  which  Bergncr's  'cello  sings  the 
with  such    ex  [ire--.;  .n,    and    that    introduction    from 
<  !hei  ul.ni:'>    "  M  idea,"    sublime     in    its    sim] 
These  are  elmiee  additions  to  our  concert    stock,  and 
the  renderings  wore  all  we  could  wish.     To  these  we 
may  add  two  ol   the  works  by   new  men,  namely  the 
■  by  Raff  and   Grimm.     The  latter,  for  strings 
only,  pleased    i    I  est,  us  h  ivint>   so  much  quiet  unaf- 
fected music  in  i;  ;  the  solo  quartet  was  lovch      Rufl 
uses  all  the  instruments,  and  his  work  is  stran 
novel ;  a  well  wrought  and  elaborate,  though    bard  I) 
an  inspiring  fugue  succeeds  the  introduction  ;  in   the 
othi  r  movements  there  is  great  varietv  and  charm  of 
fancy.     The  <  ►verturo  by  Volkmann,  too,  if  not 
inal,  yet  impressed  us    musically,    as    a    spontaneous, 
wholesome  work. 

The  above,  with  two  or  three  more  short,  familiar 
classical  selections,  and  the  ri  cl  tssical   Con- 

certos, about  sums  up  the  purely  and  sincere)}  <  • 
portion  of  these  concerts.     Hut  all  this  was  mis 
without  much  rhyme  or  reason,  (except    in    Friday's 
Coin  :rt),with  elements  incongruous  ;  bewildering  and 


startling  specimen*'  of  modern  music   of  <  ■■      !    n  !.  i 
chief  effect  on  us,  we  must  say,    is    to    make    us   feel 
unmusical, — distracted,  discontented,  and   not  nearei 
Heaven,  as  true  music  should  ;  for  music  is  not  mu 
sie  if  there  be  not  some  religion,  some    - 
and  soul's  peace  in    it. 

And  heir*  again  wc  thank  Mr  Thomas  foi  u 
opportunities  to  hear  for  once  so  many  of  the 
boasted  miracles  op  men  of  anew  kind  of  get 
Wo  think  our  public  has  learned  something  !n  it  ;  that 
the  curiosity  of  man v  has  been  quickly  satisfied  and 
in  a  way  not  much  expected  by  some ;  and  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  nor  so  strong  a  pressure 
upon  the  managei  of  tho  Symphony  Concerts  to 
have  !,i-/t  and  Berlioz  i  i  ■!  W  igncr  brought  into  the 
■  tmmes,     Tl  ■■   .1/  V       pic]  was  found 

dreary  and  uncdifj  ing  ;  the  P;  A       rio,  c  nn 

ing  right  after  it,  was  heavenly  peace  The  "Ro 
mco  and  Juliet,"  the  "  ( larnival  "  of  Bcrl  wci 
trying    to     the    nc.i  •  --       Liszt's     "'1  ■•■  ;f!i   its 

straining  aftet  Rfra  igc  surprises,  its    tantalizing  way 
of  starting  interesting    themes    and    then    snatching 

them  away  amid  fierce    storm   and   uproar,    bi 

bvevy  proi  ug  every  hope,   of  peaceful  and 

continuous  musical  contcntmi  nt,  l 

the  mn  ic  of   disti  i 
Rubinstein's  "Faust"    portraiture  had    more   ol 
coi  tent  in  it  than  mn  .         \nd  in    the    noisy  Fa 
iiinze,"  &  :.,  of  Mcyoi  fcxtra\ 

aganec  ;  think  of  that  solo  on  the    hi         1 1 

■  fully  well  played  to  all  in   tones 
as  big  round  as  a  hogshead  '     Surely  it  was    n 

of  the  orchesl  way  i 

i  t,  t h  at  t hese 

a  few    pcrsoi         C  imp   ■   il    «  ith    t]  i  m    the    Si 

■  ■ 

<  h  i  oiii  se  i 
ed  little  studies  ol  ■■   [he  "Ti  aura 

liarmin  f  to  i 

A  great  clement  ol  strci  gth  in    these  coni  en 
mo  playing  of  M        "  1 1 

.   ,    <     . 

I 
an  1     si      ■  Chopin,    Seh  inert     I 

including  two  of  exceeding  cl  I     u  •■ 
•'  '     W  .      "     an  1     "Tannh 

■  the  month  from  her  •         nee  in    B  >s- 

markahlc  young    artist  1    here 

I  the  whole  roi 
rcatest  by  Beethoven,  the  two  by  * 
s.  bumann,  -:.  ■  I  time 

and  the  one  in  F    lat  by  1    -  ' 

This  last  - 

wc   ever 
sition  ■    ■  t range  sort   of  lnt<  n  st, 

enrious  on  the  wl         i  utiful.      [in 

uninviting  si  ■/:   of  them      tn  the 

wind  ;    and  which  as  obstinately  keeps  rcturninj 
pite  gentler  promises  of  S]  ring;  t1  en  i  delicate 

and  sprightly  fancy  in   the  gypsy  middle  movement 
wil!)  the  accent  mat  ked   by    the  triangle  ;  and  |  ■ 
the  whole  thine  ends  =0    ingularly  like  the  Overture 
to   Tan  .  tures  whether  la  ?t  <]\<\ 

I  11  mpliment  to  his  fi  ien  i  Wagner. 

The  young  pianist  was  singularly    ;      •  y     i     I    efiec 
tive  in  all  hei   ii  tei       ta    t>\      m     I    n  in  tin   E-minor 
1    I  h   ■     ■  ■  ■  s  in  that  of  Schu- 

mann, though  admirable  there.  The  chart 

mee  never  wears  out;  so  absolutely  faultless  in 
the  execution,  so  full  of  vitality  and  of  the  soul  of 
music  too,  ::  is  a:  fi  c  h  after  \  ou  hai  c  heard  it 
every  day  for  week  ;,  as  it  was  in  the  first  he: 

[Here  Printer  cries  "All  full!"  ami  so  the  rest 
must  wait,  including  (we  regret  to  say)  the  record  of 
Miss  Sterling's  fine  success  as  well  as  Mr.  Whitney's, 
in  EL 
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BAcn's     Passion    Mobic    (St.    Mamiikw)    is- 
London.     The   Orch   '.  i  of  April  the  fol- 

lowing : 

The  sixth  oratorio  was  held  on  Wednesday   last  at 
Exeter  Hull,  where  was  given  the  greni  "  Passfone" 
of  Sebastian  Bach  to  n  crowdi  tl  and  highly  interested 
audience.     To  Mr,  I  'ummings  was  assigned  tho  nar- 
■  i  ortion  of  the  gospel,  and    this  gi  ntlcman   has 
much  raised  himself  in  the  good  opinion   ol    lovers  of 
gi  ml  tasti    and  blameless    vocalization  by   the  admir 
able  way  in  which  he  fulfill'  d  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him.     Mile    Drasdil    with    the  contralto  music,  some 
eh  is  most  difll  'nit,  if  not  app  ilbng,  and  by  her 
great     earnestness    and   pathos,   produced     a    justly 
■i       The    soprano  music  fell  int< >  tho 
hand-  of   Mme     Rudi  rsdoi If,  and    was   given    in  her 
usual    car  Fill    and   artistic    manner,      The   bass   was 
represent  cl    bv  Mr    L'*wis    Thomas,  and   well   rcprc- 
cntc  1       Tin   ■■■    ole  i  I  the  gospel  history  told  for*  ibly 
i  m  the  ;  the   hymns  were  re- 

ci  ived  with  warm   svmpathv,  and  the   terse,  pictorial 
ehorn  ■     i        '  rtv  and  con-tant  applause,      Tho 

meditation    music,   much    of  which  was    wide!-     ■■ 
w  .i-    i  eeoived    with   a  an  I     lymputhy 

■  ■  i  Lion  of  this  great    work    a-  an 

Ii  as  to  ren  li  r  an  y  ex- 

cis  ion    in   future   in  The  "  Pii  ■    l 

"Vc  ligl  ■     ye  thm   l<    -  "  came  like  electricity, 

■..  encored  ami  1  tumults  of  ap- 

prnh  ition       The  openin ■■    cli  n  us  In- r  most  ol    its  line 

:   from    ■■  in  l  of  due  division   ol   the 

1       .'  ung  in  another  part 

I  cni   igh    vifc  done  to   render  it  de- 

■  '.'  ;  hould    he  :iri  annu- 
al prcformance  and    given  in  a  wnv    bevond  remark, 

;■■  to   Mr    Bsi  nhy  for  the  high  char- 
acter of  l  rfoi  mances  an  11 
.   tor 


I  '  'ontinti  ition  of  the  programmes  of  the 

1  ■   !  i         crts : 

,  Feb.  24       Schumann's    fourth    Sy in- 
fra m    I  laydn's    '■(  Ircation," 
!        Mm  fahn  of  ( !ai  Isrnbe  ;   < 'oncerto 
r  ^  Oollcn  lann,  first    time,  plaved 

hy  r.mi!  Meg   r,    meml        ol    the   orchestra,  —  Ptiilu- 
dium  for  Violin  solo,  by  .1    S    Bach,  orchestrated  by 
Stor,  the  ^*>!"  part  played  in   unison  bv  eighteen  vio- 
' '  ■  "  Barber"  ;   Adagio  fi  r 

Clarinet,   M  j  layed    hy    Hen-    Landgraf; 

by     Fi  I      Mm  jahn  :  a)    Rom  mz  i 
f\>>m  Tied;  's    "  M  '■■,     Brahms  .    b)    "I  >ns 

■■  ro  •■  Freysi  hut?!." 
.   ' '  ■       3      Kyi  ic  and  ( Iloria  from  the 
■  R    i'    Rich  tor,  under  the  direction 
I      no    (  Vmiri  to,    bv 
I": '    Louise  IlauOe       ~  ■•  ■  in  Canon   form,  by 

J.  0    Grimm,     MS.,  first  I imc,   the  compi »sei  dheet- 
ing)  ;   I  .    for    I'.  -'■■'.    <  !hi  i  us   and    Orel 

1 '  ven. 

C       ■    '.    '  '  0       Ovei  'are  to  "Gei  i 

imann  ;   Aria  from    Mendelssohn's    "St     Paul," 
Hill  of  Schwerin  ;  ( lonecrtino  for 
•:  e  i-  '■■'   ,  by  J    C    Lobe   performed  by  Heir  ]:■, ■  -,■  ; 
Ri  ethi  ■'  "An    die   feme  to," 

sung  hy  Hen-  Hill  :   Romanza  for  the    Florn,    hv    F. 
ass,  played  by    Herr    Gum      rt       S  mgs  :    "Fln- 
1  bro,"   Schnmann,    and    "Ahendn 
C.  G.  I'  Gradner.— Suite,  \m   *_',  in  E  minor,    hv  F, 
1         ner     Intro  I,    and    Fugue,    Andante,    M  inuctto, 
Gigue^, 

And   here  are  the  program  I     I 

clas  of  four  Chamber   Concerts,    also   given    in    the 
ball  of  the  Ge  wand  hi 

I,  Jan.    15      The   "Kaiser"    Quartet   of   Haydn; 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  in  I*    flat,    Mo; 
B     '      ven*s     Se:  tet. — (Pi  :     Knj  ellmi  istcr 

I:   i'.  .;,■-.■  ■       i      ■  isters  David  and    !:■  m 

■     violins  ;   Hermann,  viola;  Hegar,  'cello     Storeh, 
double   bass;  Gensch,  clarinet;     Wi  n,    has- 

so  in  ;   I  tumperr,  horn  I 
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2.  Feb.  5.  Qunrtet  fur  strings,  in  A,  op.  41, 
Schumann;  Variations  for  pinno  nnd 'cello,  op.    17, 

in  1),  Mendelssohn  ;  Sextet  lor  siriiifrs,  op.  Is.  in  1! 
Hat,  Brahms;  Trio  in  It  flat,  op.  99,  Schubert. — 
(Frl.  Luise  I-Iauffe.  piano  ;  David  anil  llontgen,  vio- 
lins; Hermann  and  Haubold,  violas;  Hegar  and 
Pester,  'cellos.) 

.'!.  Ffli.  19.  Quartet  in  0,  op.  77,  Haydn;  Sona- 
ta for  Flute  and  figured  Bass,  by  Handel,  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  F.  David  ;  Quartet  in  C,  op.  59, 
Beethoven;  llinnuirl's  Septet. — (Reinecke,  piano; 
Rontgon  and  Haubold,  violins;  Hermann,  viola; 
Hegar,  'cello  ;  Barge,  ilntc ;  Ilinke,  oboe;  Gum- 
pert,  horn  ;   Storeh,  double  bass). 

4.  March  5.  The  whole  programme  from  the 
works  of  Beethoven  :  Serenade  for  violin,  viola, 
and  'cello,  op.  8,  (Marcia,  Adagio,  Menuetto,  Adagio 
and  Scherzo,  alia  Polacca,  Andante  con  variazioni, 
itarrin) ;  Andante  in  F,  for  piano ;  String;  Quartet, 
op.  131,  in  C-sharp  minor;  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  op. 
47,  for  piano  anil  violin). — (Reinecke,  David,  Ront- 
gen,  &c.) 

At  the  Theatre,  Schiller's  William  Tell  has  been 
given  with  an  overture  and  other  appropriate  music, 
composed  by  Reinecke. 

At  the  close  of  tiie  season  of  twenty  Gowandhaus 
Concerts,  two  extra  ones  were  given,  one  of  them  in 
memory  of  Moscheles,  when  Carl  Reinecke  perform- 
ed the  Sonate  Mcluncoliqitc  of  that  celebrated  compo- 
ser-pianist. 

The  members  of  Riedel's  Verein  lately  gave  a  fine 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis,  Op.  123. 
The  solos  were  taken  by  Mine.  Otto  (soprano),  from 
the  Royal  Opornhonse,  Dresden ;  Mme.  Krebs- 
Miehalesi  (contralto),  Dresden  ;  Heir  Rebling(tenor), 
of  the  Leipsie  Stadttheater ;  and  Herr  Von  Milde 
(bass),  from  Weimar.  Herr  David  played  the  violin 
solo  in  the  "Benedictus,"  and  Herr  Papier  presided 
at  the  organ. 

Moschei.tcs's  funeral  took  place  at  Leipsie  on 
the  13th  inst,  and  was  attended  by  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  bis  friends,  admirers,  and  pupils.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  service  in  the  bouse  of  mourning. 
The  Revs.  Herren  Ahlfeld  and  Valentiner  delivered 
impressive  discourses  in  memory  of  the  Deceased, 
while  the  students  of  the  Conservatory,  under  the 
direction  of  Heir  Reinecke,  sang  two  choruses  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  a  Requiem  by  Herr  Levi,  conduc- 
tor at  Oarlsruhe.  On  the  previous  evening,  flie  Uni- 
versity Vocal  Association  of  the  Pauliner  had  sung 
choruses  by  Mendelssohn  and  Gallus,  round  the 
coffin,  which  was  magnificently  decorated  with  laurels 
and  palms.  At  the  funeral,  tlio  Town  Council,  the 
Committee  of  the  Gewandhaus,  several  local  Associ- 
ation, etc,  were  represented  by  delegates.  All  the 
Professors  and  Students  of  the  Conservatory,  headed 
by  their  director,  Herr  Schleinitz,  attended  the  cere- 
mony. The  procession  was  opened  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Deceased  carrying  two  silver  laurel-wreaths,  pre- 
sented by  the  Conservatory  and  Miiller's  School  of 
Music,  palm-branches,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  At 
the  grave,  the  Thomaner  Choir  sang  something  ap- 
propriate, and  the  Rev.  Herr  Ahlfeld  pronounced 
the  benediction  over  the  coffin.  A  separate  musical 
funeral  ceremony  was  shortly  to  be  performed  at  the 
Conservatory. 

Herr  R.  Wagner  will  not,  after  all,  direct  the 
Beethoven  Festival,  at  Bonn  ;  so,  once  more,  have 
Virgil's  celebrated  lines,  beginning,  "Fania,  malum 
quo,  non  aliud  velocius  ullum,"  been  triumphantly 
verified.  The  report,  so  industriously  circulated,  that 
the  Committee  had  selected  the  chief  Prophet  of  the 
Future  to  preside  over  the  festival  about  to  be  got  up 
in  honor  of  the  great  composer  of  Fidelio,  turns  out 
to  he  nothing  more  than  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and 
a  snare.  The  Committee  have  unanimously  select- 
ed Herr  Ferdinand  Hillct  to  the  important  post.  Dr. 
Hillerwill  he  assisted  by  the  Towu  Musical-Director, 
Herr  von  Wasilewski. 

New  York. — The  Sin,  April  4,  has  the  following 
remarks  on  the  fifth  Philharmonic  Concert.  They 
only  make  us  more  contented  with  our  own  unsophis- 
ticated classic  programmes,  and  hardly  tempt  us  to 
put  by  our  Symphonies  in  favor  of  "Symphonic 
Poems." 


A  symphony  by  Liszt,  intended  to  give  expression 
in  music  to  some  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  scene 
written  of  by  1  >anto  in  his  great  poem,  was  played  on 
Saturday  evening,  at  the  Philharmonic  ( loncert.  The 
enterprise,  that  leads  the  directors  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic Society  to  give  these  modern  productions  is  com- 
mendable. It  is  easy  to  say  that  the,  symphonies  of 
the  old  masters  arc  better  and  more  enjoyable,  but  all 
musically  inclined  persons  are  anxious  to  know  what 
the  modern  men  arc  about,  and  the  wilder  and  the 
more  extravagant  the  music  they  write  is,  the  great- 
er naturally  is  the  curiosity  to  hear  it. 

The  music  of  Liszt  to  Dante's  "Hell"  and  "Pur- 
gatory" is  to  our  thinking  the  worst  that  the  compo- 
sers, of  this  school  can  do.  We  are  thankful  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  symphony  they  have  run  their 
course  to  its  very  end  and  exhausted  their  powers  of 
perversion.  Having  lived  through  that  hour  of  agony 
during  which  this  Symphony  lasted,  and  escaped  with 
reason  not  overthrown,  we  can  safely  bid  defiance  to 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  their  fellow  madmen  of  the 
school  of  the  future.  The  principle  on  which  this 
musical  monstrosity  was  constructed  was  evidently 
to  find  out  precisely  what  effects  the  best  composers 
had  made  use  of  to  produce  lovely  and  satisfying  re- 
sults, and  to  reverse  them.  It  was  like  playing  one  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  backward.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  necessary  that,  the  whole  composition  should  be 
made  tuneless,  and  in  the  next  place, -o  far  as  possible, 
it  was  to  set  time  at  defiance.  In  other  words,  the  ac- 
cent was  to  be  thrown  on  such  unexpected  parts  of 
the  beat  that  the  musicians  should  seem  to  be  playing 
in  one  time  and  the  conductor  to  direct  another.  The 
tortures  of  the  damned  were  to  be  illustrated,  and  this 
congenial  tiicme  gave  Liszt  a  famous  excuse  for  un- 
heard  of  bedevilment  of  his  orchestra.  Shrieks  from 
the  trumpets,  cries  of  shrill  anguish  from  the  picco- 
los, groans  of  distress  from  the  bass  tuba,  throbs  of 
pain  from  the  kettle  drums,  screams  of  sharp  torture 
from  the  clashing  cymbals,  yells  of  demoniac  rage 
from  the  trombones,  sighs  and  sobs  from  the  softer 
wind  instruments,  were  all  heard  at  once  in  a  wild 
carnival  of  discord,  and  as  a  climax  to  this  orchestral 
fury  the  violins  were  sent  wailing  and  complaining 
in  chromatie  intervals  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  musical  scale  till  it  seemed  as  though  Beelzebub, 
prince  of  devils,  must  have  stood  at  the  composer's 
right  hand  while  he  scored  this  work.  The  admirers 
of  Liszt  answer  such  suggestions  of  discord  by  tho 
reply  that  the  truer  this  statement  is  the  more  the  ge- 
nius of  the  author  is  demonstrated,  for  the  horrors  of 
the  nether  world  were  exactly  what  he  intended  to 
paint,  and  the  more  hideous  the  result  the  better  the 
picture.  The  wonder  is  that  Liszt's  familiar  spirit 
did  not  inspire  him  to  compose  for  each  class  of  in- 
struments in  a  separate  key.  The  effect  of  demoniac 
confusion  and  horror  at  which  he  aimed  would  then 
certainly  have  been  attained,  and  his  audience  sent 
howling  with  anguish  out  of  the  house.  Even  now  it 
is  not  too  late,  and  Mr.  Bergmann,  when  he  next 
performs  this  work,  might  have  all  the  violin  parts 
written,  say  in  the  key  of  C,  the  second  violins  in  C 
sharp  major,  the  violas  in  D  minor,  the  double  basses 
and  violoncellos  in  E  Hat,  and  so  on  through  the  ma- 
jor and  minor  scales.  The  doors  might  then  be 
closed  on  the  audience,  the  orchestra  tied  down  to 
their  seats,  and  all  the  clergymen  of  the  city  invited 
to  witness  the  result.  The  picture  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions that  would  then  he  presented  would,  beyond  a 
doubt,  strike  terror  in  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  sinner. 
In  fact, we  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  to  call  the 
obdurate  to  repentance  than  this  work  of  Liszt's,  for  if 
any  person  could  fully  be  brought  to  realize  that  his 
punishment  hereafter  would  consist  in  being  compell- 
ed forever  to  listen  to  the  symphony  that  we  heard  for 
an  hour  on  Saturday  night,  there  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  no  man  living  bold  enough  to  contemplate  un- 
moved such  a  doom,  or  who  would  not  at  once  take 
measures  to  be  rescued  from  so  terrible  a  fate. 

Mme.  Parcpa-Rosa  sang  Beethoven's  nohlo  aria, 
"Ah  Perfido,"  in  the  spirit  of  exaltation  in  which  it 
was  written.  Of  all  the  range  of  arias  written  in  the 
Italian  mode,  there  is  confessedly  none  more  lofty, 
noble,  dignified,  and  beautiful  than  this  effort  of  high- 
est inspiration.  The  great  wear  to  which  Madame 
Rosa's  voice  has  been  recently  subjected  was  appar- 
ent in  her  singing.  At  first  the  tone  wavered  ;  it 
was  not  that  steady,  round,  even  and  unerring  tone  to 
which  she  has  accustomed  her  audiences,  but  as  we 
have  said,  she  sang  the  aria  grandly  and  fittingly,  de- 
clining with  good  sense  the  encore  which  was  tendered 
her,  for  whaf  could  he  sung  after  this  song  that  would 
not  seem  frivolous  and  weak  '? 

Mr.  Carl  Rosa  played  with  great  delicacy  and 
skill  a  military  Concerto  by  Lipinski,  a  Pole,  who 
was  a  famous  violinist,  after  the  Paganini  school, 
forty  years  ago,  and  more  recently  conductor  at  the 
Roval  Theatre  at  Dresden,  but  a  feeble  composer. 
The  concert  closed  with  Von  Weber's  ever  charming 
"Euryanthe  Overture." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Chapel.     4.     B6  to  f.  J.  L,  Hatton.  35 

''Mi'hvav  up  yon  rooky  mountain, 

Peeps  a  chapel  o'er  the  plain  ; 

Underneath  by  mead  ami  fountain 

Sings  a  merry  shepherd  swam." 

The  Miller's  Daughter.     5.  .  E&  to  g.     Wiegand.  40 

"It  is  the  miller'*  daughter 
And  she  is  crown  so  dear, 
That  1  would  he  the  jewel 
That  trembles  at  her  ear." 

Like  the  Lark.     Duet  for  Soprano  and  Alto.     3. 

C  to  f.     Op.   174.  AbU  30 

Much  easier  than  many  of  the  foreign  duos. 

Ring  on,  Sweet  Angelus.     Duet.     4.     1)  to  d. 

Gounod.  30 
This   arrangement   renders    this    lovely  song   still 
more  attractive. 

Soldier's  Memorial  Day.     2.     E/>  to  eb. 

W.  0.  Perkins.  30 
Just  in  season  for  tb^  annual  day  set  apart  for  dec- 
orating the  graves  of  the  heroes  of  the  late  war. 

The  Requital.      ( Vergeltung).     5.    G  to  g  sharp. 

Blumenthal.  60 
■'Loud  roared  the  tempest,  fa" t  fell  the.  sleet, 
A  little  child  Anuol  passed  down  the  street, 
With  trailing  pinions  and  weary  feet." 

There's  rest  in  Heaven.     CIn  coeli  quies.)   3.  G 

to  e.  Ii-mdcgger.  30 

A  melody  which  breathe3  of  that  repose  for  which 
all  are  longing. 

Ave  Maria.     For  Soprano  and  Tenor.  3.    F  to  f. 

Foertsch.  30 
A  Catholic  soug  which  will  become  a  household   fa- 
vorite. 

Come  to  me,  I'll  comfort  thee.     (Die  Lante).  4. 

A  to  f  sharp.  C.  Keller.  40 

With  English  and  German  words. 

The  Light  at  Home.     Solo  and  Choras.     3.     G 

to  g.  Price.  £0 

A  bright,  cheerful  evening  home  song. 

The  Sweet  Voice  at  the  Door.  Song  and  Dance. 
3.     F  to  g.  Stontenburgh.  30 

"The  summer  sun  was  shining  fair 
An  I  went  o'er  the  lea.1' 

Poor  wounded  heart.     3.  B6  to  e  flat      Wettstein.  30 

Lines  of  the  poet  Moore,  set  to  consoling  music. 

Sleep,  sweetlv  sleep,  ruv  darling.  3.    Eft  to  e  flat. 

Pabst.  30 
A  lover's  serenade,  with  music  of  high  character. 

Instrumental. 

Ring  on,  sweet  Angelns.     6.     D.  Parker.  60 

A  transcription  of  Gounod's  celebrated  song. 

Silver  Waters.     Tremolo.     5.   G      J.  S.  Knight.  50 
Though  the  sheet-  is  black  with  tremolo   notes,   yet 
it  is  of  easy  execution. 

La  Chasse  Tnfernale.  4  hands.  Arranged  from 
the  Grand  Galop  Brilliant,  by  Kolling.  5. 
Bo.  Weh.  1.00 

Quite  equal  to  the   very   popular   '"Qui   Vive,"   by 
Gaoz. 

Beautiful  blue  Danube.    Waltz.     4  hands.  3.  D. 

Bissell.  35 

An  easy  arrangement  of  the  popular  Strauss  waltz. 

Booka. 

Partt  Dan'ces  for  Violin  an*d  Piaxo. 

Winner.  75 

With  this  book  a  miniature  orchestra  may  be  form- 
ed impromptu  for  a  pleasaut  evening  dance. 


Ardrevtations  — Decrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  ket/  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  O,  B  flat,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  The  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  itaht  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Mdsic  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  erpense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musir).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doubUt  these  rates. 
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The  Foundations  of  our  Present  Music. 
A    Lecture  delivered  before  the  Pupils  of  tin  Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory  of  Music, 
n  v  a.   A.   sen  Mil!'. 

Thesubjecl  of  this  lectureis:  The  Founda 
of  our  Present  Music.  Of  music  which,  in  our 
state  of  society,  accompanies  us  from  the  cradle 
to  the  bier,  filling  our  lives  with  joy  ami  beauty, 
participating  in  each  important  act  of  our  exis- 
tence with  its  sounds  of  compassion,  now  resound- 
ing loud  in  hymns  of  praise,  ami  then,  with  gen- 
tle, soothing  tones  allaying  pain  and  resolving 
grief  into  contentment;  of  music,  which,  of  all 
arts  the  latest  sister,  once  had  to  tread  the  rugged 
path  of  experiment,  of  hard  work  am!  study,  once 
needed  centuries  to  take  a  short  step  in  advance, 
though  now  we  hardly  would  suspect  the  laurel 
on  its  brow  to  have  been  nourished  wit!:  the 
sweat,  of  toil. 

Tn  endeavoring  to  trace  back  to  its  foundations 
the  proud  edifice  of  modern  music,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  natural  than  that  our  eye  slum!!  seek 
the  ancient  Greeks,  the  nation  above  all  others 
that  has  produced  in  marble  such  ideals  of  the 
human  form  as  sculptors  of  our  day  are  glad  to 
imitate,  but  have  not  •  the  nation  that 

has  left  us  a  legacy  in  poetry,  such  as  has  not 
been  reached,  for  childlike  truth  ami  natural- 
ness, in  theso  three  thousand  and  more  years 
since  Homer  wrote  or  rather  composed  his  .' 
that  nation  whose  dramatists  have  only  been  ex 
felled  by  Shakespeare  in  our  days.  Too  little 
has  remained  of  their  painting  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  their  powers  in  this  art.  [f 
we  may  trust  the  remnant  of  painting,  as  v,  e  find 
them  on  vases,  we  might  say  that  for  them  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  a  perfect  expri 
of  the  idea  of  beauty  in  this  art.  For,  how- 
ever beautiful  may  be  the  execution  of  the 
individual  figure  in  those  works,  the  art  of  group- 
ing, the  secret  of  comprehending  individual 
thought  in  a  perfect  unity  of  action  and  e: 
sion,  was  not  yet  accorded  them.  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this,  for  various  is  the  task  of  nations 
in  the  ever-changing  life  of  mankind,  and  not  at 
any  time  can  the  most  favored  of  mortals  accom- 
plish all  things. 

If  now  wa  turn  Our  eyes  to  music,  as  it  was 
practised  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  find 
that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  music  did 
not  exist  among  the  Greeks;  for  to  us,  music 
means  the  expression  of  feeling  in  melody,  per- 
meated by  rhythm  and  time  and  accompanied  by 
harmony.  But  with  the  Greeks  there  was  only 
a  slight  melody,  moving  within  the  limits  of  six 
tones,  rhythmically  arranged,  but  without  time 
or  harmony.  What  they  called  harmony,  with 
us  is  included  in  melody  and  rhythm,  and  their 
nearest  approach  to  harmony  was  the  consonance 
of  the  octave  which  was  sung  by  the  boys  above 
the  chant,  of  the  men,  and  was  played  on  their 
lyre,  which  for  a  long  time  had  only  four  Strings. 

How  are  we  to  imagine  music  without  time 
and  barmonv.  In  1G50  Athanasius  Kircher,  one 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  a   great    authority  in 


musical  matters,  in  the  library  of   the  mona 
San  Salvadore,  near  Messina,  i  undamami 

ining  tic  first  Pythian  Ode  of   Pindar  with 
notation.     There  is  no  ch  iubt  as  to  the  an 
thenticity  of  tl  I  ion.     By   this   manu 

we  arc  enabled  to  i'< an  idea  of  Gri    I     i 

truer  and  more  lifelike  than  we  could  have 
od  from  the  treatises  on   Greek  music    left    us  by 
late  writers.     And  on  ex  iminin  ;    it,  what 
find  ?      There  is  a  melody,  t 
pre.  -.  almost  sad,  ■•■  h 

have  moved  the    Greek  1 
games  of  Apollo,  but  which  would  leave  u 
it  we  beard  it  witl  or   comment   at   our 

musical  festivals.     It  n 
ing  voic    of  ii   ant  genius.     It  must    I 
la  ys,  for  the 
'  '  tirring  up  by    the    toi 

hi:  lyre  even  inanimate    nature,    ti      ch  irly  tell 
us  ho  .\  dee]  '-.  m  in  n  ust  have  1  I  even 

by  that  pi  imitive  i 

Indeed,  Greek  music  would  not  form  a 

iun  in  this   lecture    if  it    wei e 
t  of  which  h      rati 
..'value  torus:  namely,   that    the    (level- 
t  of  our  present  mus   :  ■■■  as  greatly  l 
ed  lc  :  of  Gi  eek  theory.     For  when 

■..  !    men     l.:    right     tn     1 ;..::: 
treati.' 
served  to  us,   the  ( !hui  ch,    then 

iri ty  and  ]  m   for 

instruction,  for  help.     But  very   little    help    was 
there  to  be  found    in    a    th  sdiich  g  i\  a    ti 

nes,  the  total  extent  of  <  Ireek  mi 
.  eighty-five  different    names  ;    names 
valid  for  the  s  ime  tone  when  sung,  and  not 
tor  the  same  when  played    on    the    flute    or   the 
lyre;  n   m    ,  s  me  of  which  extend    to   live  and 

:  sh.        Ye:    • 

with        knowii 
the  Chant.     And  this    i  ■    the    -  I    for 

which  it  is  fit  that  we  shoul  I  looli  to  I 

music. 

It    has    1 n    zealously   maintained    that    the 

.    Church    would    be   quite    unlikely    to 
adopt  1  [eat!  for  worship,  th 

rather  abhor  anything  tending  to  remind  its  con- 
verts oftheir  former  religion.  But  who  would 
the  last  supper  into- 
nated tin  ir  hymns  of  praise  in  the  old  accustom- 
ed melodies  learned  in  the  lb-'  ..  Ie;  or, 
who  would  assert  that  the  Greek  congregations 
of  Christians,  untutored  as  they  were,  would  set 
about  inventing  new  melodies  for  their  hi 
when  the  old  tunes  were  familiar  to  all'.'  To  con- 
|  firm  this  view  it  only  needs  a  glance  at  fhi 
arts.  In  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  we  find  the 
picture  of  a  graceful  young  man  bearing  a  ram 
on  his  shoulders.  This  was  the  well-known 
mythological  representation  of  Hermes,  or  Mer- 
cury. Did  :  Christian  <  burch  adopt  this 
picture  as  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour  with  the 
Lamb,  changing  the  Heathen  God  into  the  Good 
erd  '!  I  >id  not  the  statue  of  Ceres,  of  1  >e- 
nieter,  as  the    Greeks   called   her,   do   excellent 


■  ■  as  -i  Madonna?      Mad    not    the  winded 
in  ■■  .     nf  Winds  to  stand  for   ing 

inity  found  its  principal  support 
in  those  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
ser\  ice  of  the  Heal  I  en  < :  i  I  bad  1  een 
for  apes  with  more  pomp  and  splendor  than  in 
the  Greek  peninsula  itself,  Corinth  pi  rhaps  ex- 
cepted; and  it  is  natural  that  th  •  -  il  mn  chants 
then  hould  ha  re  been  ear:  ied  to 
1 1 

ranch  of  Christian  v.  ir  hip      Thus,  a 

few  cei  CI  ■  "    insti- 

n  school  for  singers   in    K  ime  :  and  in    the 

sixth  century.  Si .  ( ire  music  of 

'    Church-I    nes,  and 

his  name  to  the  ( lhani  that   to    this   day  is 

ii  the  i    itholic  '  Ihureh.      I:   i  i    a    melody, 

time,   suel       i  you  may 

hear  of  Sunday  ...  when   the  psalms  are 

chanted  in  tin    i      !    lie  Chui   h,  or  on  Holy  Fri- 

..   1 '.    :  '..•:  Jei  e- 

■       I    n  the    larken    I  edifice 

v  can  a  i  hythmieal  «  il  h   til  time, 

We  are  s  tosee  the  marks 

denoting  time  prefixed  to  our  present  music  that 

that  there    '  .  ■  been  ran- 

.   .     ,     ,.'    <.'.  ■    openin" 

pi  I '  C  minor   Sym- 

among  his  nine,    will    exemplify 

I  mean-      You  h  uotei 

'.:■  h    has    a   pause    at- 

■     ';■■   you  have   rhythm    but  not 

time,  I  i  to  the  musical  intelligence  and 

cond  ictor   to   exl  end   that 

i   noti  c    also   that  this 

rhythmical  motive  cuts  each    of  two   succe     \  : 

resin  two,    filling   half  of  each.     In    the 

■  ■  nf  its  working  up  the  rhythm  is  fitted  into 

But  in  the  <  ire. 

i    ■  often  sung  t  i  one 

ti  me,  or  smaller  duration  of  each 

tone  is  only  determined    by    the    declamation  of 

nted  sj  llables. 

Ige  of  the  begin- 
nii  j-  :  music  a  very  important  doc- 

ument has  b  I    which  gives  us 

curate  insight  into  the  character  of  the  I  i  i  egorian 
Chant.     In  the  very  earliest  the  Church 

a  manner  of  chanting,  called  after  St.  Ambrose, 
cially   in   Milan,   different 
from  the  R  man      St.   Greg    ry,  for   this   i 
found  ii  necessary  to  lay  d  rue    manner 

f  chant  ng,  and  an    1  :>h  was  compiled 

at  his  command  containing  the  texts  of  the 
hymns  and  psalms  together  with  their  notation. 
This  hook  was  kept  in  a  spei  i  il  box,  chained  to 
the  altar  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  This  notation 
consisted  of  sti  inge  looking  sou  ire  or  diamond- 
shaped  dots,  often  connected  w  th  each  other  by 
curved  lines  (fly-feet  an  I  horse-shoes  they  were 
.  by  the  lat  r  the  irists),  that  were  written 
at  various  heights  above  the  text,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate to  the  singers  where  theirvoices  had  to  rise 
or  to  fall       I  '  •  length  ol  i  a  :h  i    te  was  not   in- 
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dieated,  but  was  left  to  the  natural  or  acquired 
ability  for  declamation  ;  nor  was  it  very  certain 
on  which  tone  the  melody  had  to  begin'  These 
marks  were  calle.  1  Ntuma  in  thu  singular,  Ar(  u- 
mata  in  the  plural. 

Charleni  i'_''ie,  who  was  equally  zealous  to  pre- 
serve the  songs  of  his  own  German  people,  and 
to  extend  the  glory  of  the  Church  by  good  music, 
at  two  different  times  sent  petitions  to  the.  l'npe 
for  singers,  to  teach  the  uncouth  throats  of  his 
singers  to  pour  forth  such  melodies  as  were  then 
in  use  in  Italy.  His  petitions  were  granted,  and 
in  790  we  find  that  two  singers,  Petrus  and  Ro- 
manus  by  name,  were  sent  by  Pope  Hadrian  to 
Vetz,  in  what  is  now  France,  where  Charle- 
magne had  instituted  a  school  of  music  for  his  sin- 
gers. Another  school  was  established  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Gallen,  in  what  is  now  Switzer- 
land. Unused  to  the  inclement  air  of  the  trans- 
alpine country,  Roinanus,  who  had  grown  up  un- 
der the  warm  sky  of  Italy,  fell  sick,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty was  brought  as  far  as  St.  Gallen.  There, 
recovering,  he  received  an  earnest  invitation  from 
Charlemagne  to  remain,  which  he  did,  keeping 
one  of  the  two  copies  of  the  Roman  Antiphona- 
riiim,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  against 
the  remonstrances  of  Petrus,  who  proceeded  to 
Metz.  The  copy  taken  by  the  latter  to  Metz 
is  lost,  but  that  deposited  in  St.  Gallen  is  pre- 
served and  forms  the  greatest  treasure  of  the 
magnificent  library  of  that  monastery.  The  box, 
in  which  it  is  kept  shows  incontrovertible  evidence 
in  its  sculpture  of  belonging  to  the-time  of  Charle- 
magne. In  this  way  it  happens  that  we  know 
exactly  how  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  pres- 
ent music,  the  Gregorian  Chant,  sounded  in  those 
early  days,  over  twelve  hundred  years  a^o.  This 
chant,  of  course,  was  sung  in  unison.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  was  discovered — was  it  by  ac- 
cident, was  it  done  by  design  V — that  a  tone  dif- 
ferent from  the  chant  sounded  well,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Flan- 
ders, Huebald,  who  died  in  930,  lays  down  laws 
of  harmony  which  were  very  simple,  and  to  our 
present  taste  very  horrid  ;  for  of  consonances  he 
only  mentions  two  ;  one  of  them  is  the  Octave, 
and  the  other  is  the  Fifth.  Now  let  any  one 
strike  together  on  his  piano  the  tones  c — rj,  d — a, 
e — b,  &c,  playing  them  in  succession,  and  he  may 
get  a  taste  of  the  excruciating  effect  such  succes- 
sions would  have  on  our  ear. 

History  may  not  only  be  studied  as  a  succes- 
sion of  events,  but,  if  we  look  in  the  proper 
places,  we  may  find  the  successive  stages  of  de- 
velopment simultaneously  existing.  The  man- 
eating  Fejee-Islander  had  his  prototype  many 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Danish  savants.  The  mu- 
sic of  the  Arab?  anil  Hindoos  of  our  day  may  have 
resounded  in  Greece  in  time  immemorial.  So 
even  to-day,  successive  Fifths,  introduced  by 
Huebald  in  his  Oryanum,  as  his  doctrine  was 
called,  may  occasionally  be  heard  in  Europe,  as 
I  can  witness,  in  the  hymns  chanted  on  the  way 
by  pious  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  some  miracle- 
working  Madonna. 

A  hundred  years  after  Huebald,  another  Ben- 
edictine monk,  Guido  of  Arezzo,  near  Ferrara, 
who  died  in  the  monastery  of  Pomposa  in  1050, 
immortalized  himself  by  his  improvements  in 
harmony,  notation,  and  especially  in  the  method 
of  teaching  singing,  so  that  his  name  was  for 
many  centuries  connected  by  a  grateful  posterity 


wilh  all  progress  in  music.  To  give  but  one  in- 
stance :  the  invention  of  the  harpsichord,  our 
pit  sent  piano,  was  ascribed  to  him,  although  it 
was  several  hundred  years  after  his  death  that 
an  instrument  faintly  approaching  our  house- 
hold orchestra  was  constructed.  But  what  he 
invented  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  admiration 
even  of  our  advanced  age  for  his  genius.  First 
of  all,  he  improved  musical  notation  by  drawing 
lines  on  which  the  Neumata  were  to  ba  written. 
Indeed  before  his  time  some  beginning  was  made 
in  this  direction  by  drawing  one  red  line  over  the 
text  of  the  psalm.  On,  above  and  below  this 
line  the  Neumata  were  written.  The  Nenma  on 
this  line  was  to  sound  F.  Afterwards  a  second 
line  was  drawn  above,  it,  in  yellow  color,  which 
was  to  indicate  C.  Guido  added  two  more,  thus 
gaining  room  for  nine  tones,  which  were  not  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Gregorian  Chant.  He.  added  one 
tone  below  the  twenty  existing  before  his  time, 
and  calling  it  by  the  Greek  name  Gamma,  there 
being  two  other  G's  above,  originated  the  name. 
Gamut,  which  even  in  our  days  is  yet  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Scale.  The  next  tone  after  this  he 
called  A,  and  gave  to  the  tones  the  names  of  the 
letters  which  they  have  now.  Now  the  Neuma- 
ta, which  heretofore  hail  floated  about  in  space, 
like  Infusoria  in  a  drop  of  water,  received  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  ;  now  it  was  no  longer 
doubtful  whether  the  beginning  tone  was  the  first 
or  the  third,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  singing  mas- 
ters were  effectually  put  to  rest.  He  also  first 
applied  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  to  the 
first  six  tones  to  assist  the  memory  of  his  pupils, 
as  singing  masters  to  this  day  uselessly  think  it 
necessary  to  do.  It  is  remarkable  that  among 
these  names  one  for  the  seventh  degree  is  miss- 
ing. Whelher  this  tone  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
or  what  else  was  the  cause  we  know  not.  It  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  both  in  the  scale  of  the 
Welsh  minstrels  and  in  that  of  the  Chinesp,  the 
seventh  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Terpander,  the  Greek  musician,  when  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  strings  on  his  lyre  to  sev- 
en, also  omitted  the  seventh  tone,  tuning  his  last 
string  in  unison  with  the  first.  Guido  also  in- 
vented the  "Musical  Hand,"  giving  to  each  fin- 
ger the  name  of  one.  of  those  syllables,  ut,  $-e., 
one  indeed  being  hung  up  in  the  air  above  the 
middle  finger.  This  Musical  Hand,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  became  the  basis  of  a  very 
intricate  system  of  musical  mnemonics,  which  we 
have  not  time  to  explain.  In  addition  to  all  these 
inventions  he  went  one  step  beyond  Huebald, 
introducing  the  harmony  of  the  Third  by  the 
side  of  the  consonant  Octave  and  the  fearful  so- 
called  consonances  of  consecutive  Fifths.  From 
this  one  man  begins  the  advance  in  musical  art, 
which  needed  but  one  more  improvement,  the 
mensural  note,  the  sign  by  which  to  express  time, 
as  we  have  it  now,  to  make  possible  the  begin- 
ning; of  that  music  which  precedes  our  own,  and 
which  found  its  highest  development  in  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  in  the  last  century, — the  coun- 
terpoint. It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Guido 
could  not  go  one  step  further  and  invent  this 
measuring  of  time  by  means  of  the  mensural  note. 
It  was  centuries  afier  him  before  necessity  forced 
man,  skillful  in  inventions,  to  establish  this  last 
element  of  our  present  music. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  new  and 
final  fulfilment  of  the  appliances  needed  for  our 
art,  it   may  be   profitable   to   learn   from   some 


events  in  the  life  of  this  glorious  monk  that  the 
progress  of  all  truth  is  hemmed  in  by  difficulties, 
that  the  course  of  music,  as  well  as  of  true  love, 
never  ran  smooth.  When  Guido,  by  means  of 
his  inventions,  was  enabled  to  teach  his  boys  in  a 
few  weeks  what  formerly  had  been  the  work  of 
a  hie  lime, — to  intonate  correctly  and  to  sing  in 
the  same  way  church-tones,  whenever  tbev  were 
needed, — his  success  excited  the  envy  and  the 
enmity  of  some  of  his  brother  monks  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  had  to  flee  his  monastery  for  his 
life.  The  Pope,  John  XIX.  (1024-1033),  hear- 
ing of  the  wonderful  monk  and  of  his  banishment, 
sent  two  special  messengers  to  invite  Guido  to  his 
court.  He  read  the  rules  which  Guido  had  pre- 
fixed to  his  Antiphonarium,  asked  him  for  ex- 
planations, and  did  not  rise  from  his  seat  until  he 
had  learned  to  sing  a  verse,  the  music  to  which 
had  been  unknown  to  him  before.  The  favor  of 
the  Pope  would  have  placed  him  on  the  Bishop's 
chair,  had  not  the  Prior  of  his  monastery,  pacified 
and  made  to  relent  by  the  signal  favor  of  the 
Pope,  invited  him  back,' — and  had  not  the  simple 
monk  preferred  his  quiet  cell  to  the  temptations 
a  bishop,  in  his  opinion,  was  exposed  to. 

Both  Huebald  and  Guido  taught  that  certain 
intervals  might  be  added  in  a  higher  part  to  the 
chant  ;  it  was  but  natural  that  some  inventive 
singer  should  add  a  melody  above  the  fundamen- 
tal chant,  a  chant  differing  from  the  original  but 
according  with  it,  after  a  rude  fashion,  but  still 
varying  the  monotony  of  a  single  and  simple  series 
of  notes.  Such  additions  we  find  shortly  after 
Guido  under  two  names:  the  one  was,  Faulx 
Bourdon,  or  as  we  would  write  in  the  present 
French,  Faux  Bourdon,  false  Bourdon.  This 
consisted  in  a  succession  of  chords  of  the  Fourth 
and  Sixth  over  the  chant.  And  the  other  was 
DecJiant,  Descantus,  the  Italian  Discanto,  our 
Treble.  This  signified  improvised  adornments, 
fioriture,  as  they  are  called  in  music  now,  a  florid 
upper  part,  left  to  the  imagination  of  a  gifted 
singer.  Meanwhile  the  necessity  of  keeping 
these  accompaniments  in  the  proper  proportion, 
as  to  time,  to  the  principal  chant,  caused  the  lat- 
ter to  progress  in  more  measured  steps  than  it 
might  proceed  when  all  the  singers  sang  the  same 
tones  to  the  same  words,  reciting  or  declaiming 
the  latter.  The  Gregorian  Chant  had  to  move 
now  in  strict  time,  and  so,  after  the  thing  had 
been  practically  used,  the  sign,  the  mensural 
note,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  were  two  influences  at  work  in  the  times 
immediately  after  Guido.  to  facilitate  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Dechant  and  the  introduction  of  strict 
time.  These  were  the  institutions  of  the  Trou- 
veres  in  France,  and  their  brothers  in  art,the  Min- 
nesingers in  Germany  ;  and  the  Folk-song,  the 
Yolkslied,  as  it  is  called  in  German. 

The  Crusades,  quickening  life  in  all  its  aspects, 
exciting  the  imagination,  arousing — by  the  grow- 
ing familiarity  with  unheard  of  new  countries  and 
their  strange  legends — the  poetic  faculty  to  the 
highest  degree,  of  necessity  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  also  on  Music.  Not  the  music  of  the 
church,  that  was  firm  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter's ; 
but  the  music  of  court  life,  the  tones  in  which 
love  and  bravery  were  sung.  And  indeed  under 
the  beautiful  sky  of  Southern  France,  where  the 
almond  blooms,  where  the  fragrant  blossoms  and 
the  joyous  leaves  of  the  grape-vine  charmingly 
intermingle  with  the  sombre  olive,  where  the 
beauty  of  noble  women  and  the  bravery  of  the 
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knight  presented  fit  subjects  for  the  poet's  lay, — 
there  life  necessarily  was  elevated  into  the  Meal 
by  the  art  of  poetry  and  of  song.  They  called  their 
art  "Art  de  trobar"  the  art  of  inventing;  liyoy 
saber"  pay  knowledge  ;  ugaya  cit  ncia'9  the  joy- 
ous science.  And  those  that  practised  it  were 
noble  Lords.  The  first  of  these  Trouveres  was 
Count  Guillaume  de  Poictiers  (d.  1127).  The 
German  Minnesingers,  also  noble  Lords,  sang 
their  own  poems  to  their  own  tunes,  accompany- 
ing themselves  on  the  lute.  Not  so  the  French 
Trouveres;  they  had  their  servants  (jonglt  urs 
they  call  them),  trained  in  music,  perform  their 
pieces.  This,  and  the  fact  that  Instrumental 
dance  music  was  also  performed  by  these  Jong- 
leurs, made  notation  absolutely  necessary.  And 
thus  we  find  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the 
Neuma  of  the  church  on  Guido's  four  lines  sup- 
planted by  the  black  note.  While  the  church 
still  retained  the  Neuma  with  its  uncertainty  as 
to  time,  secular  music  was  written  with  square 
black  notes.  The  assumption  of  this  note  by  the 
church,  which  took  place  early  in,  or  immediate- 
ly before,  the  13th  century,  completed  the  prep- 
aration for  our  present  music.  The  music  of  the 
Trouveres  itself  was  not  destined  to  exercise  any 
influence  on  the  developmonl  of  music ;  that  was 
performed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Lovely 
as  the  blossom  had  been,  and  quickly  as  it  had 
sprung  up,  so  quickly  it  wilted,  as  over  night. 
Many  of  the  tunes  of  the  Trouveres  are  prescrv 
ed,  and  admirable  some  of  them  indeed  are,  even 
in  the  light  of  our  own  musical  knowledge  and 
feeling.  Of  the  instrumental  music  of  the  Trou- 
veres, their  dance- tunes  may  have  exerted  an 
influence  on  later  music.  We  find  at  least  traces 
of  them  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  Both  the 
songs  ami  the  dance-tunes  had  the  element  of 
time  in  addition  to  rhythm  fully  developed,  and 
in  so  far  led  the  music  of  the  church,  and  helped 
its  progress  by  example. 

The  second  influence,  much  more  powerful 
than  the  one  just  spoken  of,  was  exerted  by  the 
Folksong,  Indeed  for  over  threo  hundred  years, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  there  was 
hardly  a  Mass  composed  but  had  for  its  tenor,  its 
principal  part,  a  Folksong  or  an  Antiphone;  and 
these  tenors  were  as  often  taken  from  the  Folk- 
song, which  the  common  people  sang  at  their 
merry-makings,  as  from  the  church-music  of  the 
Antiphone.  Like  the  text  which  the  preacher 
takes  from  the  Bible,  and  upon  which  he  con- 
structs his  sermon,  so  these  old  composers  took  a 
Love  or  Drinking  Song,  gave  it  in  slow  move- 
ment to  the  tenor,  to  sing  it  sometimes  through 
an  entire  Mass,  while  the  other  voices  sang  their 
punctum  contra  punctum,  their  note  of  accom- 
paniment against  the  note  of  the  Folksong,  their 
counterpoint. 

[Conclusion  next  time  ] 


Weber's  "  Oberon,"  as  given  by  the  Parepa- 
Rosa  Troupe. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  2D). 

If  Parepa-Kosa  h  ml  never  done  anything  more  for 
music  in  Chicago  than  to  introduce  Weber's  splendid 
opera  of"  Oberon/'  she  would  have  merited  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  music.  Any  music 
from  the  man  who  wrote  "  Dcr  Freischutz  "  anil 
"  Preciosa  "  must  always  he  warmly  welcomed,  and 
in  producing  this  she  has  set  the  seal  upon  her  great 
success,  and  In  closing  her  season  crowns  it  with  the 
best  representation  of  her  musical  genius.  I'arepa 
has,  in  past  seasons,  made  unmistakable  successes  in 
"  Trovutore,"  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  in 
''Martha,"  and  other  operas,  and  especially  in  her 


matchless  oratorio  vocalization,  but  we  think  she  will 
be  longest  remembered  in  her  personation  of  Rezia, 
in  "  Oberon,"  and  that  more  pleasant  memories  will 
cluster  around  the  efforts  of  all  the  artists  in  this 
great  romantic  opera  than  any  other.  We  must  not 
forget  Mr.  Carl  Kosa  in  this  connection,     During  the 

comparatively  short  tune  in  which  he  has  held  the 
operatic  baton  he  has  rapidly  risen,  and,  by  his  un- 
tiring zeal  and  industry,  and  his  quick,  accurate  mu 
sical  preceptions,  now  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion as  an  orchestral  conductor  of  opera  This  was 
manifested  in  Ins  production  of  the  "  Marriage  of 
"Figaro."  Itismore  palpably  manifest  in  "Obe- 
ron." The  manner  in  which  he  controls  his  players, 
in  which  he  gives  spirit  and  shading  to  the  instru- 
mentation am!  enthusiasm  and  life  to  the  artists  upon 
the  stage,  shows  thai  ho  possesses  close  analytical 
powers,  joined  to  fervor  of  imagination,  which  entitle 
lii in  to  conduct  any  operatic  work.  It  is  no  child's 
play  to  prepare  and  conduct  such  operas  as  the 
•'  Marriage  ol  Figaro  "  and  "  <  >bcron,"  and  the  tact 
and  skill  of  a  man  who  pn.ve-  himsell  compcteni  to 
do  it  successfully  deserve  hearty  recognition 

The  production  of  Buch  a  work  as  "  <  >beron  "  for 
the  first   time   in  this  city  is   no   ordinary  ovent,  and 
th tension,  therefore,  warrants  mure  detail  in  de- 
scription than  we  ■•■   •  imed  to  give  to  standard 
operas  which  usually  form    the   staph-   of  repert 
It  is   now    nearly    forty-four  year-    t»inco    "  Oberon 
was  first  produced  at  Coveni  Garden,  under  die  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  composer  himself.      Weber 
wrote  it  at  the  request  ol  Charles  Ivcmblc,  then  man- 
ager, from   a   libretto    by    Planche,  who   derived   the 
substance  ol   hi-  plot  from  one  of  Wielan  I 
not  from  "The  Midsummer  Night's   Dream,"  as    s 
usually  supposed.     In  fact  there   is    little   sym|  i 
between  Wieland  and  Shakspcare  in  the  story.     It 
does  not  breathe  so  much  the  atmosphere  of  Titaniu's 
Court  in  fairyland,  altnough  fairies  figuri 

ter  or  less  degree,  as  of  the  *  ►riental  richness  an  1 
beauty  of  the    Arabian    Nights,  and   the   imagina 
■  ■  i  e  and  fancy  of  the  narratives  of  Scheherazade,  the 
Princess      The  story  is  somewhat  incongruous,  and 
serves  better   as    d    -   '  iclo   for   the  music  than  as  a 
i  ompositi   ii  pos  easing  di  am  itic  unit)  and   consi  ten 
cy,      In  this  respect  ii   resembles  somewhat  the  story 
of  "The.  Magic  Flute,"  and   the   basis  of  the  plot  is 
idso  similar  in  that  it  pictures  the  tribulations  of  two 
loving  hearts,  exposed  to  the  most  severe  tests,  which 
only  tend  to  unite  them  the  more  closely.     Tru 
teries  ol  [sis  and  Osiris   find   their  counterpart   in    the 
fairy  mysteries,  and  the  Magic  Flute  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Magic  I  lorn. 

The  original  poem  is  the   Btory  of  n    Paladin,  who  I 
was  banished  by  Charier  I  was  forbidden  to 

return   until   he   had    performed    6omc    very  difficult 
feats  in  the   palaco  of    the   Caliph   of   Bagdad.     He 
med  these  feats  by  tie-  aid  of  '  ' '    ron    find   the 
I  Horn.     Several   other    adventures,   including 

the  love  of  the  Caliph's  daughter,  are  complicated 
with  these  feats,  but  m  :'  ■ 

Bagdad  adventure,  a  shipwreck,  pirates,  a  rescue, 
and  safe  return  of  the  hero,  Si)  Un  The  heroine 
of  the  piece  is  lit ;  a,  daughter  of  the  I  ctroth- 

ed    by  her  father  to   Babckan      The  hero  is  a  Fi 
knight  of  the  Court   ol   the    I  Imperoi    ( '  iai  lemagne, 
// ■■■■  [,  w  ho,  having  slam   the  ]    n]  in  self  de 

fence,  is  sentenced  to  purchase  his  life  by  going  to 
the  court  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  killing  him 
w  ho  n'ts  i  n  the  Cn  i  ighl  hand,  and  claiming  the 

Caliph's  daughtci  as  his  bride  Sii  Huon,  however, 
like  a  true  knight  errant,  sets  our  with  ins  squire  Shi  - 
rasmin.  Par!,-  narrates  this  story  to  Oberon,  and  brings 
the  sleeping  knight  and  squire  to  the  fairy  king. 
Oberon  then  conjures  up  a  vision  in  which  the  knight 
sees  Rezia,  who  is  lamenting  that  he  sleeps  when  she 
is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  calls  him  to  her  rescue.  The 
vision  disappearing,  the  knight  and  his  squire  awake, 
when  Oberon  reveals  himsell  to  Sir  Huon,  tells  him 
he  shall  fulfil  his  task  it'  he  is  faithful,  and  gives  him 
a  magic  horn  which  will  firing  him  aid  when  sounded. 
Ttos  visum  seems  to  have  been  also  shown  to  Rezia, 
who  in  the  nexi  scene  is  shown  in  the  Caliph's  harem 
listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  knight's  arrival,  and 
In-  learning  of  her  dream,  an!  vowing  to  rescue  her 
or  perish,  in  the  next  act  Babekan  is  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Caliph,  claims  his  bride,  and  she 
is  hrought  in  to  he  betrothed,  when  Sir  Huon  rushes 
in,  sword  in  hand,  slavs  the  claimant  and  seizes  the 
bride  The  Sultan's  attendants  are  paralyzed  by  the 
intervention  of  Oberon,  and  the  lovers  are  carried  by 
supernatural  power  to  the  sea  beach  near  Ascalon, 
where  they  embark  for  Greece.  Subsequently,  to 
test  them  further,  the  vessel  is  wrecked  by  the  fairies, 
and  Rezia  is  seized  by  Barbary  pirates  and  sold  a-  a 
slave  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  becomes  infatuated 
with  her.  During  the  absence  of  Sir  Huon  to  seek 
assistance,  the  pirates  land  and  are  i  an  ying  ofl  /.'•  :ia, 
when  Sir  Huon  returns  and  is  by  them  struck  sense- 
less.     Oberon   appears,  and   deploring   the    cruel  fate 


which  compels  him  to  make  Sir  Iluon  suffer  so  much, 
summons  Puck,  bids  him  guard  Sir  Iluon  (  whom  lie 
has  entranced)  well  and  on  the  seventh  day  place  him 
bef the  door  of  the  house  of  old  Ibrahim,  the  gar- 
dener, iu  Tunis:.  The  fourth  arid  last  act  commen- 
ces in  a  court  ol  the  garden  ol  Ibrahim,  to  whom  Shi  r- 
asmin  and  Fatima  [Reziu's  maid,)  had  been  sold  as 
slaves,  Puck  descends  with  Sir  Iluon,  who  is  bewil- 
dered at  meeting  Sherasmin  and  Fatima;  from  Fali- 
ma  he  learns  that  Rezia  has  thai  morning  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Emir  by  the  Pirate  Captain.  In  the 
second  scone,  Roshana,  the  Emir'f  favorite,  deposed  in 
in  favor  of  Rezia,  thirsting  for  revenge,  causes  Sir 
Iluon,  who  hopes  he  may  be  about  to  meet  Rezia,  to 
be  brought  before  her,  abrupt!)  avows  her  love-  for 
him,  and  propo.es  that  lie  slay  the  Emir  and  share 
the  throne  with  her.  Sir  Iluon  indignantly  refuses, 
declaring  he  loves  another.  Roshana  summons  to 
her  aid  singing  girls,  who  endeavor,  but  in  vain,  to 
f  tscinatc  Sir  Iluon  ;  he  is  about  to  force  his  wav  out, 
i  clinging  to  him,  when  Almanzar  (tin-  Emir) 
enters.  In  his  fury  he  orders  Sir  Iluon  to  be  burned 
alive  within  two  hours.  Rezia  rushes  in,  claims  Sir 
Huon  as  her  husband,  and,  as  a  first  favor,  asks  his 
pardon.  Ahnanzai  will  pardon,  even  enrich  him,  if 
Rt  zia  « ill  smile  upon  his  (A  i  '■■    love  ;  she  re- 

fuses, and  they  are  both  about  to  be  led  to  the  .-take, 
when  Pucl.  appears  and  winds  the  magic  horn ;  Al- 
manzar is   rendered   powerless,   Sir    Iluon  and    Rezia 

eased;  Peel,  blows  a  louder  blast,  Oberon  and 
Titania  appear.  Oberon  greets  the  happy  pair.  The 
clouds  shut  in  arid  Huon  is  bathed  in  all  sorts  of  rosy 

nd  ecstacy. 
This  is  the  story.  As  will  bo  seen,  if  is  incongru- 
ous enough,  and  has  very  little  human  feeling  or  sym- 
m  it,  but  it  serves  as  a  gorgeous  setting  lor 
Weber's  romantic  fancy  and  ri<  hness  of  imagination. 
The  music  is  not  so  sensuous  as  thai  of  "  I  >er  Frci- 
BchiitK,"  because  "  Der  French  iitz,"  is  n  popular 
story,  full  of  that  human  feeling  which  touches  the 
heart  at  once,  but  it  is  more  ethereal  and  imagina- 
tive, and  more  fascinating,  because  it  is  full  of  beauty 
and  tenderness,  as  well  as  poi  tic  grai  I  he  melo- 
di   -  are    very    rich,  and,  in    addition    to   those  which 

itinctlj  defined,  there  are  constant  melodic  sug- 
gestions, which  add  to  the  grace  of  the  work.  The 
instrumentation  is  very  elaborate,  especially  in  the 
finales,  sometimes  very  descriptive  and,  in  the  pure- 
1  ttal  -  ci  '■•.  i-  very  richly  colored  Occasion- 
ally, Ian  not  often,  you  get  glimpses  of  the  wierdnesa 
and  diablerii  which  are  so  prominent  in  "  Her  Frei- 
schtitz."  The  music,  however,  as  a  whole,  does  not 
possess  such  supernatural  depth,  but  is  more  frolic- 
rid  clfi  and  at  times  as  perfectly  descrip ■ 
tivc  as    Mendelssohn's    music    to   the   "Midsummer 

Night's   I  >ream." 

Of  course  in  presenting  such  a  work,  some  reduc- 
tions and  transpositions  must  he  made  to  suit  ir  to 
the  company,  but  thi  se  have  be<  n  done  n  iih  excellent 
mi  Igmen!  hy  Mr.  Rosa,  and  all  the  gems  of  the  opera 
ar  i  presei  ved  in  (heir  original  setting.  The  leading 
numbers  wc  will  brietlj  outline,  and  in  doing  so,  also 
■-  the  manner  of  performance  of  them  hy  the 
■  artists.  The  overture  is  familiar  to  all  con- 
p  iers  as  one  ol  the  mosi  beautiful  ever  written. 
It  recites  some  oi  the  principal  themes  of  the  work, 
especially  the  grand  <  >beron  aria  and  the  Puck  bci  ne 
of  the  thud  act  The  first  act  opens  with  a  very 
graceful  fairy  chorus,  which  is  fallowed  bysomemel- 
odramatie  music  uccompanving  the  speaking  pai  ts  'it' 
Miss  Warm  i  I  an  !  ";  ■,  .  Mi  De  Solla)  and 
leading  to  the  Vision  i\  hh  h  introdnces  Rezia  ( l*arepa) 
in  a  phort  aria/whii  h  she  sang  with  exquisite  purity 
and,  at  the  close,  provoked  applause  with  one  of  her 
sustained  tones  of,  at  least,  n  minute  in  endurance. 
The  first  recitatives,  h  liii  h  were  written  in  by  Bene- 
dict, follow,  leading  to  n  very  graceful  fairy  chorus 
in  B  maj  »i  ond  introducing  Huon  (Castle)  who  sings 
an  ari  i,  "Deign  fair  spirit/'  with  choral  accompani- 
ment     A  scene  ensues  between  Huon  and  Sherasmin 

(Lawrei ),  winch  brings  the  former  to  his  great  aria. 

"  0  !  'tis  a  glorious  sight."  The  original  song  which 
was  written  here  by  Weber  was  afterwards,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Braham,  for  whom  ir  was  written,  transferr- 
ed to  the  third  act  and  given  to  Oberon.  although  the 
form-r  was  Weber's  favorite,  an  1  the  Battle  Song 
substituted  iu  its  stead.  Ir  is  also  one  of  S'ms 
Reeves's  favorite  songs.  It  is  very  descriptive  in  char- 
acter and  exceedingly  trying  to  the  voice,  and,  al- 
though Mr.  Castle  larks  somewhat  in  dramatic  inten- 
sity to  do  it  full  justice,  nevertheless  he  was  conscien- 
tious in  delivering  it  with  all  the  spirit  ol  which  he  is 
capable,  and  deserved  the  heart}  applause  which  re- 
warded his  effort.  The  finale  nov  commences  with 
an  aria,"  Yes,  my  Lord,  with  joj ."  tor  Parepa,  which 
runs  into  a  duo  with  Fatiina  (Mrs  Seguin).  The  in- 
strumentation is  vei  \  he  i\  v  and  Parepa  is  very  heavy, 
which  may  n  iui  t'foi  the  fa  i  ihai  the  duo  lm  ked 
balance  and  thai  Mr*  Seguin  for  once,  was  oui clam- 
ored.   The  act  elo-e-  with  an  Oriental  Turkish  march, 
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tlio  clarinets  and  ol 9   leading  off  tlio  theme,  and 

the  drums  supplying  a  weird  sort  of  monotone.  Pa- 
ropa  takes  a  florid  melody,  and  the  chorus  catches  up 
the  original  theme  as  an  accompnnimenl  to  it,  and  t lie 
curtain  falls  upon  a  very  elaborate  ensemble. 

The  second  acl  opens  with  a  Turkish  chorus  ol  the 
peine  general  character  as  (ha  finale  of  the  first  act, 
the  wind  instruments  and  tympani  introducing  it. 
Apropos  of  this  music,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  Offen- 
bach lias  drawn  som:;  of  his  inspiration.  A  fighting 
scene  occurs  between  Titian  and  Babekan  (Howard), 
which  is  accompanied  by  more  of  Benedict's  recita- 
tive, very  illustrative  in  character.  Mrs.  Seguin  is 
always  fortunate  in  having  sonic  beautiful  arias, 
which  is  a  doubly  fortunate  fart  lor  the  reason  that 
she  always  sings  them  well.  One  of  them  occurs  nt 
this  point,  "A  lovely  Arab  maid,"  commencing  in  E 
minor  and  ending  in  the  major,  to  suit  the  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  aria,  which  she  sang  with  so  much 
expression  as  to  gain  n  very  hearty  encore.  Then  en- 
sue a  few  bars  of  recitative  leading  to  one  of  the  best 
numbers  in  the  work,  and  one  of  the  best,  quartets 
ever  written;  "Over  the  dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by 
Parepa,  Mrs.  Segnin,  Lawrence,  and  Castle,  and 
sung  in  exquisite  style.  The  curtain  falls  upon  this 
number. 

The  third  art  opens  with  a  solo  for  Pud.  which 
gave  the  new  comer,  Miss  Warner,  an  oppertunity  of 
singing  her  first  song  before  the  Chicago  public.  She 
has  a  deep  voice  of  contralto  quality,  which  is  effec- 
tive in  the  lower  and  medium  registers  only,  and 
running  very  shrill  in  the  upper.  She  filled  her  role 
very  acceptably,  and  sang  quite  effectively  at  times. 
The  wreck  scene  follows,  the  accompaniments  to 
which -forcibly  remind  one  of  the  incantation  music 
of  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  many  of  the  phrases  being 
almost  identical,  The  instrumentation  of  this  scene 
is  Weber's,  and  Weber's  only.  A  beautiful  adagio 
prayer  follows  for  Castle,  which  he  sang  very  purely 
and  expressively.  The  sublime  aria,  "Ocean.  Thou 
Mighty  Monster,"  immediately  ensues.  It  is  thor- 
oughly descriptive,  and  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 
It  commences  in  a  massive  manner,  picturing  the 
wrath  of  the  ocean,  and  as  the  sun  appears  runs  into 
the  same  grand  chords  with  which  Haydn  paints  the 
burst  of  light  in  "The  Creation,"  and  closes  with  the 
final  theme  of  the  overture  in  a  grand  jubilate.  It 
was  a  fitting  theme  and  fitting  music  for  the  great 
Parepa  to  illustrate  with  her  almost  boundless  resour- 
ces. She  herself  is  a  theme  of  magnitude,  and  she 
never  rises  to  her  full  height  and  to  the  perfect  exer- 
cise of  her  great  powers  until  she  is  singing  of 
oceans,  rocks,  and  mountains,  or  in  the  sublimities 
of  such  works  as  "The  Creation"  and"The  Messiah." 
For  once,  therefore,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  her  at  her  best,  and  her  singing  was  almost 
like  an  inspiration.  It  was  a  picture  of  human 
nature  delving  the  elements  themselves.  The  great 
singer  was  never  grander,  never  suhlimer,  never 
more  in  earnest,  than  when  she  recited  this  impres- 
sive and  majestic  apostrophe  to  ocean,  with  all  the 
richness  and  purity  of  her  voice,  with  all  the  defiant 
strength  of  her  generous  lungs,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  her  finished  technique.  Some  more  of 
Benedict's  recitative  follows.  Castle  gets  killed  by 
the  pirates,  and  coolly  picks  out  a  nice  soft  spot  to 
die  in,  and  then  ensues  the  original  Huon  song  of  the 
first  act,  which  was  transferred  to  this  act  for  Oberon. 
It  would  be  better  policy  to  cut  it  out  altogether, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  than  to  have  it  as  badly  sung  again 
as  Mr.  De  Solla  sang  it.  He  has  no  idea  of  the 
song,  and,  if  he  had  an  idea,  his  voice  is  not  capable 
of  expressing  it.  A  delicious  little  mermaid's  song 
is  snug  by  Parepa  behind  the  scenes,  with  horn  obli- 
gato,  and  sung  deliciouslv.  A  duo  follows,  very 
graceful  in  character,  for  Oberon  and  Puck,  with  vio- 
lin obligate,  which  was  not  gracefully  sung,  and  the 
act  closes  with  a  very  graceful  spirit  chorus. 

We  can  only  indicate,  the  character  of  the  music  of 
the  last  act  from  the  score,  at  we  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it.  It  commences  with  nn  aria  for 
Lawrence,,  which  has  been  written  for  him  by  Mr. 
Howard  Glover,  from  one  of  Weber's  piano  sonatas, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  unfortunate 
Slit  rasmin  one  number  to  sing  in  his  ungrateful  score. 
A  beautiful  song  for  Mrs.  Seguin,  "Oh  !  Araby,  dear 
Araby,"  follows  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  duo  with 
Sherasmin,  leading  to  a  trio  in  chorale  form,  then  to 
the  singing  girls'  scene,  which  closely  resembles  the 
nun  scene  in  "Robert  le  Diable,"  and  finally  to  the 
closing  chorus  accompanying  a  splendid  concerted 
effei  t. 

The  opera  was  mounted  very  beautifully,  and  some 
of  the  scenery,  especially  the  vision  of  ,\'  ;ia,  the  view 
of  Bagdad  and  the  port  of  Ascalon,  was  admirable  in 
spectacular  effect.  The  costuming,  also,  was  very 
rich,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  opera  may  be  set  down  as 
a  great  success. 


vsxt  JUrauh. 


Komis,     Miss  Anne  Brewster's  letter,  of  April  1!). 

to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  contains  the  following  : 

Liszt  left  Rome  for  Germany  last  Saturday.     He 

has  finished  the  music  for  the  approaching  Beotho- 
v<  n  festival,  and  he  has  also  completed  the  <  h-aforio  of 
Christ,  this  winter  during  his  \  i--.it  to  Cardinal  Hohen- 
lohe.'s  Villa  d'Esto  at  Tivoli.  The  celebrated  mu- 
sician selected  bis  own  apartment  at  the  villa,  a  long 
while  ago,  and  the  Cardinal  had  it  furnished  especial- 
ly to  suit  bis  remarkably  simple  tastes.  The  rooms 
are  on  the  upper  story,  far  away  from  all  noise.  A 
long  corridor  shuts  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, This  corridor  terminates  in  an  uncovered  gal- 
lery, which  commands  a  superb  view  of  Home,  the 
Cainpagna  and  the  sea.  The  main  door  leading  to 
Liszt's  rooms  has  on  it  in  yellow  letters  the  monogram 
of  his  name,  F.  I,.  His  study  is  a  small  room  with 
one  window,  containing  a  cabinet  piano  of  Boisselet 
&  Co.,  a  writing  table,  a  sofa,  and  in  the  deep  alcove 
which  leads  to  his  salon  there  is  a  book-case.  The 
parlor  is  also  small  and  plainly  furnished,  and  from 
it  a  door  leads  into  his  bedroom. 

The  Abbe"  has  come  into  Rome  several  times  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  at  such  times  he  has  held  recep- 
tions ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  been  so 
overrun  with  American  visitors,  that  he  has  conceived 
a  great  prejudice  against  us.  Individual  Americans 
he  has  been  very  courteous  to,  and  admires  them  ;  hut 
Americans  en  masse  are  his  horror.  Our  country 
people  are  too  apt  to  think  their  hero  worship  is  excuse 
enough  for  intruding  upon  their  hero.  If  they  could 
only  know  the  sarcastic  things  the  irritated  musician 
had  said  of  them  this  season,  they  would  be  likely  to 
lose  some  of  their  admiration.  Many  of  Liszt's 
American  friends,  those  who  have  received  and  enjoy- 
ed his  courtesies,  have  refused  his  invitations  this  win- 
ter, and  denied  themselves  the  pleasure  of  his  society, 
just  on  account  of  the  indiscreet  crowding  in  of  curi- 
ous visitors  to  the  receptions. 

All  Rome  is  on  the  qui  vive  for  Holy  Week,  and 
strangers  are  flocking  in  from  all  sides.  These  beau- 
tiful ceremonies  can  repeat  and  repeat  themselves, 
and  be  always  picturesque  and  attractive,  for  the 
greatest  artists  the  world  has  ever  known  took  old 
church  traditions  and  developed  them  into  the  full 
flower  of  picturesque  beauty,  making  of  them 
"a  joy  forever,"  to  Christian  and  Pagan.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  spring  is  cold  and  rainv,  consequently 
very  unhealthy.  If  the  present  disagreeable  weath- 
er continues,  the  Holy  Week  ceremonies  will  be  most 
difficult  to  accomplish.  The  greatest  treat  of  all, 
however,  will  be  the  bearing  of  the  Misereres  in  the 
vast  Vatican  Basilica  instead  of  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
as  heretofore. 

Berlin.  The  first  representation  of  Wagner's 
"Meistersinger"  took  place  here  on  the  1  st  of  April,  in 
presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia.  The 
house  was  crowded,  and  in  spite  of  the  rule  which 
forbids  applause  in  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  unless 
authorized  by  the  sovereign's  example,  the  theatre 
throughout  the  performance  resounded  with  plaudits, 
plentifully  relieved  by  hisses.  During  the  first  act 
the  audience  was  comparatively  cairn.  Walter's 
solo,  sung  with  great  expression  by  Niemann,  was 
encored  in  spite  of  'very  violent  opposition  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  audience.  But  with  the  second 
act  a  tempest  burst  forth  such  as,  in  the  musical 
sphere,  the  works  of  Wagner  alone  seem  capable  of 
creating.  During  the  third  act  the  tempest  became 
a  hurricane,  which  attained  its  climax  when  the  finale 
was  begun.  The  instrumentation  of  the  closing 
scene  is  sufficiently  noisv  ;  but  such  was  the  roar 
kept  up  by  the  adversaries  and  partisans  of  the  com- 
poser that  the  orchestra  was  rendered  inaudible,  or 
rather  its  sound  was  rendered  indistinguishable.  The 
conflict  was  still  maintained  after  the  opera  had  come 
to  an  end,  recalls  of  the  principal  singers,  of  the 
conductor,  and  of  the  stage  manager  being  each  made 
the  pretext  for  a  fresh  engagement. — London  Orches- 
tra. 

KoNicsTiERO. — "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
other man's  poison"  is  rather  a  homelv,  not  to  say 
vulgar  proverb,  but  it  is  verv  true  for  all  that,  and  its 
truth  has  been  strikingly  exemplified,  within  the  last 
week  or  two,  by  the  worthy  burghers  of  this  celebra- 
ted old  town.  While  the  Viennese  and  Berliners  re- 
ceive Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  in  anything  but 
a  flattering  manner,  the  good  peonle  here  consider  it 
such  a  masterpiece  that  three  performances  in  one 
week  were  necessary  to  satisfy  their  "Wagnerian 
cravings." 

LetI)E>t.  A  grand  Musical  Festival  will  be  held 
here  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  June,  when   Mendelssohn's 


Elijah;  J.  S.  Bach'a  second  Suite ;  Handel's  "Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day;"  and  the  "Advcntlied,"  by 
Schumann,  will  be  among  the  works  performed. 

Paris.  The  recent  festival  in  commemoration  of 
Berlioz  is  thus  described  by  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  The  Graphic  : 

"As  regards  musical  fetes,  we  have  had  a  com- 
memorative  festival  of  the  late  Berlioz,  which  has  not 
been  a  complete  success.  Little  hut  the  composi- 
tions of  Berlioz  himself  was  executed, and  this  erudite 
music  is  not  universally  liked  among  us.  Faure  ami 
Mine.  Miolan-Carvalho  sang  without  sufficient  confi- 
dence, and  without  producing  the  slightest  effect,  the 
duet  from  'L'enfanec  du  Christ.'  The  famous  septet 
from  the  'Troyens,'  formerly  so  applauded  at  the 
Theatre  Lvrique,  also  fell  flat,  and  the  finale  of  'Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,'  although  very  fine,  did  not  awake 
the  audience  from  the  torpor  into  which  they  seemed 
to  have  fallen.  The  only  pieces  of  Berlioz  which 
succeeded  were  the  March  from  'Pele'rinaged'Harold 
en  Italie,'  the  overture  to  the  'Carnaval  Romain,'  the 
grand  scene  from  the  'Damnation  de  Faust.'  and 
among  others  the  solo  of  Mephistopheles,  which 
Faure  executed  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mme. 
Gueymard  gained  much  applause  in  the  air  from 
Gluck's  Aleeste,  'Divinite's  du  Styx,'  and  the  finale 
to  the  second  act  of  the  'Vestale'  (Spontini)  with 
much  approbation,  although  Mile.  Nilsson  (doubtless 
fatigued,  as  on  the  eve  she  had  obtained  a  great  suc- 
cess in  'Rohert  le  Diable')  did  not  give  to  her  part 
the  necessary  set  off.  In  fine,  could  the  shade  of 
Berlioz  have  been  present  at  this  fete  in  his  honor,  it 
would  have  been  astonished  and  somewhat  indignant 
at  a  homage  which  left  so  much  to  be  desired." 

The  production  of  Handel's  Alexander's  Fast  was 
the  chief  musical  event  last  week  in  the  French  capi- 
tal. To  us  in  England  and  America,  where  Handel's 
name  is  a  household  word,  and  where  his  music  is 
listened  to  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  devotion,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  first  performance  of  one  of  his 
works  shoufd  be  an  "event"  in  a  city  where  music  is 
so  cheap  and  so  popular  as  in  Paris,  but  when  the 
natural  tastes  of  the  French  nation  and  the  thorough- 
ly English  character  of  Handel's  works  are  remem- 
bered, their  comparative  unpopularity  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  What  success  the  French  librettist  has 
iiad  in  bis  translation  of  the  poem  we  know  not,  but 
the  performance,  from  a  musical  point  ot  view,  is  said 
to  have  been  most  successful,  the  singing  of  the  cho- 
rus drilled  by  M.  Bourgault-Duooudray  being  spec- 
ially praised.  At  any  rate,  the  honor  is  due  to  him 
of  having  made  strenuous  efforts  to  popularize  the 
music  of  Handel  and  Bach  among  his  countrymen  ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  a  satisfactory  ren- 
dering of  the  Passion  of  the  one  and  the  great  orato- 
rios of  the  other  is  highly  creditable. — Choir,  April  9. 

Moscow.  Great  activity  reigns  at  present  in  mu- 
sical circles  here,  and  hardly  a  day  passes  without  a 
good  concert  being  given.  The  programme  of  the 
last  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  compris- 
ed :  Fragments  from  the  symphony,  Rompo  et  Juliette, 
Berlioz  ;  choruses  from  Israel  in  Egt/pt,  Handel ;  the 
Thirty-Second  Psalm,  Marcello  ;  Pianoforte-Concer- 
to in  O  minor,  Moscheles  ;  Russian  songs,  Dargo- 
mvsc.hky  :  and  the  "Juhel  Ouverture,"  C.  M.  von 
Weber.  The  last  concert  of  the  Society  this  season 
was  announced  for  the  2nd  inst.,  when  among  the 
pieces  to  be  performed  were  R-.  Schumann's  Parodies 
und  die  Peri,  and  Herr  R.  Wagner's  Walkyrenrill. 

Muvtctt.  A  German  version  of  Racine's  Atha/ie, 
with  Mendelssohn's  music,  has  been  performed  at  the 
Royal  Operahouse  with  wonderful  success.  It  w-as 
produced  by  the  express  order  of  the  King,  who  was 
present  at  the  performance.  Herr  R.  Wagner  had 
better  look  to  this.  If  his  Bavarian  Majesty  hears 
much  of  Mendelssohn's  compositions,  his  taste  for  the 
Music  of  the  Future  may  become  vitiated. 

Brussels.  Immediately  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Lohengrin  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaje,  Herr 
Richard  Wagner  wrote  as  follows  to  his  pupil,  Herr 
Richter,  who  conducted  on  the  occasion  : — "My  dear 
Friend. — Once  more  have  vou  held  aloft  our  banner.' 
At  Munich,  when  JRheingold  was  produced,  you  did 
so  by  courageously  refusing  to  conduct  an  imperfect 
performance  ;  at  present  you  have  done  so,  by  guid- 
ing safely  into  port  my  Lohengrin's  skiff,  past  reefs 
and  difficulties  of  all  sorts.  On  German  soil  not  a 
voice  was  heard  agreeing  with  your  courageous  be- 
havior ;  an  incapable  chief,  and  envious  colleagues, 
impatient  to  obtain  your  place,  lost  no  time  in  raising 
a  cry  of  high  treason,  and  an  indolent  public  let  them 
do  as  they  chose.  May  the  triumph  achieved  in  the 
French  language  compensate  you  for  your  sad  expe- 
rience of  your  native  land..     I  thank  you  with  all  my 
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heart ;  and  beg  you  will,  moreover,  particularly  thank 
M.  Louis  Brassin,  whose  zeal  and  intelligence  so  ad- 
mirably seconded  you.  Yours  most  cordially,  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  Lucerne,  2Sth  March,  1870." — Here- 
upon the  Berlin  Echo  observes:  "Immediately  after 
tie'  first  performance  of  Lohengrin,  at  Brussels,  II. 
Wagner  addressed  to  the  conductor  Hert  Riehter, 
who  officiated  on  the  t asion,  one  of  Ins  usual  bom- 
bastic letters  of  thanks ;  aiel  the  recipient  appears 
not  to  have  lost  an  instant  in  publishing  lie'  defiant 
and  inflated  document,  in  honor  (!)  of  himself  and  of 
its  writer.  It  is,  perhaps,  tio  longer  any  use  saying, 
compassionately,  to  the  great  Richard  and  his  parti- 
sans :  'Si  tacuisst  -.,'  when  every  one  of  their  elf  us  ions 
surpasses  tie'  previous  ore- — in  impudence.  We 
should  not,  however,  he  astonished  if,  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, the  people  at  Munich  prove  they  recollect 
the  gentle  and  grateful  manner  in  which  they  espec- 
ially are  mentioned  in  lie-  letter." 

After  copying  the  above,  the  London  Musical 
World  adds  . 

The  production  of  Herr  II.  Wagner's  Lohenrjr,  ■  al 
Urns, el,  has  established  our  fact  that  was  not  gener- 
ally known,  namely,  that  the  capital  of  Belgium 
numbers  fewer  Jews,  and  is  freer  from  Jewish  influ- 
ence than  any  other  capital,  except  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  in  Europe.  We  always  thought  that 
Hrussris  could  boast  of  as  fair  a  share  of  members  of 
the  Israelitish  persuasion,  or,  perhaps  more,  hut  we 
were  wrong.  Tin'  local  press  is  almost  unanimous  in 
the  favorable  character  of  its  criticisms  on  Lohenqrin, 
ami  that  would  nut  be  tin-  case  if  the  Jewish  element 
predominated, — unless,  indeed,  Herr  R.  Wagnor  is 
not  quite  correct  about  all  he  says  in  his  Judaism  in 
Music.  The  idea  however,  of  Herr  R.  Wo 
ever  being  tnistal.ru  is,  of  course,  preposterous. 

Leipsic.  The  programme  of  the  last  Gewand- 
haus  Concert  this  season  contained  the  following 
works:  "Requiem  njtemam,"  from  Cherubini's  Re- 
quiem (in  memory  of  rgnatius  Moscheles)  ;  overture 
to  Mul,,!,  Cherubim;  air  from  Eurt/anthe,  C  M.  von 
Weber  (sung  by  Herr  Mas  StagemanH,  from  the 
Theatre  Royal  Hanover);  "Mirjam's  Si' 
for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  Franz  Srlnil.ru  (scored 
by  Iran/.  Lachner ;  the  solo  sun--,  for  the  first  time, 
by  Mine  Peschka-Leutncr)  ;  and  Symphony,  "An 
die  Freudo,"  in  D  minor,  op.  9  ( I.  van  Beethoven ), 
the  solos  sung  by  Mme  Peschkn  Lcutner,  Mile  M 
na  Boreo,  Herren  Rebling  and  Stiigemann. —  A  rich 
merchant,  Pierre  Louis  Scllier,  has  bequeathed  1,000 
thalers  to  the  Musicians'  Pension  Fund,  and  500  to 
the  ( lonservatory  of  Music. 

The  members  of  Ricdel's  Verein  lately  gave  n  fine 
perfoi  inaine  o!  Beethoven's  .1/        -  '.s.  Op.  123 

The  srjlos  were  taken  by  Mine.  Otto  (soprano)  from 
the  Royal  Opera  house,  Dresden;    Mme.    Kreb    M 
clialesi  (contralto     B  ". 

of  the  Leipsic  Stadtthoat  ir  :    and  Herr    \  on    Mildc 
(bass),  from  Weimar.     Herr  David  played  the  t 
solo  in  the  "Benedictns,"  and  Herr  Papier  pi 
at  the  organ. 

Salzburg.  At  the  last  Museum  Concert,  Rob- 
ert Schumann's  complete  music  to  Lord  Byron's 
Manfred  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  tins 
town. 

Bruxn. — Wein  Hell's  "  Lady   Orchestra"    ["  Da- 
men-Orchester  ")  has  been  giving  concerts  with 
success.     The  envious  and  malignant,  that  is  to 

instrumental  pin  formers  of  the  male  sex  win 
drew  themselves,  hint  that  the  n  ine  young  holies  con- 
Stituting  the  "(  lirlie-tia"  owe  no  small  part  of  their 
triumph  to  their  good  looks.  Well,  what  if  they  do  ' 
Why  should  not  beauty  he  allied  with  an  instrumen- 
tal   performance,  just   as   oh   as  tine   scenery,  on 

Herr  Wagner's  plan,  with  operatic  singing  ' 

Cn.\RXES  ArtGOSTE  De  Berioi  died  Wednesday 

in    Brussels.      He   was   in   Ins   til me   ol    the   most 

admired  violinists  in  the  musical  world  Born  at 
Louvain  in  1802,  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  Paris, 
and  appeared  at  concerts  in  succi  ssful  rivalry  with  the 
great  Paganini.  Al  that  lime  the  Belgium  proi 
were  part  of  the  Netherlands,  ami  from  the  king  De 
Bcriot  received  a  pension  ol  two  thousand  (Vanes,  of 
which  he  was  ,1,  p.  ived  by  tl 
which  made  Bel  rium  an  independent  kingdom. 

Six  years  after  this  be  married  Mine.  Malibran, 
who  was  then  al  the  height  i  f  her  fame,  ami  whose 
sudden  death  at  Manchester  occurred  only  a  \'-\v 
months  after  her  marriage.  De  Beriol  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  leading  instructors  in  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  As  a  com]  oser,  he  is  known  by  sev- 
eral concertos  lor  the  violin  ami  operatic  adaptations, 
and  these  are  yet  favorites  with  the  leading  violin 
virtuosos  of  the  day.— .&      P    '   .1, 


— The  newly  discovered  compositions  ascribed  to 
Papa  Haydn,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  are 
dei  lared  by  M.  A  mho  to  be  the  work  of  his  (Andre's) 
father,  and  not  of  the  author  of  the  t ',,  afioii. 

—  Herr  Lienau,  of  Merlin,  has  just  published  a  com- 
prehensive biography  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  with  a 
catalogue  of  ami  critical  remarks  upon  his  works. 
The  author  is  Herr  V.  W.  Jahns. 

— Herr  Joachim  Raff  has  finished  a  new  onera, 
"Dame  Kohold,"  which  is  to  be  produced  at  Wei- 
mar. 

— By  special  decree,  Herr  Eckert,  ter  at 

the  C t  of  Berlin,  has  been  confirmed  in  his  posi- 
tion lor  life. 

— At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  two  novelties  will  short- 
ly he  placed  on  the  boards,  Halevy's  Charles  17., 
ami   Flutow's  I .' i  >n      ■ 

— A  grand  composition,  entitled  '  Beethoven,"  by 
Abbe    List/,  is   announced    I  mancc  at   the 

approaching  Beethoven  fetes  in  Weii 


Here  and  There. 


Cambridge.     Miss  Anna  Mehlig  had  a   Con 
mentary  (  loncert  at  Lyceum  II  ill.  in  the  ol  I  1  niver 
sity  town,  on  Friday  evening,  April  22,  which  gave 
great  i lei r. 'hi  in  :i  large  ami  cultivate  I  a  a  [ience.     Of 

lien...    ill':'-  '.     In    tell     hoW     ad  III  iral  i!  V     the 

lady  played,  nor  how  finely  Mr.  Kt 

the  nice  accompaniment  ol  Mr.  Loonhard.      This  was 

J  I  a-::::.- 

\  ...... 

a.  Impr  no. . . . 

n    N     :l  unit)  in  I'  miner 

c.  "Soirees  do  V  ieuntj" 
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Chopin. 

Liszt 
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families,  ,\ e.,  have  been  ei  1  'arlor 

( loncerts  by  the  Li- 1 en i  inn  Quartet  Club.     The  pro 
gramme  of  the  third,  April  i  2,  was  i 

i"iir'rt  in  F 

UacU. 

W'iti.   I' 

in  A  ii  ' 

S  \i  t  a  .  M  \ss.      The  vigorous  yom   ;  Oral       i'S 
lb;    I  /     rahn,    w  bid)  ■■■ 

laurels  by  its    perl      ■    ncc  the    "Messiah,"   will 

3th  in  it.     The  chorus  numbers 
250  fresh,  sure   voices;    tin-    orchestra   w 

ins ;  ami  the    prin- 
cipal solos  will  I  Mi    '.v  -,■•.-. 
I  >r.  Langmaid,  Mi   ■  Houston  an  1  M  ■    Wesi 
pranos),  and,  it  is  hoped,  Miss    Antoinette    Sterling, 
coutrnl 

Xnv  lltn'v.l'nw'.      Tl      "Elm  I  Inula 

-   .       of  classical  I 

season,  wholl  lent  artists,  including  a  String 

lows        Messrs ,    I 
.  ami  Albert  Ma  ;  Bruno  Pope, 

and    Morns  Steinert,  'i  Also  I'm-  pianist,  Miss 

Wilheli  singers,  Miss  Nellie  Eastman, 

soprano,  ami  Mr.  J.  Sumner  Smith,  tenor.      Here  are 
:  two  programmes,   which  indeed  sp  ak  well 
for  musical  taste  in  New  1 

::    Qn  rtet  in  G,  Mozart;  Song:  "I  will  extol 

■  :'-  /         S  m  tta  in  B  flat,  op.  10,  for 

i and  violin, Mozari    Messrs  Si  IBalck); 

Concerto  in  <l  mime,  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Ives,  with 

quartet  accomp,  |  ;  Song  :  "B         and  Feai    ,"  Men- 

ohn    (Miss   Eastmann) ;    Piano    Solo:     Schu 

mann's    "Kreisleriana,"    X"     l',    op.    10;    Haydn's 

"Kaiser"  Quartet  (Adagio  ami  Variations  ;  Presto.) 

I.     Quartet  in  F,  <•]>.    IS,    So     l,    I'.  :etho- 

ven  :  Air :  "In  native  worth" 

Mr    Smith)  ;  Hymn  from  Stradi  Ila,  'cellosolo  (Mr. 

i,    with  quar- 


tet; Old  English  air:  "Now  Robin;"  Fugue  for 
piano,  Handel;  Adagio,  liom  Quartet,  op.  ti-4,  No. 
:;,  Haydn. 

One  who  was  present  writes  us  : 

"The  String  Quartet  although  yet  young,  played 
well  in  the  first  concert.  Miss  Ives  is  a  good  piano- 
player,  having  a  great  degree  of  execution  ami  good 
conception  of  classical  concert  playing  She  i-  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Ives,  an  old  music  teacher  of 
ity,  and  also  his  pupil  Mr  Balck,  first  violin, 
has  lately  arrived  in  our  eit)  ;  he  is  a  pupil  of  Joa- 
chim, am]  perhaps  one  of  the  best  solo  violinists  in 
this  country.  Miss  Eastman  has  a  pure,  g 1  sopra- 
no voice,  and  sings  classical  songs  with   good    taste 

and  intonation.     Tl ther  members  of  the  Quartet 

I  resident  musicians  and  are  old  quartet  play- 
ers. 

"I  shall  semi  von  the  next  programme  of  the  con- 
cert to  take  place  Friday  evening,  March  is,  when 
the  greal  Schtiberl  Quartet  in  I>  minor,  ami  Spohi's 
Quintet  for  Piano  with  Strings,  in  I-',  fiat,  will  ho 
I  " 

Vmboy,  V  -I.     We  accidentally  misplaced 
-,"s     of     classical     matinees 
12,  and  Match  21)  given  by  some  of   the  tore- 
most  New  York  arttsfs  at  the  Raritan    Bay  Seminary 
MissM.A.W  Manning  principal  ) 

They  an-  good  enough  to  be  put  on  r rd  even  now. 

-    :  leethovcn's  Sonata  in   A  ,  op    69,  for 

was  played  by  Mr.  S.  I!.  Mills  and 

Then  followed  :   Cavntina  from  Maria 

.  Mnr-  Selma  Eckhardt  ;  three  Fantasie 

■.   Schumann  (Mr.    Mills)  ;     Adngio   from  a 

lor  ello    Mr     Bergnei    -  Song :  "By 

rippling  brook,"  Ganz  ;   Piano  Solos;    Etude,    Cho- 

M  ills  ;    "  Reverie,"   com- 

'.]'.'  .  '.in  ,    I  iii'-t  for  two    pianos 

■■  id  ,' '  ■      -  -.  by  Ljsberg  (  Mr. 

I  Mr.  F   M    Si  hneeswe 

Schumann's  Trio  in    F,    op.    80 
(Messrs    Mills,  Tbco.  Thomas  ami    Bergner)  ;  Tar- 
Mills;   Beethoven's  "Kreutzer"  So- 
violin;   Adagio   from    Goltcrmann's 
'  S         ncello ;    Romanza    from   <  Ibopin's 

'.    Ise      "Soiree  de  Vicnne," 
-  trill-,  by   Taus  '  I  n's   C-minor 

\t  w-  Y-  '   ■   lelssohn's  "Elijah"   wn  i  given 

at  Steinway  Hall  t  evening,  by  the    Hnr- 

Soeiety.      We  have  had,    within    the  mouths, 
this    S  '  '■'         '         "   the 

"Messiah,"  and   "Elijah."      We    doubt    whether  the 
!vai  so  ietj  to    pro- 

duce S  bumann's  "Paradise  ami  the  Peri,"  as  prom. 
isnl  in  eiiii    circular.       If   we    consider  the 

difficulties  incurred  in  producing  Oratorio  here, 
and  the  great  ]  sacrifices  of  time  .ami    money 

which  a  small  number  of  tie*  members  have  to  make, 
in  ordi  eve,  we  must   cerl 

•  -    i  Harmoni    Soeieti   hai  e     lo    ■    well, 
even  if  they  do  tic  perform  Schumann'6  work,    Nev- 
'  -s,  the  lo-s  oi  that  wonderful  composition — so 
seldom  heard  here-    is  to  be  regretted.      Hut    to   ex- 
it a  few  neu  will  lax  their  purses    and    brains 

in  order  to  entertain    unappreciative   and   ungrateful 

■  e-t  of  musical  art  forms, 

is  out  of  the  question.     Judging  from  :e,  we 

ii    torio  is  noi  congeni  il  to  tic  tii  »te 
New  York   audienc  -l! though  more 

iry  to  the  true  principle    of   Oi    torio    than    the 
>ty  that  undertakes  Ora- 
mances  i  in  its  oh  n  resources  will    h 
lose,  except,  perhaps,    with   the  "Messiah."     These 
■  were  again  justified  when  we  saw  the  compara- 
tively small  paying  audience  that 
way  Hall  last  Monday.     It.  must  have  heen  disheart- 
to  the  performers.     The  performance  of  "Eli- 
i :\ ] i "  '.'.  :  table,   l  of  the   choruses 

lacked  the  requisil     |  '  '- .   In 

spite  of  the  best  el  msician   and 

u   •,,: ,   Mr     Ritter,    t1  e    d.-fect    of  insufficiently 
drilled  i  hoi  aid  not   always    he   covered 

We  understand  that  in  i  i  -  -ion  of 

stormy  Mondays— the  day  of  the  regular  rehearsals 
— a  majority  of  the    members   absented    themselves. 
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ITenco  the  bad  cH'cft  of  nmny  <»f  the  chorus  port*. 
One  cannot  help  admiring  llic  devotion,  the  iron  per- 
severance, the  enthusiasm  with  v.hich  Mr.  Hitter 
pursues  his  task  ;  but  it  might  be  wished,  fur  his  sake, 
that  a  more  genial  and  appreciative  material  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  The  members  of  tho  Har- 
monic Societv  have  themselves  alone  to  blame,  if 
their  rendering  of  some  of  the  choruses  of  "Elijah" 
was  not  up  to  tho  murk.  Mrs.  Hess,  with  her  fine, 
fresh  voice,  and  good  method,  is  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion to  our  local  singers.  Mrs.  Barry,  from  Boston, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  here,  possesses  a 
pleasing  contralto  voice,  used  with  intelligence  and 
expression.  Mr.  Simpson's  singing,  in  this  Oratorio, 
is  well  known.  Mr.  Rocket's  performance  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  criticism,  as  he  wns  unwell.  Mr. 
Connolly  presided  at  the  oryan. —  Weekly  Review, 

Philadelphia.  The  Post,  April  8,  speaking  of 
Mr.  J.trvis's  Soirees,  has  the  following  remarks  about 
Raff: 

Ruff  is  not  to  be  classed  with  either  Wagner  or 
Liszt.  He  is  not  uninfluenced  by  them,  but  lie  rejects 
their  eccentricities, clings  to  theold  forms  of  treatment, 
but  infuses  into  them  the  spirit  of  to  day.  lie  is  very 
dramatic,  deals  extensively  in  crescendo,  abounds  in 
climaxes,  and  is  full  of  melody.  He  was  for  many 
years  under  Liszt's  direct  influence,  as  he  was  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  the  Weimar  days  as  his  sec- 
retary, and  then  first  became  known  as  a  composer, 
but  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  own  character,  and  is 
himself.  He  now  lives  in  Wiesbaden,  and,  free  from 
all  official  duties,  is  occupied  with  his  compositions, 
and  is  ranked  as  probably  the  most  promising  of  the 
young  German  musicians.  It  would  however  be 
better  for  his  reputation,  if  he  wrote  less,  for  his  mu- 
sic is  very  unequal,  and  while  some  of  it  is  of  great 
value,  and  fully  justifies  all  hopes  of  him,  other  com- 
positions are  in  no  manner  remarkable.  His  first  ope- 
ra, "Dame  Kobold,"is  to  be  brought  out  iu  Weimar 
this  month.  His  orchestral  and  piano  music  is  rapidly 
forcing  its  way  in  this  country  ;  the  symphony  No.  2, 
C  major,  has  been  given  this  winter  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  while  his  name  frequently  appears  upon  the 
concert  programmes  in  solo, duet  and  trio  compositions 
in  those  cities.  In  Philadelphia  ho  is  not  so  well 
known;  but  last  winter  Messrs.  Wolftohn  and  Colonne 
played  a  duet  by  him  for  the  piano  and  violin  that  at- 
tracted great  attention.  Mi.  Jfwvis  has  this  year  given 
a  trio,  but  the  programme  to-day  will  give  us  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  idea  of  his  power  we 
have  yet  had.  It  includes  a  piano  solo,  a  duet  for 
piano  and  violoncello,  and  trio  for  piano,  violin  and 
violoncello.  The  solo  is  a  Valse  Elude,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  his  concert  music;  it  is  very  brilliant, 
effective,  and  being  carefully  written,  with  great  re- 
gard to  proper  shading,  demands,  to  do  it  justice,  the 
artistic  treatment  we  may  expect  from  the  performer. 
The  duet  is  remarkably  beautiful  ;  the  melody  is 
striking,  and  the  treatment  of  the  two  instruments 
highly  dramatic.  The  trio  will  certainly  please,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  prophecy  which  of  the  four  move- 
ments will  be  the  most  popular.  All  of  the  music  is 
new,  never  having  been  given  in  the  city  before. 
The  remainder  of  the  programme  is  made  up  of  a 
Homanza  by  Flotow,  sung  by  Signor  Barili,  and  a 
Polonaise  by  Wieniawsky  for  Mr.  Kopta. 

Here  is  Mr.  Jarvis's  6th  programme  (April  18)  : 
.Sonata,  F  minor,  appassionata.  Op.  57 Beethoven. 

Charles  II   Jarvia. 

Fantaisie,  Violin,  Themes  from  Othello Ernst. 

Wenzel   Kopta. 
Piano  Solo,  Faust  Valse Liezt. 

Charles  II.  Jarvis. 
Violoncello  Solo,  AdiiRio  from  Coucerto Molique. 

Rudolph  Hennig. 

Trio,  G  major,  No.  2.     Piano,  Violin  ami   'Cello Raff. 

Messrs,  Jarvis,  Kopta.  and  Hennig. 

The  hall  was  uncomfortably  crowded  with  an  in- 
telligent anil  appreciative  audience.  This  was  the 
forty-second  soire'e  given  by  Mr.  Jarvis  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  closed  one  of  his  most  successful  seasons. 
The  performances  of  this  gentleman  are  alwavs  of 
such  a  high  order  of  excellence  that  criticism  is  like- 
ly to  degenerate  into  enthusiastic  praise. 

There  is  such  an  immense  and  agreeable  difference 
between  the  Sonate  appassiotiata  and  the  fustian  Liszt 
affair,  whose  difficulties  are  appalling  and  its  beauties 
few,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  Mr.  Jarvis's 
consummate  skill  to  note  his  very  satisfactory  re- 
production of  each.  It  was  only  his  modesty  that 
prevented  an  encorv  of  the  last.  Tho  trio  of  Raff*  is  a 
work  of  genuine  merit,  and  abounding  in  beauties  of 
the  highest  order;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  elaboration  of  the  ideas  in  the  Largo,  which 
is  full  of  a  romantic  beauty,  but  is,  withal,  a  trifle  too 
long.  The  whole  composition,  in  fact,  apparently 
lacks  the  virtue  of  condensation,  a  frequent  fault  of 
this  composer.  It  was  very  carefully  played. — Bul- 
letin. 


THE  AMERICAN  MU3ICAI  FUND  SOCIETY,  New  York, 
announces  its  Annual  Concert;  fur  tho  21st  of  this  month. 
The  Grand  Orchestra  will  ho  nn'ler  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
<'arl  Bergman  n  mid  Theodore  Thomas.  The  Committee  fiay 
in  their  appeal  for  aid  : 

The  American  Musical  Fund  Soniefcy  was  founded  on  tho 
16th  of  February,  1849  Its  object  in  "the  assistance  of  Mem- 
bers who  «re  Incapacitated  by  accident  or  *iekne?s  from-  pur- 
siiltn*  their  professional  calling,  for  the  relief  or  support,  of  tho 
Aced  and  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  deceased  Meinhe.rs,  an'l 
for  the  defraying  of  funeral  expenses  of  Members,  their  wiven 
and  husbands  respectively,  "  Donations  are  frequently  made 
to  those  who  have  do  constitutional  claims  on  the  funds  of 
this  .Society.  The  Mem  neijship  consists  of  nearly  ,100.  It  dis- 
penses at  the  present  time  weekly  allowances  to  nineteen 
widows  with  fifteen  children,  and  orphans.  Four  M"ml*r^ 
receive  annual  pensions  of  $2riO  each .  Tln>re  is  an  average  of 
eiirht  members  who,  heinn  sick,  receive  ouch  ST.  per  week.  Tho 
following  amounts  have  been  paid  for  Relief,  etc.,  durinr*  the 
period  of  tho  Society's  existence — twenty-one  years — viz.  : 

Weekly  Relief  for  the  Sick    ....$16,152  59 

Weeklv  allowances  to  Widows,  Orphans,    &c   .  ..lo3n~n5 

Funeral  Expenses 3,005  75 

Pensions    3  232  20 

Special  Donations 884  00 

938,641  50 
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BOSTON.  MAY  7,   18VO. 
Music  in  Boston. 

The  Easter  Oratorios.  A  great  disappoint- 
ment was  it  truly  to  very  many  earnest  mnsie-lovers 
that  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  after  encouraging 
the  hope,  and  after  several  weeks,  of  very  interesting 
rehearsal,  did  not  feel  it  in  them,  as  the  time  drew 
near,  to  give  us  that  long  looked  for  first  performance 
of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music,  nor  even  of  se- 
lections from  it.  We  fear  that  boon  is  now  post- 
poned indefinitely,  for  next  year  comes  the  Triennial 
Festival,  and  Festivals  are  more  attractive  and  ab- 
sorbing to  the  mass  of  chorus  singers  than  a  long 
stretch  of  solid,  earnest,  quiet  work  upon  a  purely 
artistic  task  in  which  the  labor  is  its  own  reward. 
Doubtless  the  Society  decided  wisely;  the  difficulties 
were  too  many  for  them,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  with  so  short  a  time  for  preparation.  The  Pas- 
sion music  ought  to  have  a  good  year's  stndv.  In- 
stead of  that  it  was  only  taken  up  after  Christmas, 
and  with  the  plan  of  coupling  with  it  a  more  familiar 
and  popular  Oratorio,  which  latter  soon  began  to 
claim  its  half  of  each  of  the  few  Sunday  evening  re- 
hearsals,— and  who  supposed  the  Passion  music 
could  be  learned  in  one  hour  a  week  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks,  with  not  a  few  stormy  nights  to  keep  more 
than  half  of  the  singers  at  home  !  Then  there  was 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  fit  solo  singers,  with  the 
rare  art  of  recitative  so  all-important  in  this  music. 
And  then  again  the  elements  for  the  double  orches- 
tra, which  it  requires,  were  not  to  be  got  together  on 
the  evening  assigned  for  it,  that  before  Easter,  since 
so  many  of  the  musicians  were  held  to  service  in  the 
theatres  ;  and  to  have  done  it  on  Sunday  would  have 
been  to  sing  the  Crucifixion  on  the  feast  of  the  Res- 
urrection. Still  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Socie- 
ty lost,  as  it  must  seem  to  many,  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  for  itself  new  character  and  strength,  in  not 
making  it  a  point  to  give,  now,  on  some  evening  before 
at  least  a  number  of  the  unspeakably  beautiful  Cho- 
rales, threo  or  four  choruses  ("Ye  lightnings,"  the 
concluding  chorus,  full  of  heavenly  peace,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  choruses  with  solo  ;  besides  some  selec- 
tions from  the  narrative  Recitative  for  Tenor  and 
Bass,  which  is  so  wonderfully  expressive,  and  at 
least  one  Alto  and  one  Bass  Aria,  which  certainly 
was  not  impracticable). — We  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  conviction,  that  in  those  few  rehearsals  the  seeds 
of  a  sincere,  deep  interest  in  the  music  were  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  the  singers  and  must  some  day 
bear  fruit. 

As  it  wa6 — for  so  the  fates  would  have  it — some- 
how the  life  and  hope  of  the  past  winter's  Oratorio 
season  seems  to  have  nigh  faded  out  with  the  lest 
hope  of  the  Passion  Music.     Three  Oratorios  only — 


the  most  familiar,  oft-repeated  three  in  the  whole  re- 
pertoire— make  up  the  year's  account.  At  Christ- 
mas the  "Messiah,"  which  of  course  always  draws 
and  always  interests,  (though  the  fact  that  it  requires 
to  he  studied  anew  now  every  year,  as  much  as  it  did 
thirty  years  ago,  and  so  still  consumes  the  first  half 
of  the-  winter's  rehearsals,  leaving  the  weary  half  for 
other  study,  does  make  it  seem  to  stand  considerably 
in  the  way  of  progress)  ;  and  now,  on  the  evening 
before  Easter,  tho  "Creation,"  the  nearest  to  what 
may  he  called  hacknied  of  all  the  Oratorios,  followed 
on  Easter  evening  by  "Elijah."  The  latter  work  at 
least  was  pretty  certain  to  bo  given  well ;  and  yet  we 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Society  lost  money  by 
these  two  occasions  more  largely  than  they  gained 
by  the  Messiah. 

At  the  Saturday's  performance  ("The  Creation") 
we  were  present  only  for  a  few  minutes,  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  orchestra  was  to  some  extent  com- 
posed of  make-shift  materials,  owing  to  the  untoward 
circumstance  already  alluded  to,  and  that  the  chorus 
was  by  no  means  strung  up  to  its  best.  Miss  J.  E. 
Houston  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  of  course  de- 
livered the  soprano  and  bass  solos  very  effectively  ; 
hut  the  gentleman  who  undertook  the  tenor,  though 
his  voice  has  sweetness,  and  he  sang  intelligently, 
lacked  power  for  so  large  a  place.  Indeed  the  gen- 
eral impression  was  that  the  performance  was  by  no 
means  up  to  the  standard  of  the  old  Society.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  few  Choruses  and  Cho- 
rales already  rehearsed  from  the  Passion,  eked  out 
with  a  Psalm  or  two  of  Mendelssohn,  would  have 
gone  better,  if  only  for  the  very  reason  of  inspiring 
novelty.  One  cannot  be  alwavs  eloquent  with  an 
old  story — while  it  is  old  ;  wait  a  year  or  two  and 
the  happy  time  may  come  for  its  revival, — a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  listless  repetition. 

"Elijah,"  on  the  other,  is  still  inspiring  to  all 
singers  and  all  hearers.  Coming  on  a  Sunday  night, 
it  had  the  benefit  of  the  accustomed  orchestra  in  all 
parts  ;  it  had  also  been  rehearsed  with  zeal ;  the 
choral  ranks  were  fuller,  the  audience  larger  and 
more  eager  ;  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory presentations  on  the  whole,  that  we  have  yet 
had  of  this  great  work  of  Mendelssohn.  Chorus, 
orchestra,  great  Organ  (over  which  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 
Parker  presided),  all  moved  with  unity  and  good 
precision,  and  all  the  strong  points  told,  while  there 
was  good  light  and  shade.  We  recall  no  sense  of 
unsteadiness  anywhere  except  once  or  twice  in  the 
final,  fugued.  Amen  chorus.  We  ,r  ight  add,  too, 
that  we  have  heard  the  grand  rush  of  the  violins  in 
the  "Rain  Chorus"  sound  more  startling  and  sublime 
than  it  did  this  time. 

The  central  figure  of  the  Prophet  stood  forth  very 
nobly  always  both  in  the  recitative  and  the  Canta- 
bile  of  Mr.  Whitnet,  who  took  this  all-important 
part  for  the  first  time.  Certainly  we  have  not  heard 
so  competent  an  Elijah  here,  if  we  except  Herr 
Formes  when  he  sang  it  the  first  time,  in  his  better 
days.  Much  was  expected  of  the  new  Contralto, 
Miss  Antoinette  Sterling,  from  New  York,  but 
not  more  than  was  realized.  This  young  lady,  who 
some  two  or  three  years  since  sang  once  in  a  miscel- 
laneous concert  in  our  Music  Hall,  creating  a  sensa- 
tion by  the  richness  and  the  volume  of  her  voice,  has 
since  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  of  instruction 
abroad,  especially  with  Mme.  Yiardot  Garcia,  of 
whom  she  was  a  favorite  pupil  ;  and  she  had  already 
achieved  marked  favor  in  concerts  in  Cologne  and 
London.  She  delivered  her  sentences  of  recitative,  as 
well  as  the  two  Arias  that  fall  to  the  Contralto,  and 
its  share  in  the  concerted  pieces,  with  fiDe  intelligence 
and  with  great  power  and  fervor.  All  was  simple, 
earnest  and  expressive,  and  the  tones  in  themselves 
singularly  rich  and  telling  ;  each  tone  has  its  inter- 
esting shade  of  color.  The  higher  tones,  exceeding 
the  strict  Contralto  register,  vibrate  with  a  clear  and 
penetrating  power,  if  not  precisely  sweet,  yet  not  un- 
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musical  ;  while  in  a  declamatory  sense,  they  are  used 
with  marked  significance.  Miss  Sterling's  manner 
was  easy,  self-possessed  and  quiet,  though  site  is  ca- 
pable of  strong  expression  ami  shows  high  dramatic 
quality  ;  ami  her  whole  appearance  and  performance 
seemed  to  indicate  a  generous,  enthusiastic  nature. 
Such  an  impression  did  she  make  with  "0  test  in  the 
Lord/'  that  the  Air  had  to  he  repeated. 

Miss  Houston's  clear  and  powerful  Soprano 
more  than  held  its  own,  telling  with  overpowering 
force  sometimes,  indeed  so  much  so  as  to  put  it  out  of 
fair  relation  with  the  other  voices  in  the  Trio  ami 
Quartets.  But  some  of  her  solos  were  admirably 
sung,  and  her  whole  performance  was  marked  by  the 
same  conscientious  can-  ami  fervor  that  have  always 
distinguished  her.  Artistically,  in  economy  of  pow- 
er, in  certainty,  and  above  all  in  even  continuity  of 
power,  she  lias  gained  much.  Mrs.  ,1.  W.  Weston 
sang  the  smaller  soprano  parts,  that  of  the  Youth, 
&c.,  very  acceptably ;  and  Mr.  Wit.  J.  Winc  cr- 
tainly  showed  no  slight  improvement  both  in  voice 
and  style  in  the  tenor  solos.  . 

Miss  Anna  Meiilig's  Concert,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  last  Monday  evening,  may  he  considered  the 
finale  of  our  musical  sens,, i]  And  a  beautiful  one 
it  was,  although,  coming  so  late,  it  had  not  SO 
large  an  audience  as  it  deserved.  For  the  charm  of 
this  lady's  playing  is  always  fresh  ;  it  never  disap- 
points.    This  was  the  programme : 

Trio  In  E  flat,  major,  Op,  ton Schubert 

For  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello 

Songs— n     loirVusik.  1 

t>.  Dili  Harrende,  [ Franz 

c,  Willkommen.  mein  Wald,         ) 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  It  miner S.  Dach. 

Arrange, I  by  Liszt, 

Sonfis— a    Morgengruss Mendelsohn. 

b.  Die  Post Schubert. 

Andante  con  Vuriazioni  an.l  Finale,  tr Sonata,  Op 

47 Beethoven. 

Grande  Polonaise  in  V.  flat Liszt 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  Chamber  Concert  in  avast 
hall,  where  the  music  would  nut  have  iis  best  effect. 
All  tho  more  remarkable,  therefore,  that  it  did  sound 
so  well.  Even  the  glorious  Schubert  Trio  (plnyed 
by  Miss  Mkiii.ii:  with  Messrs  1 : i <  1 1 f. !  ito  and  A. 
Suck)  from  first  to  last  was  ravishing  to  the  thou 
sand  or  more  listeners  ;  and  the  Andante  and  Finale 
from  the  "Kreutzer"  Sonata  were  played  to  such 
perfection,  with  such  line  feeling  and  expression,  as 
to  sound  as  good  as  new.  But  here,  as  everywhere,  the 
Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue,  as  rendered  by  Miss  Mch- 
lig, — especially  the  Fugue — produced  the  great  im- 
pression. Few  had  supposed  that  the  Piano  could 
do  so  much,  or  that  a  Fugue  could  be  brought  home 
to  them  as  such  "a  thing  of  beauty"  and  of  "joy  for- 
ever." The  Polonaise  by  Liszt,  lull  of  extrava- 
gances, yet  curiously  interesting,  exhibited  tho  young 
lady's  power  of  execution  in  a  most  extraordinary 
light ;  it  seemed  a  very  miracle. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Songs  found  a  true 
interpreter  in  Mr.  Kreissmann  and  met  with  warm 
response. 

The  Pupils  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School  had  a  delightful  hour  with  Miss  Meh- 
i.ig,  in  Buinstead  Hall,  in  the  middle  of  a  pleasant 
day  about  three  weeks  ago.  We  meant  to  have  des- 
cribed it  while  the  impression  was  fresh,  but  had  no 
room.  The  arrangements  had  been  admirably  made 
by  the  School  Committee,  who  with  a  few  invited 
friends  formed  tho  only  outside  audience.  The 
young  ladies,  under  the  guidance  of  their  music 
teacher  Julius  Eichiierg,  greeted  their  honored 
guest  with  a  three  part  hymn  by  Mendelssohn  and 
one  or  two  other  pieces,  well  sung  with  their  fresh, 
pure  voices ;  and  she  in  turn  played  for  them  the 
Schubert  Trio  in  F.  flat,  with  M>-~-rs  Eichberg 
and  Heindl,  besides  several  solos  of  Chopin,  Schu- 
bert, Lisz',  &c.  Plainly  she  never  was  so  well 
pleased  wi  b  her  audience,  and  was  inspired  to  do 
her  very  h,  st  They  covered  her  with  flowers,  in 
baskets  and  bouquets,  not  forgetting  at  the  same  time 
their  teacher,  Mr.  Eichberg. 


Meyerbeer. 

With  this  name  for  a  text,  the  Philadelphia  City 
Item's  "Our  own  Critic  "  thus  belabors  us  for  a  com- 
parison which  we  have  never  made. 

Mr.  Dwight,  the  editor  of  that  interesting  musical 
weekly,  Dwiqht's  Journal  of  Music,  remarks  in  its  last 
issue  that  Meyerbeer's  Fackeltam  (No  1 ,  in  II  Hum  is 
inferior  to  one  of  Strauss' waltzes !  This  shows  how 
fir  tr  jtu lice  can  carry  a    man      The  Faclcellan:  re 

fcrrcd  to  is  the  first  of  four  which    Meyer! r  wrote 

for  Berlin,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  As  they  helong  to  'outdoor"  music 
—  that  is  music  written  for  processions,  (of  which  the 
"Torch  Dances"  constitute  an  old  tier, nan  rus. 
torn.)  they  are  scored  with  an  eve  for  strong  effect, 
and  Meyerbeer  has  introduced  into  several  of  them 
solos  for  the  trombone  or  bass  ml, a.  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  "',•  have 

ever  heard,  and  developes  the  resources  of  those  eon, 
piraiiv.-lv  huiit'd  instruments  in  a  manner  never  he 
i,,re  .,,  successfully  attempted  by  any  composer,  nnd 

is  as  characteristic  in   its  way  as  the  use   Meyerl r 

mad,-  of  the  weak  middle  notes  of  the  Trombone  in 
the  Procession  of  Nuns  in  "Robei  t  le  I  liable,"  which 
Berlioz  mentions  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion "  The  idea,  then,  of  Mr  Dwight's  comparing 
the  Fackcltan:  to  Strauss'  Waltzes,  principally  he 
cause  of  its  tul, a  solo,  is  actually  amusing.  Mr 
Dwight  ought  to  (and  docs)  know  better— but  we 
suspect  that  .Mr  Dwight,  who  :s  an  anti  Wagi 
is  also  an  anti-Mcycrbeei  ite,  and  with  a  great  many 
Germans,  i-  foolish  enough  to  draw  odious  compari- 
sons between  Meyerbeer  and  Mozart  or  Beethoven, 
all  of  which  is"  very  naughty  and  unnecessary 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  belong  to  the  pasl  -the  lime 
of  limited  instrumentation  and  unrevealed  dramatic 
effect,  with  which  they  struggled  and  with  which 
thev  accomplished  such  waders  a-  "Don  Giovanni" 
and  "I  eh  in,  "  lint  Meyerbeer  is  King  of  the  mo  I 
cm  school,  lie  has  been  accused  of  want  of  feeling, 
of  moderate  ideas,  (!i  of  sacrificing  evei 
i  fleet  ;  M,ai  V  ,.',n  del  nut  like  him,  and  thou  111 
he  could  treat   Luther's  hymn  hitter  than  the  in 

in  which  it  had  been  elaborated  in  "The  Ilugitcnoi 
— vet  he  failed,  and  his  "Reformn'ion  Symphoiv  " 
contains    nothing  remarkable.     "Roberl   le    l> 
never  could   h  v  -  lived  so  long  and  retained  its  great 
irity  if  it  had  not  been    i  work— nei- 

ther  could    "The  Huguenots,"   or  "Le   I 

although  the  InttCr  is  inferior  to  them,  or  "  I.'  Etoilc 
du  No-, I."  or  ''I,'  At'neaine."  or  "Dinornh." 

Although  Mcverbecr  should  never  have  written 
comic  '  "Dinornh"  is  the  work  of  a   mas 

ter.     Nor  must  wo  omit  the   music   to    his    brother's 
trace, lv.     "Strucnsec,"    which     contains    the    | 
overture  which   Meyerbeer   ever   wrote;    next    to   it 
come  the  overtures  to  "Dinorah"  and    "L'Etoilc  du 
\,e,]"       V  iw,  ti'iir.  we    should    lik"    Mr 

Dwight  to  examine  the  remaining  three  of  Mevcr. 
beer's  /  :bel  trp  reslhcm  to  Strc  n's' 

Waltzes,  or  ,"e,.'  s"  amustr  to  glance  at  the"Ovi 
in  the  form  of  a  March,"    which    was    composed   for 
tie-  I. Minhm    Exposition   in    1 567,    in    whii  h 

Britannia"     i-  wanked   up     in     the     form     I 

Ah,  Mr  Dwie-ht,  you  ought  to  beashamedof  your- 
self.    Studv  Mcyerheei  before  you  condemn  him  s,, 
flippantly;  or.  if  yon  lave  done  so — there  is  not  only 
:nse  for  your  remarks,  but   von  ought    to    he — 

I,,,  o'.en  for  not  knowing    •  y  hcttei  n    t . 

"We  have  not  pronounced  the  /'•.  [-eltanz  inferior  to 
a  Strauss  waltz.  We  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to 
think  of  comparing  things  so  wholly  unrelated.  We 
were  speaking  of  the  Thomas  Concerts  and  of  the 
large  space  given  in  his  programmes  to  things  over- 
strained and  noisy,  and  instancing  Liszt's  "Tasso," 
the  "( larnival"  of  Berlioz,  ami  finally  the  /  i ■  ' . 
,,i  Meverlieer.  We  thought  it  a  wholesome  sign  that 
such  things  seemed  to  please  only  a  small  portion  of 
a  Boston  audience  ;  and  we  noticed  further,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  the  Strauss  waltzes, — light  and  un- 
pretending things,  but  genial  and  spontaneous— were 
more  welcome  even  to  persons  of  serious  taste.  If 
the  "Torch-Dances"  were  intended  for  "outdoor" 
music,  tie-  Stianss  waltzes  were  no:,  ami.  compared 
with  the  former,  the  latter  are  less  disturbing  to  the 
harmonious  impression  of  a  concert  partly  classical. 


Music  in  Dresden. 

[The  following  extracts  from  private  letters  contain  much 

that  is  fre-h  and  in  ferritin/,  iu  spite  of  some   opinions  which 
we  of  course  do  u,,t  en, torse.] 

I  have  just  come  from  a  Trio  Soiree  at.    the  Hotel 


de  Saxe.  Rollfuss,  pianoforte  ;  Seelman,  violin  ; 
and  Biirchl,  'cello.  Programme  was  :  1.  Trio  in  Eh 
major  for  pianoforte,  clarionet  and  viola,  Mozart.  2. 
Sonata  in  A  (op.  42)  for  pianoforte  and  'cello,  Carl 
'  e.  3.  Sarabaudc,  Bourree  and  Corrente  from 
1st  Sonata  for  violin  alone,  J.  S.  Bach.  4.  Trio  in 
B6  major,  fop.  97)  Beethoven.  Just  the  kind  of 
playing  that  I  enjoy.  The  Reinecke  Sonata  is  full 
of  lire  ;  begins  with  a  perfect  steirni  of  impetuosita  in 
the  'cello  1  should  have  enjoyed  the  last  movement 
more  it  it  hod  no*  been  quite  so  like  "All  that  hath 
life  and  breath"  iu  the  Hymn  of  Praise.  The  Bach 
pieces  were  grand  ;  played  as  well  as  can  he  expect- 
ed from  any  hut  a  remarkable  virtuoso.  The  "t'or- 
rente"  was  perfectly  irresistible  in  its  fiery  impetuos- 
ity. The  audience  was  enthusiastic  over  it.  The 
Trio  of  d'nos,  op,  '.iT,  was  played  with  great  expres- 
sion throughout,  and  1  enjoyed  it  as  I  enjov  hardly 
anything  else  in  all  music  The  last  presto  was  per- 
haps a  little  wanting  in  elan,  hut  the  fault  may  have 
been  in  tne  ;  I  am  hard  to  please  in  last  movements. 

These  Getmans  tea.'  th ghout  with  much    greater 

intensity  ot  expression  than  we  are  accustomed  to    in 

Boston.     They,  as  nsed  to  say,    "howl    more" 

than  we  do,     1  for  one  like  it,  though    it    takes   one 
aback   a  little  at  first.     The   violinist   was    perfectly 

ferocious  in  the   last  tent  of  the     Bach     piece,     and     it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  earned  along  with  him. 

If  I.is'etnanti  in  Boston  is  so  anxious  to  piny  pieces 
of  the  Pyrotechnic  School,  he  had  hotter  take  some 
of  these  Bach  solo-  ;  they  are  as  difficult  and  in  a 
,  ei  tain  sens,-  as  showy  as  the  <  He  Ball  monstrosities, 
and  have  the  ii  i  advantage  of   having  some 

music  in  them,  which  little  article  Ole  Bull  seems  to 
have  forgotten  to  flavor  his  compositions  with  (ex- 
cuse the  tho  term  as  applied  to  Ole  Bull's  produc- 
tions). Tho  more  I  hear  of  Bach,  the  more  I  feel 
how  great  genius  knows  neither  time  nor  space  ;  his 
writings  are  for  the  most  part  in  now  obsolete  forms, 
i  feel  at  once  that  he  is  the  equal  of  any  of  tho 
composers  that  have  come  after  him.  lie  was,  like 
Wagner,  a  i  artist  writing,  not  for  the  public  of  bis  or 
any  generation,  hut  following  on!  bis  own  artistic 
ideal  as  /,.•  thought  it  should  he  followed  out.  When 
great  genius  is  as  true  to  itself  as  that,  iis  production 
will  never  grow  old  or  antiquated,  The  old  fellow 
must  have  had  a  monstrous  technique,  for  his  music 
High  for  any  body. 

Last  evening  I  heard  "Lucia"  for  7  1-2   ngr.    and 

ed  it  ever  so  much  ;  it  is  the  first  bit   of  Italian 

music  I  hav,  heard  tor  a  long  time.      With   all   bis 

greal  beauties  Donizetti  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 

the  sustained  power  that   Verdi    has  ;     he     drops     his 

uickly.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
thing  like  the  Sextet  :  "Chi  mijh  ua  '  should  not  last 
2ii  minutes  at  the  very  least.  lie  seems  to  know 
what  to  do  with  his  melodies  -till  f-,s  than  Weber; 
-ns  in  the  most  grand  style,  hut  after  the  first 
two  ,,r  three  phrases  h,-  appears  to  find  himself  in  a 
muddle  and  has  to  begin  his  coda  before  he  has  really 
settled  down  into  his  air  Now  Verdi  often  gets  into 
what  might  he  called  a  "working  out  vein,"  as  for 
instance  iu  the  opening  chorus  and  the  great  quintet 
in  his  Nabucco,  and  in  the  final  trio  in  Ernani.  It  is 
true  his  working  out  often  is  nothing  more  than  pro- 
longing to  undue  proportions  what  is  properly  the 
coda  to  Ins  piece, .as  in  the  "n  sommo  Carlo"  in 
Ernani:  yet  he  does  manage  to  make  bis  piece  last 
long  enough  to  produce  some  effect.  Perhaps  the 
grand  recitative  and  duet  :  "Donna,  chi  sei  '"  in 
Avinttcco  is  on,-  of  the  very  best  pieces  of  writing  in 
all  Verdi.  Donizetti  has  done  much  better  in  Lucre- 
riu  Borgia  than  in  L>tri<t  in  this  respect,  hut  he  has 
been  very  happy  in  his  themes  in  Lucia.  "Chi  m  i 
frcna,"  the  mad  scene,  and  the  final  tenor  air  redeem 
the  opera  from  a  deal  of  sleepy  stuff  that  comes  be- 
tween. I  think  in  general  the  beauty  in  Donizetti's 
airs  is  of  rather  a  cold,  unsympathetic  kind  ;  be  very 
rarely  has  the  depth  of  feeling  and  tenderness  of  Bel- 
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Iini  or  the  grandeur  or  passion  of  Verdi.  I  hinted  as 
much  one  day  to  Mme.  Garcia  i»  I *:ti  i^  ;  she  said  she 
thought  so  too:  "Mnis  i!  ecril  admirablemenl  pour  la 
voix,"  and  then  added,  "Enfin,  jo  vois  que  voin  nimez 
beaucoup  Verdi,  n'est  ce  pas  V — which  soft  im- 
peachment I  pleaded  guilty  to.  Thu  performance 
last  evening  was  very  fair.  The  Germans  acl  a  lit- 
tle too  naturally  for  the  libretto  nml  the  music,  and 
they  don't  quite  give  the  right  sort  of  climax  in  many 
places.  The  mad  scene,  though,  was  most  heauti 
fully  sung  nnd  quite  well  acted.  The  last  air  was  a 
little  "too  many"  for  the  tenor,  hut  ho  tried  hard,  to  say 
tho  least.  The  Sextet  tell  very  flat  indeed.  The 
recitatives  were  in  general  the  best  part  of  the  per- 
formance. 

101  P.M. 
I  have  just  come  from  "Lohengrin."  The  perform- 
ance was  quite  good  considering  the  disadvantage  we 
labor  under  here.  Old  Tichatscheck  does  not  look 
one's  ideal  of  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Graal,  but  he 
is  not  so  bad  for  over  sixty.  The  Elsa  was  also  not 
quite  as  good  in  point  of  outward  appearance  as 
could  have  been  desired,  but  she  did  not  sing  badly. 
The  Ortrud  was  simply  splendid  ;  her  acting,  singing 
whole  performance  was  A — 1.  I  don't  know  who 
she  was,  as  I  did  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  play- 
bill. The  scene  between  her  and  Friedrich  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  act  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  acting  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  stage  ;  the  scone  is 
to  me  one  of  the  best  in  the  opera,  full  equal  to  Tann- 
hauser's  "Erzahlung  (narration)  in  the  third  act  of 
Tannhauser.  This  recitative  is  better  than  a  great 
many  airs  that  some  operas  base  their  reputation  on. 
It  is  long,  but  I  was  sorry  when  it  was  over,  even 
though  Elsa's  beautiful  evening  song  immediately 
followed.  Ortrud's  acting  in  the  following  scene 
with  Elsa  was  great.  Her  gradually  edging  up  to 
Elsa,  and  getting  nearer  and  nearer  as  a  snake  does, 
without  apparently  taking  any  steps,  and  at  last  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  wrist  with  the  devil  himself  looking 
out  of  her  eyes,  was  most  splendidly  done.  The 
famous  procession  to  the  Cathedral  was  taken  too 
fast,  as  were  some  of  the  pianissimo  choruses  in  the 
first  act.  The  orchestra  was  also  too  small  to  give 
it  its  full  effect.  The  chorus  really  accompanies  the 
orchestra  instead  of  the  orchestra  accompanying  the 
chorus,  and  15  or  20  violins  more  or  less  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  effect.  The  intermezzo  of 
dance  music  between  the  2nd  and  3d  acts  is  wonder- 
ful. I  only  knew  it  before  from  the  piano  score  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  it.  Old  Tichatscheck 
did  himself  quite  "proud"  in  the  bridal  chamber 
scene,  and  in  many  places  sang  really  beautifully. 
Ah!  Vedi  Napoli  e  poi'morl.  Hear  that  duet  and 
then  die  !  Tichatseheck's  voice  is  not  up  to  the  fa- 
mous Erzahlung  in  the  last  scene  ;  his  singing  of  the 
beautiful  "Kehrt  er  dann  heim,"  when  he  gives  Elsa 
the  horn,  sword  and  ring,  was  also  not  quite  up  to 
the  mark.  The  chorus  was  very  good  throughout  ; 
the  thing  that  was  the  least  well  given  was  the  quin- 
tet and  chorus  in  the  first  act :  "Mein  Herr  und  Gott." 
It  is  very  difficult,  but  also  very  fine,  and  ought  to 
have  been  better  sung.  Tic.liatscheck's  acting  is  only 
to  be  equalled  by  Brignoli's!  But  then  Lohengrin 
only  pretty  well  given  is  better  than  no  Lohengrin  at 
all.  I  would  not  have  missed  the  first  and  second 
scenes  in  the  2nd  act  and  the  bridal  chamber  scene 
for  a  good  deal. 

I  must  say  that  I  begin  to  fee!  that  the  days  of  the 
conventional  Opera  are  numbered. [!]  It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  say,  when  anybody  praises  Wagner,  "Look  at 
Don  Giovanni,"  and  to  condemn  him  as  a  quack  or  a 
madman  because  he  can't  (or  is  supposed  not  to  be 
able  to)  write  as  finemusicas  L)on  Giovanni  contains. 
Grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  be  can't ;  I  for 
one  am  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  say  that  lie 
can,  but  I  do  think  that  there  is  something  in  Wag- 
ner that  will  drive  Don  Giovanni  off  the  stage. [! !]  Not 
for  some  time  yet,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  that  will 
have  to  leave  the  boards  before   Don   Giovanni   goes, 


but  1  truly  believe  that  the  time  will  conic  when  n-it 
even  tho  Don  Giovanni  music  will  float  an  Opera, 
that  is,  an  opera  in  contradistinction  to  a  Musical 
Drama.  Don't  for  a  moment  suppose  lhat  I  think 
Don  Giovanni  will  ever  die.  1  think  that  it  will  live 
in  tho  concert  room  as  a  cantata,  just  as  manv  of 
Handel's  operas  have  lived  as  oratorios  long  after 
they  had  been  taken  off  the  stage.  This  is  gnat 
heresy,  I  am  aware.  [Yea,  verily,  young  friend  ;  but 
you'll  outgrow  it ! — En.] 

Sunday,  10.30  A.  M. 
Buon  giorno !  Cloudy  still  and  the  Altmarkt  white 
with  snow.     The  plotting  scene  between  Ortrud  and 
Friedrich  still  keeps  whirling  about  in  my   head   so 
that  I  can  hardly  think.     It  looked  out.  of  all  my  ar- 
peggios this  morning,  and  I  dreamt  of  it  last   night, 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  splendid  I  think 
it.     The  only  thing  I  ever  beard  that  comes  up  to  it 
is  the  recitative  :  "GiJt  fu  alquanto  avanza  la   notte" 
and  the  following  aria  :   "Or  sai  chi  l'onore"  in  Don 
Giovanni  ;  that  scene  is  to  me  by  far  the   finest,  dra- 
matically, in  Mozart's  opera.     There  he  really  seems 
to   have  had   a   presentiment   of   the   Znkunft ;    he 
made  the  old    recitative   form   do    its   utmost.     The 
scene  in  Lohengrin  can  hardly  be  called  a   recitative, 
it  is  a  musical  dialogue  in   which   you  almost   forget 
that  the  actors  are  singing,  so  naturally  do  they  talk. 
They  never  have  to   wait   fcr   the   orchestra   to  get 
through  a  passage  before  they  begin  a  sentence.  The 
orchestra    keeps    on   accompanying    their   thoughts 
rather  than  their  musical  phrases,  but   never   for  one 
moment  obstructs  the  dramatic  action.     The  orches- 
tra seems  to  make  their  state  of  mind   perceptible    to 
the  senses  ;  you  don't  feel  like  asking   whether  there 
is  any  theme,  or  melody  or  working  out  about  it,  any 
more  than  J.  R.  Lowell   said    one   feels   like   asking 
the  Venus  of  Milo   whether   she   had  any   "views." 
You  accept  it  as  a  whole   without   analyzing.     As  a 
perfect  whole  it  must  of  course  admit  of  logical  analy- 
sis, but  as  an  artistic  whole  it  does  not  force  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  down  your  throat,  but   only   gives 
you  the  one  impression  in  all  its  unity  until   yon  set 
to  work  yourself  to  analyze  it.     It  truly  is,  as  Wag- 
ner has  claimed  for  it,  the  drama  plus  the    power   of 
expression  that  music  gives,  not  Music  and  the  Drama 
walking  side   by  side,  each  losing  a  little  of  its  own 
individuality  that  it  may  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
other  and  not  quarrel.     Two  things   cannot   occupy 
the  same  place,  though  one  may  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  other.     Music  in  its  entirety  and    drama 
in  its  perfection  cannot  be  forced  into  the  same  space  ; 
the  form  of  music  must  be  given  up  or  else    the  form 
of  the  drama,  or  else  both  must   give   up   something 
of  their  form.     This  last  is  done  in  the   conventional 
"Opera."     You  have  the  perfect  Music  in  the   arias 
and  concerted  pieces,  though  without  any  really  dra- 
matic action  ;  you  have  the  dramatic  part  in  the  rec- 
itatives ;  but  in  the  Musical  Drama  you  have  the  dra- 
matic action  all  through,  animated    by   the   spirit  of 
music.     This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  on  the   stage   the 
dramatic  part  should  always  be   of  the  first    impor- 
tance.    In    the    Cantata   we  have   things   reversed. 
There  we  have  "Dramatic  Music,"  thatiis,  Music  in 
its  perfection,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  drama.    I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  great  composers  of  ope- 
ras, such  as  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  &c.  have  follow, 
ed  out  the  principle  of  the  "Opera"  to  its  fullest   ex- 
tent.    Gluck  saw  the  ridiculousness  of  that   in   the 
Handel  operas,  and  began  the   reform.     Ever  since 
that  day  the  Opera  has  gradually  become  more   dra- 
matic until  we  have  the  perfect  musical  drama.     Lo- 
hengrin  and  Tannhauser  are   by   no   means   entirely 
Musical  Dramas ;  there  is  much  that    is   operatic  in 
both  of  them,  and  they  are   called    "Opera"   on   the 
title  page.     In  " Tristan  nnd  Isolde"  and   the   "Meis- 
i,  rsinger"  we  have  the  pure  Musical  ""Drama.     Here 
music  is  the  servant  of  the  text  throughout ;  it   loses 
nothing  in  dignity  by  the  service,  and  adds  much    to 
the  dramatic  power  of  the  piece,  instead  of  detracting 
from  it.  .  a. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Tho  Gntofl  Ajar.     Song,  (with  Quartette  ad  lib.) 
3.     C  toe'  ./.  R.  Thomas.  40 

"Gone  beyond  the  darksome  river; 
Only  left  us  by  the  way; 
Gnne  beyond  the  night  forever, 
Only  gone  to  endless  day." 

Every  song  by  the  most  popular   ballad  writer  in 
America,  is  pure  to  be  pleasing 

What  do  the  angels  dream  of,  mother  ?  3.  "Ei  to, 
f.  Gounod.  30 

"What  do  the  angels  dream  of,  mother? 
What  do  they  dream  in  their  sleep  at  night  ' 
When  thev  come  home,  and  their  wings  are  folded, 
Weary  with  man>  a  starry  flight." 

A  semi-sacred  song,  easy  and  sweet. 

Over  the  heath.     Ballad.     3.     Eft  to  e  flat. 

Turner.  30 

"Over  the  heath,  where  the  rose  used  to  bloom, 
Withers  a  beautiful  bud  in  the  tomb." 

Down  Daisy  Path.     4.     G  tog.  Lyle.  30 

A  ballad  in  the  Scotch  style. 

"A  down  the  Daisy  Path  I  sped, 
With  footsteps  light  and  free  ; 
Where  stars  a  soften  radiance  shed, 
He  waited  there  for  me." 

Broken  Down.     Serio-comic  Song,     2.     E  to  e. 


"Once  I'd  money  plenty, 

And  friends  too  by  the  score, 
Then  fortune  smiled  upon  me 
And  no  one  passed  my  door." 


Clifton.  30 


Celebrated  Echo  Song.     5.     D  to  a.  Bishop.  40 

With  an  at!  lib.  Flute  Accompaniment. 

Cherubim  Prayer.     Quartet.     4.     D  to  f. 

BortriansJcago.  35 
This  effective  piece,  without  accompaniment,  ar- 
ranged by  Slaviansky,  was  sung  by  the  Russian 
Troupe  at  their  popular  concerts,  and  apnrt  from  the 
concert-room  is  a  very  appropriate  piece  for  church- 
use  when  well  rendered  by  a  quartet  choir. 

Instrumental. 

F.'-te  IIonoToise.     Caprice  Brilliant.     4.     D&. 

Op.  26.  Leybach.  50 

A  moderate  movement  in  2-4  time,  with  a  very 
marked  rhythmical  accent. 

Claudine.     Polka  Mazurka.     3.     C. 

Arnold  de  Thier.  35 
Easy  to  execute  at  sight. 

Eooka. 

Clarke's  Sttort  Voluntaries  f">r  the 
Pipe  or  Reed  Organ.       Win.  H.  Clarke. 

Boards,  1.50 
A  collection  of  easy  and  pleading  gems  for  soft  and 
expre^ive  stops  for    opening   service  and  responses, 
-  the  arrangement  of  keys  being  such  that  a  longer  vol- 
untary may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  piece 
on  the  opposite  page. 

All  the  notes  throughout  may  be  reached  with  the 
fingers  alone,  without  the  use  of  the  pedals  (which 
may  be  introduced  at  the  option  of  the  Organist.) 
Players  who  have  only  Reed  Organs  will  appreciate 
this  arrangement.  To  those  who  have  examined  the 
"New  Method  for  Reed  Organs/'  this  work  will  need 
no  further  recommendation. 

Organist's  Portfolio.     Vol.  2. 

C.  F.  Eimbault.    Boards,  3  00 
Cloth,  3.50 
A  series  of  Voluntaries,  selected  from  the  works    of 
Ancient  and  Modern   Composers.^      The  first  volume 
has  proved  a  favorite  with  organists. 

"Winner's  Dance  Music  for  Flute  and 

Piano.  75 


Abbreviations.—  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  jfcfi/is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  asC,B  flat,  &c  , 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail.—  Musieissent  bymail.  tbeespense  being 
two  cents  for  everv  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Foundations  of  our  Present  Music. 
A  Lecture  delivered  before  (lie  Pupils  of  tin  Cin- 
cinnati <  'onseroatory  of  Music, 

BY   a.    A.    sniMl  I  1 . 
(Concluded 

Under  these  influences  of  the  DecJiant,  of  the 
music  of  the  Trouvores  and  of  tin-  Folksong,  both 
the  latter  of  which  united  time  with  rhythm,  the 
Church  at  last  adopted  the  mensural  note,  the 
nota  mensurata,  the  note  which  expressed  time. 

Franco,  of  Cologne,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  is  the  first  writer  ■who  lays 
down  the  rules  of  the  new  notation.  It  might 
seem  as  if  all  the  difficulties  had  now  been  sur- 
mounted. Now  time  could  lie  measured,  the 
three  or  more  parts  knew  exactly  when  to  change 
their  tones,  and  music  could  now  begin  in  good 
earnest.  But  (he  wisdom  of  those  speculative 
monks  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  make  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  attainment  and  intricate,  what 
seemed  so  simple  ami  so  near  at  hand,  an 
accurate  .subdivision  of  time.  To  us.  now-a-dai  s, 
it  seems  an  absolute  necessity  to  divide  a  whole 
into  halves  and  quarters,  &c.  Not  so  to  them. 
To  them  it  seemed  the  more  natural  way  to  di- 
vide a  whole  into  three  parts.  Ami  so  they  did. 
One  whole  note  with  them  had  three  third-notes, 
and  that  they  called  modus  perfectus, — the  per- 
fect mode.  Now,  as  long  as  their  music  was 
written  in  three-four,  or  three-two  time  as  we 
would  call  it,  all  went  very  well ;  but  when  the 
melody  was  written  in  a  measure  divisable  by 
two,  how  then?  One  whole  note  always  meant 
three  smaller  ones  ;  so  it  took  two  whole  notes 
to  make  three  measures  of  two-two  time,  or  four 
whole  notes  to  make  three  measures  in  four-four 
time.  That  division  of  time  they  called  modus 
imperfectus, —  imperfect  mode.  And  imperfect 
enough  it  was.  Still,  what  with  constant  count- 
ing, by  dint  of  hard  calculation  while  singing, 
they  managed  to  get  along  well  enough.  "Every 
where  man  has  advice;  nothingfinds  him  without 
counsel,"  the  Greek  poet  says,  even  twenty-two 
hundred  years  ago.  And  so  these  singers  were  no 
without  counsel.  Only  it  was  very  hard  work, 
and  many  a  young  lady,  who  with  difficulty  now 
unravels  the  mysteries  of  quavers  and  crotchets, 
and  semi  and  demi-semi  quavers,  would  give  up 
in  despair  were  such  calculations  presented  to 
her  as  the  singers  had  to  master  six  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  not  until  1400  that  the  white 
note,  square,  where  it  is  round  with  us,  but  of 
similar  value  and  meaning,  was  introduced. 

Now  the  way  was  smooth,  and  quickly  arose 
upon  the  Foundations  of  the  Gregorian  Chant 
and  the  Folksong,  aided  by  the  staff  of  four  lines, 
measured  by  the  mensural  note,  stirred  into  beau- 
tiful variety  by  the  Deehant  and  the  Counter- 
point, that  earnest,  sublime  and  beautiful  song  of 
the  Xetherlanders.  Now  in  Flanders  and  in 
Holland, one  after  another,  those  glorious  masters 
of  music  lived  and  worked,  who,  beginning  with 
Willem  Dufay  (horn  in  1880),  to  Orlando  I.e..  i 
(died  in  1594),  in  uninterrupted  succession  tilled 


two  hundred  years  with  undying  smj.  There, 
under  that  leaden  sky,  were  born  and  brought  up 
such  masters  as  Johannes  Okeghem,  Josquin  de 
1'ii's.  From  there  they  wen-  called  as  singers, 
as  music  teachers,  as  chapel-masters,  to  the  Papal 
court  and  to  all  the  art-loving  courts  of  Italy  ami 
Germany  am]  France;  until  finally  the  mantle 
of  their  greatness  was  laid  upon  one  greater  than 
all:  the  divine  master  Pierluigi  da  I'alestrina. 

When  ne  consider  thai  only  in  the  thirteenth 
century  Franco  of  Cologne  established  the  prin- 
cipal law  of  all  harmony  :  that  a  consonance  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  tones 
which  please  the  ear ;  that  dissonances  are  two 
tones  sounding  together  which  displease  tic  ear, 
and  that  it  is  sweet  to  have  a  dii  lowed 

by  a  consonance,  when  we  consider  that  this 
law,  which  made  true  harmony  possible,  lays 
down  the  axiom  mosl  important  in  our  music  : 
that  all  dissonances  musl  be  prepared  and  re- 
fed,  and  when  we  consider  that  but  little 
more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  before  "Willem 
Dufay  and  Josquin  des  Pro's  and  Okeghem  crea- 
ted wonderful  works,  soul-stirring,  heart-moving 
now  and  forever,  then  wc  cannot  help  admiring 
the  strength  and  scope  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  when  once  in  possession  of  the  means  and 
instruments  to  work  with,  at  once  strives  upward 
to  ideal  elevation,  leaving  far  below  the  noise  and 
turmoil  of  every  day  lite,  and  building  its  habi- 
tation among  the  ever  shining  stars. 

In  glancing  back,  it  strikes  us  as  remarkable 
that  two  out  of  the  three  great  theorists,  to  whom 
the  foundations  of  our  present  music  owe  their 
strength,  were  born  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the 
Low  Countries.  For,  though  Franco  was  born 
in  Cologne,  the  people  there  and  tie'  Nether- 
landers  are  of  the  same  branch  of  the  German 
nation.  It  i>  remarkable  thai  fori  wo  centui 
musical  life  of  the  Occident,  of  western  Europe 
was  fost,  red  almost  exclusively  by  these  same 
Xetherlanders.  Then  with  Palestrina  the  glory 
of  being  high-priests  to  the  Beautiful  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Italians,  with  whom  even  our  Mc- 
Z  ut  studied  and  from  whom  he  learned,  until  in 
our  present  day  the  Germans  have  produced 
those  immortal  masters,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
and  all  the  others. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  at  the  close  of 
our  lecture  once  more  that  greatest  master  of 
counterpoint.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  in  whom 
that  first  period  of  music,  the  contrapuntal  peri- 
od, reached  at  once  its  culminating  point  ami  its 
end. 

And  it'  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  wish  as 
tie-  expression  of  an  individual  desire  aiel  long- 
ing, it  is  this,  that  the  Conservatory,  before  whose 
friends  and  pupils  I  have  tic  honor  to  speak,  may 
continue  to  emulate  a  love  for  the  best  music,  so 
that  we  may  soon  hear  in  these  rooms  some  of 
Bach's  Motets,  or  Choruses  from  his  Passion- 
music,  or  bis  Christmas  Oratorios.  It  would  be 
carrying  the  privilege  of  wishing  too  far,  I  am 
afraid,  were  I  to  add  the  fervent  wish  that,  after 
Bach  had  been  unearthed,  as  it   were,   and  made 


familiar,  that  we  might  then  enter  upon  the  leg- 
acy which  Orlando  Lasso  and  I'alestrina  left  us, 
by  their  numerous  masses  and  other  compositions  ; 

that  wc  might  then  hear  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
Our  goodly  cite,  those  immortal  works  which 
moved  men  to  the  very  depths  of  their  hearts 
three  hundred  vears  ago. 


A  New  Biography  of  Liszt— Sketch  of  His 
Remarkable  Career. 

[Correspondence  ol  the  Philadelphia  Kooning  Bulletin  ] 

Home,  Italy.  March  11,  1S70. — A  new  biog- 
raphy ol  Liszi  has  just  appeared,  translated  from 
the  German.  Bui  we  in  our  day  can  hardly 
have  a  true  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  We 
may  have  exai  t  dates  as  to  his  birth;  when  he 
composed  this  or  that  piece:  but  the  events  of 
his  singular  and  romantic  career  can  hardly  be 
told  while  he  is  alive,  ami  he  looks  as  vigorous  as  if 
lie  might  live  some  thirty  vears  more.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  an  artisl  who  had  royal  princesses  for 
the  mothers  of  his  children  could  hardly  have  a 
correct  account  of  it  written  during  his  lifetime. 
What  a  career  he  has  had!  His  reputation  be- 
gan when  he  was  only  fourteen.  Precocity  of 
genius  is  more  common  among  musicians  than 
among  literary  or  scientific  men.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions Pas  il.  for  example,  who,  at  fourteen, 
•■  invented  mathematics,"  as  his  lather  expressed 
It.  and  arrived  at  the  32d  proposition  of  the  first 

1 k  of  Euclid  without  ever  having  seen  Euclid, 

just  as  Mozart  composed  a  symphony   in  his  boy- 

Liszt's  success  was  so  groat  in  Germany  when 
le-  was  only  fourteen,  that   Ad  mi  I.i-zt,  his  father, 
he  elder   Mozart,  took  his   wonderful  son  to 
Pai  As  they  h  id  a  powerful  letter  from  Prince 

Mi  tternich,  to  ( Iherubini,  they  counted  much  up- 
on his  protection.  Cherubini  was  then  the  Di- 
rector ol  the  French  musical  Conservatory,  which 
lie  (Cherubini)  had  jnsl  established  in  Paris  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  had 
made  it  the  leading  establishment  in  Europe. 

Strangely    enough,    Cherubini     received   the 
and  sou  very  coldly.     Adam  I.i-zt  had  the 

i  ibjeeted  to  a  rigorous  examination  before 
Cherubini.  Pae'r,  and  all  the  great  artists  in  Paris. 
It  was  not  only  satisfactory,  hut  the  audience  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  admiration.  Notwithstand- 
ing, Cherubini  refused  to  admit  young  Liszt  into 
the  Conservatory,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
foreigner  I  Cherubini  himself  was  an  Italian. 
The  I  iographei  thinks  the  reason  of  thisstrange 
coldness  was  jealousy.  This  could  hardly  have 
been  the  i   i  .  There  must    have    been    some- 

thing in  the  manner  of  the  boy  which  made  him 
antipathetic  to  Cherubini.  The  biographer  says  : 
"Precocious  talents  always  give  offence  to  talents 
on  the  decline."  Precocious  talents  are  apt  to 
make  children  very  disagreeable  and  presump- 
tuous. There  is  always  a  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority about  a  prodigy,  which  is  offensive  and 
rouses  one's  antagonism.  I  fancy  this  was  the 
reason  of  Cherubini's  indifference.      Cherubini 

ought,  however,  to  have    1 n    more    forbearing, 

for  he  had  memories  of  mortification  which  trou- 
bled his  youth.  The  first  Napoleon  treated  him 
disdainfully.  But  in  resenting  unconsciously  his 
own  wrongs  on  his  successors,  he  only  followed 
Oul  the  instinct  of  the  old  Adam  which  is  in  all 
of  us.  and  which  Sheridan  hit  oil  so  capitally  in 
I  cats. 

"Sir  Anthony  rates  master,"  cried  the  servant, 
"master  abuses  me     I'll  go  and  kick  Boots." 

I'ut  time  makes  amends  for  all  wrongs,  if  we 
could  only  wait  patiently.  Louis  XVIII.  reward- 
ed Cherubini  for  all  he  had  suffered  ;  and  the 
very  Conservatory  whose  doors   were   closed  on 
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Liszt  so  insultingly  in  his  youth  is  only  too  hap- 
py to  accept  any  applicant,  on  any  terms,  rigor- 
ous as  are  its  rules,  at  a  simple  request  from  Liszt ; 
—  this  I  know  to  he  a  positive  fact.  Liszt  has 
less  of  this  vinrlictiveness  of  matured  reputation 
than  most  distinguished  men;  he  does  not  resent 
the  wrongs- of  youth  on  younger  artists.  Never 
was  there  a  kinder  man  than  Liszt  to  unacknowl- 
edged and  aspiring  talent,  in  man  or  woman.  So 
kind  is  he,  that  he  is  apt  to  be  deceived,  and  to 
accept  the  false  lor  the  real  in  his  desire  to  give 
encouragement. 

Pae'r  anil  Kcicha,  who  were  present  at  the  ex- 
amination of  young  Liszt,  interested  themselves 
in  his  affairs,  and  not  only  gave  him  good  coun- 
sel hut  efficient  service.  The  gi'ted  hoy  was 
soon  brought  nut  by  the  ''best  society"    of   Paris. 

I nd I,  like  Mis.  J, nicy,  Liszt  has  always    been 

the  pet  of  the  "nobility  and  gentry,"  and  royalty 
has  done  more  than  smile  on  him.  lie  was  pre- 
sented to  King  Louis  XVIII.  and  to  the  royal 
family.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe, 
took  him  under  his  especial  protection. 

We  have  all  heard  of  some  mysterious  event 
which  produced  a  sad  effect  on  Liszt  in  his  youth. 
He  had  a  dangerous  illness  ;  indeed  his  death 
was  reported  throughout  Paris.  The  biographer 
says  it  was  an  unfortunate  love  affair,  which 
nearly  mined  him.  as  a  similar  one  we  now  know 
hastened  Keats's  death.  But  Liszt  was  made 
of  stronger  stuff  than  the  young  English  poet 
who  said  so  sadly,  "The  very  thing  which  I  want 
to  live  most  for  will  be  the  great  occasion  of  my 
death."  Love,  which  was  such  a  tragedv  to 
Liszt's  youth,  became  the  gay  comedy  of  his 
manhood,  and,  like  Goethe,  he  bills  fair  to  play 
the  gay  Lothario  into  his  old  age.  The  biogra- 
pher does  not  give  the  name  of  the  cause  of 
Liszt's  tender  trouble,  the  "soft  impeachment," 
nor  does  he  give  the  reasons  for  the  separation. 
The  affair  is  wound  up  tantalizingly  with  these 
commonplace  words  : — "Insurmountable  obstacles 
opposed  their  happiness."  Liszt's  strange  con- 
duct, after  his  recovery,  is  well  known.  He  tied 
from  the  world,  nave  up  his  music  entirely, 
occupied  himself  in  works  of  charity  and  pious 
reading.  Like  the  little  girl  in  Punch,  he  found 
his  doll  stuffed  with  bran  and  wanted  to  be  a 
nun. 

Paganini  it  was  who  drew  him  out  of  this  mor- 
bid retirement  into  the  world.  The  great  violin- 
ist exercised  a  powerful  influence,  in  many  ways, 
over  the  young  man.  Then  followed  a  brilliant 
career,  unparallelled  in  the  history  of  artists;  for 
even  Raphael  had  not  such  social  success — such 
honnes fortunes,  as  the  French  express  the  sort  of 
admiration  that  Was  given  to  Liszt.  It  was  a  pe- 
culiar epoch  in  Europe;  music  reigned  triumph- 
ant ;  a  concert  or  a  play  was  an  event,  and  oc- 
cupied as  much  place  in  minds  and  thoughts  as 
polities  do  now. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  many  leading 
statesmen  of  Europe,  in  the  present  day,  are  fine 
musicians.  .Music  and  statesmanship  seem  to  go 
hand-in-hand,  especially  in  England  and  France. 
Emile  Ollivier — whose  first  wife,  by  the  way, 
was  Liszt's  daughter — not  only  plays  well  on  the 
violin — so  a  friend  of  Liszt  tells  me — but  has 
composed  some  fine  concertos  for  that  instrument. 
Richard,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
French  Cabinet,  is  also  a  musical  virtuoso. 
Through  Richard's  influence,  Balfe  has  been 
named  by  the  Emperor  of  France  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  And  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Eng- 
lish Premier,  is  a  well-known  amateur, 

To  return  to  Liszt's  young  manhood.  Paris 
had  at  that  time  a  perfect  constellation  of  musi- 
cal celebrities,  such  as  are  rarely  assembled  at 
one  period.  Just  run  over  in  your  memory  a 
few  names.  Besides  Liszt  and  Paganini,  there 
were  the  composers  Rossini,  Spontini,  Donizetti 
Bellini,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Halevy,  &e. ;  the 
singers  Mahbran,  Grisi  and  Persiani,  Rubini, 
Tatnburini,  Lablaehe,  Mario,  &c.  Everv  night 
some  new  masterpiece  of  composition  or'  execu- 
tion was  heard.  Music  turned  all  brains.  Young 
girls  abandoned  their  homes,  wives  their  hus- 
bands and  families,  to  follow  celebrated  pianists 
or  violinists.  Beautiful  and  noble  women — wo- 
men of  the  highest   rank — used   to   steal    Liszt's 


gloves,  cut  them  up  into  ships,  and  with  the 
cherry-stones  thev  took  from  his  plate  after  a 
supper  or  dinner,  make  necklaces  and  armlets, 
which  they  would  wear  on  their  handsome  throats 
anil  arms  with  more  pride  and  exultation  than 
they  did  their  family  diamonds.  A  pretty  set  of 
unprincipled,  ill-regulated  fools,  to  be  sure  ! 
•'That  time  is  over  and  will  never  return."  For 
the  honor  of  womanhood  it  is  tube  hoped  not. 
Delatry,  a  clever  musical  writer,  in  a  bile  article 
of  his,  when  speaking  of  this  very  period,  says  : 
"Liszt  is  one  of  the  rare  survivors  of  this  marvel- 
ous epoch.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life:  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  talents.  There  is'  still  the 
same  fire,  the  same  verve,  and  the  same  spirit. 
Liszt  is  still  young  in  heart  and  genius. 

"I  have  applauded  Liszt  at  Paris,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Basle  and  St.  Petersburg  during  the  most 
brilliant  phase  of  his  artistic  career.  In  1862  I 
met  him  again  at  Rome.  He  lived  in  the  Via 
Sistini,  in  the  apartment  that  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Leopold  Bobert,  the  graceful  creator  of 
the  Moisnonews  (Harvesters).  He  had  in  bis 
salon  a  wretched  spinnet,  which  his  magical  fin- 
gers transformed  into  an  Erard  piano.  He  se- 
lected me  sometimes  for  the  happy  confidant  of 
his  thoughts  and  inspirations.  His  servant  had 
orders  not  to  let  anv  one  enter,  and  there,  in  the 
little  but  very  comfortable  parlor,  I  have  passed 
long  mornings  or  long  eveninsrs,  which  I  found 
always  too  short,  listening  to'.Vn/i/es  and  Venice,' 
the  "Sistine  Chapel,'  'St.  Francis  wnJMnft  cm  the 
Waves'  the  'Source,'  'Are  Maria,'  'St.  EUzaheih' 
and  other  works  of  the  master,  even  as  h»  crea- 
ted them. 

"Once  seated  at  his  instrument,  he  could  not 
be  drawn  away  from  it.  When  he  had  exhaust- 
er! his  own  repertoire  he  seizeil  on  Beethoven, 
Schumann  and  Chopin,  three  of  his  favorite  au- 
thors. Beethoven  and  Schumann  are  to  him  the 
Dante  and  Goethe  of  music;  Chopin,  the  Schil- 
ler. With  each  master  he  changed  style  and 
coloring.  He  was  terrible,  and  sometimes  even 
savage  in  Beethoven,  for  he  interpreted  freely 
the  last  compositions  of  this  master,  which  are  so 
profound  and  intricate.  When  playing  Chopin's 
music  he  was  soft  and  plaintive — especially  in  the 
Nocturnes,  whose  tender  notes  recall  the  fable  of 
the  song  of  the  Swan.  When  the  great  artist, 
fatigued  in  soul  and  brain  more  than  in  back  and 
hands,  rose  up  from  the  piano,  great  drops  of 
sweat  stood  on  his  deeply  furrowed  brow." 

Liszt  is  nearly  through  his  winter's  work — the 
music  for  the  great  Beethoven  festival.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  will  leave  the  Villa  d'Este,  near  Tivo- 
li — his  friend  Cardinal  Ilohenlohe's  place,  and 
return  to  Rome  for  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
leaving  fi>r  Germany.  Sgambati  intends  then  to 
give  a  grand  classical  concert,  at  which  his  cele- 
brated master  will  be  present.  Hans  von  Bulow 
and  Carlo  Dueci  give  a  fine  concert  at  Florence 
the  14th  of  this  month.  I  met  Carlo  Ducei  in 
Naples  in  1857,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  ; 
he  was  very  handsome,  and  played  remarkably 
well.  He  has  now  quite  a  reputation  in  Italy. 
Anne  Brewster. 

Easter  Services  in  Rome. 

THE    MISERERE. — PALESTRlNA's    MUSIC. — THE  DIS- 
PLAY   ON    EASTER. — SGAMBATl's    CONCERT. 

The  same  lady  writes  under  date  of  April  21  : 

Easter  passed  off  finely.  The  Misereres,  as  sung 
in  St.  Peter's,  surpassed  hy  expectations.  I  heard 
them  last  year  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  surround- 
ings of  that  famous  old  chapel,  of  course,  arid  a  great 
deal  to  the  effect  of  every  service  performed  in  it ;  hut 
there  is  something  sublime  in  the  impression  produc- 
ed hy  the  grand  ecclesiastical  music  of  Palestrina  and 
the  composers  of  his  school  when  heard  under  the 
vast  dome  and  huge  naves  of  St.  Peter's. 

On  Holy  Thursday  Allegri's  Miserere  was  sung  ; 
this  is  considered  the  best.  Bid's  and  Baini's  were 
sung  on  Wednesday  ;  Mustafa's  on  Friday.  The 
Lamentations,  by  Palestrina,  were  sung  each  day.  On 
Holy  Thursday  I  was  lucky  enough  to  reach  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  time  to  secure  a  seat  on  the  top  bench  of  the 
Grand  Penitencinr's  chair,  which  was  not  only  favor- 
able for  hearing,  hut,  as  it  overlooked  the  crowd,  and 
was  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Bablachino,  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  interesting  ceremony  of  purifi- 


cation of  the  High  Altar,  which  took  place  afier  the 
Miserere  wa«  finished.  Usually  the  Grand  Peniton- 
riar  sits  in  his  chair  on  Holy  Thursday,  but  this  yenr, 
as  the  Tenehrm  were  sum.'  near  the  High  Altar  of  St. 
I'rii  i  s  instead  ofin  the  Sistine,  Cardinal  Panehianci, 
who  is  the  Grand  Penitenciar,  sat  in  one  of  the  sh'e 
chapels  of  the  south  nave.  The  chair  stands  against 
one  of  the  sides  of  that  large  colossal  pier  of  the 
dome,  in  the  niche  of  which  is  placed  the  St.  Veron- 
ica statue.  Every  step  anil  available  lodge  of  this 
huge  chair  was  filled.  It  looked  like  a  great  honey- 
pot  swarming  with  flies. 

When  the  Miserere  of  Allcgri  was  written,  it  was 
considered  so  fine,  so  perfect,  that  it  was  decided  no 
others  should  be  composed  ;  it  should  be  the  Miser- 
ere par  excellence.  But  after  a  while  the  prohibition 
was  set  aside,  and  now  every  Roman  chapel-master 
composes  a  Miserere.  Those  which  are  sung  during 
Holy  Week,  at  St.  John  of  Lateran  are  often  com- 
positions by  the  chapel-master  of  that  church  and  oth- 
er modem' writers  ;  they  attract  large  crowds,  and 
some  visitors  stoutly  maintain  the  heresy  that  they 
are  finer  than  those  sung  by  the  Papal  Choir,  which 
are  the  orthodox  old  ones. 

Music,  after  all,  is  a  thine  of  habit  and  taste  for 
the  majority,  more  than  of  education.  Ecclesiastical 
music  of  the  Palestrina  period  and  style  requires  not 
only  culture  for  its  appreciation,  but  a  peculiar  kind 
of  culture.  The  listener  must  bo  familiar  with  the 
music  and  know  something  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written.  It  is  very  unlike  any  music  to  which 
modern  ears  are  accustomed  ;  it  has  neither  melody 
nor  rhythm,  and  little  expression,  so  far  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  go  ;  and  yet  the  general  expression 
is  fuller  and  richer  than  in  any  modern  music.  It  is 
remarkable  for  noble,  dignified  simplicity  ;  the  chords 
move  along  grandly  ;  the  fugued  parts  cross  and  re- 
cross  in  a  most  marvelously  complicated  way,  and 
vet  there  is  no  confusion.  It  addresses  itself  more  to 
our  thoughts  than  senses,  and  is  strictly  devotional. 

This  style  of  composition,  however,  is  a  music  of 
the  past ;' it  can  never  be  revived  in  our  day,  except 
as  a  curious  remnant  or  relic  of  a  religious  nge  which 
seems  almost  gone.  Like  the  language  of  the  church 
to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  almost  a  dead  tongue.  The 
musienl  school  which  has  produced  it  requires  studies 
of  stronger,  mora  earnest  discipline  than  pupils  are 
willing  now  to  give,  because  they  are  not  especially 
pleasing— studies  of  phraseology,  intonation  and  vo- 
cal mechanism.  Certain  parts  cf  this  music  also 
were  composed  for  voices  of  an  exceptional  and  rare 
nature,  and  if  sung  hy  voices  of  another  character  the 
effect  of  the  music  is  not  the  same.  This  kind  of 
voice  is  growing  more  and  more  uncommon  ;  thus 
every  year  is  lessening  the  life  of  this  music.  In  fifty 
years,  probably  in  less  time,  the  very  tradition  of  it 
may  he  lost. 

Music  alia  Palestrina  sounds  as  old  to  the  ears  as 
the  Pope  Pascal  I.  mosaics  or  the  paintings  of  Si- 
mone  Memmi  and  artists  anterior  to  Perugino  look 
to  the  eyes,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very  ancient.  Jean 
Pierluigi,  known  as  Palestrina,  was  born  in  1523  and 
died  in  1594.  His  best  and  most  celebrated  works 
were  written  between  1555  and  1571.  Allegri,  whose 
Miserere  is  so  famous,  was  born  in  1560,  and  died  in 
1652.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Correcgio.  The 
great  painter,  however,  had  been  dead  twenty-six 
years  when  his  musical  kinsman  was  born,  for  Cor- 
repgio's  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  was, from  1494 
to  1534. 

Avila,  whose  choruses  of  the  Passion  are  celebra- 
ted, and  which  are  sung  at  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sun- 
day,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
1580  he  wrote  his  Office  of  the  Holy  Week.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  ;  his  true  name  was  Vitloria.  His 
music  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him  under  his  fami- 
ly name— sometimes  under  that  of  his  birthplace, 
Avila.  His  motets,  which  are  beautiful,  are  sunir  at 
St.  Peter's  all  through  the  year,  and  a  Credo  by  him 
is  very  fine. 

Thus  from  these  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clas- 
sical period  of  religious  music  was  long  after  the  cor- 
responding one  of  painting.  The  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  painting  can  be  considered  as  embraced  between 
the  birth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  1452,  and  the 
death  of  Titian,  in  1576.  Ecclesiastical  music  had 
its  birth  just  as  the  great  epoch  of  painting  was  clos- 
ing. Bai  and  Bitini,  whose  church  music  is  also 
much  admired  hy  the  Palestrina  devotees,  lived 
nearer  our  own  times.  Bai  was  chapel  master  of 
St.  Peter's  in  1713.  Baini  was  born  in  1775,  died  in 
1S44,  and  was  chapel-master  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  the  master  of  Mustafa. 

Baini  was  a  remarkable  man  ;  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  old  ecclesiastical  music  ;  searched  out 
numberless  treasures  among  the  piles  of  ancient  mu- 
sic collected  in  the  archives  of  the  Sistine,  St.  Peter's, 
St.  John  of  Lateran,  &c.  Baini,  also  wrote  a  long, 
laborious  life  of  Palestrina,  which  is  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation to  the  reader  who  may   he   curious   for   that 
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fort  of  musical  knowledge.  Tins  hook  is  now  out  of 
print,  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Sgambati,  the 
celebrated  Human  pianist,  friend  and  pupil  of  Li?zt, 
owns  a  copy  ;  to  his  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  this 
book,  which  has  been  of  great  service  to  me. 

Easier  Sunday  ceremonies,  benediction  and  cupola 
illumination  were,  as  usual,  very  fine.  Monday 
night  there  were  superb  fireworks  on  the  Pinoian  hill. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Lanciani's  sister,  Countess 
Vespignani,  I  had  a  scat  in  her  private  loggia.  Her 
husband  designed  the  main  piece,  a  representation  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  as  described  by  St.  -John  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Then  there  were  magnificent  pyrotech- 
nic displays  of  the  mosl  brilliant  kind.  Last  evening 
the  city  was  illuminated.  .Many  of  the  designs  were 
similar  to  those  of  last  year.  <  >nc  of  the  most  effect- 
ive, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  simple,  was  the 
Pantheon.  A  huge  cross  blazed  in  front  of  the 
bronze  door,  ami  the  whole  space  inside  of  the  pi] 
Jnrs  of  the  facade  was  illuminated  with  Bengal  lights. 
The  foot  of  the  Ripetta  was  like  a  fairy  scene.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  there  was  a  temple  of 
(  fire  with  a  Virgin  enshrined  in  it  ;  and  the  little 
streamers,  hung  with  large  particolored  lamps,  went 
up  and  down  the  stream  ;  every  little  while  Bengal 
lights  threw  the  most  magical  light  over  river,  shore, 
little  fleet,  buildings  and  trees.  The  Ripetta  or 
Scrofa  (lor  the  street  which  leads  down  on  the  right 
from  the  l'orto  del  Popolo  has  both  names)  was  hril 
liantly  illuminated  its  full  length,  with  every  imagi- 
nable design  and  religious  emblem  ;  and  from  time 
to  time,  at  various  points,  Bengal  lights  and  tire- 
works  Hashed  out. 

The  Fountain  of  Trevi  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
points.  Bengal  lights  made  this  snporb  facade  of 
sculpture  and  wain  look  like  some  enchanted  spot 
Every  Piazza  had  its  attraction.  The  main  streets  Ol 
Rome  are  famous  for  their  line  architectural  termina- 
tions ;  at  each  end  there  is  an  obelisk,  a  column,  a 
gateway,  or  remarkable  building.  Last  evening 
these  were  each  and  all  outlined  and  studded  with 
lamps.  The  obelisk  and  columns  towered  up  and 
seemed  to  tremble  and  vibrate  in  the  ni] 
tho  wind  agitated  the  flames  of  the  lamps.  "The 
Spanish  steps  leading  up  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
were  more  than  beautiful  ;  the  steps  were  blazing 
with  light  from  base  to  summit;  each  broad  stone 
stair  bun;;  with  lamps,  and  on  top,  in  front  of  the 
Trinita  del  Monte  <  Ihurch,  the  obelisk  ol  red  granite 
which  used  to  stand  in  the  Circus  of  SalltlSl  was  OU0 
solid  shaft  of  flame.  The  Pope  went  through  the 
and  enjoyed  the  fine  show  as  much  as  we  did.  The 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  the  obelisk  and  eolonades  were 
gemmed  with  lights.  Bengal  lights  gave  a  s 
effect  to  the  architecture  and  line  fountains. 

Yesterday  was  a  very  rich  day  to  some  of  us.  In 
the  afternoon  Sgambnt'i  gave  one  of  Ins  delightful 
classical  matine'es.  He  played  the  Sonafc  \-  i 
ata  for  one  of  his  solos.  He  and  Pinelli  plaved 
Schumann's  Grande  Sonate,  opus  44,  piano  and  vio 
lin.  His  other  solos  were  Liszt's  Etude,  23 
Scherzo  Fantastico.  Pinelli  played  Joachim's  H  ■- 
maucc.  da  Concerto  Hougrot'se,  with  string  and  piano 
accompaniment,  and  the  matinee  ringed  with  a  Men 
delssohn  Concerto  for  violin,  with  accompaniment. 

Sgambali's  execution  is  so  line  to  my  ears  that  1 
am  glad  to  hear  the  enthusiasm  of  others  ovei  I  • 
playing.  I  feel  assured  then  that  I  ajn  exaggerated 
in  my  admiration.  lie  is  passionate,  concentrated, 
scholarly,  and  full  of  originality.  Ibis  distinguish- 
ed young  artist  is  constantly  receiving  offers  of  tine 
positions  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  lie  loves 
Rome  sodearly  lie  cannot  uproot  himself.  However, 
1  am  afraid  he  will  not  remain  much  longer  in  the 
Eternal  City.  When  Sgambati  leaves  Kb. me,  one  of 
its  greatest  attractions  to  the  music  lover  will  be  gone, 
Next  Monday  there  will  be  another  matineV,  and  in 
a  few  davs  he  will  give  a  grand  Beethoven  Sympho- 
ny. 


Le  Beriot. 

Charles  Auguste  de  Beriot,  born  at  Louvain,  the 
20th  February,  1802;  died  at  Brussels,  the  Mb  April 
1870,  was  descended  from  an  old  and  highly  esteem- 
ed family-  Having  been  left  an  orphan  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  lie  found,  in  M.  Tiby,1  a  profes- 
sor of  music,  at  Brussels,  a  guardian  and  a  second 
lather,  as  well  as  a  master,  who  excited  himself  zeal- 
ously to  develop  l he  boy's  aptitude  for  music.  He 
had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  skill  upon  the  violin, 
his  progress  having  been  so  rapid  that  he  was  able  to 
perform  publicly  Viotti's  Concerto  in  A  tumor  (let- 
ter II),  before  be  was  nine  years  old,  exciting  there- 
by the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  most  delicate  ear  for  correctness 
of  intonation,  an  1  this  was  combined  in  his  playing 
witli  naturally  ilegant  taste.  Being,  moreover,  of  a 
meditative  turn,  and  finding  in  thoie  around  him  no 
model  whom  he  could  imitate,  he  sought    in    himself 


the  principle  of  the  Beautiful,  of  which  he  could  have 
no  notions  save  those  due  to  the  Spontaneous  action 
of  bis  own  individuality.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  prop 
er  place  for  investigating  the  causes  which  gave  rise 
to  tin-  report  bruited  about,  that  lie  Beriot  was  a  pu- 
pil of  .Jacotot.  This  fact,  accredited  by  the  author 
of  JJ '  Enseignetnent  nnwwsel,  and  by  the  declarations 
of  De  Beriot  himself,  needs  some  little  explanation, 
The  general  attention  of  the  inhabitants  ■  >'■'  Belgium 
hail  been,  for  some  years,  directed  to  the  results, 
which  appeared  to  have  heen  obtained  by  Jaeotot'n 
method  ;  the.  progress-  made  by  thos-c  who  studied  it 
was  said  to  !>■  something  marvellous  in  everv  branch 
of  learning.  Do  Benot  determined  to  see  what  ad- 
vantage he  could  derive  for  bis  purposes  from  the 
practice  of  it.  He  bad  some  interviews  with  the  in- 
ventor, but  scarcely  learned  mote  than  two  things, 
namely  :  that  perseverance  triumphs  over  all  ob-ta 
cles,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  men  are  not  sin 
cere  in  their  determination  to  do  all  they  can.  The 
young  artist,  felt  the  full  force  of  these  propositions, 
which  his  intelligence  perceived  how  to  turn  to  ac 
count.  Such  is  (be  way  in  which  I)'-  Beriot  was  a 
pupil  of  Jacotot.  He  could  not  have  been  s  >  in  any 
other  fashion,  for  it  is  not  sure  that  Jacotot  could 
have  decided  whether  the  violinist  played  in  tuno  or 
not.  However  this  may  be,  a  fortunate  moral  and 
physical  organization,  an  education  well  begun,  and 
the  most  carefully  regulated  exertion,  were  not  long 
before  they  rendered  1  >e  Beriot  n  highly  talented  or- 
list,  who  merely  wanted  to  ho  brought  into  contact 
w  tl  I  dented  men  in  other  lines,  in  order  to  obtain 
finish  ;   inn  .  ■  :  i  co  ordination  in  his  •  I 

and  enable  him  to  acquire  a  character  of  originality. 

1  >■•  Beriot  was  nineteen  when  ho  quitted  his  native 
city  and  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  arrived  tib  mi  tho 
commencement  of  the  year  1 821 .  The  first  Un- 
did was  to  play  before  ViQtti,  then  director  of  the 
Opera.  After  listening  to  him  attentively,  tho  cele- 
brated artjst  said  :    "You    have   a    fine   style;  exert 

yourself  to  improve  it;  hear  all  n ■  I  :  ;   profit 

b\  everything,  and  imitate  nothing  "  This  advice 
pcemed  to  suggest  his  having  no  master;  but  Do 
Beriot  thought  be  ought  to  take  lessons  of  Do  Bail- 
lot,  and,  for  this  purpose,  entered  the  <  !onservntoi  \ 
B  it  he  was  not  long  before  perceiving  that  bis  talent 
possessed  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  which 
could  with  difficulty  he  modified,  except  at  the  pi  ice 
of  us  originality.  Ho  remained,  tl  erefi  re,  only  a 
few  mo!  o  classes  of  the    ( lonscrvatory.     He 

returned  to  I  ;-  own  private  direction,  and  soon  after- 
wards  played,  with  brilliant   success,    at    n    few 
certs.      IB-  ti:  st    -1  ■■  ■   .    <  ompositions    full  of 

L'i  i  '■  and  novelty,  were  published,  and  increased  his 
incipient  reputation,  Mis  way  of  performing  them 
nd  led  an  inexpressible  charm.  All  those  he  pub- 
lished constituted  for  :i  long  period  the  usual  reper- 
tory of  a  great  many  violii 

After  shining  in  Paris,  Do  Beriot  proceeded  to 
England,  where  lie  found  a  no  less  brilliant  re  'ep 
lion,  especially  during  his  subsequent  visits.  In 
1, on  ion  and  some  other  cities  of  Great  Britain  he 
gave  concerts,  at  which  bis  fine  talent  was  enthusias- 
tically applauded.  Besides  being  re]  vet  gaged 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  he  was  engag<  d  more- 
over lor  some  of  the  musical  festivals  given  annually 
in  the  principal  English  towns.  On  his  return,  al- 
ii  brilliant  repu  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  presented  to  King  William  I.,  who. 
though  caring  little  for  music,  felt  the  necessity  of 
ensuring  the  independence  of  a  young  nrtist  who 
promised  to  prove  an  honor  to  his  native  land.  He 
bestowed  on  him,  therefore,  a  pension  of  2,000  flor- 
in--, and  the  title  of  first  solo  violinist  in  his  own  pri- 
vate band.  Tho  Revolution  of  1830  deprived  Dc 
Beriot  of  these  advantages 

From  the  moment  that  the  artist's  talent  began  to 
show  itself,  it  went  on  developing  itself  ;  on  attain- 
ing maturity,  It  was  distinguished  bv  a  combination 
of  the  mosl  precious  qualities,  namely  :  a  most  beau- 
tiful tone  ;  invariable  correctness,  a  quality  in  which 
Lit  font  was  his  only  rival  ;  unusual  elegance  of  taste  ; 
a  personal  style ;  and.  finally,  a  certain  charm,  in 
win-  !i  he  was  never  surpassed,  anil  perhaps  never 
equalled  by  anj  one,  Critics,  who  never  forfeit  their 
rights,  formerly  reproached  De  Beriot  with  combin- 
ing a  slight  degree  of  coldness  with  his  purity  ;  their 
criticism-  were  useful  to  him,  for  warmth  and  vigoi 
ous  bowing  became  no  less  remarkable  in  his  play 
than  correctness  and  taste.  <  lomplaints  were  also 
made  that,  restricting  tin-  flight  of  lbs  talent  to  eom- 
posing  and  executing  Airs  i  ■■  i  ;,  he  confined  him- 
self within  too  narrow  limits;  he  cleared  himself, 
also,  from  this  reproach,  by  composing  concertos 
which  he  played  at  various  concerts,  and  in  which  ho 
exhibited  concept  ion  and  execution  on  a  grander 
scale  than  previouslv.  Having  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  of  Brussels 
in  1845,  he  composed  his  later  concertos  for  his  pu- 
pils, throwing  into  each  of  them  charming  ideas  and 


touches,  as  remarkable  for  their  elegance  as  for  their 
brilliancy.  It  has-  been  said  that  tins  music,  so  fa. 
voi  able  to  the  talent  id'  those  who  execute  it,  l-  much 
less  difficult  than  it  appears.  I  do  not  know  wbrtb-  i 
er  this  observation  is  to  be  considerc  1  a  criticism,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  an  culogium.  Having  be- 
come the  (Viend  of  tic  celebrated  Mme.  Mnlihran,  I  '-■ 
Beriot  travelled  with  her  in  Italy,  England,  and  Bel- 
gium. In  1835,  he  became  her  husband. §  The  nu- 
merous opportunities  he  enjoyd  of  hearing  this  in- 
spired lady  appear  to  have  exerted  tic  most  happy 
influence  on  his  talent.  At  Naples,  where  he  played 
at  a  concert  in  tin1  Teatro  San  Carlo,  he  achieved  a 
most  enormous  success,  a  tiling  very  rare  with  the 
Italians,  who  heing  passionately  devoted  to  singing, 
bestowed,  at  that  pei  iod,  ?s  a  nation,  very  little  at- 
tention on  instrumental  music. 

Having  permanently  taken  up  his  abode  at  Brus- 
sels after  the  death  of  Mme.  Mahhran-dc  llo  iot,  he 
did  not  appear  publicly  for  several  years  *  In  1840, 
however,  he  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  stoppiu:_r  some 
time  at  Vienna,  where  he  gave  conceit';  Unfuvora- 
1  tnges  in  his  health,  changes  recurring   it    \-  -ri  - 

ous  periods,  at  length  caused  him  to  rak^  the  resolu- 
tion of  plaving  no  more  in  public,  though  bis  talent 
was  'till  in  its  full  power.  lie  no  longer  played  ex- 
cept to  his  pupils,  and  some  few  privileged  friend?, 
who  still  admired  the  fulness  and  tin'  charm  of  bis 
style.  Unfortunately,  some  more  serious  shocks  to 
his  constitution,  at  an  ago  which  is  not  one  for  re 
sisting  infirmity,  obliged  him,  in  Is.">l',  to  re3ign  bis 
I  i«t  as  profesf  c  Paralysis  of  tie-  optic  nerve  had 
suddenly  deprived  him  of  *ijbr  and  the  hopes  he  at 
first  entertained  ol  being  cured  bad  not  been  realized. 

1>  ■  Beriot's  principal  work-  are  ;  Nmc  Concertos  , 
"  Aiis  Varies  ;"  Studies  ;  Sonntasand  Duets  ;  Trios  ; 
a  Cantata,  executed  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  of 
Music,  in  April,  1  853  ;  &c. 

Do  Beriot's  list  work,  the  most  important  of  tho 
production'-  be  wrote  at  a  ripe  Oge,  is  his  M&hodc  <!.' 
.  ■  ■  '•  •-  j-m  tics,  Paris,  I  658,  ono  vol  ,  large  4 to. 
The  first  part  contains  the  elements  and  treats  of  the 
positions;  the  Becond  contains  the  theory  of  bowing, 
and  its  various  applications  ;  we  find  in  it  also  in- 
structions relating  to  harmonics.  The  third  part 
treats  ofstvle.  Rach  of  the  parts  contains  an  ample 
collection  nf  studies  to  enable  the   student    to    carry 

Ollt  T1  e  p"<  C'p'S 

I  >e  Beriot  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Belgium,  and  of  the    Musical    Academy    of    Rome  ; 

r  of  tho  Order  of  Leopold  ;   Knight    of  the  Iron 

of  the  Oak  Crown,  of  Holland;  of  Merit,  of 

SaxeC  burg, 

'!  I  e  solemn  funeral  servii  e  was  celebrated  on  Tues- 
day, the  12th  inst  ,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gu- 
dnle,  in  the  presence  of  a  huge  crowd  of  persons, 
connected  mostly  with  art  and  literature.  The  son 
of  the  deceased  was  chief  mourner.  Among  those 
present  on  the  sad  occasion  was  M.  Henri  Vieux- 
temps,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  virtuosos  reared 
in  the  school  of  the  great  mastei  ;  MM.  Fc'tis,  direc- 
tor of  the  <  !onscrvatoi  v  ;  <  Sueielet  ;  <  !h.  Rosier  ;  tho 
Prince  de  Chimay ;  Van  Soust  ;  the  Chevalier  T,. 
dc  Burbure ;  the   Chevalier   van  Elewyck ;  Smibre, 

tor  of  the  Tjie*ge  Conservatory;  and  P.   !'■■■ 
director  of  the  Antwerp    Conservatory  ;     MM.    Do, 
pont,  Dumon,  Blacs,    Ad.   Samuel,   Bossclet,  Artot, 
Duhem,  Gue'lus,    1'.    Fauconier,    Maillv,   and   other 
distinguishc  1    artists,   b  >th  of    Brussels   and   other 

[■■bee-. 

-  By  a  r'-'v.nl  -Jprr-p  of  the  16th  April,  1S53,  his  <':.tirn  to  hf>- 
long  t  the  iri*tocrnrv  wasformallj  aokn  owl  edged  Hinnrms 
wnrv  '  p  <>r  .1  ff'i  tutpfl  <!■■  renard  it**  gueules — <'imiiT:  Urie 
tetederenard  de  Vie.u   '—Ed     Guidt  Musical. 

t  Jean       i  Hoy,  born  at  Feluy    (Kainauitl,   the  25th 

April,  1772  .  died  at  Louvain,  thal4tb  D«ember,  IS44.— i&i'tf. 

t  Which  did  not  prevent  his  setting  to  music  "La  Marcho 
i1i>s  Belees,  '  ■  ii  patriotic  nong,  words  by  Bocquet,  <h-<li<MfH.i 
to  the  brave  .].-!.•,,. i, t>.  of  liberty."  De  Beriot  discreetly  k*pt 
in  the  shade  this  act  of  his  lift*,  in  art  ro  whii  h  be  w  is  indebt 
ed  tor  the  Iron  Cross,  that  he  never  wore.— Ed.  Gu\  it  Mum- 
ml. 

t  There  was  only  one  child  by  this  marriage:  M.  Charlei 
Wilfrifd  <W  Beriot,  a  talented  pianist.  *f  present  h^iM  Uhed 
in  I'firi-  l'-\  to-  second  marriage,  with  a  sister  <•(  Thalberp, 
De  Beriot  had  one  800,  an  officer  in  the  Belgian  army,  who 
■  !>■  1  *  ■  is ,  i-  \  i- 1  r^  >- 1  n  ■■■     -Kd     Hut}.-  Musical. 

'  Or  more  accurately, eighteen  month*,  De  Beriot  made 
hi-  re-appearance  in  public  on  the  1,1th  December.  1837,  at 
the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brussels,  on  which 
occasion  two  medalfl  were  ntruck  off.  one  being  for  the  illus- 
trious violinist,  and  the  other  for  hH  cister  in  law.  Mile.  Pau- 
line r.nrria  (Mme.  Viurdot),  who  then  nifh-  her  ftrbltt  in  a  ca- 
reer  "  Inch  she  afterwar  1--  pursued  with  --urh  brilliant  p-Milts. 
The  two  Fubpequently  joined  in  a  tour  through  the  Belgian 
provinces  und  Germany  ,  and,  on  the  15th  December,  183-S,  the 
Anniversary  of  the  concert  at  Brussels,  they  played  at  the 
Theatn-  de  la  Uenai>sance.  Paris. 


The  Candle  Symphony. 

It  i-;  no  rnre  oreurrenr-e  to  see  some  of  the  gravest 
and  the  most  severo  musicians — mti-ieians  who,  as  a 
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role,  arc  distinguished  for  ilnir  grand  inspirations — 
abandon  themselves,  in  fits  of  caprice,  to  the  most 
diverting  instances  of  musical  buffoonery,  In  the 
midst  of  an  old  book  comprising  different  works  by 
Carissimi,  in  the  midst  of  psalms,  and  of  motets  writ- 
ten in  the  severest  style  imaginable,  the  reader  is 
greatly  astonished,  and  even  greatly  delighted,  at. 
coming  across  such  pieces  :is  the  "( 'aptiehin's  Beard" 
(Venerabilis  barba  capucinarum) ;  "An  Ass's  Will," 
with  an  imitation  of  the  testator's  melodious  voiee  ; 
the  "  Lesson  in  the  rudiments,  or  the  Declension  of 
the  pronoun.  Hie,  Hsee,  Hoe;"  "The  Burlesque  Re- 
quiem," in  which  a  grave  voice  slowly  pronounces  the 
the  funereal  words,  while  tho  soprano  sings  the  fol- 
lowing anything  hut  poetic  lines  . — 

"Quant]  men  nuiri  vient  tie  dehors 
Ma  rente  est  d'etre  battue." 

We  all  know  the  admirable  bit  of  musical  buffoon- 
ery written  hy  Mozart  to  ridicule  his  setof  amateurs  at 
Prague.  Berton,  the  author  of  Monianoret  Stephanie, 
published  a  small  collection  of  canons,  in  which  the 
most  profound  science  is  applied  to  tho  treatment  of 
the  most  comical  ideas.  Les  He'raclites  el  les  Dc'mo- 
crites,  a  canon,  with  double  chorus,  in  which  one  set 
lament  and  complain  to  a  sorrowful  and  devout  mel- 
ody, while  the  second  set  sing  "  la  bouteille  el  son  jus 
divin,"  is  a  work  of  only  a  few  pages,  but  the  hand 
of  a  master  is  as  apparent  as  it  would  be  in  a  work 
of  greater  compass.  Who,  however,  can  fancy 
Haydn,  the  most  learned,  the  most  serious,  and  the 
most  methodical  of  composers,  with  his  frilled  shirt 
front,  his  lace  ruffles,  and  his  venerable  perruque, 
seated  at  his  table  writing  works  that  give  him  the 
right  to  the  title  of  the  prince  of  burlesque  composers  ? 
Never,  however,  was  a  title  more  deserved. 

Haydn's  musical  pleasantries  are  numerous  ;  some 
are  exceedingly  strange.  The  "  Ox  Minuet  "  is  cel- 
ebrated. We  know  that  Haydn  endeavored  to  imi- 
tate in  it  the  lumbering  gait  and  movements  of  the 
patient  animal  just  named.  For  some  time  a  rivalry 
existed  between  Haydn  and  Steibelt.  The  hitter's 
symphonies  carried  off  the  palm,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  the  English,  from  those  of  the  great  composer. 
Haydn  was  annoyed  at  the  preference  thus  shown  to 
his  rival.  One  day  he  had  an  explanation  with  his 
friends  on  the  subject.  "Steibelt!"  he  said,  with  an 
accent  of  profound  contempt,  "I  will  crush  him  !" 

How  shall  wo  make  the  reader  understand  in  what 
manner  Haydn  was  resolvad  to  crush  Steibelt  ? 
Wo  read,  in  a  chronicle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  a 
man  who  was  possessed,  and  whom  the  devil  would 
not  allow  a  moment's  respite, went  to  consult  a  famous 
exorciser.  The  latter  ordered  the  poor  wretch  to  seat 
himself  in  a  butt  af  water, with  only  his  head  above  the 
surface.  He  then  went  through  the  usual  forms. 
The  devil  was  conquered,  but  fearing  to  meet  the 
irritated  face  of  the  exorciser,  he  knocked  out  the 
bottom  of  the  butt  and  fled  obstreperously.  It  was 
with  an  explosion  of  this  kind  that  Haydn  determin- 
ed to  crush  Steibelt.  So,  when,  in  the  midst  of  an 
admirable  piece,  in  which  the  master  had  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  the  formidable  low  C 
of  the  bassoon  was  unexpectedly  heard,  every  one 
was  seized  with  an  incontrollable  tit  of  laughter  ;  the 
imitation  was  perfect,  and  Steibelt  was  dethroned. 

The  Candle  Symphony  boasts  a  rather  curious  ori- 
gin. The  musicians  of  some  petty  German  prince 
or  other  were  very  nnpunctual  at  rehearsals  ;  they 
came  late,  and  frequently  blew  out  their  candles  and 
went  away  before  the  rehearsal  was  over.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  plan  of  it  : — The  first  piece  is  written  in  a 
very  beautiful  style;  the  andante  with  the  mutes  is 
delicious  ;  the  minuet  is  lively  and  rapid  ;  next  comes 
the  finale,  consisting  of  two  movements,  the  first  in 
duple  time,  and  the  second,  andante  amoroso,  in  triple 
time.  The  last  part  then  commences.  From  its 
very  beginning  something  eccentric,  unusual,  out  of- 
the-way,  greets,  now  and  then,  the  ear  ,  a  born  dis- 
ports out  of  its  own  proper  domain  :  a  clarionet  al- 
lows sounds  to  escape  from  it  which  appear  but  little 
consonant  with  its  mild  and  melancholy  character. 
Is  it  possible  that  Haydn's  genius  is  deserting  him, 
the  audience  must  have  thought.  Suddenly  a  horn 
indulges  in  a  most  execrable  solo,  and  then,  humili- 
ated by  the  phrase  allotted  to  it,  blows  out  its  candle 
and  slowly  steals  off.  The  confusion  continues. 
The  clarionet,  also,  puts  out  its  light,  and  escapes  in 
its  turn.  The  horn  in  A,  lost  up  in  the  very  high 
notes,  quietly  drops  down  to  the  middle  A,  and  imi- 
tates its  fellows.  The  double-bass  endeavours  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  storm,  and  runs  furiously  up 
and  down  the  four  strings.  But,  very  slowly,  utterly 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  the  terrible  instrument  ceas- 
es its  rumblings  and  disappears.  The  violoncello 
does  the  same  ;  the  flute  follows  :  the  tenors  and  the 
violins  hurry  off,  and  outgo  their  candles.  The  har- 
mony, so  powerful  a  short  time  previously,  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a  vague  and  confused  murmur;  it 
is  the  distant  noise  of  the  sea  ;  the  murmuring  breeze  ; 


a  humming-bird  flying  past  ;  the  flight  of  n  gnal  ; 
and  then  nothing  at  all.  Tho  first  violin,  left  by  it- 
self, extinguishes  the  single  modest  light  in  the  or- 
chestra, makes  a  low  bow  to  the  spectators,  and  re- 
tires, like  a  captain  who  does  not  abandon  the  light 
till  all  his  soldiers  have  deserted. 
Such  is   the   Candle  Symphony. — London   Musical. 

World. 


usual  Cornspnknte. 


Further  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  young  man  of 
the  "  Future." 
Dresden,  April  9.  (Saturday  Evening).  I 
went  to  the  rehearsal  at  the  Hof-Theater,  of  Beetho- 
ven's Mass  in  D  and  Symphony  in  C  minor.  Sun- 
day evening  was  the  performance.  The  Mass  was 
as  well  given  as  a  composition  of  such  difficulty  is 
ever  likely  to  he.  The  soloists  were  Mmc.  Otto- 
Alvarslehen,  Mile.  Nanitz,  [Ierr  v.  Witt,  and  a  Basso, 
whose  name  I  forget.  He  undertook  the  part  at  the 
last  moment,  as  Searia  was  suddenly  taken  hoarse 
and  could  not  sing.  Mme.  Otto-Alvarsleben  is  a 
true  artist  and  she  led  the  quartets  grandly.  Her 
voice  has  too  little  of  the  reedy  timbre  to  be  very  sym- 
pathetic, and  her  utterance  is  indistinct,  but  she  sings 
very  understandingly,  especially  in  such  music,  and 
is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  Nanitz's  beautiful  voico  and  ex- 
pressive singing  made  me  as  wild  about  her  as  ever. 
Von  Witt  and  the  basso  both  did  very  well.  The 
chorus  sang  well  in  tune  and  with  precision,  but  their 
position  on  the  stage  was  unfavorable,  and  it  was 
merely  from  their  greater  power  of  sostenuto  that  they 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  solo-singers.  All 
effects  of  volume. and  power  was  lost.  I  enjoyed  the 
Mass  greatly,  especially  those  parts  in  which  the 
"9th  Symphony  spirit"  is  let  loose.  Impossible  as 
Beethoven's  choral  compositions  are,  they  thorough- 
ly repay  careful  study,  and  are  worth  a  thousand 
failures  or  half  successes  in  performance.  T.  and  I 
usually  wade  through  Liszt's  two-piano  arrangement 
of  the  9th  Symphony  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
I  am  ready  to  shake  hands  with  Richard  Wagner  or 
any  other  enthusiast  about  it.  Talking  of  Wagner, 
I  have  just  read  his  pamphlet  "Ueber  das  Dirigiren." 
He  has  a  disagreeable  way  of  shoving  himself  into 
the  front  rank  in  everything  he  writes,  but  the  pamph- 
let is  full  of  fine  thoughts.  What  be  says  of  Men- 
delssohn seems  to  me  the  justest  criticism  [sit  venia 
mihi  hacretico)  I  have  ever  read  ;  though  I  can't  feel 
the  justice  of  what  he  says  of  Schumann.  I  sympa- 
thize with  him  heartily  in  his  remarks  on  the  "anti- 
cfi'ect"  school,  and  wish  the  same  gospel  could  be 
preached  from  every  musical  pulpit  in  Europe  and 
America, — especially  Boston. 

Thursday  morning,  at  half-past  six,  Messrs.  L.,D., 
T.,  H.  and  myself  started  for  Leipzig  to  hear  the 
public  rehearsal  of  Bach's  "Passion"  in  theThomas- 
kirche.  It  was  my  first  hearing  of  the  work,  and  I 
was  enough  delighted,  really  delighted  with  the  mu- 
sic to  have  satisfied  the  most  enthusiastic  Bachite. 
There  is  enough  melody  in  it  to  have  founded  a 
whole  host  of  Donizettis  1  [And  what  wonderful 
dramatic  power  is  displayed  in  the  recitatives  and 
choruses !  I  know  of  nothing  in  all  oratorio  writing 
that  I  should  rank  as  high  as  tho  opening  chorus, ex- 
cept perhaps  "And  the  people  of  Israel  sighed"  in 
Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt."  Franz's  orchestral  ad- 
ditions do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  tho  original,  especially  in  the  choruses.  Bach's 
choral  writing  is  so  fine,  and  the  voices  are  so  grand- 
ly used  that  any  orchestral  effect  seems  worse  than 
superfluous.  Besides,  the  passages  where  Bach  him- 
self has  made  play  with  his  orchestra  and  used  the 
instruments  to  some  dramatic  purpose,  (as  for  in- 
stance in  the  recitative  where  the  "veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain")  lose  half  their  effect  when  con- 
trasted with  Franz's  more  vigorous  orchestration. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Franz's  scoring  of  the  songs 


cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  David's  playing  of 
the  violin  obligato  in  the  air  "Erbarme  dich"  was  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  obligato  playing.  J.  Kietz  of 
Dresden  conducted.  One  feeling  was  very  strong  in 
my  mind  after  the  rehearsal,  the  same  that  possessed 
me  after  my  first  hearing  of  "Lohengrin,"  namely: 
that  no  two  composers  are  so  much  alike  in  spirit 
[!?JasBach  and  Wagner.  A. 

April  26.  I  have  just  got  back  from  Berlin  where 
I  have  been  spending  a  week.  The  grand  object  of 
my  trip  was  the  last  performance  of  the  "Meister- 
smger."  On  Wednesday  evening  we  crowded  our- 
selves into  the  "Steh-parterre"  and  were  fully  repaid 
for  four  hours'  standing.  The  cast  was,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  :  Hans  Sachs,  Belz ;  Walther,  Nie- 
mann ;  Eva,  Mallenger ;  Magdalena,  Brandt.  Beek- 
meiser  and  David  I  forget.  The  work  deserves  all 
the  good  that  has  ever  been  said  of  it  and  infinitely 
more.  Lohengrin  is  little  in  comparison  with  it.  As 
for  the  "dreariness"  that  same  people  find  in  it,  I 
can  only  say  that  there  are  those  who  find  the  9th 
Symphony  tiresome,  and  that  people  have  been 
known  to  yawn  over  the  slow  movement  of  the  4th. 
I  see  as  much  "dreariness"  in  one  as  b  the  other  and 
no  more.  If  perfect  beauty  and  grace  of  melody,  if 
the  most  wonderfully  beautiful  and  rich  orchestration, 
and  above  all  if  the  most  sparkling  wit  and  humor, 
both  dramatic  and  musical,  are  "dreariness,"  then  is 
The  Mtistminger  a  most  dreary  production.  The 
performance  was  good,  very  good,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  work,  and  yet  it  was  just  that  degree 
of  excellence  that  makes  one  uncomfortable  that  it  is 
not  perfect.  Mallinger  and  Betz  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  but  Niemann  is  far  from  being  the  ideal 
Walther.  He  sang  his  first  song,  "Am  stillen  Herd," 
splendidly,  but  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act :  "Fangct 
an  ;  so  rief  mir  der  Wald,"  he  was  too  boisterously 
ecstatic  and  did  not  come  np  to  any  fine  conception 
of  the  music.  The  dream  song  in  the  third  act, 
"Morgenlich  r/liihend,"  does  not  lie  at  all  in  his  line, 
and  he  gave  the  most  mystical,  dreamy,  zart  of  songs 
without  any  mystery,  dreaminess  or  tenderness. 
Nevertheless  he  was  very  fine  in  all  the  melodramas, 
and  his  acting  was  capital.  His  love-making  with 
Eva  was  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  stage.  The  way  Eva  and  he  rush 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  he  lifts  her  off  the  ground 
to  kiss  her,  and  the  way  she  holds  his  hand  in  one  of 
hers  and  strokes  it  and  pats  it  with  the  other  is  sim- 
ply perfect.  The  great  quintet  went  very  well,  only 
one  could  not  help  the  feeling  that  the  singers  were 
not  quite  sure  of  their  parts.  The  intonation  is  very 
difficult,  and  the  movement  is  so  slow  that  any  little 
want  of  aplomb  is  felt  rather  painfully.  But  it  is  a 
most  glorious  composition.  The  chorus  in  the  third 
act :  "  Wachet  auf,"  deserves  all  that  Seburc'has  writ- 
ten about  it.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in 
Bach.  [!l— Taken  as  a  whole  the  "Meistersinger" 
impressed  me  more  as  a  production  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  genius  than  anything  I  have  heard  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  sheuld  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  with  Fide- 
lio,  Don  Giovanni,  Cherubim's  Medea,  or  any  of  tho 
great  masterpieces  of  dramatic  music.   [!  !] 

Sunday  evening  we  went  to  hear  the  400th  repre- 
sentation of  Don  Giovanni,  It  is  strange  how  a  man 
who  could  write  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  and 
Donna  Anna's  recitative  :  "Fit  alguando  avanza  la 
notte,"  should  have  been  contented  with  such  very 
un dramatic  numbers  as  the  duet  :  "Fuggi,  crudele, 
fuggi,"  or  the  quartet  "Non  tifidar.  "  Coming,  as  it 
did,  so  soon  after  the  Meistersinger,  the  dramatic  pov- 
erty of  the  opera  was  painfully  apparent,  great  as  the 
music  is. 

The  performance  was  pretty  good  as  a  whole, 
though  I  know  of  no  opera  that  loses  so  much  by 
translation  in  German.  The  concerted  pieces  were 
horribly  butchered  with  the  exception  of  the  sextet : 
"Sola,  sola,"  which   fof  some   unknown  reason  was 
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very  well  given  ;  none  ef  the  singers,  for  a  wonder, 
shirking  tlieir  parts  in  the  tuttis.  Frau  Voggenhuber 
sang  "Or  sai  chi  Vonore"  most  splendidly,  better  than 
I  have  ever  heard  it  sung,  and  far,  far  better  than 
either  Parepa  or  Tietjens.  Betz  was  by  no  means 
up  to  the  part  of  the  Don,  though  he  sang  conscien- 
tiously and  with  a  certain  amount  of  clumsy  jollity. 
"La  ci  il arm"  and  the  serenade  were  the  numbers  be 
sang  best  in.  Lucca's  Zerlina  was  enchanting.  Her 
voice  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  heard  ; 
reedy  and  sympathetic  as  a  voice  can  be,  at  times  al- 
most like  a  muted  viola.  Her  conception  of  the 
character  was  entirely  "paysanne,"  with  a  good  dose 
of  coquelterie  thrown  in.  She  sang  the  part  in  Berlin 
dialect,  using  mir  for  mich  and  vice  versa.  This 
sounds  rather  claptrap,  but  it  was  really  a  charming 
piece  of  "couleur  local."  When  encored  in  "Batti, 
batli,"  and  "  Vedrai  carino,"  she  repeated  them  in 
Italian,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  better 
they  sounded.  Both  in  singing  and  acting  Lucca's 
Zerlina  leaves  Patti's  far  behind.  The  mise  ru  scent 
was  gorgeous.  The  ballroom  scene  was  for  once  a 
ballroom,  with  no  end  of  silks  and  satins  and  jewelry, 
and  in  the  last  finale,  instead  of  the  Dun's  sitting 
down  to  a  solitary  ham-sandwich  and  macaroni, 
which  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  dismal  and  un- 
Don-.Tuan  like  proceeding,  he  shared  his  galantine 
and  champagne,  (and  a  good  deal  of  it)  with  a  very 
fascinating  and  gay  crowd  of  demi-monde  and  cava- 
liers. In  honor  of  the  400th  performance  the  opera 
was  given  entire,  with  tho  exception  of  the  scene: 
after  the  "  Hb'llenfahrt,"  and  tho  duet  :  "Per 
tue  manine"  a. 


usic  Ikoab. 


London. 

Oratorio  Concerts.  —  Tho  performance  of 
Bach's  "Matthew  Passion"  music  at  tho  sixth  of 
these  concerts,  on  the  fith  lilt.,  at  Fxcter  Hall,  was 
an  event  which  cannot  he  dismissed  with  the  usual 
formalities  of  conventional  criticism.  Assuredly  it 
must  help  forward  tho  cause  of  musical  progress  in 
this  country  ;  but  it  will  be  by  taking  us  hack,  and 
showing  us  how  at  one  time  sacred  art,  unfettered  by 
the  crushinLT  effect  of  popular  applause,  was  moulded 
solely  by  the  requirements  of  the  subject  which  it  il- 
lustrated ;  and  how  artists  I timo  priests  iti   a   faith 

which  their  God-like  nature  enabled  thctu  to  glorify 
and  ennoble.  That  Bach  throughout  his  life  work. 
od  with  the  utmost  reverence  for  bis  art  can  be  doubt- 
ed by  none  acquainted  with  any  of  bis  compositions  ; 
but  with  what  reverence  he  worked  for  his  religion 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  well 
studied  his  "Passion-Music,"  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, which  is  unquestionably  tho  finest  of  his  set- 
tings of  this  subject,  although  three  out  of  the  five 
which  ho  wrote  are  also  known.  The  admirers  of 
tho  "sensation"  school,  to  which  modern  music  is 
rapidly  drifting,  must  have  found  little  to  gratify 
them  in  the  performance  of  this  fine  old  specimen  of 
the  product  of  an  age  in  which  effect  was  never 
sought  for  at  the  expense  of  art ;  but  those  who  pine. 
idly  yielded  themselves  to  the  influence  of  music, 
apart  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  were  so 
ardently  impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  work 
that  even  the  applause,  which  they  liberally  bestow- 
ed, appeared  scaicely  suitable  to  express  the  feelings 
induced  by  listening  to  a  composition  so  utterly  un- 
like those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  That 
this  effect  upon  a  mixed  audience  could  be  foreseen 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect ;  and  it  may  he  from 
this  reason  that  Mr.  Barnby,  anxious  to  make  the 
work  successful,  omitted  several  pieces,  amongst  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  Chorale  which  ends 
the  first  part.  His  experience  must,  we  are  sure, 
havo  now  convinced  him  that  in  future  performances 
these  may  be  safely  restored.  Every  part  cut  out 
from  a  work,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  which  is  its 
perfection  of  construction,  is  detrimental  to  its  effect. 
Mr.  Barnby  is  a  teacher  of  the  public,  and  loses  his 
power  when  ho  defers  to  his  pupils  ;  let  us  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  same  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  composition  which  led  hira  to  present  Beetho- 
ven's Mass  in  D  precisely  ns  its  author  wrote  it,  will 
prompt  him  to  give  us  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  "Passion-Music"  next  season  in  the  same 
entirety. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren's  able  analysis  of   this  work 


—  with  which  we  trust  our  readers  are  well  acquaint- 
ed— will  absolve  us  from  the  necessity  of  any  des- 
cription of  its  wonderful  details.  Let  those  who  be- 
lieve Bach's  music  "antiquated"  account  for  the 
overwhelming  effect  of  the  double  chorus,  "Have 
lightnings  and  thunders  in  clouds  disappeared," 
(which  was  re-demanded  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
overcame  the  conductor's  well-known  dislike  of  en- 
cores),  for  the  amount  of  spontaneous  applause  be- 
stowed upon  the  chorales,  or  lor  the  attentivo  man- 
ner in  which  the  Final  chorus  (usually  the  signal  for 
a  general  rising)  was  listened  to  and  appreciated. 
Many  of  the  song's,  too,  and  short  recitatives  a] 
ed  more  deeply  felt  by  the  majority  of  the  audience 
than  is  usually  tho  casein  our  modern  sacred  compo- 
sitions, even  when  the  room  is  resounding  with  the 
loudest  demonstrations  of  approval.  The  rendering 
of  the  choral  portion  of  this  work  reflected  the  utmost 
credit  upon  Mr.  Barnby  and  his  well  trained  body  of 
singers.  The  chorales  were  sung  with  a  decision  and 
pathos  of  expression  which  we  have  never  board 
equalled — the  chorus  already  mentioned,  "Have 
lightnings  and  thunders,"  tested  the  powers  of  the 
two  thiols  with  a  success  which  astonished  even  the 
most  ardent  worshippers  ol  Bach  ;  and  the  mure  quiet 
choruses  were  given  with  a  clearness  scarcely  to  be 
ted  by  those  who  knew  the  excessive  complex- 
ity of  the  writing.  Tho  solos  were  exccll 
by  Mmc.  Rudersdorff,  Mile.  Drns  Ml,  Mr  \V  II 
Cummings,  and  Mr  Lewis  Thomas.  Thebeautiful 
air  "Jesus  Saviour,"  was  exquisitolv  sung  by  Mmc. 
Rudersdorff;  and  amongst  the  pic  es  f  r  the  con- 
tralto which  produced  tho  most  profound  impi 
«  may  mention  I  "Grief  for  sin,"  and 

the  boI  i  with    horns,  "Sit  the  Saviour's  outstn 
arm,"  both  of  which  were  rendered  with   a    rcli 
fervor,  by  Mile    Drasdil,  which    proved    that   she  is 
fully  c  taking  the  higl 

ncnt  of  sacred  music.     Mr.  Cummings  had   c 
ly  made  an  earnest  study  of   :  ven   to   the 

Evangelist,  all  of  which  he  delivered  with  tbcutmost 
■  g,  the  Recitative  "X.iw  Peter  sat  with- 
.■  a  spontane    is  burst 
plause.     The  music  assigned  to  Mr,   Lewis    Thomas 
is  important,  hut  not  calculated  to  produce   much  ef- 
fect     Ever)  thing  he  did,    hi  iwover,  «  as       ne   ■■■ 
the  air  "' I'was  in  the  cord  of  Eventide," rccen 
utmost  justice.     The  orchestra  was   thoroughly   effi- 
cient ;  and  a  word   of  praise   must   he   assigned   to 
tlcrr  Strauss,  who  playi 

an-  "Have  mercy  upon  mc,  '  >  Lord"  with  much  del- 
icacy ami  refinement  Mr  I'.  I  with 
real  intelligence,  the  more  to  be  commended  from 
the  fact  of  his  havi  ig  no  model  upon  which  to  base 
bis  reading  of  the  work,  Mr.  Thome  presided  with 
much  skill  at  riie  pianoforte,  and  Mr.  Docker    i 

e  m  the  management  of  'he 
which  we  shoul  1  like  to  find  more  exti  I  ■ 
lowed.—  \l  ■    Tim 

Mil.  Manx's  Benefit  CONCERT       "B 

'      j, sen  on  very    sm  .,11    p]  TIlCJ' 

arc.  not  unfrequently    routine   affairs,    in    whi 
slight. 

son  complimented  and  I  I      Th  ■ 

bench'  ,,ii    in  Mr.    Manns's  name 

a  Saturday  had  no  conn  ici 
eve.-  with    this   class,     Between  th"    Cn 
conductor  and  the  Crystal  Palace  audience  thci  ■  is 
more  than  ordinary  tie.     Each   is   indebted    to    th.' 
otbei  t"i'  favor  re'  eived  or   pleasure  I  ;  and 

both  have  at  heart  a  common 

lings  were,  therefore,  exactly 
tended  to  he,  while    the    crowd    drawn    together,   wo 
may  hope,  made  tie'  "hen,  lit"  something    more  than 

::!  in  name.      Evi  I  i,  like  oursi 

liffer  from  Mr.  Manns  on  questions  of  mu- 
sical faith  and   practice  will  be   glad  id'  this   i 
On  the  whole,   he   is    undoubtedly    doing    much  for 
music.      If  proof  were  wanting,  i:  would   he  found  in 

■  of  works  performed  during  the  past  winter. 
The  list  in  question  begins  with  twenty  symph 
of  which  seven  are  by  Beethoven  ;  Haydn,  Schubert, 
,  and  S  thumann  contributing  two  each, 
following  the  symphonies,  come  fifty-two  overtures 
and  orchestral  pieces,  the  composers  most  largely 
drawn  upon  being  Mendelssohn  ;10),  Beethoven  (6), 
Wei  i  (5),  Mozart  (4),  and  Schubert  (4).  Asshow- 
ing  impartial  selection  we  may  place  opposite  to  the 
works  i  if  these  masters  others  by  Berlioz,  Raff, 
Rubenstcin  and  Wagner,  which  have  been 

'1,  let  us  hope,  that  the  public  may,  by  a 
knowlcdgeoftbat   which    is   weak,    incline   to   that 

is  strong.  The  concertos  and  other  instru- 
mental solos  number  twenty-three  :  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  again  headed  the  lot,  followed  closely 
1  j   B  ;  h  and  Weber,  Hies  and  Patti  bringing  up  the 

The  catalogue  ends  with  eight  vocal  works  of 
importance,  to  which  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn, 
yet  again,  most  largely    contribute.       Ot    these    one 


hundred  and  three  works,  twenty-one  were  played 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  number 
being  made  up  thus  : — Four  Symphonies,  by  Mozart, 
Bennett,  Hiller,  and  Cowen  respectively  ;  eightover- 
tutes,  &c.  :  seven  instrumental  solos  ;  Rossini's 
'.'  i;ie//e,  and  Sullivan's  Prodigal  Sun.     The 

names  just  mentioned  show  that  regard  has  been 
paid  to  native  talent,  and,  fairly  considered,  the  en- 
tire list  must  give  satisfaction.  Anyhow,  there  is  no 
denying  that  in  the  department  of  orchestral  music 
it  stands  alone,  and  claims  the  highest  honors  of  suc- 
cessful labor.  "The  Saturday  Concerts" — so  runs  a 
note  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue — "will  recommence 
on  the  first  Saturday,  in  October  next."  To  lovers 
of  classical  music  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  more 
grateful  announcement. 

In  drawing  up  his  programme  Mr.  Manns  was 
to  aim  at  the  gratification  of  varied  tastes  as 
far  as  consistent  with  his  general  plan.  For  the 
popular  taste  he  provided  a  selection  of  vocal  music 
ranging  from  songs  by  Schumann  downwards.  Mile. 
Reboux  snn^-  Rode's  air  with  variations  and  Arditi's 
vnlse,  "L'Estasi"  (both  utterly  unsuited  to  her  voice 
and  style)  ;  Mtne  Florence  Lancia  gave  "Ardon  gl' 
incensi  ;"  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  was  heard  in  "Come, 
ye  chil  Iren,"  m  Sullivan's  Prodigal  Son,  and  two 
of  Schumann's -ci--  scored  for  orchestra  by  Mr. 
Manns);  Signor  Urio  contributed  Menadione's 
"Bella  adorata;"  and  Signoi  Mongini,  "M'appari" 
red)  and  "La  donne  c  mobile."  The  orches- 
tral music  requires  more  notice.  In  tin'  first  place  it 
was  playc  1  by  an  augmented  hand  of  Ion  performers, 
and  played  to  perfection.  Rarely  has  such  an  or- 
chestra been  brought  together;  still  more  rarely  has 
it  been  used  to  such  purpose.  Next,  tic  works  cho- 
sen n in  great  pari  admirable,  wholly  interesting. 

Mozart's  overture  to  //■     S  \nuspid  Director    led  the 
aid  was  da-hed  offin  a  sti  le  ha:  monizing  with 
its  agreeable  and  spirited  character.     Tho  entire 
ra— a  "Comedy  with  M  M      ot  himself  called 

it — was  written  with  special  re  iriicular  cir- 

cumstances and  particular  voices.  Therefore  it  has 
heron,  :  alone  remaining.     No- 

body fears  for  this  relic,    at    least    till    the    "future" 
eome,  which  is  to  brim;  the  apotheosis  of  Hcrr  Wag- 
Then,  not  i  nly  the  overture  to  Uei    Schauspiel 
i   much   other   music   will   bavo  a 
n  th"  upper  shelves  of  dusty  libraries.      Beet- 
renth  symphony,    so   often    played   under 
Mi    Manns  a.  to  he  among  the  woiks  with  which  his 
an  Ir-i  ■  familiar,  calls  for  neither    descrip 

i      In  justi  e,    !  owever,   we   must 
dwell  fir  a  •  ■  i    performam  e   of  more 

than  usual  merit.     The  orchestra  rendered   the  sym- 
phony with  the  preci-ion  of  a   machine,    plus  the  ar- 
nsight  which  can  discern  and  the  artistic  puw- 

i       No  more 
remarkable  effort  has  been  male  during  the  season. 

Weber's  '  '•'.      in  F  minor,  played  by  Mine. 

Schumann,  was  a  contribution  to  the  popular  cle- 
ment in  the  programme.  Everybody  knows  this 
much  used— often  ill  used— work,  and  a  recall  for 
tit,  especially  as  Mine. 
exhibited  all  her  distinctive  qualifications. 
Bach's  violin  prclu  I  i  in  I'.  major  was  given  in  pecu- 
liar aud  questionable  form.  Fate  has  made  grim 
sport  of  this  work.  Bach  himself  adapted  it  as  an 
organ  -.do  with  orchesti  iniments    leading 

to  In-  anthem,  "Wir  danken  dir,    Gott."     This   was 
playedat  the  Crystal  Palace  three   yean   ago,   with 
,  relegated  ;  i  the    \  iolin.      <>n    Saturday  the 
.    I  tor  a  numl 
with  new  and  entirely   different   accompaniment   by 
Herr  Sen-       Row  next,  we  may  ask,  will  the    unfor- 
work  bo    treated  I     By    way    of  comfort,  the 
itnme  assures  ns  that  "nothing  can  subdue  the 
astonishing  vi_-or  and  •  strain  of  the  original."     From 
this  comfort  may  undoubtedly  he  derived;  neverthe- 
less, we  can  hardly  agree  with  the  policy  of  playing 
nicks  upon  great  works  simply  because  their  greatness 
cannot    he  hidden.     Herr    Stor's    version    of   Bach, 
thotiih  executed  with  much  spirit,  produced  little  ef- 
-  n  M  -      from  Mendelsi  ohn's 

IFerW  1   for   the  first   tii 

nd,  was  agreeably  interesting,  and  the  concert 
rforinancc    of    \Y 
overture  :    -<  '        ■.--,!/  ,  .    U" 

Sacred  Music  in  Paris.  The  usual  perform- 
ance took  place  during  Holy  Week  in  the  principal 
churches  of  Paris,  almost  every  school  of  sacred 
music  being  represented,  from  the  severe  style  of  the 
ancient  church  writer-  down  to  the  mo  hen  works  of 
Rossini  and  Gounod.  At  S.  Koch  on  Good  Fridav 
"  The  1'nssion  "  of  Vittoria  and  the  "  Seven  Words" 
o:  Haydn  were  performed  with  great  success,  under 
a  of  M.  Vervoitte,  and  on  Faster  Sunday 
the  Mass  was  one  of  Cherubini's.  Haydn's  work 
was  also  performed  at  S.  Genevieve,  the  sing 
tiie  choir  bcin _•  unusually  good.     At  S.  Eustache  the 
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the  modern  taste  was  gratified  by  a  performanco  of 
the  Stabat  Mater  of  Rossini,  under  the  able  direction  of 
M.  llurand.  At  S.  Severin  on  Easter  Day  the  Mass 
was  the  second  of  a  set  by  M.  Henri  Covin,  tho  choir- 
master. Of  tho  mass  !>y  M.  Dubois  performed  at  the 
Madeleine,  the  critics  speak  in  tho  highest  terms. 
Among  its  special  beauties  are  the  final  fugue  of  tho 
Gloria,  and  the  instrumental  prelude  of  the  Offertoire, 
in  which  the  solos  for  the  violoncello  and  tho  horn 
are  remarkably  effective. 

At  (he  Imperial  Chapel  at  the  Tuilerics  many  em- 
inent vocalists  took  part  in  the  services.  On  Maun- 
dy Thursday  Mile.  Nilsson,  Mmo.  Gueymnrd.  and 
the  chorus  of  tho  Conservatoire  sang  in  tho  Mass, 
and  on  tho  evening  of  tho  same  day  these  artists  per- 
formed the  Stabat  Mater.  M.  Cohen,  the  organist, 
played  a  "Virgo  Virginum,"  adapted  from  tho  airs 
in  La  Muettc.  M.  Auher,  the  director  of  the  Imperi- 
al Chapel,  conducted  the  orchestra  for  the  first  time 
for  sixty-two  years.  On  Good  Friday  the  services 
wero  sung  to  the  music  hy  Pergolesi  and  Palestrina  ; 
on  Easter  Eve  the  chief  work  was  a  "Regina  Cceli  " 
by  Cherubini  ;  and  on  Easter  Day  several  of  Mar- 
cello's  psalms  and  the  "  Laudato  Dominum "  by 
Adolphc  Adam  were  given. 

The  Society  of  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  now 
in  the  forty  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  gave,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  a  concert  on  Good  Friday,  which  is 
better  described  by  tho  French  "  spirituel  "  than  by 
any  English  term.  The  programme  included  Beet- 
hoven's Symphony  in  A  ;  Mozart's  Symphony  in 
G  minor  :  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to  Buy  Bias  :  a 
motet  by  J.  S.  Bach  :  the  "  Sanctits  "  and  the 
"  Pie  Jesus  "  from  Gounod's  "Requiem;"  and  the 
finale  of  the  second  part  of  Haydn's  Creation.  On 
Easter  Sunday  the  same  programme  was  performed 
before  an  equally  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. 

At  the  Theatre  Italien  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Rossini 
was  given  on  Maundy  Thursday,  followed  by  several 
morceaux  from  the  works  of  other  authors,  Mile. 
Krauss  singing  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  first  to  Gounod's 
setting,  and  secondly  to  Schubert's.  A  selection 
from  the  Red&nption  of  M.  Alary  was  also  performed. 
On  Easter  Eve  Rossini's  "Messe  "  was  given,  Mile. 
Krauss  taking  the  soprano  music. 

In  the  form  of  musical  lectures  M.  A.  Elwart  gave 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  compos- 
ers of  sacred  music,  including  Pcrgolesi,  Lesueur, 
Bellini,  Kastncr,  Schubert,  Cherubini,  and  Rossini, 
from  whose  works  some  excerpts  were  perform- 
ed. 

The  "Seven  Words  "  by  M.  Dubois,  tho  chapel- 
master  of  the  Madeleine,  filled  the  programme  of  M. 
Pasdeloup's  concert  at  the  Cirque  Napoleon.  This 
work,  which  was  first  heard  in  1869  at  the  church  of 
S.  Clothilde,  where  the  composer  formerly  directed 
the  choir,  is  most  favorably  spoken  of.  The  most 
effective  numbers  are  said  to  be  the  soprano  air  "Fa- 
ther, forgive  them,"  the  "  third  word  "  set  down  for 
the  tenor,  and  a  magnificent  piece  of  unison  for  all 
the  strings  in  the  orchestra. 

At  the  minor  churches  also  special  efforts  were 
made  to  provide  music  suited  to  the  season,  but  to 
offer  even  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  works  performed 
would  occupy  more  space  than  wc  can  spare.  What 
we  have  said  will  however  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
in  Paris  as  in  Rome  the  music  of  the  Holy  Week  is 
full  of  interest,  and  that  no  time  or  trouble  is  spared 
to  make  it  worthy  of  its  sacred  object. —  Choir  (Lon- 
don.) 
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BOSTON.  MAY  21.   1870. 

Old  and  New. 
The  spirit  of  our  age  in  all  its  manifestations, 
of  business,  pleasure,  Art,  religion,  is  one  of  great 
uneasiness;  and  we,  perhaps,  are  the  uneasiest  peo- 
ple upon  earth.  Particularly  so  in  matters  of 
taste,'  where  we  have  no  deep  foundations  of  cul- 
ture to  make  us  calmly,  quietly  progressive. 
The  musical  taste  with  us  forms  no  exception. 
We  stretch  out  our  arms  to  every  novelty,  and 
become  so  blase  with  the  excitement  of  all  la- 
test fashions  that,  after  all,  we  have  to  own  that 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  new  and  fresh  and  sure 
to  quicken  as  the  old  standard  master  works  of 
times  when  Art  was  more  sincere  and  genius  not 


all  eaten  up  with  egotism.  Our  own  city,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  has  furnished  a  good  les- 
son. For  five  years  we  have  bad  "Symphony 
Concerts,"  into  the  programmes  of  which  nothing 
that  was  not  standard,  nothing  questionable, 
or  merely  experimental,  has  ever  been  admitted  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  we  have  seen  a  steady  in- 
crease of  success  from  the  outset.  When  has 
there  ever  been  such  sure  and  permanent  sup- 
port for  anything  miscellaneous,  sensational,  ca- 
tering to  the  taste  or  idle  curiosity  of  any  one 
and  every  one  V  Is  it  not  practically  demonstra- 
ted, that  purity  and  high  consistency  of  pro- 
grammes is  the  first  essential  condition  of  any 
permanent  success  in  serial  concerts  ? 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety, the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  the  Or- 
chestral Societies  in  this  country,  seems  to  have 
been  teaching  the  same  lesson  lately  by  holding 
up  examples  to  be  shunned;  running  after 
strange  Gods :  Wagner,  Liszt,  &c. ;  introducing 
the  "sensational"  clement  into  its  programmes, 
and  catering  to  caprice.  The  vigorous,  new  ad- 
ministration worked  to  a  charm  for  a  while;  con- 
certs and  rehearsals  were  thronged  by  all  the  vo- 
taries of  Fashion.  Another  season  is  just  over. 
But  it  appears  that,  after  all,  the  music  lovers 
are  already  weary  of  the  "Future"  coveted  so 
eagerly  by  some.  There  has  been  much  com- 
plaint and  falling  off  in  the  attendance.  The 
following  comments  on  the  last  concert,  taken 
from  Watson's  Art  Journal, — though  some  of  the 
sentences  are  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  some  not 
quite  intelligible — doubtless  express  a  pretty 
common  feeling  among  the  truest  music-lovers, 
and  therefore  among  the  only  class  who  can  be 
counted  on  in  any  city  for  the  permanent  nucleus 
of  an  audience  for  serial  concerts  of  the  highest 
order : 

The  last  concert  of  the  present  season  of  the  an- 
cient and  renowned  Philharmonic  Society,  took  place 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  last  Saturday  evening.  It 
was  not  very  largely  attended  ;  tho  audience  was 
fashionable  and  numerous  for  another  concert,  but 
barely  three  fourths  of  the  usual  Philharmonic  audi- 
ences. We  shall  not  presume  at  this  moment  to  spec- 
ulate upon  the  causes  of  this  very  perceptible  dimin- 
ution in  the  numbers  present  at  some  of  the  concerts 
of  the  present  Philharmonic  season.  We  may  touch 
upon  this  point  possibly,  in  our  review  of  the  past 
season  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
what  it  has  done  for  art  in  its  integrity.  At  this 
moment  we  can  only  say,  that  the  past  season  should 
have  been  a  success,  for  Dr.  R.  Ogden  Doremus 
was  always  on  hand,  to  lead  on  the  ladies,  who 
vouchsafed  their  services  to  the  society,  and  to  give 
away  the  material  substance  of  the  society  to  gener- 
ous hearted  volunteers ;  garnishing  the  gifts  with 
honeyed  words  of  figurative  and  mellifluous  extol- 
ment.  That  Carl  Bergmann  wa6  always  there  with 
unlimited  powers  to  ride  his  hobby  to  death,  and  to 
thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  confiding,  but  over- 
simple  subscribers  the  mad  musical  monstrosities  of 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner.  We  cannot  blame  Mr. 
Bergmann,  he  is  a  German  and  is  naturally  impelled 
to  sustain  the  honor  of  his  people.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  dominant  musical  intelligence  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation,  it  rules  the  opera  in  the  Bowery.  It  is 
the  arbiter  of  taste  in  our  private  salons  ;  it  elevates 
and  enlivens  our  funerals,  and  it  animates  our  pa- 
rades; it  is  the  saltatory  elements  which  deadens '.'.]  the 
delicate  and  infinitesimal  feet  of  our  dainty  and  spirit- 
ual American  maiden.  It  nauseates  with  bad  music 
the  unnumbered  audiences  of  our  multitudinous  thea- 
tres. It  makes  and  unmakes  managers,  and  in  short, 
it  does  pretty  much  as  it  pleases,  and  nobody  can 
say  it  nay  I 

For  all  this  we  are  very  much  obliged,  and  we 
recognize  the  force  of  the  stand  taken,  for  we,  being 
an  easy,  but  self-sustained  people,  must  submit,  care- 
lessly, to  the  control  of  somebody,  and  as  the  great 
Irish  nation  condescends  to  exert  a  gentle  and  imper- 
ceptible influence  over  our  politics,  so  our  aesthetic 
German  citizens  kindly  consent  to  take  and  hold  us 
by  the  ears  through  an  exquisite  concord  of  sweet 
and  sensuous  sounds. 


Still,  with  all  the  advantages  we  have  mentioned, 
we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  past  season  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  as  a  comparative  failure  on  the' 
whole.  It  is  true  that  the  great  and  muchto-bewor- 
ehiped  amateur  element  has  condescended  to  stoop 
down  and  mingle,  in  an  aristocratic  way,  with  the 
more  professional,  but  we  have  not  observed  any  ele- 
vating result  arising  therefrom.  The  condescension 
was,  of  course,  overwhelming,  but  wo  would  humbly 
and  falteringly  remark  that,  while  the  coalition, 
which  was  spontaneous  and  complete  as  oil  and  wa- 
ter, was  very  damaging  to  the  society,  it  was  infin- 
itely more  so  to  the  amateurs. 

Of  the  last  concert,  we  do  not  care  to  say  much. 
Schumann's  symphony  in  C  is  the  least  interesting 
of  all  his  works  of  thai  class.  It  is  very  much  spnn 
out,  very  labored,  stiff,  and  possesses  even  less  spon- 
taneity than  his  manner  usually  exhibits.  It  was 
fairiy  played,  but  its  performance  was  by  no  means  up 
to  the  Philharmonic  standard.  Gade's  overture, 
"Reminiscence  of  Ossian."  should  have  been  called 
"a  Mendelssohn,"  and  a  diluted  reminiscence  at  that. 
Wagner's  chorus,  from  his  "Meistersinger,"  possess- 
es some  beautiful  points  of  instrumentation,  and  some 
tender  and  impassioned  phrases,  how  arrived  at  is  a 
mystery  profound  ;  but  the  good  that  is  in  it  is  quite 
overshadowed  by  the  fearful  vocal  and  instrumental 
riot,  which  grows  wilder  and  more  furious  the  more 
the  officer  in  command  waves  his  haton  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements.  As 
a  writer  for  the  voice,  Wagner  outrages  every  vocal 
principle,  and  refuses  to  recognize  registers  or  com- 
pass ;  what  he  requires  to  be  done  must  be  accom- 
plished although  the  larynx  split!  His  needs  are 
imperative,  and  poor  humanity  must  suffer  in  throat 
and  ears. 

As  if  to  offset  the  raving  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  in  his 
coldest  and  most  uncompromising  mood  of  musical 
aseetism  and  melodic  barrenness,  is  introduced  on  tho 
same  programme!  We  shivered  to  the  bone  when 
we  heard  those  blatant  ravings  with  which  the  selec- 
tion from  his  oratorio  of  "  Elizabeth  "  commenced, 
and  listened  in  a  state  of  blank  despair,  as  the  hor- 
rors of  mechanical,  soulless,  devil-inspired  musical 
discord  multiplied.  We  looked  around  and  we  found 
the  same  hopelessness,  combined  with  a  stolid  ex- 
pression of  resignation  npen  every  face — no,  not  on 
every  face  !  One  countenance  beamed  with  supernal 
brightness,  glowing  with  a  sort  of  rare  ecstacy,  which 
could  hardly  be  surpassed,  even  by  the  application 
of  hot  iron  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Thus  Bergmann 
stood,  and  seemed  to  drink  in  melodic  rheumatism 
and  harmonic  gout  at  every  pore.  It  is  upon  such 
food  that  he  lives  and  grows  fat  I  Gott  in  himmel, 
wot  a  beebles  ! 

Beethoven's  Concerto  and  his  great  Fidelio  Over- 
ture No.  4.  redeemed  the  audience  from  insanity; 
they  were  finely  performed.  Miss  Anna  Mehllg,  in 
the  Concerto,  displayed  all  those  fine  points 
which  we  have  credited  her  with  in  previous  articles. 
She  was  very  cordially  called,  and  played,  in  admira- 
ble style,  Paganini's  Campanula,  varied  hy  Liszt, 
when  temporarily  sane.  And  so  ended  the  Philhar- 
monic season  of  1869-70.  A  review  of  its  achieve- 
ments would  certainly  paint  a  moral,  if  it  would  not 
adorn  a  tale. 

Now,  mingled  with  the  wholesome  truth  of  the 
above  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  things  smacking 
of  unreason.  The  sneer  at  the  German  influ- 
ence in  our  music  seems  wilfully  blind  to  all  but 
the  more  coarse  and  vulgar  kind  of  German  mu- 
sicianship ;  and  that  is  more  apt  to  be  Italian  or 
French  in  its  inspirations,  than  to  be  genuine 
German.  Surely  the  writer  will  not  deny  that 
the  lest  German  influence  among  us  has  been  a 
good  one  ;  for  that  would  be  denying  Beethoven 
and  Mozart.  Then  again,  we  do  not  think  him 
just  to  Schumann.  The  English  prejudice  peeps 
out  there;  but  not  in  so  virulent  a  form  as  we 
have  sometimes  met  it,  where  Schumann  has 
been  classed  in  the  same  category  with  Liszt  and 
Wagner, — which  is  almost  equal  to  the  wild  in- 
genuity of  our  young  friend's  discovery  of  a  re- 
semblance (in  spirit  too  !)  between  Wagner  and 
Sebastian  Bach  !  Nevertheless,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, it  is  evident  that  the  musical  heart  of  the 
great  body  of  true  music-lovers,  after  listening 
to  those  specimens  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  would 
say  Amen  to  the  general  tone  of  the  remarks 
which  we  have  copied.  And  we  have  heard  more 
than  one  prominent  member  of  that   same   New 
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York  Philharmonic   Orchestra  privately  confess, 
ami  in  sad  earnest,  to  the  same  conviction. 

Well,  here  too,  in  our  own  smaller  city,  with 
our  smaller  and  less  perfeet  means  of  execution, 
we  have  been  abundantly  contented  with  the 
good,  alone,  until  Thomas  came  with  bin  fine  or- 
chestra, and  mingled  Hcrlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Meyerbeer,  &e.,  in  the  same  programmes  with 
Mozart  and  Bach  and  Beethoven  ;  when,  very 
naturally,  not  a  few  listeners,  mainly  of  the  class 
who  have  no  settled  tastes,  confounding  the  splen- 
did virtuosity  of  the  performing  orchestra  with 
the  subject-matter  served  tip  to  them  with  such 
piquant  flavoring,  began  to  grow  restless  after 
change  in  our  own  select,  staid,  and  (as  they 
now  for  the  first  time  suddenly  discovered)  "mo- 
notonous" and  all  too  proper  programmes.  And 
here  for  a  moment — we  trust  but  a  moment — 
presents  itself  a  critical  problem  in  our  concert 
question  for  the  next  coming  future.  Per  contra, 
let  us  not  be  alarmed  ;  there  is  an  offset  to  what- 
ever danger  may  lie  in  this  restlessness,  in  the 
comforting  fact  that  the  "Tassos"  and  the  "Ko- 
meo  and  Juliets"  and  the  noisy  Vacheltiime,  Sec, 
notably  failed  to  please  or  interest  mure  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  public  in  any  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
Boston  concerts;  and  that  the  delight  with  which 
a  piece  from  Beethoven  or  any  familiar  classical 
master  was  welcomed  after  such  bewildering  and 
stunning  novelties,  was  manifest  in  every  face, 
as  well  as  in  the  marked  preponderance  of  ap- 
plause. Perhaps  the  introduction  of  one  or  two 
such  alien  specimens  into  the  next  winter's  con- 
certs may  be  the  surest  way  to  confirm  this  expe- 
rience beyond  a  doubt,  and  lay  forever  these  dis- 
turbing gho9ts. 


Salem  Oratorio  Society. 
It  was  something  out  of  die  common,  And  betoken- 

>ng  a  rare  interest,  for  a  crowd  of  Boston  musie-lovcrs, 
teachers,  singers,  &c.,  to  be  wending  their  way  last 
Wednesday  evening  down  to  Salem  to  hear  an  i  trato- 
rin.  But  the  young  Society, organized  only  about  three 
years  since  by  earnest  amateurs  residing  there,  and 
full  of  fresh  material  and  enthusiasm,  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  Carl  Zkiuiaiin,  had  already  become 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  chorus-singing,  ns 
shown  in  its  first  public  efforts  (the  Creation  and  .1/,  .- 
smh).  This  time  they  essayed  Elijah.  From  the 
moment  of  setting  loot  in  the  old  town  the  nir  seem- 
ed full  of  expectation  and  excitement;  it  was  like 
the  pilgrimage  from  London  to  the  Festival  at  Bir- 
mingham,— of  course  in  a  smaller  way.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  singers  seemed  to  pervade  also  the 
crowded  audience  that  sat  awaiting  the  wilhdrawalof 
the  curtain  behind  which  the  vocal  ranks  were  hidden 
until  all  was  ready,  and  did  away  the  sombre  im- 
pression of  the  homely  and  unmusical  looking  Me- 
chanic Hall.  The  best  life  of  the  social,  comfortable 
old  town  was  all  there  ;  and  it  was  evident,  as  scon 
as  the  choir  was  revealed  to  sight,  that  its  elements 
were  drawn  mainly  from  the  best  life  of  Salem  ;  the 
younger  members  of  refined  families,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  desire  to  learn  and  do  their  best,  constant 
and  zealous  in  rehearsals,  without  the  numerous  dis- 
tractions of  our  Boston  life,  so  that  their  Oratorio 
meetings  are  ever  kept  in  mind  and  heart  as  a  great 
resource,  and  that  engagement  loyally  made  para- 
mount to  others. 

We  have  no  room  or  time  (in  the  last  hour  before 
going  to  press)  to  report  of  the.  performance  as  we 
would.  But  if  our  readers  could  have  overheard  the 
lively  comparison  of  notes  among  the  returning  par- 
ty in  the  midnight  train,  they  would  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  whole  performance    must  have   been  one  of 

uncommon  excellence.     An  I  ind 1  it  was  so.     We 

sneak  for  the  whole  party  when  we  say  that  never  in 
this  country  have  we  heard  such  chorus-singing. 


There  were  about  250  fresh,  pure  voices — nearly 
all  of  them  young  people,  at  least  in  the  Soprano  and 
Alto, — remarkably  well  balanced  ;  prompt,  decided 
in  attack  ;  no  dragging  and  drawling  in  their  utter- 
ance, hut  all  crisp  and  positive  and  clear;  anil  every 
voice  told;  you  knew  that  there  were  no  dummies. 
The  four  parts  were  each  distinctly  felt  in  all  the 
harmouy,  lending  great  clearness  to  the  fugued  pas- 
sages.  Such  precision,  spirit,  careful  light  and 
shade — so  nicely  graduated  that  it  clid  not  seem  me- 
chanical, hut  the  result  of  a  tine  common  instinct  of 
expression  —  we  have  seldom  heard  from  any  massive 
choir  in  Boston.  Particularly  were  we  struck  by  the 
perfection  of  the  rendering  of  several  of  those  rapid 
choruses,  like:  "Vet  doth  the  Lord  see  it  not".  .  , 
his  wrath  will  pursue  US."  &c,  and  "The  tire  descends 
from  heaven,"  where  all  tic  voices  ran  alon^  with 
crisp,  clear  outline,  such  as  we  have  not  heard  in  our 
own  .Music  Hall. 

The  broad,  full,  even  flow  rf  the  plain,  massive  hsrmon  lee 

("His  mercies  on  thousands  full,"'  for  instance),  wis  not  less 
admirable.  Ami  we  know  not  wlien  we  have  heard  "Thanks 
be  to  God,"  and  those  other  graphic  Rnd  exciting  choruses  : 
"Behold  !  tln.l  the  Lord  passed  by."  that  of  tbo  "fiery  >  har- 
lot," &r.,  more  vividly  and  effectively  brought  out,  so  far  as 
singing  was  concerned.  Tbe  pianissimo  was  sometimei  so 
beautiful,  tliat  it  Beemed  a  pity  that  the  orchestral  accompa- 
niment eould  not  lie  equally  subdued. 

The  principal  snloa  were  by  welt-known  Itoston  artists.  We 
need  not  pav  how  grandly  Mr  WnrTSET  gave  the  music  of  Eli- 
jah, nor  with  what  power  and  fervor  the  soprano  parts  w,re 
rendered  by  Miss  Houston,  Dr.  I.anomuo,  with  his  sensi- 
tive, anil  well  truine  1  voice,  and  cultured  style,  brought  out 
the  beauty  of  the  tenor  solos  verv  satisfactorily  ;  ant  Mrs  I' 
<'.  Hall,  whom  we  had  been  aceustomed  to  consider  a  sopra- 
no, fat  least  TM.-r     .  bore  tie-  Contralto    duties    well,    singing 

"0  rest  In  the  Lord"  with  much  expression.    The   Quartets 

and  the  Angel  Trio,  too,  were  sung  to  admiration. 

There  was  no  Organ,  and  the  performance  as  a  who;,.,  of 
course,  tool  not  (ho  tuasMVeness  of  our  Handel  and  Hay, In 
presentation  of  such  works       [tut,  until  we  shall  hear    better 

(which  we  do  not  expeot  to  lo  very  soon),  we  shall  have  to 
point  to  Salem  for  a  model  of  good,  true  chorus-singing. 

M'LLE  UK  LA  MOTTE'S  "Ml  JICAL"  we  wore  not  able  toat 
tend  ,  but  we  have  known  enough  of  her  teaching  to  have  no 

■.  ring  In  adopting  tho  following  account  of  it,  which  wo 
find  in  Thursdays  Daile  .1  Iverlisv  : 

Titr.  CniLPREK's  Musical  Pautt  civev  it  M'ttr  Ps  La 
Motte.  at  her  residence  in  Hancock  street,  yesterdav  aftor- 
noou,  was  in  every  respect  interesting  an  I  uni  |ue  <  Inly  the 
younger  portion  of  the  lady's  pupils  took  part  in  the  enter- 
tainment, but  tin.  programme  was  s,,  arranged  that  the  com- 
parative proficiency  snl  attainments  of   the  different    rlM-.os 

might  1 ichitilted,  from  beginners  of  the    year   to   young     i 

lie-  quite  well  advanced  in  skill  though  not  in  \eiri  It  is 
but  simple  justice  to  sa>  that  the  results  exhibited  are  sur- 
prising t>ne  can  hardly  trust  tho  evidence  of  in-  sen*..* 
when  he  sees  lit  tie  tots  of  girl-  ^  it  down,  or  perhaps  we  should 
sav,  set  down  -  to  the  pianofi  rte  to  ploy  with  evident  enjoy- 
ment and  interest ,  an, 1  with  decided  success,  veritable  com- 
positions of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  and  Clementi,  of 
difficulty  An  I  tho  wonder  is  not  likely  to  be  diminl 
listening  to  a  genuine  sonata  of  3ee-hoven,  performed  by 
sweet  young  jirk  ol  twelve  or  thirteen  years  The  point, 
however,  to  !„■  especially  noticed  in  the  results  i  I  M  e  le  s 
Mott.- s  instruction  is  the  remarkable  touch  which  she  sue 
ceeds  In  imparting  to  ncarh  every  one  of  her   pupils   without 

exception  This  is  wonderfully  strong,  vital  arol  elastic,  atol 
when  once  it  is  gained,  it  would  seem  that  a  -Treat  part  of  the 
pupil's  work  is  accomplished.  The  effect  was  most  impressive 
as  one  olever  little  scholar  after  another  exhibited  the  same 
extraordinary  power  in   making  the    instrument,   as  it  were, 

s; k  and  sing;  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  that  the    desired 

result  ha,!  been  reached  without  undue  stimulating  and  with- 
out nny  austerity  of  rule  It  is  manifest  that  Mile  ,1c  la 
Motte  possesses  the  power  of  easy  an  1  cheerful  government  as 
well  as  remarkable  skill  in  musical  instruction. 


Closing  of  a  Well-Known  Concert  Room. 

Chickering's  1 1  at.  r. ,  haunt  of  devout  music  lov- 
ers, scene  of  nearly  all  our  choice  chamber  music  for 
ten  years  (almost),  redolent  with  memories  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Bach  anil  Mozart,  of  Schubert,  Shu 
mann,  Chopin,  is  no  more!  Business  crowds  Music 
out.  On  Monday  evening;  of  la«t  week  the  "Chick- 
ering  Club"  (of  part  song  singers)  fitly  gave  tin-  last 
concert  in  the  dear  old  place,  which  was  listened  to 
with  delight,  of  course,  by  their  invited  friends,  vet 
with  a  sal  interest.  The  Journal,  of  May  In,  thus 
n\  lows  the  history  of  the  Hall. 

With  a  private  musical  entertainment  given  last 
evening  that  favorite  place  of  resort  for  concert 
Chickering's  Hull,  situated  at  246  Washington 
Street,  ceased  to  lie  occupied  for  musical  purposes 
It  will  henceforth  be  devoted  to  business  uses,  having 
been  leased  by  Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  togeth- 
er with  the  remaining  rooms  occupied  by  the  Messrs. 


docketing  &  Sons,  and  soon  to  lie  vacated.  For 
nearly  ten  years  Chickering's  II. ill  has  been  open, 
and  it  litis  been  celebrated  as  one  of  the  handsomest, 
cosiest  and  most  comfortable  concert  rooms  in  Amer- 
ica. Small  in  comparison  with  our  other  halls,  ele- 
gant in  design  ami  finish,  and  admirably  adapted 
acoustically  to  musical  effect,  it  lets  possessed  jan  air 
of  geniality  pleasurable  alike  ro  artist  and  listener. 
The  musical  public  will  sincerely  regret  to  part  with 
the  place.  About  it  cling  many  delightful  memories, 
for  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  which  grace  our  musical  annals.  Nearly 
all  the  great  artists  who  have  visited  Boston  during 
the  past  decade  have  played  or  sung  there  in  public 
or  private  concerts,  anil  it  has  been,  of  course,  as 
largely  favored  with  the  presence  of  our  local  artists. 

All  the  chamber  coi it-  given  in  Boston  during  the 

period  mentioned  have  taken  place  there.  Not  in- 
frequently tbe  hall  has  been  brought  into  use  for  oth- 
er purposes,  such  as  private  amateur  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, dramatic  readings,  lectures,  etc  ,  ami  for 
quite  a  period  a  religions,  society  (Kcv.  Mr  Blaikie's, 
Presbyterian)  worshipped  there  on  Sundays.  No 
element  of  money  making,  however,  entered  iutoany 
contract  made  by  the  proprietors  with  those  desiring 
its  occupancy,  and  all  panics  have  enjoyed  its  use 
free,  or  nearly  so.  By  then  generosity  in  ibis  con- 
nection, the  Messrs.  Chic.kcring  have  contributed 
very  largely  not  only  to  tbe  enjoyment  ami  profit  of 
our  musical  citizens,  but  also  to  the  enrichment  of 
several  local  charities  in  whose  behalf  special  enter- 
tainments have  been  given.  In  bidding  adieu  to 
Chickering's  Hall  of  tho  past,  however,  there  is  a 
consolation  in  knowing  that  the  enterprising  firm 
contemplate  having  a  larger  and  fully  as  elegant  a 
concert  room  in  their  new  and  more  commodious 
quarters  at  the.  corner  of  Washington  Street  ami 
Hnyward  Place 

Chickerine's  Hall  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
l  81  o,  ftfirl  although  a  sort  of  impromptu  opening  took 
place  in  October  of  that  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
rehearsal  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Col. 
Thomas  E.  Chickering  at  that  time  making  an  ap- 
propriate sj h  ,,f  welcome,  it  was  formally  dedica- 
te 1  by  a  concert  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber. There  was  n  brilliant  audience  of  musical  peo- 
ple present,  and  Mrs  Harwood,  Messrs  Dresel, 
Lang,  1. milliard  ami  Parker,  Miss  Maty  Fay,  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  and   the  Orpheus  Club 

look  part  in  the  exercises.  A  WCCk  later  Mrs.  Har- 
wood gave  a  concert,  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wont- 
worth.  Mrs  Jenny  Kemplon,  Mr.  Eichberg,  Mr. 
Dresel,  Mr.  Bendelari  and  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  iind  in  the  course  of  the  satin'  season  con- 
certs wore  also  given  bv  the  Quintette  Club,  Mr. 
Dresel,  Mr  Eichberg,  Miss  Fay,  Mrs  Kempton  and 
others.  The  Quintet  Club  continued  to  give  their 
annual  series  of  chamber  concerts  at  this  place  until 
the  present  season,  during  which  their  pleasant  en- 
nf-  have  necessorily  been  omitted  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  the  Club  in  the  West.  The 
famous  Chickering  pianos  have,  of  course,  been  fre- 
quently heard  here,  and  among  the  artists  who  have 
played  hero  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  Gotta- 
chalk,  Tcreso  I  James  M  Wehli,  Edward 
Hoffmann,  0  r,  I  Itto  Dresi  I.  !'.  .1  Lang, 
Hugo  Leonhard.  J.  C  H  Parker,  Miss  Mary  Fay, 
Ernst  Perabo,  Curlvle  Petersilea,  John  K  Paine,  'f 
F.  Whiting,  Filomeno,  Miss  Barnctche,  John  I.. 
Ilatton,  Miss  Alice  Dutton,  Hermann  Damn,  James 
M  Tracy,  Mi--  Abb'  Topp  and  Miss  Anna  Mehlig 
will  readily  sucgest  themselves  Camilla  LTrso,  Carl 
liosa,  Mme.  Varian,  Mine,  do  Villicrs,  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillipps,  Mrs  Barry,  Miss  Ryan,  the  lament- 
ed Miss  Anna  Whitten,  Mi--  Houston,  Miss  Barton, 
Mi-s  Ridgway,  Mrs.  Hell,  Habelmann,  Brignoli,  J>r. 
Guilmettc,  Mr.  Rudolphscn,  Barnabee,  Kennedy,  the 
Scotch  vocalist,  Dempster,  the  Obreys,  and  a  host 
i  f  other  musical  artists  have  also  appeared  here,  and 
in  most  ca-es  {liven  concerts  on  their  own  account. 
Dr.  Tuckcrman,  Mr.  Henry  Carter,  Max  Strakosch 
and  others  have  also  given  musical  entertainments, 
and  some  of  the  annual  musical  reunions  of  Mrs. 
Long,  Mme.  Gabrielle  Le  Motte,  Mis  Foster  and 
other  teachers  have  also  taken  place  at  Chickering's 
Hall.  The  Parker  Club,  formed  in  December,  1861, 
has  always  held  its  musical  meetings  here,  and  the 
rehearsals  and  private  concerts  of  the  club  of  gentle- 
men who  took  part  in  the  entertainment  last  evening 
have  also  here  had  a  place.  March  2,  1867,  Miss 
Phillipps,  Brignoli,  Ferranti,  Sarti  and  Docatelli, 
with  Sir.  S.  Behrens  as  musical  director,  gave  the 
opera  of  "Don  Pasquale,"  and  on  the  •1th  of  March, 
1868,  Mr.  Eichbere  gave  his  opera,  "Tho  Two  Ca- 
dis," with  Miss  Julia  Gaylord,  Mr.  Barnabee  and 
others  in  the  cast.  In  the  season  of  1861-2,  and 
again  in  that  of  1862-3,  Messrs.  ICreissmann,  Leon- 
hard  and  Eiehbenr  gave  some  choice  classical  con- 
ceit-, and  Mr  Eichberg  gave  a  course  of  orchestral 
soirees  in  1861.     Nearly  one-half  of  the    ninety  odd 
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concerts  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
have  taken  plnce  at  this  hall,  and  the  Boston  Conser 
vatoi'y  lias  also  t;iven  some  of  its  concerts  here.  Dur- 
ing the  present  season  two  series  of  concerts  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Peraho,  and  others  by  tlio  Liste- 
mann  Quartette,  Mr.  Petersilea,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Tracy  ami  others.  The  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society  have  in 
times  past  occupied  Chiekering's  Hall  for  musical 
purposes,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  the  Ctccilia  So- 
ciety, a  German  sinking  association  organized  last 
fall,  has  also  made  its  headquarters  here. 

The  amateur  dramatic  performances  referred  to 
to  have  included  some  of  the  most  hrilliant  and  fash- 
ionable efforts  in  that  line.  The  Belmont  Dramatic 
Company  and  other  aristocratic  amateur  theatrical 
organizations  have  at  different  times  called  together 
select  audiences  for  the  benefit  of  various  local  chari- 
ties, or  during  the  war  for  the  aid  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  list  of  tho-e  who  have  given  dramatic 
or  poetic  readings  would  lie  very*  numerous,  and  it 
would  include  many  eminent  names.  It  has  been  a 
less  favored  place  for  lectures  than  for  musical  enter- 
tainments on  account  of  its  limited  accommodations, 
hut  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  delivered  some  of  his 
celebrated  discourses  here,  and  the  voices  of  other 
eminent  men  have  also  been  heard  within  its  walls, 
while  a  distinguished  representative  of  the  other  sex 
— Miss  Kate  Field — made  her  first  essay  as  a  lectur- 
er here  a  little  over  a  year  since. 

But  of  the  concert  last  evening,  which  closed  this 
brilliant  series  of  artistic  gatherings.  The  affair  was 
of  a  private  character,  ami  wo  do  not,  therefore,  feel 
at  liberty  to  speak  of  it  so  fully  as  we  might  under 
different  circumstances.  The  entertainment  was 
given  by  a  private  sinking  club  well  known  in  musi- 
cal circles,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Messrs.  dicker- 
ing, and  the  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
by  a  brilliant  audience,  which  combined  many  well- 
known  citizens  and  patrons  of  music,  representatives 
of  the  musical  profession,  critics,  etc.  All  of  these 
were  present  by  invitation,  no  tickets  being  sold. 
The  interior  of  the  hall  was  very  beautifully  decora- 
ted with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  growing  plants. 
Hanging  baskets  were  at  the  windows  and  on  the 
walls,  and  the  platform  was  transformed  into  an  ex- 
quisite floral  bower.  The  programme  consisted  of  a 
number  of  part  songs,  which  were  magnificently  ren- 
dered by  the  Club,  and  a  piano  solo  by  Mr.  J.  0.  P. 
Parker.  The  singing  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
music  was  of  a  character  seldom  heard  at  our  public 
concerts,  for  the  reason  that  male  choirs  of  native 
voices  are  not  numerous.  The  Club,  which  numbers 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  voices,  includes  several  gentle- 
men who  are  well  known  as  soloists,  and  others  who, 
although  talented  vocalists,  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  inclination  to  appear  in  public.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : 

The  Warrior's  Prayer Lachner. 

The  NiRht Abt. 

Champaeue  Song Scfaroter. 

a.  The  Dreamy  Lake Schumann. 

b.  The  Roe Gade. 

Always  More Seifert. 

riauo  Forte  Solo J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Evening  Song Naater. 

a.  Serenade Petschke. 

b.  Spring  Song Durrner. 

Hunter's  Joy Astholz. 

Early  Morning Abt, 

Chorus  from  "lEdipns" Mendelssohn. 

The  chorus  by  Seifert,  the  Hunters'  Chorus,  by 
Astholz,  and  Mr.  Parker's  piano  solo  were  encored. 
At  the  close  of  the  final  chorus  it  was  announced 
that  the  first  music  heard  in  the  hall  was  "Old  Hun- 
dred, and  it  was  thought  appropriate  to  have  the 
same  sung  as  the  final  piece.  The  audience  were  in- 
vited to  join  with  the  Club  in  the  hymn,  and  did  so 
with  grand  and  impressive  effect. 

Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  will  proceed  to  occu- 
py the  hall  this  morning,  but  Messrs.  Chiikering  & 
Sons  will  not  remove  from  their  warerooms  until 
their  new  quarters  are  in  readiness. 


Tribute  to  a  Boston  Artist.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  reproducing  for  our  readers  the  following  ac- 
count, from  Watson's  Art  Journal,  of  the  "  Exhibi- 
tion of  Jardine's  great  Organ  in  St.  George's  Church," 
New  York. 

The  sudden  and  severe  storm  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, somewhat  thinned  out  the  audience  on  this  oc- 
casion, hut  still  several  hundred  persons  were  present, 
who  braved  the  unpropitious  weather,  to  listen  to  the 
grand  organ  splendidly  interpreted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Will- 
cox  of  Boston.  The  following  artists  assisted  in  the 
programme:  Mmd.  Manzocchi,  Mr.  S.  B  Whiteley, 
M.  William  F.  Williams  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Willcox. 

Dr.  Willcox  made  his  selections  almost  entirely 
from  the  modern  organ  repertoire,  the  exception  be- 


ing a  lovely  allegretto  by  Haydn,  which  was  played 
with  infinite  grace  and  a  delicately  varied  treatment. 
The  other  selections  were  an  Offertoire  by  Battiste, 
a  Communion  hv  Wely,  and  a  closing  overture  hy 
Auber.  In  all  these  Dr.  Willcox  displayed  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  instrument;  he 
has  a  fine  touch,  his  execution  is  clear  and  rapid,  and 
ho  has  a  broad  grasp  of  the  instrument.  His  combi- 
nations are  more  numerous,  more  varied,  and  better 
contrasted,  than  those  of  any  organist  we  know  now, 
or  remember  to  have  known  or  beard.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  hv  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Willcox  is  a  prac- 
tical organ  builder,  and  thouroughly  understands  the 
character,  weight  and  quality  of  each  stop  ;  so  that 
he  can  calculate  to  a  certainty  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  combination,  as  regards  assimilation  or  con- 
trast. This  is,  of  course,  only  a  part  of  the  secret  of 
his  success  ;  the  rest  will  be  found  in  his  naturally 
fine  taste,  and  his  high  artistic  instinct,  which 
control  his  knowledge  in  the  reproduction  of  beautiful 
forms  and  fancies.  In  his  selected  pieces  he  was  em- 
inently successful ;  but  the  highest  development  of 
his  powers  was  found  in  his  extemporaneous  per- 
formance. 

In  this  department  Dr.  Willcox  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  without  a  rival  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that 
his  lucubrations  do  not  take  the  highest  form  of  im- 
provisation, such  as  has  been  recorded  of  soms  of  the 
great  lights  oftho  strict  school  of  organ  playing. 
Dr.  Willcox  is  confessedly  a  disciple  of  the  modern 
organ  school,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  his  old 
master  Dr.  Edward  Hodges  :  but  while  bis  predilec- 
tions, and  itis  genius  are  with  the  Romantic,  he  has  a 
fine  appreciation  of  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
quaint,  rich  harmonies  and  the  deep  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  music  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 

It  is  this  happy  combination  of  the  two  schools, 
which  invest  the  improvisation  of  Dr.  Willcox  with  so 
much  interest.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  is  rarely 
given  to  the  commission  of  platitudes.  His  subjects, 
though  generally  modelled  upon  the  Italian  form,  are 
fresh  and  bright  in  their  character,  and  if  not  always 
original  have  at,  least,  a  certain  idiosyncracy  which 
stamps  them  with  the  mark  of  individuality. 

Dr.  Willcox  is  not  always  equal  to  his  own  stan- 
dard ;  sometimes  he  is  chilled  by  an  indifferent  audi- 
ence, and  he  locks  up  his  best  thoughts  in  his  own 
heart ;  but.  we  have  heard  him  play  when  he  knew 
that  bis  audience  watched  him  and  could  follow  him 
with  critical  accuracy,  and  we  have  heard  him  start 
with  a  fine  imaginative  subject  and  work  it  through 
the  romantic  or  dramatic  form,  with  rare  sequentiali- 
ty,  and  with  an  amplitude  of  imagination  which  not 
only  proved  the  extent  of  his  resources  both  in  melo- 
dy and  harmony,  but  also  gave  evidence  of  a  fertile 
imagination,  and  a  high  feeling  for  the  aesthetic  in 
his  art. 

TVe  now  must  touch  upon  the  most  questionable 
number  of  his  programme,  namely,  his  representation 
of  a  storm.  This  effect  has  been  tried  over  and  over 
again  in  the  orchestra,  and  has  always  been  criticized 
as  of  doubtful  propriety,  although  the  effects  are 
so  pronounced,  that  we  think  they  are  admissible  in 
an  orchestra.  Dr.  Willcox  has  conceived  a  very 
clever  and  effective  storm  effect.  He  presents  a  viv- 
id, true  picture,  and  he  makes  his  effects,  not  by 
securing  the  aid  of  mechanical  additions,  but  by  ex- 
ceptional use  of  the  legitimate  resources  of  the  organ 
as  existing  in  the  regular  schedule.  His  storm  move- 
ment consists  of  a  sort  of  a  Siciliano  movement, 
descriptive  of  the  calm,  but  sensuous  beauties 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  pastorale,  and  following  the 
sounds  of  animated  nature  comes  the  rustic  dance 
and  games.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  threatening  of 
distant  thunder  is  hoard,  and  the  storm  breaks  out  in 
lashing  fury  ;  while  the  storm  rages  the  grand  power 
of  the  organ  is  developed  to  the  utmost,  but  as  it  dies 
awav,  the  faint  murmur  of  a  prayer  is  heard,  which 
gradually  swells  out  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
The  whole  scene  is  beautifully  conceived,  and  is 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Willcox  with  admirable  skill,  and 
with  fine  artistic  perception-.  It  was  a  performance 
of  rare  excellence  and  aroused  the  audience  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  it  became  almost  a  question 
whether  to  award  the  highest  praise  to  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  organist,  or  to  the  magnificent 
resources  of  the  organ.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr. 
Willcox  made  a  marked  and  positive  success,  which 
was  in  every  way  deserved. 

Mr.  Whiterley  acquitted  himself  with  much  credit ; 
his  treatment  of  the  slow  movement  being  specially 
worthy  of  mention.  Mr.  Jardine  displayed  several 
of  the  prominent  and  beautiful  fancy  stops  of  the 
organ  to  great  advantage,  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Williams 
brought  out  the  exquisite  Vox  Humana  stop  into 
brilliant  relief.  Taking  the  exhibition  altogether, 
Jardine  &  Son  could  hardly  have  desired  a  more 
thorongh  and  successful  trial  of  the  entire  resources 
of  one  of  the  noblest  organs  yet  erected  in  the  United 
States. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Sailor's  Serenade.     (La  Serenato  del  Mari- 
naro).     Ballad.     4.     G  minor  to  g. 

Mercadante.  35 
A  very  graceful  melody  in  Q  minor. 

Good  Night.     Op.  5.    No.  7.    3.     D  minor  to  e. 

Franz.  20 
Words  cannot  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  little  gem . 

Volga's  Sailor  Song.     4.   G  to  g.         Shviansly.  30 
Both  melody  and    accompaniment   are   out   of  the 
common  thorough  fare  of  musical  composition. 
Cradle  Song.     2.     B6  to  e&.  Pivoda.  30 

"Dearest  maiden,  I  have  loved  but  thee, 
From  thy  cradle  thou  wast  promised  me." 
Its  simplicity  is  very  touching. 

Farm-IIouse  Maiden.     3.     A  to  a.       Slavianshj.  30 
,lAh  !  come  to  me  thou  pretty  little  maid, 
Hear,  my  song  is  calling  thee." 
The  last  three  pieces  have  been  happily  introduced 
by  the  Russian  Chorus. 
Ad  Almam  Matrem.     3.     F  to  f.  Boott.  30 

A  Solo  with  Chorus,  sung   at  the  Commencement 
Dinner  of  the  Harvard  Alumni. 
Ruth.     Sacred  Ballad.     3.     A  to  e.    Miss  Davis.  25 

A  good  melody  in  the  devotional  style. 
Bragg.     Serio-Comic  Song.     3.  C  to  e.       GatUj.  30 
"You  perceive  I'm  a  blushing  young  lady, 

My  age  it  is  just  twenty -two, 
And  I  really  believe  I  am  pretty, 
For  of  beaux,—  I  have  had  not  a  few." 

Instrumental. 

Polka  de  la  Conr.     Op.  Iu3.     4.     Ab.      Bendel.  60 

Brilliant,  but  not  very  difficult. 
Succes  Polka.     4.     D.  Kelterer.  50 

A  good  Exhibition  piece. 
Flocons  de  Neige.     Polka.     4.     E6.        Foerlsch.  30 
Flocons  de  Neige.     Mazurka.     4.     C.         "  30 

Two  good  pieces  by  a  pleasing  composer. 
Roses  Dream  of  Spring.     Salon  Polka  Mazurka. 
Op.  163.     4.     A6.  Oesten.  50 

A  piece  which  teachers  will  be  delighted  to  obtain 
for  their  pupils. 
Union  Pacific  Galop.     3.     Bb.  Fwnald.  50 

With  an  illustrated  title. 
La  Belle  Coquette  Polka.     4.     D.  Howe.  35 

Spring  time  Waltz.     3.     E.  Hart,  35 

Kimball  House  Schottisch.     3.     Ab,       Johnson.  30 
Parade  Quickstep.     2.     G.  Bocchel.  30 

Books. 

Haydn's  New  Method  for  the  Guitar. 

W.  L.  Bat/den.  Boards,  3.00 
This  is  the  best  method  now  offered  to  the  public, 
the  exercises  being  interspersed  with  favorite  airs, 
and  the  volume  also  contains  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar vocal  selections.  The  author  is  well-known  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  as  a  performer,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  this  instrument. 

Carpentieu's  First  Method  for  the  Piano- 
Forte.  Boards.  1.00 
This  work  has  the  English,  German,  and  French 
text. 

"Winner's  New  School  for  the  Piano.  75 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  hey  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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"le  Fozzc  di  Figaro."— Mozart  and  Mey- 
er/bet 

IFrom  DwionT's  Jouhxalof  Music   Dec     ! 
after  the  first  performance  01   "The    Marriage  ol  Figaro'1   i 
Boston.) 

Our  "Athens"  could  scarcely  pass  muster  as  a 
musical  city  so  long  as  it  remained  a    strai 
this  world-famous  opera.      It  was  almost    like  liv- 
ing in  ignorance  of  one  of  the  best  plays  ol  Shaks- 
pear ; — an    ignorance,     in    this   case,    converted 
into    bliss   for   some   two    thousand    people     the 
largest  and  most  cultivat  id  au  lience  of  the 
son — on  Friday  evening.     It    was    perhaps    well 
that  we  were  forced  to    wait    until    this   master- 
work  of  genius  could  bo  put  before  us'  witl 
completeness  and  fidelity.      It,  floating  fraj 
of  immortal  melody,  which   have    minzled    thpm 

selves  in  all  our  lives  more   or    less    f i 

hood,  could  now  be  brought  tojjether  in  their 
original  connection,  in  a  live  and  perfect  whole, 
that  would  not  disappoint. 

For  our  public  it  w  is  one  of  the  be:  t  ol  le 
to  have  two  such  work    a    the  /'  ■  ■ 
.Yc::,  dl  Fie/aro  make  their  imprc    ions  on   us  in 
immediate  succession.     No  two    works   could  be 
in  greater  contrast ;    it    was   the    most   imposing 
type  of  the  extreme  mo  lern  tend  :nei  in  mu 
the  music  of  effect, —  brought    side   by    side   with 
one  of  the  perfect  instances  of  the  pure,  spout  m 
ous  process  of  creative  genius,  in  an  opera  which 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century  has  held   il 
as  "classical"  for  just  that    reason.       It    was  the 
comparison  ofa  gorgeous,  grotesque,  bewild 

and  exciting  ron :e  ol  a   \  go  or  a  1  lu 

gene  Su  -  with  anything  as  quiet,  sweet  and       n 
mmc  as  "As  i  ou  like  it."     '1  h  i  adv  ml  ig< 
modern  work  arc  all  ext  le,  ex 

trinsic,  properly  speaking,  to  pure  musical  ii 
tinii  :  advantages  o(  form  and   treatment, 
improved  means  and  mechanism,   rather    than  to 
vital  quantity  and  quality  of  mu  ail  van 

t::L'i-  of  imposing   combination  -.    new    i 
coloi  ing,  the  dram  itie 

the  stage,  ;  1   con- 

trasts, and  above  all,  dr  im  iti  :  intensil  y  of  well 
chosen  subject  and  ingeniously  elaborated  plot. 
Meyerbeer's  vast  coml  are  built    upon   a 

minimum  of  melody.     Musical  thou  ■ 
do  not  seem  to  c  im      Hel  is 

no  unfailing  fount  of  inspiration   to    draw 
He  i*  blessed  with  few  real  mel  i  lie ■      His] 
or  dramatic  theme,  win  n  !  e'l  en  it  and  re- 

flected on  it  and  filled  his  mind  with  it.  d 
take  possession  of  him  in  such  an  intrinsically  mu- 
sical way  as  to  become  fused  in  his  imap 
consciousness,  and  so  transmuted  into  a  spontane- 
ous perfect  flow  of  tones.  On  tl  v.  arm- 
ed with  all  technical  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
art.  with  a  tenacious,  comprehensive  brain,  he 
studies  out  appropriate  an  I  ngs  of 
-  -each  situ  ition  and  each  lea  ;  '  i  of  hi  text  . 
he  does  this  with  consummate  judgment,  only  al- 
ways with  prime  reference  to  effect  upon  a  pub- 
lic :  determined  first  of  all  that  it  shall 
for  he  is  not  that  willing,  consecrati  I  votary  to 
truth  lor  truth's  sake,  that  he  ran  be  contei  I  I 
hide  a  talent  where  only  the  divining  rod  of 
sympathetic  und  ;  in  a  few  shall  own  its 
presence.  Me  will  run  no  such  risk.  He  will 
make  less  gold  go  farther.  So  fie  constructs  us 
an  immense  romantic  melodrama,  in  tl;.'  literal 
sense  ofthat  word,  a  grand  historical  picture  in 
music,  splendidly  illustrating  all  the  scientific  and 
material  resources  of  our  modern  music,  impres- 
sing ns  with  i  sense  ol  power,  startling  us  with 
contrasts,  I  every  faculty  of  attention, 
interesting  us  intensely  for  at  least  once,  but 
wearying  heart  and  brain,  and  making  us  feel 
that,  after  all,  a  violence  has  been  done  to  the 
living  peace  and  freshness  of  our  souls,   that  we 


have  1  ted  I  le  tumult u 

/    but  have  not  tasted  tha 
have  not  breatln  'I  t:  , 
here  of  what  is  called  Art. 

\  iw 
M    i    ;t-    unspe  ikaldv    moi  e,   highei 

For  Mo; 
one    who    wrought    wholly 
proce  genii  I 

dii  Hi.',  such  as  are  of  i 
speak  i    native    lai 

were  his  aln 
tu!.  t!i  it  what  In'  thought  to  utter  in  ti 

1  times  moi  il   and 

more  significant  than 
true  poet 's   experience  ;    and   su 
re  j ust  I 
'  I  ■■  only  right    I" 
as  poem         .  with 

i  ''.■■■ '-.  i  ■ 

and  Mozartc  in,  but  n  it  a 
i  I 

il'  such  a  felicitous  ere  ition  cai 
fort.      He.  had 

■•■■  itli  :  one  which  1 
I  the  tra 

■    '.■■■. 

I    for  a   nature   ?o  sinci 

ti  :al  and  sn 

tain  coi 

;  I '    .  ; 

ten  cli 

in.  by  si  :  f  insii 

Da  1 

in  all 

ire  in  fact  oi 
I     ■  I 
I  II  I 

man  i  •         ■  i  account  to 

I 
my  lady's  i 
I ' 

tl 
'  I  is  i  nd 

!y,  a  u 

ven  spirit 
■.  :r,  the    libn  tto   of  t  he 
"Barber"  i-  bro  id  farce,  lendinc  i 
ily  to  '  "Figaro's  Man 

is  gent  el  g  in  the  wil 

hardly    admitting   of  ' 
.        i  I  deeper    as  a   Mo- 

musl    be.       But    therefoi  e,   and    in 
us  admire  the  gen 
Mozart  all  the  m  ire       that  h 

■     ,    ■  im  a    .    . 

mer's  day. 

own    way,  as   he 
only  could,  by  the  nece       y  of  his  ° 
is  perfect  freedom.      II"  is  child  enough,  ami  has 
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he  has  an  earnest  side;  he  loves  Susanna,  and  it 
is  with  an  honest  glow  that  he  boasts  his  wits  a 
match  for  those  of  the  Count.  How  finely  Mo- 
zart's music  tils  both  sides  of  him  !  That  dainty, 
Running  strain  :  Se  rani  ballare,  &e.,  is  the  melod- 
ic motioe  of  the  character.  The  song  Non  piu 
aiclrai  is  the  prototype  of  Rossini's  Largo  al  Fac- 
totum, :i  11  r I  not  reached  by  that.  Formes  sang 
and  acted  it  to  perfection,  us  indeed  he  did  the 
whole  part.  Figaro  also  has  a  very  earnest  air 
in  the  last  act,  where  he  suspects  Susanna;  and 
where  there  is  real  passion  Mozart,  like  a  boun- 
teous creator,  is  no  respecter  ol  persons,  but  gives 
him  his  best  to  sing;  the  servant  now  bein"  as 
much  man  and  having  as  much  use  tor  music  as 
his  lord. 

Count  Almaviva,  baritone,  thi>  central  person 
age  in  all  this,  stands  for  the  dissolute  vices  of  the 
great,  exposed  and  satirized.  But  Mozart  will 
not  let  a  momentary,  superficial  passion  end*ith 
that ;  it  goes  hard  with  him  to  give  up  the  "ame  ; 
he  finds  that  he  is  seriously  in  love  with  Susanna  ; 
the  duet :  <  'rude!  jirrchc,  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  impassioned  love  strains;  he  is  better 
than  he  would  be  in  it,  for  love  and  music  are 
divine  when  they  are  real.  And  in  his  soliloquy 
before  the  wedding,  where  he  vents  his  chagrin 
at  being;  thus  outwitted  by  Figaro,  Mozart  has 
given  him  a  grand  aria,  with  splendid  orchestral 
accompaniment,  altogether  in  his  most  noble  and 
dramatic  style.  Sig.  Florenza  sang  his  music 
well,  with  a  rich  and  manly  voice  ;  and  looked 
the  Count  well,  in  his  quiet  attitudes,  but  in  the 
intense  parts  is  given  to  strauge  crouching  pos- 
tures and  grimaces. 

Of  the  minor  characters  we  can  only  say  that 
the  small  part  of  Dun  Basilio,  (the  only  tenor  in 
the  opera,  strange  to  say,)  was  well  done  by  Mr. 
Perring,  so  far  as  singing  goes  ;  and  that  Signora 
Morra,  as  Marcellina,  Herr  Mueller  as  the°  gar- 
dener, and  Herr  -— —  as  Dr.  Bartolo  were  quite 
acceptable. 

But  the  charm  lay  in  the  opera  as  a  whole.  Its 
concerted  pieces  are  as  fine  as  its  songs  ;  espec- 
ially that  septet  finale  of  the  second  act.  Mo- 
zart's finales  are  quiet  and  unpretending  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Meyerbeer  or  Verdi ;  but 
whereas  these  latter  are  most  artificially  impos- 
ing, a  tenor  and  soprano  shouting  in  unison,  while 
other  voices  put  in  mere  phrases  of  accompani- 
ment, properly  belonging  to  bassoon  or  contra- 
basso  or  what  not  in  the  orchestra,  in  Mozart's 
finales  each  voice  sings  in  character,  phrases 
which  seem  as  positively  dictated  by  the  per- 
sonal as  by  the  contrapuntal  complication.  The 
chorus,  it  is  true,  he  uses  unambitiously  ;  it  is  a 
chorus  of  peasants,  and  they  sing  peasants'  music, 
natural  and  simple  festive  strains.  How  quaint- 
ly beautiful  that  dance  music  !  But  it  is  all  one 
continuous  and  living  whole  ;  a  world  of  heaven- 
ly music;  and  it  all  floats  charmingly  upon  a 
summer  sea  of  instrumentation,  which  is  is  so  full 
and  delicious  that  one  is  tantalized  bv  the  desire 
to  listen  to  the  orchestra  alone.  Ever  at  the 
right  moment,  each  turn  of  thought,  or  feeling, 
or  situation  is  met  at  once,  as  if  by  heavenly  acci- 
dent, by  just  the  fittest  instrumental  phrase  that 
mortal  brain  could  possibly  invent.  The  orches- 
tral accompaniments  afford  such  felicitous  and 
sympathetic  background,  that  it  is  as  if  the  whole 
world  took  the  color  of  our  own  passing  thoughts 
and  moods. 

The  performance  of  the  ."Marriage  of  Figaro" 
in  Boston  must  have  made  its  mark,  and  will  be 
productive  of  great  good.  It  was  "experiencing" 
music,  as  some  say  of  religion. 

Weber's  "Oberon." 

[From  the  able  analysis,  written  by  Dr.  .Tames  Pica,  for  the 
programmes  of  The  Church  Music  Association,  New  York  ] 

Oberon,  the  Elfin  King,  having  quarrelled  with 
his  fairy  partner,  vows  never  to  he"  reconciled  to  her 
till  he  shall  find  two  lovers  constant  through  all  peril 
and  temptation.  To  seek  such  a  pair  his"  "  tricksy 
spirit,"  Pack  has  ranged  in  vain  through  the  world. 
Puck,  however,  hears  the  sentence  passed  on  Sir  I li- 
on, of  ISnurdciuix,  a  vonng  Knight,  who,  bavin"-  been 
insulted  by  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  kills  hiuvin  sin 
gle  combat,  and  is  for  this  condemned  by  the  Mon- 
arch to  travel  to  Bagdad,  to  slay  him  who  sits  on  the 


Caliph's  left  hand,  and  lo  claim  his  daughter, as  his 
brido.  Oberon  instantly  resolves  to  make  this  pair 
the  instruments  of  his  reunion  with  his  Queen,  and 
for  this  purpose  lie  brings  up  fluon  and  S/ierasmin, 
asleep  before  him  .-  enamours  the  Knight  by  showing 
him  Rezia,  daughter  of  the  <  'aliph,  in  a  vision  ;  trans- 
ports him  at  his  waking  to  Bagdad,  and  having  giv- 
en him  a  magic  horn,  by  the  blast  of  which  he  is  al- 
ways to  summon  the  assistance  of  Oberon,  and  a  cup 
that  fills  at  pleasure, disappears.  Here  Sir  Huon  res- 
cues a  man  from  a  lion,  who  proves  afterwards  to  he. 
Prince  Babelcan,  who  is  betrothed  to  Rezia.  <  tne  of  the 
properties  of  the  cup  is  to  detect  misconduct.  ITe 
offers  it  to  Babekan.  On  raising  it.  to  his  lips,  the 
wine  turns  to  flame,  and  thus  proves  him  a  villain  ; 
he  attempts  to  assassinate  Huon,  but  is  put,  to  flight. 
The  Knight  then  learns  from  an  old  woman  that  the 
Princess  is  to  he  man  ied  next  day,  lint  that.  Rezia 
has  been  worked  on,  like  her  lover,  by  a  vision,  and 
is  resolved  to  be  his  alone.  She  believes  that  fate  will 
protect  her  from  her  nuptials  with  Babelcan,  which 
are  to  be  solemnized  on  the  next  dav.  Huon  enters, 
fights  with  and  vanquishes  Babekan,  and  having 
spell-hound  the  rest  by  the  blast  of  the  magic  horn, 
he  and  Sherasmin  carry  off  Rezia  and  Fatima.  They 
are  subesqnentlv  shipwrecked  ,*  Rezia  is  captured  by 
pirates  in  a  desert  island  and  brought,  to  Tunis,  where 
she  is  sold  to  the  Emir,  and  exposed  to  every  tempta- 
tion, but  remains  constant-  Sir  Huon,  by  the.  order 
of  Oberon,  is  also  conveyed  thither.  He  undergoes 
similar  trials  from  Roshana,  the  jealous  wife*- of  the 
Emir,  but,  proving  invulnerable,  she  accuses  him  to 
her  husband,  and  he  is  condemned  to  he  burned  on 
the  same  pile  with  Rezia.  Here  they  are  rescued  hv 
Sherasmin  with  the  magic  horn,  Oberon  appears  with 
his  Queen,  whom  he  has  regained  bv  their  constancy, 
and  the  opera  concludes  with  Charlemagne's  pardon 
to  Huon 

Weber's  overtures,  though  they  may  he  thought  to 
bo  the  first,  in  point  of  estimation,  were  alwavs  the 
last  in  their  production,  for  they  take  the  chief  char- 
acteristics from  the  Opera  itself,  leading  the.  mind  to 
embrace,  as  it  were,  the  general  action.  This  prop- 
erty it  is,  that  makes  them  so  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic, not  onlv  in  their  proper  place,  but  as  Orchestral 
music.  The  overture  to  Der  Freiftchutz,  before  we 
have  seen  the  piece,  raises  trains  of  indefinitely  wild 
images  and  emotions,  stimulating  the  mind  to  wan- 
der in  search  of  the  meaning  of  such  "mysterious 
harpings."  When  the  Opera  has  been  heard,  the 
hook  lies  open — the  connection  is  manifest,  and  asso- 
ciations are  established,  as  full  of  fiery  shapes  as  the 
drama  itself. 

Of  such  a  kind  is  the  overture  to  Oberon.  It  is  in 
D  major,  and  opens  the  main  subject  of  the  piece  at 
once  by  a  solo  for  the  horn,  which  forms  the  sympho- 
ny of  the  vision  of  Sir  Hnnn,  and  indeed  gives  the 
second  title  to  the  piece,  being  one  of  the  great  magi- 
cal agents.  This  consists  of  five  bars  only,  and  a 
few  notes  lead  to  a  short  trait  from  the  chorus  of 
Fairies,  taken  by  fiauti,  &c.,  which  presents  to  us 
these  wayward  agents  of  the  night.  A  martial  strain 
from  the  movement  played  in  the  Court  of  Charle- 
magne, (the  last  scene),  introduces  the  hero,  and  we 
are  to  gather  his  success  from  the  union  of  this  pas- 
sage with  a  part  of  the  trio,  which  is  sung  before  the 
lovers  smbark  for  Ascalon,  These,  with  their  tran- 
sitions and  a  passage,  from  Rezia's  seen  a  in  the  second 
Act,  carry  us  on  to  Puck's  invocation  of  the  Spirits. 
Here  we  have  the  preternatural  cause  of  the  ship- 
wreck and  subsequent  distresses  of  the  lovers,  por- 
trayed to  us,  and  these  musical  themes,  variously 
wrought,  form  the  rest  of  the  overture,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  melody  from  Rezia's  scena,  and,  like 
the  story,  happily.  If  we  say  that  this  composition 
does  not  equal  the  overture  tc,  Der  Freisclmtz,  it  can- 
not, we  presume,  excite  the  least  surprise,  for  when 
iks  the  genius  of  the  musician  produced  anything  so 
darkly  Mysterious,  so  finely  descriptive,  so  linked  to- 
gether by  unity  of  plan  and  execution,  so  rich  in  its 
combinations,  so  powerful  in  its  dominion  over  the 
soul  ?  The  overture  to  Oberon  is  certainly  wonder- 
fully or  ginal  in  conception,  and  gains  upon  us  by 
repetition;  but,  neither  the  traits  of  melody  nor  the 
harmonica!  combinations  are  sufficiently  beautiful  or 
frequent  to  enchain  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  like  that 
earlier  work  with  which  it  cannot  escape  comparison. 

The  piece  itself  opens  with  Oberon 's  bower.  The 
stage  is  filled  with  "the  pert  fairies  and  dapper  elves," 
who  trip  in  such  wild,  yet  soft  and  measured  move- 
ment, that  never  do  moonbeams  fall  on  daintier 
Sprites.  The  music  of  this  chorus  is  amongst  the 
happiest  conceptions  in  the  Opera.  The  parts  are 
syllabic  and  melodious,  and  the  light  strains  for  the 
dance  intervene  as  symphonies.  Nothing,  certainly, 
can  be  more  elegantly  descriptive. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  song  of  Oberon 
("Fatal  fee").  It,  portrays  the  anguish  and  dark 
passions  which  vex  the  spirit;  but  too  darkly,  as  it 
seems  to  our  notion  of  the   subject,  for  a   being  so 


shadowy  and  elvish.  Nor  are  we  particularly  im- 
pres  ed  with  the  Vision.  It  would  be  a  simple  mel- 
ody, hut  is  quaint,  and  appears  rather  the  off-spring 
of  thought  than  feeling.  The  first  fairy  chorus — 
"Honor  and  .Toy  to  the  True  ami  the  "Brave" — is  very 
effective.  It  is  interspersed  by  solos  for  Oberon  and 
Sir  Huon  ;  and  one — "The  Sun  is  ICissingihe  Purple 
Tide,"  for  the  former,  has  one  of  those  traits  of  mel- 
ody which  arc  scattered  like  flowers  on  our  path  hero 
and  there.  The  chorus  is  at  last,  wrought  into  an  al- 
learn,  the  ('dries  singing  an  imitation  to  Sir  IJn-n, 
while  the  Knight  has  a  separate  subject  (a  bravura), 
running  against  the  Byllabic  floral  part.  There  are 
certainly  both  force  and  effect  throughout.  In  the 
English  edition  of  the  work,  there  follows  an  aria  d'- 
ahilita,  written  for  Mr.  Braham,  which  we  must  con- 
sider to  be  anything  but  worthy  of  the  composer.  To 
our  ears,  the  introductory  and  concluding  parts  are 
noisy  and  vulgar.  The  andante,  in  the  middle,  is 
smooth  ;  but  cannot  redeem  the  movements  between 
which  it  stands.  In  his  treatment  of  this  song,  We- 
ber has  adopted  the  syllabic  method  ;  and  in  this,  we 
are  told.  Mr.  Braham  curiously  indulged  in  the  li- 
cense of  musical  embellishment.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  decided  to  omit  this  scena.  and  to  substitute  that 
written  for  the  German  stage,  which  embodies  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  charming  motivi  in  the  over- 
ture. 

The  scena  which  follows  for  Rezia  ("Yes,  my 
"Lord,  my  Joy,  my  Blessing!")  is  agreeable,  though 
not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  cast.  But  there  is  a 
fault  in  this  song  which  is  common  to  the  author.  It 
is  too  long — repeats  too  much,  and  even  where  there 
is  diversity,  that  diversity  is  not  sufficiently  varied. 
We  have  called  this  a  Scena;  hut  the  air,  in  truth, 
is  only  the.  introduction  to  the  finale  of  the  first  Act. 
A.  dialogue  duet  succeeds,  in  which  the  bass,  by  its 
mysterious  movement,  becomes  the  principal  feature, 
and  especially  by  the  transition  to  G  minor  near  the 
close,  before  the  parts  unite  in  the  allegro  vivace. 

The  melody  of  this  may  be  accused  of  lacking  the 
lightness  and  grace  that  render  soprani  duets  effec- 
tive. But  in  the  chorus  which  follows,  the  genius  of 
Weber  is  to  be  recognized.  The  combinations  to  the 
words  commencing, — 

Fatima.     II  ok.  lady,  hark  !  on  the  terrace  near,  etc 
Rezia.    Oh,  my  wild,  exulting  soul  t  &c, 

are  most  judicious  and  striking. 

The  charm  lies  in  the  continual  recurrence  of  a 
passage  which  appears  with  uncommon  force  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  accompaniment.  With  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  to  be  observed,  commences  a  transition, 
very  finely  brought  in  from  the  key  of  E  flat  to  C 
natural.  The  soprano  at  the  close  has  a  separate 
melody,  which  is  principal  and  brilliant,  while  the 
choral  parts  move  on  under  it.  The  finale  parts  of 
this  are  among'the  happiest  in  the  entire  piece.  The 
martial  but  sombre  melody  of  the  march  is  perfectly 
characteristic. 

The  subject  as  it  proceeds,  calls  into  more  vivid 
action  the  preternatural  agency  which  the  composer 
delights  to  illustrate.  The  music,  therefore,  rises. 
It  opens  with  a  chorus,  "Glory  to  the  Caliph"  which 
commences  in  B  minor,  and  changes  afterwards  very 
effectively  into  C  major.  It  is  also  remarkahle  for 
its  rhythmical  iteration  of  two  quavers  and  a  crotchet, 
which  conveys  the  accent  almost  throughout.  It  re- 
minds us  of  a  part  of  Preciosa,  but  is  nevertheless 
very  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding 
chorus,  to  which  it  bears  an  analogy,  bv  being  sung 
by  tho  slaves  of  the  Caliph.  "A  Lonely  Arab  Maid," 
a  song  for  Fatima,  consists  of  an  Andante  in  E  minor, 
and  a  movement  in  the  major. 

"Over  the  dark  blue  waters"  is  amongst  the  most  at- 
tractive pieces  in  the  Opera.  The  opening  (Allegro 
con  ejrazia)  consists  of  two  responsive  solos  in  duet, 
first  for  the  bass  and  tenor,  and  secondly  for  the  so- 
prani. Its  style  accords  with  the  marginal  direction, 
for  it  is  at  once  fr^e  and  graceful,  with  an  originality 
in  the  structure  of  the  passages,  that  interests  the  ear 
while  it  engages  the  attention.  When  the  four  parts 
come  in,  it  rises  to  the  more  animated  movement, 
which  is  taken  as  the  principal  subject  of  the  Over- 
ture, and  which  here,  in  its  first  natural  position,  is 
very  exhilarating.  In  the  rolling  bass  passage  to- 
wards the  end.  Weber  gives  a  strong  proof  of  his  re- 
gard to  instrumental  effects — for  it  occurs  to  ns  that 
manv  composers  would  have  transferred  so  much  of 
it,  as  the  voice  could  execute,  to  the  vocal  part. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  portion  of  the  Opera,  where,  it 
may  be  literally  said,  appear  those  "fiery  shapes" 
which  have  formed  the  delight  and  fame  of  the  com- 
poser. The  scene  is  the  invocation  of  Puck  to  the 
Spirits,  whom  he  summons  to  raise  a  storm  and  sink 
the  vessel  in  which  the  loveis  are  embarked.  It  be- 
gins with  a  recitation,  more  powerful  than  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  Weber's  writing  in  this  species.  Then 
follows  an  allegro  pesante,  commencing  with  the  iol- 
lowing  lines  : 
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Whflther  ye  be  in  the  cavern  dark, 
Lighted  alone  by  the  diamond  spark,  etc. 

The  musical  effect  is  drawn  from  the  modulation, 
which  is  unusually  frequent.  But  when  the  Spirits 
Answer  the  cull,  the  stupe,  nay,  earth  ami  air  seem  to 
lie  peopled  with  ideal  shapes.  The  mountain  which 
forms  the  entire  flat  (to  use  a  theatrical  phrase)  al 
the  hack,  is  divided  into  countless  cells,  from  winch 
is6uo  all  the  pigmy  inhabitants,  while  the  stage  itselt 
is  filled  with  the  airy  creation  of  the  spirits  of  other 
elements.  The  movement  is  a,  rapid  presto,  but  the 
vocal  parts  are  syllabic.  There  arc  one  or  two  Stl  ik- 
ing proofs  of  the  character  of  deep  thought,  which 
are  so  peculiar  to  Weber.     To  the  demand, 

We  tirp  here  '.   we  art1  here  ! 
Say,  what  must  be  done  '  etc. 

Puck  replies — 

Nay,  nay,  yrmr  tnsk  wilt  be  n(  most 
To  wrf'k  a  bark  upon  this  coast,  etc. 

The  Spirits  answer — 

Nought,  but  that?    Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
Lighter  lnhnr  none  we  know 
Winds  and  wave"  obey  the  spell  ' 
Hark  !  'tis  done  '     Farewell  '  fan 

The  passage" that  we  would  cite  is  the  first  line, 
"Nought  but.  that  "  Upon  these  words  Wcher  has 
put  all  the  orchestra  and  the  singers  into  unison,  ob- 
viously to  display  the  simplicity  and  easiness  of  the 
allotted  task — and  again  in  the  words, 
Winds  ninl  waves  obey  the  spell, 

the  voices  arc  in  unison,  and  in  slow  protracted  notes, 
each  occupying  a  bar,  to  declare  the  solemnity  of  the 
purpose,  while  the  trembling  of  the  instruments  con 
veys  the  first  effect,  as  it  wen-,  of  tin*  agency  upon 
the  surrounding  phjects.  This  is  certainly  very  mas- 
terly and  very  expressive.  The  storm  then  rises, 
ami  the  orchestra  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  elemen- 
tary confusion.  Like  the  sea  bird  in  the  tempest, 
the  composer  seems  to  delight  in  the  flash  of  the 
lightning,  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  and  the  heaving* 
of  the  ocean,  while  he  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  di- 
rects the  storm. 

The  lovers  must  now  he  considered  as  shipwrecked 
on  a  desert  island,  and  we  have  first  a  most  cxpres 
sive,  beautiful  tenor  solo,  the  ICnight*s  prayot  I  i  a 
(No.  1,  "Ruler  of  this  awful  hour.*')  Next  (Xo  2 
comes  lu-it's  famous  Scena,  "Ocean,  Thou  Mfahtt/ 
Monster"  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  with 
Agatha's  in  the  Freyschiifz,  and  well  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  it.  As  descriptivt  music  (not  imitative 
music — an  important  distinction,  often  forgotten),  it 
is  almost  unrivalled.  .Justice  can  be  done  it  only  by 
a  voice  of  great  compass  and  power,  inspired  by  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  feeling  unhn 
and  every  measure  of  the  orchestral  work  is  a  study. 
Immediately  after  the  Scena,  the  heroine  will  be  un- 
derstood to  be  suddenly  abducted  by  a  crew  of  cir- 
cumambient pirates,  who  were  cruising  in  the  very 
hark  which  she  had  welcomed  (in  her  final  All 
as  coming  to  her  rescue.  They  carr)  the  lady  off,  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Emir  of  Tunis,  having  first 
cut  down  and  overpowered  Sir  Huon.  To  him  ap- 
pears the  Fairy  King,  who  throws  him  into  a  magic 
slumber,  for  his  more  convenient  trans]  n  to  the 

same  Saracen  City.  The  "Mermaid s  So  ,■"  (No  3) 
follows.  As  it  does  not  advance  the  business  *^'  the 
drama  a  single  step,  we  must  suppose  thai  it  is  sung 
to  give  pleasant  color  to  Sir  Uuon's  dreams  But  we 
arc  too  thankful  for  so  delicate  and  spiritual  a  melo- 
dy to  inquire  into  its  "raison  d'etre  "  [Tad  either 
Shelley  or  <  'olcridgc  been  a  composer,  li  ■  would  have 
written  something  like  it.  Mendelssohn  has,  very 
adroitly,  borrowed  from  it  one  of  the  loveliest  phrases 
in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture.  Tins 
beautiful  Aria  leads  up  to  a  Duet  for  Pud  and  Ober- 
on,  "Mastt  r,  sag  ow  h  i!  is  o\  r,"  and  a  brilliant  ( 'ho 
r  us  of  Mermaids  and  Fairies  (No.  4)  which,  though 
characteristic  of  Wcher,  have  something  of  the  spark- 
ling clearness  that  is  peculiar  to  Auber's  best  music. 

Opera  plots  are  seldom  remarkable  for  lucidity  or 
coherence,  and  the  plot  of  Obcron  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  So  we  shall  not  attempt  to  set  forth  lis 
complications  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
next  find  6"/V  Huon's  Squire  v"  herasmin)  and  Rezia's 
confidante  [Fatima)  transported,  somehow,  to  Tunis, 
and  living  happily  together  as  -laves  of  a  certain  cit- 
izen of  that  town.  Their  semi  comic  music,  though 
admirably  suited  to  the  stage,  is  omitted,  because  it 
might  fall  flat  in  the  concert-room.  Sir  Huon  issent 
up  through  a  magic  trapdoor  to  join  them,  by  the 
infallible  Puck.  Rezia  is  brought  to  Tunis  by  her 
pirates.  Knight,  squire,  and  confidante  unite  in  a 
lovely  terzetto  expressing  their  determination  to  n  ■ 
cue  her  i  Xo   5)       Meanwhile,   the    /  wife,  or 

Queen,  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Sii 
Huon,  endeavors  to  win  his  affections,  and  brings  her 
whole  corps  of  Saracen  Ladies  of  1 1  on  or  to  bearnpon 
him,  hut  he  remains  true  to  Rezt  ■■ .     Their  Cho 


Soprani  and  Alti  (Xo  C)  is  wonderfully  fresh  and 
brilliant,  without  a  trace  of  the  unhealthy  sentiment 
with  which  sundry  more  recent  composers  would 
have  defiled  it.  The  scene  is  interrupted  by  the 
Emir  himself,  fie  condemns  Sir  //"on  and  also 
Rezia  (who  "drops  in"  opportunely)  to  instant  death. 
They  are  saved,  of  course,  by  Oberon's  horn,  which 
sets  the  Emir  and  all  his  myi  midons  dancing  in  spite 
of  themselves,  and  so  enables  the  lovers  to  make 
their  escape.  Next  comes  a  very  splendid  March 
i  Xo.  7),  in  fact,  a  kind  of  intermezzo,  to  give  time 
for  the  changes  of  scenery,  &c,  required  by  the  / ' 
nale  of  the  Opera,  when  Sh  Huon  fulfils  his  pledge 
by  presenting  himself  with  his  bride  before  I 
magne  ;  and  this  March  reproduces,  in  new  forms, 
some  of  the  loveliest  phrases  of  the  Overture.  The 
final  Chorus  Xo  B),  "Hail  to  the  KnialdV  might 
have  been  written  for  a  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Indeed, 
there  is  little  really  fine,  grave,  and  earnest  music  in 
opera,  symphony,  or  sonata,  that  docs  not  embody, 
in  substance,  the  sentiment  of  words  to  be  found 
st  .incv,  here  in  the  Liturgy  and  Offices  of  the  Church. 

<  I  heron  was  its  composer's  last  work  of  magnitude. 
It  was  brought  out  in  London    1 2th    Vpril,  LS2i 
received  with  enthusiasm.     Weber  died   on  the  5ih 
of  t In-  following    dime      All    his    -neat    w  irks    were 

therefore    ] luced    within    only  four     years      The 

/  ■  ■  'till  was  firs!  played  in  Berlin,  1822;  the  ex- 
quisite little  Gipsy  Opera,  Prcciosn,  at  Dresden,  in 
the  same  year ;  and  ■'  ,  at  Vienna,  in  IS2'J. 

0 heron  proves  thai  the  composer  died    too   young, 
and  that  tho  resources  of  his  genius  were  still 
ha  listed.      Comparisons,  we  know,  are  odious  ;   hut  in 
command  of  musical   language,  and    in   variety,  this 
<  ipera  seems   to   rank    above   the    / 
though  the  latter,  because  of  the  unusual  intelligibil- 
ity of  its  plot,  and  a  certain  fragrance,  as  of  the  I 
and  the  mountain  glen,  with   which   it    is  permeated, 
will  always  bo  the  more  popular  of  the  two 


Wagner  on  Conducting. 

From  Ferdinand  Miller's  Musical  tatters 

Some  time  since,   Richnrd,  the  W  ngncritc,   hurled, 

from  his  high  and       '■  i    Switzerland,  an  anath- 

ema against  tl      I  in  Ins  latest  bull  it  is  the  high- 

er and  hover  musical  clergy  who,  for  their  boundless 
depravity,  are  laid  under  interdict.  There  arc.  it  is 
true,  plenty  of  heretics  anion::  them  who  do    not  be 

ive  in  the  infallibility  which 

ttely  he  had  '  t  the  I  gymna- 
sium. The  schism  which,  in  consequence,  has  been 
in  course  of  development  foi  a  pei  iod  rs,    will 

noi .  how  ever,  be  produ  live  of  an) 
cither  to  ( 'hurch  or  State. 
::I  in  question,  Uel 
(Fords  any  reader  not  concern*       i   I    ■ 
ter  the  divers  Dantc-Iiko  \s  alk  through 

hell — innumerable  sinni  ■  ■  rible  of 

inishmenis,  such  punishments,  indeed,    a? 
1  >antc  himself  never  belx  'I       they    are  1, 

struck  out  utterh   from  tl  ^'itig.     For 

who  could  ever  live  ',    on,    if   Wagner    had 

once  pronoun' 

Joking    apart.      Wngnei     has    published    another 
pamphlet,   bristling  «  itl  ctness 

and  of  injustice.     Stupid  yi  nil  •  louts,  on   whom  any 
one  maj  impose,  if  he  unites  with  a  lie  tic 
a  great  deal  of  im]  •  II    regard  it. 

with    amazement.     More    sensible    ; pie    will    pay 

thai  ii  contains  a  ■  ■  mt  of  truth      Rut  w  hen 

a  man  runs  everything  down,  he  must,  in  this  imper- 
fec.i  world  of  ours,  be  sometimes  right  1  know  noth- 
ing so  beautiful  as  to  be  without  its  weak  points  — 
not  evi  ti  woman — not  even  Wagnci  i  in  music  is  free 
(Vom  them. 

The  train  of  thought  {?)  in  the  pamphlet  is  some- 
what as  follows  : — Conducting  has  hitherto  been  left 
"to  be  carried  on!  by  routine,  and  tit  he  judged  b) 
ignorance  "  (No  examples  are  adduced — we  might 
mention  Spontini,  Weber,  Spohr,  or  Mendelssohn). 
The  manner  in  which  music  is  presented  to  tin 
lie  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  indifference,  since, 
naturally,  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  good  performance 
that  the  public  can  derive  a  coi  ■  ssion    ol   a 

musical  work.  [Very  naturally!)  According  to 
Wagner,  everything  connected  with  this  matter  is  in 
a  verv  bad  state  in  Germany,  a  result  attributable 
"most  of  all  to  the  dities  of  the    con- 

ductors." The  old  German  Ca  ■  ■  '  "properly 
so-called,"  were  "sure,  strict,  and  more  especially 
gruff,  but  respected."  These  gentlemen  were,  how- 
evi  r,  as  far  as  regards  training  of  the  orchestra  "for 
complicated  modern  orchestral  music,  untitled  for 
their  task,  and  did  not  do  what  they  should  have 
doi  e  towards  proper! v  re  enforcing  the  orchestra,  es- 
peci  dh  in  the  quai  let  "     But  the)  u  iicient 

ntion  in  the  unworthy  mode  of  instrumentation, 
followed  by  Italian  operatic  compo  rs  ■■  ■■•  works 
were  more    highly  esteemed  than  those  of   an 


else,  even  by tho  In  tend  ants  of  the  large  theatres,   in 
consequent  e  of  the  creditable  taste  ot  tin   ■   ■■    ■ 
Courts."     Succeeding  conductor:   did   no      In 
do  any  betti  i       How   -'  on  Id    thi  y  !     Tin  \    generally 

reached  their  "good  posts"  (?)  by  simph  ing  up, 

"by  shoves,"  or,  sometimes,  by  "the  protection  of 
some  princess's  waiting-woman,  etc."  They  neces- 
sarily were  "altogether  destitute  of  merit  in  conse- 
quence of  their  unworthy  servility  towards  then  ig- 
norant chief,  and  their  hi/\  musicians,  hut  this  was 
the  very  thing  by  which  they  raised  themselves  into 
universal  favor."  In  more  recent  tunes  (Heaven 
only  Knows  how  many  more  recent  and  most  recent 
tune,  there  are.  a.  cording  to  Wagner)  conductors, 
also,  were-  "''■  <  <<(■  rj."* 

"These  are,  oar  Music  Bankers  of  the  present  day, 
who  have  sprung  from  the  school  of  Mendelssohn,  or 
been  recommended  to  the  world  by  his  patronage." 
Such  individuals  possess  intelligence,  good  tone,  and 
have,  moreover,  done  something  for  the  '  elegant 
style  of  performance."  "But  the  first  thing  in  which 
these  gentlemen  are  deficient,  is  that  energy  winch 
can  He  given  only  by  self-confidence  reposing  upon 
strength  really  their  own.  For,  in  this  case  unfortu- 
nately, everything  :  vocation,  talent,  fiduC  ition,  nav 
faith,  love,  and  hope,  is  artificial."  To  these  more 
modern  con  luctors  belong,  strange  to  say,  above  all, 
Meyerbeer  and  Mendelssohn  themselves,  who  did  not 
do  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done  in  Berlin. 
"Why  did  their  strength  deserl  them?  It  would 
rci  m.  !  ■■■■:.;.  ■■  ,:  really  possessed  no  strength, 
Then  how  must  matters  stand  with  their  shadowy 
imitators  '" 

Wagner  declines  to  enter  minutely,  for  the  present, 
into  what  has  been  effected  by  conductors  who  busy 
Ives  with  o]  ■  'rir.se  the  latter — and  they 

derive  n  mournful  right  to  net  as  tliey  do  from  the 
miserable  manner  in  which  this  branch  of  art  is  cul- 
■  ;  in  «.":man  theatres— is  regarded  as  an  ob- 
noxious daily  task  to  be  performed  with  sighs  "  lie 
takes  his  instances  from  tho  concert-room  where  he 
never  experienced  any  save  unsatisfactory  impres- 
sions. It  was  "from  the  singing  of  Schroder- I)cv- 
riei  t"  thai  be  "derived  his  best  notions  with  regard 
to  the  tempo  ol  Beethoven's  music,  and  the  style  in 
which  it  ought  to  he  played."  Vnothc  sublime  rev- 
elation was  vouchsafed  him  by  the  performance  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony  in  L'uns.  The  tempo,  in  the 
fullest  acceptaiion  ol  the  word,  is  for  him  "the  foun- 
dation on  which  a  good  performance  is  based,  hut 
who  recognizes  the  fact  '"  Wagner  ha-,  it  appears, 
suffered  the  most  mournful  treatment  as  regards  his 
own  music,  and  the  various  instant  ■  i  ol  this  are  nar- 
rated in  the  most  exhaustive  manner.  Thus,  though 
\ feist  ■       n  hen    he    himself 

conducted  it.  entranced  a  small  number  of  friends  at 
■,  it  was  destined  un  ler  Ueineckc'scondueting- 
■ ;  I  lewandhaus.     The  time  of 
ece,  together  with   the    overture   to    Dcr    Frri* 
and   i  few  < »!  ;ei  v  ations  upon  the  mode  of   per- 
il g    the    Symphonies    of    Beethoven,  and    even 
i  ■■   \]    :nrt  and  1  luydn,  are  the  \  chicle 
l.vw!.:       i.  ■  .uns  Ins  view,    on  conducting,  the 

■  -    •  insisting   princi]  all)  in   the  opinion  that 
I  musi  be  sung  with  n  deal  of  tone  ;  that  an 

!    •■■      must  have  I     i  infu     I  in  it ;  and  that  a  U  mpo 
intended  to  he  quiet  must  not  be  scampered   through 
—  and  culminating  in  the  assertion   that    the    correct 
manner  of  performing  modern  works   (W< 
lures,  for  instance)  "docs  not  consist    in    a  stubborn 

■  justice  to  the  sep- 
arate parts,  ■■  tetitly  contrast  with  each  oth- 
er." 

"Dragging,"  Wagner  .  to  say,  "is    not  the 

teristic  of  the  elegant  conductor,  but  scampei 
ing  through  and  hurrying  a  piece    is."     This    again 
from  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn. 

i    ton   fn  •■■ 
ifiuite  Ic  Vi      ■ 

poor,  poor  Mendelssohn  '  Wagner  is  unable  to 
stomach  him,  and  we  can  ensil)  understand  why. 
But  what  can  we  say  to  the  following  \     "  Referring 

told  me  personally,  on  several  oc- 
casions," Wagner  states,  "  that  too  slow  a  U  mpo  was 

■  than  an  y  othei .  an  !  thai  he  himsell  alw  ■  - 
commended  that  the  U  mpo  should  be  taken  a  little  too 
fast  ;  that  a  really  _■  iod  performance,  however,  was  al- 
ways something  unusual;  but  thai  the  i  onductor  could 
deceive  his  audience  by  only  taking  care  that  not  much 
ot  the  performance  was  heard,  and  'his  was  best  ef- 
by  not  remaining  long  over  it,  but  getting 
quickly  through  it."  Any  person  who  had  only  a 
superficial  a  q  taint  im  e  « ith  Mei  delssohn,  can  imag- 
ine the  way  in  which  he  advai  s  of  this  sort. 


*   r,  rufi  n  sigi  I    I  Ifo,   "1  living  a 

cull,  n  vocation.1'      Cn  Which  sen  e  Hon   Wagner   employ  a  the 
word ,  I  leave  thi  to  '■•  ■   •  "  f-o  will 

■ 


I  IOHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


\V e   i-::n    inui  .-ill",   nl -o,    hi  .     Inn;.,     when     '\V.':>  :i"r,    wit  h 

his  ceaseless  [low  of  langu  tge,  talked  to  liinri  about 
the  right  tempo  of  one  of  Beolhoven's  minuets:  and 
when  Wagner  "  seemed  as  though  ho  was  loi 
into  :i  perfect  abyss  of  superficiality,  on  a  complete 
void,"  lie  perccii  e  I  only  tli  :  nrn  ro  diadow  of  die  tin 
pression  which  the  composer  "!'  Ricnzl  must  have 
produced  on  the  composer  of  the  Midsummer  \'.:!,/', 
Dream.     I  myself,  unfortunately,  had   hut   few  oppo- 

tnnities  ft'  bee ins  acquainted  with  Mendelssohn  as 

a  conductor.  But  t! upremely  conscientious  artis- 
tic carefulness  which  was  inherent  in  him,  am!  which 
prow  to  be  a  sort  of  religion,  is  apparent  in  the  m  ill 
osl  of  his  songs.  If , now  and  then,  he  took  the  t  mpo 
quicker  than  others  would  have  considered  appropriate 
his  fiery  temperament  probably  caused  him  to  do  so. 
Certain  pianoforte  pieces,  too,  of  his  own,  he  played 
at  a  demoniacally  rapid  rate,  but  correctly  and  beau- 
tifully notwithstanding — and  so,  most  assuredly,  he 
expected  from  his  orchestra  onlv  what  it  could  com- 
pletely master,  and  what  ho  himself  felt  was  true  and 

right. 

It  is  not  to  he  denied  that,  in  certain  particulars, 
relating  more  especially  to  the  mode  of  performing 
Beethoven's  Symphonies,  Wagner  is  correct  in  his 
assertions  ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  believing  that  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  oracle  at  Lucerne,  to  learn 
these  things.  The  bombastic  fustian,  in  which  bo 
frequently  envelopes  the  simplest  observations,  is 
insupportable,  while  his  self-glorification  frequently 
becomes  downright  ridiculous.  "  Perhaps  I  am  the 
only  conductor."  he  exclaims,  "  who  has  ventured 
on  reading  the  adaqio,  properly  so  called,  of  the  third 
movement  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  with  due  regard 
to  its  pure,  character  as  well  as  other  things  " 
Perhaps  others,  my  respected  llerr  Wagner,  venture 
to  do  the  same  thing,  and  perhaps  they  succeed  in 
the  attempt. 

Despite  all  the  "ignorance  and  insipidity  of  the 
musicians  info  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  musical 
matters  in  Germany,  and  the  utter  indifference  of 
German  art-officials  have  allowed  the  conduct  of  high 
German  musical  interests  to  lapse,  and  who  now  feel 
secure  in  their  places  and  dignity,"  there  are  some 
'really  besung  as  martyrs  of  pure  classical  music 
These  Wagner  proceeds  to  subject  to  a  somewhat 
strict  investigation.  In  the  ce.se  of  some  he  finds 
"squint-eyed  envy  united  with  helplessness  ;"  in  lint 
of  others,  "honest  intellectual  narrowness,  hecoming 
dishonest  from  anger  only.,'  In  the  modern  camp 
there  is  "a  great,  deal  to  he  concealed,  and  a  great 
deal  that  should  not  be  observed."  We  find  in  it 
*'  GebUdetJieit,"®  hut  no  "education,"  and  consequent- 
ly a  want  of  "true  intellectual  freedom,"  which  held 
even    Mendelssohn    "for   the   earnest   contemplator, 

o  '  the  pale  of  what  belongs  to  our  German  art." 
(I  !)  "These,  elegant  musical  leaders  interdict  them- 
selves from  giving  the  reins  to  their  "Gehildetheit," 
because  they  knew  it.  could  lead  as  fir  as  Offenbach- 
ian  scandal,"  and  a  deal  more  nonsense  of  the  same 
kind." 

^''Perhaps  the  German  neologism  "  GebtMHheiL"  may  be 
rendered  by  a  somewhat  ira  bn  — ■  n  Educatedoess" 
in  English— and  perhaps  i;  any  not.  I  agaio  V:.vh  the  mat- 
ter entirely  ia  the  han  Is  ol  the  r;44  .  Lei  —  Trans- 
lator. 


Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach. 

The.  immortal  Job.  Seh.  Bach    left    as    an    inheri- 
tance to  the  musical  world  ten  sons,  all  of  them  more 

or   le    s   gri  :;'    :::  tistS   :.::■!     ",!■':.'    d     COmpOSCrS.        His 

eldest  and  favorite  son,  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  was 
the  only  one  who  bad  tin  '  e,  till  his  melancholy 
death,  to  emnlnto  his  distinguished  father.  Wilhelm 
LTriedomann  was  horn  in  1710  at  Weimar,  and  died 
in  1784  in  Bet  in.  [nsti  icted  by  :  I  t  her,  he  de- 
veloped in  earliei  years  his  great  abilities  and  -  d 
as  a  performer  on  the  piano  and  -  in,  and  also  in 
the  theory  of  music,  to  such  a  degrei  that  everybody 
admired  him,  and  I  If,  who  was  not 

so  easily  satisfied,  looked  forward  to  the.  behest  re- 
sults of  Ids  favorite  •  t  El  re  vig- 
orous and  profound,  and  he  rxecnted  his  musical  in- 
•  pii  titiou!  on  both  instrun  with  a  t  t  try  wl  ■'■ 
too!;  every  ore  1  surp  .  ,.  ■  .  : 
i,  also,  which  •  :  hom.is 
h  le"  at  Leipsic  was  ■  herished  by  his  tutor!  v.  It 
great    expectation  t       A  f  er  h  ai  ing    tl  i  college    lie 

Stndii  d  [hi    lew  and    p 

la'  preferred,  and  adhered  to  it  under  all  circumstan- 
ces to  the  end  of  his  life.     In  1733   .  ,1  a  vo- 
n  as  organist  at  the    Church    of   Sr.    Sophia  at 
'  a       I.i  1 747  Ire  was  appoin  of  mu- 

1 1"  an  i  ni  :  at  tie.-  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Halle, 

on  the  Ss   le.      A.  fti  t  this  appointment 

called      '     ■  Bach    of   Halle,"    "Dei     A 
Bach."     ;    it  this,  also  prov 

boa;  he  resigned  in  1757,  and    returned    to    Loip  ic 
without  an  engagement.     His  life  at  this  pet 
came  a  restless  and  fugitive  one.      Notwithstanding 


he  was  nominated  Chapelmaster  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  i  i e  Po.u  tadt,  he  never  obtained  an  active  ap- 
pointment at  the  Court,  Living  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, sometimes  at  Brunswick,  Gottingen,  and  i.  :r- 

lill,  he  hi'  i|  at  the  hi  I     ii  "I     town,   on    the    I    t    of 

July,  li  erf    and  total  debility, 

la  looking  at  hi,  character  we  cannot  he  surprised 

to  learn  his  sad  fat  t,     AM  distress   he  brought  upon 

himself  by  his  rudeness  of  mind,   his   inflexible  end 

tic  pride,  his   prodigi  uis  ah  ence  of  mind,  arid 

his  peevish  and  quarrels e  dispo  ttion.      Given  to 

drinking,  la-  violati  4  a;  a  civil  citizen  all  order,  and 
hroko  their  privileges  v. ay  often.  With  such  defects 
the  greatest  genius  could  not  prosper.  His  father's 
unassuming  and  modest  mind  turned  in  him  to  pride, 
and.instead  of  improving  bis  talent  with  efficacy  he. 
relap  ted,  and  win  n  in  ph  ition  failed  he  tried  to  re- 
place it  by  strong  drink.  Altogether  bo  presented 
the  picture  of  a  modern  proletarian  artist  ;  and  high- 
ly endowed  as  he  was,  yet  the  proud  hop<'s  and  great 
expectations  his  fatln  r  ami  brothers  cherished  in  him, 
alas,  perished.  His  contemporaries  have  acknowl- 
edged him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest,  organ 
performers  and  fuguists,  and  also  one  of  the  pro 
fonndest  literati  in  tin',  science  of  music  in  Germany. 
His  excellent  brother,  Philipp  Emanuel,  asserts  of 
him  that  only  be  was  able  to  replace  his  father,  Job. 
Seh.  Bach  —  the  highest  praise  that  could  he  bestowed 
upon  him  ;  hut  nevertheless  he,  was  despised  by  the 
public  in  general,  entirely  through  bis  own  faults. 
From  his  earliest  davs  he  gave  signs  of  absence  of 
mind,  which  be  would  have  been  excused  for  in  later 
years,  under  the  plea  of  being  absorbed  in  bis  art,  if 
he  would  have  restricted  himself,  which  he  never 
made  any  attempt  to  do.  The  consequence  was  the 
circulation  of  a  great  number  of  very  amusing  anec- 
dotes, which,  however,  turned  out  very  seriously  for 
him.  During  my  resilience  in  Berlin  to  study  under 
Professor  Zelter,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  brothers  Willi  Friedemann  and  Phil.  Emanuel 
"Bach,  the  professor  often  spoke  of  their  fine  composi- 
tions and  exquisite  performances  on    the    piano    ami 

tl rgan,  to  which  he  h  d  listened  and  when  in  good 

humor  related  traits  of  Willi.  Friedemann's  absence 
of  mind.  Some  of  the  followii  anecdotes  I  relate  as 
told  by  Professor  Zelter  : — Friedemann  being  obliged 

tog it  on  bu  iness,  and  expecting  during  his  ah- 

senci  the  visit  of  a  friend,  wrote  with  chalk  in  large 
letters  on  his  door  that  be  would  be  at  home  at  such 
nod  such  a  lime.  Returning  earlier  than  he  antici- 
pated he  knocked  at  his  door,  read  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  went  away  to  abide  tin-  fixed  time.  He 
called  one  evening  on  bis  friend,  Joh.  Fred.  Doles, 
and  not  finding  him  at  home  set  down  and  ale  his 
supper,  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  put  the  knives 
and  forks  afterwards  in  his  poi  k<  ts.  His  friend  com- 
ing home  later,  and  seeing  his  repast  gone,  said  to 
him  that  be  hoped  he  had  enjoyed  the  supper.  He 
seriously  denied  it  till  convinced  through  the  knives 
ami  forks  neeping  oat  of  bis  pocket.  As  organist  in 
Halle  be  very  often  forgot  to  go  to  church,  and  when 
his  landlady  reminded  him  that  it  was  time,  as  the 
church  bells  were  already  ringing  a  long  time,  lie 
went,  entered  the  church  at  one  door  and  loft  it  by 
another,  to  go  home  aga  n  to  n  sume  hi  ■  fantasias  on 
tile  piano.  Once  on  Whitsunday  he  made  up  his 
n  onl  not  to  1  ■  1  .  I  :,  lha  id  with  his  duties,  and  went 
early  to  church  and  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  pews, 
with  the  keys  of  the  orsran  in  bis  porker.  In  the 
meantime  the  congregation  assembled,  but  he  re- 
mained there  sittin  tr  the  church  was  filled, 

are!  every  one  was  I ting   the  organ  prelude;  at 

last  the  congregatii  n  c  me  impatient,  looking  no 
a.  the  organ;  la?  did  the  same,  sal  tossing  up  ins 
exi  'a  hi  I,  "I  wonder  who  will  play  the  organ 
to-d  y."  Sc ttimes,  when  in  good  spirits,  he  play- 
ed on  the  organ  very  long  during  Divine  service,  and 
4  for  it  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  threw  up  his  appointment,  preferring  to  live 
in  the  greatest  poverty,  Leaving  Leipsic  with  a 
small  bundle  under  his    arm,  containing  all  he  pos- 

i  1,  befell  in  with  a  merry  company   of   sri 
musicians]       t  Prague,  and  became  one  of  the  party. 
Near  B  vie!    th   \    made  a  call  upon   a  rich  pro- 

prie!  test         wl         :  ,        I"  mi 

er  of  Ph.  Ion,  Bach.     The   major  domo    toll 
t'lii;  to  their  best  sty!"  as  his  n 

celebrs     I  artist  as  a  vi  itor.     Having  played  some 
tatc  te  piano  and 

played  magni  icently.     At  once    a    .  led   out, 

'brothei  i'"i ;  ■  lemann  or  the  devil." 
Tiie  brothers  embraced,  and  Friedemann  cried  like  a 
cl  d  for  joy  that  ills  brother  had  recognized  him  by 
his     laying. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  estimation  he    hell  Irs 
brother    Emanuel  in,  tit  n  inn's 

i     i  i    e  behavior  estranging  from    him    his   best  and 
est  friends.     Both  brothers  remained  strangers 
till  death.     His  brother  Christian,  railed  "the  Bach 
of  Loudon"  ("Der  Londoner  Bach"),  hated  and  des- 


pised him.      Stubbornness  and  drunkenness  made  his 
great    and    superior    abilities  unserviceable.     When 

drunk  he  did  nothing  at  all,  and  when  sober  he  dis- 
liked composing,  and  preferred  to  extemporize  on  the 
piano,  or  to  indulge  in  useless  and  sophistic  disqui- 
.  This  is  tie.'  reason  thai  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  his  woii  are  I  nown  Those  published  are— 
a  Sonata  in  E  flat  major,  Hall",  1739;  Sei  Sonate 
per  Cembalo— the  first  in  D  major,  Dresden,  I7t.'>. 
The  othet  five  remained  unpublished,  lie  advertised 
many  of  hi,  compositions,  hut  tie.'  public,  who  did  not 
like,  him,  gave  no  support  to  bis  undertakings.  Other 
works  composed  bv  him  are— a  Treatise  on  the  <  lom- 
mon  (4, ord;  l-t  Polonaises;  8  Fughuettes ;  Music 
to  the  . Id'. "lit  Season  ;  :,  Concertos  for  the  Piano; 
4  Fugues  for  th"  Organ  with  two  Man.  and  Ped.  ; 
two-,  Sonatas  for  two  Pianofortes  Concertante;  Music 
for  Whitsuntide;  "I.r-sot  uns  ablegen,"  with  Haut- 
boys, Trumpets,  and  Cimhales. 

His  published  and  unpublished  works  are  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  and  th"  musical  public  is  greatly  indebt 
ed  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison  for  his  spirited  undertaking, 
in  hav  ng  edited,  under  the  title,  "Revivals,"  two 
beautiful  fantasias  of  Willi.  Friedemann  Baeh,  works 
which  speak  for  themselves,  and  which  not  only  ad- 
vance the  refinement  of  the  divine  art  of  music,  but 
also  restore  our  great  ancient  masiers  to  the  stage 
they  must  occupy  if  the  better  taste  for  music  should 
predominate.  Mr.  Duncan  Davison  has  published 
them  in  a  superior  and  elegant  style,  giving  homage 
to  the  great  composer.  Lastly,  wo  cannot  bestow 
enough  praise  upon  Mme.  Goddard,  our  unrivalled 
English  performer  on  the  piano,  for  the  rendering  and 
conception  she  has  devoted  to  these  two  compositions, 
woriby  her  interpretation,  which  wall  give  her  the 
satisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  bring  this  distinguish- 
ed composer  (after  having  heen  so  long  a  time  near- 
ly forgotten)  again  before  tin-  public. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Raiiles. 
— Loud.  flfus.  World. 


wstt  ^broafc. 


•       London. 

A  v7rrit  or  Music — The  present  week  deserves 
a  notable  place  in  the  history  of  the  season.  It  has 
heen  sulfated  with  music,  as  though  concert-givers 
had  resolved  upon  bringing  all  their  force  to  bear  up- 
on it.  In  proof,  let  us  just  run  through  the  record — 
beginning  with  the  operas. 

At  Covent  Garden  on  Monday,  Don  Giovanni  was 
performed,  with  Mme.  Patti  as  Zerlina,  and  Mile. 
Tietj  ais  as  Donna  Anna.  On  Tuesday,  Mme.  Pau- 
line Lucca  appeared,  as  Marguerite  in  Faust.  On 
Thursday  the  opera  was  La  Son  rxmhula,  with  Mme. 
Patti  as  the  heroine  :  on  Friday  La  Favorita  was 
given  ;  and  for  tonight  Ln  Figlia  del  Reggimenlo  is 
announced.  Adding  to  these  five  performances  the 
four  given  at  Drury  Lane,  we  have  to  mention  Faust 
on  Monday,  with  Mile.  Reboux  as  M  te  ;  Luc- 

ia on  Tuesday,  si  rving  for  th..-  first  and  welcome 
appearance  of  Mile  Christine  Nil-  ;  and  on 
Thursday  Mozart's  L'Oca  del  Cairo  am!  Weher's 
Abou  Hassan.  It  will  he  remembE  ed  that  these 
novelties  wera  set  down  for  performance  two  weeks 
ago,  and  that  they  were  twii  ' — as  though 

the  Fates  were  determined  upon  doing  their  part  to- 
wards tiie  musical  congestion  under  which  the  week 
in"',  closing  has  labored  Of  course  tl  t  operas  are 
none  the  less  welcome  because  deferred;  it  would 
have  proved  better  for  thern.  nevertheless,  lire!  they 
come  at  some  other  time.  Finally,  as  regards  the 
lyric  drama,  we  have  to  state  that  /,'  le  D 

announced  for  to-night,  with  Mile.  Nilsson  as  Alice 
—  first  time  in  Enffland.  Here,  then,  are  nine  ope- 
ras, a  number  which  shonld  leave  small  margin  for 
mcerts,  however,  have  followed  each 
othei  in  quick  succession,  as  though  their  rivals 
counted  for  nothing.     Let  us  pass  them  in  review. 

On  Monday    the    Philharmonic    Soi  i  ty    gave    its 

fourth  concert,  whereat  were  played  two  symphonies 

(Haydn  in  D,  and  Beet!  oven  in  F, "  Pastoral  ")  two 

overtn  '  end    !■-    Siege   dt     Corinth),   with 

]  :  ro  in  A  minor. 

i  In  'i'li'  day  j        "  -  Return,  a  new  or, 

bv  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Limpus,  Minor  Canon  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  first  saw  the  light  in  St  James  Hall. 
We  may  have  to  speak  al  I  'his  work  in  detail,  and 
criticism  in  a  mere  enumeration  would  beoutof  place. 
Enough  that  the  mush:  leaves  one  in  no  doubt  a-  to 
tiie  source  whence  Mr.  Limpus  obtained  his  inspira- 
tion. Handel  is  the  composer's  model,  and  consid- 
ering wdiat  models  find  most  favor  just  now,  we  con- 
gral    hoe  him  on  his  choice. 

On  Wednesday,  Rebekah.,  a  scriptural  idyll  in  two 
scenes,  the  work  of  Mr-  Joseph  Barnhy,  was  brought 
out  in  St.  James's  Hall,  along  witli  Handel's  Alexan- 
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der's  Feast.  Here,  again,  \vc  have  to  resist  a  temp- 
tation to  l"'  critical.  It  must,  nevertheless,  lie  said 
that  Mr.  Barnby  did  not  go  to  Handel  for  his  inspira- 
tion, and  that,  the  music  was  well  performed  and  well 
received.  Also  on  Wednesday  tool;  place  the  annual 
concert  of  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
the  forefront  of  English  adherents  to  the  spasmodic 
modern  school,  and   who  very   consistently    fills  his 

programme  with  the  spasms  of  t can   composers. 

Much  of  a  doubtful,  or  rather  not  doubtful,  sort  was 
done  on  the  present  occasion  :  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  those  present  were  able  to  bear  up  cheerfully 
against  it  Also,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie 
gave  the  first  conceit,  of  his  "  summer  series,"  and 
should  have  had  the  co  operation  of  Mile,  Christine 
Nilsson.  Unhappily,  thai  favorite  artist  was  too  ill 
to  appear  ;  but  her  place  was  taken  by  Mine.  Sinico. 
Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  and  a  selection  vocal  and  in- 
strumental —  including  Mendelssohn's  pianoforte 
Concerto  in  G  minor,  magnificently  performed  I". 
Mint-  Arabella  t  loddard  and  the  orchestra — was  pre- 
sented to  a  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

tin  Thursday  there  was  no  concert  of  importance, 
and  on  Friday  nothing  of  more  moment  than  certain 
"benefits  "  took  place.  The  vvcel  ends  this  after- 
noon with  the  first  Crystal  Palace  summer  concert. 
— Mas.   World.  May  14. 

Crystal  Palace.     The  followin     Com] 
have  been  performed  in  the   Twenty  -era    Concerts 
of  the  Winter  Season.  1869-70      Those  with  an    as- 
terisk prefixed  were  played  for  the  first  tunc. 

Sv  M  PHI  'Sits  /.'.  i  t/iOVt  r        No        I .    )U     <  '  ;     ' 

in  D  ;  No  4,  B  flat;  No.  5,  C  minor;   No,  6,  Pasto- 
ral ;    No.  7,  in  A  ;    No.  s,  in  F. 
*G   minor        Cowcti — 'No     1,    C    minor,       /.' 
*Approach  of  Spring,     flai/dn     Oxford      in  C     17 
zarl —  -In  1 1  (Pi  ague).      .'/•    d        :        R 
Scotch.     Schumann — -No.  4,  in  D  minor ;  The  Rhine. 

Si  An',  rt — Tragic  ;   B  no ■. 

(  Ivbr  nil  s  wot  honi  sir  w    l'i  i  <  i 
ven     [n  C  (Namensfeier) ;    Egmont;   Lconorc.No   3; 
t  lot  s  cot  ,   I  .eonore,  No    i  ;   Prometheus.     M 
Noz/.e  di    Figaro  ;   Idomenco  ;    Mnsric   Flute;    I 
sario      Schubert — Entr'acte  and  Ballet    An- in    llo  a 
niniide;     -■  Frciinde    von    S.il.im iiiku  ;     I 
Alfonso    and    Estrclla.        ,1/      '.  \]       nmmer 

Night's  Dream  (twice)  :    I  meal's  Cave  ;  Trumpet  in 
( '  ;   lluy  Bl  is ;    -i  Ittel    in  E  flat ;  Son  and  Stra 
Athalie  ;   M  -d      .    .  I  Ca 

macho,     Schnmajin — Genoveva  ;  Sclierst 

ture,    Scln  i7 id    I  'in  de  ;    Manfi  ed       li    '         Dei 

Frcischiitz  ;  Oberon  ;  Eurynnthe ;  Preciosa  ;  Jnhi. 
lee,  Cherubim' — Medea  Anacreon  ;  Deux  Jounic'cs. 
Bei  I  ,es  Franc    Ju  ■"         .'.'    ■  \ 

Sohct  m      !  Siege  of'Corinth      rt        tm  Tell 

Semiramido.     Adam     sGi  aldu      G 
Itallct     ■  Kerr-     de     s.  ha)        r.  <  - 

Entr'acte    and  *Bal       "       ■.    Kin     \1 
Bin  — *Ad  i;  io  an  I    S   hot  zo       G     '- 
I  ,.■  ;i  nd  illivan — In  Mcmot  N     ' 

hibci      I  .a   (    rca      tnnc .     M     . 
Anp     .       U  —  Pre- 

lude to  Loin  ngrin. 

CONCERTOS  ANt)  OTHER     I  s  -  MM   Mi's  I  \  I     Sol  .  is 

—  Beethoven —  Pianoforte  Concerto,  E  flat  (Mr. 
Halle]  .   No    I .  ('  ;■   jot  i  II  -i  r  Uei  I 

for  Violin  and  ( )ri  hi  stra  i  Mine    N 

Andant  I  Piai         to;  All  from     \ 

( loncerto     |Mi      I  It  Cbi 

Pia     fori         :     ftai  Pauei       Co      rtstiiel    for 

Pianoforl  or   (M  me   Si  hum  uiti         \J 

I '       iforte  ( lonoet  to,  G  minor  i  M  me   Auspitz- 
Kolat     ■    !    mdo     Brilli  int,     E   flat,  P 

icrinnnn)  ;  Co  i  foi     \'io 

lin  (  M    Sainton  I  :   ( >rgnn    Sonata,    No.    I .  !■' 
(Mr.  Archci  |  ;  Ot  -       So    4.  B  tl  it     M 

tors  I.e  Jeuno    ;  Rondo  iso.  Op.  14 

Schum  inn  !.  B  n  '<  — Prelu  Io  and  Fm  ruo.  Organ 
(Mr   A  •  : :   .  \ 

Pi  -lade  in  E      I 

—  Caprice  in  E  (( Ip,  22)  for  Pianofot  to  ai  10 

' 
on    ! '  r    Fr<  ischiitz      \fme.    I 
,'.'    i  li — *Violin  i  to    (Herr  Joachim 

mami — Pianofot  tc   ■  rto   in   A,    Op     54 

S  humann  |.         I  A 

'.'.mdo 
for    Violin    and    ( Irchi  stra.       /'  :tti  —   I 
Vieloncello 

Voi  w     Works       U  r,   '  '— Acis     and    ( lalaten 
/■' '  Solcnnelle       Mendelssohn — Lobge 

sing;  Wnlpurgis  Night.  Beethoven — Mount  of 
Olives;  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage.  Mac- 
farren— May-Day.      v        in   -*Prodigal  Son. 

Italian    Opera,    Drdry   Lane      Mile.  Nilsson 

appeared  on  Tuesday  nighl  as  the  heroin-  i  i  Do  li 
zetti's  "Lucia  di  Lam  "     A  most  bri Ilia nt  au- 

dience had  crowde  I  the  theatre,  and  the  entry  of  the 


accomplished  artist,  was  the  signal  for  a  perfect  fu- 
rore of  applause,     Tl xecution    of  the   "  Re 

nel  silenzio,"  was  received  with  most  enthusiastic 
plaudits,  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  last  move- 
m  -nt  in  particular  being  wonderfully  effective.     Tl 

a--  refinement  and  abandon  displayed  in  the 
love  scenes  with  Edaardo  could  not  be  surpassed; 
and  the  excited  passion  of  the  scene  when  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  signed  —  in  the  "Chi  mi  frena" — es- 
pecial!;; when  she  tore  the  bridal  wreath  from  her 
hair  and  dashed  it  round,  was  truly  sublime. 

In  the  "Alfin  son  tua"  and  the  following  music    1 

played  the  greatest   histrionic  power,  no 
less  than  the  most  extraordinary  vocal  skill,  and  all 
in  the  b    t  taste  and  with  most   appropriate   e 
sion.      Her  concluding  notes  were  followed  bv  long 
continued  hut  I    of  a|  plause  and  by  entl 
calls.     Mile   Nilsson's  fir  I  impersonation  of  the  sea- 
son was  quite  equal  to  her  former  triumphs 
Last  nicht,  the  two  novelties  which  have  ' 
[Hoied  twice  through  the  indisposition  of  Sig    G 

:ed  to   a    hi,  t  i 
ments  of  the  music  of  Weber's  "Abu    1 1  "    '    -. 

been  familiar  to  most,  hut  few  would  imagine  the 
charm  -  entiretv,  or 

the  admirable  symmetry  displayed    throughout  both 
l  a-  a  whole,     The  principal  parts  were 
/  M  me.    Monbelli  :     Hassan,   Mmr     Tn 

Bettini     I  hi  o ,  S  -ie.i    (      telli        nd     .' 

I !  ■  -iii'i-      The  v       most 
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- 

ting  with  tie-  old  accus- 
brilliancy,  the  roulades  with   which   t1.-- 
:  I  is  in  c>      leni 
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"Hole 
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e  as  cunningly  disguisi  1.     Sig.  <  lotogni   was 
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well  applau  I  'um."     S 

( 'i.impi.    Sig.    T.i.  and    "ode    Beaum 
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al,  extremely  careful. 
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occasion  they  compensated  for  the  faults  in  the  rest 
of  the  cast;  for  Signor  Graziani  was  too  boorish  a 
/'ee,  Herr  Wachtel's  memory  failed  him  in  the  part 
el'  /'mi  Ottavio,  and  the  Leporello  of  Signor  Ciampi 
was  dull.     Indeed  unreserved  praise  can  only 

i  to  tie-    two    principal    ladies    and    to    Signor 
as    Masctto.     Thanks   to   his   .support  of 
Patti,  tho"Batti  batti,"  was  encored.     A  simi- 
lar compliment   was    lend    to    '-Vediai    e.nino"      Sce- 
ne  Vianesi's  conducting  w-as   careful,  and  in  some 
respects  saved  an  indifferent  pet  foi  m 

:  Mme    l, nee, i  i ei    Tuesday    was   an- 
other event  interesting  to   the  subscribers.     After  an 

teoftwo    \i. ii-   she   comes   hack   to   us   with 
nothin  po]  ulai  us  impaired.     Her  sing- 

in-  exhibits  tin-  same  merits  and  the  same  shortcom- 
ings as  before  S  i  In  is  altered.  Tin-  opera  se- 
lected w-as  "Faust,"  which  gave  occasion  tor  Mme. 
Lucca's  strong  individuality  in  acting  Maraaret.  It 
is  a  conception  with  which  Goethe's  idealism  has  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do.  She  puts  Italian  blood  into 
|  .  n'     ei    well  as  the  Italian  language  into 

her  mouth,  [t  is  a  Mart/arct  of  force  and  passion, 
with  impuls  ily  stirred  t"  sin,     Nevertheless  in 

■    a  is   a   tine   rendering— especially  to- 
itter  part  of  the  opera,  ■■  here  all  is  a  tur- 
moil of  penitence  and  outraged    love,     'lie-  plaudits 
told  forcibly  of  the  sym- 
pathy  between     artists    and    hearers       Ida-    "Jewel 
S  hi  ;"  v.       naturally  encored       Mile.  Scalchi  was  an 
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(lade:  No  ,-,.  Schubert  in  C  major.  Oneeachby 
Grimm  (in  Canon  form),  by  Vietling,  and  by  Diet- 
rich. 
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Overtures.  Beethoven  :  Leonore,  No.  3  ;  Corio- 
Inn.  Cherubini :  Medea,  Abenceragoa,  Anarrcon. 
Wober :  Euryanthe,  Oberon,  Freysehiitz.  Schu- 
mann:  Manfred,  Genoveva.  Mendelssohn:  "Iio- 
calmed  at  Sea,  &e."  Gluok:  Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 
Mozart:  "Magic  Flute."  Spohr :  Jessonda.  Gadc: 
"In  the  Highlands."  Reinecke:  "Dame  Kobold." 
Volkmann  :  Fest-Onverture,  Bennett :  Paradise 
and  Peri.     Berlin/.  :  to  "The  Roman  Carnival." 

Other  Orchestral  Pieces.  Baeli  :  Suite  in  D,  Lach- 
ncr  :  Suites  No.  2  and  No.  5.  Mendelssohn  :  Octet 
(by  all  the  strings). 

Concertos  for  Violin.  Viotti  :  in  A  minor.  David: 
No.  5.     Mendelssohn. 

Concertos,  Src. \for  Piano.  '  Beethoven  :  in  E  flat 
(twice);  Choral  Fantasia.  Chopin:  Allegro  de 
Concert.  Reinecke:  in  F-sharp  minor.  Schumann: 
Conrertsturk,  Concerto  in  A  minor.  Saint-Saens. 
Mendelssohn  :  G  minor-     Hummel  :  B  minor. 

Concertos  for  Violoncello:  by  Schumann;  by  Gol- 
tcrmann. — For  Flute  :  Concertino  by  Lobe. 

Concertos  frc,  for  several  Instruments.  Mozart : 
Serenade  for  wind  instruments ;  Sinfonie  Concer- 
tantc  for  violin  and  viola.  Bach  :  Concerto  for  two 
pianos.  Reinecke :  Improvisata,  for  two  pianos. 
Spohr :  Adagio  and  Rondo  for  two  violins.  Kalli- 
woda  :   Variations  for  two  violins. 

Smaller  Solo  Pieces.  1 )  For  Pianoforte  :  Chopin  : 
Notturnes  in  C  sharp  minor  and  F-sharp  major. 
"Mendelssohn  :  Gondellied  ;  Rondo  capriecioso. 
Schumann  :  Humoreske  ;  Skizze  (for  pedal  piano)  ; 
Fantasie  stiick  ("Des  Abends").  Mozart:  Rondo 
in  A  minor;  Fantasia  in  F  minor.  Beethoven: 
Dervish  Chorus  (transcription).  Weber:  Rondo 
from  Sonata  in  C.  Scarlatti  :  Presto.  Rubinstein  : 
Etude.  Gluck :  Chorus  and  Dance  of  Scythians 
from  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (transcription).  Alkan  : 
Lied.     Bach  :  Toccata. 

2)  Por  Violin.  David  :  Andante  and  Scherzo 
Capriecioso  ;  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Mozart. 
Bach  :  Pialudiutu.  Beethoven  :  Romanza  in  F. 
Ernst :  Hungarian  Songs.  Spohr  :  Adagio.  Sing- 
er :  Rhapsodic  Hongroise. — 3)  For  Violoncello.  Bach: 
Air,  Gavotte. — 4)  For  Clarinet.  Mozait:  Adagio. — 
5)  For  Horn.  F.  Strauss:  Romanza. 

Choruses,  Src,  until  and  without  Orchestra.  Brahms  ; 
two  female  choruses  with  two  horns  and  harp. 
Cherubini  :  Requiem  ceternam  (from  the  Requiem  in 
C).  Handel:  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia.  Hiller:  two 
Songs  for  Soprano  solo  and  male  chorus.  Mendels- 
sohn :  Music  to  "Athalia";  and  to  "Antigone." 
Reinecke  :  two  Songs  in  Canon  stylo  for  female  cho- 
rus. Mozart :  Chorus :  "0  Isis."  Richter  :  Eyrie 
and  Gloria  from  his  Missa  Solemnis.  Weber  :  Scene 
from  Euryanthe.  Schubert:  Miriam's  Song  of  Tri- 
umph. 

Vocal  Solos  with  Orchestra.  Bach:  Air:  "My 
heart  ever  faithful."  Bruch  :  "The  Priestess  of  Isis 
in  Rome."  Cherubiui  :  "Ego  te  amo."  Boieldieu  : 
Aria  from  "Jean  de  Paris."  Graun  :  Aria  from 
"Der  Tod  Jesu."  Gluck  :  Aria  from  "Orpheus." 
Donizetti:  Air  from  "La  Favorita."  Haydn:  Airs 
from  "Creation"  and  "Seasons."  Handel :  Arias 
from  "Rinaldo,"  "Judas  Maccabseus,"  "Susanna" 
(2),  and  "Acis  and  Galathea."  Mozait :  Arias  from 
"Don  Juan"  (2),  "Figaro,"  Aria  with  violin  obbliga- 
to  and  Concert  Aria.  Mendelssohn  :  Arias  from 
Elijah  and  St,  Paul.  Halevy :  Air  from  "Les 
Mousquetaires."  Rossini :  Airs  from  "Tancredi," 
"Donna  del  Lago,"  and  "Barber  of  Seville."  Weber  : 
two  arias  from  "Euryanthe."  Spontini:  Aria  from 
"La  Vestale."  Winter  :  Air  from  "The  interrupted 
Sacrifice." 

Soni/s  with  Piano  Accompaniment :  4  by  Schumann  ; 
2  by  Brahms  ;  Beethoven's  Liederkreis  ;  one  each  by 
Schubert,  Walter.  Kirsehner,  Heuchemer,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Franz,  Gradener,  Josephson,  Lind- 
blad. 

Of  the  above  named  works,  twelve  were  heard  in 
the  Gcwandhaus  for  tho  first  time. 


The  different  composers  were  represented  as  fol- 
lows: Schumann  10  times  ;  Mozart  15  times;  Beet- 
hoven, 14  times;  Mendelssohn  12  times ;  Bach  7 
times;  Cherubini  5  times ;  Reinecke  4  times;  Ros- 
sini, Schubert,  Spohr,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Gluck,  Da- 
vid and  Haydn,.'!  times  each;  Lachner,  Cade  and 
Hiller,  each  twice;  Lindhlad,  Joscphsen,  Donizetti, 
Bruch,  Kalliwoda,  Dietrich,  Halevy,  Rubinstein, 
Viotti,  Boieldieu,  Saint-Saens,  Walter,  Paladilhc, 
Alkan,  Vierling,  Graun,  Spontini,  Ernst,  Scarlatti, 
Volkmann,  Singer,  Hummel,  Heuchemer,  Kirchncr, 
Goltcrmann,  Richter,  Grimm,  Lobe,  Strauss,  Gra- 
dener, Bennett,  Winter,  Berlioz,  Franz,  once  each. 

Aix-laChapei.le. — The  artists  engaged  for  the 
Musical  Festival  at  Whitsuntide  are  Mile.  Orcre'ni, 
Mme.  Joachim,  Herr  Vogl  (from  Munich),  Ilerr 
Bletzaeher  (from  Hanover),  and,  last,  not  least,  Ilerr 
Joachim.  The  programme  is  settled  as  follows  : — 
Frst  day  :  Sinfoma  Eroica  and  Missa  Solemnis, 
Beethoven  (in  the  second  work  Herr  Joachim  will 
play  the  violin  obbligato  in  the  "  Benedictus  "). 
Second  dav  :  "  Leonore  "  Overture — Beethoven  ,- 
and  Deborah — Handel.  Third  day  :  a  miscellaneous 
concert,  in  which  one  of  the  pieces  will  be  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto,  performed,  of  course,  by  Herr 
Joachim. 

Weimar. — Compositions  by  Friedrich  Kiel,  Gus- 
tav  Weber,  Draseke,  and  J.  S.  Svenden,  will  occupy 
places  in  the  programme  of  the  approaching  Beet- 
hoven Festival.  Herr  Nohl,  moreover,  will  deliver  a 
discourse  on  Beethoven  :  and  Herr  Porees,  one  on 
the  Missa  Solemnis.  "Why  1"  asks  the  Berlin  Echo. 
"  A  printed  pamphlet  would  answer  all  the  pur- 
pose." 

Paris. — At  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  second  pianoforte 
recital  on  the  23rd  ult.  there  was  a  crowded  audience, 
and  the  programme,  including  Beethoven's  sonata  in 
E  flat  and  works  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  and  Heller,  was  listened  !o  with  genuine 
satisfaction. 


'$  ionnd  of  Sin  sir. 


BOSTON,  JUNE  4,   1870. 

English  Opera. 
The  idea  of  Opera  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
instead  of  in  a  theatre,  was  hardly  so  inviting  to 
the  imagination  of  most  music-lovers, — particu- 
larly so  late  in  the  Spring  and  after  a  protracted 
surfeit  of  musical  excitements,  —  as  to  bring 
back  the  crowded  audiences  to  which  lime.  Pa- 
eepa-Rosa  and  her  excellent  troupe  had  been 
accustomed.  The  principal  singers  were  the 
same,  with  only  one  change  (and  that  for  the 
better),  as  before.  The  orchestra  and  chorus 
were  not  quite  bo  good, — or  did  not  seem  so  good 
in  that  place  ;  their  efforts  being  commonly  too 
harsh  and  overpowering.  But  there,  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  music  given,  and  in  many  respects 
well  given,  in  the  short  season  from  the  lGth  to 
the  30th  of  May  inclusive.  At  all  events  that 
must  be  called  a  rich  fortnight,  which  gave  us 
two  performances  of  Mozart's  ''Marriage  of  Figa- 
ro," two  of  Weber's  "Oberon"  (never  before 
heard  in  Boston),  and  one  of  "Don  Giovanni;" 
— to  say  nothing  of  "Fra  Diavolo"and  "Martha." 
The  other  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  "Trov- 
atore,"  Wallace's  "Maritana,"  and  Balfe's  "Rose 
of  Castille"  and  "Bohemian  Girl."  That  was  a 
much  stronger  English  Opera  Company  than  we 
had  known  before,  that  could  grapple  confident- 
ly, and  triumphantly,  with  such  problems  as 
"Oberon"  and  "Figaro ;"  audit  is  doubtless  to 
their  not  shrinking  from  such  high,  unusual  tasks, 
that  the  Parepa-Rosa  troupe  have  mainly  owed 
their  remarkable    success   throuahout    the   land. 


Such  aspirations,  bravely  persevered  in,  raise 
and  strengthen  the  moralt  of  an  art  ir-tic  organiza- 
tion, and  give  them  new  power  over  audiences. 
Had  the  faith  of  these  singers  failed  them,  had 
they  yielded  to  the  apprehension  that  these  things 
were  too  difficult,  or  too  good  for  the  public, — 
in  short,  had  they  followed  the  common  example 
of  Opera-troupes,  and  even  of  Oratorio  Socie- 
ties, they  would  have  had  the  common  luck  of 
such,  awakening  no  new  interest,  and  not  win- 
ning the  prestige  which  they  have  won  mainly 
by  their  mastering  of  these  two  great  works. 

(This  by  the  way,  as  a  lesson  to  Choral  Socie- 
ties who  think,  but  do  not  think  with  all  their 
might,  of  mastering  such  tasks  as  Bach's  Passion 
Music.) 

The  un-tbeatre-like  place  was  certainly  a 
drawback  upon  these  last  performances;  though 
the  experiment  was  interesting,  and  on  the  whole 
worked  better  than  we  had  anticipated.  The 
temporary  scenarium  was  rather  sightly  and  con- 
venient ;  but  the  stage  room  so  contracted  in 
width  and  deptli  and  heighth,  so  surrounded  with 
unused  space  in  the  great  high  hall,  and  the  ac- 
tors perched  so  high  above  the  audience  on  the 
floor,  as  to  give  it  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
marionette  stage  peopled  by  colossal  figures. 
The  whole  thing  made  a  contradictory  impres- 
sion :  a  full  corps  of  professional  and  powerful 
means  cooped  up  within  a  frame  of  private  the- 
atricals. The  actors  seemed  to  have  hardly  el- 
bow room  enough  sometimes;  and  the  perspec- 
tive in  some  scenes  was  oddly  at  fault,  distant 
bridges,  hills,  &c.,  showing  a  strange  fondness  for 
the  footlights.  But  there  was  a  goodly  variety 
of  scenes,  most  of  them  picturesque  and  tasteful  ; 
and  we  were  surprised  to  find  how  effective,  even 
in  that  small  space,  so  bustling  and  crowded  a 
finale  as  that  of  Fra  Diavolo  could  be  made. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  voices  came  out  far 
more  clearly  and  sonorously  than  in  the  theatre. 
Mr.  Castle's  tenor  never  sounded  quite  so 
rich  and  pure  and  strong  to  us ;  and  he  has  gain- 
ed in  style  as  well  as  ease  of  action.  Miss  Rose 
Hersee  was  natural  and  full  of  life  and  charm 
as  ever,  particularly  as  Zerlina  in  Fra  Diavolo, 
singing  delightfully  always ;  nor  has  Mrs.  Se- 
GUIN  lost  aught  of  her  charm  of  voice  or  person. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Allcasb  of  herself  and  hus- 
band were  capital.  Mr.  Campbell  being  ill, 
the  part  of  Beppo,  the  more  important  of  the  two 
bandits,  was  cleverly  filled  by  Mr.  Howells, 
who  commonly  plays  the  double-bass  so  finely  in 
the  orchestra. 

Parepa  herself  was  in  fine  voice  and  spirits 
always,  singing  and  acting  admirably, — in  Mar- 
tha, in  Maritana,  in  the  Trovatore,  in  the  second 
performance  of  the  Bohemian  Girl  ;  but  she  was 
at  her  greatest  in  the  three  great  operas  by  Mo- 
zart and  Weber.  Indeed  of  all  the  voices,  but 
for  the  continued  hoarseness  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
we  may  say  they  sounded  better  than  ever  in  a 
hall  of  so  much  resonance.  And  for  the  same 
reason,  chorus  and  orchestra  were  often  harsh 
and  overpowering.  These  forces,  used  to  full 
swing  in  theatres,  needed  to  be  subdued  and 
toned  down,  placed  so  far  forward  as  they  were 
in  such  a  hall.  Of  this  desideratum  the  excel- 
lent conductor,  Mr.  Cap.l  Rosa,  was  evidently 
as  well  aware  as  anybody;  but  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  instruments  would  play  always  forte, 
and  often  carelessly  and  coarsely. 

Decidedly  the  best  performance    as   a   whole, 
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this  time  as  on  their  former  visit,  was  thai  of 
The  Marriani  of  Figaro.  Figaro  himself,  to  he 
sure,  (Mr.  Campbell),  had  to  make  the  will  serve 
for  the  deed  in  the  matter  of  voice  ;  bul  Parepa'a 
Susanna,  Miss  Hersee's  Countess,  and  the  fascin- 
ating Cherubiho  of  Mrs.  Seguin,  were  almost  all 
that  one  could  wish,  at  least  in  point  of  singing  ; 
while  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  the  Count,  used  his 
rich  baritone  artistically,  acting  not  over-well, 
and  Mr.  NoRDBLOM,  the  young  Swedish  tenor, 
as  Don  Basilic,  improved  his  few  opportunities  to 
confirm  the  impression  of  the  native  power  and 
sweetness  of  his  voice  and  to  show  solid  progress 
in  his  art.  All  went  more  smoothly,  with  more 
ease  and  unanimity,  and  even  with  more  light 
and  shade,  in  this  difficult  opera,  taken  as  a 
whole  than  in  most  others,  and  it  drew  the  fullest 
houses.  One  element  we  missed,  which  was  a 
great  part  of  the  charm  when  this  opera  was 
given  here  by  the  Italians  twelve  years  ago  (see 
reminiscence  on  our  first  page),  and  that  was  the 
r<  cilativo  ;  so  much  talking  often  breaks  the  spell. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  pity  that  Figaro's  hoar' 
compelled  him  to  omit,  of  all  things,  that  first  lit- 
tle air:  Se  vuol ballare  (If  the  Count  want-  to 
dance,  &c),  which  gives  the  key-note  as  it  were 
to  the  whole  plot. 

Of  course  there  was  great  desire  to  witness  for  the 
first  time  Weber's  fairy  opera,  Oberon.     And,  t 
the  rendering,  as  a  whole,  was  rather  rough,  partii  u 
larly  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra,  (which  is  indeed  in 
some  sense  the  principal  and    most    suggestive    part, 
ami  needs  both  fire  nnd  delicacy)  ;   though  the 
effects  could  hardly  he  much  more  than  hinted,  while 
the  fairy  folk  were  anything  but  tiny  on    so    small  a 
stage  ;   yet  the  Binging  mostly  was  so  good,    and  the 
music  so  delicious,  so  full  of  imaginative  suggestion, 
so  genial,   characteristic,    varied, — now    heroic,    now- 
fairy  like,  now  gently    but    not    deeply    i 
now  Oriental  and  barbaric,  at   times   slightly   comic 
and  grotesque, — always  original,   always  exciting  to 
the  fancy, — that  few  were  disappointed. 

The  wonderful  familiar  Overture  was  heard  with  a 
new  interest,  because  now  its  themes  nnd  motives 
were  to  he  traced  to  their  sources  in  the  unfolding 
tale  of  knighthood  and  enchantment  which  it  sums 
up  by  way  of  preface  Then  came  the  chorus  of 
elves  ami  fairies  (sopranos,  altos,  tenors]  guarding 
the  slumbers  of  the  fairy  king.  A  more  delicate,  ex- 
quisite hit  of  music  ih.es  not  exist  ;  and  it  was  sun. 
ply  murdered  by  loud  singing  and  1»\  roars.'  accom- 
paniment. It  should  he  soft  as  jiossi'.le,  vet  it  W.1S 
all  forte  or  almost./ordssfmo  !  Tie-  first  air  of  the 
waking  Oberon  was  well  enough  omitted.  (See  Dr. 
Pech's  description  of  the  opera  on  anothei  page). 
The  spoken  dialogue,  here  and  so  often  afterwards, 
while  it  explains  the  story,  breaks  tin-  spell  too  rude- 

lv,  for  this  kind  of  opera  es[ ially.       But    here  and 

there  we  have  some  hits  of  recitative  supplied  by  We- 
ber's pupil,  Benedict,  accompanied  with  characteris 
tie  phrases  from  the  instrumental  parts.  And  now 
we  have  Kczia  in  the  Vision    (shown    to   Sir  Huon 

sleeping)  .    her  short  air  was  sting  ill  a  |  in.-  mil  in.hle 

style  by  Mm.-  Rosa,  ending  with  a  beautifully  pro- 
longed high  note.  The  heroic  element  awakes  with 
tho  picturesque  knight,  Sir  Huon,  (Castle),  and 
the  inspiriting  chorus  of  elves  and  genii,  '  (heron  and 
Huon  and  his  Squire  Schernsmin  (Lawri  s.  i  ), 
sen. line;  the  knight  upon  his  mission    (during   which 

the  trip  to    Bagdad   is    miraculously    a implished), 

with  the  alternating  solos,  went  .,!!'  quite  effectively. 
The  Oberon,  to  be  sure,   looked   more   like   a   stout 

II. .man  emperor  than  a  fairy,  nor  was    Ins    S] >'!i  Or 

so  no  suggestive  of  any  tic-  remoteness  from  out    ei 
ery  day  street  life.     But  Mr,  Castle  gave    his   music 
manfully,  with  clear,  ringing   voice,   soaring   trium- 
phantly  in   the  high  strains.      We   regret   that   his 


principal  heroic  air  here  was  not  the  simpler  and  no- 
bler one  originally  designed  by  Weber,  and  which 
appears  still  in  the  German  editions  ("Von  Jugend 
anf,"  &c  I,  instead  of  that  which  he  afterwards  sub- 
stitutcd  as  a  I  ravura  piece  for  Braham,  and  which 
surely  sinks  to  a  lower  and  more  common  atmos- 
phere of  music  ;  but  Mr.  Campbell  sang  it  wonder- 
fully well. 

We  mu-t  not  attempt,  however,  to  go  through  the 
opera  in  detail.  All  the  music  was  extremely  interest. 
ing;  most  of  all  the  third  act,  beginning  with  Tuck's 
conjuration  of  the  spirit^  to  raise  a  storm,  with  the 
magnificent  wildly  descriptive  accompaniment.  This 
inevitably  takes  a  strong  In. hi  on  the  imagination  ;  the 
music  does  it,  even  with  such  scant  supply  ol  scenorv. 
Mi-  Warden  filled  the  part  of  Puck  agreeably,  arid 
rendered  the  recitative  quite  well,  Then  tie-  short 
prayer  of  Huon,  tenderly  sung  ;  ami  the  great  Scene 
and  Aria  "  '  i.  can  thou  mighty  monster,"  which  was 
sung  sublimely  hv  Parepa,  with  the  full  power  and 
splendor  of  her  glorious  voice,  completely  realizing 
all  the  graphic,  grand  suggestion  of  the  music,  with 
it.  successive  n Is  of  awe  and  mystery,  of  brighten- 
ing hope,  of  sense  of  deliverance  ami  joy.  It  is  af- 
ter the  mo. lei  of  the  Scene  in  Frcyst  '...''-  and,  its  in 
that,  the  raptnrons  finale  has  already  figured  as  t!n 
most  brilliant  portion  of  the  Overture.  The  rising 
of  tin-  sun  floods  the  whole  harmony  wiih  hirhl  (full 
eh  old  ..I'  I  ',  as  at  "  And  there  was  light  "  in   Havdn's 

I  re     Tin-  pretty   episode  of  the   "Mermaid's 

Song,"  that  limpid,  graceful  am!  familiar  strain 
s 1 1 1 1 o-  from  without),  and  the  beautiful  chorus  of  Wa- 
ter Nymphs,  close  what    was    here    made   an  Act  by 
itself,  full  ofgrandi  ill  and  of  tine  imaginative  charm 
without  a  single  moment  of  common] 

Next  t..  the  "Ocean"  Aria,  perhaps  the  mosl 
pet  f.-ei  impression  w-.-ts  produced  by  the  lit 
'/'..  tftino,  m  the  last  Act,  between  Sii  Huon,  Fatimn 
Mi.  Si  i.i  is  and  Schcrasmin,  beginning:  "And 
must  I  then  dissemble  "  This  had  to  be  i  ■ 
both  nights.  The  Quartcf  .0  the  end  of  the  second 
Act,  too  ;  "  Over  the  dark  blue  waters,"  with  the 
stirring  first  Allegro  of  tin-    to    rtui  :oi    panying 

the  ery  "On  board,  then!"  was  finely  sun"  and 
highly  effective.  Rezia's  rnpturous  melody  in  the 
preceding  scene,  soaring  above  the  Fombre,  heavy 
chorus  of  lie  Slavi  an  l  the  retiring  11m  m  guard, 
was  one  of  the  brilliant  moment-, 

:     the  pretty  part  of  Fatima   fall   some   1 
.    :  tracter,  not   p< 

sentimental,  and  not  warm    or   deep    in    feeling,  hut 
shadowy  suggestions  rather  of  that,  which    Mrs     Se 
gain  sane  with  purity  and  sweetness.    This  was  com 
Litie.l  with  archness  and  naive  gavetv  in    the  slightlv 
h timorous  duct  with  Schcrasmin  :   "On  the    banks  of 
sweet  Garonne,,'  where  both  sang  finely.     Thesmall 
part  for  Mr    I.  \  w  ri  \    1   was  eke  1  out  hv  a  Soul',  at 
the  openingof  the  fourth  act  :  "Where  love  is  there 
is  home,"  said  to  have  1  .  .-ii   adapted  by  Mr    Howard 
Glover  from  something  in  one  of  Weber's    Soi 
It  was  capitally  well    sung   and    greatlv  applati 
hut  it  sounds,  the  opening  a-  least,  foi  all   the    world 
n  .11]. la.e  English  ballad,  though  the  latter 
part  i.  more  like  Weber       W 
of  the  melodists  w  .       lish  ballad    writers   have 

been  prone  to  (feebly  line 

On   the   whole  ibis  h   all    the   faults  of 

omission  ami  ol  commission,  was  exceedingly  well 
relish.,],  ami  mole  si,  on  the  repetition,  when  the 
obstreporons  forces  were  somewhat  toned  down,  asd 
tin-  whole  thing  went  smoother.  The  music,  with  all 
its  magic  an. I  it.  delicacy  of  sentiment,  i-  mostly  (as 
a  painter  friend  said  to  us)  "dry  light  ,"  these  tones 
have  no  "teai "  in  them,  a-  they  say  of  singers.  How 
could  ii  be  otherwise  with  such  a  subject,  and  with 
such  creatures  of  the  air  for  tic-  dramatis- persona:  "i 
Mozart,  though,  would  have  humanized  them  in 
spite  of  himsi  It',  and  m  id  i  •'.■  m  sing  in  warm 
strains.  There  is  true  chivah  ardor,  and  some- 
thing like  manly  passion,  in  tin-  musi  ■  ol  Su-  Huon. 

/'  -.  i'i ■" '■'  for  Ihe  first  and  only    time    hv    the 

Parepa  troupe  in  Bosh  I  .....  ls0n  on  Mon- 

day evening.  With  many  shortcomings  ami  much 
curtailment,  it  was  a  more  spirited  and  telling  per- 
formance ol' the  great  work  than  we  could    ha-. 

I      The  principal  characters  (excepting   Lepo 
rello,  which  it  w  is  self-s        ice  in  Mr.    i  ami.'..':]  to 
attempt    at    all)    wen-  really  well    tilled.       Parepa's 
Donna    Vnna  wat  superb.     Sheomitted,  I 
the  great  dramatic  recitative  and  Aria:  "Or 

re,"  doubtless  on  account    of   tin-    bad    English 
text,  which,  to  fay  truth,   i-   ■.   great   drawback    tht 
this  opera  ;  (Done  but  the  [calian  syllables  ring  rightly  in  the 

final  Btat  u le  for  instance       On  the  other   hand   she   di  1 

ping;  the  often  omitted  Letter  Air     -'Xon  mi  dir,"  and 

.1  tul oe  of  her  finest,  highest  efforts      Muss  Worden    made 

an  uncommon  i    riraj  and  of  course  Rose    BCersea   was 


as  pretty  a  little  Zerlina,  md  as  t tul,  tender  and  naive   as 

one  could  wish.  Mr.  Uwrence  really  raised  himself  a,  our 
estimation  by  his  singing  and  his  acting  as  the  seductive  Don 
Mr.  Nordblom  made"J/mio  tesoro"  uncommonly  impressive. 

Mr      .-V. ruin's   Mie.-lt...   tOO,    IV«S  good.       The  Statue,  "fuom  ill 

'"  ■"     was  by  no  means  ponderous  or  solid,  and  indeed    ludi- 

cr ly  ii-':.'      The  Quartet,  Trio  of  Maskers,   and  even    the 

intricate  Sestet,  went  well  and  made  their  mark.  Ami  the 
vocal  ensemble  was  spirited  enough,  and    tin-    principal   imrts 

lull    '   it led  and  individual,  as  for  a  while   to  almost 

cover  nt>  the  poverty  of  tie-  stage  in  the  Ball  scene. 

The  troupe  have  left  us,  to  sing  Figaro  live  successive  nights 
in  as  many  places,  Worcester,  Providence,  &c  —(Is  not  that  a 
sign  of  progress  i  nnd  then  thoy  take  their  farewell  in  \,  w 
l'ork  and  for  the  time  disperse  Mine.  Kosaand  her  husband 
will  return  t.i  her  home  in  England  for  some  months  of  rest 
t.nt  they  will  an  doubt  in-  warmly  welcomed  tun-];  here  before 
another  Spring. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Tin-  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  ill 
Bumstcad  Hall  hist  evening  Tic-  president.  Dr.  .1. 
Baxter  rpham,  presented  his  annual  report,  which 
was  duly  accepted,  In  opening  he  referred  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  society  and  said  that. 
the  treasurer  had  been  authorized  to  negotiate  a  tem- 
porary loan  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  soei- 
tv,  win!.'  son f  tin-  creditors  had  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  allow-  their  bills  to  remain  unpaid  f..r  the 
present,  Thirty-five  new  members  have  been  admit- 
ted dm  i ne  the  icar.  ton!  have  resigned  nnd  four  have 
been  honorably  discharged.  In  the  same  time  nine 
ty-onc  have  hi  pel  tied  under  tin-  new-  nrticle  of 

tin-  by  laws,  proposed  at  the  la-t  annual  meeting  and 
adopted  la-t  September,  of  which  number  seven  were 
subsequently  reinst  reasons  that  were  deemed 

sufficient.  Two  members  of  the  society  have  tie- 
on  I  he  number  of  rehearsals 
was  29;  average  attendance,  306;  a  calculation 
shows  that  the  attendance  ol  gentlemen  has  been  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  lad-t  members  Tho  number  of 
public  :  been  fewer  than  usual,   and 

was  only  four  I ides  the  assistance  rendered  at  the 

Peace  Jubilee  and  at  the  in  of  the    .Mercan- 

tile Library  Association 

He  alluded  to  tin-  attention  given    to   Bach's  Pas- 

sion  Music,  ami  said  tin at  the  reasons  for  its  non-per- 

■      .-    many    and    sufficient;    an   orchestra 

■       ■  itthlc  functions  demanded  could  not 

■  .  mil       [t  is  hoped  that  it  may  vet  be  produced. 

The  annals  of  the  society  will  probably  he  ready  for 

publication  during  the  coming   year.     lie  suggested 

thai  it  might  !>'■  well  to  advance  tin-   standard  of  re 

(■juircment  in  the  examination  of  candidates    for   ad- 

■i  ;  complimented  the  Salem  Oratorio  Assoctn 

tion,  and  in  conclusion  n  ferred  in  t.  rms  oi  eulogy  to 

the  invaluable  aid  ami  cooperation  of  their  excellent 

tor,  1  \irl   Z't-ialin.    to  the    accompanist,    Mr. 

P  nd  to  Mr  ti  .1     Faxon,    who   retires   from 

the  vice-presidency  of  tin-    association,    after   tilling 

a  ven -      The  coming   year   will 

furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  second  "t    the  regular 

scries  of  triennial  festivals,    so    happily    inaugurated 

two  years  since.     On  motion  "r    Mr   James   Sharpe, 

Itition  complimentary  to  Mr.  Faxon  was  aficr- 

I  hy  the  society 

The  lihrni  ■      ted    very    few    changes    in    the 

condition  ol  the  library    luring    the  yeai       \<>  : 

tit  G50  copies  of 
!  ion  Music  we:  '■  ndded,  which  wen-  or- 
dered hist  vcar.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  the 
rtses  fot  ihe  v. mi  were  5549.137;  receipts, 
S509S  I  3  :  fa!  inco  due  tin-  trensurei  3  195  25.  A 
1  i  -i  amount  of  hills  dm-  lie  over  till  another  year. 
The  total  defii  it  I  i  .'.a-  about  52000.     d  bo 

v.  'I,   accepted. 

Attention  having  keen  called  by  a  member  of  the 
society  to  the  reports  circulating  in   the   newspapers 

concerning  a  visit  of  the  s ty   to    New    York    i 

next  month  to  attend  the  Beethoven  celebration, 
Mr.  Barnes  informed  the  soeietj  that  they  were  all 
unauthorized,  bul  that  an  agent  from  New  York  had 
visited  him  and  offered  t"  pay  all  the  expenses  i  t 
five  hundred  members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety to  New-  York  and  return,  if  they  con],]  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  attend.  A  meeting  of  the  society  is 
to  In-  held  this  evening  to  consider  tin-  matter. 

iwing  named  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers for  this  year  : 

rr.--i.h-nt,  Dr.  J  Baxter  TTpham  ;  Vi.  e- President, 
S  Lothrop  Thorndike ;  Secretary,  Loring  B. 
Barnes:  Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Palmer;  Librarian, 
George  II  Chickering ;  Directors,  George  Fisher, 
Samuel  Jennison,  Levi  'A'.  Johnson,  A  Parker 
Brown,  Edwai  I  Faxon  T.  Frank  Reed,  Charles  II. 
Johnson,  W    0    Perkins 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  tin-  retiring  direc- 
tors, afti  r  «  '■>.■  -i  ;:.''  "  iei  j  adjourned. — A  .  ■  .  ■  . 
31s(. 
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Choral  Societies  in  Hew  York. 

(From  the  Eveuing  Poflt,  May  6.) 

The  musical  societies  in  tliia  city  are  about  bring- 
ing their  labors  to  a  close  U<r  the  presenl  season.  The 
record  for  the  past  lew  months  lias  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory.  As  the  metropolis  of  A.mericn,  New 
Yoik  claims  to  lake:'  the  lead  in  art  as  well  as  in 
wealth  and  commerce,  but,  disguise  the  fart  as  we 
may,  this  claim,  as  far  as  music  is  concerned,  is  quite 
unfounded.  In  the  higher  classes  of  vocal  music 
Boston  is  ahead  of  as,  while  London  is  so  far  in  ad- 
vanee,  that  there  is  no  comparison. 

We  have  already  in  these  columns  explained  the 
reason  of  this  lack  of  precedence  in  choral  sinking  in 
this  city.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have,  too  many 
choral  societies,  and  that  they  arc  actuated  hv  jeal- 
osies towards  each  other.  They  arc,  moreover, 
mannged  too  much  iti  the  interest  of  individuals.  It. 
is  hut.  right  that  a  conductor  or  leader  should  he  the 
prominent  man  in  the  society  ;  hut  it  is  nut  right  that 
he  should  lie  the  centre  of  a  clique  who  pit  him 
against  all  other  conductors. 

The.  managers  and  directors  of  the  different  musi- 
cal societies  in  this  city  know  perfectly  well  that  their 
organizations  are  maintained  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  that  available  men  of  influence  are 
shy  of  accepting  the  offices  of  president  or  treasurer. 
To  the  public  the  moribund  condition  of  these  socie- 
ties is  evidenced  by  the  occasional  concerts  they  give, 
and  which  arc  attended  chiefly  bv  the  friends  of  the 
performers  and  others  who  never  pay  for  a  ticket. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  recent  performance  of 
the  "Elijah"  by  the  Harmonic  Society  was  deserving 
of  far  more  credit  than  it  received;  for  it  showed  a 
commendable  desire  to  prove  the  vitality  of  the  socie- 
ty even  at  the  risk  of  adverse  criticism.  Meritorious 
as  were  many  points  in  that  performance,  both  con- 
ductors and  members  are  well  aware  that  it  was  not 
a  success. 

Some  years  ago  the  Harmonic  Societv  was  a  flour- 
ishing, leading  institution  of  its  kind.  From  its  loins 
sprang  the  Mendelssohn  Union,  and  from  the  latter 
came  the  Berge  Choral  Union.  These  three  socie- 
ties include  talent  and  ability;  hut  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  either  of  them  is  as  good  as  a  united 
society  combining  all  their  powers  would  be. 

The  dispersion  of  vocal  powers  into  a  variety  of 
channels  is  certainly  to  be  regretted.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  inquire  into  or  to  state  the  reasons  from  which  we 
think  all  the  painful  results  of  failure  arise  to  socie- 
ties generally.  We  can  only  lament  that  they  exist. 
Their  condition  is  such  that  whenever  they  appear  in 
puhlic  their  efforts  are  plainly  indicative  of  a  great 
want  of  preparation,  succeeded,  of  course,  by  ineffi- 
cient performances.  Undoubtedly  the  bane  of  the 
whole  thing  lies  in  the  unfortunate  existence  of  a 
multitude  of  small  societies,  presided  over  by  music 
teachers  whose  personal  and  professional  interests  are 
the  first  consideration,  and  who,  influenced  by  mere 
amiable  friendship,  seek  to  perpetuate  the  person 
rather  than  the.  art  whose  interests  thev  are  supposed 
to  advocate.  It  is  thus  division  of  sentiment,  and 
feeling  usurps  the  place  of  united  purpose  and  ac- 
tion, and  has  hitherto  rendered  abortive  every  at- 
tempt to  create  a  large  and  efficient  chorus  in  this 
city. 

THE    CHURCH    MDSIC    ASSOCIATION. 

Of  the  concerts  of  this  society  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  high  terms  ;  and  at  the  present 
writing  it  would  appear  that  to  this  society  alone  are 
we  to  look  to  for  the  stability  and  grandeur  of  choral 
effects  in  which  our  other  societies  are.  wanting.  This 
society  was  started  upon  a  basis  possessing  many  at- 
tributes of  success.  It  is  now  the  largest  vocal  soci- 
ety in  the  city.  Supported  by  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  subscribers  of  S100  each,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  funds  for  carrying  through  the  intentions  of 
its  promoters  with  a  generous  hand.  The  choruses 
have  been  sung  by  its  associate  members  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  three  hundred,  accompanied  by  an  or- 
chestra of  upwards  of  seventy  performers.  Two  per- 
formances have  already  been  given  to  the  largest  au- 
diences ever  witnessed  in  any  concert  room  in  this 
city.  The  chorus  itself,  composed  of  some  of  our 
people  moving  in  easy  and  refined  circumstances,  and 
of  professional  artists  who  enter  upon  a  general  foot- 
ing, is  presided  over  hv  one  who  has  proved  himself 
to  he  a  conductor  of  consummate  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  control  of  large  masses  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers.  Dr.  James  Pech  has  brought 
bis  orchestra  and  chorus,  with  comparatively  few  re- 
hearsals, to  a  very  finished  point  of  execution.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  time  to  secure  all  the.  variety 
of  light  and  shadow  which  it  is  evidently  his  desire 
and  purpose  to  obtain.  From  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  society  towards  perfection,  the.  executive  commit- 
tee must  have  been  entirely  freed  from  conflicting 
feeling  and  opinion  ;  for  their  action  has  been  both 
positive  and  certain,   and  everything    they  have  at- 


tempted has  been  carried  through  with  success.  The. 
chorus  under  their  cure  and  protection  Inn  from  the 
beginning  uninterruptedly  increased. in  numbers,  and 
is  gracefully  submitting  to  the  instructions  and  criti- 
cal requirements  of  their  conductor. 

The  subscription  list  for  the  second  season  is  al- 
ready open,  and  several  thousand  dollars  promised. 
Several  interesting  w'orks  for  orchestra  and  chorus 
are  to  be.  promptly  procured  from  Europe.  The 
chorus,  which  during  the  past  season  has  passed 
through  judicious  weeding,  will,  we  understand,  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  and  fall  months  bo  further 
pruned.  The  executive  committee  arc  evidently 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  if  excellent  perform:.: 
are,  to  ho  given  the  attendance  at  rehearsals  must  also 
continue  to  be  certain  and  regular. 

Tte  results  of  the  first  season  of  the  Church  Music 
Association  have  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  interests  of  musical  art  will  undoubtedly  be 
benefitted.  To  our  young  people  such  an  association 
is  invaluable  in  the  training  and  education  of  the 
amateurs  of  the  city,  and  especially  to  those  who,  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Pech  in  his  admirable  synopsis 
of  the  concerts,  need  to  he  told  "  that  ability  to  sing 
accurately  a  quartet  or  chorus  is  of  far  higher  value 
than  capacity  to  execute  the  most  brilliant  aria." 

The  next  and  last  concert  will  tnke  place  at  Stein- 
way  Hall,  Wednesday,  May  18,  with  an  orchestra 
and  chorus  of  about  three  hundred.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  as  successful  as  the  former 
ones. 

There  was  at  the  initiation  of  the  plan  on  which 
the  Church  Music  Association  is  based  a  tendency  to 
exclusiveness,  wdiieh  gave  offence  to  many  musical 
amateurs;bnt  this  exclusiveness  was  more  fancied  than 
real.  The  Church  Music  Association  and  its  promo- 
ters have  enemies  who  are  disposed  to  exaggerate 
whatever  faults  may  exist  in  its  organization. 

THE    MADRIGAL    MANIA. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  chorus  music  which  has 
yet  been  heard  in  this  city  has  been  provided  by  the 
madrigal  societies,  one  of  which  eives  a  concert  at 
Steinway  Hall  to-night.  The  music  of  madrigals 
is,  of  course,  of  varying  merit, hut  a  few  of  those 
which  have  lately  been  heard  in  public  have  caught 
the  popular  ear  as  thoroughly  as  much  of  what  is 
commonly  called  popular  music.  The  harmonized 
melody  "Dorothy,"  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
madrigal,  is  always  a  winning  card  at  madrigal  eon- 
certs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the 
efforts  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  met 
together  to  rehearse  these  madrigals,  anil  are  now 
singing  them  in  public  for  a  most  worthy  charity. 
Love  of  art  and  true  benevolence  are  happily  combin- 
ed, and  would  disarm  the  shafts  of  criticism  even  if 
the  performance  were  lacking  in  completeness. 

There  are  two  madrigal  societies  in  this  city,  and 
it  is  a  notable  fact,  that  neither  of  them  has  any  defi- 
nite name.  The  ladies  ami  gentlemen  who  will  sine  to- 
nigbt  can  only  be  designated  as  those  trained  by  Dr. 
Brown.  The  other  society  has  met  a  decided  loss  in 
the  death  of  its  lamented  president,  Mr.  S.  Weir 
Roosevelt;  but  we  understand  that  its  organization 
will  be  continued,  and  that  in  the  fullness  of  time 
concerts  will  be  given.  We  shall  lie  glad  to  chroni- 
cle the  union  of  these  two  associations  into  one  vig- 
orous and  healthy  musical  society. 

MINOR     ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among  the  numerous  musical  organizations  of  the 
citv  is  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  which  sang  some 
German  songs  at  the  Alide  Topp  benefit  on  Tuesday 
night.  This  society  has  devoted  great  care  to  the 
technicalities  of  male  voice  singing.  Of  the  Berge 
Choral  Union  we  should  like  to  hear  something 
more.  It  modestly  keeps  itself  in  the  background. 
Tin1  Mendelssohn  Union  is  so  very  quiet  that  it  may 
be  said  of  it  as  of  a  scriptural  personage,  "It  has 
rrnne  on  a  journey,  peradventure  it  sleepetb."  The 
Mendelssohn  is  a  large  society,  and  ought  not 
to  be  classed  anions  minor  organizations;  but  its 
inactivity  of  late  renders  the  genera!  public  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  it.  yet.  exists.  It  has  in  Mr.  Thomas 
a  leader  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  The  Harmonic 
Society  has  in  Mr.  Bitter  a  conductor  of  unusual 
musical  erudition.  We  presume  that  both  of  these 
societies  will  enter  the  field  next  season  with  renew- 
ed visor  ;  and  with  their  performances  and  those  of 
the  Church  Music  Association  choral  music  will  prob- 
ably be  better  represented  here  next  winter  than  last. 
We  should  ho  happy  to  hear  that  the  different  soci- 
eties had  united  in  one  crand  organization,  but  of 
that  we  fear  there  is  no  hope. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Bright  Star  of  Night.     4.     E6  to  c.  S}  ohr.  30 

For  Baritone  or  Contralto.  Of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. 

"Bright  star  of  night  shilling  resplendent  in  the  deep 
blue  he:;ven . 
How  oft  when  sleep  to  weariness  is  given." 

Six  o'clock  P.  M.     3.     F  to  f.  Alexander.  30 

A  cheerful  Alletrro  Moderatn  movement  in  0-8  time. 
"The  workshops  '•yyn  wide  their  doors 
At  six  o'clock  P.  M. 
And  workmen  issue  forth  by  scores 
At  six  o'clock  P.  M." 

Are  von  coming,  Father,  coming  ?     2.      Ah  to  e 

flat.  Turner.  30 

"Are  you  coming,  father  !  coming 
Homeward,  on  the  ocean  blue? 
I  alone  am  watching,  waiting, 
With  a 'welcome  home' for  you." 

Can  silence  whisper  aught  to  thee?     3.     G  to  f 

sharp.  Smith,  30 

Graduate 's  Son<r  and  Chorus.  Bft  to  e  flat.  Pabst.  30 
"This  nicht  is  one  of  mineled  joy  and  pain. 
One  that  shall  never  from  our  memories  die." 
A  beautiful  piece  for  the  closing  day  of  High   and 

Normal  Schools. 

Instrumental. 

Flur  und  Haln.     (Wood  and  Field).  Three  Idyl- 
len.     Op.  '273.  Juvyman.  35 

No.  1.  Allegretto  in  G.  2. 
No.  2.  AUecretto  in  C.  3. 
No.  3.  Moderato  in  E.      4. 

These  little  pieces  are  each  very  graceful  and  melo- 
dious. 

Waldmarchen.     (Forest  Stories).     Three  Tone- 
pictures.     Op.  224.  Jungman.  4) 
No.  1.  The  Sprightly  Brook.     3.     G. 
No.  2.   The  Lonely  Chapel.     4.      Ah. 

Its  religious  theme  is  interestingly  carried  through 
its  varied  forms. 
No   3.  Forest  Legend.     4.     T,b. 

The  imagination  involuntarily  pictures  its  own 
story  of  the  wild-wood  on  listening  to  the  horn-like 
passages. 

Gov.  Andrew's  Grand  March.     3.     G.  Bond.  40 

With  an  excellent  lithograph  of  the  lamented  Gov- 
ernor. Played  by  Bond's  Band  on  "Decoration 
Day." 

The  Shepherd  "Boy.     3.     G.  Wilson.  50 

A  summer  Tdylle,  with  a  lithograph  of  the  boy 
piping  his  pastoral  strain. 

Charleston  Galop.     3.     A&.  Miss  Crawford. 

A  successful  effort  of  the  young  author  whose  strik- 
ing features  are  portrayed  on  the  title. 

Illusion  Polka.     3.     D.  Heyman.  30 

Easy  and  harmonious,  with  a  good  accented  melody. 

Farewell  Polonaise.     3.     Aft.  Heyman.  35 

Arranged  from  motives  by  Gumbert. 
Anglia  Polka.     3.     FA  Prescott.  50 

Composed  on  the  passage  from  Glasgow  to  New 
York,  with  an  engraving  of  the  steamer. 

The  Guardsman.     March  Militaire.     3.     C. 

Disbeclcer.  50 

Bell  Chimes.     Nocturne.     4.     Ah.  Knight.  40 

A  theme  in  the  Barcarolle  movement  with  chiming 
arpeggios  in  each  measure. 

Sleep  Well.     4.     T>b.     Op.  22.  Wilson.  60 

A  quiet  Dream- Song  in  cantabile  style. 

Books. 

Ehlert's  Letters  ox  Mcsic.      Translated 

by  Fanny  Raymnnd  Hitter.  Cloth,   1.75 

These  entertaining  letters  to  a  Lady  are  not  filled 
wi'h  technicalities,  but  arc  calculated  to  interest  as 
well  as  instruct.  They  have  met  with  a  large  circu- 
lation and  extended  success  in  Germany. 

Winner's  New  School  for  the  Cabinet 

Organ.  75 

DeMgned  to  aid  those  who  seek  to  learn  without  a 
teacher,  containing  also  a  large  number  of  the  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  day. 


Last  month  five  musical  instruments  were  unearlh- 
ed  at  Pompeii.  They  are  in  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  somewhat  like  our  clarionet  ;  the  low- 
er half  of  the  instrument  is  silver,  the  upper  half  and 
mouthpiece  are  ivory. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7-  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Mu-sic  3T  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  pates. 
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Translated  f>.r  this  Journal 

Cliamouni  ad  Sunrise. 

From  the  German  of  Fbiederike  IincN. 

From  the  deep  shadow  of  the  still  fir  groves 
Trembling  I  look  to  thee,  eternal  hei^ln  ' 

Thmi  dazzling  summit,  from  whose  top  my  soul 
Flouts,  with  dimmed  vision,  to  the  infinite. 

Who  sank  in  earth's  firm  lap  th  ■  pillars  deep 
Which  hold  through  ages  thy  vast  pile  in  place  ' 

Who  reared  on  high,  in  the  clear  ether's  vault, 
Lofty  ami  strong,  thy  over  radiant  face  ' 

Who  poured  you  forth,  ye  mountain  torrent-  wild, 
Down  thundering  from  eternal  winter's  breast  ' 

Ami  who  commanded,  with  almighty  voice, 
"Here  let  the  stiff'ning  billows  find  their  rest  !" 

Who  points  to  yonder  morning  star  his  path  ' 

Borders  with  wreaths  of  flowers  the  eternal  frost  ? 

To  whom,  in  awful  music, cries  thy  stream, 
< )  h  ild  Arveiron  !  in  fierce  tumult  tost  ' 

Jehovah  !  Hod  !  bursts  from  the  crashing  ice, 

The  avalanche  thunder*  down  its  steeps  the  call  : 

Jehovah  '.  ru  itle  soft  the  bright  tree  tops, 

Whisper  the  silver  brooks  that  murmuring  fall. 

Note-;.  It  is  very  evident  that  Coleridge  got  the 
best  part  of  his  Hymn  to  Ml  BInnc  from  the  piece 
translate. 1  above.  His  friend  who  edited  the  "Table 
Talk"  admits  flint  he  was  largely  indebted  to  it,  al- 
though excusing  him  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
on  the  somewhat  singular  ground  that  the  oblig 
is  too  evident  to  be  concealed.     We  append  ih 

itlal. 

Aus  tiefem  Schatten  des  schweigenden  Tannenhains 
Erblick  k'  Ich  bebend  dloh,  Scheitol  der  Ewigkelt, 

Btendender  Qlpfel,  von  dessen  ITahe 
Ahndand  meio  Geist  in.  r/nendliche  schwcbel  ' 

VVer  senkte  den  Pfeiler  tlef  in  der  Erde  Schi 
Der   sell  .1  ihrtausenden ,  tVst  deine  Masse  at'utzt ' 

Wer  th'drmte  hoch  in  des  Aethers  Wiilbung 
Miicbtig  and  kiihn  deln  umstrahltes  Antlit2  ' 

Wer  goss  Eueh  lin.-h  aus  des  ewigen  w  inter? 

0  Zickenstriime,  mil  DomiergetbVrherah  ' 
I'ri.l  uer  gebietct  laut  not  der  Allmachl  Stimme 

1  Ilier  sollen  rvlhen  die  Btnrrenden  Wogen  '" 

Werzeiehnet  dort  <l«-rn  Morgensti  rne     b  I'.ilni  ' 
Wer  k  i  ..o7.f  in  it  Dliitlien  dese«  igen  Frostes  S.lum  ' 

W.'in  tout  in  echreckliehen  [Iarmonii  et 
Wilder  Arveiron,  dein  Wogentiii 

Jehovah  '  Jehovah  '   krocht'i  im  berstendor  Mis  ; 

Lavioendonner  rollen 'a  die  k  lufr.  binab  ; 
Jeh  .vuli'  rauscht's  in  deo  bcllen  Wipfeln, 

l-'lii-tert's  mi  reiseluden  Silberbllchen. 


Wagner  on  Conducting. 

Translations,  for  this  Journal,  from  "Ueber  itae  Dirigiren," 
l.\   RtCH  VED  \V  t  :-■    i 

I. 

In  what  follows  I  propose  to  give  my  experi- 
ences and  observations  on  a  field  of  musical  ac- 
tivity, which  has  thus  far  been  abandoned  only 
to  routine  in  practice,  and  ignorance  in  judgment. 
For  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter  I  will  not 
appeal  to  the  Conductors  themselves,  but  to  the 
musicians  and  singers,  since  they  alone  have  the 
right  feeling  as  to  whether  they  are  well  or  bad- 
ly conducted  ;  and  on  this  point  they  can  only  be 
enlightened  when  they  chance  for  once— a  very 


exceptional  occurrence  —to  be  well  conducted. 
To  this  end  I  have  no   thought    of  setting    up  a 

system,  but  shall  proc 1  by  noting  down  a  series 

of  observations,  which  I  propose  occasionally  to 
continue. 

im irse  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 

to  composers,  in  what  manner  their  works  ci ■ 

to  public  hearing  ;  for  very  naturally  the  public 
can  only  gel  the  right  impression  of  a  musical 
work  through  a  good  performance,  whereas  it 
may  not  recognize  as  such  the  wrong  impression 
produced  by  a  bad  performance.     Many  an 

will  becoi tonscious   how    the   matter   stands 

with  most  performances  in  Germany,  not  only  of 
operas,  but  also  of  works  for  the  concert   room,  if 
he  follows  with  attention,  and  with  kn 
bis  own,  my  close  examination  of  the  ele: 
such  performances. 

The  weakness  of  the  German  orchestras,  both 
as  regards  their  constitution  and  achievements, 
which  reveal  hemsclves  tonne  who  i-  versed  in 
these  matters,  pi  ■  ici  etl  too  much  for  the  m 
pari  from  the  harmful  peculiarities  of  their  con- 
ductors, as  Kapellmeisters,  Music-dii 
In  their  selection  and  appointment  the  higher 
powers  in  our  Art  institutions  proceed  Ihe  more 
ignorantly  and  carelessly,  the  more  difficult  and 
important     the     requirements   of    an   orchestra 

have  b ime.     When  the   highest    problems  for 

the  orchestra  were  i  ont  lined  in  a  Moza 
there  stood   it  its  bead  the  regular  German    Ka- 
pellmeister, always  a  man  of   weight}    aspect  (  .,i 
b-ast  in  the  place),  sure,  severe,  despotic,  and  es- 

1 ially  grud.      The  Iasl  of    tins  tribe    known    to 

me  was  Fiiedrich  Schneider  in  Dessau  ;  Guhr  in 
Frankfort,  too,  belonged  to  it.  What  clever 
things  they  could  do  in  their  way.  these  men 
and  the  like  of  them,  who  in  then  to  the 

newer  music  came  to  be  designated  as  "pig! 

.  1  learned  by  expei  iencc  sun-  eight 
j  ears  since  through  a  pci  f  irmance  of  my  •  I . 
hengrin"  in  Carlsruhe  under  the  direction  of  the 
old  Kapellmeister  Strauss.  This  exi  i  e 
worthy  i.iau  evidently  stood  before  my  score  with 
anxious  shyness  and  a  sense  of  strangeness  :  but 
his  anxious  care  imparted  itself  to  1ns  conducting 
of  the  orchestra,  which  was  as  precise  and  ener- 
getic as  could  be  conceived  of;  you  saw  that  all 
obeyed  bin)  .as  a  man  who  knows  no  nonsense  ami 
keeps  his  people  well  in  ham!.  In  a  remarkable 
manner  tins  old  gentleman  was  the  only  Conduc- 
tor that  occurs  to  me  by  name,  who  .had  real  fire  : 
pi  frequently  were  rather  over-fast  than 
dragging,  but  always  executed  clearly  and  with 
nerve. — A  similar  good  impression  I  received 
from  the  like  achievement  of  II.  Esser  in  Vien- 
na. 

What  must  have,  utterly  unfitted  these  Con- 
ductors of  the  old  stamp,  supposing  them  less 
gifted  than  those  I  have  named,  for  the  training 
of  the  orchestra  on  the  coming  up  of  the  more 
complicated  modern  orchestra  music,  was  first  of 
all  their  old  habit  in  regard  to  what  seemed  nec- 
essary or  sufficient  in  the  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra, looking  as  they  did  only  at  the  tasks  until 


then  oflered  them.  I  have  not  known  of  one 
example  anywhere  m  Germany,  where  an  or- 
chestra has  been  fundamentally  reconstructed 
out  of  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  newer 
instrumentation.  Now  as  before,  in  the  great 
orchestras,  musicians  arc  promoted  to  the  places 
of  first  instruments  according  to  the  law  of  prior- 
ity in  service  (  [nzl  nniUitsgcselzt  )  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  take  the  first  parts  only  when  their 
IV  iken,  while  the  younger  and 
i  leverer  musicians  sit  at  the  si nd  desks,  a  dis- 
advantage which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
wind  instruments.  This  bad  state  of  things  ,,f 
late  has  bee iproving,  to  be  sure,  thanks  to  in- 
telligent eflorts  and  to  ili"  just  perceptions  of  the 
musicians  in  question  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
different  pin.  ceding  has  led  to  lasting  evil  con- 
especially  in  the  manning  of  the 
;ed  instruments.  Here,  without  any  con- 
ition,  the  sc<  in  I  vi  ilin  ?,  and  abo^  e  all  the 
v  iolas,  continue  to  be  tcrifi  :ed.  This  latter  in- 
strument everywhere  ii  for  the  most  part  plaved 
by  fiddlers  who  have  grown  invalid,  or  even  bv 
led  blowers,  after  they  have  also  learned 
j  lie  \ iolin  a  little  ;  at  the  most  thee  set  k 
(o  bring  one  really  good  tenor  player  to  the  first 
d  sk,  chicflj  on  account  of  the  solos  which  occur 
now  and  then:  but  I  have  seen  them  help  them- 
selves out  v.  iii  I  r)  of  the  first 
violins  in  •  ich  a  case.  In  a  grand  orchestra  with 
eight  violists  I  have  found   only   one.    who  could 

tly  execute  the  ii i  quent   d  til   lilt    pi 
in  one  of  my  later  --'.res.      Now    this    mode    of 
!    ex   usable  enough  oul  of  humane  con- 
sider.:1 wing  to  the  character  of  the  ear- 
lier instrumentation,  in  which  the  viola  is  mostly 

used  merely  to  till    out    the    ace.  illlpl  II  linen  I  ,    and 

has  found  snfli  :ient  justification  down  to  the  most 
recenl  tones  through  the  unworthy  instrumenta- 
:  the  Italian  Opera  comp  isers,  whoseworks 
form  an  essential  and  favorite  clement  of  the 
German  operatic  repertoire.  Since  these  darl- 
i  j.eras  are  made  the  very  mo-t  of  by  the 
greal  theatre  intendants,  alter  the  laudable 
f  their  courts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  claims 
mad.'  upon  these  gentlemen  by  unesteemed  works 
should  always  seem  to  them  impracticable,  ex- 
,ept  when  the  Kapellmeister  is  a  man  of  weight 
and  serious  aspect,  and  especially  a  man  who 
knows  himself  right  well  just  what  is  needed  for  an 
orchestra  to-day.  This  last  necessity  has  for  the 
most  part  escaped  our  older  Kapellmeisters;  par- 
ticularly the  necessity  of  increasing  the  stringed 
instruments  of  our  orchestras  in  due  proportion 
to  the  so  largely  increased  number  and  employ- 
ment of  the  wind  instruments:  for  such  scanty 
concessions  as  have  been  made  of  late  in  this  di- 
rection, now  that  the  disproportion  had  become 
entirely  too  obvious,  have  not  yet  sufficed  to 
bring  our  famous  German  orchestras  up  to  a  level 
with  the  French,  to  which  they  are  still  utterly 
inferior  in  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  vio- 
lins, ami  more  particularly  of  the  violoncellos. 

Now  what  has  escaped  those  Kapellmeisters  of 
(he  old  stamp,  is  just  what  it  should  be    the  first 
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and  proper  problem  of  the  Conductors  ol  a  newer 
date  and  style  to  recognize  and  carry  oul  in  prac- 
tice. But  good  care  lias  been  taken,  lest  these 
should  prove  dangerous  to  the  Intendants,  and 
particularly  lesl  the  weighty  authority  of  the 
able  "pigtails"  of  the  old  times  should  puss  over 
into  them  ! 

It  is  important  and  instructive  to  note  how  this 
newer  generation,  which  now  represents  the  mu- 
sical affairs  of  Germany  collectively,  attained  to 
office  and  its  dignities.  —  Since  we  owe  the  sup- 
port of  orchestras  directly  to  the  existence  of 
court  theatres,  great  end  small,  at  all  events  to 
the  Theatre,  we  must  lie  content  to  let  the  Di- 
rections of  these  theatres  of  the  German  nation 
designate  those  musicians,  whom  they  regard  as 
called,  often  for  half  a  century  through,  to  repre- 
sent the  dignity  and  spirit  of  the  German  music. 
The  must  of  these  musicians  thus  preferred  must 
know  how  they  come  to  this  distinction,  since  in 
very  few  ol  them  can  the  unpractised  eye  see 
through  what  merits  they  have  reached  it.  Your 
regular  Gorman  musician  reached  these  "good 
positions,"  as  they  were  considered  only  by  their 
patrons,  mostly  through  the  simple  application  of 
the  vis  inertice  :  they  were  shoved  up  each  in  his 
turn.  I  believe  that  the  great  court  orchestra  of 
Berlin  has  got  most  of  its  conductors  in  this  way. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  dune  by  leaps:  entire- 
ly new  grandees  thrive  suddenly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  maid  of  honor  of  a  princess,  &c. 
The  injury  which  these  beings,  so  without  author- 
ity, have  become  to  the  nurture  and  training  of 
our  greatest  orchestras  and  operatic  theatres,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Utterly  unmeritorious, 
they  have  only  been  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  their  position  by  their  subserviency  to  an  igno- 
rant supreme  chief,  who  commonly,  however, 
thinks  that  he  knows  everything,  as  well  as  by  a 
Haltering  way  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  demands  of  laziness  on  tho  part  of  the  musi- 
cians under  them.  By  abandoning  all  artistic 
discipline,  which  to  be  sure  they  were  incompe- 
tent to  maintain,  as  well  as  by  a  cringing  acqui- 
escence in  every  stupid  suggestion  from  above, 
these  masters  hoisted  themselves  up  into  general 
favor.  Every  difficulty  of  study  was  gotten  over 
with  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  "ancient  glory  of 
the  N.  N.  Kapelle"  amid  mutual  smirks.  Now 
who  remarked,  that  the  performances  of  this  re- 
nowned institution  were  sinking  deeper  year  by 
year?  Where  were  the  real  masters,  to  judge 
these?  Certainly  not  among  the  reviewers,  who 
only  bark  when  their  mouths  are  not  stopped. 
and  how  they  should  be  stopped  was  a  tLimj;  un- 
derstood all  round. 

But  in  more  recent  times  these  Conductor 
places  have  been  also  tilled  by  men  specially  ap- 
pointed: they  procure  some  clever  routine  musi- 
cian from  some  place  or  other,  according  to  the 
need  or  humor  of  the  supreme  direction  ;  am)  this 
is  done  in  order  to  engraft  an  "active  force"  up- 
on the  inertia  of  the  usual  Kapellmeister.  These 
are  the  people  who  know  how  to  "bring  out"  an 
opera  in  fourteen  days,  how  to  "cut"  or  cross  out 
very  vigorously,  and  how  to  compose  effective  ca- 
denzas into  other  people's  scores  to  please  the 
singers.  To  this  sort  of  knack  the  Dresden 
Court  Kapelle  owes  one  of  its  most  vigorous  Con- 
ductors. 

At  times  too  they  proceed  according  to  actual 
reputation  :  "musical  celebrities"  must  be  impoi  t- 
ed.     The  theatres  have  none  such  to  show  :  but 


the  Singakademies  and  Concert  Societies  afford 

such,  at  least,  according  In  the  eulogistic  feuille- 
tons  of  the  great  political  newspapers,  every  two 
or  three  years  or  so.  These  are  our  present  mu- 
sical bankers,  such  as  have  proceeded  from  the 
school  of  Mendelssohn,  or  have  been  commended 
to  the  world  through  his  protection.  An  alto- 
gether different  stamp  of  men  these  from  the 
helpless  aftergrowth  of  fair  old  "pigtails," — not 
musicians  who  have  grown  up  in  orchestras  and 
theatres,  but  brought  up  most,  respectably  and 
properly  in  the  newly  founded  Conservatories, 
composing  Oratorios  and  Psalms,  and  listening  to 
the  rehearsals  of  the  subscription  concerts.  Also 
in  conducting  they  had  received  instruction,  and 
po  essed  for  that  such  elegance  of  culture  as  had 
not  been  seen  before  among  musicians,  tired- 
ness was  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  thought  of;  anil 
that,  which  with  our  poor  native  born  Kapell- 
meisters was  anxious,  self-mistrusting  modesty, 
manifested  itself  in  these  men  as  good  tone,  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  moreover  bound, 
through  their  somewhat  prejudiced  mood,  in  op- 
position to  our  whole  German  pigtail  party.  ] 
believe  that  these  people  have  exercised  many  a 
good  influence  upon  our  orchestras:  certainly 
much  that  was  crude  and  bungling  has  disappear- 
ed here,  and  many  a  detail  in  elegant  delivery 
has  been  better  observed  and  executed  since  they 
came  in.  The  modern  orchestra  was  already 
much  more  fluent  as  they  found  it ;  in  many  re- 
spects it  was  indebted  to  their  master,  Mendels- 
sohn, for  a  particularly  delicate  and  line-felt  de- 
velopment upon  the  way  first  trodden  with  orig- 
inal inventive  power  by  Weber's  splendid  ge- 
nius. 

One  thing  these  gentlemen  lacked,  to  make 
them  serviceable  to  the  necessary  reconstruction 
of  our  orchestras  and  of  the  institutions  connect- 
ed with  them: — and  that  was  energy,  such  energy 
as  nothing  short  of  self-trust  resting  upon  real 
original  power  can  give.  For  here  unfortunate- 
ly all  was  artificial  :  calling,  talent,  culture,  even 
faith,  love,  hope.  Every  one  of  them  has  so  much 
to  do  with  himself,  and  with  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  his  artificial  position,  that  they  can- 
not think  of  unity  in  the  whole,  of  mutual  fitness, 
of  consistency,  of  reconstruction,  because  all  this, 
quite  naturally,  does  not  concern  them  personal- 
ly. They  have  only  just  now  stepped  into  the 
places  of  those  old  heavy-moulded  German  mas- 
ters, because  these  had  sunk  too  low  and  grown 
incapable  of  seeing  the  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  of  its  style  of  art ;  and  they  seem  to 
feel  themselves  in  this  position  as  filling  only  a 
transition  period,  while  they  know  not  how  to  set 
about  a  single,  right  thing  for  the  German  Art 
ideal,  the  one  ambition  of  all  that  there  is  noble, 
since  it  is  foreign  to  them  in  the  very  depths  of 
their  whole  nature.  So  in  the  difficult  require- 
ments of  the  modern  music  they  fall  back  on 
mere  expedients.  Meyerbeer,  for  example,  was 
very  nice  ;  he  paid  a  new  flutist  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  to  blow  a  passage  well  for  him  in  Paris. 
As  he  understood  very  well  how  much  depends 
upon  a  happy  rendering,  and  as  he  was  rich  and 
independent  too,  he  might  have  been  of  extraor- 
dinary service  to  the  Berlin  Orchestra,  when 
the  King  of  Prussia  called  him  there  as  General 
Music  Director.  But  at  the  same  time  Mendels- 
sohn was  also  called  there,  who  certainly  was  not 
wanting  in  the  most,  uncommon  knowledge  and 
endowments.     Both  had  to  face  the  same  obsta- 


cle, which  had  thus  far  checked  all  good  at- 
tempts in  this  domain  :  but  here  were  just  the 
men  who  should  remove  them,  for  were  they  not 
in  all  points  armed  and  equipped,  as  no  others, 
for  1  hi!  work?  Why  did  their  power  forsake 
them?  It  seems :  because  they  had  no  power. 
They  let  things  be;  and  now  we  have  the  "fa- 
mous" Berlin  orchestra  before  us,  in  which  the  last 
trace  of  the  traditional  precision  of  Spontini  has 
vanished.  And  these  were  Meyerbeer  and  Men- 
delssohn !  What  will  their  ornamental  shadows 
(  fleet  elsewhere  ? 

From  this  glance  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  old 
Kapellmeisters  that  are'  left,  as  well  as  of  the 
newest  species,  it  is  clear  that  not  much  is  to  be 
expected  from  them  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
orchestra.  On  the  contrary  the  initiative  thus 
far  has  always  proceeded  solely  from  the  musi- 
cians themselves,  and  is  very  manifestly  owing  to 
the  new  development  of  technical  virtuosity. 
The  benefit  which  the  virtuosos  of  the  different 
instruments  have  been  to  our  orchestras,  is  unde- 
niable ;  it  would  have  been  complete,  had  the 
Conductors  too  been  what  they  should  have  been 
under  such  circumstances.  The  virtuoso  natur- 
ally grew  up  over  the  heads  of  the  pigtail  re- 
mains of  our  Kapellmeister  period,  the  men  in 
dread  of  losing  their  authority,  the  piano  teachers 
recommended  by  the  maids  of  honor,  &c,  ;  he  in 
the  orchestra  played  then  about  the  same  part 
with  the  prima  donna  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  elegant  Kapellmeister  of  the 
latest  cut  associated  himself  with  the  virtuoso, 
which  in  many  respects  was  not  unbeneficial,  but 
can  only  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  when 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  true  German  musical 
life  shall  be  comprehended  by  these  masters. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
they  owed  their  places,  as  well  as  the  whole  ex- 
istence of  the  orchestra,  to  the  Theatre,  and 
most  of  their  occupations  and  achievements  have 
had  relation  to  the  Opera.  They  had  accord- 
ingly to  understand  the  Theatre,  the  Opera,  and 
so  learn  something  else  besides  mere  music  ;  that 
is,  as  in  Astronomy  there  must  be  the  application 
thereto  of  the  Mathematics,  so  here  the  applica- 
tion of  Music  to  Dramatic  Art.  If  they  had  un- 
derstood these  things  rightly,  namely  Dramatic 
sone;  and  expression,  it  would  have  given  them 
a  new  light  upon  the  rendering  of  the  orchestra, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  the  new  German  instru- 
mental composers.  I  got  my  best  hints  once 
regarding  the  tempi  and  the  delivery  of  Beetho- 
ven's music  from  the  soulful,  surely  accentuated 
sinking  of  the  great  Schroder-Devrient ;  and 
ever  since  that  time,  it  has  been  impossible  for- 
me, for  instance,  to  allow  that  touching  Cadenza 
of  the  oboe  in  the  first  movement  of  the  C'-minor 
S\  mphony  : 


to  be  blown  out  in  the  desperate  way  that  I  had 
always  heard  it ;  indeed  I  now  felt,  ^oing  back 
to  my  new  light  about  this  Cadenza  for  a  start- 
ing  point,  what  an  expression  should  be  given 
also  noon  that  sustained  Fermata 


to  the  Cist  violin  ;  and  from  the  deep  impression, 
which  I  thus  gained  from  these  two  seemingly 
invisible  points,  a  new  and  quickening  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  movement  wis  revealed  tome. 

(To  be  coutinuea). 
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A  Modern  Aladdin— Great    Discovery    of 
Buried  Art  Treasures. 

An  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Dai- 
ly Advertisa;  writing  from  Alliens,  Greece,  May  7, 
relates  the  following  wonderful  discoveries.  If  ii  be 
not  too  late  here  is  n  rare  opportunity  indeed  for  the 
new  I'm. -ion  Museum  of  Fine  Ai ts ' 

I  have  just  rotnrned  from  Ltn-naca,  on  ill"  Island 
of  Cyprus,  where  ]  have  seen  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  extensive  collections  of  Grci  !.  and  !  'i  o  ni 
cian   antiquities   yet   discovered.     General    1-   1'   di 

Cesnola,  who  received  honorable  wounds  i ir  late 

civil  war,  was  rewarded  for  his  bravery    by  President 
Lincoln,  with  the  United  States  Consulate  ;ii  I  ;  puis, 
on  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.     General 
('.  had  been  intere  ted  in  antiquities  previous  to   his 
arrival  at  Cyprus,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
ological  society  in  Turin,  his   native   city.    'Oi 
towards  tin'  close  of  1867,  while  taking;  a  drive   with 
his  family,  he  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at    a   peas- 
ant's house  in  Dali,  the  ancient  [daliuin.     The  peas 
ant  told  hi  in  In-  bad  a  secret  to  divulge.     While  look 
ing  for  mini.'  stones  to  In-  used  in  tie-  constnii  tion  of 
his  house,  In'  had  exhumed   tun   vn    i        A     natives 

an-  forbidden  t nice  excavations  without  n  lirn 

and  as  a  firman  would    cost  more  than  he    was   able 
to  pay,  tin-  peasant  buried  Ins  vases  and  said  not 
As  soon  as  General  I '  saw  them  he  recogni/.i  '1  them 
as  rare  and  beautiful  spet  imcrj  s  of  Pheeuici 
He  hastened  to   obtain  a   firman  from    the    'I  ti 
government,  and  opened  more   than    nine    thousand 

tombs.     The  result  was  a  Iarg Ilection  of  curiosi 

ties,  consisting  of  marble  and  linn 

ucttcs  and  va  i  - ,  ant  iquo  <  Ircck    gl 

crusaders'  and  oriental  arms  and  oniaments  of    gold, 

silver  and  engravi  d  stones.     The;  o  wet  e  t 

posed  of  t'i   the    British  ami    Berlin  museums,   Mr. 

Lepsius  of  Berlin  taking  over  six  hundred  vn  i 

Elated  with  his  success,  the  General  rcsolvi  I  to 
try  one  :  more,     t  Cyprus  is  the  pi.;  r.h  Ve 

nus  is  said  to  hn\  o    emerged  fi  >m  I         - 
dreds  of  temples  were  there  i         iti  d  to  '■■■■■.  •■■ 
Kspei  ially  at  Golgo  rcry  1 

pic,  mentioned  I  ■    I  and  Catull 

gel,  in  Ins  v,  ork  on    I  5  pi  us    i  vol,  i,  p    1-15,  and  \ 
ii,  p.  81 ),  says  that    the   po  ition    o     Gol 
a.     See  also  Smith's  I  Met  ,  ni  tical  G 
Ii  h,.    ol     i  been  ed  thai  the   m 

of  Atieno  is  built    of  the   n  mains   i  I 
temple.     A  few  ycai     since  I  ounl  do   \ 

I  '  ,  ;    I         ,    ' :  A ticnO,    Il 

the  temple,  but  went  aw  aj  without 

object      General  t         da  resoh  c  1  to   m 

trial,     i  >n  the  side    ol   a  l;,il    be    first   I 

After  digging  foi 

which  bad  been  Pho  nician  sud  h  nl  ! 

and  Uoman,  and  were  found 

fare.     ( in  digging  down  si  -.        I  seven  1 

again  tl  e  n  mail  s  of  Phoenician  art       I 

of  the  island  bad  all  chosen    the  - 

cemetery,  only  t!i  it  the  I  Ii  :eks  an  ill 

last,  but  ied  tl  i 

nicians.     < )n  approaching   the  I 

spades  of  Ins  workmen  strut  '.  the 

old    wall  ;  and   lo  1  insid  iround    tl 

valley,  were  lows  ol  statui  i  ol  life 

colossal  statues,  I  i 

in    i  ipti  ins,    and    numerous   votii  ■■ 

sides    ettling  the  po  iti  m  of  at  ci  ml  Gol; 

making  a  contribution   to  history,  G 

mu  cum  of  over  nine  thousand  specimens  of  at 

art,  many  of  them  illustrating  religio  is  fit      ind  do- 
mestic customs. 

II,-  I  is  ovet  tw  i   hundred  pairs  of  gold  eat 
some  of  which  a  gentl  imari  tried  in  vain  to    pui 
lor  Queen  Vietoi  ia  ;  some  oft! 
and  bra     let      tl   it   I   ive   ever    bei  ind 

that  modern  jewellers  have  not  yet  carried  the  art  o 
engraving  to  the  p  lint  it  reai  lied  am 

There  are  also  B;        tine  the 

three  Graces  ;  a    garnet    bead,    boat 
am!  set  in  gold  ;   Pho  niciat  les  ol 

Sappho  and  of  Venus     some  Pin   n  Vssi  ri 

an  Etatues  v 

hundred  pounds  t  ach.    Although  tin 
as  late  as   (1  u   Ii  Inst,  agents  from    '  oth   the    1 1 
and  Berlin  museums  havo  already  been  - 

ises   for   the   completi  n    of  their  colic 
For  a  single  vase  the  <  ieneral  has  ■  ■ 
but  with  a  desitc,  understood    with    difficulty  in    our 
m  ,,  ■  j  gettin     ■-",   that   antiquities   foun  i   togetl  i 
should  remain  together,  he  refuses  to  sell    un! 
purchaser  v.  ill  take  the  lot  entire      To  anj 

irty  i  lei  eral  ( I    mal  es   t1:  t    following    offei      A 
,.  t  to   Cyprus,  t       colli  n,  n    taken 

a  ,i  set  up,  and  the  amount  to  be  pa 
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members  of  this  Bocicty,  I  believe  the  circumstances 
of  tlio  case  have  not  been  liitlierto  fully  understood. 
The  field  has  been  for  the  present  abandoned,  but  not 
with  dishonor,  The  noble  work  has  indeed  been 
laid  upon  the  shelves  cil  our  library  lor  a  brief  period 
of  rest  only— not  lor  its  burial,  as  I  trust  and  believe. 
And  we  should  boar  in  mind,  for  our  consolation, 
that  it  was  not  till  it  had  been  carefully  studied  and 
rehearsed  in  private  rireles  and  in  larger  soeleties  for 
a  period  ol  nearly  two  years  that  the  first  public  per- 
formance of  this  Passion-music  was  ventured  upon 
by  the  famous  Sing -akndemic  of  Berlin  in  1829,  tin- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  Mendelssohn,  and  then 
only  alter  much  hesitation  and  doubt  and  almost  in 
defiance  of  the  predictions  of  such  men  as  Zelter  and 
Marx,  the  elder  Mendelssohn  and  many  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Academy. 

The  preparation  of  the  annals  of  the  society  is 
slowly  but  surely  progressing,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  ready  for  publication  sometime  during  the 
coming  year. 

I  have  before  suggested  the  propriety  of  advancing 
the  standard  of  requirement  in  the  examination  of 
candidates  lor  admission.  The  importance  of  this 
suggestion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  now  more  weighty  than 
ever,  inasmuch  as  the  general  standard  of  musical 
culture  in  the  community  is  year  by  year  progressing, 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  great  masters 
of  choral  composition  is  becoming  more  widely  dif- 
fused, and  an  intelligent  and  educated  public  demands, 
and  should  receive,  a  more  critical  and  careful  ren- 
dering of  such  works  as  it  is  the  province  of  this 
and  kindred  associations  to  perforin.  Already  there 
are  rivals  in  the  field  who  contest  with  us  in  friend- 
ly strife  for  the  palm  of  superiority  in  choral  achieve- 
ments. Very  recently  our  sister  association  in  Sa- 
lem has  given  a  public  performance  of  "  Elijah," 
which  has  elicited  from  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
the  highest  encomiums  of  praise.  Indeed,  for  intel- 
ligent conception  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  com- 
poser, for  brilliant  execution  and  legitimate  and  im- 
pressive effect,  this  effort,  as  a  choral  performance, 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  very  best  that  have  ever 
been  given  in  this  country.  That  a  society  so  young 
in  years  should  acquire  a  reputation  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  which  our  own  association  has  hitherto 
claimed  for  itself  alone  among  the  great  choral  soci- 
eties in  the  land,  is  a  fact  which  calls  for  our  serious 
consideration,  while  at  the  same  time  it  command 
our  admiration  and  respect.  Vt  e  hail  it  as  a  mark  of 
the  artistic  progress  of  the  are.  Wc  extend  to  this 
youthful  association,  and  to  all  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  which  have  recently  sprang  inio  existence 
around  us,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  of  friend- 
ly recognition  and  regard. 

In  conclusion  I  would  allude  in  terms  of  eulogy  to 
the  invaluable  aid  and  cooperation  of  our  excellent 
conductor,  Mr.  Zcrrahn,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  eminent  abilities,  while  he  has 
built  up  for  himself  a  name  now  known  and  honored 
in  this  and  in  other  lands.  To  our  accomplished 
organist,  Mr.  Parker,  our  best  thanks  are  due  for  his 
faithful  attendance  to  the  sometimes  tedious  demands 
of  his  position,  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
he  has  fulfilled  his  responsible  duties,  and  his  uni- 
form kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact. 

Nor  can  I  close  this  part  of  my  report  without  ren- 
dering a  brief  but  heaifeit  tribute  of  affection  to  one 
who  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  joined  with  nic  as 
the  next  highest  officer  in  the  government  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  who  is  now  compelled  by  ill  health,  added 
to  the  pressure  of  oilier  duties,  to  resign.  I  allude  of 
course,  to  our  esteemed  associate,  Mr.  0.  J.  Faxon. 
For  eleven  successive  years  ho  has  received  the  al- 
most unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow  members  for  the 
post  of  Vice-President  of  the  Societv.  For  nine 
years  I  can  personally  testify  to  the  earnest,  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  delicate  and 
important  requirements  of  that  post.  No  more  loyal 
and  deserving  friend  of  the  society,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  ever  been  honored  with  their  confidence  and  re- 
gard. On  retiring  from  his  office  he  cairies  with  him 
the  warm  attachment  and  love  of  every  one  of  his 
associales — of  none  more  cordially  and  sincerely  than 
of  myself.  It.  is  to  such  of  its  tiied  friends  and  ser- 
vants that  the  Society  owes  moie  than  any  poor 
words  of  mine  can  express.  That  the  blessing  of 
heaith  and  happiness  and  prosperity,  in  fullest  meas- 
ure, may  be  gi\en  him  in  his  retirement  from  active 
duly  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  us  all. 

It  only  remains  to  call  to  your  minds  the  fact  that 
the  year  on  which  w-e  arc  about  to  enter  will  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  the  second  of  the  regular  series  of 
Triennial  Festivals,  so  happily  inaugurated  two  years 
since.  Should  it  be  the  intention  id'  the  incoming 
Board  to  continue  these  festivals,  they  will,  without 
doubt,  lose  no  lime  in  taking  such  steps  as  shall  in- 
sure for  it  a  success  exceeding,  if  possible,  that  of 
any  former  achievement  of  the  kind. 


Sincerely  thanking  von,  gentlemen,  for  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  with  which  you  have  performed  your 
duties  and  upheld  the  honor  of  the.  Society  in  the 
year  which  has  just  (dosed,  and  wiih  renewed  wishes 
for  your  prosperity  and  success,  I  most  respectfully 
submit  my  report. 


Ode  for  the  Musical  Dog-Days. s 

*  Meaning,  probably,  the  Jubilee  Season. 
The  "Diogenes"  of  the  London  Musical  Standard 
has  undertaken  to  help  supply  the  enormous  demand 
for  librettos.     In  his  last  contribution  he  says  : 

I  now  therefore  beg  to  republish  portions  of  what 
in  its  day  was  thought  "a  most  admirable  burlesque 
Ode,"  written  in  the  year  1763,  and  alluded  to  in 
"Jones's  Dissertation  on  the  Musical  Instruments  of 
the  Welsh"  (1794).  The  title  of  the  opuscule  in 
question  is  as  follows  : — 

"An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  ^adapted  to  the  ancient 
British  Music:  viz.,  the  Salt  Box.  the  Jews  Harp,  the 
Marrow  Bones  and  Cleavers,  the  Hardy  Gourdy,  $*c. 
With  an  Introduction  giving  some  account  of  these  truly 
British  Instruments :  hy  Bonne!  Thornton  Esquire." 

Cedite  Tibicines  Ttali,  vos  cedite  Galli ; 
Di<*n  iterum  vobis  cedite,  Tibicines. 

Cedite  Tibicines.  vobis  tpr  dico  ;  qnateru'ie. 
Jam  vobis,  dico,  cedite,  Tibicines,  Alex,  lleinsius. 

Translation  of  the  Motto. 
Yield,  yield    ye  Fiddlers,  French,  Italians, 
Yield,  yield.  I  pay  action — Rascallfl.ua; 
One.  two.  three.  Times  I  sav  Fiddlers  give  o'er, 
Tieldye.  I  now  say  Times  1,  2,  3,  4  ! 


Recital  i. 


Stiike    strike,  the  soft  Judaic  Harp, 
Sou  and  sharp. 

By  teeth  coercive  in  firm  durance  kept, 
And  lightly  by  the  volant  finger  swept. 


Air.— 


Buzzing  twangs  the  Iron  Lyre, 
Shrilly  thrilling, 
Trembling  trilling, 

Whizzing  with  the  wav'ring  wire. 


Air 


In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt  box  shall  join, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine, 

With  a  rip  and  a  tap  while  the  hollow  side  sounds. 

Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap  and  with  rattling  rebounds. 

Air  .— 

With  dead,  dull,  doleful,  heavy  hums, 
With  mournful  moans 
And  grievous  groans 
The  sober  Hurdy  Gourdy  thrums. 

[There  is  at  least  as  much  poesy  in  the  seennd 
part,  though  I  think  the  "Buzzing  twangs  the  Iron 
lyre"  is  an  idea  that  very  likely  may  not  be  thought 
to  bo  exceeded.  In  these  anvil  beating  and  cannon 
shooting  times  it  is  a  hint  for  the  resuscitation  of 
which  many  will  doubtless  thank  me.] 

Pakt  II. 
Recitative:— 

With  magic  sounds  tike  these  did  Orpheus'  Lyre, 

Motion,  sense,  and  life  inspire  ; 

When,  as  be  plav'd,  the  listening  flood 

Still'd  its  Loquacious  waves  and  silent  stood  ; 

The  tree--,  swift  hounding,  danced  with  lonsen'd  stumps, 

And  sluggish  stones  caper'd  in  active  jumps. 

Air.— 

Each  ruddy  breasted  P.ohin 
The  concert  bore  a  bob-in, 
And  ev'ry  booting  owl  around; 

The  croaking  frogs, 

The  grunting  hogs. 
All,  all  conspir'd  to  raise  tb.'  enliy'ning  sound; 

Recitative:  — 

Now  to  Cecilia,  hcav'nly  maid, 
Your  loud  united  voices  raise, 
With  solemn  hymns  to  celebrate  her  praise 
Each  instrument  shall  lend  its  Hid. 
The  salt  box  with  clattering  and  clapping  shall  sound 
The  iron  lyre 

Buzzing  twang  with  wav'ring  wire. 
With  heavv  hum 
The  sober  Hurdy  Gourdy  thrum; 
And  the  merry,  merry  marrosv  bones  ring  round. 
*  .  *  #  # 

Dr.  Arne  had  a  benefit  concert  at  "the  little  thea- 
tre in  the  Haymarket,"  where  he  introduced  the  va- 
rious "instruments''  named  in  the  cde,  allotting  to 
each  a  solo  ;  and  the  ode  of  which  portions  have  just 
been  offered  was  the  one  to  which  he  adapted  them. 
Pity  it  is  the  performance  cannot  bo  revived,  of 
course  making  the  most  of  modern  orchestral  re- 
sources and  adding  "additional  accompaniments." 


The  New  Jubilee. 

It  may  perhaps  he  remembered  in  New  York — 
and  it  certainly  is  not  forgotten  in  Boston — that  we 
ventured,  in  a  mild  and  friendly  way,  to  make  one 
or  two  disrespectful  jokes  last  year   about   the   great 


Peace  .,'uhiloe  which  set  the  Hub  of  the  Universe  a 
whirling  in  such  an  insane  and  disorderly  fashion. 
Possibly  it  may  also  he  remembered  that  we  drew 
from  the  vagaries  of  that  insane  week  auguries  of 
much  future  good, — a  revival  of  popular  interest  in 
the  best  kinds  of  choral  music,  an  enthusiasm  for  real 
art,  an  appreciation  of  the  gnat  truth  that  the  people 
need  recreation  quite  as  much  as  they  need  work. 
Our  hopes  are  fulfilled  even  sooner  than  wc  expect- 
ed. A  mania  for  monster  conceits  has  seized  upon 
the  whole  hemisphere.  Frorn.Maine  to  California  the 
people  are  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  song.  Feet 
that  first  lifted  themselves  to  the  measure  of  ihe  can- 
can now  beat  four  font  time  to  the  burden  of  Handel's 
choruses,  and  the  furthest  stretch  of  impropriety 
which  our  young  people  today  allow  themselves  is 
the  Anvil  Chorus,  with  a  hundred  musical  black- 
smiths and  an  electrified  park  of  artillery.  Let  ns 
rejoice  in  the  great  and  glorious  change  without  in- 
quiring too  closely  into  the  agencies  of  our  regenera- 
tion. Bergmann,  Doremus,  Thomas,  Parepa,  have 
all  done  much  in  the  cultivation  of  high  art;  but 
maybe  it  is  Gilmore  after  all,  with  his  hammers  and 
cannon,  and  his  peal  of  hells,  and  his  flaming  en- 
thusiasm, whom  we  must  hail  as  the  apostle  of  the 
new  musical  revival. 

The  New  York  Jubilee  has  begun,  so  be  sure,  with 
an  inordinate  amount  of  brag  ;  but  that  is  an  imper- 
fection which  we  are  bound  to  pardon.  We  are 
used  to  making  allowances  for  programme-eloquence, 
and  if  we  are  promised  ten  we  have  learned  to  be 
content  with  five.  Architects  may  wonder  how 
twenty-two  thousand  spectators  are  to  be  crowded  in- 
to a  building  which,  with  all  the  proposed  additions, 
will  hardly  hold  ten  thousand.  Musicians  may  mar- 
vel at  the  promise  of  three  thousand  singers  in  a  city 
where  chorus  sinning  is  so  shamefully  neglected  as 
it  is  in  New-York.  Experts  may  open  their  eyes  a 
little  at  the  "  superlatively  distinguished  "  and  "  un- 
approachably excellent"  solo  artists  (all  of  the  very 
first  rank),  whose  names  fill  a  list  as  long  as  the 
scroll  of  Leporello  ;  and  we  will  not  deny  that  the 
unregenerate  may  smile  at  the  announcement  of  a 
quartet  from  "Martha"  with  a  triple  Nancy  and  a 
five-barrel  Plunkett.  But  why  should  we  haggle 
adout  trifles  ?  One  does  not  call  for  filet  aux  cham- 
pignons at  a  barbecue. 

Beethoven,  perhaps,  if  he  had  his  way,  would  keep 
his  birthday  (when  it  comes)  in  a  rather  different 
style  ;  but  what  has  Beethoven  to  do  with  this  affair 
except  to  lend  it  his  name,  and  have  maybe  a  day  in 
bis  'lonor  smuggled  into  the  programme  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  ?  When  we  ask  for  "Hail  Columbia" 
must  we  be  answered  by  the  Symphony  in  D  minor? 
For  our  part,  we  are  quite  satisfied  both  with  the 
promises  and  the  prospects.  We  know  at  any  rate 
that  we  shall  hear  the  best  chorns  and  the  best  or- 
chestra in  America.  We  kno-v  that  all  the  opera 
singers  in  the  country,  coming  down  in  one  fell 
swoop,  will  leach  us  {if  thev  do  not  quarrel  too  much 
with  one  another)  something  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  It  is  a  heavenly  outlook  which  even  the 
superstitions  smoke  of  possible  cannon  cannot  wholly 
obscure.  Must  we  be  angry  then  with  a  little  hum- 
bug, and  take  to  measuring  benches  in  the  Rink  and 
counting  noses  anions  the  chorus  ?  It  is  wiser  far  to 
throw  np  our  hats  and  shout  "glory  !" — to  set  our- 
selves diligently  to  work  proving  that  the  New  York 
Festival  is  almost  as  big  and  as  good  as  the  famous 
Festival  of  Boston,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over  to  get 
up  another  which  shall  he  bicger  and  better  than  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  seen. —  Tribune  June  4. 


How  thet  do  Honor  to  Beethoven  in  New 
York.  The  following,  in  all  the  newspapers,  is 
worth  preservation  as  a  curiosity  : 

DHOGEAMME  OF  THE 

CEXTEXXIAL    JVirSiCAL,    FESTIVAL. 

Monday.  June  13;  Tuesday  June  14  :  Wednesday,  June  15: 
Thursday,  June  10  ;  Friday  June  17;  and  Saturday  June 
13. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  13. 

GRAND  INAUGURAL  PROGRAMME. 

Part  First. 

SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR REETHOYEW 

THE  GREAT  CLASSIC  ORCHESTRA. 
THREE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY    SELECTED    IN- 
STRUMENTALISTS. 
GRAND  ARIA  AND  CHORALE. 

"Infiammatus,"  Stnbat  Mater ROSSINI. 

MADAME  PAREPA-ROSA, 

THE   ENTIRE  GRAND  COMBINED  CHORUS. 

THE  ORGAN  and  the  GREAT  ORCHESTRA. 

GRAND  CHORALE. 

"For  He  the  Lord  Our  God" MENDELSSOHN. 

THE    ENTIRE    GRAND    COMBINED    CHoRUS, 
THE  ORGAN  and  the  GREAT  ORCHESTRA. 

Part  Second. 
GRAND  OTERTURE,  "OBERON". 


..YON   WEBER. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,   JUNE   18,   1870. 
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THE  ENTIRE  OlIFtT  ORCHESTRA  of 

FIVE  HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY  VIRTUOSI, 

UIMNIi  ARTA,  Cornet  Obligate, 

"LET  THE  IlltUiHT  3ERAPIIIM"         HANDEL 

MADAME  PAREPA-ROSA 

AND 

MR.  M.  ARIUK'RLE. 

GRAND  CHORUS    "HALLELUJAH" HANDEL. 

THE  COMBINED  CHORAL  SOCIETIES,  the 

GREAT  ORCHESTRA  and  the  ORGAN. 

(IRANI)  PATRIOTIC  FINALE. 

"THE  STAR  SPANGLED  MANNER" 

MADAME    I'ARI'I'A  HOSA 

THE  ENTIRE  CHORAL  SOCIETIES.  CHOIRS  AND 

GRAND    CUOR1  S. 

THE  GREAT  ORCHESTRA. 

THE  MILITARY  HANDS. 

THE  DRUM  CORPS,  and 

THE  ELECTRIC  ARTILLERY. 

CONDUCTORS, 
CARL  BERGMAN,  CAUL  /.ERRAIIN, 

MAX   MARETZEK,  CARL  ROSA 

Dr.  JAMES   RE'  II  and 

V    S.  GILMORE. 

The    ahore    proRrnninie,    Heleered     no     the    inailffurnl   pre- 
ffrnninio,  pri'fipfits  all    thp  oondurtors  —  t b r*    Great    Choral    Or- 

conization  and  the.  Great  Orchestra— with  a  fitting   Patriotic 
Finale. 

Admission  for  thle  occasion One  Dollar. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  14. 

GRAND  OPERATIC,  CHORAL    AMI 

ORCHESTR  U.  PROGRAMME. 

Part   First. 

SELECTIONS   PKOM   THE 

SECOND  SYMPHONY     RKKTHOI  I  N 

THE  GRAND  CENTBNNIAL    FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA, 

"THANKS  HE  TO  GOD"    [MENDELSSOHN), 

BY  THE   OH  AM'  CHOR  \\.  SOCIETIES 

THE  (IRANI)  ORCHESTRA  .AND    COLISEUM    ORGAN 

Rienzl  Orerture Wagner. 

GRAND  OPERA  ENSEMBLE. 

II,  TROVATOHF         VERM 

Miss  CLAEA  LOUISE  KELLOQ 

an  Leonore 
MRS.  HOWARD  PAUL 

na  Azuccna. 
SIGNOR  P    BRIGNOL] 

as  Manrico. 
SIGNOR  PETRELL1 

nv  Counl  <li  Luna. 

GRAND  ARIA  SOPRANO,  Duo  TENOR   and  SOPRANO 

nn.l  Finale  "I  the  Firpt   Act 

DUO  i  ( IV  lit  VLTO  and  TENOR,  AND 

"THE    MISERERE  " 

THE  COMBINED  CHORUSES  OF  THE   I'Ml.l  AN 

AND  GERM  AN  OPERA  COMPANIES 

THE  COLISEUM  ORG  AN    \\'l>    I  III'  OR  IMi 

ORCHESTRA 

Part  Second. 
ROBESPIERRE.  1  ITTOl  I  . 

With  the  "MARSEILLAISE"  instrumented   for    the   en- 
tire 111!  ASS  and  REED   BANDS, 
THE  GRAND    FESTIA  U,  ORCHESTRA 

i\n 
THE  COMBINED  Mil  ITARY    BANDS 

Grand  Duo,  "MASANIELLO" .Auber. 

SignorCU    LEI  ItANC 

SignorG    REYNA 

Srand  Trie,  '-WILLI  AM  TELL" Rossini. 

Si»nOrCI]     LEFRANC as   Arno   I 

Signor  0     RE)  M         as  Tell. 

Air  JOSEPH  HERMANS  „..  Walter. 

Gran.l  Quintet  and  Finale,  MARTHA Von    Flotow 

M IRTH A 
Miss  Caroline  I ;  n  ■  1 1  in.:.-  BERNHARD, 
Miss  ROSE  II  ER8EH, 

Miss  ISABEL!  A   AC  ''I  II  01  II, 
Miss  ROSA   COOK, 

Madam  BERTHA  .1011  ANN-EN 
N  VNCY 
Mrs.  ZELDA   HARRISON-SEGUIN, 

Mile,  FRIDA  DE  GEBELE, 

Mile.  SOPHIE  DZII      1 
LIONEL 
Mr.  WILLI  AAI  CASTLE, 

Mr.  THEODORE  II  ABELMAN, 

Signer  FRANCISCO  FILLIPT, 

Signor  B,  A]  ISSAM1LLIANI, 
Sienor  W    LOTTI. 
PLDNKET. 
Mr.  S    c    CAMPBELL, 

Mr    HENRI   DRAYTON, 
Siguor  PETREEI.I. 

Signor  G    RM  N  \. 

Sisnor   AH    R  ANIimi.fi, 
with  the  combined  flRAND  choruses  OF  THE  KALIAN. 
ENGLISH,  AND  GERMAN  OPERA  COMPANIES,  Bustained 
by  the  GRAND  ORCHESTRA. 

GRAND    CnOR  MS 

"Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Work." 

Haydn. 
TnH  ENTIRE  COMBINED  CHORAL  SOCIETIES, 
GREAT  ORCHESTRA   AND  ORG  AN 

GALOP.  •'JUBILEE  '  MABETZEK. 

The  Great  Orchestra 

AND 

The  Military  Bands. 

The  foregoing  programme  prt-onts  l,v  fur  the  preatest  num- 
ber ol  reeopnized  stars  and  artists  which  have  ever  been  as- 
sembled iinl  presented  on  one  occasion,  b  Lri-tlo-r  with  the 
entire  combined  choral  societies,  the  combined  choruses,  the 
great  orchestra  and  the  military  bands. 

The  price  ot  admission  lor  this  occasion  will  be 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  14. 
FIRST  GRAND  ORATORIO 


HAYDN "S  ORATORIO. 

"THE  CREATION." 
Madame  Parepa-Roea, 

Mr    H    Nordblom. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 
A  ml  ilir  S*'Ic<*ic'fl  Oratorio  Societies, 
numbering  over 

Two  Thoii*:nif]  A'oireit, 
AMni»(<-<l   by  llu-  CoI9*Riini  Or    nn  jiinl 

lIlO    Io:mii!     (  I  rriir.l  |;|  . 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  June  15. 

PROGRAME  r«R  THE  .MILLION. 

All     ihi-     Mu-ir.-il     KIpibi'-ciIm    of   (he    FcstiTal 
Combined* 

GREAT   I)AV  of 

National.  Patriotic.  Popular  ant    Classical 
Selections,  under  the  direction  of 

Mr.  P.  S    Gilmore 
THE  RENOWNED  projector  nf  THE 
National  Pca"e  Jubilee. 
Tn  rccordBnce  with  a  general  desire   Mr.   Gilmore  will 
produce 

Verdi's  Famous  Anvil  Chnr-is, 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  1  other 

Popular  pieces,  n.  performed  at  the 
Peaee  Jubilee     also, 
Jullien's  Quadrille  of  All   Nations, 
Introducing  the  hymns  ot  England.  Prance,  Russia, 
Prussia,    Amerien,  nti  l    other    Nationalities,  Full 
Chorus  Grand  Orchestra,  Coliseum  Or^in,  Mil- 
itary   Bands,    Drum    Corps.    Anvil    Company, 
Bell  Chimes,  Cannon  and  other  acnompanii 

Mr.  Gilmore's  Popular  Procramme  ' 

will  also  Include  tl lehrnted  Overture  to  William  Tell, 

o-t  Martyres  ;  sl-o  Gounod's  Ave  Maria       th 
obligato  for 

One  ITundred  Violinists, 
and  will  present  the  l   the   entire 

combined  eties.     Early  publication  of  all  the  num- 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,    JUNE  15. 
S nl  Grand  Oratorio, 

Selections  from 

THE  FIFTH  SYMPHONY—  Beethoven. 
MENDE1  -'-"IIS  S 
Grand  Oratorio, 

Ml:]. ill. 

Madame  Parepa-R 

Miss  Nettie  Sterling. 

Mr.  Win.  Ca9tle 

Mr.  M.  W    Whitney, 
and 
Tho  Handel  and  Haydn  Sompty  of  Boston. 
nnmberin  r  for  thii 
Upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Voices. 
Tho   very    High     Reputation  of  tins    Society 
o  .-nl  ill;  the  ant!  :lp  coo  •    |, 

foi  ind  artistic  performance   ofthi  Great  Oratorio  w 
can  by  - 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  10,  1870. 

Gre   t     Beeth    yen    Matinee 
Selections  from  Ins  Grentost  Works 
I-'i  r    f  ho    Cnmbi  nod    Chora] 

Tin'  Grand  Chorus  ot'  A  r 
The  Most   Emi  nent  Soli  i  ■  I   . 
The  Great  Orchestra,  the  Or -an. 
selection."    from    Mount  of  Olives,  Fideho  rin  I  the 
Ninth  Symphony. 

[tii  worthy  of    rem  irk  that  al 
Atnoi ,    i  have  all  the  eli  which    this  i 

wri  '■■  I o  io. mi. in.,  l   a  ui,..  . 

the  0]  the  0  abination,  and 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  10. 

P  trt  I. 

Grand  Operatir- 

Choral  and  Miscellaneous 

Programme. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17. 
Grand  Oratorio  Matinee. 
Handel's  Great  Oratorio, 

Madame  Tarepa-Rosa 


The  Messiah. 


.in  d 


The  Selected  Oratorio  Societies, 
numbering  over 

Two  Thousand  Voices, 
assisted  by  the  Coliseum  Organ  and 

Tho  Great  Orchestra. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  17. 
Grand    Operatic,    Choral,    and    Miscellaneous    Tro- 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18 

Tenth  and  Last  Festival  Concert. 

Selections  from  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Five  Thousand  Sabbath  School  Children, 
aud  Grand  National  Finale, 
with 
Eight  Thousand  Voices, 
The  Children.  The  Combined  Choral 
Societies.  The  Great  Orchestra. 
The  Drum  Corns,  The  Military  Bands, 

The  Organ  and  The  Electric  Battery. 

notice  —The  Selections  of  tin-  Soloists,  th-  madrigals  and 
the  numbers  ol  th-  Military  Bands  are  not  yi  t  ad  le  I 
foregoing  programme. 


us  it  %  bro;t  1). 


London. 

Rotal  Ttm.tax  Opera.  The  revival  of  Cheru- 
bim's fine  Opera,  "Medea"  with  Mile.  Tietjens  ns 
the  heroine,  deserves  honorable  mention,  if  only  as  a 
prool  that  the  lessees  of  tins  establishment  desire  (hat 
the  classical  minority  of  the  audience  shall  occasion- 
ally have  a  treat  to  themselves  I'r  Gunz's  Jason, 
loo,  nmst  be  praised  as  a  really  excellent  perform- 
ance of  a  most  exacting  part  ami  we  sincerely  hope 
that,  in  the  present  dearth  of  tenors,  so  reliable  ami 
conscientious  an  artist  will  not  >"■  lost  -iL'hr  of  in  fu- 
ture seasons,  especially  when  such  work*  as  "Fide- 
Iio"  anil  "Medea"  are  presented.  Rossini's  "Bar- 
biere"  introduced  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  for  the  first 
time  this  season  in  tin'  part,  of  Rosina,  and  Si, .nor 
Mario,  after  a  two  year's  absence,  in  that  of  Count 
Almavi'va.  How  the  former  san^  and  acted,  ami  how 
the  latter  acted  and  sang,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  ; 
■  it  to  say  that  liMth  artists  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  Mme  Patti  has  also  appeared  in  "La 
Sonnambnla"  ami  "Marta,"  th'*  liousa  being  nn  each 
in  crammed  to  the  ceiling.  In  the  last  named 
Opera  Signor  Qrio  made  a  successful  debut  as    ! 

giving  the  whole  of  tho  music  with   much  efFeet, 

ami  L'aininLr  nn  enthusiastic  encore  for  "M'appari." 

Mile.    Pauline  Lucca,   as    Margin  "(a,   in    Gounod's 

'  "  and  Leon         in  "La  Fa>  ■  ■[  ita/'  has   been 

c  1  with  a  cordial  welcome  ;  and   we  may  also 

gay  that  in  tho  latrer  work   Si^-nor    Mario   san<_r  much 

of  the  music  of   /  i  least    with  a  style,  if 

imt  with    a  voice,   which  no  tenor  can  equal.     The 

I  M     Vmh  ■  ise  Thomas's  "Hamlet"  has 

<:jii'ir  Cotogni  an    opportunity  of  displaying 

powers,  in    tin1  principal   character,    with   which  few 

persons  had,  wc  believe,    credited   him;  hut  "Hnm- 

i  no  favorite  of  ours,  ami  Mile.  Sessi's  Ophelia 

did  not  make  us  like  it  any  better.     Why  should  this 

really  clever    *  >calist  attempt  to  bo   so  versatile. — 

M .      Timet    J 

Ditum   Laxi   —Meyerbeer's  Opera,    "Roberto  il 
Diavolo,"  has    been   an    extraordinary  attraction  nt 
establishment  during  the  past  month,  tin-  exquis- 
jing  of  Mile.  on,  in   the  part  of 

i         enabling  the  majority  ol   the  opera  frequenters 
those  who  remember  Jenny  Lind  in  the  same 
ter— to  -it  with  the  utmost  enjoyment  through 
'-.  which,  with  its  many  beauties,  certainly  con- 
lullcsl  music.     As  M<ir- 
n  Gouni   I's  "Faust,"   .Mil-'.  Nil—on  has  also 
created   a    legitimate  effect;  am!   we  have   nn   doubt 
that  those  two  Operas  will  continue  to   command  the 
gi   :i'.    ■  ..       ■■-        nf  tho  sea«on.     We  tun-:  also  re- 
cord the  snccesG  >  f  Mme.  Volpini  as  /"'/    / 
in  Flotow's  <  tpera,  "Marta,  '  a  part  admirably  suited 
tno  voice  ami  facile  exccnl    m     I    e 
"  i  ber'a  "Abu  Hassan,"  and  Mozai  t's 
"L'Oca  del  Cairo,"  on    the   Bame   evening   was   an 
event  nf  tho  utmost  interest  to  real  music  lovers  ;  al- 
s,  as  might  he  expected  :ted  hut  few 

of  the  general  |  tiblie,  who  rather  go  to  hear  singci  i 
than  works  Weber's  Operetta  could  scarcely  satis- 
fy those  who  .■  v . ;  ecte  '  to  hour  a  specimen  of  its  corn- 
latest  style.  Founded  upon  tho  well-known 
storv  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  the  libretto  gives 
lent  bustling  music,  of  which 
Weber  [who  was  but  twenty  four  years  of  n:e  when 
he  composed  it)  has  amply  availed  himself.  Through- 
out the  work  the  music  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
situation,  and  although  we  can  scai   ■  ?ine  that 

1  ipera  will  become  a  si  rite   al  this  estab- 

lishment, there  is  no  question  that  the  lessee  has  well 
earned  the  thanks  of  all  musicians  by  producing  it. 
"L'Oca  del  Cairo,"  although  having  all  the  effect  of 
a  perfect  composition,  was  left  by  Mozart  in  an  un- 
finish  d  state  Portions  of  other  incomplete  Operas, 
by  the  same  composer,  were  afterwards  auhloil  ;  ami 
etto,  rewritten  by  MM.  Victor  Wilder  ami 
mtin,  is  ih->-  version  which  is  now  used.  Much 
of  the  music  of  this  work  is  nearly— we  might,  indeed, 
say  fully — equal  to  that  in  either  "Le  .V'//c,"  or 
"I  >oti    Giovanni,"    the  pecially,  containing 

much  of  the  wondrous  power  shown  in  these  two  r  ' 
eras.  Considering  the  amount  of  genius  which  the 
oompo^or  has  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  this  sim- 
ple subject,  it  seems  incredible  that  such  music  «hou!d 
have  remained  so  long  unknown  ;  but  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  apathy  of  the  public  towards  what 
is  really  good,  we  doubt  whether  oven  this  excellent 
revival  will  have  the  elToct  of  permanently  placing 
''L'Oca  del  <  'airo"  amongst  the  establishe  1  works  of 
its  composer.  In  "Abu  Hassan,"  the  principal  parts 
were  most  efficiently  filled  by  Mme,  Trebelli-Beitmi, 
who  received  an  unanimous  encore  for  her  artistic 
rendering  of  the  song,  "<  >  Fatima" — Mme.  Monbelli, 
Mme.  Corsi,  Mile.  Briani,  Signori  Castelli,  Uaguer 
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and  Trevero.  "L'Ocn  del  Cairo"  introduced  a  young 
singor,  Mile.  Pauline  Lowitzky,  wlio  mnilo  so  favor- 
able :hl  impression  by  her  thoroughly-trained  vocali- 
zation and  prepossessing  manner  as  to  lend  us  to 
hope  that  she  may  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
company'  The  other  characters  were  assigned  to 
Mine.  Sinico,  Mine.  Corsi,  Signori  Gassier,  Gardoni, 
Trevero  and  Mr.  Lyall,  all  of  whom  proved  their 
reverence  for  the  composer  by  singing  their  very  best 
on  the  occasion. — Ibid. 

OitATOltio  Concerts — The  ninth  and  closing 
concert  of  the  season  took  place  on  Wednesday,  when 
the  programme  included  Mendelssohn's  Lutyesnnq 
and  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony.  The  associa- 
tion of  two  such  master-pieces  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, and  formed  a  grand  climax  to  an  interest- 
ing series.  The  performance  was  generally  efficient, 
especially  in  the  Eohge&ang,  which,  appeared  to  have 
had  the  advantage  of  more  preparation  and  rehearsal 
than  the  symphony.  The  solo  vocalists  were  Mme. 
Lemmens  Sherrington,  Miss  Sinclair,  Mr.  Cummings, 
and  Ilerr  Carl  Stcpan.  Mr.  Barnby  conducted 
with  his  usual  judgment  and  care  ;  and  his  capital 
choir  did  good  service  in  the  choral  movements  of 
both  works. 

The  series  of  concerts  just,  terminated  commenced 
on  December  8,  with  Handel's  Detlinqen  Te  Dcum 
and  Acis  and  Galatea — both  for  the  first  time  with 
Mendelssohn's  additional  accompaniments — which 
were  followed  by  the  Messiah,  and  Seasons,  Jephthak, 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solenm's,  Boch's  Passion  Music, 
Elijah,  Mr.  Biirnby's  RebeJcah,  and  Alexander's 
Feast. 

Philharmonic  Society — Spohr's  symphony, 
The  Power  of  Sound,  to  adopt  a  misnomer  even  more 
expressive  than  the  rightful  title — was  played  at  this 
society's  fifth  concert  on  Monday  last,  and  again 
asserted  itself  as  the  masterpiece.  There  are  rea- 
sons in  plenty  why  the  symphony  should  not  be  pop- 
ular. It  is  full  of  melody,  and  of  the  charm  arising 
from  refined  treatment  ;  moreover  it  illustrates  a 
theme  that  appeals  to  every  heart.  The  work  was 
heard  on  Monday  with  unflagging  attention,  and  a 
generally  good  performance  presented  it  under  favor- 
able, if  not  the  most  favorable,  conditions.  Beetho- 
ven's second  symphony  (in  D)  is  too  well  known 
even  for  such  general  remarks  as  the  foregoing. 
There  was  room  for  improvement  in  the  execution  of 
certain  passages ;  but  this  is  usually  the  ease  with 
one  or  other  of  the  symphonies  at  the  Philharmonic 
concerts,  and  it  arises,  we  presume,  from  want  of 
time  tor  adequate  rehearsal. 

The  concerto  was  Weber's  in  E  flat  for  piano,  a 
work  rarely  heard,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  overshad- 
owing popularity  of  the  Concert  stiicJc,  which  seems  to 
monopolize  all  the  attention  pianists  are  able  to  give 
its  author.  The  concerto  in  R  flat  is  Weber's  second, 
and  was  written  at  various  times  during  the  years 
1811-12.  It  ranks,  therefore,  in  chronological  order 
soon  after  Abu  Hassan,  and,  like  that  little  opera,  il- 
lustrates the  master's  less  characteristic  style.  That 
it  is  a  work  of  great  merit  we  cannot  say  ;  at  the 
same  time  its  claims  to  an  occasional  hearing  are  un- 
deniable. The  pianist  was  Herr  Pauer,  who  sug- 
gests the  thought  that,  amid  the  incessant  demands 
made  by  a  London  season  upon  artists  of  eminence, 
it  is  barely  possible  for  them  to  do  justice  to  their 
fame  when  the  work  in  hand  requires  careful  prepara- 
tion. Under  all  circumstances,  however,  Herr  Pauer 
shows  himself  a  genuine  artist,  and  the  recall  he  ob- 
tained was  a  due  recognition  of  merit.  Tne  over- 
tures were  Meyerbeer's  Slrmnsee  and  Mozart's  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  widely  contrasted  examples  of  composers 
who  have  had  very  little  in  common.  That  the  au- 
dience heard  Mozart  with  delight,  and  Meyerbeer 
with  curious  interest,  need  not  be  said.  As  regards 
Struensee,  however,  we  mav  question  if  it  appears 
to  advantage  out.  of  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the 
composer.  Mile.  Orgeni,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  company  some 
time  ago,  sang  the  great  scena  from  Oer  Freischiitz, 
and  Donizetti's  "  Ardon  gl'ineensi  "  (flute  obbliqato 
capitally  played  by  Herr  Svensden)  so  as  to  obtain 
considerable  applause.  Mr.  Santley  also  appeared, 
his  selections  being  Spohr's  "  Di  militari  onori,, 
(Jessonda)  and  "  Nou  piu  andiai,"  botii  done  per- 
fectly. 

New  Philharmonic. — The  fourth  of  these  enter- 
tainments took  place  in  St.  James's  Hall  last  Wed- 
nesday week,  when  the  following  selec;ion  of  music 
was  performed : — 

Overture,  "Her  Wassertrager" Cherubim, 

Aria,  "0  niio  Fernando"  (  La  Favorita) Donizetti. 

Concerto  In  A  minor,  Violin. Spohr. 

Aiii,  "lii  qui  io  vedo'i  (I/Africnine) Meyerbeer. 

Symphony  in  E  fiat Beethoven. 

Rondo.  Tianoforte  and  Orchestra,  "La  Rctour  de  Lon- 
dres" tl  ummel . 


A  rin,  "Veilrni  eiirino". Mozart. 

Variations,  Violin P.iR&nim. 

A  rin,  "l.o  Vallon" Gouuod. 

Symphony,  "Finale  of  the  Jupiter" Mozart. 

The  Allinnrnni  speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Limpus's  orato- 
rio, The  Prodigal's  Return: 

"The  composer  is  an  amateur  clergyman,  who 
holds  the  post  of  Minor  ( 'anon  at  St.  George's  f  Ihap- 
cl,  Windsor.  We  will  not  counsel  the  Rev,  H.  P. 
Limpus  to  inwardly  digest  the  proverb,  'No  sutor,' 
&C.,  because  it  is  evident  that  he  has  ability  enough 
to  warrant  a  use  of  the  pen.  But  there  is  music  and 
music — psalm  tunes  and  oratorios  for  example  ;  and 
our  advice  to  Mr.  Limpus  is — avoid  the  latter,  since 
it  can  only  result  in  much  wasted  labor,  and  more, 
disappointment.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  the  libretto  of  a  work  not  likely  to  occupy  much 
attention  ;  hut  we  mav  say  that  the  story  is  treated  in 
a  clumsy  fashion.  Certain  verses  are  taken  from  the 
parable  ;  and  upon  each  is  hung  a  string  of  reflec- 
tions. The  narrative  itself  is  smothered  under  this 
load  of  moralizing,  and  becomes,  at  best,  of  secon- 
dary concern.  Whether  such  an  arrangement  be 
right  or  wrong  the  reader  may  safely  be  left  to  de- 
cide for  himself.  The  music  is  for  the  most  part  cor- 
rectly and  agreeably  written,  and  shows  an  easy  pro- 
duction of  commonplace  melody.  This  is  nearly  all 
we  can  urge  in  its  favor.  In  the  matter  of  original 
invention  and  independent  thought  the  work  is  sadly 
wanting.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr. 
Limpus  appears  to  have  copied  Handel  assiduously, 
only  drawing  a  line  at  the  actual  reproduction  of  the 
great  master's  themes.  If  it  were  worth  while,  we 
could  bring  forward  example  upon  example  of  this  ; 
but  it  is  not  worth  while,  and  we  refrain.  Let  us, 
however,  ask  what  is  the  use  of  producing  such  tamo 
and  colorless  music  in  the  days  when  the  great  mas- 
ters are  known  and  admired  by  everybody.  Orato- 
rios like  The  Prodigal's  Return  have  not  the  ghost  of 
a  chance  ;  and  their  sure  fate  is  speedy  forgetfulness 
— a  fate  the  composers  should  look  upon  as  merci- 
ful." 

St.  Petersburg!!. — A  subscription  is  being  got 
up  to  erect  at  Smolensk  a  monument  to  the  well- 
known  Russian  composer,  Michael  Nieholajewitsch 
Glinka,  born  at  the  village  of  Nowospask,  in  the 
Jelna  district  of  the  Smolensk  Government,  and  died 
the  3rd  February,  1857,  at  Berlin.  His  opera,  Lift 
for  the  Czaar'was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  on  the  27th  November,  1836,  and  his 
other  opera,  Russian  and  Ludini/la,  on  the  27th  No- 
vember, 1842. 

Florence.  Herr  Hans  von  Biilow  lias  returned 
from  Berlin.  He  will  shortly  carry  out  a  project  he 
has  long  cherished,  namely — the.  formation  of  a  per- 
manent "Sinfonie-Capelle,"  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
popular  orchestral  concerts.  The  first  of  such  con- 
certs will  be  given  in  the  Teatro  Principe  Umberto, 
and  the  programme  thus  constituted  :  "Jubel  Ouver- 
ture,"  C.  M.  von  Weber;  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
Mozart  ;  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Beethoven  ;  Overture 
to  Struensee,  Meyerbeer ;  "Reapers'  Chorus,"  from 
Prometheus,  Liszt;  and  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Beet- 
hoven. 
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This  is  "  Jubilee  "  season  ;  and  music  having  run 
its  quiet,  modest  course  in  the  usual  way  of  Art, 
this  summer  month  so  far  is  given  over  to  the  noisy 
echoes,  here  and  there,  of  last  year's  great  Peace  Jubi- 
lee, Monster  Concerts,  Choral  Festivals,  Beethoven 
Centennial  Celebration  in  New  York  (with  Gilmore 
guns  and  anvils,  Verdi  Miserere,  steam  Calliope, 
and  all  tho  modern  improvements  which  may  bo  sup- 
posed to  interest  the  great  composer  who  had  grown 
already  deaf  to  his  own  music, — of  which,  however, 
one  whole  Symphony  and  extracts  from-  others  .tie 
included  in  the  programme,  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  great  splurge  has  anything  to  do  with  Beetho- 
ven!). The  New  York  affair,  we  suppose,  will  be 
over  by  the  time  this  appears ;  and  we  may  then 
gather  up  the  elements  of  some  light  impression  of 
it  after  the  smoke    and  dog-day  heat  and  flurry  have 


been  cleared  away.  Meanwhile  we  copy  on  an  oilier 
page  the  ingeniously  grandiloquent  and  swelling 
Programme  of  the  week,  which  doubtless  has  been 
mollified  in  some  particulars.  We  wonder  if  the 
words  "Grand,"  "Complete  Combined  Grand," 
"  ( irand-Popular-Classical-Patriotic-National,"  &c. 
were  ever  reiterated  so  many  times  in  one  bill  of 
fare  !  Such  incense  must  be  most  acceptable  to  Beet" 
hoven,  as  well  as  such  an  array  of  Conductors  re- 
presenting widely  separate  spheres  of  music,  and  of 
Italian,  German,  English  opera  singers,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  all  so  distinguished  for  their  deep 
sympathy  with  the  spiiit  of  Beethoven  and  high  Ger- 
man Art ! 

But  the  explanation  of  it  is,  that  the  same  restless, 
enterprising  class  of  spirits  who  got  up  the  Boston 
Jubilee,  exists  also  in  New  York  and  in  all  the  great 
commercial  cities,  always  eager  to  be  doing  things  on 
a  stupendous  scale  ;  and  they  must  needs  imitate,  if 
possible  surpass  (which  they  will  not  do),  the  great 
example  of  a  year  ago.  The  Centennial  year  of 
Beethoven  is  only  seized  upon  to  give  it  color,  and 
just  enough  of  his  music  introduced  to  save  appear-- 
ances.  The  fact  that  this  festival  is  not  given  at  the 
season  of  the  master's  birthday  (December  17),  is  no 
fair  ground  of  criticism  ;  the  celebrations  in  many  of 
the  German  cities,  even  in  his  own  Vienna,  are  an- 
nounced for  various  weeks  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  For  it  is  quite  as  significant,  perhaps  even 
more  so,  to  make  a  centennial  year  of  it,  letting  the 
chorus  of  the  world's  debt  to  the  great  Musician  echo 
from  land  to  land  throughout  the  summer.  Besides, 
the  summer  season  is  the  most  convenient  for  great 
gatherings  ;  then  distinguished  artists  are  the  most 
available.  Doubtless  all  this  will  not  prevent  a  great 
many  less  pretention',  more  sincere  and  genuine  mu- 
sical commemorations  on  the  actual  centennial  birth- 
day next  December. — The  New  York  festival  will  be 
neither  all  bad,  nor  all  good.  In  spite  of  much  dis- 
play of  vanity  and  mutually  jostling  egotisms,  there 
will  be  some  fine  manifestations  of  high,  noble  Art. 
The  performance  of  Elijah  by  our  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  all  armed  and  eager  for  the  fray,  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  a  redeeming  feature ;  for  doubtless  we 
shall  hear  that  they  have  done  their  best,  and  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  to  solo  artists,  and  especially 
the  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  giving  of  whole 
works— three  Oratorios — is,  so  far,  the  taking  of  a 
higher  ground  than  that  of  last  year's  Jubilee, — of 
course  only  possible  within  more  limited  dimensions. 
And  the  great  orchestra  New  York  can  furnish,  with 
Carl  Bergmann  for  Conductor,  promises  well  for 
Symphony  and  Overture  ;  while  as  to  solo  singing, 
is  not  Parepa  in  herself  a  host ! 

Smaller  Jubilee  echoes,  great  for  their  several  lo- 
calities, have  occurred  in  various  New  England  cen- 
tres of  population,  such  as  Springfield,  New  Bedford, 
&c,  and  other  festivals  of  like  kind,  taking  mainly 
the  character  of  choral  mass  meetings,  with  some- 
what of  an  educational  view,  are  to  he  held  here  and 
there  during  the  summer.  That  at  Springfield  took 
place  last  week  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The 
chorus  singers  of  the  surrounding  towns  were  theie. 
Parepa  was  there  ;  Gilmore  was  there  with  guns  and 
drums,  but  not  it  seems,  with  anvils  ;  Mrs.  II.  M. 
Smith,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  and  other 
solo  singers;  Mr.  Arbuckle,  with  his  cornet;  Dr. 
James  Pech,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Whiting,  the  organ- 
ist, &c.  The  Republican  likens  the  programme  of 
the  first-day  to  "  an  entertaining  volume  in  substan- 
tial covers  ;"  that  is,  it  consisted  of  a  light  and  varied 
miscellany  introduced  and  followed  by  a  great  cho_ 
rus  (Mendelssohn's  "  Thanks  be  to  God  "  and  Ros. 
sini's  Injlammatus — the  former  conducted  by  Mr, 
Whiting,  the  latter  of  course  by  the  inflammable  P. 
S.  G.)  These  were  the  upper  and  under  crusts  of 
the  pie.  The  "four  and  twenty  black-birds,"  were  a 
cornet  solo(De  Beriot's  7tb>Air  and  variations);  a  Mo- 
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zart  Airand  divers  English  Ballads,  by  Mine  Parepa 
Rosa;  tlie  "Two  Grenadiers,"  by  Mr.  Whitney ; 
the  Fret,  cltiit:  Scene  by  Mrs.  Pratt  .  of  Springfield  ; 
a  Cavatina  hy  Pacini ;  "The  Milk  Maid's  Marriage," 
by  Mi.-  Smith  ;  The  "  Wirldwind  Polka  "  (cornet) 
&c,  &.C. 

The  Second  day  began  with  itn  afternoon  concert, 
a  melange  of  the  patriotic,  sensational,  sentimental, 
&c., — mostly  reminiscences  of  the  Peace  Jubilee, — 
all  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Gilmore.  In  the  eve 
ning  the  Creation.  About  400  singers  were  in  atten- 
dance, and  an  orchestra  of  30.  The  performances 
were,  for  the  most  part,  considered  a  success. 

Naturally  the  best  and  largest  of  these  mass  singing 
meetings  wa-  the  Choral  Festival  held  at  head  quar- 
ters, Boston  Music  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June 
7.  This  was  more  largely  choral,  and  made  up  of 
solid  music.  .1  thousand  voices,  composed  of  the 
"Boston  Chorus,"  organized  for  the  Peace  Jubilee, 
the  "l  Ihoral  Union,"  of  South  Boston,  and  the  I  h 
sea  Society,  made  an  imposing  appearance,  and  pro- 
duced a  fraud  volume  of  sound.  Indeed  the  thou- 
sand voices  sounded,  in  several  of  the  chorusi  s,  much 
better  than  ten  times  their  number  in  the  Coli- 
seum. The  Conductors  were  Mr.  ZERRAnx,  Mr. 
Euoexe  Thayer  (Director  of  the  (lioral  Union), 
and  Mr.  Gilmore,  as  representing  the  parent  stock 
whence  all  these  lessor  Jubilees  are  offshoots.  The 
selections  were  almost  wholly  reminiscences  of  the 
Coliseum.  The  choruses  (with  small  orchestra  and 
organ)  were  ■  Nicolai's  Fcsl  Ouverturc  on  "Bin  Teste 
Burg,"  Handel's  "Hallelujah,"  Haydn's  "The  heav- 
ens are  telling,"  Mendelssohn's  "lie  watching  over 
Israel,"  Rossini's  Inflammatns,  &c.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  11m  i.  Miss  Gates,  Mi 
Rr,vs,  Mrs.  Elder,  and  Messrs.  TV  J  Wiscn,  II. 
L.  Whitney,  RunOLniSEN  and  Wnii  Several 
smaller  pieces,  such  as  "La  c.i  darem,"  1\  Miss  Rvnn 
and  Mr.  Rudolphsen,  and  the  "Angel  Trio,"  from 
Elijah,  were  sung.  The  orchestra  .  ve 
rendering  of  the  "Tell"  overture;  and  Mr  Ac 
buck  i  t:  pleased  by  his  admiral  le  cornet  plnj  ing  i 
the  seme  pieces   as     in    Springfield.      The   concert, 

which  was  organized  by  the  Commit! f  Mr   Tour 

je'e's  "National  Musical  ( lonsrrcss,"  an  I  ih  -  rm  1 
we  suppose,  to  set  the  ball  rolling  for  the  round  of  fes- 
tivals throughout  New  England,  gave  on  tho  wl 
good  deal  of  satisfaction  both  to  the  active  participant  • 
and  to  a  pretty  numerous  responsive  audience. 


( 'lioral  meetini 


are  the  best  fruit  of  the  i ' 


The  School  Fksth  u  —  The  exercises   at  the 
annual  Musical  Exhibition  of  the  Public  S.  1  . 
Wednesday,  June  8,  at  the  Music,   Hall,   were   more 

interesting  than  ever,  and  loi\ ivini  ing   proof  of 

solid  progn  is,  both  in  tho  i  in  ■  ing  of  the  i  hildren, 
and  in  their  intelligent  master}  of  the  rudiments  ol 
written  music. 

The  morning  exhibition  was  of  children  of  [I  e 
Primary  Schools.  Twelve  hundred  of  these  little  in- 
nocents, terraced  mi  the  platform,  amid  great  masses 
of  June  flowers,  festoons,  baskets  of  ivv  and  other 

vines,  the  fills  all   in    white,    Beethoven      tal ind 

Great  Organ  in  the  background,  made  a  lo 

The  Concert  opened    with   the   Overture   to   "Tell" 

played  by   Koppitz's   fine  ra    from    Selwyn's 

itre,  and  tin  n  1  Iron's  cxen 

'1  i  the  direction  of  their  devoted  teacher,  a  man  who 
lei-  shown  a  genius  ho-  this  work,    Mr.    Lcthi  i;  \V. 
Mason.     'I  !  e.,    ;::  ■  in  unison     first  an  old  ' 
Choral;"  then  asit  crful  "Lark"  song  (also 

an  old  ( lerman    m  and   then    "Ye    hill  ■ 

verdant  valleys,"  for  which  tie-  music  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  Schumann's  little  Album 
for  the  piano  :  "Der  froh  1  mdsm  inn."  This  last  was 
a  particularly  nice  selection,  and  sounded  charming- 
ly :  only  it  was  taken  rather  too  fast.  All  the  pieces 
were  sung  in  good  time  and  tune,  with  fresh,  sweet 
voices,  wanting  volume  of  course  at  that  age,  but  mu- 
sically blended,  and  not  harsh  and  shouting. 


Then  came  physical  exercises,  timed  to  Gungl's 
"  ( lockoo  Galop  "  by  the  orchestra  ;  which ,  from  the 
perfect  precision  and  simultaneousness  of  movement 
of  arms,  head,  and  whole  body,  rhythmical  and  grace- 
ful, had  a  kaleidescopic  charm,  and  evidently  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  little  actors  themselves,  each 
ing  a  live  unit  of  so  harmonious  a  whole 

Mr.  Mason's  illustrations  of  tho  method  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools  were  neccessarily  brief, 
hut  showed  how  thoroughly  the  thing  is  'line'  ;  am! 
that  they  do  not  merely  sing  by  note,  let  actually 
learn  to  read  notes  mid  to  explain  all  that  relates  to 
the  simplest    notation,  time,  vie,  and  to  sound    the 

intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale.  These  illustrations 
covered  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  year's 
course,  each  with  songs,  followed  hy  miscclh 
school  songs,  and  five  great  surprise  and  satisfaction. 
The  minuteness  with  which  these  first  sti  ps  of  knowl- 
edge w.re  graduated,  showed  rare  ingenuity. 


Then   followed 


song 


of  Praise,"    bv   Na: 


"The  Child's  Angel,"  by  >','., 

by  Killer;  all  fresh  and  musical  and  childlike:  ami 
then,  for  a  ch>se,  the  pretty  Semi  chorus  and  ( !horus, 
snng  last  year  :  "  What  soul;  doth  the  cricket 
and  each  sttnza  answered  by  tl 

"What.  Bay  nil  '    I.ov,-  ioi.i  mirth,  'a  the  air,  anil  in  the 

earth  : 
Very,  v.  rv  -"O  an  1  m.Trv,  Datum  f earth  " 

I  hihition  of  the  H  I  I  -    tmmar  Schools 

latter),  again    1       I   pupils 
M.,  under  I 
lius  EicnnEito,  I  El 

'       '!    SchOOls,    '.'■  I'll    -IK        Sll  M,  1    ' .  ■    :..      tl         her     ill 

the  Grammar  Si  hools,  at  the  ( Irgan.     Tl 

was  tho  high  hour  of  Festival,   and   it    surpassed,  to 

gone  before.    / 
so'id  Organ  Volut  tan  ned    in  uni 

ral     "  Mow  nighl  ■   imes 
softly  ■ :  \-  :  I 

Tho   n 
was  rich,  full,  pure  and 

tl        n  ind.      II  id    i:    : 

le  .s  uniformly  Ion  I.    it    would   have   been    m 
v.      .       Jubilee  Oi 
i  well  given  1 

.  horns,  hy  Mi  "O  vale         ■  as  nice- 

ly sung  in  three  part  harmony.     So  t<  o  the  buoyant 
strain  from   Van    Q  Cantata    "St 

pita  of  tl       Girls'  High 
the  Highland  High  Scl  At 

•  'he  soli.     AC  Dot  "Rest, 

weary  Pilgrim,"  folio  1  then  a  * 

irifr  and  genial  ( lie',  "A  n  ny  to  the  by   Mr. 

a-  and  soli,    by    tl 
again. 

The  Vocal  and    Phi  under    the  rii- 

■   '..  I  ivc   de 

1  rried   to  yet 

higher  perfection,  made  ■■  ghtful  cpiso  le 

Then  came  the  Ovei  tnre  to  J  '     •    ■  as  pleas 

ant  10  see  wi  th  what  stencd  to 

the  i         ■  ■■         followed    by    one    of   Mcndi  Issohn's 
Motets  for  three  female  voices:   "T  Israel," 

a  contrapuntal  ci  impi  isition  ol 
i  High  School 

vement  for   them  i         that   mus      in   the 

Is  ni'':::!-  tin  ire  than    i  as    1"  ■ 
gay  i  hi  madrigal  .  "I I  re  my   love"  was  enthusias- 
tically re-demanded      Tl  d   chorus  by  Bos- 
sini  :   "Wal   ■ 
than  last  Mar.      "( 'hi  Hundred,"  lie 

lining  in  the  hi-:  i  1  the    feast    of  un- 

i  e;:'"\  mem.     The  results  of  the    '.cur    are    a 

very  noi        ble      velopment  of  pure,  firm,   musical 

tone  in  the  genera]  average   of  voices;    as   well   as 

.  and  really  musical  character  in  the 

i    ■       ...    ises  showed  what  ha-  been  d  ne  in  tho 
Primary  ami  the  older  portion  of  the  Grammar  and 


High  School-.     Later  in  the  wed;  we  witnessed  what 
had  been  done  for  the  younger  classes   of  the   i, 
mar  Schools,  under  the  admirable  drill  of  Mr.  Holt. 
I  If  this  next  time. 


F.unuve  if  v,    COXS.        Mr     Kail    Klau-cr    eavi 

■  week  hi-  4 ">th  ami  46th    matine'e    and    soire'e    at 

Miss  Potter's  Young  Ladies'   School.      The   artists 

W"!e  Miss  Mehlig,  and  Messrs   Thco    Thomas   and 

h    Scrgner.     The  programmes  wen-  as  follows  : 

T. 
Trie  :  piano,  violin  and  Violoncello,  B  flat,  Op.  97. 

Reethoven. 

Phantasiesttieke.  Piano,  Op    1-'         Schumann, 

Sonata      Piano  and  Viol Flo,    1    ''a    HO        Bwthoven. 

Trie  :  Piano,  Violinand  Violoncello,  E  flat, Op    100 


II 


Ichubert. 


Trio:  Piano,  Violio  and  Violoncello,  D  Minor.  Op   63 

Schumann. 
-"■'  e  i      Piano  and  Violin    A,  Op    1 T"  . Reethoven. 

Solo  Pi  mo   SpinnerIM  "Klh-cende  II   .   en  ler  l.i.zi 

Trio     Piauo,  Violin  a  ml  \  ioloncello,  D  minor,  Op    Is 

Mendelssohn. 


Baltimore,  Jcxe  l"  — Music,  in  Baltimore,  oral 

leasl  g  ""1  music,  seems  by  nine-tenths  i  I  the  public 
ooked  at.  whei  mdescend  to  look  at  alf, 

in  the  light  of  a  very  secondary  matter;  ton    to   he 
for  a  moment   compared    to   tin-    merits    of   politics 
horse  re'  iii"  or  prize  fights  I     Dae  may  look  till  he  i< 

i  the    four    daily    papers,    without    find'    - 
much  as  a  hint  that  any  decent  music  is  to  be  hi 
.,   <■  •  it  may  hie  in   the  advertisement  columns.      It 

would  -eem  a-  though  nothing  hut  i f  Gilmore's 

would  turn  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
'   -  g  such  a    thing  a-    "the  ,    , 
art." 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  "Peabody  Insti- 
tute," four  years  ago,  the  amount  of  music  which 
could  he  heard  outside  the  churches  and  theatres  w  ts 
extremely  small,  There  are  amateur  concerts,  con- 
hie  d  a-  to  programmes   i       ",.,.,     .  ,    . 

they  seem  to  have  had  v.rv  few  really   l'"'"! 
vocal  teachers,  the  style  of  singing  can  he  he;: 
agined  than  described,     Then  mnnces 

of  the  "Independent  III''  B  I,  which  seem-  n, 
have  been  the  "Gennania"  of  Baltimore.  Then  oc- 
casional visits  from  Opera  companies  (the  Richings 
ing  lea,,  at  present),  and  concerts  from  most 
of  the  travelling  concerns;  and  lastly,  occas 
l'iano  Recitals  by  resident  professors. 

The  music  in  the  churches  seem-  to  he  a  wi 
itation  of  New  Tor!        C        inly  the  performance  of 
Haydn's  2nd  Mass  at   the   Cathedral   (a   really  fine 


ll   On!  ::i-f  lime). 
GONE   \i:i:iM'-   Mr-   C    A    Sarpy  will  bo  frreatty  missed 
in  church  and  concert  room  during  the   year   to   come      She 
sailed  for  Ilavre  on  the  l'Uh  ult  ,  bent   opon    piling    ler    Rne 
irtunities  in  the  best  schoolsol  Europe    leirfie. 
■  ii  ...  s,  here  she  i-  at  present      But  it  isalsi    her 
plan  to  in--  -"in--  time  in  Leipzig:,  mil  near   Robert    Franz  at 
lie1..      When  she  returns,  she  will  no   doubt  sing   his  sonzs. 
: .     ., . .  ■      ...  :,    han  be ;  re 
Miss  A  .  :.  i.h  in  Califoi 

a   few    mOnl  ':     v.-'    In. i  J     ,   ..,,   T'O - 

So  both  our  principal  Contraltos  have 

waiting,  with  such  pat i  ncc  as  we  can, for  t lie ir  return. 

;  iant   chari    ine;  younp;  pianist,  FK-ulein  Arirn: 

:        ,    [Jeneflt  in  New    ^  ork,    lias  pone 

.        .  ■ 

Jucci  th   her   there  and 

ever)  -\  hero  '     Ronton  n  ill  welcome  her  whenever  she  returns, 

.     1       ■  '    1  Mine      I. ii.  -.     .     n  !-.  r 
:  .    I  California  i  ile.i  ler  lajn.j,.-       \\  .■  In  pe 

tin's  Violin  Conci 
1  cip  :ig  .in  lieuce,  for  sui  u  an  artii  t    ou 

In  a  tew  -...  Mmo.  V  Ros  \  will 

i 

pi 

-.    !    '  Ion  ever  heard.      Carl   '■   -,  a.'   C  nductor,    too,  will 
R u t  they  will   not  forsake   us 
it,  rr  '  'nrl  In,  alreo  ll  to  make  himsi  :t  a 

■ 
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Catholic  Church)  which  the  wi-itor  hoard,  was  very 
bad  ;  tho  accompaniment  being  a  wheezy  old  organ 
l>y  Erben,  played  however  by  quite  a  good  organist. 
I  pitied  him  1  The  choir  of  soma  l".  or  20  being  un- 
der the  direction  (?)  of  an  antiquated  individual  of 
about  no  summers,  who,  having  n  very  conspicuous 
position  in  front  of  the  choir,  heat  time  as  if  he  wero 
turning  the  crank  of  a  barrel  organ,  using  one  hand 
to  put  them  out  of  time,  and  the  other  in  frantic  at- 
tempts at  confusing  everybody  (himself  included)  as 
to  what  was  to  lie  dose  next ! 

The  tempos  were  taken  at  a  fearfully  fast  rato,  the 
soprano  singing  like  a  steam  engine,  and  arriving  at 
the  end  of  her  solo  in  the  Kyrie  before  the  choir  had 
found  their  places  even  ;  consequently  these  last  did 
not  come  in,  and  it  had  to  be  done  all  over  again  ! 
It  was  a  little  better  in  the  Gloria,  but  not  much.  The 
responses,  composed  (!  I)  by  the  director,  came  in  20 
seconds,  by  my  watch,  after  the  celebrant's  voice  had 
ceased. 

At  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  there  is  a  choir  of 
boys  and  men.  The  organ  being  on  one  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  singers  on  the  other,  an  astonishing 
variety  of  tempos  is  the  result  ;  but  .the  organ  was 
played  quite  well  (for  Baltimore),  and  one  of  tho 
boys  had  a  fine  voice,  singing  a  solo  in  one  of  the 
hymns  quite  nicely. 

I  did  not  visit,  the  theatres,  as  the  season  was  over. 
Baltimore  has,  however,  only  one  regular  theatre,  the 
others  being  "variety  entertainments." 

I  come  now  to  a  much  more  promising  subject, 
viz  :  the  Peabody  Institute.  Probably  most  of  your 
readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Peabody  left,  or  gave 
rather,  a  very  large  sum,  to  establish  an  institution 
for  the  higher  artistic  education  of  tho  people  of  Bal- 
timore. The  interest  of  this, — after  erecting  the 
magnificent  building  of  white  marble,  in  a  beautiful 
situation,  near  the  Washington  monument,  and 
forming  one  side  of  the  square — amounts  to  some- 
thing over  $50,000  per  annum.  This  immense  sum 
is  in  the  bands  of  a  Board  of  200  Directors,  one  of 
whom  is  General  Grant. 

So  far  the  interest  of  the  fund  has  been  expended 
on  two  departments  only  :  the  Library  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  of  which  latter  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard, 
formerly  of  Boston,  is  the  director.  I  have  just  stat- 
ed that  the  fund  is  expended  (or  so  much  as  the 
board  think  proper)  on  two  departments.  Such  is 
the  fact.  But  I  beg  the  reader  not  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  equally  divided  :  by  no  means. 
Nothing  could  possibly  show  more  clearly  the  esti- 
mation in  which  music  is  held  in  Baltimore,  than  the 
proportion  of  this  fund  of  $55,000  which  is  set  apart 
for  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  consists  of  a  Con- 
servatory, having  a  building  of  its  own,  next  to  the 
Institute,  and  organized  something  after  tho  manner 
of  our  Boston  Conservatories,  and  the  formation  of  a 
grand  orchestra,  and  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts 
yearly.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
management  of  good  orchestral  performances,  does 
not  need  to  he  told  how  very  expensive  it  is.  The 
pay  of  members  of  the  orchestra  in  Baltimore  is  about 
the  same  as  in  Boston,  and  as  the  orchestra  numbers 
some  40  or  more,  the  expense  must  be  very  large. 

As  Mr.  Peabody  directed  that  only  a  nominal  sum 
should  he  charged  at  the  door,  and  as  great  liberality 
is  exercised  by  the  management  in  this  respect  ( for 
instance,  no  one  who  comes  without  having  purchased 
a  ticket  of  admission  is  ever  refused  entrance  !),  very 
little  can  be  realized  from  this  source.  Alsothecon- 
certs  are  not  advertised  as  with  us  ;  merely  an  an- 
nouncement being  inserted  in  one  or  two  daily  pa- 
pers on  the  day  of  the  performance. 

For  all  this  outlay  the  directors  appropriate  the 
sum  of  55,000  of  the  above  fund,  which  must  carry 
on  the  Conservatory,  pay  the  salary  of  the  Director, 
pay  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  copying,  new  mu- 
sic, instruments,  &c,  &c.  1  And  this  notwithstanding 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  giver  (in  writing)  that  mu- 


sic should  he  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  In- 
stitute ! 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  affirm  that  none  but  a 
Yankee  and  a  Bostonian  would  be  able  to  do  much 
with  so  miserable  a  pittance. 

But  Mr.  Southard  has  organized  a  complete  or- 
chestra (the  largest  number  they  had  got  together  he- 
fore  of  their  own  performers,  being  from  13  to  20, 
with  which  they  used  to  do  Beethoven's  Sympho- 
nies !)  consisting  of  11  violins  (0  first  and  5  second), 
4  violas,  2  violoncello',  3  double  basses,  2  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets  (cornets), 
4  French  horns,  3  trombones,  tuba,  and  full  set  of 
drums. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  tho  band  is  weak  in 
the  6tring  department,  there  being  brass  and  wood 
enough  for  three  times  the  number  of  violins.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  the  wind  instruments  play  rather 
coarsely,  which  makes  it  all  the  worse.  On  the  oth- 
er band,  the  hall  in  the  Peabody  Institute  is  not  very 
large,  holding  only  about  11,000  people,  and  the 
wind  instruments  are  placed  in  a  recess  at  one  end, 
which  has  the  effect  of  muffling  them  somewhat, 
while  the  strings  are  in  front,  and  brought  out  into 
the  hall,  rendering  the  whole  orchestra  tolerably  well 
balanced.  A  curious  idea,  and  one  I  never  saw  else- 
where, is  the  standing  up  of  the  band  during  per- 
formance ,  it  gives  them  a  stiff,  awkward  appearance, 
not  at  all  pleasing. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  latest  "im- 
provements" introduced  by  Mr.  Theo.  Thomas  in 
Boston,  of  symmetrical  bowing,  a  real  pianissimo, 
terracing  the  performers,  &c,  have  not  yet  reached 
Baltimore.  (They  were  a  long  while  reaching  Bos- 
ton, for  that  matter !) 

A  glance  at  the  programme  for  tho  past  two  sea- 
sons will  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
troducing good  music  to  the  people  of  Baltimore  : 
Beethoven's  1st,  2d,  5th  and  "th  Symphonies  have 
been  given,  and  bis  E -fiat  Concerto  twice  ;  Mozart's 
Symphonies  in  C  and  E/'.and  his  Concerto  in  D  minor; 
Gade's  Symphony  in  C  twice  or  more ;  the  Scotch 
Symphony  of  Mendelssohn  ;  two  movements  of  the 
great  Schubert  Symphony  in  C,  (the  9th)  ;  twosym- 
phonies  of  Haydn,  one  in  E6  and  one  in  D  ;  two 
movements  of  Spohr's  Symphony,  Op.  78,  &c. 

Of  Overtures  a  great  variety  bave  been  given  :  3 
by  Mendelssohn  ("Buy  Bias,"  "Fingal's  Cave,"  and 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream")  ;  4  by  Weber;  2  by 
Mozart ;  C  by  Rossini ;  5  by  Auher  ;  2  by  Boieldicu  ; 
2  by  Suppe  ;  and  one  each  by  Meyerbeer,  Cherubini, 
Beinecke,  Nieolai,  Spontini,  Donizetti,  Balfe,  Flo- 
tow,  Beissiger,  and  Onslow.  Also  Mendelssohn's 
Cappricio  Brillant  (with  Orchestra),  Op.  22;  his 
Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso,  Op.  43,  and  the  whole  of 
his  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music.  Besides 
these,  a  great  number  of  smaller  pieces  have  been 
given,  some  of  them  arranged  in  a  really  effeetivo 
manner  by  the  director. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  examining  this 
trial  of  an  American  in  a  sphere,  where  but  very  few 
(in  this  country  at  ieast)  are  placed.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  got  to  have,  sometime, 
(and  that  not  far  distant),  orchestras  manned  and  di- 
rected by  Americans : — that  is,  if  we  are  to  have  or- 
chestral music  at  all. 

In  England  it  was  formerly  as  with  us  ;  they  relied 
on  German  performers  ;  but  now  their  orchestras  are 
largely  made  up  of  Englishmen,  and  to  any  one  who 
has  heard  the  best  London  concerts,  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  performauees  have  lost  nothing  in  qual- 
ity by  the  change. 

As  to  the  best  means  for  bringing  about  this  most 
desirable  state  of  things,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  inquire,  but  I  think  one  thing  has  been  fully 
proved  by  this  experiment  in  Baltimore,  and  that  is  : 
that,  given  even  a  small  amount  of  support,  a  good 
musician  will  acquit  himself  creditably  at  the  head  of 
an  orchestra,  be  he  of  what  nationality  ho  may.       s:. 


Special  Itotitea. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 


PubliMhcMl   by  Oliver  15  it  won  &.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
There  h  no  more  night  than  day.     Song  and 

Chorus.     3.     E6  to  c  flat.  Holmes.  30 

"Ah  !  don't  be  sorrowful,  darling, 

And  don't  be  sorrowful,  pray  ; 
For  taking  the  world  together,  my  dear, 
There  is  no  more  night  than  day." 

Dreams.     fTiaumlied.     4.     DA  to  d  flat. 

Westmeyer.  30 

"Were  T  a  dream,  I'd  steal  into  thy  heart, 
And  there  would  bud  aDd  bloom  as  blooms  the  rose." 
Darling  Nellie  Kay.     Song  and   Chorus.     2.     G 
to  e.  Hoag.  30 

'•When  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest. 

And  the  stars  are  twinkling  bright, 
I  take  the  little  footpath  worn 
That  leads  to  yonder  light." 
They  are  sleeping.     Song,  Duet,  and  Chorus.  2. 
C  to  e.  J.  G.  Clark.  40 

Quite  effective  for  the  annual  Decoration  service. 
"They  are  sleeping  where  flowers  of  the  glade  and  trre 
hill 
In  a  mantle  of  love  have  arrayed  them, 
"While  the  cannon  is  hushed,  and  the  bugle  is  still, 
Sleeping  on  where  their  comrades  have  laid  them." 
I  really  am  so  sleepy.     Humorous.     3.     G  to  e. 

Gatty.  30 
A  very  funny  song  when  well  acted. 

"I'm  going  to  try  and  sing  a  song, 

I  don't  know  if  I  can  ; 
For  the  truth  is  this,  I  really  am 
A  very  sleepy  man." 

Instrumental. 

All  Alone.    Nocturne.     3.     C.     Op.  7. 

Bussenius.  30 
A  beautiful  Andante  movement  in  3-4  rhythm. 
Fantasie.     4.     Eh.     Op.  4.  Bussenius.  40 

A  very  melodious  Allegro  movement  in  quadruple 
measure,  with  the  accompaniment  in  chords  of  trip- 
lets. 

Both  these  pieces  are  destined  to  become   great  fa- 
vorites. 
Rose  of  Allandale  Quickstep.     2.     C. 

E.  L.  White.  30 
The  Kiss  I»olka.     3.     F.     Op.  38.  Moelling.  30 

A  sparkling  little  Polka,  with  a  good    "swing"  and 
merry  accent. 
Palace  March.     3.     D.  Geo.  IF.  Lyon.  60 

With  an  elegant  title  illustrating  a   scene   on    the 
Tniou  Pacific  Railroad  with  a  ''Pullman"  train  speed- 
ing through  a  mountain  pass. 
Communion.  For  the  Organ  or  Reed  Orffnn.   4. 

F.  Battmann.  20 

Offertoire.  "         "  "       4.  B6.     "         30 

Elevation.  "         "  "       3.  D        "        20 

Marche  Religieuse.      "  "      3.  E6.     "        20 

Books. 

Ehlert's  Letters  ox  Mcsic.      Translated 
by  Fanny  Raymond  Hitter.  Cloth,  1.75 

These  entertaining  letters  to  a  Lady  are  not  filled 
with  technicalities,  but  are  cilculated  to  interest  as 
well  as  instruct.  They  have  met  with  a  large  circu- 
lation and  extended  success  iu  Germany. 

Winner's  New  School  for  the  Cabinet 

Organ.  75 

Winner's  New  Sciioolforthe  Pianoforte.  75 
Winner's  New  School  for  the  Boehm 

Flute.  75 

Designed  to  aid  those  who  seek  to  learn  without  a 
teacher,  containing  also  a  large  number  of  the  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  day. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  t-o 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c, 
Ismail  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Mosic  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Wagner  on  Conducting". 

Translations,  for  this  Journal,  from  "Ueber  das  Dirlgiren," 
by  Richard  Wagner. 

ir. 

— What  miglit  not  a  Conductor  do,  if  be  but 
rightly  understood  his  position  toward  the  Thea- 
tre, to  whirl]  in  fact  he  owes  his  office  and  Ins 
dignity!  On  the  contrary  he  treats  the  Opera 
(to  which  the  wretched  care  of  this  kind  of  Art 
upon  the  German  stage  gives  him  a  doleful  right) 
as  a  burthensome  day  labor  to  be  borne  with 
sighs,  while  he  puts  his  point  of  honor  in  the 
concert  hall,  whence  he  was  called.  For,  as  I 
have  said,  so  soon  as  the  intendancy  of  a  theatre 
once  sets  its  heart  on  having  some  musician  of 
renown  for  Kapellmeister,  he  must  come  from 
anywhere  else  rather  than  from  the  Theatre. 

Now,  to  be  alile  to  judge  what  such  a  quondam 
Concert  and  Singacademie  Director  can  accom- 
plish, we  must  seek  him  where  lie  is  peculiarly  at 
home,  and  where  his  reputation  as  a  "s 
German  musician  has  been  founded.  We  must 
observe  him  as  a  Concert  Director. 

From  my  earliest  youth  T  have  had  a  singular 
impression  of  unsatisfactoriness  in  the  orchi 
rendering  of   our    classical    instrumental    n 
and  this  impression  has  been  confirmed  as  often 
as  T  have  been  present,  even  in    the  most    recent 
times,  at  any  such  performance.      What  sei  med 
to  me  so  full  of  life  and  soul  in  its  expression  on 
the  pianoforte,  or  as  1  read  the  score,  I    scarcely 
recognized  again   as  ii  Hew  past   the  hearers  for 
the  most  part  unregarded.     Esj tally  was  I  as- 
tonished at  the  dullness  of  the  Mozart  Co. 
which  had  stamped  itselfon  me  before  as  so  alive 

ami  full  of  feeling.     The    reasons    1 ame    clear 

tome  only  sometime,  later;  1  have  discussed 
them  in  my  "Report  on  the  foundation  of  a  Her- 
man Music  School  in  Munich"  (18G5).  .  .  Cer- 
tainly they  lie  first  of  all  in  the  utter  want  of  a 
veritable  German  Musical  Conservatory,  in  the 
strictest  sens,,  of  the  word,  which  implies  the 
conservation  or  preservation  of  the  exact  tradi- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  our  classical  masters 
had  their  own  works  performed;  and  this  again 
presupposes  that  these  masters  actually  succeed- 
ed there  in  getting  their  works  performed  entire- 
ly to  their  mind.  Unfortunately  this  has  escap- 
ed our  German  culture,  and  we  are  referred  to 
the  conjectures  of  each  individual  conductor,  to 
what  he  thinks  about  the  tempo  or  the  rendering 
of  a  classical  piece  of  music,  to  on  nt  ourselves 
regarding  its  true  spirit. 

In  my  young  days,  in  the  famous  Leipzig  Ge- 
wandhaus  concerts,  these  pieces  were  simply  not 
conducted  at  all,  but  they  were  played  away  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  first  violin,  the  then  Concert- 
nieister  Matthai,  somewhat  like  the  Overtures 
and  entr'actes  in  a  theatre.  ( If  any  disturbing 
individuality  of  the  Conductor  there  was  here 
nothing  at  all  perceptible;  moreover  the  princi- 
pal works  of  our  classical  instrumental  music, 
which  of  tie!,  i-,.  lv.  is  offered   no   great   technical 


difficulties,  were  regularly  played  through  every 
winter;  so  they  went  with  smoothness  and  preci- 
sion ;  you  saw  that  the  orchestra,  knowing  them  so 
thoroughly,  enjoyed  the  annual  re-greeting  of 
the  favorite  works. 

Only  with  Beethoven's  Ninth   Symphony  they 
did  not  get  along  so  well  ;  yet    they    made    it    a 
point  of  honor  to  perform    tins  also   every    year 
with  the  rest.  —  I   had  copied  out     for    myself  the 
score  of  this  Symphony,  and  had    made  a  piano 
arrangement  ofil  for  two  hands.     How  ast 
eil  was  I  to  get  only  the   most   confused    impres- 
sions from  the  performance  of  it  in  the  Gewand- 
haus ;  indeed  I  was  so   disheartened    by  it.   that 
for  some  lime  I  turned    away    entirely    (rOl 
study  of   Beethoven,  about  whom  this  had  thrown 
me  v,  hollj  into  doul  t.     But   it   h  i    ven  instruc- 
tive for  me,  that  my  later   real    pi     .  M 
/art's  instrumental  works  was  only  firsl   aw  i 

ed  when   I     had     tie'  nil  J     ot     e,  nducl  il  _' 

them  myself,  and  could  then  allow  mj  : 

low  no.  .  ling  for  the  animati  d  delivery  of 

the  Mozart  i  But  il  was  the  most  thor- 

ough lesson  to  me,  finally,    I 
Symphony,"  which  had  at  last  become 
tionable  to  me,  playo  1  by  the   so-calle  1    < 
vatoire  Orchestra   in    Paris    ]n    the   year 
I  lore  the  sc  des  a-   it    were    fell   ii  om    my    i 
show  ing  mi'  how  i  :nded  on  the  render- 

ing, and  T  under  too  I  at   i  uce  in     what    cot 
here  tl)  ;  .  ition  of  the 

lei'.i.     Tl  ra  1  y  leat  ned  to   rec- 

ti every  im      ire  i  he   Beetl  oven 
which  eviden tl j  had   entirely    es     pi   I 
Leipzig  musicians  at  the    time    referred    to;  this 

melody  tl, 'chcstl  i      ! 

This  was  the  secret  And  to  this  they  La! 
been  led  through  a  Conductor  ol  by  no  means 
pei  i  tl  2  mial  ty ;  Haben  ck,  who  achieved  the 
great  merit  of  this  performance,  had,afterha 
this  Symphony  rehearsed  throughout  a  whole 
winter,  only  felt  tin'  impressi   n    ot'  the   unit 

ness  and  in.  i .  ■  i  i  of  this  music  .  of 
which  impression  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
( lerman  ( londu  itors  had  ever  condi  ■ 
feel  it.  Bui  ties  determined  Habeneck  to  study 
i  lie  S\  i aphony  through  a  second  and  a  third  year, 
and  not  to  give  it  up  until  the  new  Beethoven 
.!/>  los  had  dawned  upon  every  musician,  and,  as 
these  were  musicians  of  the  right  reeling  for  me- 
lodious delivery,  not  until  it  was  correctly  repro- 
duced by  every  one  of  them.  For  the  rest,  Ha- 
beneck was  a  musical  director  of  the  old  stamp  : 
he  was  the  master,  and  all  obeyed  him. 

The  beauty  of  that  rendering  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  remains  wholly  indescribable  to  me. 
Yet.  to  give  some  idea  of  it,  I  select  a  passage, 
whereby  (as  I  might  easily  do  with  any  other)  I 
will  show  at  once  the  difficulty  in  the  rendering 
of  Beethoven,  and  the  poor  success  of  the  tor- 
man  orchestra  in  the  solution  of  the  same.  Never 
since,  even  by  the  most  excellent  orchestras, 
have  I  been  able  to  hear  this  passage  of  the  first 
movement : 


_f4— -U ]Mjmiijh_ mutaen  ^-nr»iaa 


-  xi    uted  with  such  perfect  evenness,    as    I    then 

hear.]  it   (thirty  yea.,  ago)  by     tie'    musicians    of 

th     I'  ■      C  '.    irvato rchet  I  ra.     In    thi    one 

1  I    vi-  been  repeatedly  reminded  in 
my  later  years,  it  became  quite  clear  to  me,  how 
depends  on  tie  orchestral  delivery,  since  it 
includes  in  itself  both  motion   and  sustained 

ther  with  the  law  of  /',    ,  Hereincon- 

sisted  the    mastery    ot'  the    Parisians,   that    they 
ex&  utc  tie  •  pass  ice  a>  it.    stands 

written      Neither  in  Dre  den,  nor  in  London,  in 
which  places  I  afterwards  brought    out  this 
Symphony,  could  I  succeed  in  making  the   shift- 
ngoffhe      w    a    well  as  of  the  strings  quite  im- 
perceptible in  the  ascending  figure  which  repeats 
itself;  still  less  in  suppn  -  ing  the  involuntary  ac- 
al  the  ascent  of  this  passage,  since  it 
always  come!  natural  to  the  ordinary  musician  to 
play  stronger  in  going   up   and  weaker  in   goiter 
i  iwn.     At  the  fourth  measu      i  rthe  passage  we 
ind  ourselves  □   i  en    :endo,  whereby  a 
ent  was  involuntarily,  nay  necessarily, 
lined    < !    flal    which    enters 
th  bar,   thereby    greatly    injuring  the 
.    ii  I  significance    of   that    note.     It    is 

i  bring  a  person  of  coarse  feeling  to  per- 
cen  ■  the  ba  1  expression  which  this  passage  gets 
when  played  oil'  in  this  , -0111111011  music-making 
way,  so  contrary  to  the  clearly  indicated  and  ex- 
press  will  ol  ter:   tribe    sure,    discontent, 

unn  .  reaming  are  expressed  in  it  even  then  ; 
rt  of  discontent  we  only  learn  when 
we  hear  this  passage  executed  as  the  master 
meant  it,  and  as  I  have  heard  it  only  in  tie-  sin- 
gle instance  of  these  Parisian  musicians  in  the 
year  1839.  I  remember,  that  the  impression  of 
the  lie  monotony  (pardon  the  seemingly  ab- 

surd expression  for  a  phenomenon  so  hard  to  in- 
dicate) in  the  uncommonly,  nay  eccentrically  va- 
1  ii  !  intervals  of  the  ascending  figure,  coming  out 
upon  the  long  G  ilat.  sung  with  infinite  tender- 
ness,  and  then  answered  by  the  G  natural,  which 
is  song  with  equal  tenderness,  initiated  me,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  the  incomparable  mysteries  of  the 
soul,  then  speaking  to  me  so  directly,  openly,  in- 
telligibly and  clearly. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  this  sublime  revelation, 
I  only  ask  :  In  what  way  did  it  become  possible 
to  these  Parisian  musicians  to  arrive  so  infallibly 
at  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  ?  Plainly 
in. the  first  place  only  by  the  most  conscientious 
pains-taking,  such  as  is  peculiar  only  to  such  mu- 
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cians,  who  do  not  content  themselves  i  h  mu- 
tual compliments,  do  not  imagine  that  they  un- 
derstand every  thing  of  themselves,  but  approach 
with  modest  unconcern  thai  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand^ bile  they  seek  to  master  what  is  difficult 
on  ilia'  side  where  they  are  at  home,  namely  on 
the  side  of  technique.  The  French  musician 
shows  the  excellent  influence  of  the  Italian  school, 
to  which  he  essentially  belongs,  in  so  far  as  mu- 
sic is  for  him  only  comprehensible  through  song: 
to  play  an  instrument  well  means,  for  him,  to  be 
able  to  sing  well  on  it.  And,  as  I  have  said,  that 
splendid  orchestra  actually  sang  this  Symphony. 
But  to  he  able  to  sing  it  properly,  the  right  time- 
mi  asure  had,  above  all,  to  be  found  ;  and  that  was 
the  second  thing  that  impressed  itself  upon  me 
on  that  occasion.  The  old  Habeneek  had  cer- 
tainly no  abstract- aesthetic  inspiration  for  it;  he 
was  utterly  without  ''geniality"  :  but  he  found  the 
right  tempo,  by  leading  his  orchestra  on  through 
persevering  practice,  until,  they  caught  the  Melos  of 
the  Si/inphont/. 

But  it  is  only  the  right  conception  of  the  Melos 
that  can  give  one  the  right  time  :  the  two  things 
are  inseparable  ;  the  one  determines  the  other. 
And  if  I  do  not  shrink  from  passing  judgment 
upon  nearly  all  the  performances  of  the  classical 
instrumental  works,  pronouncing  them  unsatis- 
factory to  a  serious  degree,  I  must  go  further  and 
assert,  that  our  ( 'onductors  know  absolutely  th- 
ing of  right  U  in/Hi,  because  they  understand  nothing 
about  singing.  Not  a  single  German  Kapellmeis- 
ter, or  other  sort  of  musical  director,  occurs  to 
me,  who  could  actually,  with  a  good  or  with  a 
bad  voice,  sing  a  melody.  On  the  contrary,  for 
them  music  is  a  singularly  abstract  thing,  some- 
thing that  hovers  between  Grammar,  Arithmetic 
and  Gymnastics;  of  which  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  one  instructed  in  it  may  be  fit  for  a 
proper  teacher  in  a  Conservatory  or  a  musical 
gymnasium,  but  not  how  such  an  one  can  lend 
life  and  soul  to  a  musical  performance. 
(To  be  Continued). 


Ferdinand  Hiller  on  Richard  Wagner* 

(Continued  from  page  '235). 

With  regard  to  tho  style  in  which  the  members  of 
the  new  community  romposa,  their  great  principle, 
according  to  Wagner  (which  principle,  also,  is  said 
to  emanate  from  Mendelssohn  J,  is  never  to  aim  at 
producing  an  "impression  or  effect."!  Wagner 
places  those  words  sophistically  enough  side  by  side, 
as  synonymous.  Ho  knows  very  well,  however,  that 
no  one  aims  at  not  producing  an  impression,  while 
the  notion  of  producing  an  effect  has  obtained  in  Ger- 
many an  unfavorable  secondary  signification.  But 
when  we  see  that  the  desire  for  effect  has  led  a  man 
like  Wagner  to  absolute  cudgelling  in  the  Master- 
linger,  to  the  most  violent  outrage  ever  known  upon 
art,  good  taste,  music  and  pnetrv,  some  slight  anxie- 
ty on  the  subject  is  very  natural.  "But  this  repug- 
nance for  effect,  sways  this  school  even  when  perform- 
ing classical  music."  A  tribute  is  here  paid  Liszt  as 
a  pianist  ;  as  though  it  had  ever  entered  the  head  of 
the  partisans  of  any  school  in  existence  to  doubt  his 
enormous  geniality  in  rendering  any  kind  of  music 
whatever,  a  geniality  of  which  Mendelssohn  himself 
spoke  as  of  something  marvellous.  Hans  von  Iiii- 
low,  also,  Liszt's  "einzig  berufensler"l  successor,  is  so 

*  From  the  "Kblnische  Zeitung. 

t  "  Wir'kuug  mltr  Effaz." 

i  "Solely  most-havinga-call,"  s.  pretty  specimen  of  Wagne- 
rian style.  Despite  a  fearful  martyrdom  while  translating 
Oper  utld  Drama,  and  other  work*  of  the  Lucerne  Anchorite 
I  am  not  even  quite  perfect  in  the  language  invented  by  him' 
to  supply  the  place  of  German.  As  in  the  previous  instances, 
therefore,  I  leave  to  those  of  our  readers  who  possess ,-,  peculiar 
taste  for  riddles  the  task  of  saying  what  "solely  most  |iavin»- 
a  call"  signifies.  It  mav  be  wisdom  ciothed  in  mystic  garb 
but,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  resembles  exceedingly  unmitigated 
nonsense.  Disbelievers  In  Herr  R.  Wagner's  profundity"may 
be  pardoned  if  they  sometimes  feel  tempted  to  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  Musician  of  the  Future  pads  his  sentences 
with  grand  worts,  to  make  believe  there  larks  a  finely  devel- 
oped thought,  just  as  some  beauties  call  in  the  aid  of  .  otton 
wool  to  supply  the  place  of  certain  charms  which  would  oth- 
erwise bo  prominent  only  by  their  absence Translator 


supremely  fortunate  as  to  be  praised.  But  why  does 
nor  Wagner  say  a  single  word  about  Liszt's  compo 
sitions''  Why  does  he  not  mention  Billow  as  a  con- 
ductor '  The  fact  is,  there  is  hut  one  God,  who  is 
his  own  Prophet,  and  Ins  mime  is  Hichard  Wagner. 

"The  principal  ingredient  of  this  new  school,"  the 
god  goes  on  to  say,  "is  a  certain  circumspectly  re- 
flective cautiousness  of  what  it  cannot  do,  with  defa- 
mation of  what  it  would  like  to  do."  That  it  was 
possible  to  "entangle  so  sterling  a  nature  as  Schu- 
mann in  this,"  he  finds,  "above  everything  sorrow- 
ful "  From  what  is  then  said  concerning  Schu- 
mann, who  is  described  as  "amiable  and  thoroughly 
charming,"  but  of  whom  it  is  also  asserted  that,  the 
"narrowness  of  his  natural  gifts  was  displayed,  and 
he  became  bombastic  and  unnatural,"  we  are  com- 
pletely incapable  of  gathering  what  Wagner  really 
likes,  and  what  he  dislikes  in  him.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference. 

"But,  under  the  power  of  these  musical  eunuchs, 
what  becomes  of  our  great  and  unspeakably  magnifi- 
cent  German  music?"  exclaims  Wagner,  and  he  is 
overtaken  by  a  slight  feeling  of  anxiety  for  this  won- 
drous inheritance  of  German  genius.  We  do  not 
find  the  answer  to  the  question  before  we  reach  a 
subsequent  page,  after  going  through  some  long  dis- 
sertations, which  enter  minutely  into  details,  on  the 
way  in  which  his  Meistersinger  has  been  performed, 
lie  is  supported  "by  the  eminently  consolatory  con- 
viction that,  despite  the  very  unintelligent  way  in 
which  this  work  has  been  handled,  its  effective  power 
is  not  to  be  destroyed — the  fatal  gift  of  effectiveness, 
against  which  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  so  zealously 
warns  us,  and  which,  as  a  punishment,  cannot  be  got 
at,  even  in  the  way  of  destruction."  This  must 
strike  him  as  the  more  marvellous,  as  he  can  no  long- 
er prevail  en  himself  to  be  present  at  a  performance 
of  his  works,  and  he  therefore  "draws,  wonderful  to 
say"  (very  wonderful)  "from  their  said  almost  incom- 
prehensibly effective  power,  a  conclusion,  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  him,  respecting  the  relation  of  musicians 
conducting  such  compositions  to  our  great  classical 
music,  the  continuing  existence  of  which,  ever  warm- 
ing us  anew,  despite  the  stunting  cultivation  of  such 
individuals,  is,  by  this  very  thing,  rendered  intelli- 
gible to  him.  The  fact  is,  they  cannot  destroy  such 
things — and  this  conviction  appears, strangely  enough, 
to  be  growing  into  a  sort  of  consolatory  dogma  for 
the  Genius  of  Germany,  with  which  dogma  it  tran- 
quilizes  itself  on  the  one  hand,  believingly  and  com- 
fortably, while,  on  the  other,  it  goes  on  creating  in 
its  own  way  !"     (Let  us  take  breath  !)|| 

"But  what  we  should  think  of  the  wondrous  con- 
ductors" (everything  and  everyone  is  wondrous!) 
with  a  celebrated  name,  considered  as  musicians,  re- 
mains to  he  asked,"  Wagner  goes  on  to  say.  He 
tells  us  that :  "The  assumption  of  their  excellence  is 
firmly  established — though  he  does  not  know  one  to 
whom  he  should  consider  himself  justified  in  trusting 
with  confidence  a  single  tempo  in  his  operas."  (  How 
terrible  for  the  conductors  1)  He  doubts  their  being 
"real  musicians,  for  it  is  incontestable  that  they  ex- 
hibit no  musical  feeling."  Mozart  explains  it  to 
him  "by  his  enormous  aptitude  for  arithmetic  ;"  they 
are  musical  arithmeticians,  but  deficient  in  everything 
else,  men  to  whom  "the  correct  tempo  of  our  music 
must  lie  explained  according  to  the  regula  deire,  since 
nothing  can  he  imparted  to  them  by  tho  instrumen- 
tality of  feeling." 

The  battle  field  is  strewn  with  corpses — we  breathe 
death  and  corruption.  But  the  tyrant  now  experi- 
ences a  human  emotion,  and.  on  the  last  page,  flings 
our  admirable  Joachim  a  half  encouraging  greeting. 
He  has  not  heard  him  himself,  but  he  has  heard  oth- 
ers speak  of  him — and  he  is  glad  to  believe  that  in 
his  playing  we  "recognize  the  beneficial  result  of  a 
many  years'  intimate  intercourse  with  Liszt."  How- 
ever, "the  conductor's  stick  is  said  not  to  have  obey- 
ed him  well;  composing,  too,  appears  to  have  em- 
bittered him  more  than  it  has  delighted  others." 
Wagner  is  rendered,  moreover,  suspicious  by  having 
been  informed  that:  "Joachim  is  expecting  a  fresh 
Messiah  for  music."  But  :  "Bravely,  forwards  !" 
he  exclaims  to  him.  "If  be  himself  should  happen 
to  be  the  Messiah,  he  might  at  least  hope  not  to  be 
crucified  by  the  Jews!"  And  with  this  delicate, 
cheerful,  and  clever  turn,  Wagner  concludes. 

But  what  can  have  impelled  Wagner  to  indulge  in 
these  outrageous  diatribes  ?  Above  aught  else,  anxi- 
ety for  his  works.  Whenever  anything  in  them  does 
not  please,  the  fault  is  attributed  to  the  bad  execution, 
and  if  they  strike  many  persons  as  too  long,  if  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  cut  too  much.  For  "Cut,  Cut 
— is  the  ultima  ratio  of  our  worthy  Capellmeister." 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  great  deal  too  much 
is  done  in  this  way,  yet  it  is  a  "wonderful"  fact  that 
this  violent  system  of  curtailment  was  never  applied 
to  such  operas  as  Figaro,  Die    Vestalin,   Fidelio,  f)er 

res  '  respected  Dr.    Ililler.      With   ali   my  heart!    The 

slightest  respite  is  a  boon. —  Translator. 


FreischUtz,  Jessonda,  etc.  The  system  was  first  adopt- 
ed in  Germany  for  grand  French  operas.  The  lat- 
ter were  composed  for  a  public  who  ilo  not  sup  ;  they 
were,  therefore,  in  their  original  length  insupportable 
to  persons  who  are  hungry  when  they  come  into  the 
theatre.  Why  has  not  the  German  Wagner  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  German  custom  V  He  must 
console  himself  with  his  cousins,  Shakespeare  and 
Schiller,  with  whom  very  differ!  nt  liberties  arc  taken 
than  with  him,  but  whose  pieces  may  very  well  be 
witnessed  even  after  bis  "Musicdramu." — Another 
reason  why  Wagner  attacks  every  mortal  thing  in 
the  way  of  music  is  that  as  yet  all  German  musicians 
have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  his  standard.  If  we  re- 
flect how  short  was  the  active  public  career  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  wdiat  a  comprehensive  influence  Wag- 
ner ascribes  to  it,  though,  it  is  true,  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  even  now,  twenty-three  years  after  Mendels- 
sohn's death,  it  seems  indeed  "wonderful"  bow  in- 
significant, and  bow  superficial  is  Wagner's  influence 
on  the  majority  of  his  artistic  contemporaries,  after  a 
very  noisy,  and,  to  some  extent,  successful  career  of 
thirty  years. — According  to  Wagner  himself  there  is 
only  one  way  of  explaining  this — his  contemporaries 
are  too-narrow-minded,  to  shallow,  too  deficient  in 
character;  "their  love,  their  belief,  their  hope,  all  is 
artificial."  In  Wagner,  it  must  be  confessed,  all 
these  qualities  are  in  the  highest  degree  natural  :  he 
is  his  own  love,  his  own  belief,  his  own  hope,  his 
own  all. 

His  sudden  and  tender  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  "unspeakably  magnificent  music,"  can,  therefore, 
merely  conjure  up  an  incredulous  smile.  Not  that  he 
is  incapable  of  appreciating  Beethoven's  or  Weber's 
music — the  former  master,  according  even  to  the  as- 
sertions of  Wagner's  own  apostles,  supplied  him  with 
"materials"  for  his  monuments,  and  the  other,  in 
Euryanthe,  had  at  least  a  "presentiment"  of  him. 
But  whether  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  and 
Mendelssohn,  are  ever  performed  is  to  hirn  a  mailer 
of  utter  indifference,  and,  when  they  are  performed, 
the  effect  on  him  is  rather  disagreeable  than  other- 
wise. 

The  most  outrageous  thing,  however,  is  that  Wag- 
ner speaks  about  subjects,  men,  and  works,  of  which 
his  knowledge  is  most  superficial.  Living,  for  the 
last  two-and  twenty  years,  in  Switzerland,  devoted  to 
his  labors  and  his  pleasures,  be  has  interrupted  this 
existence  on  onlv  a  few  occasions,  to  direct  perform- 
ances of  some  of  his  own  works — and  now  and  then 
to  conduct  a  symphony  or  two.  He  lives  so  com- 
pletely in  a  sphere  peculiarly  his  own,  that,  as  we 
know,  he  does  not  care  about  hearing  any  more  mu- 
sic— it  diverts  his  attention,  impedes  and  annoys  him. 
He  never  was  present  at  the  performance  of  any 
great  work,  or  at  one  of  our  Musical  Festivals,  and 
nearly  all  our  modern  concert  institutions,  the  musi- 
cal blossom  of  Germany,  are  strange  to  him.  Does 
he  know  aught  of  the  compositions  of  recent  times  ? 
We  should  hardly  say  so.  Brahms  once  played  him 
some  variations,  from  which  he  saw  "that  he  does  not 
understand  joking" — hut,  except  this,  he  appears  to 
have  seen  only  his  most  trivial  work — his  "Waltzes 
with  Song."  Max  Brueh  is  not  mentioned — perhaps 
because  he  succeeds  in  producing  an  "impression  or 
effect."  Does  Wagner  know  Bargiel's  Overtures, 
which  could  certainly  not  fail  to  interest  them  ? 
With  what  Joachim  has  done,  he  is  acquainted  only 
bv  hearsay.  And  thus  he  throws  everything,  indis- 
criminately, like  a  lot  of  vegetables,  simultaneously, 
into  one  pot. 

The  majority  of  our  "Music  Bankers"  may  be  de- 
ficient in  any  great  productive  power — they  may  not 
all  he  admirable  conductors — hut,  completely  as  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  disposition,  talent,  and  ev- 
ery thing  that  constitutes  individuality,  we  find  in 
Germany,  fortunately,  at  the  present  day,  a  common 
trait  in  innumerable  instances:  earnestness,  and 
love  of  what  is  done.  That  these  qnalities  frequent- 
ly do  not  suffice,  wdien  the  industrial,  financial,  and 
executive  resources  on  wdiich  our  art  depends  are  too 
small,  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is  touching  to 
find  that  there  are  often  in  the  smallest  towns  conduc- 
tors who  shun  no  labor,  no  sacrifice,  to  do  their  part 
towards  the.  propagation  and  advancement  of  our 
great  German  music,  and  who  succeed  in  obtaining 
most  splendid  results.  In  this  respect.  Mendelssohn's 
example  has  indeed  produced  its  fruits.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  amount  he  did  as  a  composer,  he 
always  managed  to  find  time  for  devoting  his  talent, 
his  energy,  and  his  love  to  the  works  of  our  masters. 
If  Wagner  does  not  know  of  a  single  conductor  but 
himself,  and  if  he  is  so  tortured  by  anxiety  for  our 
"unspeakably  beautiful  music,"  why  does  he  not  al- 
low the  light  of  his  own  example  to  shine  upon  ns  ? 
He  has  in  Munich  the  most  magnificent  means  at  his 
disposal ;  lie  possesses  an  amount  of  influence,  such 
as,  probablv,  no  composer  ever  possessed  before  him 
— why  does  he  not  give  model   performances  in  the 
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Bavarian  capital,  and  thus  form  a  new  school  of  con- 
ductors 1  The  attendance  would  certainly  lie  nu- 
merous— for  if  a  man  has  onlv  confidence  in  himself, 
the  rest  of  the  world  also  will  have  confidence  in 
him. 

What  tricks  Wagner  plays  with  musical  history 
whenever  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose,  I  took  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  on  a  former  occasion.  This 
latest  work,  also,  swarms  with  similar  instances. 
Each  instance  must  characterize  entire  epochs,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  characterizes  them  falsely.  But  1 
leave  these  things  to  more  learned  colleagues,  as 
there  is  reason  to  fear  I  have  already  run  to  too 
great  a  length,  ami  I  hate  the  pruning-knife  no  loss 
than  dues  the  autocrat  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

That  I  am  mentioned  and,  also,  even  when  not 
mentioned,  duly  put  down,  in  the  pamphlet  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  do  not,  however,  experience  any 
impulse  either  to  defend  myself  or  to  sound  my  own 
praises,  but  merely  exclaim  with  Goethe's  painter: 
"What  I  have  painted,  [  have  painted." 

As  a  cheerful  finish  let  me  give  one  more  short 
quotation  :  "The  assumption  of  the  excellence  of  the 
wonderful  conductors  is  so  firmly  established,"  Wag 
ner  writes  at  page  82,  "that  the  entire  musical  com- 
munity does  not  feel  the  slightest  hesitation  as  to  who. 
when  the  nation  determines  to  have  something  play- 
ed fas,  for  instance,  at  grand  Musical  Festivals), 
shall  heat  time.  It  can  be  only  Herr  Miller,  Herr 
Rietz,  or  Herr  Lachner.  It  would  he  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
birth  to  be  celebrated  if  these  three  genrlcmen  were 
suddenly  to  sprain  their  hands."  Quite  ''.lie.;' 
And  since  the  great  happiness  and  honor  have  do 
volved  upon  me  oi  having  to  conduct  at  the  said 
Splendid  festival,  I  will  treat  mv  hands  with  as  much 
attention,  and  take  us  much  care  of  them  up  to  then, 
as  though  I  were  the  most  lovely  Parisian  coquette 
Let  me.  therefore,  quickly  lay  down  the  pen 
not  he  in  ten  great  hurry  to  dip  it  again  in  the  ink 
for  another  such  fatiguing  effort  as  the  present. 


The  German  Lied.— Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Franz,  etc. 

(Fmni  Eslert's  Letters  on  Music.) 

Schubert  rendered  tin-  song  (  Lied )  of  so  much  con- 
sequonce,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  trace    its   progress 
up  to  our  own  day.     1  do  not  think  I  shall  he  a 
ed  of  discourtesy,  if  I  preserve  a   discreet    silei 
respect   to  what    Mendelssohn    has   accomplished  in 
this  branch.     The  historian  wh<»  has  to  relate  the  life 
of  a  small  king,  after  having  told  that  of  a  great  one, 
is  to  be  pitied  if  he  has  not  the  opportunity  ol    gi 
ing  angry  with  the  former ;  if  his  subject  is  so  full  of 
good-citizen  virtue   and   integrity,    that    ho   has   no 
chance  to  grow    impassioned   in   piaise   or  blai 
him.     The  saddest,  the  most  difficult  task  for  an    au- 
thor, is  that    of  wriiing    the    history    of   mediocrity. 
And  that  is  the  history  of  the  J. led.  from  Schubert  to 
Mendelssohn, — a  story  of  tiresome  respectability.     I" 
that  delightful  time  when  people   read    the  ''Horcn" 
as  to-day  they  read  any  literary  journal,  when  a  cou- 
ple of  she,- is  were  added  every  weak  to  the  history  of 
German  literature,  not  a  Schiller    or    Goethe    ballad 
could  appear,  upon  which  every  good  humored  song 
composer  did  not  make  a  display  of  how  far  a  i 
derstanding  of  the  sense  of  the  poem    could    be   cat 
ried.     So,  permit  me  to  bo  silent,  and,  go  back  a  step 
with  me  before  we  proceed.     It  must  ''Mind  strange 
to  you  that  I  have  not  said  anything  of  Beethoi 
songs;  and  yet  would  you  not    also    wonder    if  any 
one  should  enter  upon  a  history  of  Shakspeure's  son 
nets  '     Yet  it  is  undeniable    that  this    man   wrote    a 
few  fine  poems  in   this  form  ;    as  undeniable  as  that 
"Adelaide,"  the  Scotch  songs,  the  cycle  ol  songs,  "To 
the  Beloved  One,"  and  the  Gellert  fuicred    songs,  are 
glorious.     Hut  what  has  this  supernatural,  symphon- 
ic nature  to  do  with  songs  '     He  gave  them  on  occa- 
sion, as  we  give  alms  to  a  pretty  beggar  child.      But 
such  little  humanities  rarely    begged    from    him  :  he 
had  hardened  his  heart.     It  was  pot  his  intention   to 
sport  with  flowers.     Those  longing  moods  of  trim  I, 
which  in  us  become  tender  little  songs,   he  fashioned 
into  great  adagios.      In  a  word,  one  human    breast  is 
r.ot  large  enough    for   his   songs:  thev   need  the  im 
measurable  extent  of  the  complete  orchestra.     How 
many  of  Schubei  t's  instrumental  movements  are  only 
gongs  in  disguise,  looking  out    of   the    se.ious    mask 
with  lovely,  childish  eves  ;  while   Beethoven's  songs, 
on  the  contrary,  are  generally  only  an    enchanted  or- 
chestral thought.     Even  in  the  Scotch  songs,  he  nddd 
a  violin  and    violoncello    accompaniment,    as    if   lie 
feared  to  he  alone  with  the  human  voice. 

Mendelssohn  and  his  great  contemporaries  were 
tin-  first  who  awakened  the  Lied  to  new  lit".-  after 
Schubert's  death.  I  will  speak  of  them  as  briefly  as 
possible,  lest  you  should  grow  weary  of  two  persons 
of  whom  you  have  already  heard  so  much  from    me. 


In  this  form,  Mendelssohn  adhered  to  outward  beau- 
ty, above  all  things.  He  chose  rather  to  break  with 
the  poet  than  to  sin  against  lovely  ogrceability.  Ho 
preferred  poems  which  were  limited  in  feeling  to  the 
boundaries  of  pleasant  gracefulness,  10  those  in  which 
the  strung  waves  of  passion  threaten)  d  danger  to  the 
fragile  bark  of  song.  Schumann  often  selected  sub- 
jects lying  near  the  boundaries  of  the  uncompos  thle, 
and  his  boat  often  rocked  on  the  dangerous  bre  il 
He  was  always  inclined  to  give  tie-  situation  n 
turesqne  localization;  wine'  Mendelssohn  took  the 
greatest  care  to  form  a  finely-felt  vocal  part,  without 
having  any  especial  vocation  for  it.  Schumann  often 
wrote  powerfully  for  the  voice,  and  often  hod  the 
principal  feeling  in  the  pianoforte  accompaniment,  so 
that  the  vocal  portion  only  plays  a  melodramatic 
part,  and  the  Lied  becomes  a  scene.  The  difference 
between  the  songs  of  these  masters  resembles  the  dif- 
ference between  a  regularly  handsome  and  an  inter 
esting  face.  When  such  a  choice  presents  itself,  you 
know  how  rapidly  I  make  my  decision  !  I  have  ad 
mired  fine  heads  all  my  life  ;  I  have  even  worshipped 
them  hut  I  have  loved  only  the  interesting  ones. 
Titian's  Venus  herself  was  n   ■■  ■  ;erous  to  me; 

hut  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  a  smile  from  Le- 
onardo's Mona  Lisa.  There  are  many  among  Schu- 
mann's songs  that  cannot  be  consider  1  as  works  of 
art  in  this  sense,  or  recommended  as  models  :  m  vcr 
theless,  every  one  of  them  has  dec|  '  j  m  c  I  me 
yes,  these  songs  have  "brok  n  thi  ougli  the 
path  to  my  heart,"  and  arched  my  lyrical  horizon. 

Schumann  at  last  went  so  fn  ivc  the  poem 

\>r  declamation,  and  only  wrote  a  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment.    Here  1  Btand  near  the  boundaries  of  my 
enthusiasm  for   :1ns  master;    for    my    natnro    n 
against  this  dualism  of  declamation  and  music      It  is 
a  vcrv  proper  instinct    that    forbids    the   marri 
hrothcrs  and  sisters  among  civilized  nations.     What  ! 
declamation  wedded  to  music  '     Is  not  thai  like  phi} 
ing  the  organ  while  the  Bcrmon  is  going  mi  '     1 
that  oppressing  the  sensuous  tone  of  speech  witl 
more  powerful  fun-  of  music,  interrupting  and    scat 
tcring  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  '     Speech  an  i   n 
both  move  ns  through  the  ear    fit  st  ,   but  the  I 
only  moves  us  symbolically.      Sensuous    effect  in  a 
of  tl   ■  mscqn  ;nce  as   poetic  inn  i 

in    a    composition.     For    the   great    sign  Reai f 

spi  cch  lies  in  the  thought  :  that  of  music  in  the  l 
Rome  one  may  make  :i  stupid    speech    with    n    ven 
fine  voice  :  but  docs  this  improve  the  spec  h  '  Some 

■  .  .  ■       i  te  a  stupid  composition  to  a  very 
programme  ;  hut  will  this  render  the  music  less  dull? 
1  ".    can  hardlv  believe  how  many  distracting  i 
have  been  written  on  these    simple    subjects.     What 
1-  neat  cr  to  our   hearts,    and    more    natural,    I 
wish  to  unite  thought  and  tone  j     As  soon  as  people 
began  to  compose  to  the  poet's  thought,  the  sound  of 
si  i  [i  h  was  destroyed,  and  th  it  ol         ;  commenced. 
Hut  that  was  not  enough.     The  thought  must  be  not 
nng    hut  r.\->>  played  ;  and  thus  arose  that  won- 
hirtb,  which  consoles  itself  for  want  of  a 
dei  i  led  distinction  of  rac  •.  '■  ■■  ■  to  two  r  ices 

at  once.     So  that  wo    may   know,   that,  1 
ignorant,  absurd  musicians,  o    literary,    a  cultivated 
ereature  is  hidden,  a  programme  is  put  into  our  hand, 
by  means  of  which  u       Idle    I    ■    ■  nigma,   an  1 

which  nl«  ivs  reminds  me  of  a  college  diploma,  and 
;c  suspicious  tablets,   which  a   few    of   the    i  Id 
masters  used  to  place  in  thc^nouih  or  hand  of  thi  \\ 
figures,  lest  their  creatures  should  be  misjudged. 

A  marriage  between  speech  i  n  1  to  ;e   is  a   misalli- 
ai     ■     if  they  are  to  be  <  peech  must  be  eleva- 

ted to  the  rank  of  tone.  Th"  song  mav  ho  as  recita- 
tive ii!  ■  i-  no;  ib  I  enn  imagine  many  tragic  sit- 
uations in  the  opera  possiblo,  in  which  the  composer, 
having  exhausted  all  mean-  of  musical  gradation, 
might  produce  a  remarkable  tragic  effect  by  forsti  i  ; 
his  an,  ami  permitting  the  entrance  of  the  spoken 
word  But  the  singula!  an  1  uncornmon  effect  of  this 
would  only  lie  in  the  momentary  abandonment  of  all 
those  conditions  upon  which  the  relations  of  poctn 
to  music  repose  I  can  only  account  for  such  an  er- 
ror in  regard  to  the  fundamental  aspe.  r-  i  I  both  arts, 
in  such  a  man  as  Schumann,  hy  acknowlcdg  ng  th  t 
be  had  an  especial  inclination  to  try  i 
Wo  will,  then,  regard  these  ballads  as  an  m 
experiment  of  this  kind ;  for  not  even  the  deelama 
tory  talent  of  Seehach,  and  ihc  piano  fone  playing  of 
the  highly-gifted  (Mara  Schumann,  could  save  them. 
After  Schumann,  we  had  a  young  song  composer, 
Robert  Franz,  drawing  the  general  obsei  vation  of  ar 
tist«  towards  his  writings  Ele  is  evidently  endowed 
with  natural  genius  for  song,  and  his  originality  is 
ripening,  like  that  of  all  genuine  talent,  undi 
sun  of  industrious  cultivation.  He  openly  attaches 
himself  to  his  great  predecessors,  and  with  gradual 
certainty,  acquires  personal  independence.  So  pri- 
mcvalh  German,  so  homely  a  nature  coul  1  m 
astray  into  the  path  where  we  see  so  many  of  our 
dull  talents  parading,  yet  veiling  the  secrets  of  their 


d  ■  ■  nl  ai  d  acquirements  in  nlcbemistic  darkness  I 
am  convinced  that  all  genuine  originality  develops 
itself  naturally  from  the  highest  flower  of  an  art. 
The  highest  flower  of  an  art  like  ours — an  art  that  is 
ever  progressive,  and  whose  point  of  culmination  was 
not  attained  in  past  centuries,  us  was  that  ol  the 
plastic  arts— is  almost  always  the  last  one  The 
Lied  ol  Robert  Franz  undoubtedly  originated  from 
that  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  Here,  as  ever,  we 
will  avoid  ihc  tiresome  question  as  to  whether  he  has 
surpassed  them  or  not.  There  is  no  measure  of 
length  in  art.  And,  if  we  wish  to  exercise  out  pleas- 
ure in  discrimination,  wo  must  look  away  from  quan- 
titative estimates,  Would  that  it  were  as  easy  for  us 
to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  what  distinguishes  the  songs 
of  these  three  men  from  each  Other  in  particular,  and 
what  features  thev  possess  in  common,  as  it  is  for  us 
to  chei  ish  a  desire  to  do  so  ! 

1  will  try  to  help  myself  in  my  own  way,  by  imag- 
inative langu  ige.     I  have  known  maidens  who  were 

hi ngs     why  should  1    not    try    to    personify   the 

l.e  d,  and  think  of  it  as  of  maidens, — lovely,  roman- 
tic, and  intellectual  ?  All  three  charm  mo  with  al- 
most equal  [lower:  one  delights  my  eye,  one  my 
heart,  and  one  my  mind.  Each  one  possesses  a  por- 
tion ol  tl  ■  othi  i '  ■  gifts  The  fair  one  is  no!  unfccl- 
one  is  not  stupid,  the  intellectual 
one  is  not  ugly  and  not  heartless  :  but  in  the  first, 
beauty  is  predominant  ;  in  the  second,  scntim  mt  ex- 
ceed ■  even  thing  else  ;  in  the  third,  mind  is  all-con- 
quering     I  :: :lf  the   application  of 

tins  figure,  were  not  clearness  a  courtesy  incumbent 
on  a  speaker  The  lovely  Lied  that  ravishes  our 
senses  -  i  irrc  i  irbly.  whose  beautiful  arched  mouth 
trembles  with  the  feeling  of  sinuous  motivos,  ns 
though  it  stirred,  desiring  to  fay  the  most  precious 
u  o  e  ■  n  this  I"'  but  Schubert's  '  That 
sensitive  song,  with  the  warmly  throbbing  bosom, 
within  which         ■  >rl  I  ol    sweet   maiden  power, 

with  beautiful  eyes  cast  down  with  modesl  ardor, — 
can  it  bi  I   that  oi  Robert    Fran/.  '      And  am 

I  wrong  in  terming  Schumann's   Lied    essentially  m- 
tu  il  ■'     !'■•  fe  it n res  arc  as  tr  msp  i  ent,    as  finely 
cut,  n    thou  :'i  m  i  lelle  I  b}  thought  itself;  but  on  its 
forehead  already  lie  those  fatal    furrows    formed    by 
oi  thought..    And  if  I  must  say  what  feel- 
ings seem  to  mc  to  predominate  in  the  songs  of  each 
composer,  then  I  will  designate  Schubert  as    the  wri- 
ter of  the  lovelio  •  son      ;   Franz  as  the  most  inward, 
and,  in  a  certain    si  nse,    the    strongest    composer  of 
while  Schumann's  heart  was  more  many-sided 
than  that  of  either  of  the  others.     In   all    such    com- 
uis,  we  musi  i  only  tl        impletc  effect, 

the  '   at  a  certain  disto  nee,  and  allow  the 

ind  to  rci  r  personal 

pre  fen   tec  and  prejudice    may  not    cause    an  en  or  in 
ectivc    judgment.  -  prize    that 

meni  too  highlj  .  alt  tough  we  can  never  hi  come 
aware  of   the  agreements  of  differences  between  two 
■  -  without  pro  lit  to  ourselves,  let  us  regai  1  them 
from  v  har  point  we  may. 

;         1 .1    i    :.  . .     b  ion    greatly    cultiv  ited    lately. 

\  ..  ■  •'  i  man  v  who  hai  e  essni  e  1  tin  ir  talcnl  in 
this  branch,  Brahms,  Rubinstein  in  the  "  Persian 
Songs,"  seem  to  mc  the  most  prominent.  When 
[he  former  is  not  too  much  subdue  I  bj  h    potism 

of    piano-forte    ideas,    be   wrin  -    most    charmingly. 

I  innv  is  cqualh  ii  m  is,  v  thcr  it  comes  from 
■I  ove  o    from    ■  S    ther  the  song  nor  the  piano- 

forte should  bo  fettered      Song  (the  Lied)  commenc- 
ed under  the  sovereignty  ol   the  voice     lei 
of  that  of  the  piano-forte.     In    Rubinstein's    P 
■    n    proud,  exce--6ive,  natural 
circulate*.     Overdrawn   realism   is    the   rock  of  this 
artist.     When  he  ce  iscs  to  produce  so  much  en  ■■■■■ 

to   gi  ■■  e    us,    instead    of    a    dozen 

piCCCS,    til C   e\'ra<r    of  1  we!  ve  ill   one.   whim    he    IcamS    to 

curb  the  unbridled  wildness  of  his  temperament  with 
ideality,  we  shall  expect  the  greatest  things  from 
him.  Among  the  Persian  Songs,  there  are  two  of 
heavenly  heautv  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
among  them  sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  or  the 
1  ■  ■■:  of  the  wind,— a  natural  cry  indeed,  but  not 
a  lovely  sound  to    listen  to. 


The  Ammergau  Passion  Play. 

(From  the  Looiiou  Orchestra.) 

The  decennial  performance  of  the   Life  and   Death 

of  the  Saviour,  a  "mystery"  which  has  survived 
the  extinction  of  similar  performances,  in  other  and 
more  civilized  pots  of  Europe,  attracts  much  inter- 
est in  Ober  Ammergau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands. 
From  Munich  crowds  betake  themselves  to  the  lo 
eality  of  the  play.  The  vitality  displayed  hy  the 
a  m  of  i  cligious  an  in  B  n  iria  is  not  a  little 
cni  uis.  In  other  countries  such  an  exhibition 
would  be  stigmatized  as  profane,  hut  the  Bavarians 
combat  any  such  insinuation.     The  Bavarian  roman- 
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cist,  Herman  Schmid,  assorts  that  ilio  villagers  are 
inspired  with  tho  simplest  feeling  of  piety  in  what 
they  do.  The  players  do  nol  strut  their  hour  pre- 
cisely for  tho  love  of  praise.;  they  approach  their 
business  not  with  histrionic  vanity,  hut  as  if  they 
wore  fulfilling  a  sort  of  moral  engagement  ;  but 
there  is  a  little  money  consideration  at  the  hotioin, 
idler  all.  'The  prices  to  the  seals  at  the  Passion 
Play  aro  doarer  than  to  the  Opera,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceeds the  first  15,000  florins,  it  is  true,  are.  devoted  to 
the  charities  of  the  parish,  and  t lie  next  to  defray  the 
expenses  attending  the  getting  up  of  the  entertain- 
ment ;  bin  every  kreutzer  received  after  that  goes  in- 
to the  pockets  of  tin:  performers.  When  the  sin  plus 
is  distributed  each  one's  share  cannot  be  very  large,  as 
there  are  no  less  than  live  hundred  in  the  company. 
There  are  UH  speaking  rdles  for  male  characters,  15 
for  female,  and  some  'jail  walking  parts  for  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  t lie  latter  being  generally  dressed 
up  to  represent  a  choir  of  angels,  according  to  the 
pictorial  conception  of  the  celestial  beings,  To 
these  must  he  added  the  orchestra  of  thirty  musicians, 
the  machinists,  scene-shifters,  property-men,  and 
call-boy,  who  must  have  no  sinecure  if  lie  has  to  run 
out  for  beer  in  the  intervals  of  the  preformanco. 
Over  half  of  the  troop,  on  this  occasion,  are  born 
villagers  of  Ammergau,  and  the  majority  of  them 
carvers  on  wood,  the.  staple  employment  of  that  dis- 
trict. The  Apostle  Peter  is  the  same  this  year  as  ten 
year  ago — the  sculptor  llott.  So  is  Judas  Iscariot, 
his  "mate"  Leehner,  who  looks  the  character  to 
painfulness,  a  sallow  red-bearded  man  with  sinis- 
ter countenance  lit  up  by  brilliant  deep  set  eyes.  Lang, 
the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  keeps  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
ivory  ornaments,  ami  but  repeats  the  part  he  enacted 
in  1860;  so  with  Nicodemus,  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
Joseph  of  Aiimathea.  The  man  who  played  Christ 
in  1860  will  play  Ananias  now.  The  Apostle  John 
will  he  rendered  by  a  new  actor,  Johann  Zwink,  a 
handsome  youth  with  a  gentle  languishingly-tender 
hice,  marvellously  resembling  in  its  expression  those 
seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  beloved  disciple.  The 
part  in  the  drama,  that  of  Christ,  is  intrusted  to  one 
Joseph  Mayor,  who  is  as  well  fitted  to  it  physically 
as  any  mere  mortal  can  be  expected  to  be.  He  is  a 
thoughtful  looking  man,  with  thin  features,  cast  in  a 
serious  mould  ;  his  voice  is  musical,  and  abundant 
tresses  of  rich  auburn  hair  fall  on  his  shoulders, 
while  a  moustache  and  heard  of  some  what  deeper  hue 
conceal  his  lips  and  chin.  The  Virgin  Mary  looks 
to  be  a  gentle  lissome  maiden  of  eighteen  summers. 
The  contrast  would  be  suggestive,  to  one  of  those 
unsparing  vaudevillistes  of  Paris,  of  Christ  thanking 
her  for  tho  care  she  has  bestowed  on  him  for  three- 
and-thirty  years.  Put  the  good  peasants  do  not  form 
their  judgment  on  the  standard  of  the  pit  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal ;  in  their  minds,  and  there  is  poetry  in  the 
idea,  the  Virgin  enjoys  eternal  youth — is  an  ethere- 
alized  creature  of  early  bloom  and  freshness.  The 
costumes  are  historically  correct — thai  is  as  far  as 
our  ideas  are  true  of  wdiat  the  costumes  were  at  the 
period  when  the  Scripture  events  illustrated  took 
place.  And  the  persons  selected  to  fill  the  various 
parts,  too,  appear  to  have  been  chosen  neither  by  lot 
nor  favoritism,  but  for  some  resemblance  in  cast  of 
face,  and  in  those  indications  in  which  Lavatcr  hud 
so  much  faith — to  the  worthies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment they  represent. 

Nineteen  performances  of  the  Passion  are  given  in 
all.  There  will  be  repetitions  on  the  6th,  12th,  and 
25th  of  June,  the  3rd,  10th,  17th,  24th,  and  31st  of 
July,  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28th  of  August,  the 
8th,  11th,  18th,  25th,  ami  29th  of  September;  the  lat- 
ter closes  the  series.  The  prices  of  admission  are 
three  florins  (not  six  shillings)  to  the.  first  stalls,  and 
two  florins  24  kreutzers  to  tho  second.  These  pos- 
sess no  advantage  over  the  pit  seats  (indeed  the  view 
from  them  is  worse)  except  that  one  is  in  a  more  ele- 
vated position,  is  elbowed  by  a  more  exclusive  class 
of  society,  and  is  protected  from  the  sun's  heat  by  a 
scantling.  Tho  best  seats  in  the  building,  were  it 
not  for  the  sunshine,  arc  those  full  in  front  of  the 
stage  and  behind  the  orchestra.  The  rate  for  them 
is  1  florin  45  kreutzers,  whilst  those  immediately 
above  them  are  the  even  florin.  Tho  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation— that  is  tho  right  word  in 
this  connection,  lor  their  demeanor  showed  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  semi-religious  rite,  not  as  a  stage 
show — well-behaved,  respectful  people,  were  ranged 
in  the  rows  of  seats  to  the  right  and  left,  of  the  pit, 
the  tariff  for  which  was  fixed  at  4S  kreutzers  and 
half-a-florin  respectively.  There  was  no  applause  at 
any  period  except  at  the  end,  and  then  it  came  from 
a  French  group,  and  from  the  looks  with  which  it 
was  received,  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  imperti- 
nence by  the  simple,  earnest  folk  of  the  locality.  The 
staff  of  the  lender  of  the  orchestra  was  held  by  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  village,  who  also  gave  the  time 
to  the  choruses. 

At  the  close  of  the  overture    the    chorus   entered 


from  the  wings.  The  Corypbn-us,  a  tall,  handsome 
bearded  man,  led  the  moiety  that  came  in  from  the 
right,  and  the  principal  male  singer  that  which  came 
in  from  the  left.  The  Coryphoous  delivers  the  pro- 
logue. The  chorus  then  fill  back,  taking  up  their 
stations  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  forestage,  and,  as 
the  curtain  rises,  discovering  a  tableau,  sing  a  rhymed 
description  of  its  meaning  in  choruses,  and  inter- 
spersed with  airs  and  duels.  The  first  illustration  is 
"Paradise  Lost."  The  Garden  of  Eden  is  represent- 
ed, blooming  apple  tn  es  prominent  in  the  foreground, 
one  of  which,  with  a  large  rosy  crop  on  its  branches, 
was  intended  for  that  which  bore  tic  fruit  of  knowl- 
edge. 1  )u  a  rising  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  gar- 
den, stands  the  angel,  a  young  man  in  cloudy  azure 
and  white,  with  the  flaming  sword.  Adam  was  per- 
sonified by  a  strongly- built,  bronzed  man,  with  mat- 
ted hair  ;  his  line  limbs  were  covered  with  tights,  and 
a  lieece  hung  round  his  loins  ;  he  stood  in  an  attitude 
wed  expressing  conscience  stricken  horror.  To  his 
right,  and  nearer  to  the  garden  gate,  cowered  be- 
neath a  hush  the  shame-faced  Eve,  with  her  long 
golden  hair  streaming  in  tangled  skeins  over  her 
shoulders.  The  first  tableau  was  earnest  that  the 
Mystery  had  been  presided  over  by  an  artistic  spirit. 
The  grouping  was  highly  effective,  natural,  and  easy, 
void  of  crudity  and  art-school  stiffness.  On  the  cur- 
tain descending,  the  chorus,  still  singing,  take  up 
their  former  position  in  a  measured  way.  On  the 
curtain  rising  again,  an  extremely  beautiful  scene 
was  exhibited.  A  large  cross  was  discovered,  an 
angel  encompassing  its  foot,  and  before  it,  bending 
in  mute  admiration,  a  charmingly  disposed  crowd  of 
flaxen-haired  children.  At  this  portion  of  the  play, 
the  chorus,  sinking  to  their  knees,  and  raising  their 
hands  in  gracelul  unison,  sing  a  beautiful  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty.  Tho  chorus  retire  as 
the  curtain  falls,  to  rise  again  almost  immediately  on 
the  opening  of  the  actual  play,  or  rather  Mystery. 

A  triumphant  strain  bursts  from  the  orchestra  as 
the  head  of  a  procession  emerges  from  the  back  of 
the  street  on  the  right,  crossing  the  stage  with  exul- 
tant mien.  First  come  little  children,  then  youths 
anil  maidens,  all  dressed  in  tho  supposed  costume  of 
the  time;  the  host  bear  with  them  palm  branches, 
which  they  strew  on  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases, 
they  spread  their  garments  also,  as  recorded  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  middle-aged  and  the  old  of 
both  sexes  singing  an  anthem  of  jubilee  follow,  and 
group  themselves  on  the  stage  around  our  Saviour, 
who  enters  with  the  mass  of  people  riding  on  an  ass 
led  by  one  of  them,  and  carrying  a  waving  branch  of 
palm  in  his  hand  Meanwhile  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  learned  in  the  law,  come  upon 
the  scene  angrily,  deriding  tho  multitude  who  greet- 
ed Jesus,  and  showing  their  hatred  to  the  proceeding, 
and  their  chagrin  at  the  reception  given  to  the  Gali- 
lean. The  "Man  of  Sorrows"  was  represented  un- 
exceptionably,  if  one  could  divest  one's  self  of  the 
strong  impression  that  all  representations  of  the  kind 
must  savor  more  or  less  of  irreverent  familiarity.  Jo- 
seph Mayer,  the  villager  intrusted  with  the  part,  is 
about  the  ago  and  figure  that  corresponds  with  the 
character;  he  is  tall,  of  an  imposing  presence,  sym- 
metrically-built, with  regular,  expressive  features  of 
an  olive  lint.  His  fine  intellectual  forehead  rises 
over  eyes  full  of  a  quiet  melancholy,  and  the  same 
serious,  thoughtful,  almost  suffering  expression  is 
borne  out  by  the  entire  cast  of  countenance,  and  by 
the  delicately  formed  and  fine  lips  shaded  by  a  pen- 
cilling of  black  moustache  and  bordered  by  a  wealth 
of  beard  that  gives  him  a  singular  resemblance  to 
the  portrait  of  the  Saviour  by  Rubens.  His  rich 
dark  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  added  to  the  illusion 
which  was  created  by  bis  entire,  look  and  gait,  his 
outward  seeming  of  moderation,  virtue  and  self-de- 
nial. When  he  descended  from  the  ass  the  illusion 
was  unbroken  ;  every  step  and  attitude  was  dignified, 
had  a  certain  majesty  about,  jt,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  were  musical  and  the  enunciation  most  distinct, 
lie  was  clad  in  the  costume  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the 
altar  pieces  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  south- 
countries,  a  violet  robe  and  an  outer  garment  of  an 
amaranth  hue.  His  feet  were  sandalled.  The.  ut- 
most accura.y  was  aimed  at  in  the  attire  of  the  Jew- 
ish priests  and  doctors  of  the  law.  Caiaphas,  who 
rushed  in  with  the  others,  was  impersonated  by  a  fine- 
looking  man  gorgeously  apparelled.  His  garb  was 
one  shine  of  gold  on  ground  of  satin  ;  on  his  breast 
was  displayed  the  traditional  plate,  fashioned  after 
that  worn  by  Aaron — a  piece  of  embroidery  some 
ten  inches  square,  containing  twelve  precious  stones 
in  four  rows,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  This  breastplate 
was  fastened  to  the  ephod,  a  sleeveless  vest  of  fine 
linen,  with  purple,  blue,  and  scarlet  interwoven  ; 
then  he  had  his  upper  vestment  of  blue  with  pome- 
granates wrought  upon  it,  and  on  his  head  a  mitre 
of  fine  linen  with  a  yellow  plate  bearing  the  Hebrew 
inscription  of  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"   in    front,  and 


two  half  moon-like  cornua  tapering  from  the  end. 
The  Rabbis  wore  robes  of  black  with  biretlas,  both 
hound  plentifully  with  bauds  of  gold.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  three  hundred  persons  on  the 
Btage  at  this  time,  mixed  in  a  most  elaborately  de- 
vised confusion.  The  action  of  the  welcome  to  Je- 
rusalem takes  place  on  the  fore  stage,  but  in  the  re- 
cess behind  the  curtain  the  interior  of  the  Temple  is 
represented,  with  its  money-changers  and  dealers  in 
full  swing  of  business  activity.  Christ  enters,  drives 
them  out  with  tho  cord  of  his  girdle,  upsets  their  ta- 
bles, and  scatters  their  money.  A  realistic  coloring 
is  given  to  tho  episode  by  the  escape  of  three  doves 
from  tho  upturned  basket  of  a  birdseller.  "My 
house  is  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  mado  it  a 
den  of  thieves,"  the  very  language  of  the  book — is 
east  by  the  Saviour  at  the  retreating  herd  as  he  re- 
enters on  the  stage.  The  multitude  renews  its  ho- 
sannas  for  the  king  that  eometh  in  tho  name  of  the 
Lord,  "lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass  ;"  the  Pharisees 
with  their  ostentatious  phylacteries  raise  their  shouts 
of  "Moses  is  the  only  prophet."  and  their  followers 
in  tho  garments  fringed  and  tufted  on  the  border,  the 
ignoble  vulgus  of  Jerusalem,  join  in  the  howl.  Tho 
crowd  divided  into  two  factions,  the  partisans  of  the 
old  order  of  things  on  one  side,  the  followers  of 
Christ  on  the  other,  the  "Man  of  Sorrows  "  takes 
leave  of  the  people  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Bethany,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Tiie  acts  of  the  sacred  drama  f.re  of  two  kinds  : 
the  chief  acts  are  those  representing  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  ;  but  there  are  intermediary  tableaux  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  employed  in  a  typical 
sense.  The  first  are  called  the  Handlung,  or  action 
of  the  drama,  the  second  are  termed  Vorstellungen,  or 
scenes.  Between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  action 
a  Yorslelhmg  was  presented  of  the  selling  of  Joseph 
into  captivity.  This  is  a  type  of  the  betrayal  of 
Christ  into  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  After 
that  the  Handlung  recommenced,  representing  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Sanhedrim,  presided  over  by  Caiaphas  in 
his  gorgeous  raiment,  all  clinquant  with  gold.  Be- 
side the  high  priest,  is  seated  another  Jewish  dignita- 
ry, Annas,  sumptuously  vested,  wcar'ng  a  like  doub- 
le-peaked mitre,  and  having,  in  addition,  a  venerable 
white  beard,  which  imparted  to  bis  figure  the  genuine 
patriarchal  look.  Caiaphas,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  glittering  on  his  breast,  rises  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
with  Jesus.  Most  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  take 
part  in  it  with  a  marvellous  semblance  of  interest, 
speaking  with  the  zealous  quickness  asd  earnestness 
of  manner  of  strong  political  partisans  on  the  night 
of  a  crucial  debate,  or  of  advocates  in  our  own  courts 
of  justice.  The  Rabbis  in  black  and  gold  are  seated 
before  two  tables  covered  with  scarlet  cloth  in  the 
foreground.  A  money-dealer  who  had  been  chased 
out  of  tho  Temple  enters  and  declares  that  he  knows 
Judas,  one  of  Christ's  followers,  and  will  undertake 
to  persuade  him  to  betray  his  master  for  a  bribe. 
Thus  finishes  the  scene. 

The  next  Vorstellung  opens  with  a  picture  of  the 
young  Tobias  taking  leave  of  his  parents,  followed 
by  another  of  "  the  loving  hrido  bewailing  the  loss  of 
her  bridegroom."  Whilst  this  picture  was  before  us 
a  beautiful  canticle  was  sung  by  the  chorus.  Both 
illustrations  were  intended  to  typify  the  adieux  of 
Christ  to  Mary.  In  the  Handlung  which  succeeded, 
Christ  appears  in  tho  streets  of  Bethany  and  enters 
into  the  bouse  of  Simon  (lo  which  he  is  asked  to 
dinner),  where  Mary  and  Martha  await  him.  The 
scene  changes  to  the  interior,  where  a  repast  is  spread, 
to  which  Christ  and  his  companions  sit  them  down. 
Martha  is  all  eagerness  in  her  hospitality  ;  but  Mary, 
when  she  enters,  drops  at  the  Saviour's  knees,  washes 
his  feet  with  her  tears,  dries  them  with  her  long  tress- 
es, and  afterwards  pours  the  pot  of  precious  oint- 
ment over  his  head.  Martha  is  the  first  female  char- 
acter in  the  piece  who  has  a  passage  to  speak.  At 
the  end  of  the  repast  the  Virgin  Mary  makes  her 
apparition  on  the  scene,  to  take  leave  of  Ijer  son  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Jcrusalom,  and  this  brings 
down  the  curtain.  A  modest  rustic  beauty  they  have 
chosen  to  fill  this  risky  role  of  Mother  of  Christ— a 
rosy  creature  with  a  finely  chiselled  contour,  a  row 
of  pearly  teeth,  with  soft  brown  eyes,  and  brown  hair, 
confined  by  a  blue  nun-like  veil.  Ronnd  her  fore- 
head a  white  band  is  worn,  and  under  her  chin  a 
broad  gamp  of  linen,  like  those  used  by  the  inmates 
of  Roman  Catholic  cloisters.  Her  gown,  which  falls 
in  graceful  folds,  is  cf  the  color  we  know  as  Solferi 
no.  The  acting  of  the  Virgin  in  the  little,  she  had  to 
do  in  this  instance,  was  marked  by  much  thought- 
fulness  and  quite  matronly  dignity.  Her  voice  had 
in  it  a  thrill  of  exceedingly  womanly  softness.  The 
one  point  in  which  she  fails — in  which,  indeed,  most 
of  these  village  artists  of  her  sex  fail — is  in  her  move- 
ments. They  are  not — to  be  critical  (and  if  we  are 
ot  critical,  we  are   nothing) — exactly    sylphlike 
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fawnlike,  but    ver  so  littlo  heavy,  as  those  of  people 
accustomed  to  carry  burdens. 

The  fourth  Vorstdlung  presents  us,  in  its  opening 
tableau  (accompanied  by  a  jubilant  chant,  commen- 
cing "Jerusalem,  Jerusalem"),  King  Ahasuerus 
raising  the  Jewish  captive  Esther  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  anil  sending  away  the  proud  Vashti.  The 
chorus,  in  their  song,  make  Esther  symbolical  of  the 
new  Church  built  up  by  our  Saviour,  ami  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  ami  the  old  Hebrew  religion.  The 
corresponding  Handhmg  presents  us  Christ  am]  his 
followers  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  Master 
rests  an  interval  on  the  stage,  weeping  over  tie-  sin 
ful  city  and  foreboding  its  doom.  As  Christ  leaves, 
the  eleven  trae  Apostles  follow  ;  lint  the  unsteady 
Judas,  who  had  been  hanging  hack,  remains, undecid- 
ed how  to  act.  It  appears  at  one  time  as  it  his  better 
feelings  had  gained  the  mastery  of  him,  ami  lie  is 
about  slowly  to  leave,  when  two  of  the  dealers  ol  the 
Temple  enter,  and  call  him  by  name,  pretend  rliat 
they  are  willing  also  to  become  followers  of  our  Sa- 
viour, if  their  conversion  should  prove  advantageous 
to  them  in  a  material  sense.  Upon  this  Judas  shows 
them  significantly  his  empty  purse,  and  complains 
of  the  extravagance,  not  only  permitted,  but  approv- 
ed hy  Christ  in  Mary  Magdalen's  act  of  anointing 
him  with  ointment  worth  three  hundred  sequins. 
The  money-dealers,  finding  him  in  the  mood,  tempt 
him  to  betray  his  Master,  and,  after  an  inward 
gle,  he  consents.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
scene  Judas  Iseaiio:  was  the  great  character  in 
the  Passion-Flay,  and  must  have  felt  -one' of  the  emo- 
tions he  was  charged  to  reproduce  If  ho  did  me 
he  could  not  have  reproduced  them  so  truthfully,  and 
this  will  he  admitted  to  !«■  the  height  of  dramatic  art. 
The  soliloquy  of  this  sandy  haired  traitor  and  inform 
er,  in  intention,  assuredly  was  not  one  to  rami  I 
him  to  admiration,  yet  as  he  went  out  them  v.  .  a 
sort  of  subdued  hum  of  approbation  difficult  to  1 
strained— so  great  is  the  ascendancy  of  genius. 

The  fifth  scene  imtroduces  the  best  peopled  and 
best-managed  tableau  vet— thai  of  the  Israelites 
gathering  ma  una  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  The  up 
ical  nature  ol  this  picture  hnrdiy  requires  comment. 
Christ  Cl'UCified  is  the  Bread  al-o  which  come,  down 
from  heaven.  In  the  portion  ol'  the  play  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  this  is  made  evident  to  the  plain- 
est sense.  Peter  and  John  enter,  comm 
their  Ma  tcr  to  follow  into  the  house  the  man  they 
should  see  fetching  water  in  a  pitcher,  and  to  demand 
of  the  owner  where  was  the  gucsl  chamber  that  they 
might  cat  of  the  pass-over.  Peter  and  John  are  done 
to  the  lite — the  former,  an  olderly  man,  bald  on  the 
crown,  is  ili,.  strong,  yet  vacillating  disciple  of  the 
Book  ;  the  latter  is  the  sweel  j  outh.  The  -.rue 
with  the  water-carrier,  rilling  his  vessel  at  a 
like  fountain  on  the  right,  was  K  llcnt,  hut  for  tho 
stagci  strut  and  voice  ol  this  servant,  who  inevit- 
ably reminded  one  of  a  "super"at  Drury  1. am-,  who 
had  becu  suddenly  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  talk- 
ing part.  This  fellow  had  his  usefulness,  how  i 
he  was  the  exception  thai  proved  the  rule  of 
ncss.  The  Paschal  Supper,  how  best  to  de  cribe  il  ! 
Happily  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has   painted   a    picture, 

and  thai  ;     lure,  n    ii   ii       Id  be,  was  preset 

in  tho  theatre   ol    i  •ber-Ammei  ;an      The    I 
viands,  and  vessels  upon  it.  and  those  thai  sal 
ware  the  same.     John  was   an  animated  photograph 
from  the  canvas.     When   Christ  took  offhis  mantle 
and  wrapped  a    lowi  1    around  !       waisl  in  i 
go  round  and  wash  the  feet  of  his  apostles-  an 
ration    which  was  done  with  cverv  dignity  and  decen- 
cy— there  was  m-i  one  suppressed  mocking  laugh  of 
Voltaire  behind  me.     The    brave   peasantry  so 
thing  ridiculous  m    it,  neither   did    the    nobles    who 
were  presi  nt  .•  for  do  not  their  King  and  the  greater 
Kaiser  ol    Austria    perform    the   same  ceremony   to 
twelve   beggars   annually    tit    Easter?     I  lining   the 
progress  ol    Christ,  with  his    i  rnest  features, 

from  one  to  another,  n     train   of  soft   n 
tremulously  in  «  aves  of  sound  fn  m  tin  h  a  k  i  f   the 
building.     When  the  sop  was   given  to  Jnd   ■ 
the   command    "  that    thou    doest,  do    quiekl;    "  the 
traitor  started  up   with    fierce,    hyrena-like   eyes,  the 
bread  still  adhi  i  ing   to    his    I  ;  -    at   I  he — it 

seemed  as  if  it  would    choke   him  were  he  to  try  to 
swallow  ii— and   rushed   frantically   out.     The   per- 
plexity to  learn  «  ho  was  the   di  itined   b 
the  words  lo   John  were    pronounced   in    an    under- 
tone] wii-  graphically    dcpii  ti  d 

The  sixth  scene  shows  as  n  tableau  of  Joseph  sold 
by  Ins  brethren  to  the  Midianite  merchants,  who 
count  their  twenty  silver  pieces  on  a  tree  stump. 
This  was  prefigureraent of  the  betrayal  to  the  den, 
—  that  which  the  Handlung  now  coining  calls  before 
the  mind.  First,  we  have  a  sitting  of  the  Sanhc- 
di  im  one  ■  more  .'  Judas  is  pr  nt,  n  5  his  mar- 
ket, and  leaves  with  two  of  the  Jews  on  his  dirty 
errand  ;  men  we  see  in  |he  seventh  1 
contains  the  a  etna  I  arrest  in  the  Garden  of  ( •'. 


tableau  representing  Adam  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  hi-  brow.     Our  first  parent,  surrounded  by 
scanty  crops,  rests  his  foot  on  a  mattock,  half  di  i\  en 
into  tic  soil  ;  nude  boys  were  around, little  fel- 
low holding  a  large  red  apple  in  his  hand,  as  it'  to 
reproach  the  mourning,  sunburnt  Eve,  with    the  loss 
of  the  birthright  she  bad  sold  for  a  frivolous  curiosi- 
ty,    A  second  tableau — borrowed   from  the  Sc 
Ib.ok  of   Kings — shows  us  the  treacherous   gi 
to  Ania  a   by   Joab,  David's   general,  who,  seizing 
his     beard,  as     the    custom     was,    under     prel 
to  kiss  him,  plunges  Ins  dagger  into  his  bi 

The  play  ben.  becomes  intensely  dramatic — the 
( larden  of  <  Hive-,  with  all  thai  happened  in  it.  i ; 
brought  before  us.  This  scene  broughl  in  mid  day 
and  the  (  loryphceus  came  forward  to  announce  there 
would  be  a  delay  of  an  bom  to  pei  mil  the  au 
to  refresh  tin  \  ■       ■        lock  b  ing  wenl  a 

t,  and  the  audience  streamed  back  for  tho 

opening  ol  the  .-■■ I    1  .  part. 

;,  tonclusion  next  time  J 


The  So-Called  Beethoven  Centennial  Festi- 
val. 

(From  the  Nation.. tun.    J  E. 

I  .  ' 
The  '  i  in,,  i  el  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cnni  reus  to  ,  u  fb." 

At  last  we,  too,  have  had  our  jubilee      JCow  that 
tl  o  -'..i  spangli  !    bannei    ha  •   bei  n   furled 
smoke  of  the  last  cannon  has  been    blown    away,  lei 
n    for  a  im. in.  nt  survey  the  field  and  see  whnl  h  has 

I  ns.    Altogether  it  has  been  a  very      I     i 
II  the  tin.-  history  ol  its  tribul 

rikes,  bi 
.".ml  small  returns    is   ever   written, 
suggestive  chapter  for  all  future  t  of  i 

stivals  to  ponder  over      1] 
gular  fealu  ir   affair  is  thai 

i  festival   it  M 

the  13 

i   .......   .     ... 

rs  ?    Beet  bo 

:-  the  onh  .  :  put 

ward      Alas,  poor  com]     er  1     l-I.c 

f.'-tivals,  and  fled  from    them    as    .  | 

utterly  npai  t    from   ail    tine    purpos  is  of   ait 

that  he  i-  .lead   it   i-    bard  to    1  nsil 

tor  IV  I..   -  : 

been  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  fen  ii  was 

hoped  might  be 

is         I || 

1. 1-  brought  no  gold   to 
t 

tival    in    this 
memot 
ven'.  birth  v 

cembcr  b\    a  nun. 

-I-:,!  taste      Mi    ; '        ■   ■ 

oi'   teli  gem  -  M 

Mould  ..a  1  Mr.  A 

i  cosl  some  three  hundred 

t,,  be  .  Cen         b .  'I  ' 

:      ■ 

Ail     l'.,'     -le.lt     [il 
■ 

ill  on 
iti       Ha-  trouble  at 

the   |'  a  t    of  the    i  '  un 
|  :1  Park  to  p,  i  mil  tin   e 

of  a    i  ■  to  be 

charged       I     ■  that    tl,  •    !  are   woul  I 

have  io  bo  :  :   a   special  act.     Then 

;    the    thing    was 
end.     fjuless  they   could   have  the  '  I 

commitec  would  have  i  .  and   as  this  was 

inn  racticable,  the 
ly  lit  th,  hi. 

i  loiiseum  and  went  i.     So 

ended  in  smi    e  the  first  ]  the  Jul 

"■Mi' 

5  that  he  was  to  b 

j    "  i 

i f  the  Creai 

that  must  have    mn  lo   old    i  I 
i  In-  gnai  e  if  In   ha  I   o   Ii    hem  1 

ir  tin     Ifully  at  1  tasl  it  was  ] 
ed   spin:   w  mill    hat  ■   :  id    he    woul  1 

h  icn  i '  i  v  ■',  illing    to   I  ive    hn  I  ii  ...  :rc  I I  i  , 

I   or   to   an;       ly  el  cments 

were  full   of  the   most    nil. -irons  promises,  artfnllv 
-   ed  to  gull  a  confi  Ii  A   supei  natur- 

ally  largo  chorus  ol     miractt 

:red  from  every  quarter  ol   the    globe,  aci 
f  the  m     t  ei 
led  by    an   organ   of  titanic 


■•■>'  0  e  tones  should  outpcal  the  thunder,  were  to  sing 
all  the  greatest  compositions  of  all   the  most  famous 

' iposi  is,  in  a  style  that  should  appall  the  universe, 

whilo  the  clash  of  innumerable  anvils,  beaten  by 
aims  of  herculean  strength,  and  the  roar  ol  mam 
moth  cannon,  fired  by  the  very  lightning  itself, 
should  shake  the  round  earth  to  its  centre,  and 
cause  ii  to  quiver  in  sympathy  with  a  shuddering, 
awe- -Hi,  I, iai.  but  entranced,  audience,  more  brilliant 
than  the  stars  of  heaven  and  more  numerous  than 
the  -Mid-  ,,f  the  si  a 

We  Inn,-  condensed  the  programme  a  greal  deal, 
but  have  hardly  burlesqued  it.  and  inn-  one  who  read 
the  earlier  announcements  "ill  bear  us  witness  that 
nothing  eon  Id  very  much  surpass  their  ridiculous  and 
pretentious  bombast.  The  managers  of  the  affair 
nly  did  bestir  then  elves  to  gather  together  all 
the  people,  good,  bad  ami  indifferent,  from  Parcpa 
and  Kellogg  and  the  Handel  ami  Haydn  Society 
down  to  tint  man  who  was  hired  to  play  (be  steam 
,  dliope  Thanks  be  to  Apollo,  however,  that  dread- 
in,-  was  net  used  at  la-t,  for  there  was  no 
steam,  An  army  of  conductors  was  enlisted  in  the 
affair — Bergman'n,  Zcrrnhn,  llosa,  Mm:.  !. ,  Gil- 
more,  l'eeb,  Sbcrwin,  and  Others  -enough  to  ,1,-iiiin 
nlizc  the  besl  orchestra  thai  ever  played  As  well 
have  put  the  baton    into   the  hands   of   Briareus  at 

Then  the  chorus  was  the  queeresl  mixture  of  coun 

oirs  in  for  a  fi  -  from  littlo 

of  before,  members 

itisfy  curiosity,  and, 

<   :  of  nil,  the  consei  vntive  old   Boston  Handel 

and  Haydn  Society.     How  those  lattei   evei  c  me-  to 

::,•(.  is  a  mi  stei  y  to  i  ven  one,  and  most  of  all 

!  -         ime,  bef  m-  tho  •  lei,  me  only 

i    e,     Tho  in- 

ii. am;  vas,  probable,  that  many  of  the  mem- 

■;  •  tin-  was  a  capital  chance  to  come  on  to 

Y.ib.  and  stay  for  a  week  in  the  i,i_-  city  fi f 

'.    hug 

bind  minstrels.     Thev  c  ime,  but,  il   tho  n  ports  thai 

written  had.  to  the  Boston  papers  can  be  relied 

■     .  .    ■  happy  when  they  arrived 

I :         of   I.aiii'-n'  itions 

rt  was  1        •<>•<■  s, 

Ii.     Manrico  and 
a  had  their  little  hardships,  but.  at   all  events, 
ere  never  called  upon  to  sleep  ten  in  a  room  at 
-.ue  Hotel. 

...  .  I   because  the 

night     was    altered    from    Wednesday    to 

,-.  ah   [he   society  • 

ecau  e  they  pern   tted  to  sing  a  por- 

1  ecause    they 

csted  ng  in  the  "Anvil  <  Ihorus."     Hut 

■  :-  the  lead- 

..-     )  "|  Ireation  "     Tin-    seems 

'  a.  ih  the  unanimous  ami  unqualified  con- 

a  ;  .'Mainly  were   nol 

nind. 

Hat  i'  '-.  were  bi  no  means   the  only  discontented 

l  ■    es  thinned  out  after  th 

end  than    broad- 
;  ■  ■  a,  too, 

lown   from    il 

'J 

'      a  .'.  :,'  lb  bile 

' 

nt  will  '■  con- 

■  :  t,  ami  were 

red  to      N  ,     :  icial    scats   were  as- 

;  came 

fted   like  a  musical 

The  i  ■...'.  attended, 

Of  course,    the 

horns  selected  this.  affairs 

t  for   indulging  ke  for 

Fthe   -  a."   shifiinj    ■  '.:. 
h  the  i  'I  was  nei  ei   really  filled, 

popular  of  the  pet 

■ 
were  l  I 

had  d  In  t  few  w 

:  c:         tant  sum 

■   area  I, 

rhe 
this  way  th     ugh  the  ■■■■  eek 
me.e  v  :    q u i tc  largo  ;   on  others  i t  d wit 
to  a  handful       i'  matl 

not  consider  ii  Those  who 

part  in  ii  certo    ih  -     rec  irded  it.  and  the  public  n<  v- 
,    i  :       -  infidence   to   the   under- 

;  •         n  imnn  n    -  lei  I  of  hard,  zealous 

of  the  festival 
i         -  hand  to  gel  the 

best  aid  in  tl 

I     s  Handel     -  1  Haydn  P. 
-an;.:  .  •    nobly,       Pa  I-  ' 
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splendidly  good,  and  thei'O  were  some  other  excellent 
features  in  the  affair.  The  building  was  a  peculiarly 
good  one.  It  reached,  we  believe,  the  proper  limit 
of  size  for  the  purpose.  The-  Boston  Coliseum  was 
much  too  large  ;  in  this  one,  however,  the  acoustic 
properties  were  well-ni^h  perfect.  But  art  has  gain- 
ed nothing  by  (his  festival,  and  no  one  has  heard 
anything  that  he  could  not  have  heard  to  hetter  ad- 
vantage at  a  dozen  concerts,  during  the  winter,  at 
Steinway  Hall  or  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  drawbacks  to  success  were  principally  these  : 
The  affin  had  no  competent  musical  head  ;  it  was 
too  hastily  prepared  ;  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
to  carry  it  properly  on — a  vital  want  ;  it  never  had 
the  confidence  of  chorus,  orchestra,  or  public;  the 
chorus  was  a  helter-skelter,  untrained,  and  crude  hodv 
of  singers,  without  proper  rehearsal,  organization,  or 
discipline  ;  the  orchestra  was  of  much  the  same  char- 
acter, and  was  badly  balanced,  heing  deficient  in  the 
reed  instruments,  and  in  all  those  elements  for  pro- 
ducing hroad  effects  of  which  Berlioz  has  written  so 
explicitly.  Many  of  the  singers  sat  facing  each  other 
and  with  profile  towards  the  audience,  instead  of  fac- 
ing in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  was  to  go  ; 
their  efforts  neutralized  each  other,  and  half  their 
force  went  for  nothing.  The  organ  was  a  feeble 
fraud  ;  it  filled  up  the  space  that  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  chorus.  There  were  no  brains  in  the 
affair  ;  it  followed  humbly  along  in  the  old  Gilmore 
rut,  without  a  single  new  or  original  idea  of  value. 
These  certainly  are  sufficient  reasons  why  the  affair 
was  not  a  success.  It  was  a  mushroom  festival.  It 
grew  up  in  a  day,  and  will  be  forgotten  as  quickly. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  from  the  ill  success 
that  has  attended  this,  that  the  future  has  nothing 
hetter  in  store.  At  some  later  day,  not,  we  trust,  too 
far  distant,  under  some  leader  of  genius,  and  with 
time  sufficient  for  preparation,  and  money  sufficient 
to  provide  the  proper  material,  a  musical  festival 
may  he  given,  with  legitimate  musical  effects,  such 
as  Gilmore  with  his  clap-trap  anvils  and  blatant  ar- 
tillery practice  has  never  dreamed  of.  When  this 
occasion  comes,  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to  lend  to 
it  a  hearty  support. 


Jfoigljfs  .Jaurnal  of  HJitstr. 


BOSTON.  JULY  2,   1870. 
The  New  York  Jubilee. 

If  we  are  late  in  our  report  of  this  bombastical 
occasion,  there  is  little  lost.  Most  letters,  they  say, 
answer  themselves,  if  one  will  only  wait  a  little.  So 
of  this  "  Beethoven  "  Festival,  had  we  been,  like  the 
newspapers,  in  haste  to  write  and  talk  ahont  it,  what 
waste  of  words  it  would  have  been  upon  a  worthless 
subject  !  As  it  is,  it  has  reported  itself,  confessedly 
a  fjree,  a  sham.  The  less  said  of  it  the  better.  For 
in  truth  it  was  in  no  sense  one  of  Art's  occasions. 
What  has  Art  to  do  with  guns  ml  anvils  ?  What 
has  Music  in  the  sense  of  Beethoven  to  do  with 
Verdi  Misereres,  "  triple  Nancies  and  five-barrelled 
Plunkets,"  and  the  magnified  tomfooleries  of  Gil 
more  ? 

We  did  enough,  we  think,  in  copying  the  swell- 
ing programme  of  the  week.  That  showed  the 
nature  and  complexion  of  the  whole  affair,  how  ut- 
terly without  artistic  motive,  how  governed  and 
pervaded  by  mere  mereenaiy  speculation,  aided  by 
the  spread-eagle  kind  of  passion  tor  excitement  and 
ambition  for  display  before  great  multitudes.  If  the 
*'  Peace  Jubilee''  bore  incidentally,  as  all  large  move 
ments  must,  some  good  fruits,  this  was  one  of  its 
logical,  legitimate  bad  fruits.  It  was  musical  demor- 
alization appealing  to  its  own  proper  audience.  Bv 
all  the  accounts,  it  seems,  that  the  audiences,  with 
one  exception,  were  made  up  of  the  class  who  go  for 
noise  and  Gilmore 's  anvils  ;  and  so  the  presence  of 
that  irrepressible  sensation  organizer  is  nniformly 
credited  with  whatever  modicum  of  success  the  whole 
thing  met  with.  And  still  it  was  a  failure,  even  in  a 
money  point  of  view  ;  which  is  so  far  creditable  to 
New  York.  For  it  is  absurd  to  hold  a  city  ac- 
countable for  whatever  folly  foolish  people  may  con- 
trive in  it.     Nor  could    we  look  upon   the   constant 


flings  mado  at  it  in  our  Boston  papers,  treating  it  like 
a  ridiculous  rival  of  the  Boston  Jubilee,  as  better 
than  childish.  It  was  no  queston  of  New  York  or 
Boston.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  Art  or  charla- 
tanry. Either  city  has  its  real  music,  lovers  who 
cherish  Art  for  Art's  sake  ;  and  either  city  has  its 
restless  disturbers  of  the  calm,  pure  sphere  of  Art  by 
loud,  ambitious,  egotistic  enterprises  on  a  "  stun- 
ning" scale.  The  hope  is  that  this  kind  of  enterprise, 
eager  to  do  bigger  and  bigger  things,  will  erelong 
exhaust  itself  by  the  very  magnitude  of  its  gigantic 
operations  ;  just  as  we  hope  that  War  will  render 
itself  impossible  at  last  by  the  absolute  destruetive- 
ness  of  the  weapons  it  invents. 

There  was,  as  we  predicted,  one  redeeming  feature 
in  this  Festival;  tho  singing  of  "Elijah"  by  our 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  That  drew  the  one 
cultivated  audience  of  the  week  ;  and  had  they  been 
allowed  to  sing  the  whole  of  the  Oratorio,  it  would 
have  been  more  acceptable  than  guns  and  Misereres. 
We  rejoice  in  the  artistic  triumph  of  our  old  Society, 
although  we  do  not  think  that  they  consulted  their 
own  artistic  dignity  quite  sensitively  enough,  in  be- 
ing willing  to  lend  themselves  to  a  Festival  with 
such  a  programme,  or  at  least  such  clear  forshadow- 
ing  of  very  heterogeneous  and  questionable  elements. 
More  and  more  we  feel,  in  all  such  matters, the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  on  artists  ;  the  artistic  mo- 
rale cannot  guard  itself  too  jealously  ;  in  these  days, 
both  through  the  amiable  desire  of  popularity  and 
love  of  money,  artistic  self  respect  is  tempted  to 
compromise  itself  by  far  too  readily.  We  wish  we 
might  oftener  see  in  musical  journals  and  criticisms 
such  plain,  honest  truth  told,  as  we  find  here  in  an 
editorial  of  tho  New  York   Weekly  Review. 

The  conclusion  of  this  huge  farce  was  worthy  of  its  begin- 
ning. It  started  under  false  pretences,  and  it  ended  with  the 
same  colors.  The  whole  thing  was  less  a  disgrace  to  New 
York  than  to  those  who  participated  in  it.  Schiller  justly 
says:  "Whenever  art  fails,  it  fails  through  the  artist."  If 
the  artists  of  New  York  had  not.  civen  aid  to  this  undertaking 
this  charge  could  not  in  this  instance  hare  been  made.  If 
they  had  first  inquired  about  the  character  of  thespeculation 
before  lending  their  help,  it  is  likely  they  would  have  abstain- 
ed ;  at  least  we  hope  so,  although  it  seems  that  the  chief  con- 
sideration with  most  artists  is  to  make  as  much  money  as 
possible.  There  may  he  some  excuse  for  this  with  some  poor 
fellows,  who  would  rather  give  up  their  scruples  as  artists 
than  starve.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  renowned  and 
wealthy  representatives  of  musical  art,  who  chose  to  lend  their 
talent  and  experience  to  an  undertaking  which,  on  its  very 
face,  showed  total  lack  of  artistic  principles.  There  is  certain- 
ly no  glory  for  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  to  shout  "Star  Spangled 
Banner'1  with  heavy  artillery  accompaniment,  or  for  Miss 
Kellogg  to  do  something  similar  with  the  inspiring  strains  of 
■'Yiva  1'America."  Neither  was  America,  or  its  banuer, much 
honored  by  such  doings. 

But,  after  all,  let  us  be  thankful  that  this  festival  was  a  to- 
tal failure.  It  would  have  been  a  still  greater  disgrace  if  it 
had  succeeded.  The  New  York  public  can  be  proud  of  the 
result.  It  is  due  to  its  good  sense,  its  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion, that  the  humbug  exploded.  It  would  not  sanction  the 
sacrilege,  and  consequently  it  stayed  away.  Only  once  made 
the  New  York  musical  people  its  appearance  at  the  rink  ;  this 
was  on  the  eveDing  of  the  performance  of  the  first  part  of 
"Elijah,'' a  just  compliment  to  the  well  deserved  repute  of 
the  distinguished  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  its 
able  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn.  On  all  other  occasions  it 
left  the  field  to  outsiders,  who  enjoy  Mr  Gilmore  and  his  non- 
sense. Verily,  New  York  has  not  had  as  yet  its  Beethoven 
Festival,  but  we  are  happy  to  state  that  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  honor  the  great  master  next  December  in  a 
truly  dignified  and  artistic  manner. 


Centennial  Year  of  Beethoven."  Three  of  the  te 
concerts,  namely  the  first  and  the  last,  and,  above 
all,  the  one  that  occurs  on  Thursday,  Dec.  15, — two 
days  before  the  Birthday — are  to  be  especially  con- 
secrated to  Beethoven's  music.  That  of  Dec.  15, 
will  offer,  besides  the  Seventh  Symphony,  the  great 
Leonora  Overture,  &c.,  the  "Choral  Fantasia"  (for 
piano,  with  orchestra  and  chorus),  which  contains 
the  first  hint  of  the  Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony  ;  and 
the  Committee  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  close  the  festival  of 
three  days  thus  begun  with  a  performance  of  that 
great  work,  coupled  with  whatever  else  may  bo  ap- 
propriate. The  intervening  period  of  the  three  days 
will  furnish  opportunity  to  other  musical  societies 
to  give  their  Beethoven  Concerts,  each  in  its  turn, 
and  in  its  own  way,  at  suitable  hours  of  day  or  even- 
ing, as  may  he  arranged  with  mutual  understanding. 
Thus  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  the  Liste- 
mann  Quartette,  &c,  would  furnish  several  choice 
concerts  of  Beethoven's  Chamber  Music;  some  of 
our  leading  pianists  might  do  likewise  ;  possibly  the 
Orpheus  and  other  singing  clubs  may  feel  moved  to 
to  contribute  something  in  their  way.  And  if,  by 
any  good  chance,  there  should  come  a  decent  Ger- 
man Opera  Company  this  way,  we  might  have  Fidel- 
ia also  on  one  or  more  evenings  of  that  week. — 
That  the  larger  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  carried  out,  may  be  regarded  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 


The  Beethoven  Centennial  in  Boston. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  a  celebration  in  our  city  of 
the  master's  hundredth  birthday  in  an  appropriate 
artistic  manner,  without  grandiloquent  parade,  and 
with  such  division  of  responsibility  as  to  make  all 
simple  and  comparatively  easy  of  execution.  The 
Committee  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  have 
already  taken  the  initiative  in  so  arranging  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  next  season  of  Symphony  Concerts, 
that  "  the  series  as  a  whole  may  bear  witness  to  this 


Beethoven  Festivals  Abroad. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  they  make  a  Centen- 
nial Year  of  it  in  Germany,  and  most  of  the  larger 
Beethoven  Festivals  will  be  held,  for  greater  conven- 
ience, in  tho  Autumn.  Some  havo  already  taken 
place. 

Beginning  with  his  birthplace,  Bonn,  upon  the 
"Rhine,  the  celebration  is  announced  for  the  1 1th,  12th 
and  13th  of  September — Conductor,  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Hiller  (and  notBjchard  Wagner).  The  programme 
we  have  not  seen. 

Passing  to  Vienna,  where  the  composer  did  his 
greatest  work,  we  may  cite  the  following  mani- 
festo of  the  Festival  Committee  : 

"  To  celebrate  Beethoven's  hundredth  birthday  in 
a  manner  becoming  the  importance  of  the  Master 
himself,  and  corresponding  to  the  position  occupied 
bv  Vienna  in  the  world  of  music,  the  representatives 
of  the  various  artistic  and  scientific  bodies  of  that  cap- 
ital have  combined  to  form  a  Festival  Committee, 
who  have  drawn  up  a  programme,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  in  a  proper  quarter.  The  Beethoven  Cen- 
tenary Festival  will  be  held  on  the  four  days,  from  the 
23d  to  the  26th  October,  1S70.  In  the  morning  of  the 
23d.  there  will  be  a  musical  solemnity  in  a  provisional 
"  Monumental  Square"  preceded  by  a  procession 
to  that  spot.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  festival 
performance  of  Fidelio  in  the  Imperial  Operahouse. 
On  the  24th.  a  performance  of  the  Missa  Solanms,  in 
the  large  Hall  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic. On  the  25th.  a  grand  banquet  in  the  same  lo- 
cality. On  the  26th,  at  noon,  a  grand  concert,  con- 
sisting of  chamber  music,  vocal  compositions,  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  also  in  the  same  locality.  In 
the  evening,  a  performance  of  Eqmovt,  by  the  artists 
of  the  Imperial  Burn;  Theatre,  and  the  orchestra  of 
the  Imperial  Operahouse.  The  leading  musicians 
of  Germany  will  he  invited  to  attend  the  concerts, 
and  the  most  highly  esteemed  masters  have  offered 
to  act  as  Festival  Conductors.  To  give  the  Festival 
a  grand  representative  character  by  large  numbers 
of  the  u'reat  composer's  admirers  participating  in  the 
proceedings,  the  Festival  Committee  have  determin- 
ed on  establishing  a  special  Festival  Association,  the 
members  of  which,  assisted  by  the  undersigned  Festi- 
val Committee,  shall  arrange  all  the  proceedings. 
The  members  of  the  Association,  in  addition  to  re- 
ceiving the  Festival  Badge  and  the  Festival  Medal, 
will  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  grand  procession, 
or  to  a  seat  in  the  stand  erected  in  the  "  monument 
square."  Thev  will,  also,  enjoy  the  right  of  secur- 
ing places  for  the  concerts  and  performances  before 
any  one  else,  according  to  the  date  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the   Association,  and    the   space  available. 
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The  fee  for  membership  is  ton  florins  ;  receipts  will 
l>e  given  for  any  additional  contributions.  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  Festival  are  to  be  devoted  to  forming 
a  Beethoven  Fund, — for  assisting mnsicinns  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances — unci  a  Beethoven  Monumcnl 
Fund.  The  Festival  Committee,  therefore,  invite 
all  admirers  of  Beethoven  to  belong  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Promises  of  contributions,  and  payments,  will 
he  received  at  theollices  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music,  Vienna." 

In  Weimar,  head  quarters  of  the  "Future,"  the 
Tonkunstler-Versammlung  (or  Congress  of  Musical 
Artists)  have  already  had  their  Beethoven  Celebra- 
tion, mingled  with  the  bringing  out  of  their  own  new 
works.  On  the  26th  of  May  there  was  a  lecture  or 
oration  npon  "Beethoven"  by  Professor  II  Porges  ; 
after  which  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  was  perform- 
ed in  the  Stailtkirche.  May  27,  a  Chamber  ( loncerl 
of  modern  works  in  the  Refreshment  Hall  (J.  Raff: 
piano  quintet  in  A  minor;  Jensen:  "Dolorosa;" 
Goldmark  ;  String  Quintet  in  I!  flat,  Songs ;  Kiel 
Piano  Variations,  op.  17;  Svendsen ;  Octet  for 
strings).  On  the  sanie  dav,  an  Orchestral  Concert 
of  modern  works  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  theatre 
(G.  Weber:  "Zur  Iliade  j"  F.  Draseko:  "Lacry- 
mosa ;''  R.  Schumann;  Concerto  lor  Violoncello; 
II.  Schultz  Beuthen  :  Psalm  42-3  ;  L.  Damrosch  : 
Fest  Overture ;  F.  Liszt:  Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat; 
St.  Saens :  "Marriage  of  Prometheus")  — May  28, 
Discourse  by  Prof.  L.  Nohl,  of  Munich.  Chamber 
Concert  of  works  by  Beethoven  only  (Quartet  for 
strings,  in  F,  op.  135;  Liedcrkreis  ;  "An  die  feme 
Geliebte,"  op.  98  ;  Piano  Sonata,  op.  106;  Songs 
"An  die  Geliebte"  and  "Hens,  mein  Herz ;"  C-sharp 
minor  Quartet,  Op.  131).— May  29,  Orchestral  Con- 
cert, in  the  Court  Theatre,  dedicated  to  tic'  memory 
of  Beethoven,  consisting  of:  a  "Beethoven  Over 
ture"  by  E.  Lassen;  a  "Prologue"  by  Bodenstcdt  ; 
a  "Beethoven  Cantata"  by  the  Abbate  Liszt;  and 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Liszt. 

So  much  for  Beethoven  ;  then  was  to  come  War- 
ner's turn.  The  London  Musical  World  informs 
us  : 

The  "model"  Wagner-performances  commence, 
on  the  19th,  at  the  Grund  Ducal  Theatre,  Weimar. 
The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  operas  will 
be  given  :  On  the  18th  inst.,  Der  Fliegcude  //".Ven- 
der,- on  the  22nd,  Tannhausei  ;  on  the  26th  Lohcn- 
grin  ;  and  on  the  27th  Dii  Ma  '  Herr  Nie 

mann  will  sing  the  music  of  Tannhauser  aid  of  Lo- 
hengrin ;  Herr  Nachbaur,  that  of  Walther  von  Stol- 
zing  ;  ami  Dr.  Gunz,  that  of  lac  Mme  Mallin- 
ger  will  In-  the  representative  oi  Elisabeth,  Elsa,  and 
Eva;  Mile.  Brandt,  of  the  Royal  Operuhouse,  Bet 
lin,  will  figure  as  Ortrtid  ;  while  Mile  Reiss,  a  local 
favorite,  will  undertake  the  pari  of  Senl  i 

All  the  bass  parts  :  Daland,  Landsrraf,  King  Henry, 
and  Posrnor,  will  be.  sustained  by  Hen  Scaria,  of  the 
Roval  Opera,  Dresden;  and  all  the  baritone   parts, 
the  Flving   Dutchman.    Wolfram,    Telramund,  and 
Hans  Sach,  by  Herr  von  Milde.     Tristan  mid  hold* 
was  to  have  been  given,  hut  could  not,  because  some 
of  the  aitists  representing  the  principal   parts  a:-  en 
gaged  in  the    Wallcure,    at  Munich.     Herr    Wagner, 
too,  was  to  have  been  present,  but    would    not.     By 
the  way,   a  rage  for  "model"  performances   appears 
to  have  attacked  Baron  von  Loen,    the  Intendant  of 
the  Grand  Ducal    Theatre.       He    intends    giving,  in 
1871,  seven  "model"  performances  of  operas  by  Mo 
/.art. 

In    Konigsbsrg,  the   hundredth    anniversary  was 

celebrated  on  tic-  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  June.  Tic 
great  features  wen-  to  he  the  performance,  on  an  mi 
posinc  scale,  ofthe  Missa  soiemnis  ami  the  Ninth 
Symphony. 

In  Berlin  and  in  Brussels  the  celebration  will  take 
place  in  December. 

Italv,  too,  claims  n  share  in  t'te  honors  naid  to 
Beethoven.  At  Florence,  tie-  Societh  del  Quartetto 
gave  n  concert,  May  15,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme: Festival  Address  by  F.  D'Arcais  ;  String 
Quintet  (in  C)  by  Beethoven,  with  Biancbi,  from 
Turin,  as  first  violin ;  Kreutzer"  Sonata  [Signorina 
Septa  and  Signor  Brogialdi)  ;  several  numbers  from 


Fidelio  ;  ami  the  Septet.     The  concert  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

What  plans  are  shaping  themselves  in  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  London,  Paris,  and  other  musical  cities  we 
have  yet  to  learn. 

In  London,  however,  all  the  concert  givers,  more 
ii  lei  ,  this  season,  appear  to  give  marked  promi- 
nence to  Beethoven.  Mr.  Barnby,  as  wo  have  seen, 
has  brought  out  both  the  Choral  Symphony  and  the 
great  .M^s  in  D.  Ami  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  "Piano- 
forte Recitals"  keeps  the  Centennial  in  mind.  The 
Musical  World  fays : 

These  interesting  performances  are  now  half  com- 
pleted— the  fourth  having  taken  place  on  Friday 
week.  The  programmes  arc  this  year  devoted  to  the 
solo  sonatas  of  Beethoven  :  the  two  very  easy  woiks 
(Op.  49J  being  replaced  bj  the  andanti  in  F,  and  the 

thirty-two  variations  in  C   mi -,      Sixteen  ofthe 

solo  sonatas  have  now  been  given,  those  on  Friday 
week  wcro  the  two  "qua9i  Fantasia,"  Op.  27  (in- 
cluding the  "Moonlight");  Op.  '-'.s.  known  as  the 
"Pastoral  ;"  and  Op.  29  (or  31 )  mi'  These  works 
have  so  frequently  been  played  b}  Mr  Halle  in  pub- 
lic that  it  would  he  almost  impertinent  now  to  dwell 
on  the  mam  exci  Hi  a'  es  ol  his  |  crformance.  The 
room  w as  well  filled,  chiefly  by  ladies;  who,  by 
close  attention  to  the  music  and  the  interpreter,  re- 
ceive a  valuable  lesson.  A  special  feature  at  this 
season's  recitals  is  the  admirable  singing  of  Herr 
liauscn,  who  was  announced  for  all,  hut  was 
absent  from  the  first  in  consequence  of  illn  g  On 
tho  second,  third,  and  fourth  occasions  Herr  Stock 
hauscn  appeared,  and  sane  at  each  mhuc  number  of 
Schuhi  rt's    I  •       Si  lib        Mii  V.  ith    whal    hue 

qualities  of  voice,  style,  and   e  Hen   Sto 

hauscn  sings  these  beautiful  lit  rferwe  lane  before  leal 

i  ii  cast'  CI  to  r<  ma;  k. 


I.t  in  a-  ns  Music  The  pleasant  and  dis- 
criminative article  about  the  German  Lied  compos- 
er-, whah  ws  copy  on  another  page,  i-  from  that 
very  readable  and  lively  little  hook,  just  published 
by  I  diver  1  litson  S  Co   .  in  the    ■  ime   elc  --nit    stylo 

tho  scries  begun   by  Leypoldt  of  New   York 
"Let  U       ,  to  a  Lady."     By  Louts    Euleri 

Ami,  very  properly,  and  very  happily,  it    is  trai 
cd  by  a  lady,  Mrs    Fanni   Raymond    Ritteh 
i  ■•  ami  welcome  to  our  readers. 

Ehlert  writes  with  enthusiasm,  ami  in  a    - 
lively,   cat!.  i  l  i  en   an  I  his 

last  Symphony  ;  of   Mendelssohn  ;    of   S  I 
"Manfred"  music  :  of  Haydn,  M  as    Con- 

trapuntists; of  Schubert     ol    Chopin's    Muzotirkas ; 

ami  Meyerbeer ;  criticizes  W; 
aial   Berlioz  with  moderation  and   candor;  and   dis- 
cusses the  mission  of  Artists  1  i         is  a  ready 
faculty  of  illustration,  and   serves    up    not  a  little  of 
instruction  in  the  form  ol  i  omparaiively   light   n  n 
ing.     We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  the    little    : 
which  we  commend  to  all  our  1 1 

Must  ii  Vassar  College.  The  Weel  Re- 
reports  ol  the  good  work  done  for  musical  edu- 
cation by  Mr.   F.  L.  RlTTER,  as  follows  ; 

The  exercises  attendant  on  the  closing  of  the  sea- 
son  at  the  i  lollegc  (the  only  ladies'  college  as  yet  in 
existence),  were  again  signalized  by  great  success  in 
the  musical  department.  We  give  the  programme 
of  the  annual  grand  concert,  which  is  of  rare  excel- 
lence throughout  : 

Part  First 

Symphony,  B  flat    (first  movement) .  .  .  .Haydn. 

Arranged  for  tour  piano  fortes. 

t  ampanella   Taubert. 

1  'net.  "Sabbath  Mom," Mendelssohn. 

Concerto  m  E  Hat  (tor  two  piano  tone-    Mozart. 

"1  .a  Poste"  Transcription Heller. 

Ana,   "Let  the  bright    Seraphim" Handel. 

i.  B  tiat  minor "Chopin. 

Rondo  in  E  flat  (for  two  pianofortes  .Hummel. 

Part  Second 
Chorus,  from  "Paradise  ami  the  Peri 

Schumann. 

Capriccio,  Opus  22 Mendelssohn. 

Ana,  "Si  t'aino,  (  I  Cam,"  from  "ScfEl 

Handel  ( Franz). 


Rhapsodie  Hongroise Li-zt. 

Bolero,  Opus  Pi Chopin. 

Aria,  "With  verdure  clad" .  .  .  Haydn. 

Polonaise  in  K  Hat,   I  >pus  22 ( !hopin. 

Overture  "  Luryanthe" Weber. 

(hi  Class  Day  an  orchestra  selected  from  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  enlivened  the  literary 
proceedings,  and  on  Commencement  Day  some  of 
the  finest  compositions  of  the  great  masters  wen-  pel 
formed  in  a  truly  artistic  manner  by  the  la.lv  stu- 
dents. We  are  told  that  the  success  of  tho  musical 
ih  partment  of  Vassar  College  has  been  so  thorough, 
so  dependable,  and  continually  increasing,  both  ar- 
tistically and  pecuniarily,  since  it  was  placod  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ritter,  that  it  is  now  the  intention  of 
the  trustees  to  erect  a  fine  art  building,  to  contain  a 
concert  hall,  organ,  etc.,  and  so  to  increase  the  ad- 
vantages, already  very  great,  of  musical  students 
there,  that  they  may  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  those 
ofthe  pupils  ot  European  musical  conservatories. 
We  c  mgratulate  Mr.  Ritter  on  las  well  deserved  suc- 
cess  and  influence. 

New      VoitK.        The     1  nth-pendent,     this     week, 

says 

;-  full  of  the  dust  ami  flying  fragments  of 
rumor  ami  wrath  which  rose  up  when  the  Great 
;  oven  Centennial  Jubilee  fell  to  pieces,  An. -is 
and  agents  are  clamorous  for  pay,  and  there  me 
threats  of  lawsuits  and  all  manner  of  other  inharmo- 
nious proceedings,  The  Boston  critics  have,  of 
i  ursc,  been  severe  in  their  comments;  hut  upon 
the  whole,  not  unjust,  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  ol  the  savage  hilarity  in  their  narrative  of  the 
New  Yoil.  disastei  which  we  might  have  expected 
from  those  who  resented  so  bitterlj  ihe  criticisms  of 
New  Veil,  writer-  last  year.  In  fact,  it  was  evident 
6trangcrs  that  this  was  an  affair  with  which 
York  Inn!  refused  to  have  anything  to  do. 
The  severity  with  which  our  citizens  let  it  alone  was 
remarkable  Meanwhile,  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  centenary  ot  Beethoven  will  he  duly  celebrated 
in  the  winter — not  with  anvils  and  cannon,  but 
wail;  Beethoven's  music.  The  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty i-  Said  to  contemplate  giving  Some  specie!  peifor- 
(il  will  I  '  a  shame  it  it  does  not)  ;  and  the 
Beethoven  Miinncrchor,  a  prosperous  hut  hitherto 
not  very  prominent  -on  ty,  purposes  producing 
"  Fidelio,"  "  The  Mount  ol  <  Hive-,"  ami  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  all  at  the  Academy  of  Music  A  richer 
ami  more  appropriate  banquet  for  such  a  festival 
could  hardly  be  devised.  Hut  what  a  rrratnl  idea  it 
it  would  he  to  devote  a  week  to  the  celebration  and 
pi  odui  e  all  the  nine  symphonies, 

...  .No  music  is  to    he  heard    now    evcept     in    the 

parks  and  in  the  summer  gardens,  where  Bacchus 
ami  Apollo  divide  the  nights  between  them.  As 
usual,  Theodore  Thomas  retains  the  lead  in  enter, 
tainments  ol  this  nature,  and  his  band  plays  everv 
night  at  the  Central  Park  Garden  to  very  lago  audi- 
ence-, busy  with  their  he. a-  and  their  ice-cream. 
Snnsibli  man,  he  keep  out  of  the  Jubilee  !  Them  . 
experiment  of  distributing  the  free  out-of-door  con- 
certs amour;  all  the  parks  in  the  city,  instead  of  eon- 
;  them  to  the  Central  Park,  proves  a  great  boon 
to  the  people  of  New  Y'oik.  In  Brooklyn,  the  Pros- 
pect Pat  rts  are  cordially  appreciated. 

Chicago,  it  would  seem,  is  favored  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  good  teacher  of  singing,  of  whom  the  Musi- 

.    !    :     i  .  o  ni  says  : 

Mrs.  Magnusson"-Jewett  (Room  No.  1,  Crosby's 
Opera  House)  lias  the  good  fortune  to  have  in  her 
large  class  several  voices  which  give  great  promise 
for  the  future,  if  the  happy  owners  do  not  l>ecome 
w;th  the  peculiarly  American  idea  that  indus- 
try is  detrimental  to  genius.  Mme  Jewell  herself 
retains  too  lively  a  remembrance  of  her  long  and  la- 
:-  studies,  under  the  best  singing  masters  of 
Italy,  to  admit  of  her  viewing  such  notions  with  the 
least  degree  of  allowance  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find 
a  vocal  teacher  who,  amid  the  labors  of  a  large  class, 
eao  preserve  that  fresh  enthusiasm,  without  which  no 
artistic  cultivation  in  -one  is  possible  ;  and  it  is  prc- 
ei-ely  tin-  quality  united  to  sound  judgment,  which 
has  earned  for  Mrs.  Jewett  her  present  well-deserved 
pre-eminence. 

Mrs   C.  A.  Barry,  of  this  city,  now  in   Florence, 
has    been    sinL-in-'    with    favor  in    the  Philharmonic 
erts  the:        She   sang    the   Contralto   solos   in 
Rossini's  Mi  sst    v  >/i  nnelle. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


"Intiigkeit"    in  Music— Can   Genius   grow 
Antiquated  ? 

A  friend,  whose  musical  sympathies  are  strongly  Italian, 
and  with  Verdi,  sends  us  the  following  from  one  (not  un- 
known to  our  readers)/  whoso  admiration  for  the  German 
reaches  nil  the  way- from  Bach  to  Wagner. 

London,  May  '20,  1870. 

"  To  begin  with  business  at  once,  T  will  pitch  right  into  our 
discussion.  As  to  Verdi,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  ap- 
plying the  term  'lnnigkeit1  to  any  of  his  music  I  have  yet 
heard.  1  have  never  been  able  to  see  much  heart  in  his  mu- 
sic. The  only  passage  of  his  that  ever  affected  me  at  all  from 
its  depth  of  sentiment,  is  the  place  in  Rigoletto  where  RigoleU 
to  picks  up  the  handkerchief  on  tin-  duke's  table.  Here  there 
is  a  true  Tnnigkeh,  and  a  simplicity  of  feeling  that  are  most 
touching.  The  things  I  think  Verdi  is  really  great  In,  are  his 
Andante  concerted  pieces,  such  as  '0  Sommo  Carlo'  in  Er~ 
nsnt,  and  the  great  quintet  in  Nabucco.  'Stride  la  vampa' 
in  the  Trovatore  fells  just  short  of  being  great.  As  I  believe 
I  have  said  before,  lLa  donna  e  mobile'  seems  to  me  the  most 
perfect  tiling  he  ever  wrote,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  is  not 
in  the  grandioso  style. 

"Most  anti-Yerdiites,  I  think,  judge  him  from  his  worst, 
rather  than  from  his  best  numbers.  And,  looking  at  him 
from  this  point  of  view,  I  must  confess  to  thinking  that  he 
has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  most  execrable  things  ever 
put  upon  paper.  I  don't  think  any  one  ever  exceeded  the 
vileuess  of  'Tntto  sprezzo  chi  d'Ernani,1  or  the  Soprano  air  in 
the  Trovatore.  But  putting  these  horrors  out  of  the  discus- 
sion, 1  don't  see  anything  genial  in  the  man's  writings.  He 
seems  to  be  only  at  home  in  the  maestoso,  or  the  slanciando 
con  passione.  I  do  not  know  the  Franz  song  you  speak  of; 
but  since  you  refer  to  Franz,  I  will  give  you  two  examples, 
taken  from  his  songs,  of  what  I  call  real  InnigJeeit.  One  is 
Weil  avfmir,  du  a 'tinkles  Auge;  and  the  other  is  Auf  dem 
Teich,  dem  regungslosen,  weilt  des  Mondcs  holder  Glanz.  I 
give  those  merely  as  examples  of  what  is  to  me  really  innig 
and  heartfelt ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  my  being  able  to  be- 
lieve that  Verdi  or  even  Donizetti  may  speak  as  sympatheti- 
cally to  an  Italian  as  Franz  or  Schumann  do  to  me.  Surely 
ten  or  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  must  make  some  difference 
in  the  ways  of  expressing  feeling. 

"Concerning  what  you  call  antiquated  music,  our  differ- 
ence in  opinion  may  possibly  arise  in  a  different  understand- 
ing of  terms.  I  understand  'antiquated1  to  mean  something 
more  than  merely 'old  fashioned-'  It  conveys  to  my  mind 
the  iden  of  something  either  obsolete  or  that  has  well  nigh 
seen  its  day.  I  don't  attempt  to  deny  that  the  forms  of  mu- 
sical expression  which  Bach  and  Handel  used,  are  old-fashion- 
ed. I  believe  that  n&ydn  and  Mozart  went  far  beyond  Bach 
aud  Handel  in  their  musical  forms,  and  that  Beethoven  made 
as  great  an  advance  upon  Mozart  as  he  did  upon  Bach.  I 
also  think  that  Wagner  has  in  certain  ways  gone  far  beyond 
Beethoven.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  most  things  in 
this  world  should  grow  better  with  succeeding  generations. 
Mozart  had  Bach's  forms  ready  made  for  him.  Bach  had  to 
make  tliem  for  himself.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  a  man 
of  Mozarfs  genius,  after  having  been  educated  up  to  Bach's 
level,  should  not  have  been  able  to  discover  anything  new  for 
himself  in  an  infinite  field  of  discovery.  A  man  of  genius 
uses  his  great  predecessors' thoughts  as  tools  to  work  with, 
not  as  a  mere  lesson  to  be  recited  over  ag;iin.  But  I  think 
that  in  art  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  no  man  can  learn  of 
another.  Mozart  could  learn  all  of  Bach's  forms,  aud  improve 
upon  them.  But  there  is  an  intangible  something  in  a  man 
of  great  geuius,  which  is  thoroughly  his  own,  aud  that  no 
man  can  copy  from  him.  The  divine  afflatus  cannot  be  hand- 
ed down  from  master  to  pupil.  Great  genius  is  so  rare  that 
we  can  afford  to  lose  nothing  that  it  has  ever  done  in  art. 
And  it  is  in  the  inspiration,  the feusacrd  that  I  think  Bach 
and  Handel  are  the  equals  of  any  that  have  lived  after  them. 
I  do  not  think  one  can  find  the  emotions  of  sorrow  and  des- 
pair on  the  one  hand,  and  firm  faith  on  the  other,  more  viv- 
idly and  grandly,  or  more  dramatically  expressed  than  in  the 
opening  chorus  of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion. 

''Looked  at  superficially,  that  chorus  is  a  wonderfully  fine 
piece  of  contrapuntal  writing,  and  we  now-a-days,  don't  think 
of  using  strict  counterpoint  as  a  means  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion. But  Bach  know  of  no  other  than  contrapuntal  music, 
and  if  he  was  to  express  his  feelings  by  music  at  all  it  must 
be  contrapuntal  music.  But  the  feeliug,  the  inspiration  was 
strong  within  him,  and  he  made  the  counterpoint  express  it. 
I  don't  think  that  in  any  of  Bach's  liner  compositions,  it  is 
the  counterpoint  that  strikes  one  first.  That  was  only  the 
means  of  expression,  not  the  end.  It  was  the  musical  lan- 
guage of  his  time,  just  as  Chaucer's  English  was  the  language 
of  his  time. 

'■But  are  we  to  lose  the  inspirations  and  thoughts  of  one  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  in  all  the  history  of  music,  because  his 
forms  of  expression  have  now  become  old-fashioned  ?  I  admit 
that  in  my  analogies  drawn  from  Sculpture  and  Architecture 
I  went  too  far,  and  will,  as  you  suggest,  take  the  Aegina 
marbles  instead  of  Phidias  and  Praxi tiles  as  a  parallel.  The 
marbles  of  Aegina  are  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  time  when  sculpture  was  just  past   its  infancy,    and    their 


imperfections  and  above  all  their  old-fashionodness  strike  us 
at  Mi:.-.'.  Itut,  I  think  that  in  Kpite  of  all  this,  there  is  a  some- 
thing in  them  that  in  nono  the  less  real  because  it  Is  indefina- 
ble, and  that  places  them  higher  than  the  works  of  Thorwald- 
M'ii,  Gibson,  ot  anj  ol  the  modern  sculptors,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Canova  [do  not  urge  this  an  going  to  prove  that 
that  which  is  old  is  necessarily  greater  or  better  than  that 
which  is  new,  but  to  show  that  real  genius  of  a  high  order 
outlives  the  fashions  of  its  day,  and  loses  nothing  by  age. 
Because  the  works  of  genius  in  by-gone  days  are  now  only  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  more  highly  educated,  and  give  little,  or 
no  enjoyment  to  the  uneducated,  we  have  no  right  to  call 
them  'works  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart.'  " 


THE  SO-CALLED  BEETHOVEN  FESTIVAL.  That  will 
be  a  brilliant  puge  in  the  history  of  the  music  of  this  country, 
which  will  tell  our  children  that  we  honored  the  great  Beetho- 
ven by  firing  cannons,  ringing  bells,  beating  anvils,  in  short, 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible.  "What  a  fine  understand- 
ing of  the  duties  such  a  festival  involves;  what  a  brilliant 
conception  of  the  benefits  the  great  master  has  left  us.  What 
an  immense  stride  towards  civilization  !  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  dance  around  the  dead  body  of  the  master,  burn  it,  and 
the  recall  of  the  great  civilization  of  old  will  be  complete.  He 
has  been  sitting  long  enough  on  his  throne  like  the  Hindoo 
kings;  it  is  time  that  we  should  slaughter  him.  Well,  if 
nothing  else,  this  at  least  has  been  achieved  this  week-  The 
honor  which  he  ought  to  have  received  has  become  a  dishon- 
or. For  it  is  a  dishonor  to  couple  his  name  with  such  dese- 
crations of  the  art,  which  have  been  committed  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  a  dishonor  to  place  a  Beethoven  on  the  side  of 
Flotow,  Jullien,  and  the  like.  We  have  nothing  against  their 
music  in  a  proper  place,  but  at  a  Beethoven  festival  it  is  out 
of  place.  Only  the  highest,  the  best  and  purest  his  art  has 
produced,  should  be  heard  on  such  an  occasion,  and  if  this 
had  been  done  but  for  one  dfly  the  memory  of  this  festival 
would  have  been  less  a  burning  shame  to  all  who  assisted, 
either  by  participating  in  the  performances  or  by  listening  to 
them. 

Why  could  the  first  day  not  have  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  master?  There  were  splendid 
materials  on  hand  to  perform,  for  instance,  his  ninth  sym- 
phony. Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  would  have  been  more  in  her 
sphere  to  sing  the  soprano  part  of  the  quartet,  than  to  join  in 
the  chorus  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  with  obligato  can- 
non firing.  Instead  of  such  a  celebration, his  symphony,  in  C 
minor,  conducted  by  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann.  and  a  lot  of  miscel- 
laneous music  were  performed,  in  which  the  Stradella  overture 
shone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  elicit  an  encore  from  the  en- 
thusiastic and  highly  discriminative  audience.  This  was,  of 
course,  meant  as  a  compliment  to  the  conductor,  Mr.  Gil- 
more,  for  the  thing  itself  can  be  heard  just  as  well  in  every 
beer  garden,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

....  On  the  second  day,  in  the  afternoon,  some  curious 
abridgments  from  various  operas,  with  a  host  of  distinguished 
artists,  enlivened  the  not  very  larse  audience.  Miss  Kellogg 
distinguished  herself  by  an  exquisite  and  for  once  animated 
rendering  of  the  Polacca  from  "Linda,"  and  Signor  Lefranc 
created  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  by  his  magnificent  sinning 
in  the  well  known  trio  from  "Tell."  It  was  as  good  and  in- 
spiring as  we  have  heard  of  any  tenor.  In  the  evening  "The 
Creation,"  frightfully  mutilated,  was  sung  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  James  Pech.  Mme  Parepa-Rosa  as  usual  evinced 
her  extraordinary  powers  of  voice  and  method. 

On  Wednesday  the  anvils  and  the  cannons  did  their  duty, 
morning  and  night,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  largest 
audiences  yet  assembled  at  the  Rink.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon the  C  minor  symphony  was  repeated,  Mr.  Carl  Berg- 
mann conducting  with  that  fine  musical  understanding  for 
which  he  is  justly  famous.  Unfortunately,  the  best  conduct- 
ing will  not  avail,  if  the  orchestra  is  a  poor  one,  and  this  was 
decidedly  the  case  on  this  occasion,  only  a  few  of  our  best 
musicians  forming  part,  of  it..  The  great  feature  of  this  con- 
cert was  the  singing  of  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  who  again  proved 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "Life  is  short,  but  art  is  long.*'  In 
the  evening  the  first  part  of  "Elijah"  was  given,  with  the  Bos- 
ton Handel  Society,  and  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  as  conductor.  The 
success  of  this  performance  was  complete. — N.  Y.    Weekly  Re- 


LASELL  SEMINARY,  AURURNDALE.— The  young  ladies 
of  this  Institution  cave  a  Soiree  Musicale,  June  14, — under 
the  direction  of  their  teneher,  Prof.  Q.  D.  Wilson — for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boston  North  Eud  Mission,  which  was  a  success, 
artistically  and  financially. 

The  hall  of  the  Seminary  was  crowded  and  the  entire  pro- 
gramme, including  several  extremely  difficult  pieces  which 
are  seldom  attempted  before  an  audience  by  other  than  pro- 
fessional artists,  was  well  performed,  showing  thorough  and 
exact  teaching,  and  evincing  taste  and  great  progress  in  the 
pupils. 

The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Overture.  "The  Fair  Melusina'1    (4  Tianos).  .Mendelssohn. 

Duet,  "Hunter's  Song" Kucken. 

Piano  Solo.  "  J,a  Cascade"1 J Paner. 

Capriccio  Brillaute,  Op   22 Mendelssohn. 

Soug  :  "Kathleen  Arc  on  " . . .  Abt. 

Fautasie,  "Moses  in  Egypt" Thalberg. 

Concert-stuck,  Op.  79.. Weber. 

Song.  "Sing,  Smile.  Slumber'' Gounod. 

Piano  Solo,  "Last  Hope" Gottschalk. 

Solo  and  Chorus,  "La.  Cants,"... .Rossini. 

Overture,  "La  Muette  de  Portici" Auber. 

During  the  graduating  exercises  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  musical  selections  included  a  fine  performance  of  Ilum- 
mel's Concerto  in  A  Miner,  Op.  sj. — Boston  Traveller,  June 
15. 


imperial  Sflftces. 

DESCEIPT1VI;   LIST  OF  THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 


PublinlioJ   by  Oliver  I)ie»oii  &.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Spring  ami  Autumn.     4.     D  to  a.  Peruzzi.  40 

One  of  the  popular  songs  of  M'ile.  Kiln-on.  Illus- 
trated with  a  lithograph  of  the  great  Swedish  singer. 

Over  the  Rolling  Sea.    3.     C  to  e.  Reyloff.  35 

A  grand  sea  song  in  spirited  6-8  measure. 
''Over  the  rolling  sea, 

Dashes  the  ship  along, 
The  wild  wind  on  her  lee, 

Piping  a  merry  strain." 

Thero's  a  silver  lining  to  every  clond.     4.     D  to 
e.  Chribel.  35 

I  love  my  love  in  the  morning.    Four  part  Song. 
3.     A  to  f  sharp.  Allen.  30 

A  very  effective  glee  for  concerts. 

Where  Love  is,  there  is  Home.     Romance.     5. 
F  to  f.  Arr.  by  77.  Glover.  35 

Sung  with  immense  success  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the 
opera  of  "Oberon." 

Tantum  Ergo.     Lord  of  Heaven.     For  four 

voices.     4.     F  to  g.  Rossi.  40 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  for  a  Quartet  Choir  ever 
published.  With  entirely  unsectarian  English  words. 
Every  choir  and  congregation  will  be  delighted  with 
it. 

The  Ring,  or,  "A  year  ago  to-night."    2.  A6  to 

e  fiat.  Austin.  35 

"How  long  siuce  we  parted,  dear  Maud, 

By  the  side  of  the  old  wicket  gate  ? 
How  long  since  I  bade  thee  farewell, 
To  struggle  with  fortune  and  fate  ?" 
A  charming  love  song. 

The  Little  ones  at  home.     2.     G  to  d.       Turner.  .30 
Parting  whispers.     Graduating  Class  Song  for 

mixed  voices.     2.     Bi  toe  flat.         Emerson.  SO 
Little  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat.     2.     C  to 

e.  Eime.  30 

"On  his  bed.quite  forlorn,  poor  Whittington  sat, 
With  his  eyes  full  of  tears  at  losing  his  cat." 

When  the  Clock  strikes  Five.     Song  and  Dance. 

3.     F  to  d.  Moas.  30 

Walking  through  the  snow.     Song  and  Dance. 

2.     A  to  d.  Meiets.  30 

TJoth  these  song  and  dance  pieces  were  written  for 
Miss  Gussie  Craytou  the  celebrated  song  and  dance 
lady. 

Instrumental. 

Les  f'harmercttes.     Polka  Mazurka.     3.     G. 

Op,  121.  Von  Ette.  40 

Containing  pleasing  modulations  with  a  good  ma- 
zurka accent. 

Egmont  Polka.     3.     C.     Op.  122.         Von  Ette.  35 
Early  Spring  Waltz.     2.      G.  Turner.  30 

Easy,  melodious  and  pretty. 

Books. 

The  Sabbath  Guest.     An  entirely  new   col- 
lection of  Anthems,  Opening  and  Closing 
Pieces,  Sentences,  Choruses,  &c.     By 
L.  O.  Emerson  and  J.  II.  Moret/.    Board-,  1.G0 

Reed  Organ  Companion*.  A  new  collection 
of  Popular  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music, 
arranged  expressly  for  Cabinet  Organs  and 
Melodeons.  Wm.  II.  Clarice.  Boards,  2.00 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7-  Tbe  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  Unite  letter  the  highest  note,  if  abave  the  staff. 


Mosic  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  aud 
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The  Grave  of  Charles  Dickens. 
He  sleeps  as  lie  should  sleep— among  the  groat 

Tn  the  old  Abbey  :  sleeps  amid  the  few 
Of  England's  famous  thousands  whose  high  state 

Is  to  lie  with  her  monarehs — monarchs  too. 

Monarchs,  who  men's  minds  'ncaih  their  sway  could 
bring 

By  might  of  wit  and  humor,  wisdom,  lore, 
Music  of  spoken  line  or  sounded  string, 

Or  Art  that  lives  when  artists  are  no  more. 

His  grave  is  in  this  heart  of  England's  heart, 
This  shrine  within  her  shrine:   and  all  around 

Is  no  name  but  in  Letters  or  in  Art 

Sounds  as  the  names  of  the  immortal  sound. 

Of  some,  the  ashes  lie  beside  his  dust, 

Of  some,  but  marble  forms  and  names  are  here  : 

But  grave,  or  cenotaph — remains  or  bust  — 
They  will  find  place  for  thee,  their  latest  peer. 

Make  room,  oh  tuneful  Handel,  at  thy  feet  ; 

Make  room,  oh  witt}  Sheridan,  at  thy  head; 
Shift,  Johnson,  till  thou  leave  him  grave-space  meet ; 

Garrick,  whose  art,  he,  loved,  press  to  him  dead. 

Macaulay,  many-sided  mind,  receive 

By  thine,  the  frame  that  housed  a  mind   as  keen 
To  tako  an  impress,  or  an  impress  leave, 

From  things,  or  on  things,  read  or  heard,  or  seen. 

Welcome,  oh  Addison,  with  calm,  wise  lace, 
His  coming,  who  has  peopled  English  air 

With  types  of  humor,  tenderness,  and  grace, 
Than  which  thine  own  arc  less  rich  and  more 

Thou,  too,  his  brother  of  our  time,  last  lost, 

Thackeray,  bend  thy  brow  with  I 
On  him,  thy  comrade,  wave  worn,  tempest-tost, 

Who,  from  life's  voyage,  co s  to  harboi  !.  re 

All  the  more  welcome  that  ho  seeks  his  rest 

Without  the  pomps  that  follow  great   ones'  ends — 

No  mourners  save  the  natural  ones  that  prcst 
About  the  father's  coffin  or  the  friend's. 

No  sable  train  with  plume,  and,  plate,  and  pall  ; 
No  long  parade  of  undertaker's  woe ; 

Scarfed  mutes,  and   feathered   hearse,    and  coursers 
tall- 
All  that  bemocks  the  grave  with  hollow  show. 

Hnmbly  they  brought  him  in  the  summer  morn, 
Humbly  and  hopefully  they  laid  him  down. 

And  on  the  plate  that  tells  when  dead,  when  horn, 
His  children's  love,  like  England's,  lays  a  crown.* 

Pit:.'    . 


The  Poet's  Corner. 

DICKEN-s's    GRAVE    IN    WESTMINSTES    AOBEY.  —  ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 

The  London  Illustrated  X,  ws  has  the  following  : 

The  venerable  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Westminster,  has  lately  received  the  mortal  body  of 
another  English  worthy.  There  is  a  place  here  al- 
lotted by  traditional  custom  to  the  burial,  or.  at  least, 
to  the  obituary  record,  of  men  v,  hose  literary  genius 

has  ad.  rned  this  nation.     Tl xtremity  of  the  south 

transept  has  for  ages  past  been  called'  the  "Poets 
Comer."  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Geoffry  Chaucer, 
"the  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  who  wasalsoaman 
of  official  business,   Clerk  id' the  Works  in  the  pre- 

*  Upon  the  coffin  was  a  crown  of  green  leaves  and  white 
roses.  Many  of  those  who  came  to  leek  into  the  grave  .luria^ 
the  day  it  remained  open  threw  flowers  into  it 


einets  of  the  King's  palace  at  Westminster,  including 
the  Abbey.  He  died  in  October,  l-r  0,  at  his  house, 
close  hy,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  VII. 's 
chapel.  The  first  English  printer,  Caxton,  who  set 
up  his  types,  and  worked  los  press  in  a  chapel  of  til  i 
Ahbey,  caused  a  simple  tal  ■  a  couplet  ol  L  I 

in  vi  i"  v  ritten  by  a  scholar  of  Milan,  to  bo  placed 
above  his  friend  Chaucer's  grave.  A  century  and  a 
hall' later,  in  [556,  Mr  Nicholas  Brigham,  "in  the 
name  of  the  Muses,"  erected  the  well-known  monu- 
ment of  grey    marble,    with    a    full  length    Ftatue  of 

<  h aucer,  copying  the  head,  the  cost and    the  at 

iitiule  from  Occlevc's  contemporary  portrait.     T 
was  the  beginning  of  Poets'  Cornel       S  i«     on] 
week  by  ordei  ol  1  'can  Stanlc  r,  and 
igence  of  <  Ihaucer's  succe?    a  in  i  iffi  c,  M  r    < 
phei  Poster,  Clerk  of  the  Works  in   the    Abbey,  the 
grave  of  Charles  Dickens  was  made  be  c  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  within  a  few  fold  i  an r's. 

The  elaborate  monument  of  the  c  rgyll  in 

George  11  's  time— Jcanic  Dcans's  good  Duke,  in 
"The  lleai  i  of  Midlothian"-  ;  te,    «  iih  it- 

four  fine  statue-,  representing  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  that  patriotic  Scottish  nobleman.  The  monu 
ments  of  Goldsmith  and  Gay,  with  their  medallion 
I  ortraits,  and  with  the  ii  I  in  the 

formci  i  tancc  b}  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  the  latter 
i  use  I  ■■  Pope,  arc  to   the  left.     To   the  riant 

il  statue  of  Addison,  u|  n  Irical  ped  - 

esial  el' wlnie  math!.'  ;  hut  hi-  actual  place  ol  inter- 
ment i-  in  another  pan  of  the  Abbey.  The  monu- 
ment ol  Handel,  who  lies  buried  unci  i  the  ]  ivemcnl 
next   I  lickens,   is   pi  .-h   on  the   wall,    n 

;;  his  figure,    in  an  atti- 

il  ation,  stand-  in  front   of  an  01      11 

:  1  of  mu  'J 

ray  i-  near  Addison's  statue.     The  best   | 

Di  is  on  the  other  side  ol    the   an  h,  or 

m  ai  lie-  Lcchin  ire  monument,  and  !  itwc  i  fli  it  and 
the  m  the  A tkins  fane' y, 

next  a:  ch.      It  would  be 

bust  of  Thackei  iv      Tli  of  D  is  adja- 

cent to  those  of  Handel,  Sheridan,  and  i 
the  dramatist,    whoso  names   occupy,    with  tho 
Henderson,  the  actor,  David  Gai  i  k,  Sa 
son,  and  t  i.e.  iral  Sir  A     Campl      .   the 

torn  list -  in  front  of  the  door  leading  to  St.  Faith's 

■    I      These  tombstones 
The  gi  aves  of  Dickens  and   Cun 
p  ir  ;  and  they  lie    immediate)}    op] 
known  cenotaph  of  Shaki 

tho  wall,  with    the    ni'n:  uments    of  S  ieholas    R 
James    Thomson,    Matthew    Prior,     Southey,    and 
lie. mas  I  'ami. hi  II  ;   thcSC  I  \  Idi 

son,  Mai  kenzic,  and  Handel,  and  the  bu  ;t  ol    L'l 

CI. IV. 

The  monumenl        i      in     r,  Spenser,  Ben  .1 

1  nil  Cowley,  1)  yden,  Barton  Booth,  the  I  a 
gedian,  and  Thomas  Gray,  arc  placed  somewhat 
apart,  rner   bv   the   western    door   through 

which  the  Abbey  is  entered  from  Old  Palace-yard. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  and  original  "Poets' 
Corner;''  but  that  name  has  latterly  been  extended, 
as  we  now  see,  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  south 
transept  Among  the  other  persons  interred  in  this 
part  of  the  Abbey  are  l'r  Barrow  and  Dr.  South, 
the  eminent  divines  ;  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  West 
minster  School  :  Queen  Anne  Neville,  wife  of  Rich- 
ard III.  ;  CI  ige   to  Charles  1 1  ;  Macpher- 

n,  ti  .■:-'  itor  or  inventor  of  '  '  ssian  .  Lady  Steele, 
wife  . if  Sir  Richard;  several  Prebendaries,  and  the 
hue  Dean  Ireland. 


Chopin's  Mazourkas. 

(From  Ehlert's  Letters  on  Music  ' 
Do  you  know  Chopin's  sorrowful  mazourkas, — 
tln.se  pathetic  dances  in  which  the  deepest,  the 
most  heart-felt  sorrow  lias  donned  red  buskins,  to 
weep  itself  to  death  amid  a  bacchanal  tumult? 
I  have  one  of  these  iii  my  mind  now:  anything 
sadder  you  can  scarcely  imagine  : — 

"Ye  still  nia-t  dance,  alas,  poor  feet  so  weary 

1  a  l'o  shoes  drest . 
Though  'twere  for  ye  .  fati    <  :-  -  i  1  and  dreary 
'Neath  earth  to  rest."  • 

*•' Letters  on  v...  .'..,,/.../,.  "  Br  X-orrs  Ehlert  Trann- 
luii't  ]>\  ti.sM  Raymond  Ritteb.  [Boston:  navur  Ditson  & 
Co  i 


Poor  Chopin  !     Was  he  afflicted  by  tl 

of  his  people,  or  by  a   secret    woe,    a    fatality  of 

!..♦.■  ■- 

Over  his  era.!!,-  the  graces  whispered  their 
sweetesl  spells,  a  favor  not  lightly  granted  to 
other  mortals  ;  .and  the  gods  bestowed  i  heir  mo-: 
precious  gifl  upon  him. — the  nobility  of  genius. 
II.-  had  what  the  higher  man  desires  in  order  I  i 
be  happy,  the  laurel  of  fame,  the  joy  of  love, 
the  protection  of  friendship,  the  fruit  of  toil  :  all 
accompanied  by  youth  and  an  irresistible 
personality.  He  only  wanted  a  sailor's  nervous 
■  i  tern  Poi  ir  I  lb  ipin  '  his  soul  was  i  •  i  ung  wil  h 
/Eolian  harp  strings,  on  which  the  lightest  hre  ith 
of  wind  played  wondrous  unknown  melodies. 
.  :  aphi  '  legi  11(1  -  inel  our    ear    as    if   they 

rose  fi  en  oul  a  liol}     I |  and  we  listened   as 

;li  the  elemental  y  voice  ol   Nature  pronoun- 
ced an  elementary  prophecy.     A  pool  of  such  in- 
describable refinement  of  language,  with    such  a 
for  color,  and  with  such  a  lofty  aristocracy 
of  thought,  musl    necessarily    possess   a   peculiar 
.  ius  system;  and  thus  he  consumed  a  vitality 
that  in. .re  nigzardly  natures  would    have  spread 
:  ...a    jubilee  ,  be  fori     he    had    re  iched   the 
heighl  .aimer.     En\  i  ible  '     For,    il  the 

it  ,■    ni.  we  hue    another 
:,  i    .  .'  ;  i  ne  month  of  rapture,  he- 

■  such   a    p  iel    as    Beethoven,    I     h  mid   be 

I,  had  I  n   thin  ;  better  to  offer  for  il  than 

Igary  of  my  whole    life.     Depth,   inward- 

,.....'....      .....  l    the    greatesl   joy   on 

.  ;-  the  power  ol  creatin  ■  an  imm  irtal  work. 

implish  any  thing  pro- 
ill    our    unaitli  i        '  '  '   .hen     down    and 

we ar\ .  v..-  sil  like  watchers  besi  le  the  bed  of  our 

sick  he  ".      the  era   h  -to  r 1  nnr-e  who  brought 

us  up  on  poisoned  love-philti  i 

I  opln,  unfortunately,  became  so  popular  that 
then-  is  not  .1  drawing-room  in  which  he  is  not 
falsified  or  misunderstood.     The  frivolous  desire 

to  plav  his  ■.  sitions  in  a  c  ipricious 

manner,  to  intrude  one's  own  personal  feelings 
the  p  .  it'  p  collar  world,  has  led  to  a  style 
of  plaving  Chopin's  works  which  is  disagrees 
both  to  lie.  'a  te  ai.  I  to  the  mind  ;  the  character 
of  which  is  besi  described  as  being  a  mixture  of 
I. nil. ...new  :uUl  1  mseness.  It  elves  us  coquetry 
instea  !  ilness,  wantonness  in  'he  place 

ol'da:  "■  it   m  ikes    feeling    sentimenl  il, 

and  geniality  eccentric.  Only  In'  who  has 
known  teai  -  and  blushes,  whofeels  hi-  heart  beat- 
ing even  in  his  finger-tips,  may  venture  to  play 
Chopin.     S  ime  ol    our  greatest   virtuosos    have 

I n    shipwrecked    in   the    attempt  :    you    may, 

therefore,  imagine  what  amateurs  make  ol  his 
works.  Our  musical  circles,  which  exist  for  the 
profit  of  vanity  and  tedium. — insupportable  pre- 
s.-rves  of  the    discomfort    which    ari-es    from    an 

awkward  herding  together  ol  mankind,  sick-r us 

of  enjoyment,  filled  with  the  corrupt,  smell  of  a 
thousand  ideas  strangled  in  birth, — an'  the  natu- 
ral theatres  for  those  charades  and  anagrams 
which  our  pianoforte-players  make  on  the  name 
of  Chopin.  I  swear  to  you  by  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  on  my  metrical  conscience,  that  1 
ild  rather  be  present  at  an  improvisation  in 
hex; lers.  than  at  one  of  these  perverse  inter- 
pretations of  a  poet  whose  magical  glow  - 
frighten  away  all  lingers  that  are  afraid  '•!'  tire. 
Onlyimagine  the  fate  of  a  composition  in  which 
the  prescribed  measure  Is  not  placed  like  a 
child's  rod  above  the  mirror :  fancy  the  entangle- 
ment ofhurry  and  delay  where  metronomi ir- 

rectness  in  the  divisions  of  time  is  done  away 
with,  and  where,  not  the  movements  of  the  pen- 
dulum, hut  the  unbarred  motion  of  the  human 
heart,  should  cause  the  robe  of  the  poem  to  rise 
and    fall' 
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Some  secret  charm  must  exist  in  those  compo- 
sitions, and  unclose  itself  even  to  the  unpoetic 
world  of  "lofty  ignoramuses,"  as  Mme.  Viarilot 
once  entitled  those  circles  where  the  classics  are, 
condemned  to  eternal  banishment,  where  Beyer 
and  liosellen  are  played  with  indescribable  com- 
prehension, and  where  every  thin;;  is  enjoyed  as 
ambrosia,  provided  that  it.  is  not  salted  or  pep- 
pered. It  must  In-  that,  charm  of  real  distinction 
by  means  of  which  real  nobility  betrays  its  de- 
scent, and  which  surrounds  all  outward  forms  of 
life  with  beauty.  As  Chopin  is  by  nature  an 
aristocrat,  those  saloons  which  do  not  always  eon- 
descend  to  receive  even  whit  is  vulgarly  ca!le\3 
the  best  society  have  been  opened  to  him.  But 
you  would  hardly  believe  in  what  adventurous 
circumstances  I  have  been  obliged  to  encounter 
this  dear  friend.  One  shudders  at  such  popular- 
ity. Rather  let  us  not  be  played,  let  us  not 
please.  To  please!  whom'.''  with  what?  I  once 
heard  the  B-minor  Scherzo  played  among  such  a 
company  of  common  buffoons  (that  is,  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  trivial  show-pieces),  that  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  rose  buried  in  a  bunch  ot  thistles.  For 
will  you  not  suppose  that  the  same  taste  which 
has  at  least,  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  poetry  of 
a  Chopin  work  also  perceives  the  vulgarity  of  a 
bad  virtuoso  piece  V  This  general  predilection 
for  Chopin  is  oidy  the  consequence  of  instinct, 
and  not  that  of  judgment:  the  noblest  things 
that  his  genius  has  created  are  only  possessed  by 
a  small  number.  I  would  wager  my  faith,  my 
love,  and  my  hope,  that  a  mazourka  like  the  one 
I  allude  to  is  understood  by  very  few.  This  P 
is  too  fatalistic  ;  this  sorrowful,  questioning  close 
is  too  gloomy  : — 

•'Ye  still  must  shine  beneath  the  torches'  glory, 

Sad  eyes  that  weep  ! 
Would  ye  could  hide  in  shade  your  woeful  story, 

And  close,  and  sleep. 

Chopin  has  been  called  morbid,  sickly.  Ah  ! 
who  among  us  can  boast  of  mental  health  ?  He 
was  not  more  sickly  than  many  of  our  greatest 
poets. — than  Byron,  than  Schumann  ;  though*  I 
am  willing  to  allow  that  Kalkhrenner  was  more 
healthy.  But  who  cares  for  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's 
robust  muse,  with  its  strong-handed  passages  and 
red-cheeked  melodies,  now  V  When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  was  once  obliged  to  play  one  of  those  pieces  (so 
suitable  to  taverns)  which  then  flooded  every 
German  and  French  piano-forte.  In  all  simplic- 
ity I  asked  my  master  whether  Mr.  Kalbrenner 
was  not  a  sailor;  for  which  question  I  received  a 
severe  reprimand.  Since  then  I  have  never  been 
able  to  hear  a  piece  by  this  excellent  man  with- 
out thinking  of  striped  trousers. 

Chopin  was  of  so  poetic  a  nature,  that,  in  his 
hands,  the  study  itself  became  a  poem.  Bet  his 
two  greatest  studies,  that  in  C  sharp  and  that  in 
A  minor, — though  apparently  written  with  a 
technical  aim, — let  them  be  played  with  com- 
plete freedom,  and  any  one  will  confess  that  our 
piano  forte  literature  never  possessed  aught  more 
impassioned,  more  nobly  stirring.  And  what 
wonderful  originality  they  display  ?  Not.  a 
measure  that  is  not  playable,  and  musically, 
charmingly  new:  indeed,  Chopin  must  be  called 
the  inventor  of  an  entirely  new  piano-forte  life. 
How  uninteresting  is  the  style  of  any  previous 
master  (excepting  Beethoven)  compared  with 
his  !  what  a  litany  of  gono-bv,  dead-alive  forms! 
what  a  feelingless,  prosaic  jingle!  If  any  one 
should,  without  a  grimace,  assure  me  seriously 
that  he  can  play  piano-forte  pieces  by  Clementi, 
Dussek,  Hummel,  and  Hies,  with  real  enjoyment 
even  now,  1  -will  esteem  him  as  an  excellent  man, 
— yes,  a  very  honest  one;  but  I  will  not  drink 
wine  with  him. 

Do  you  know  any  nightingale  that  can  warble 
a  dreamy  clear-obscure  like  the  melodies  of  Cho- 
pin's nocturnes  ?  I  will  not  grieve  Hafis;  but 
our  German  bulbuls  appear  song-sick  in  compar- 
ison. Has  filigree  work,  or  the  Moorish  ara- 
besque, spun  anything  more  supersensuously  fine 
than  thos;  fantastic  embellishments  which  remind 
one  of  silvery  lace  woven  by  elves  in  the  moon- 
light? And  now  play  one  of  his  great  songs  of 
love,  and  behold  the  celestial  passion  in  those 
summer-warm,  storm-intoxicated  eyes! 
"For  the  sun  is  but  a  sparkle 
That  hath  heavenward  floated,  mounted, 


Of  the  flame  immense,  iinpassioned, 

That  within  my  bnsimi  bun  otb 

His  heart  was  soon  consumed  by  the  "immense 
flame;"  for  he  died  the  fiery  death  of  the  poet. 
But  we  who  have  beheld  the  flame  mount  heav- 
enwards, who  have  been  intoxicated  by  the  nee- 
tar  which  he  so  freely  bestowed,  must  laugh  pity- 
ingly at  the  kitchen  fire  over  which  citizen  Dus- 
sek and  worthy  Hummel  cook  their  spare  Olym- 
pic meal.  And  even  noble.  John  Field's  nectar 
tastes  to  us  but  as  excellent  sugar  and  water. 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  historical  injustice! 
These  were  worthy,  honest  men,  but  doubtful 
poets.  Supported  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
honorably  gone  through  their  courses,  they  play- 
ed the  piano-forte  according  to  the  pious  rules  of 
their  forefathers,  and  composed  neat,  correct 
pieces  with  the  philister-like  comfort  of  those 
whose  conscience  is  untroubled  by  fancy.  Inno- 
cent of  the  revolutionary  paths  of  Beethoven, 
they  leaned  on  the  burgher-stafl  of  custom  and 
convenience,  protected  by  the  police,  applauded 
by  the  hands  of  the  tilled,  the  rich,  ami  the  pen- 
sioned, carrying  with  them  the  certainty  of  im- 
mortality, as  though  they  were  sure  of  the  future, 
for  all  time,  through  benevolent  legacies.  I 
would  not  venture  to  write  a  bitter  word  of  such 
men  during  their  lives.  But  posterity  is  able  to 
be  impartial,  and  restores  the  too  great  admira- 
tion of  contemporaries  to  the  proper  degree. 

Yet,  though  it  must  fulfil  this  contemptible  of- 
fice, it  will  also  have  the  power  to  raise  over- 
turned columns,  and  to  place  crosses  over  sunken 
graves. 

Chopin  sleeps  under  the  palm  :  upon  his  grave- 
mound  the  tenderest  roses  bloom.  On  a  May 
night,  when  the  air  was  full  of  moonlight  and  the 
scent  of  flowers,  I  sat.  there,  dreaminsr.  and  listen- 
ing to  the  whispers  of  the  leaves.  The  softened 
tones  of  the  funeral  march  which  he  wrote  sound- 
ed in  my  ears  :  the  dark  basses,  folded  in  mourn- 
ing crapes,  passed,  their  hesitating  step  often 
checked  by  tears.  I  know  not'  how  long  I  sat 
thus  in  the  lovelv  spring  night,  with  the  dead  at 
my  feet.  I  had  scarcely  observed  two  forms, 
kneeling  under  the  shade  of  the  cypresses,  as 
though  they  were  holding  a  divine  service  of 
love  in  this  spot.  One  was  tall,  with  a  slender 
and  almost  transparent  figure  :  she  looked  like 
the  dream  of  a  lovely,  summer  night,  and  had 
thrown  a  sparkling  net  of  filigree  chains  over  her 
hair.  The  other  was  more  fully  formed,  with 
swelling  bosom  and  rounded  arms;  on  her  face, 
the  story  of  some  strange  grief  was  written  in 
magical  motivos.  A  ray  of  moonlight  fell  at  her 
feet:  I  shuddered,  for  I  saw  that  she  wore  red 
bnskins. 


Fine  Old  Tunes. 

It  is  not  always  a  bad  thing  to  have  what  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  would  call  "limited  wision."  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Weller  himself  it  prevented  his 
seeing,  through  a  flight,  of  stairs  and  several 
closed  doors,  what  might  have  been  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  dear  old  friend,  Pickwick.  In  the 
case  of  some  others  it  concentrates  attention  up- 
on a  small  space,  and  extracts  therefrom  lessons 
otherwise  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  Le 
Maistre's  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chamhre  is  a  note- 
worthy illustration  of  what  we  mean.  From  the 
ordinary  fittings  of  the  room  to  which  he  was 
confined  the  French  philosopher  drew  matter  for 
speculation,  the  interest  of  which  will  never  be 
exhausted.  But  limited  vision,  as  a  rule,  is  not. 
always  useful.  Upon  the  average  man  its  effect 
is  to  make  him  exaggerate  the  merits  and  impor- 
tance of  what  he  can  see,  and  to  depreciate  all 
that  lies  beyond,  creating  out  of  his  visible  sur- 
roundings a  liltle  world  apart,  wherein  very  small 
things  are  relatively  very  great.  Only  thus  do 
we  account  for  a  phenomenon  connected  with 
Church  musicians,  who  are  always  talking  of 
"Brown  in  A,"  "Jones  in  B,"  and  "Robinson  in 
C" — as  other  men  talk  of  the  Nozxe  di  Figaro, 
Fidelio,  and  Medea. 

We  suppose  that  organists  and  people  who  fre- 
quent "quires,  and  places  where  they  sing."  are 
more  or  less  affected  bv  the  narrowing  influence 
of  sacerdotalism.  If  not  exactly  a  "sacerdotal 
caste,"  they  are  sufficiently    like   the    article  to 


make  the  church  their  world.  Looking  upon 
Church  music  as  a  thing  apart,  they  come  even- 
tually to  regard  it  as  unaffected  by  considerations 
which  touch  music  secular,  and  as  only  to  be 
judged  by  the  low  standard  of  its  own  low  aver- 
age merit.  On  no  other  grounds  are  wo  able  to 
exfdain  the  reverence  felt  for  what  are  sometimes 
called  "fine  old  tunes,"  and  for  the  importance 
attached  to  works  which,  out  of  the  church,  would 
promptly  make  their  way  to  the  huckster's,  as 
waste  paper.  Let  us  add  that  we  do  not  consid- 
er this  to  involve  any  censure  upon  Church  mu- 
sicians. Between  their  music  and  secular  music 
there  imist  exist,  in  any  case,  a  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation ;  and,  naturally,  that  to  which  they 
are,  in  a  measure,  shut  up,  acquires  a  fictitious 
value.  But  it  is  needful,  for  the  sake  of  Church 
music  itself,  to  ask  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
thing  whether  they  should  not  throw  upon  it  a 
little  light  from  the  outside  world.  If  this  were 
effected,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical lumber-room  would  soon  have  an  extensive 
addition  to  its  contents.  How  many,  for  exam- 
pile,  of  the  chants  now  used  would  be  used  any 
longer  ?  There  are  places  where  the  substitution, 
say.  of  "Crotch  in  C"  for  "Jones  in  D,"  or,  vice 
versa,  on  a  particular  occasion,  would  be  matter 
of  grave  import.  Looked  at  as  music  simply, 
either  or  both  would  be  "basketed"  without  com- 
punction. Then,  again,  as  to  the  "Services,"  we 
are  tempted  to  ask — can  it  be  that  the  intelligent 
among  Church  musicians  really  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  such  concoctions  at  all  worthy  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  them  ?  Those  who  hear 
Church  "Services"  with  unaccustomed  ears  are 
simply  repelled  by  their  formalism,  their  want  of 
expressive  and  descriptive  power,  and  their  ex- 
ceedingly small  musical  pretensions.  To  a  large 
extent  the  case  is  the  same  with  anthems,  not  a 
few  of  which  are  worthy  the  style  in  which  they 
are  sung — about  the  severest  sentence  it  is  possi- 
ble to  pass  upon  them.  These  are  strong  asser- 
tions, but  not  stronger  than  the  thoughts  of  out- 
side musicians  whenever  English  Church  music 
is  named.  All  who  are  not  "to  the  manner 
born"  know  that  within  the  ecclesiastical  pale — 
by  way  of  consistency  with  surroundings,  we  pre- 
sume— there  has  grown  up  a  style  of  music  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  its  object,  and  which  is  the  ar- 
tistic counterpart  of  the  twaddle  that  passes  cur- 
rent for  an  average  sermon. 

The  sooner  all  these  things  are  looked  into  the 
shorter  will  be  the  existence  of  "fine  old  tunes." 
■ — Lund.  Mus.  World. 


[From  the  London  Orchestra]. 

The  Ammergau  Passion  Play. 

(Concluded  from  page  2G0). 

Second  Part. 
This  commences  with  the  picture  of  the  buffeting 
of  the  prophet  Micainh,  because  he  warned  King:  Ahab 
not  to  go  to  war  with  the  Syrians,  and  is  followed 
by  the  scene  of  Christ's  appearance  before  Annas. 
The  Jew  awaits  the  news  of  his  arrest  with  gteat 
anxiety  ;  at  length  Judas  arrives  in  person  and  an- 
nounces success,  and  Annas  tells  him,  "  Your  name 
shall  live  for  ever."  The  Saviour  next  enters  the 
house  of  Annas  bound  and  escorted  bv  soldiers,  and 
is  led  out  on  the  balcony,  where  he  is  questioned. 
Finally,  the  prisoner  is  sent  by  Annas  before  Cnia- 
phas.  We  have  a  picture  of  the  stoning  of  Nabolh, 
the  Jezroelite,  bv  order  of  Ahab,  who  coveted  his 
vineyard  ;  and  also  of  Job  and  his  comforters  ;  and 
in  the  action  which  corresponds  Christ  is  confront- 
ed with  false  witnesses  before  Caiaphas  and  the  coun- 
cil of  priests,  and  quotations  are  read  from  three  books 
of  the  law  to  prove  that  he  deserves  death.  The  pose 
of  Caiaphas  is  really  majestic  in  this  scene,  as  he  de- 
livers his  soul  in  rolling  sentences  from  under  that 
imposing  mitre  that  now  is  sheltered  hy  a  gorgeous 
baldaquin.  An  inner  curtain  here  falls  to  permit  of 
a  front  scene,  in  which  Judas  passes  and  expresses 
bis  intention  to  seek  Caiaphas,  that  he  may  undo  the 
evil  he  has  done.  His  conscience  already  begins  to 
sting  him.  Then  we  have  the  waiting-room  of  the 
guards  in  the  high  priest's  hall,  with  the  familiar 
episode  of  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master.  There  is 
yet  another  scene,  a  painful  one,  where  the  soldiers 
bandage  the  eyes  of  Christ,  strike  him  and  spit  upon 
him,  and  challenge  him  to  tell  them  who  did  it  ; 
and  then  arrives  the  first  tah'eau  of  the  tenth  Vbrslel- 
hmg — Cain  with  his  brother  Abel,  stretched  dead  hy 
his  blow  beside  the   sacrificial  al;er.     This  is  preface 
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to  the  end  of  Judas,  who  presents  himself  before 
Caiaphas  to  beg  off  him  whom  he  had  betrayed  ;  ho 
is  derided,  and  east.*  down  before  the  priests  the  ac- 
cursed silver — hastens  out  of  the  council  hall,  anil  we 
next  see  him  in  his  last  aet,  tearing  his  girdle  from 
his  waist,  snapping  oil'  the  dry  branches  of  a  blasted 
apple-tree,  and  attaching  himself  to  a  brough  at  its 
top.  The  curtain  descends  as  he  is  "  going  to  his 
own  place.''  The  prophet  Daniel,  condemned  by 
Darius  to  he  thrown  into  the  lion's  den,  is  subse- 
quently brought  before  us, as  introduction  to  (.'hint's 
forced  visit  to  Pilate.  The  Saviour,  flanked  by  hel- 
meted  guards,  is  led  to  the  balcony  of  Pilate's  house, 
where  he  is  placed  under  a  standard  wiili  the  loiters 
S.  l_.  O.  li.,  surmounted  by  the  golden  eagle. 
These  letters  should  be  S.  P.  Q.  K  ,  hut  perhaps 
the  good  folks  of  Ober-Aramcrgau  have  some  hidden 
import  of  their  own  in  the  change.  The  scene  of 
Chrisi  before  Herod  is  very  fine.  The  ruler  of  Gali- 
lee, magnificently  apparelled  and  seated  on  a  throne 
radiant  with  gems  and  gilding,  has  much  of  the  mien 
we  are  apt  lo  associate  with  our  own  "bluff  King 
Hal."  Herod  did  his  mockery  of  Christ,  his  gibes 
and  sneers,  almost  in  a  contagious  fashion,  so  natural 
was  he.  The  prisoner  by  his  orders  was  clad  in  a 
purple  mantle,  and  a  reed  put  in  his  hands  as  sceptre 
"  Ha!  ha!  What  a  Kingis  there'''  laughed  Herod, 
and  the  courtiers  sardonically  joined,  as  courtiers 
will.  "  Oil'  with  him  to  Pilate  again,"  and  the  cap- 
tive was  dragged  anothct  stage  on  his  way  of  agony 
When  we  again  revert  to  the  old  Testament  it  is  to 
witness  the  presentation  of  "Joseph's  robe  with  blood 
besprent"  to  his  father,  by  his  brethren,  who  had 
sold  him.  Another  tableau  presents  Abraham  about 
to  offer  up  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah.  Back  to  the 
presence  of  Pilate,  who  wishes  not  to  have  his  death 
upon  his  hands,  Christ  is  borne  anew,  scoffed, Scourg- 
ed at  a  pillar,  covered  with  a  white  shirt  lor  derision, 
a  crown  of  sharp  thorns  placed  on  his  head,  two  rods 
held  diagonally  across  it  by  four  soldiers  so  as  to 
force  the  prickles  into  his  brow.  This  passage  from 
the  Passion  is  set  before  us  with  a  grim  literalncss 
that  makes  women  and  the  tender  hearted  shut  their 
eyes.  In  the  next  Vorslellunq,  which  concludes  the 
Eccond  part,  Joseph  is  conjured  up  before  us  as  he 
rode  in  triumph  among  the  Egyptians — a  gorgeous 
arrangement  of  scenery  ami  composition  of  group  — 
and  afterwards  we  have  the  Israelitisb  sacrifice  of 
the  Scape-goat.      The   finis    of    the   second    act    is    a 

lively  reproduction  of  tho  sccno  under  Pilate's  halco 

nv  when  he  washes  his  hands  and  breaks  his  'a 
office,  and  the  mob  howl  for  Christ  to  he  killed,  and 
Barrahas — an  admirable  felonious  figure,  hair  over 
eyes,  down  look,  coarse  brown  hone  spun,  tied  with 
rope,  and  hare  feet — to  he  released.  It  was  one 
of  the  richest  in  color  and  most  stiriiiifj  in  the  entire 
play. 

The  third  act  of  the  Mvstery  is  Bhorter  in  text 
thnn  those  that  precede.  The  opening  Vorstcttunq  i 
designated  "  the  Way  of  the  Cross,"  and  contains 
three  tableaux,  the  first  representing  Isaac  earn  ng 
u;i  to  Mount  .Moriah  the  C.i ltlt< >t -  to  light  the  tire  n 
which  he  himself  was  intended  to  he  sacrificed  ;  the 
second  designed  to  portray  the  preparations  fur  th 
raising  of  the  blazon  serpent  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  third  picture  brings  before  us  a  view  of  the 
brazen  serpent  as  set  up,  and  Moses  pointing  to  it, 
before  the  assembled  multitude.  As  tic  curtain 
rises  on  a  country  landscape,  a  young  man  comes  on 
to  tho  forestage — Simon  the  Cyrenean.  lie  pauses, 
hearing  a  noise  from  the  street  to  the  right  ;  he  hesi- 
tates, hut.  finally  resumes  his  journey,  and  is  turning 
in  the  direction  of  the  tumult,  just  as  the  procession 
winch  has  caused  it  comes  on  the  scene,  headed  by  a 
Roman  soldier,  mounted  on  a  dapple  gray  horse, 
healing  the  Imperial  standard.  A  centurion,  with 
the  lalon  of  command  in  his  right  hand,  marshals  a 
body  of  troops,  who  escort  our  Saviour  us  he  totters 
under  the  weight  of  tho  Cross.  A  soldier  roughly 
accosts  Simon,  takes  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shoves 
him  under  the  rood,  when  the  procession  again 
moves  onward.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  wives  of 
Jerusalem,  with  infants  in  theii  arms,  emerge  from 
a  side  street,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  compassion- 
ate our  Lord,  who  addresses  them  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Scripture  beginning,  "  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, weep  not  for  me."  As  the  procession  passes 
on  towards  the  hill  appointed  for  the  execution,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  bent  with  sorrow,  slowly  enters, 
accompanied  by  John  and  Magdalen,  and  follows 
its  course  in  the  distance.  This  whole  passage — 
one  of  the  most  painful  in  the  Iliad  of  our  Lord's 
suffering — is  put  on  the  hoaids  with  a  force  that 
brings  it  home  to  the  senses  as  if  it  were  a  scroll  from 
tho  passing  life  of  every  day  that  was  being  un- 
folded. 

The  chorus  on  entering  for  the  sixteenth  Vorstel- 
lung  (which  is  entitled  "  Jesus  at  Golgotha"),  have 
changed  their  bright-colored  mantles  for  others  of 
sable,  and   wear  mourning    wreaths    instead    of  gilt 


circlets  that  crowned  them  before.  They  sing  to  a 
soft  musical  accompaniment  an  invitation  to  the  au- 
dience to  come  with  them  to  witness  the  last  suffer- 
ing of  Ilim  who  redeemed  us  by  His  blood.  This 
is  rendered  more  solemn  and  stiikiie,'  by  the  muf- 
fled sound  of  hammering  which  is  heard  from  be- 
hind tin  the  music  ceasing  the  curtain  u-'s,  dis- 
covering "the  place  of  the  skulls-''  The  two  thieves 
are  already  impaled,  their  arms  turned  hack  and 
tied  over  the  arms  of  the  cross,  (tin  Saviour  is 
nailed  on  the  Holy  Rood,  which  lies  on  the  ground, 
hut  is  immediately  lifted  to  its  position  and  fixed  at 
the  base.  It  was  the  painting  that  Albrecht  Durer 
drew,  vivified  and  plain  in  the  moonlight  under  the 
clear  canopy  of  Cod's  skv  to  all.  How  true  is 
every  detail,  the  mocking  soldiers,  the  executioners 
going  in  a  grim,  tradesmnnlike  way  about  their  busi- 
ness, the  centurion  formal  as  a  veteran  adjutant  ; 
the  standard-bearer,  sternly  still  on  Ins  grnv  steed; 
the  mob,  the  writhing  thieves,  and  the  symmetric 
figure  in  the  midst.  Nothing  that  is  related  in  Holy 
Writ  was  wanting,  the  dilute:  of  the  sponge  with 
vinegar  and  conveying  it  to  Ins  lips  on  a  bran  :h  ol 
hyssop  to  quench  his  thirst,  the  conversation  with 
the  thieves,  and   the  conversion   of  one  of  them,  the 

divisu t  Ins  ouier  garments  by  the  executioners, 

and  the  spear  put  to  the  side.  The  legs  of  the 
thieves  are  broken  hv  resounding  blows  of  india  rub- 
ber clubs,  which  gave  the  po-eess  a  n  pugnant  reality, 
and  then-  limp  hole**  w,-ie  taken  down  from  the  i  ■ 
spectivc  crosses  and  borne  away  Mary  came  in, 
with  her  Magdalen  and  other- ami  John;  next  fol- 
lows tin'  Consummation,  rs  a  messenger,  rushing 
in  affrighted,  announced  that  tic  veil  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  rent  asunder.  The  Virgin,  red-ey<  I,  drops 
sobbing  to  John's  shoulder,  and  Magdalen  her 
loot;  blonde  locks  floating  downward,  kneels, 
clasps  the  foot  of  the  i  i  cl  ind  embraces  it 

The  descent  from  the  Cross  wis  not  similar  to 
that  shown  in  the  celebrated  picture  ol  Rubens  in 
Antwerp.  Joseph  Mayer  had  been  in  his  painful 
position  for  three-and-twenty  minutes.  Depending 
for  support  on  a  sort  of  console  for  his  feet,  a  dis 
guiscd  girdle  at  his  waist,  and  a  hand  at  the  hack  of 
his  head,  while  the  arms  w.ee  kept  extended  by 
clamps  ^f  iron  bending  over  the  finders  and  con- 
necting them  to  the  timber  :  he  must  have  had  a 
strong  !n:l]  to  In-  uetves  and  powers  of  endurance. 
The  cross  is  some  twelve  feet  high,  lie  s-.^.-s  that 
his  position  on  it  for  such  a  length  of  time  is  very 
fatiguing  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  he  the 
wished  for  moment  when  he  is  taken  down  his 
hands  nil'  quite  blue  and  bloodless  and  the  arms 
numb  as  when  one  happens  to  have  got  a  limb  nnder 
him  in  sleep  so  us  to  impede  the  i  in  illation  1 1  is  re 
moval  from  the  Cross  had  to  he  performed  verv 
gently  to  oh  vine  tie-  danger  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
from  the  sudden  return  of  the  blood  to  the  channels 
which  hail  been  shut  against  it.  A  ladder  was 
placed  at  the  hack  and  another  in  front.  A  m  in  got 
up  on  that  behind,  took  away  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  drew  the  clamps;  Joseph  of  Arimatb  t,  in  a 
rich  garment,  mounting  on  tin1  steps  ol  tho  ladder, 
between  the  crucifix  and  the  aud  ence,  passed  ■. 
folds  ^t'  a  fine  linen  cloth,  these  w.ie  p  i--  1  under 
the  arm-,  and  by  degrees  the  body  >\as  lowered,  and 
was  slowly  home  away  ;  the  curtain  fell,  and  there 
was  a  deep  respiration  from  tin1  spectators.  The 
Resurrection,  which  comes  next  in  order,  is  analog- 
ically typified  in  two  tableaux  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to-wit,  Jonas  in  the  act  of  being  cast  forth  hv 
the  whale,  after  three  days'  confinement  in  mother- 
earth,  and  the  de-truetion  of  Pharaoh's  host  in  the 
Red  Sea  to  represent  the  victory,  through  redemp- 
tion, for  the  chosen  stock.  The  clos  n  :  scenes  of 
the  Passionschaitspid  were  hut  the  familiar  episode 
to  nil  Bible  st u.l cuts  ;  finally  a  tableau  of  tic  Glori ti- 
ed, with  a  pink  and  white  banner  held  aloft,  -■  u  I 
i  nix  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  hv  His  mother  and  His 
faithful  disciples.  This  brought  the  curtain  down 
for  the  last  time,  and  the  chorus  poured  forth  a 
jubilant  final  Hallelujah  as  the  church  (dock  struck 
five. 


Professor   Oakeley  on  the   Lower  Rhenish 
Festival. 

Germany,  like  England,  has  its  great  annual  fes- 
tival held  in  turn  at  three  of  it-  principal  towns  — 
Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  and  Aixla-Chapello.  At  the 
last  named  city  the  forty-seventh  celebration  has 
just  taken  place,  the  works  of  Beethoven  naturally 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  programme 
The  fitness  of  the  locality  for  a  commemoration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  great  composer's  birth  will  he 
seen  at  once  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  only 
oratorio.  The  Blount  ,</'  o/iro.  was  there  produced, 
and  that  at  the  Hist  of  the  festivals  held  at  Aix  the 
Ninth  Symphony  was  conducted  from  the  manu- 
script by  Beethoven's   friend   an  1    pupil,  Ferdinand 


Hies.  In  manv  essential  points  the  performances  on 
these  occasions  differ  from  and  are  superior  to  those 
of  a  hke  kind  in  England.  More  uuuurou-  rehear- 
sals, a  greater  amount  of  enthusiasm  among  the  ar- 
tists, and  a  more  general  interest  in  the  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  district,  all 
combine  to  render  tie  festivals  a  success,  while  the 
fact  that  art  instead  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
is  the  primary  object  of  the  meeting  adds  not  a  littlo 
to  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  conducted  From 
Professor  Oakeley  the  Guardian  has  as  usual  receiv- 
ed a  most  interesting  report  of  the  doings  at  Aix,  and 
we  propose  to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from 
his  letter,  setting  forth  the  chief  features  of  the  festi- 
val. 

By  way  of  introduction  the  Professor  writes:  — 

"The  rehears:, Is,  of  which  there  inesix  for  three 
concerts,  — instead  of  as  — say  at  Birmingham — two 
rehearsals  for  eight  performances, — commenced  on 
the  oid  instant,  nnd  were  superintended  by  the 
Bavarian  Geneial  Musikdirector  Franz  Laehner,  and 
the  local  music  director.  Ferdinand  Breunung,  con- 
ductors of  the  festival.  The  first  three  of  these  re- 
hearsals uc  preliminary,  and  the  three  last  "  gener- 
al," or,  as  wc  should  say,  dress  rehearsals.  To  the 
latter,  which  were  as  fully  attended,  and  to  musi. 
cians  are  of  even  greater  interest  thnn  the  conceits 
themselves,  the  admission  to  the  public  was 
twenty  grosc.hen,  or  two  shillings.  The  price  of  a 
tiki  t  to  tie-  ffest  place  for  the  three  concerts  was 
-i\  thaler*,  or   six    shillings  for   each  concert,     The 

rformnnces  were  held  us  usual  in  the  Kuihaus, — 
fv  no  melius,  :,s  was  mentioned  in  1867, an  adequate 
or  suitable  building  for  the  occasion,  us  accommoda- 
tion being  very  limited  ;  and  the  supply  was  con- 
sequently unequal  to  the  demand  for  tickets,  of 
which  at  least  twice  the  number  might  have  been 
sold  The  total  number  of  performers  was  560— 
about  the  same  as  at  the  last  festival  here,  the  num- 
bers at  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf,  where  the  hails  me 

larger,  being  rcj lively   "55  and  s'.l  at  the  festivals 

in  ISCSand  1869  The  chorus  consisted  ol  118so- 
,96  nltos,  83  tm, ol-,  and  122  basses— total, 
125;  the  orchestra  ol  24  first  nnd  24  second  violins, 
Is  viola-.  16  cellos.  [3  double  basses,  4  Hutes,  :i 
oboes,  .'!  clarinets  4  bassoons,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  :s 
trombones,  1  contrabassoon,  1  drummer — total,  124. 
The  principal  soloists  engaged  wen'  —  soprano.  Mile. 
u-_.e.o  of  Berlin;  coulralto,  Mme.  Joachim  ;  tenor. 
HcrrVogl,  nl  Munich  ;  bass  lb  it  Bletzachcr;  and 
violin,  lien   Professor  Joachim 

The  perform  inc.  s  i  ommence  1  on  Whitsunday  evo- 
nine  with  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D.  the   difficulties  of 

have  ' n  so  frequently  dwelt  on  of  late  in  our 

English   prints,    and    his    Symphony    No.    3,    "The 

Eroica."     The  Mass  must,  a-  the  Professor  says,  he 

heard  in  Germ   nj  to  be   thoroughly    appreciated,  as 

.  it  g  ven  with   all    the    finish    and    null- 

p! ncs    which  are  so  desirable   in  tho    performance 

of  any  masl     |    ice      It  was  performed    to   the   best 

advantage  at  Aix.  the  greatest  effect  being  produced 

execution  of'  the  Bcnrdiclus  with    it-  exquisite 

■  •.,  pi  ,ved  b\    Heir   Joachim.     Tho  per- 

forman f  the  "Eroica"  we  arc  told    was   ncknowl- 

edged  by  Joachim  and   manv   other   musicians  who 

t  to  be  unsurpassed  :  — 

"The  tempi  taken  by  1.  icbner,  who  as  was  mention- 
ed in  reporting  the  Munich  Festival  of  1863,  has  a 
ti  iditional  reading  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  hav- 
ing  heard  them  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
Vienna,  were  in  the  first  movement  quicker  than 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  in  the  Funeral 
March  considerably  slower,  in  these/,,,;,,  about  tho 
same  us  in  London,  and  in  the  last  movement — be- 
fore the  presl — rather  slower  The  whole  time  oc- 
cupied in  the  performance  fifty-six  and  a  half  min- 
utes,  or  about  five  minutes  longer  than  the  average 
time  in  London.  The  pianissimo  and  delicacy  of  the 
scheno  was  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  part  of  this 
memorahle  performance,  the  effect  of  which  was  sec- 
on  1  wnh m  recollection  only  to  that  Munich  Festival 
in  point  of  paw  • .— hut  it  must  he  added  that  the  or- 
chestra on  the  latter  occasion  numbered  no  less  than 
2e4  performers,  out  of  which  number  some  'Jon  were 
assigned  to  the  strings 

(In  Whit  Monday  Handel  shared  the  honors  with 
Beethoven,  his  oratorio  Deboralt  following  the  inimi- 
table "Leonora"  Overture,  No  ■"■  The  latter  woik 
is  a  special  favorite  at  these  gatherings,  and  was 
given  three  vears  ago  at  Aix,  under  the  direction  of 
Kiev  On  "the  performance  of  the  oratorio  the  Pro- 
fess  r  -a vs  :  — 

••The  selection  at  nnv  festival  ofan  oratorio  by  Han- 
del, even  if  such  a  festival  he  held  in  special  lienor  of 
any  other  composer,  can  never  he  out  of  place  or  un- 
acceptable led  ed  at  a  Beethoven  festival  such  a 
choice  is  especially  appropriate  when  that  master's 
reported  opinion' of  the  Saxon  giant  is  home  in 
mmd  : — "Handel,"  -aid  he  to  Moscheles  in  1823,  "is 
the  greatest  composer  that  ever   lived  .    I  would    un- 
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cover  my  head,  and  kneel  before  his  tomb."  Ami  it 
has  been  an  almost  invariable  custom  at  the  Rhine 
meetings  to  include  nn  oratorio  by  the  great  choral 
master,  as  in  hi*  works  tho  splendid  chorus  .'isscin- 
bled  i*  heard  to  such  advantage;  moreover,  however 
high  any  musician  may  stand,  ii  is  hardly  advisahlo 
to  perform  his  works  solely  during  a  three  days'  fes- 
tival, and  a  change  suited  to  tho  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion under  notice  enabled  the  audience  to  listen 
with  renewed  and  invigorated  attention  to  the  less 
obvious  music  of  thb  later  composer.  Deborah  was 
in  tho  Aix  programme  of  1834,  when  it  was  given 
with  Killer's  judicious  additional  accompaniments, 
whose  translation  from  the  English  text  of  the  poet- 
aster Samuel  Humphreys — gravely  entitled  in  the 
German  programme  "Der  Diciter  Humphreys" — 
was  also  used,  Last  week  Hiller's  accompaniments 
were  given,  but  not  his  translation,  that  by  Gervinus 
having  been  published  by  Simrock,  and  being  in  every 
one's  hand,  and  also  having  been  recently  adopted  in 
the  fine  Leipsic  edition  of  the  score  lately  published 
by  the  German  Handel  Society.  Only  the  first 
movement  (which  is  the  only  original  one  of  the  four) 
in  the  overture  was  played.  The  sublime  choruses 
"Immortal  Lord,"  with  its  sequel  "0  grant  a  leader," 
"Sec  the  proud  chief,"  "'Lord  of  Eternity,"  and  tho 
Baal  chorus  were  the  most  effective.  ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  choral  music  was  sung  with  marvellous  freshness, 
.smoothness,  and  vigor,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  singers  and  on  Ilerr  Brennung  for  the  pains 
evidently  bestowed  in  training  them.  The  part  of 
Deborah  was  taken  by  Mile  Aglaya  Orgeni,  that  of 
Barak  by  Mme.  Joachim,  Sisera  by  a  tenor  voice, 
Ilerr  Vogl,  not  by  a  contralto  as  in  London,  ami 
Abinoam  by  Herr  Bletzacher.  Of  Mme.  Joachim  it 
needs  but  to  be  said  that  she  sustained  her  reputation 
as  the  first  oratorio  singer  and  first  contralto  in  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  her  last  song,  "Low  at.  her  feet  he 
bowed,"  in  which  Herr  Joachim  has  enriched  the 
stringed  accompaniment,  took  most  with  the  audi- 
ence. To  Herr  Bletzacher  very  high  praise  is  due 
for  his  pure  and  admirable  reading  of  all  assigned  to 
him.  His  "Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed"  could 
not  have  been  better  given.  The  voice  of  the  Hano- 
verian "Hofopernsange'r"  is  of  exquisite  quality  in 
high  and  low  notes,  and  recalls  Staudigl.  Herr 
Bletzacher  would  be  much  appreciated  in  England, 
where  there  is  at  present  an  opening  for  a  basso  pro- 
fondo,  as  well  as  for  a  contralto,  and  the  latter  va- 
cancy might  bo  worthily  filled  by  Mme.  Joachim. 
The  singing  of  Mile.  Orgeni  and  of  Herr  Vogl  is  less 
suited  to  oratorio  music.  Dehorah  was  a  worthy  se- 
lection of  the  occasion,  although  not  ranking  as  a 
whole  amongst  Handel's  greatest  works.  Several 
numbers  of  the  oratorio  are  re'ehanjfe's  from  the  Coro 
nation  Antkein,  produced  six  years  previously,  and 
interpolations  from  Athalioh,  composed  in  the  same 
year  as  Deborah.  It  is  recorded  with  some  pride  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  the  visit  of  six  weeks  paid  in 
1737  by  Handel  to  this  city  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  completely  restored  him,  ami  that  his  greatest 
works,  commencing  with  Alexander's  Feast,  were 
produced  after  that  visit.  It  is  related  by  Chrysan- 
der,  that  after  the  first  bath  in  these  sulphurous  wa- 
ters Handel  found  himself  so  much  better  as  to  find 
his  way  at  once  to  one  of  the  churches  here,  on  the 
organ  of  which  he  thanked  God,  with  all  his  heart, 
his  hands  and  feet." 

The  "artists'  concert,"  as  it  is  termed,  one  of  the 
many  results  of  Mendelssohn's  energy  and  devotion 
— the  great  composer  having  introduced  the  supple- 
mentary performance  at  the  Diisseldorf  Festival  in 
1833  —  took  place  on  the  followiug  day.  The  pro- 
gramme is  subjoined  : — 

Overture,  zur  "Weihe  rips  Hauses,"  Op.  124.  .Beethoven. 

Air  from  "Freischlitz,  Mite    Orgeni Weber. 

Violin  Concerto,  Ilerr  Joachim,  rOp.  02. Beethoven. 

Ballade,  "Belsatzar,"  Ilerr  Bletzacher Schumann. 

Med,  "Der  Wanderer"    "  "         Schubert. 

LhiL  "An  die  Hoffnungr,"  Ilerr  Yogi Beethoven. 

Finale  to  Secoud  Act  ot  "Fidelio,'1  Chorus " 

Overture,  "Ooriolan,"  Op.  (12 Beethoven. 

Scene  from  "Alreste,"  Mme.  Joachim (.luck. 

Violin  solos,  "Sarabande,"  "Bounee,"  &c,  Herr  Joa- 
chim  Bach. 

(    a  "Mignnn" Beethoven. 

Lleder,  Mile.  Orgeni,  J   b  "Volksliedchen"..  .Schumann. 

(    c  "Teh  waodre'  uieht."        " 

Canon,  Quartet  from  ''Fidelio" Beethoven. 

Chorus,  "Hallelujah  to  the  Father,"  "Mount  of  Olives." 
Op.  S5 Beethoven. 

"The  two  overtures  were  played  as  finely  as  trie 
Leonora  overture  the  preceding  evening.  The  first, 
composed  in  1S22  for  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  at 
Vienna,  is  always  appropriate  as  a  Festival  overture: 
in  the  second,  only  surpassed  by  Leonora  No.  3,  and 
perhaps  Egmont,  the  superb  undercurrent  of  cellos, 
&e.,  was  never  given  with  more  magic.  In  this  glo- 
rious overture  to  (.'.<iio/<ni  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
foreshadowed  the  style  of  Schumann.  The  unrival- 
led violin  concerto,  with  Professor  Joachim  for  uuri- 


valled  interpreter,  was  never  more  wonderfully  given. 
The  great  violinist  received  such  an  ovation  as  even 
to  him,  must  be  memorable,  The.  orchestral  accom- 
paniments were  gloriously  played.  Mine.  Joachim 
was  received  with  scarcely  less  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
plause than  her  gifted  husband.  Her  superb  decla- 
mation of  Gluck's  fine  scena  astonished  those  who 
only  had  heard  her  in  oratorio.  Higher  praise  of  her 
rendering  of  this  recitative.  &c,  cannot  be  given  than 
to  say  that  it  was  worthy  of  Jenny  Lind.  Mile.  Or- 
geni made  far  greater  effect  in  the  air  from  Freischiitz 
than  she  is  reported  fo  have  produced  lately  at  a  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Concert,  and  was  encored  in 
Schumann's  exquisite  "Volksliedchen,"  No.  2.  Op. 
51.  The  admirable  taste  and  voice  of  Herr  Blet- 
zacher were  manifested  in  Schumann's  L'rand  "Bel- 
shazzar,"  and  his  refined  rendering  of  "Der  Wander- 
er" gave  to  that  well-known  song  a  new  interest, 
Herr  Joachim  created  a  furore  as  usual  bv  his  Bach 
solos  in  B  minor,  and  each  of  the  artists  received  a 
"demonstration"  on  leavinc  the  platform.  The  love- 
ly Canon  in  G  from  Fidelio  was  peifectly  given, 
though  some  amusement  was  afforded  bv  a  crash  at 
the  commencement  of  tho  exquisite  preludo  to  it, 
necessitating  a  fresh  start,  caused  by  the  giving  out 
fortissimo  of  the  chord  in  C,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  piece  about  to  be  performed.  The 
"Hallelujah"  Chorus  was  taken  41  a  rapid  pace,  but 
went  superbly." 

The  Festival  was  concluded  with  a  supper,  at 
which  t fie  ladies  who  had  taken  part  in  the  perform- 
ance were,  present.  The  places  of  honor  were  as- 
signed to  Mme.  Joachim  and  Mile.  Orgeni,  Herr 
Joachim  occupying  the  seat,  opposite  the  President. 
The  usual  toasts  followed,  the  great  violinist  making 
a  happy  speech  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Amongst  the  musicians  present  at  this  fes- 
tival were  observed  Professor Bernier,  Kufferath,  and 
Samuel,  of  Brussels  ;  Barth,  of  Miinster  ;  Carl  Hill, 
of  Scbwerin  ;  Professors  Hutoy  and  Soubref,  of 
Lieixe ;  Levy,  of  Carlsruhe  ;  Vincent  Lachner,  of 
Manheim  ;  0  von  Koenigslow  and  Franz  Weber,  of 
Cologne  :  Otto  Sclnvahti.  of  Wiesbaden  ;  Tauseh,  of 
Diisseldorf;  Verhulst,  of  Amsterdam  ;  von  Wasiel- 
ewski,  of  Bonn,  &c.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  do- 
mestic affliction  Kapellmeister  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of 
Cologne,  was  prevented  from  attending  the  festival. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  towards  Franz 
Lachner,  whose  entry  into  the  conductor's  rostrum, 
which  was  as  large  as  an  Italian  pulpit,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  after  the  last 
concert  a  laurel  crown  was  surreptitiously  placed  on 
his  head  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  chorus, 
and  an  ovation  followed.  The  Professor  concludes 
his  admirable  notice  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  general 
festive  character  given  to  the  quiet  old  town  in  hon- 
or of  the  event,  and  assures  us  that  "the  Rhenish 
Festival  of  1870  has  been  worthy  of  its  predecessors, 
of  the  great  names  with  which  some  of  the  meetings 
have  been  associated,  and  of  the  mighty  genius  to 
whose  memory  it  was  specially  dedicated." — Choir. 
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The  Musical  Department  at  Vassar  College. 

Many  persons  know  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  Vassar  College  for  literary  and  scientific  culture, 
but  few  have  any  idea  of  its  musical  advantages. 
Therefore,  having  ourselves  obtained  some  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  we  have  determined  to  impart 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  true  music  throughout  the  land. 

The  objects  of  the  Institution  render  it  necessary 
that  all  Art  studies  should  be  subservient  to  the  reg- 
ular work  ;  yet,  as  Vassar  College  aims  to  give  a 
liberal  education,  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  is  encour- 
aged, and  the  students  are  permitted  to  devote  as 
much  time  to  them  as  they  can  conscientiously  spare 
from  their  daily  duties.  Music  receives  most  atten- 
tion, and,  if  the  young  ladies  faithfully  improve  their 
opportunities  and  manifest  a  constant  interest  in  their 
work,  they  are  enabled  to  attain  to  a  very  creditable 
advancement  during  the  period  of  their  College 
course. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Putter,  of  New  York,  has  the  charge 
of  the  musical  department.  His  aim  is  to  educate 
the  taste  of  his  pnpjls  by  giving  them  the  works  of 
those  composers  who  are  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  tho  Art.  The  effects  of  this  system,  after  a  few 
years  of  careful  training,  are  very  marked. 

Among  those  who  assemble  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  continue   the   study   of  Music,  are 


found  too  many  of  that  class  who  fancy  that  they 
possess  considerable  musical  knowledge,  if  they  are 
able  to  sing  a  few  airs  from  some  of  the  light  operas,  or 
play  several  fashionable  waltzes  and  brilliant  varia- 
tions. When  good  music  is  first  given  them,  the 
majority  pronounce  it  stupid  and  devoid  of  melody, 
simply  because  they  cannot  understand  it.  But  a 
season  of  faithful  study  leads  to  the  confession,  that, 
after  all,  more  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  are  to  be 
found  in  such  compositions,  than  in  those  which  they 
formerly  admired.  These  results  are  seldom  accom- 
plished immediately,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  years  are 
necessary  to  eradicate  the  effects  of  their  early  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Professor  gives  lessons  in  Vocal  Music  to 
two  classes,  free  of  expense,  which  all  members  of 
the  College  are  invited  to  join.  The  excellence  of 
his  method  of  teaching  is  seen  in  the  great  improve- 
ment in  chorus  singing,  since  the  commencement  of 
his  labors  in  the  Institution.  He  has  also  been  in- 
strumental in  introdu'-ing  into  the  College  library 
several  works  upon  Music  and  musical  composers, 
and  additions  are  to  be  annually  made  to  this  collec- 
tion. 

A  society  has  been  organized  by  the  students  for 
the  promotion  of  musical  culture  in  the  College, 
which,  we  believe,  has  been  the  means  of  doing  much 
to  improve  and  educate  the  taste  of  its  members. 
This  Cecilia  Society,  under  Prof.  Bitter's  immediate 
direction,  gives  a  Soiree  each  month,  and  it  has  been 
said  by  persons  of  experience  that  the  performances 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  best 
schools  in  Europe,  where  the  whole  attention  is  de- 
voted to  music  ;  they  are  not  only  good,  hut  often 
artistic;  even  the  compositions  of  those  masters, 
most  difficult  to  comprehend,  are  rendered  with  re- 
markable understanding  and  appreciation. 

Lectures  upon  Music  are  occasionally  delivered  by 
the  Professor.  As  they  are  the  same  wdiich  so  pleas- 
ed the  true  lovers  of  the  Art  among  his  audiences  in 
New  York,  the  students  have  found  them  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  Some  of  the  young  ladies 
have  attempted  to  express  their  thoughts  upon  vari- 
ous musical  subjects  in  the  form  of  essays,  and  have 
received  great  encouragement  from  their  teachers. 

The  universal  desire  among  the  Vassar  students  is 
the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  best;  therefore 
it  is  easy  to  gratify  their  wishes  for  the  study  of  the 
highest  music.  But  when  with  friends,  who  have 
not  learned  to  admire  the  best  composers,  there  are 
many  temptations  to  forget  the  good  lessons  formerly 
learned, merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  those  with  whom 
they  are  associated.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  many 
will  never  sacrifice  principle  to  a  foolish  desire  of  ap- 
probation, and  we  believe  that  of  the  many  true  mu- 
sicians who  leave  the  College,  some  will  exert  a  ben- 
eficial influence  in  the  country. 

This  Journal  has  already  published  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  music  performed  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  under  Prof.  Ritter's  superintendance.  These 
give  a  true  iflea  of  the  composers  whose  works  are 
studied  by  the  pupils  of  the  department. 

We  will  only  add  the  music  performed  at  Com- 
mencement, June  22nd,  viz.  : 

Allegro.     Fifth  Symphony Beethoven. 

Concerto.  G  miDOr,  Second  and  Third  Movements. 

Mendelscoho. 
Rondo.    Opus  73 Chopin. 

A.   I.   H. 


"n  Trovatore,"  and  the  Unities. 

In  the  comedy  of  Lis  vieux  Garcons,  the  author, 
wishing  to  show  the  extreme  point  to  which  naivete' 
can  go,  makes  his  ingenue  come  away  from  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  Trovatore  with  the  impression  that  the 
incidents  in  that  marvellous  drama  are  taken  from 
real  life,  and  that  the  characters  are  real  characters. 
"It  really  happened,  I  am  sure  it  did!"  cries  the  en- 
thusiastic schoolgirl  ;  an  exclamation  which,  coming 
from  an  ingenue,  seems  to  prove  that  if  "great  wit  to 
madness  nearly  is  allied,"  ingenuousness  is  separated 
by  only  a  very  narrow  line  from  idiocy.  It  must  be 
very  difficult  to  make   anything   of  "Leonora"  in  a 
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dramatic  point  of  view.  All  that  can  Ijc  done  to  re- 
lieve the  character  of  its  thorough  staginess  is  to  in- 
troduce plenty  of  sentiment  into  "Leonora's"  music. 
"Leonora"  belongs  to  neither  time  nor  place,  and 
the  representative  of  "Leonora"  always  shows  by  her 
costume  (which  usually  differs  by  a  difference  of  scv. 
era!  centuries  from  that  of  her  two  lovers)  that  sin-  is 
conscious  of  the  independent  position  belonging  to 
her.  Some  day  we  hope  to  see  the  whole  chronology 
of  the  Trovalore  called  in  question — set  to  rights  it 
can  never  be.  The  reckles* manner  in  which  Leo- 
nora attires  herself  after  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day,  without  any  regard  to  the  costume  worn  by  the 
('■Mint  di  Luna — the  only  personage  in  the  piece 
whoso  dress  belongs  to  any  recognized  period — is 
hut  the  expression  of  despair  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tume. The  prima  donna  knows  that  the  troubadours 
were  the  wandering  minstrels  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
at  latest  thirteenth  century,  whereas  the  gypsies  did 
not  penetrate  into  Europe  until  the  fifteenth.  Azu 
cena  and  Manrico  could  not  have  been  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe  at  the  same  time.  Manrico  went  out 
in/fore  Azucena  came  in.  Nor.  even  if  troubadours 
and  gypsies  had  flourished  contemporaneously,  can 
one  fancy  the  adopted  child  of  a  gypsey  becomes  a 
troubadour.  The  other  troubadours,  crusaders,  and 
the  associates  of  crusaders,  would  not  have  liked  it. 
Once,  however,  admit  the  chronology  of  the  / 
tore,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  theothcr  kinds  in 
which  the  work  abounds  are  but  trifles  Bi  twci  n  the 
character  of  tho  troubadour  and  that  of  the  gypsy  a 
certain  analogy  no  doubt  existed,  though  the  ti  uibn 
dour  was  everywhere  welcomed,  the  gypsy  every 
whore  driven  away.  Bui  they  are  about  the  some  in 
the  eyes  of  the  proud  artistocral  the  Count  di  Luna. 
wdio  it  eats  them  cqunlh  as  mere  vagabonds.  If  oth- 
er more  formidable  difficulties  in  the  story  of  the 
Trovalore  could  he  explained  awnv  we  should  still 
like  to  know  who  "Leonora"  is.  Where  are  I 
lations  '  lias  she  a  lather,  has  she  a  brother,  has 
she  a  sisler,  has  she  a  mother  '  Or  was  vie-  a  nt  i 
prietress  in  her  own  right,  living  alone  in  hei  feudal 
castle  with  no  other  society  that  she  could  well  mow 
but  that  of  the  confidante  to  whom  she  address 
cavatinas  '  (  If  all  mysterious  unreal  operas  the  nmst 
unreal  is  the  Trovalore.  Zauh  flute  is  sufficiently 
unintelligible;  hut  in  Zanberjlbtc  we  at  least  mcel 
with  human  beings,  and  Zauherflote  i-  professedly  a 
fantastic  opera,  'lie  /'■■  ttorc,  which  we  must  re- 
member is  Verdi's  most  successful  work,  is  such  by 
its  situations,  which  are  very  dramatic  in  the  theatri- 
cal sense  of  the  wind,  and  well  devised  for  conven- 
tional operatic  purposes  ;  the  interest,  too,  such  as  it 
is,  is  fairly  distributed  among  the  four  principal  per 
sunaee,  of  the  drama.—.* '  •     \lc     G 


Beethoven  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  Compared. 

(  From  th.'  "  i;  aide  M  u  ?fcal .    ," 

Accor  ling  to    La    Fontaine's   remark,    ( !eni 
like  Fortune  :  in  nearly  every  instance,  it  makes  one 
pay  very  dearly  for  whaf  it  appears  to  give.     Beetho- 
ven's share  was  immense;  hut   lie  pod   fori!    more 
dearly   than   anyone  else  for  his,  more  dearly  even 
than  Me/. ot,  whose  only  line  for  being  immortal  was 
his  dying  at.tho  age  of  thirty-six.     Beethoven    lived 
twenty. one  years  longer,  but,  during  those  twee' 
years,  he   entirely    lost    the    faculty  of  hearing,  and 
wrote  the  following  hues  full  .a  sadness  to  I  let  i   von 
Sevtiied  :   "Art  alone  has    kept  mt  :  if   set 
impost  'ile  to  leave  the  i  I  felt  1 

ought  to  produce.     It  is  thus  that  I  continued  my  i 
al  ' .  ah  ■'  mil  vei  y  mist  ra  ■  <id  a  m  r- 

vous  organization  that  a  rnere  nothing  causes   met 
from  a  state  oj  the  utmost  happiness  to   om  of  tin 
est    miser;/."      With   an    organization    of  this   kind. 
Beethoven  did  not  require  to  be  d  af  in  ordi  r  to  feel 
unhappy;   let  us  put    the    matter    clearly,    howevei 
unhappy,  hut  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  1       ■  com- 
prehensive and  magnificent  compensations  tor  which 
the  vulgar  envy,  and  are  justified    in    envying,  men 
of  genius.     The  vulgar  are  not   so  far  oui   in    their 
appreciations.     They  have  no   notion   of  the    pangs 
which  may  he  occasioned  hv  bringing   forth   su  It  a 
work  as  the  Symphony  in  < '  minor,  or   the    Pastot  al 
Symphony,  but  they  feel  very  well  that  theremust  he 
some    pleasure   in  conceiving,  producing  and  draw- 
ing these  compositions    from    chaos.     Such    a 
ure  really  dee,  exist  :  it  is  greal  and  infinite  even  in 
its  sufferings.      "Art   alone   has    kept    me,"  I; 
ven  wrote,  and  art  in  tin-  case   i-  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  pleasure  above  mentioned.     Scat 
up  and  down  the  world,  there  is  a  host  ot    poor  dev 
ils,  quite  as  nervous,  and  quite  as  deaf  as  Beethoven, 
or  mine  >.,,  without    art    as    a  support,  who  drag  on 
through  then r  pover  v  and  til"  11  sufferings  ns  they  best 
can,  without  the  consolation  of  giving  birth  to  a  sub- 
lime symphony,    or    even    of  cheering  their   silence 

»    Translated  in  the  "  London  Musical  World." 


and  their  solitude  by  the  elaboration  of  the  smallest 
polka. 

Let  us  exaggerate  nothing,  neither  the  happiness 
nor  the  misery  of  a  man  of  genius.  Beethoven 
could  not  he  happy  .after  the  fashion  of  a  notary  or  a 
banker  who  makes  a  fortune  and  retires  from  busi- 
ness Nor  could  he  he  so  after  the  fashion  ol 
artists    whose    work    is    extremely    easy    and    with 

whom      snefess    keeps    up,    Step    for     step,    with     their 

efforts.  He-  inherited  from  nature  an  aspiration  for 
what  was  great  and  new,  difficult  to  ti  id,  and  diffi 
cuTt  to  render  intelligible.  To  produce  emotions,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  inventing  and  creating, 
while  so  many  others  have  simply  to  imitate  and  con- 
tinue Instead  of  being  contented  with  first  r< 
he  experienced  incredible  difficulty  in  satisfying  him 
self,-  ho  searched  for  a  longtime;  he  erased,  co 
ted,  and  ree.  with  the  indefatigsihlo  tenaci- 

ty that  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  displayed  in  theenn 
stnielion  of  his  learned  periods  ;  and  this  is  no  the 
only  trait  of  resemblance,  revealed  to  us  hv  a  study 
of  Ins  character  and  of  his  genius,  between  him  and 
the  citizen  of  Geneva  We  find  in  bnth  the  same 
il  uneasiness,  the  same  quick  susceptibility  -:  ■ 
tie-  s;ln]e  rnisanthropv,  and  tie-  -.'line  aidi"  I 
the  country.  Beethoven  composed  his  finest  master 
pieces  under  the   -at  mstnnocs  that    Rousseau 

v  rote  Ins  .Tulit ,  his  Lett  spectacles,  and   his 

/  Both    suffered     teen     an     infirmity    w 

though  different  in  on  -  ease  from  what  it  was  in  the 
other,  kepi  them  equally  nt  a  distance  from  inter 
course  with  the  world.  Both  feel  m  their  heart, 
and  lovi  d  u  ithout  hi  pe  Ron  i  mi  l<  >■■  -  1  M  mc 
d'lloudetot,  and  Beethoven,  ladies  of  high  rank,  if 
n  hat  Wegeler  ■■•■  run-  ■  "  /.'.  - 
I      ■  meistens 

Grade  <  "       Bcctln  n  en    was   never    w 

nernllv  workc  1  if  n<  the  highest 
pitch  "),  All  the  difference  is  that  Beethoven  d  I 
not  marry,  and  had  near  him   in  Th  I.  iv  i*scnr, 

flanked  hv  her  hideous  mother,  to  disturb  tl 

of  his    life  ai  his  dignity;  but,  though  'in- 

married,  he,  also,  had  the    hill  lens    and    amine, m 
of  a  family  without  its  tonching  compcnsal 

Beethoven  had  several  brothers  ;  tie-  widow  nt'  on  • 
of  them,  Carl,  a  cashier  in  the  Bank  of  An  "  i  <i  a 
made  '  i-n  tl  e    gu  irdinn    ot    his  son,  a  minot 

tip  to  him.     ITcnec  an  act 
that  is    to    pi  \     :  might  mare    which,  tor   four  years, 
;hed  upon  Beethovei  I      [low  I 

iVer       -MlesS       t)|e       (]  O   *       ;\  •  |  I  I . .V  .  |  H  r  ,  ■       t'll-        1    I     1 

caused  him       "Tl      c\  ■      t.'s  life,"  says 

M        Vol!      Let    . 

tions  of  <  lei  ni  in  existence       I  imonlv 

I  at  Vienna  th  m,  in 

Gem 
plying  noble  birth,  Iv  wl 

nam  -     i    -    n      I  :r    in    the  abhi    vial    i    form,    I.     i 
He.''!.,  e  ."i       !'■    :l,  . '. .  'i  eai  i  ed  hi  -    case    before 
that  t  nizance  of   act 

;     ■   C 
his  patens  of  nobility.      I.     '  -  hand 

to  Ins  hen  1  an  I  to  h     hcarl        1  Icr  will 

re  that  tl      pro  it  ■ 

i 

Will  it  be  cred- 
I  '  :  -  : '  I  :  '    the         'to  another  i 

h  very  natural,  wounded    Beethovi  t 
■  lelly.      Il--  :       rtod  that    an    exceptional 
n  il  ougl  '  '  '  I  '  tiled    upon    to    take    cogni 

notion 
i  forgotten  in  th"  .  ode  "     1       I     t  is,  Beel 

hoven    was   profoundly ,  an  1   that,   to.,, 

without  suspecting  it.     •  >ne  'lev.  he   made 
lowing  assertion,   rep  irtc  I    hj  Her  :  "  A    m  in 

of  a  superior  kind      tghl  '  confounded  n 

tie  !  '-man,  and  1  have   been    -  >   conl   ttnded."     *  In 
i  occasion,  he  heard  1':        i  L 
let  to  wait  upon  him  fust,  if  he  and  the   Prince 
happened  to  ring  at  the  same  lime      1  toes  the  reader 
fancy  that  Beethoven  was   t  mchc  1   by    tie-  pii 
atlcntii  n "?  Quite  th©  i  s  instantly  l 

servant  exclusively  tor  himself.  Hear  again  Herr 
von  I. en,',  ; — 

"  Be  thoven  pas  I  his  life  among  the  high  nristo- 
cn  'y  of  S  ienna.  lie  was  partial  to  the  diversion 
of  dan  :■.".-'  ith  the  simple  man- 

ners of  the  period,  when  people  still  danced  to  a 
piano,  hut,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  could  never 
manage  to  dance  in  time.  He  was  awkward  in  Ins 
movements  ;  he  generally  broke  th  :  things  he  touch- 
i  I ;  no  piece  of  furniture  a:  hi,  nun  house,  and 
least  of  all  a  piece  of  furniture  of  .any  value,  was  safe 
from  his  attacks.  How  often  his  inkstand  led  into 
tl^e  piano  near  which  he  was  working!  Beethoven 
w  is  an  integral  part  of  tie-  Lichnowski,  Lohkowitz, 
Browne,  Brunswick.  Erdodv  and  Thun  families, 
llts  pupil,  the  Arch  I  lake  Rudolph,  set  the  example. 

*    Beethoven  and  his  three 


An  artist  himself,  he  treated  the  greatest  must  ,,f  the 
age  a-  he  ought  to  he  treated,  namely,  as  a  special 
recipient  of  the  bounty  of  heaven  Beethoven  made 
his  terms  with  the  Prince:  he  desired  to  he  alone 
unli  him  dnring  his  lessons  of  harmony  and  piano. 
The   prince    kept    tin'    stipulation       Beethoven   met 

llo    one    s:i\  e    the    Aieil    Dltle   ('all,    the  hero   Ot    A- peril, 

to  whom  the  Arch  Duke  Rudolph  knew  he  was   par- 
tial.    Whatever  charm  the  intimacy  of  such    distin- 
ed  persons  may  lone  possessed  for  the  mind  of 

the  allot,  the  mere  idea  that    the    lis-nil    was    at   hand 

sufficed  to  render  him  ill.  .  .  Beethoven  never 
succeeded  in  subjecting  himself  to  the  least  constraint. 

Ii  v iiviied  him  to   dinner,  he  did  not  forgive  you 

lor  in-  having  heen  a  whole  day  the  slave  of  your 
hour.  The  hour  for  him  was  a  motive,  He  still  en- 
tertained the  singular  idea  that  peopleshouhl  cat  when 
they  are  hungry,  A  grand  day  arrived,  however, 
when  la-  gave  a  dinner  to  RIesdames  Sontag  and 
l    i   her      Under   this   dinner,    however,    lurked  the 

Maeluiv.de    ah' l    of    inking    the    ladies    heheve    that 

the  d  lie  nines  of  their  pans,  in  the  Symphony  with 
i  ruses,  were  less  than  they  imagined,  and  to  prove 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  change  anything  in 
them." 

For  four     vents,    the     f.itnl     law- suit,    of    which     we 

above    completely  engrossed  all    Beethoven's 

■    .a       lie   considered  his    honor  involved  in   it  ; 

he  himself  drew  up   all  the  deeds  and  memoirs.      His 

,    id,  the  venerable  burrist-r   Bach    senior  member 

■  the  h  n ,  allowi  d  him  to  do  as  he  liked,  feeling  that 

anv  other  course  would   drive  him  mad.     Beethoven 

nt  Ins!  the  day  hv  an  appeal    from    three  pro- 

'.     ns    judgments,   which,   perhaps,   cost    musical  art 

a  svmphonv  and  a   tew  other  ink.      When  he  had 

■' .bethought  <f  having  his    nephew  to    Inn1  with 

nnd  ol   keeping  house,     Th'-  reader  should   see 
the   letter  the  composer  sent  a  neighbor,  asking  for 

information    a! t     the    most    essential    things,    of 

he  did  not  know  a  syllable.  1.  What  must 
you  gii  ■"  rvnnts  to  eat,  morning  and  evening, 
quantity  and  quality  '  2  I  low-  nften  must  they  have 
roast  meat  1     .     .  etc     "    How  many  pounds  of 

ni. en    for     three     persons?      The    netghhor     ought 
10  hav  e  repled  .    "   Write  symphonies  '" 

W.    von    leu/    thus   finishes   his    curious   narra- 
tive :— 

■    Money  1       me  an  ol      t  with    Beethoven   from 

tl in  i   it  ''a  hi-  nephew's  existence  was  in.  own. 

For  bin  ni'.:  man,  who  bore  his   nam — he 

saved      Thi  v,  tae  hostile  clement  in  tie    se- 

ll of  the  lit  artist,  who  was  cruelly 

e  n\ ,i  cstimatit  g  en  uncle's  duties,  em- 
bittered lie  hot  ten  years  ■>(  ins  ,  \  [steni  e.  Ii  'etho 
ve-i  ni  -  iei, on  on   the  day  the    University 

of  Vienna  expellc  I,  for  misco-'duct   the  adopted  son 
on   whom   le-  hud  concentrated   the  imperious  neces- 
!  -        '     need  ail  his  life,  ot'  ho ing 
-    ne  one.     The  m.i  tet '-  lasl  loi  e    1.  .1  the  moment 
iv  abandon  a  literal  y  <  arcer,  to   en- 
Vustrinn   army." 
Let  ti  this  giddy  profligate  n  hom  Beethoven 

r,  n.  reward   him   probably  for  not 
"  and  fetch  a  doctor, 

In,  in.  tctor,  returned    fo  Vienna  (De- 

cember a  prey  to  the  malady  of  which 

.'.  months  Intel       Bui   Bci  th  ven 
had,   al  bro  a    well  know  n  apothecary   in 

n  i.  win.  frequently  dr  ivc  about  in  a  landau  and 
four.     Tm-  brother,  hv  name  Johann,  was  in 
•     i        ■        •  ;■  hi-  estnhlis    mcnl        i  d'u_-- 

ei,t.     Though  living  hut  a  short  distance  "ti,  h 
er  visited    him,  only    sending    him.  on    New    Year's 
day.  In-  card  with  the  word-  :  "  Johann  van  Beetho- 
v  en,  Gut    /'■         r"    -ha:  is  to  say,    inded  i 

and    the    artist    wro n    the    hack,    "  Ludwig  van 

Beethoven,  H  B  rv  (that  i-  to  say,  ;  rin  pro- 
:     .-  The    medical   men    ordered    Ludwig   van 

Beethoven  hav  baths,  and,  as  Johann  van  B hoven 

had  plenty  of  hay  and   to  spare,  a  message   was  nat- 
urally sent  haii   to  let  his  brother  have  some.     Does 
..'a  know  lie  answer  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
who  was  a  judge  of  1  wanted  to  keep  every- 

thing f'oi   himsi  if  ?      We  do  not   think   sordid   .-■ 

invented  anything   more    sublimely  naive.     Jo- 
hann van  B  lethoven,   the   np.  -;  e  repli  id   that 

the  hay    from    his  est!  te  ■••  i    not  g I.   and  Ludwig 

van  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  -end  elsewhere  for 
some. 

Such  were  family  ties  f..r  the  grea' 
was  the  manlier  in  which  those  nearly  related  to  him 
repayed  his  devotion  and  his  sacrifices.  lake  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  hovi  rei  Beethoven  was  him- 
equenfly  unjust  and  ungrateful,  through  being 
le  and  suspicii  ns  ;  he  often  rejected  a  benefit 
from  an  exaggcrati  I  sent  men!  ol  .-.  iepi  ■■■  I  n<  e,  .  r 
manifested  ind  gnalion    and     anger     towards 

hi,  beni  factor.  I"  -W 
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Bonn. — The  programme  for  the  Beethoven  Fes- 
tival, which  lincl  not  reached  us  in  season  for  our  last, 
is  now  nnnounced  as  follows.  For  the  first  day 
(Sept.  11)  :  i\fissa  Solemnis  :  Symphony  in  ("minor. 
—  Second  day  (12th):  Overture  to  "Leonora,"  No. 
3;  Aria:  "Abscheulicher,"  from  Fidelio;  Sinfonia 
Eroica  ;  March  with  Chorus  from  the  "Ruins  of 
Athens  ;"  Concerto  for  Violin  ;  Fantasia  for  Piano, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra. — Third  day  (13th)  :  Over- 
turo  to  "Coriolan";  Elegiac  Song  for  four  solo 
voices  ;  Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat ;  Scena  and  Aria  : 
"Ah  perlido  ;"  Overture  to  "Egmont"  ;  Ninth  Sym- 
phony with  Schiller's  Hymn  to  "Joy."  Ferdinand 
Hiller  will  conduct,  assisted  by  the  Music  Director  of 
the  place,  Herr  von  Wasiclcwski.  The  principal 
artists  are  Frau  Bellingrath  Wagner  of  Dresden  (So- 
prano) ;  "'mii  Amalie  Joachim,  of  Berlin  (Contral- 
to) ;  Frl.  Franziska  Schreek,  of  Bonn,  (Contralto)  ; 
Herr  Vogl,  Court  opera  singer  from  Munich,  (Ten- 
or) ;  Herr  A.  Schutze,  of  Hamburg,  (Bass)  ;  Herr 
Professor  Joseph  Joachim,  of  Berlin,  (Violinist); 
Herr  Charles  Halle",  of  London,  (Pianist)  ;  Herr 
Franz  Weber,  Royal  Music  Director  at  Cologne, 
(Organist).  We  doubt  not  many  Americans  will 
throng  to  this  city  of  Beethoven's  birth  to  be  present 
at  the  festival, 

Aix-LA-CitAPELLE. — The  Forty-seventh  Musical 
Festival  of  the  Lower  Khine  was  duly  celebrated  at 
Aix  la-Chapelle  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  June. 
The  works  performed  on  the  first  day  were  Beetho- 
ven's Sinfonia  Eroica  and  Missa  Solemnis.  Herr 
Franz  Larimer  conducted.  Mines.  Joachim,  Orge- 
ni,  Herren  Vogl,  and  Bletzacher  were  the  vocalists. 
Herr  Joachim  took  the  solo  violin  part.  How  he 
played  the  "Benedictus"  it  is  superfluous  to  say. 
Among  the  compositions  performed  on  the  second 
day  were  Beethoven's  third  overture  to  Leonore,  and 
Handel's  oratorio  of  Deborah.  The  latter  had  not 
been  heard  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  for  thirty-six  years. 
The  concert  on  the  third  evening  was  of  a  miscella- 
neous character.  The  programme  included  two  over- 
tures by  Beethoven  :  znr  Weihe  des  Hauses,  and  that 
to  Coriolan  ;  and  finale  from  Fidelio;  the  final  cho- 
rus from  Christus  am  Oelberge,  and  the  Violin  Con- 
certo, the  last  being,  of  course,  performed  by  Herr 
Joachim — as  only  Herr  Joachim  can  perform  it. 

Frankforton  the  Maine — Miss  Minnie  Hauck 
has  appeared  very  successfully  at  the  Stadttheater  in 
Don  Juan,  and  M.  Gounod's  Faust. 

Homburg. — The  season  has  begun.  A  French 
operatic  company,  including  Mmes.  Bataille,  Singa- 
lee,  MM.  Capoui,  du  Wast,  and  Bataille  are  engaged 
up  to  the  end  of  July.  They  will  play  the  most  pop- 
ular works  by  Auber.  Boieldieu,  Adam,  Hale'vy, 
He'rold,  and  Ricci.  The  Italian  operatic  season 
commences  in  the  beginning  of  August  and  lasts  till 
September.  Mmes.  Adelina  Patti,  Trehelli,  MM. 
Bettini,  Berger,  and  Bagagiolo  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  company. 

London- 

Phh.ihrmonic  Societt.  The  last  Concert, 
July  11,  heads  its  announcement :  "Honor  to  Beetho- 
ven." The  programme,  selected  entirely  from  his 
works,  includes  Symphonies  No.  1  and  No.  9  (Cho- 
ral) ;  Choral  Fantasia  (Mme.  Arabella  Goddard, 
pianist)  ;  Dervishes'  Chorus ;  and  the  Overture  to 
"Leonore"  in  C.     Conductor  :  W.  G.  Cusins. 

New  Philharmonic.  Liszt's  mystico-romantic 
Cantata:  "The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth,"  was  per- 
formed at  the  public  rehearsal,  June  11,  and  at  the 
last  concert  of  the  season,  June  15. 

The  Athenmum  thus  comments  upon  Abbe'  Liszt's 
extraordinary  work  : 

"Dr.  Wylde  is  a  bold  man  ;  else  would  he  not 
have  dared  to  bring  out  the  Abbe'  Liszt's  Legend  of 
St.  Elizabeth  at  his  last  concert  of  the  season.  The 
Legend  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  these 
columns — but  guardedly  ;  for  while  it  has  been  un- 
hesitatingly condemned  by  many  critics,  it  has  been 


extolled  to  the  skies  by  the  large  party  of  worship- 
pers who,  believing  in  tho  divinity  of  Herr  Wagner, 
look  upon  the  Abbe  Liszt,  as  his  chief  prophet.  We 
would  fain  speak  with  respect  and  deference  of  the 
greatest  executive  genius  of  the  age,  but,  to  say  sooth, 
wo  feel  some  difficulty  in  expressing  in  at  all  temper- 
ate language  the  sensations  awakened  by  a  first  hear- 
ing of  St.  Elisabeth.  If  the  work  had  been  written  ac- 
cording to  a  musical  scale  totally  at  variance  with 
that  in  use  in  civilized  Europe,  tho  effect  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  appalling.  It  is  idle  to 
criticize,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  canons 
of  criticism,  a  work  composed  in  defiance  of  them.  If 
we  ventured  to  suggest  that  much  of  tho  Legend  was 
to  our  ears  hideously  cacophonous,  the  disciples  of 
the  new  school  would  probably  maintain  that  every 
chord  was  dictated  by  a  subtle  meaning,  and  that  to 
penetrate  the  order  in  disorder  of  tho  master's  design 
is  given  to  none  but  the  humble  believers  in  his  ge- 
nius. To  us,  whose  faith  it  is  that  every  work  of 
Art  should  in  itself  be  beautiful,  such  nrgHments 
have  no  force.  We  are,  at  all  events,  not  alone  in 
our  judgment :  for  the  conclusion  of  tho  first  part  of 
the  Legend — all  attempted  on  this  occasion  by  Dr. 
Wylde — was  followed  bv  a  volley  of  hearty  unmis- 
takable hisses.  Mile.  Tierjens  labored  hard  at  her 
thankless  task  :  Herr  Stoekhausen  declaimed  admira- 
bly ;  and  the  choruses,  sung  in  German,  were  given, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  programme,  'with  a  result 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  anticipated.1  It  was  right 
to  give  the  AbbC's  oratorio  once  ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  repeat  it." 

The  Standard  takes  another  view  of  the  work,  and  ' 

says : — 

"  The  legend  of  St  Elisabeth  is  well  known  through 
Professor  Kingslev's  Saint's  Tragedy  and  Montalem- 
bert's  Vie  de  St  Elisabeth,  btttthe  poem  which  the  Ab- 
be Liszt  has  set  to  music  is  t  robably  less  familiar.  It 
is  the  composition  of  Herr  Otto  Roquette,  who  drew 
his  inspirations  (it  is  said)  from  the  exquisite  frescoes 
at  Wartburg,  executed  by  Moritz  Schwind.  The 
Abbe  Liszt's  aim  has  evidently  been  to  illustrate  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St  Elisabeth  by  means 
of  music,  rather  than  to  set  the  poem  to  vocal  phrases 
in  the  ordinary  way.  His  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  previously  heen  remarkable,  as  may  be  instanc- 
ed by  his  Ilunnenschlucht,  inspired  by  Kaulbach's 
cartoon,  by  his  Faust  svmph:ny,  and  his  Sj/mpho- 
nisehe  Dichtungen,  works  of  acknowledged  merit  on 
the  Continent,  but  which  no  one  has  ventured  to 
bring  before  an  English  public  for  the  reasons  which 
it  would  serve  no  trood  purpose  at  present  to  discuss. 
The  music  to  St  Elisabeth,  having  the  advantage  of 
a  poem  to  elucidat  ■  it,  it  was  hoped  would  have  pav- 
ed the  way  for  a  patient  bearing  of  other  works  of 
the  kind  by  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  of  music 
in  Germany.  But  if,  with  the  advantage  of  a  key  to 
composers'  fancies,  English  audiences  are  indisposed 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  suitability  of  the  fxpres- 
sion  to  the  ideas  desired  to  be  portrayed,  there  is 
little  chance  of  those  less  favored  being  listened  to 
more  pr.tiently.  The  performance  of  the  legend  on 
Wednesday  evening  b  ought  together  a  large  number 
of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  school  called 
ironically  the  "Music  of  the  Future,"  who  expressed 
themselves  according  to  the  light  within  them  in  a 
very  decided  manner.  If  such  a  period  were  pos- 
sible when  the  strains  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  their  acknowledged  compters,  must  give 
way  to  the  imaginings  of  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  and 
Abbe'  Liszt,  and  others,  it  would  behove  every  true 
musician  to  endeavor  to  defer  it  as  much  as  lies  in 
his  power.  Bnt  there  is  no  fear  for  the  fntnre  of  our 
great  composers.  Their  works  will  ever  be  cher- 
ished whilst  there  are  minds  capable  of  appreciating 
the  true  and  beautiful  in  art;  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  need  to  limit  the  boundary  of  musical 
thought.  Every  work  containing  original  ideas  hon- 
estly outwrought  should  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in 
whatever  school  it  was  written,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  be  cried  down  by  the  ignorant.  Apart 
from  the  merits  of  the  work  itself,  the  audience  seem- 
ed on  Wednesday  evening  to  be  unanimous  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed. 
Boih  the  orchestra  and  the  choir  were  heavily  taxed, 
but  accomplished  wonders.  With  Herr  Henseler's 
assistance  even  the  difficulties  of  the  prouneiation 
for  the  choir  were  in  a  great  measure  overcome,  and 
his  interesting  translation  enabled  the  audience[to  have 
some  insight  into  the  composer's  meaning.  Mile. 
Tietjens'  role  was'the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  she 
had  ever  been  asked  to  fulfil.  No  other  artist  is  so 
gifted  with  an  organ  capable  of  sustaining  the  long 
declamatory  passages  which  occur  in  the  legend, 
and  scarcely  any  other  would  have  cared  to  have  ex- 
erted herself  so  much  for  the  art's  sake,  seeing  that 
nowhere  does  the  music  offer  tho  least  opportunity 
for  display.     Herr  Stoekhausen  had  the  best   role  of 


the  two,  and  his  splendid  voice  was  heard  to  every 
advantage,  whilst  his  admirable  musicianship  was 
apparent  all  through  the  performance.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  legend  the  conductor,  Professor  Wylde, 
was  railed  for,  and  unanimity  prevailed  in  acknowl- 
edging tho  merits  of  such  a  remarkable  performance. 

Jpluigjjfs  lommtl  of  Husk. 

BOSTON,  JULY  16.   1870. 
Five  Seasons  of  Good  Music. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  began  in  December,  1805.  The  sub- 
scription series  of  that  winter  consisted  of  six  con- 
certs. So  great  was  the  success  that  in  the  following 
winter  the  number  was  increased  to  eight,  which 
was  again  the  number  of  the  third  series.  The  appe- 
tite for  music  of  the  purest  order,  still  increasing, 
warranted  ten  subscription  concerts  in  each  of  the  last 
two  seasons  ;  and  still  the  demand  seems  to  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  supply.  Seven  extra 
(Benefit)  Concerts  also  have  been  given.  So  that 
thus  far  the  plan  so  well  initiated  five  years  ago  last 
winter  has  given  to  the  Boston  music  lovers  forty' 
eight  Symphony  Concerts,  of  the  highest  order  so  far 
as  the  programmes  were  concerned,  and  at  least  of  a 
respectably  high  character,  steadily  improving,  in  the 
matter  of  performance  generally,  with  not  a  few  ex- 
periences entirely  satisfactory. 

This  success,  we  firmly  believe,  is  due  above  all 
things  to  the  high  and  standard  character  of  the  se- 
lections, invariably  from  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters. For  this  it  was  that  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  best  kind  of  audience,  who  formed  the  permanent 
nucleus,  whose  loyalty  could  always  be  depended  up- 
on so  long  as  the  programmes  should  be  kept  up  to 
tho  mark.  No  other  kind  of  audience, — that  is  to 
say,  none  without  settled  taste  for  what  is  highest, 
none  without  musical  convictions — can  be  depended 
upon  for  more  than  an  uncertain  and  capricious  in- 
terest in  anything,  and  only  so  long  as  that  thing 
happens  to  be  uppermost  in  fashion.  These  con- 
certs, on  the  contrary,  have  sought  the  permanent 
nucleus  of  their  supporters  in  the  class  who  are  drawn 
to  music  by  intrinsic  and  abiding  charms.  For  it 
has  been  truly  said  that :  "The  one  excellence  which 
Boston  has  to  boast  of  in  its  music,  the  one  distinc- 
tion for  which  we  are  recognized  abroad  (in  Leipzig, 
for  instance),  is  tho  high  tone  and  exclusive  purity  of 
our  programmes  and  our  musical  convictions."  Bet- 
ter orchestras,  better  performance,  of  course,  are  not 
far  to  find.  « 

Now  these  Symphony  Concerts  wcto  originally, 
purposely,  and  with  clearest  conviction,  founded  up- 
on this  idea  It  was  so  fully  and  unmistakably  set 
forth  in  these  columns  in  that  same  December,  1865, 
that  we  are  prompted  to  recall  here  a  few  sentences, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  article, 
which  is  to  show  how  faithfully  thus  far  the  purpose 
and  the  pledge  have  been  adhered  to. 

"The  concerts  are  so  well  guarantied  as  to  have  no  motive 
for  catering  to  any  interests  but  the  higher  one  of  Art.  They 
have  no  need  to  sink  their  character  to  make  them  pay. 

"The  determination  is  to  make  them  as  good  in  matter  and 
in  execution  as  the  orchestral  means  of  Boston  (too  limited 
indeed  '.)  will  allow.  But  if  we  cannot  have  a  great  orchestra, 
we  can  make  out  a  very  respectable  one  of  fifty  instruments 
or  more;  and  one  point  we  can  at  least  secure,  that  of  pure 
programmes,  which  one  excellence,  persisted  in,  will  be  a 
greater  gain  than  we  have  yet  had  opportunity  to  realize  ex- 
cept in  small  chamber -concert  circles.  By  pure  programmes 
is  meant  those  into  which  nothing  enters  which  is  not  in  good 
taste,  artistic,  genial,  such  as  outlives  fashion  :  notbiDg  which 
is  i  -  acknied,  shallow,  "sensational"  in  a  poorer  sense  ; 
nothing  which  does  not  harmonize  by  contrast  or  affinity  with 
all  the  other  pieces,  and  serve  a  general  unity  of  desij-n  ; 
nothing  which  tends  to  make  a  senseless  medley  of  a  concert, 
and  to  rudely  turn  us  out  from  the  charmed  sphere  in  which 
a  Beethoven  has  held  us  into  a  maudlin  or  a  vulgar  element. 
For  us  Americans,  in  our  comparatively  infantile  and  unset- 
tled stage  of  musical  taste,  such  purity  of  programme  may 
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reasonably  exclude  many  things,  especially  new  thirigs,  which 
would  be  perfectly  safe  for  Audiences  in  Germany.  We  need 
at  least  one  Bet  of  concerts  in  which  we  may  hear  only  com. 
posers  of  unquestioned  excellence.  When  we  are  no  well  ac- 
quainted with  these,  that  we  can  afford  to  he  curious  about 
novelties,  and  in  hearing  such  know  how  to  judge  them  from 
a  real  standard  of  the  best,  then  we  ton,  like  the.  Europeans, 
may  do  well  sometimes  to  vary  the  old  story  by  seeking  if 
there  be  any  good  in  Wagner,  I.iszt,  llulF  and  others  of  the  so- 
called  "Future."  Hut  now  we  Un  I  better  be  learning  the 
taste  of  wholesomer  and  pleasanter  and  better  food.  When 
we  really  know  the  good  wine,  we  shall  not  be  deceived  by  the 
bad  ;  but  if  we  begin  with  promiscuous  mingling  of  all  kinds, 
we  never  shall  know  the  good.  It  is  therefore  designed  to 
keep  these  concerts,  this  one  set  of  concerts,  in  this  sense  pure. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  hear  the  other  things, 
the  "effect1'  pieces,  the  hacknied  things,  the  questionable 
things,  the  things  which  set  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  crowd 
going,  but  which  bore  the  man  of  musical  taste  and  feeling, 
in  all  the  other  concerts  more  or  less.  Will  you  not  allow 
ns  to  have  one  place,  where  a  certain  unity  of  tone  anil  pur- 
pose reigns,  sacred  to  the  Immortal  and  unquestioned  master 
spirits  of  our  Art,  one  place  for  culture  ?    Must  every  experi 

ment  be  Vitiated  and  made  neutral  by  the  admisBlon  of  incon- 
gruous elements'  It  will  Ht  least  be  something  to  hear  a 
Symphony  in  right  connections. 

'■But  programmes  may  be  pure,  even  in  a  more  exclusive 
Sense  than  ifl  here  proposed,  and  yet  not  be  dull  or  heavy. 
Charming  variety,  freedom  from  ennui,  and  constant  renewal 
of  delight  are  perfectly  possible  in  a  concert  where  everything 
is  artistic  and  by  unquestioned  masters  All  depends  on  the 
selection,  grouping,  proportioning,  contrasting  of  the  mate- 
rials " 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  48  Concerts  h:ive 
helped  to  make  us  acquainted  (in  many  cases  by  re- 
peated hearings)  with  34  different  Symphonies,  20 
Concertos,  and  33  Overtures.  Thirteen  of  the  Sym- 
phonies, ten  of  the  Concertos,  and  sixteen  of  the 
Overtures  were  wholly  or  virtually  new  to  a  Boston 
audience.  And  the  list  ot  valuable  new  acquaint- 
ances has  been  further  extended  by  selections  from 
works  in  other  forms,  instrumental  and  vocal,  l>y 
Bach,  Durante,  and  others,  as  the  following  summary 
will  show.  As  they  were  Symphony  Concerts,  it  is 
natural  to  begin  with 

Beethoven. 

All  the  Nine  Symphonies  have  been  given,  except 
the  first  :  viz.,  No.  2,  No.  b  (Pastoral),  No.  :>  (Cho- 
ral), once  each  ;  No.  3  (Eroica),  and  Nos.  4,  5,  and 
8,  three  times  each;  No    7,  four  times. 

All  the  /('c  Concertos  for  the  Pianoforte, — two  of 
them  entirely  new  to  Boston,  ar.d  two  more  as  good 
ns  new  when  these  concerts  began.  The  one  in  E 
flat  (No.  S)  was  played  four  times  (hy  Mr  Dresel, 
Mr.  Perabo  twice,  and  Miss  Mehlig)  ;  that  in  (j  (No. 
4)  three  limes  (Mr.  Leonhard)  ;  that  in  ( '  minor  No, 
3)  twice  (Mr.  Lane;,  Miss  Duttor).  Mr.  Lang  nlso 
introduced  No.  1  in  C,  and  No.  2  in  1!  flat.— Also 
the  Triple  Concerto,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello, 
has  been  twice  performed  (hy  Messrs.  Lang,  Ei  : 
berg  and  Fries,  ami  hy  Messis  Perabo,  Listemann 
and  Fries)  — The  Violin  Concerto  (first  movement 
only)  has  been  played  by  Carl  Rosa,  Camilla  Urso, 
and  Listemann. 

Six  Overtures:  ''Leonore,"  No.#3,  [Jive  times); 
"I  !oi  iolan"  (.'!)  ;  "Egmont"  (2) ;  ''Prometheus"  (2)  ; 
"Weihe  des  Hauses,  op.  124  (2);  op.  115  (2)  ;— 
the  last  two  new  to  Boston. 

Three  pieces  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens"  (Der- 
vish Chorus,  Turkish  March,  Duet  for  Soprano  and 
Bass).  —  Sectiti  and  Aria  from  "Eidelio"  (Miss  Anna 
Whitten.) 

Haydn. 

Eiqld  Symphonies  :  three  of  them  wholly  new  here, 
three  others  virtually  new.  One  of  those  was  given 
twice,  another  three  limes.  The  Haydn  Symphonies 
were  made  a  leading  feature  in  the  fourth  season  of 
the  Concerts. 

"Serenade"  for  string  orchestra  (arranged  from  a 
quartet). 

Mozart. 

The  five  Symphonies  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  concerts  anywhere,  viz.,  the  "Jupiter"  in 
C;  that  in  G  minor  (3  times)  ;   I),   No.    1     (2)  ;  the 


"French  "  so-called  in  D.  The  two  in  I)  were  new 
here. 

Concertos  :  For  Piano  in  D  (  H.  Daum)  ;  for  two 
pianos  (Lung  and  Parker),  twice. 

Overtures:  "Magic  Flute"  (3)  ;  "Idomenco,"  new. 

Two  Choruses;  8  Arias  and  Songs  (five  of  them 
new  to  our  concert  rooms). 

J.   S.  Bach. 

Orchestral  Works:  Suite  in  I),  twice;  Organ  Toc- 
cata in  F,  arranged  for  Orch.  by  Esser,  three  times. 

Chaconne  for  Violin  (2)  ;  four  Arias,  with  Orches- 
tra, from  Cantatas,  and  Passion  Music  (Mrs.  C.  A. 
Barry). 

All  heard  here  for  the  first  time. 
Oni.Ki  niNi. 

Four   Overtures,  all  new  here  hut  the    first  :  to    the 
"Water-Carrier"  (4  times)  ;    "Anacreon"   f*l)  ;  Me- 
dea (3)  :  "I.es  Abencerrages . " 
fl  1 1  '  k  . 

Overtures  to  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  twice. 

Arias:  Alto,  from  "Orfeo,"  "Addio,  O  miei  sos- 
pin"  (Mrs  Barry);  Tenor:  "Nur  ein  Wiinsch," 
from  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  (Mr.  KreissmannJ 

Ml  Mil  l  5SOHM. 

Three  Symphonies,  once  each  :  viz  the  "Scotch"  in 
A  minor,  the  "Italian'1  in  A,  and  the  "Reformation" 
(new). 

Three  Concertos:  For  Piano,  in  f!  minor  (Lang); 
in  1  >  minor  (Dresel,  Parker);  for  Violin  (Rosa, 
Mine.  Urso  t« 

5  i  Overtures:  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (2) ; 
"Mclusina"  (5)  ;  "Hebrides"  (3)  ;  "Ruy  Bias"  (■')); 
"Mi  ercsstille,"  &c,  f5) ;  Trumpet  ( Ivcrture 

Fot  Piano:  Serenade  and  Allegro  Giojoso  (Par- 
ker); Rondo,  op   29,  (Perabo)— both  new. 

Double  Choruses  for  male  voices;  two  from  "Anti- 
gone," one  from  "CEdipus." — Seven  smaller  choruses 
and   Solids 

Music  to  "Mi  Isumm  r  Might's  Dream,"  orch.  and 
chorus,  entire. 

SrotiR. 

Symphony:  "Die  Weihe  der  Tone." 
Ovt  rture  to  ".lesson, la." 

\Y.    S.    P.r.NNi  i  r. 

Overtures:     "Naiads,"    twice;     "  Waldnymphe " 

(new),  tw  ii  o. 

Wl  HI  it. 

77ncc  Overtures:  "Euryanthe"  (l);  "Oberon" 
(">)  ;  Jubilee"    2 

For  Piano,  with  Orch.:  ConcertStiick   ( Miss;  nut- 
ton,  Miss  Mehlig) ;   Polonaise  in    F.    transcribed  by 
Liszt  (Lang,   twice.    Miss    Alidc   Topp). — Without 
Orch.:  "Slumber  Song,"  tr   by  Liszt  (Dresel). 
S.'iiiM  INS. 

All  the  your  Symphonies,  besides  the  "Overture, 
Scherzo  and  Finale,"  which  is  mainly  Symphonic. 
Three  of  these  had  not  been  heard  here  before.  The 
Symphony  in  C  was  given  three  times,  the  others 
twice  each. 

The  Piarm  Concerto  three  times  (Dresel,  Miss 
Topp,  Leonhard),  new. 

Overtures:  to  "Genoveva"  (5  times);  Manfred." 
Both  new. 

For  Piano:  "Etudes  Symphoniques"  (Perabo); 
Canon  (Dresel)  ;  "Abendlied,"  arr.  by  Joachim  fur 
Violin  and  Piano  (Rosa  and  Dresel). 

Choruses,  mixed  voices ;  "Gypsy  Life"  ;   Ohor.    of 
Foresters  from  "Pilgrimage  of  tie-    Rose." — Various 
Sort  -,  i  [Creissmann,  Osgood,  Whitney,  &c.) 
Handel. 

Arias  from    his   Italian    Operas,    as   arranged    by 
Robert  Franz  :  two    for    Soprano    (Miss    Whitten)  ; 
two  for  Contralto  (Mrs.  Barry  i. 
Schubert. 

Symphonies :  the  great  one  in  C,  No.  'J    (4  times)  ; 
|   Unfinished,  in  B  minor  (twice). 


Overture  to  "Fierabras,"  new,  (four  times). 
Fantasia,  op.  15,  for  piano,  with  orch.  accomp.  by 
Liszt  (  Lang),  new. 

Songs:  "Suleika"  (Mr.  Osgood),  &c.  fee. 

Cade. 
Symphonies:  No    1.  in  C  minor,   twice;  No.    2,  in 
E  (new)  ;  No.  4,  in  B  fiat. 

Overtures-:  "Echoes  from  Ossian"  (3);  "In  the 
Highlands"  (2).     Both  new  here. 

ROSSINI.     "Tell"  Overture. 

Moschelf.s.  "  Los  Contrasted, "  for  S  hands 
(Dresel,  Perabo,  Lang,  Leonhard). 

Chopin.  Piano  Concerto  in  V.  minor  (Leonhard 
.'1  limes,  Miss  Topp)  ;  Concerto  in  F  minor  (Mi*s 
Mehlig). 

llrvnihi,.  Septet  (Perabo  pianist),  twice;  Concer- 
to in  A  minor  (Parker).     Both  new  here. 

Si'omim.     Overture  to  "La  Vestale."    New. 

Wagner,     'ivcrture  to  "Tannhiiuser." 

Liszt.  Transcriptions  for  P.  V.  with  orchestra: 
from  Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens"  (Miss  Topp,) 
besides  those  already  named  — Piano  Solo  -  "Rhap- 
sodic Honfjroisc"  i  Mi -s  Topn)  ;  I'aganini's  "Cnm- 
punella"  (Mis,  Mehlig").      New. 

Hi  \si:i  i.  P.  F.  Concerto  in  F  minor,  now,  (Mr. 
( '    Pctersilca). 

BiKOMiKiiiu,  NcRBERT.  P.P.  Concerto  in  F- 
sharp  minor,  new,  (  Perabo). 

JOACHIM.  Hungarian  Concerto  for  Violin  (first 
movement  i,  new,  (Mr.  1!.  Listemann). 

Ferd,  David.  Two  short  Violin  solos  (Rosa), 
new. 

Tartini      Violin  Sonata  :"  La  Trille  du  Liable." 

1  ristemann). 
Ernst.     "  Elegie  "  for  Violin  (C.  1'rso). 
Vn  i  \ii  Mrs,     Ballade ct  Polonaise  (Urso). 
Kiimcki.    0.     Vorspiel    from    "King    Manfred," 

Orch.     (new). 
DURANTE       Magnificat   in   D,  for  chorus  of   mixed 

voices  i  Mr.  Kreissmann,  Conductor).     New  here. 

Such  is  the  record  for  five  years  of  steadily  increas- 
ing success.  The  lesson  for  the  future  will  be  in 
order  ns  the  concerts  for  the  coming  season  (the  plan 
of  which  we  have  already  in  part  foreshadowed)  draw 
nigl 

Death   or   William    Keyzer.     As   we  go   to 

|  ress  we  learn  that  this  venerable  musician,  familiar 
by  sight  only  to  the  younger  musical  generation,  but 
who  once  bore  an  important  part  in  musical  affairs 
in  Boston,  died  in  Roxbury  last  Tuesday  evening. 
He  was  born  in  Amsterdam  July  12.  17P0,  and  died 
on  the  same  day  1  s7o,  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty, 
lie  was  a  ni.iii  of  good  education  ami  refinement, 
formerly  a  merchant  in  good  circumstances.  Pas- 
tely  fond  of  music,  he  acquired  much  skill  on 
the  violin  as  an  amateur,  having  been  the  pupil  of 
Spohr,  Rode,  Lafont,  and  others,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  most  of  the  gieat  violinists.  Meeting  with 
reverses  lie  came  to  this  country  and  soon  settled 
down  in  Boston,  where  he  succeeded  Henry  Schmidt 
as  Conductor  of  the  old  Academy  Concerts  (1842  ?), 
when  we  were  getting  our  first  taste  of  the  Beethoven 
Symphonies  ,  indeed  it  was  he  who  first  brought  out 
here  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  he  admired  be- 
yond all  others. 

For  many  years  he  has  lived  infirm  and  retired,  though  for 
a  long  time  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  musical  matter-,  eag^r 
to  hear  every  great  thing  like  rhe  I'liora!  Symphony,  and 
finding  solace  iii  his  violin  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his 
death  He  used  to  he  an  excellent  Quartet  player.  He  w.is 
an  honest,  s..Vere  critic,  las  our  own  pages,  in  the  earlier  vol. 
umes.  will  hear  witness),  strong  in  his  prejudices,  yet  genial, 
kindly,  full  of  anec  iote. wideh  esteemed,  and  tenderly  regarded 
by  the  few  who  have  kuowu  him  intimately.  Peace  and  har- 
mony he  with  him  ' 


The  Cincinnati   Saengerfest. 

The  17th  Saengerfest  was  held  in  Cincinnati  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June.  Although  these  Snenger- 
fcstivals  are  purely  German  in  their  origin  ;  although 
the  music  is  executed  by  Germans,  and  that  which  is 
pei  formed  is  German  music;  although  the  German 
beverage  abounded  to  the  exclusion  of  the  stronger 
mid  viler  drinks  of  whiskey  and  brandy  ;  although 
the  hall  was  built  in  the  German  quarter  of  Cincin- 
nati eommonlv  called  "Over  the  Rhine,"  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  more  American  portion  of  the  ciy  by  a 
canal,  the  festiva1  had.  nevertheless,  son  ev!  a  o'  a 
national  character.  The  interest  matiife-tel  bv  the 
native  born  citizens  of  Cincinnati    in    the    smess  of 
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the  festival,  \v:is  astonishing  and    very   gratifying  to 

the  <  liviiiiins.  The  influence  of  sach  festivals  upon 
the  social  ana  musical  condition  of  a  city  or  country 

is  greater  than  appears  :it  the  first  glance.  There 
w:is  a  time  when  jealousies  existed  between  the  mi- 
t  i  v  <■  born  and  the  adopted  citizens  of  this  country. 
These  feelings  have,  however,  <li<'d  away.  The  war 
has  brought  hotli  classes  closer  together,  and  if  there 
yet  exists  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  the  for- 
eigner can,  or  will  not  love  this,  his  adopted  country, 
we  would  simply  point  to  the  many  battle  fields, 
where  the  German  and  American  are  covered  with 
the  same  sod.  Ot  all  foreigners,  the  German  seems 
to  have  obtained  the  purest,  and  hence  the  most  last- 
ing influence  upon  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Amer- 
ica and  Germany  have  closed  ranks  and  clasped 
hands  to  stand  together  and  support  each  other,  not 
only  in  the  love  for  free  government,  hut  also  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  among  them  the  oft  neg- 
lected art  of  providing  proper  amusement.  We  can 
not  sanction  all  the  modes  of  enjoyment  as  cultivated 
by  the  Germans  ;  neither  do  we  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans have  sufficient  pleasures.  The  one  dreams  and 
plays  perhaps  too  much  ;  and  surely  the  other  does 
too  little  of  it.  Hence,  we  rejoice  to  see  Germans 
joined  by  Americans,  since  both,  as  we  hope,  will  be 
benefited. 

The  Germans  and  Americans  of  Cincinnati  have 
in  reality  vied  with  each  other  to  make  this  festival 
a  success,  and  a  success  it  mis  The  social,  financial, 
as  well  as  the  editorial  aid  of  the  American  portion  of 
Cincinnati,  has  struck  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
mans which  will  long  vibrate,  and  strengthen  that 
concord  and  confidence  which  has  so  long  existed. 

While  we  visited  "the  city,  we  asked  ourselves  the 
question,  why  is  it  that  Americans  alone  do  but  sel- 
dom if  ever,  originate  and  execute  such  enterprises  as 
the  late  festival  ?  At  a  future  dav  we  may  irive  ex- 
pression to  our  thoughts  on  this  subject.  To  day  we 
must  speak  merely  of  the  festival  itself.  The  city 
has  from  Wednesday  until  Saturday  thrown  off  its 
burden  of  cares  and  business,  and  appeared  attired  in 
a  holiday  earl).  Many  streets,  especially  those  ''over 
the  Rhine,"  were  beautifully  decorated.  The  hall  it- 
self, a  temporary  structure,  is  built  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  It  is  2511  feet  lone,  110  feet  wide,  and  75  feet 
h'gh.  There  is  room  for  13011  sinners  and  300  mu- 
sicians, and  siriincr  room  for  10,000  persons.  The 
interior,  as  well  as  the  exterior  is  beautifully  decora- 
led  with  flat's,  festoons,  pictures,  mottoes,  etc.  While 
we  were  pleased  with  the  unusual  amount  of  harmony 
prevailing,  we  could  aot  but  feel  sad  to  see  the  signs 
of  Germany's  political  division.  There  was  the 
black,  nd  and  gold  flag  side  by  side  with  the  black, 
red  and  while.  Oh  Germany  !  when  will  the  time 
come  when  we  will  know  hut  one  German  govern- 
ment, and  one  German  flag  ? 

Wednesday  was  the  great  reception  day.  A  pro- 
cession, such  as  was  never  before  witnessed  in  Cin- 
cinnati, passed  through  the  streets.  The  singers 
were  greeted  with  festoons  and  flowers  ;  arches  were 
built  over  the  streets,  and  the  houses  were  decorated 
with  flags  and  mottoes.  The  evening  service  con- 
sisted of  the  performance  of  the  Jubilee  Overture, 
which  sounded  magnificent.  This  was  followed  by 
a  Chorus  with  Orchestra,  composed  by  Philip  Wal- 
ter, the  leader  of  the  festival.  This  chorus  was  per- 
formed by  the  entire  Cincinnati  societies,  numbering 
350  singers,  while,  ihe  orchestra  comprised  156  in- 
struments. Governor  Hayes  then  addressed  the 
singers,  after  which  the  banner  of  the  Raengerhund 
was  presented.-  After  a  chorus  by  Mendelssohn, 
Rabbi  Lilienthal  addressed  the  singers.  The  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  was  then  sung,  and  the  Cincinnatians 
were  addressed  by  a  Mr.  Muller,  in  behalf  of  the 
visiting  societies.  After  singing  Kreutzer's  "Der 
Tag  des  Herrn,"  the  ceremonies  for  the  evening 
were  included.  The  building  looked  beautiful  in  the. 
gas  light,  and  its  acoustic  qualities  were  all  that 
could  he  desired 

The  programme  for  Thursday  consisted  of  a  Sym- 
phony by  Abert,  entitled  "Columbus."  We  were 
somewhat  surprised  at  this  selection,  hut  the  audi- 
ence proved  to  be  well  pleased.  The  piece  is  not  as 
original  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  shows 
great  talent.  The  "Storm  Myth''  by  Lachner  then 
followed.  An  air  from  "Figaro"  was  sung  by  Mrs. 
Dexter,  who  won  for  herself  laurels  by  her  magnifi- 
cent voice  and  correct  singing.  She  was  frequently 
applauded.  Mr.  Kopta  then  played  the  E  minor 
Concerto  by  Mendelssohn,  op.  64,  for  violin  with  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Kopta  is  nn  artist,  every  inch  of  him, 
but  the  size  of  the  room  as  well  as  the  confusion, 
proved  fatal  to  his  playing.  He  could  he  enjoyed  by 
those  nearest,  those  somewhat  removed  from  the 
player  could  hear  him,  while  manv  could  merely  see 
the  motion  of  his  arm.  Why  will  musicians  make 
such  wrong  calculations  and  lose  sight  of  the  relative 
size  of  room  anil  strength  of  instrument  ?  A  chorus 
by  Fisher. was  then  performed  which  finished  the  first 


part  The  second  began  with  Mozart's  overture  to 
"Magic  Flute."  Mr.  Charles  Walter  then  played 
the  Concerto  in  F,  by  Chopin,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Shadow  Dance,  snug  by  Mrs.  Dexter,  who  gave 
great  satisfaction  in  everything  she  performed.  "Sala- 
mis,"  by  Gernsheim,  closed  the  concert  for  Thursday, 
which  would  have  been  a  success,  but  for  the  ill  man- 
agement of  the  ushers.  Great  confusion  and  con- 
stant noise  in  the  rear  part  of  ihe  hall  marred  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening,  and  even  threatened  the  fu- 
ture success  of  the  festival.  JVtter  arrangements 
were  however  made  on  the  following  evening.  The 
following  was  the 

PROGRAMME    FOR    FRIDAY. 

Second  Grand  Concert,  S  o'clock,  in  the  Fcst 
Halle. 

Part  1. 

Symphony  in  D  (by  Beethoven). 

"Heil  Dir,  Gottin  des  Gesanges."  Composed  for 
Maenneixhor  with  solos  and  orchestra  by  C.  Krebs, 
Royal  Saxon  Music  Director  at  Dresden,  Op.  196. 

Aria  for  Soprano  from  the  Oratorium  of  "Sam- 
son" (by  Handel),     SunghyAfis.  Edmund  Dexter. 

Ballade  and  Polonaise  for  violin,  with  orchestra. 
(Vieuxtemps)  by  Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta,    from  Prussia. 

"An  das  Vaterland,"  composed  for  Maennercbor 
by  Mr.  Philip  Walter. 

Part  2. 

Overture  :  "A  Calm  Sea  and  Safe  Voyage," 
(Mendelssohn). 

"Endless  Spring,''  poem  hy  Rob.  Reinecke.  Com- 
posed for  Maennercbor  by  C.  Reinecke,  Director  of 
the  Musical  Conservatory  at  Leipzig. 

"Ah!  die  assor  a,"  Aria  for  Soprano,  (by  Men- 
zano  )      Sung  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Dexter. 

The  Twenty  fourth  Psalm— Maennercbor — with 
solos  and  overture.     By  Julius  Otto. 

1.  Allegro  Majestoso — "Jehovah  is  the  Earth." 

2.  Moderato. 

3.  Andante,  Quartet,  Solos  with   Chorus. 

4.  Final  Chorus — "Here  is  Yeur  People."  By  all 
th.e  musicians  and  singers. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  SATURDAY. 

Part  1. 

1.  Overture,  "Meeresstille" — Mendelssohn — Or- 
chestra. 

2.  'Schoener  lihein,  Vater  Rhein"— R.  Mohr— 
Louisville  Frohsmn. 

3.  "Die  deutsche  Muse" — C.  Beum — Sandusky 
Maennercbor. 

4.  "Tiirkisehes  Schenklied"-Mendelssohn-Cleve- 
land  Maennercbor. 

5.  "Wnldandacht" — F.  Abt — Wooster  Maenner- 
cbor. 

6  Larghetlo,  from  Symphonic  in  D — Beethoven 
— Orchestra. 

?  Part  2. 

i.  "Columbus  Svmphonie" — Scherzo  and  Adagio 
— S.  S.  Abert. 

8.  "Die  Stille  Wasserrose"— F.  Abt. — Cleveland 
Gesangverein. 

9.  "Heir  sei  Dn  mit  mir" — Appel — Columbus 
Maennercbor. 

10.  "Wanderers  Ostcrfaier" — C.  Goctze — Arion 
des  Westens,  from  St..  Louis. 

11.  "Columbus  Symphonie,"  Allegro — S.  S.  Abert 
— Orchestra. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  programme  was 
entirely  free  from  the  clap-trap  which  was  resorted  to 
at  the  peace  jubilee  in  Boston  and  lately  again  at 
New  York.  This  should  he  a  lesson  to  Messrs.  Oil  - 
more  &  Co.,  showing  that  humbug  is  not  needed  to 
obtain  the  attention  of  Americans, 

Good  order  prevailed  everywhere,  and  the  whole 
city  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  the  days  of  festivi- 
ties. Our  opinion  is  still,  that  a  more  moderate  cho- 
rus and  orchestra  will  do  better  service,  speaking 
from  an  art  standpoint.  Space  will  not  permit  us 
to  criticize  the  programme  and  performance  as  we 
would  wish.  The  whole  passed  off  well.  Chorus 
and  orchestra  were  well  handled  by  Mr.  Walter,  and 
the  17th  Saengerfest  passed  info  history  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  ISth  in  St.  Louis. 

The  pic-nie  was,  as  far  as  weather  and  management 
are  concerned,  a  perfect  success.  It  grieves  us  however 
that  Germans  cannot  select  another  day  for  their 
closing  exercises.  Aside  from  the  religious  views 
which  can  be  taken  of  this  their  Sunday  pic-nie,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  law  secures  quiet 
and  undisturbed  rest  to  all.  No  matter  whether 
American  views  are  right  or  wrong,  proper  respect 
for  their  convictions,  after  liberally  aiding  in  the  fes- 
tival, should  have  induced  the  Germans  to  hold  their 
pic-nie  on  Saturday,  as  they  were  requested  by  many 
influential  citizens.  The  religious  convictions  of  the 
one  class  is  as  dear  to  them  as  the  so-called  liberalism 
can  be  to  the  other.  K.  z. 

— Brainard's  Musical    World. 
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PubliUBiffl    by   OB  i  ver  Ditwon  Si.   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Since  first  I  saw  your  face.     Madripral  for  four 

voices.      3.      I)  to  d.  Thomas  Ford.    30 

Sung  at  tin-  N.  V.  LWrhnv.-n  Festival,  June,  187(1. 
A  species  of  composition  which  luia  recently  been 
much  revived  by  musical  societies. 

Lonely  Hours.     4.     F  to  f.  Fuller.  30 

A  very  beautiful  melody,  with  a  chorus  for  mixed 
voices. 

"Lonely  hours  come  often  stealing 
O'er  me  with  a  holy  charm, 
While  mem'ry's  bells  are  softly  pealing 
Forth  some  dream  of  days  by-gone." 

Mandolinnta.     4.     F  to  <*.  Paladilhe.  40 

A  charmini,  vivacious  and  unique  serenade  for 
Tenor  or  Sopraoo. 

To  me  the  firmament  is  clouded.      Prayer  from 
"Nabucodonosor."     (Oh  dischiuso  e' il    fir- 
mamento^).     4.     F  to  f  (or  a  ad  lib)      Verdi.  30 
A  Loving  heart,  so  pure  and  true.     3.     Eft  to  f. 

Wm.  H.  Clarke.  30 
A  touching  sons  which  vividly  pictures   the    living 
experience  of  many. 

"A  loving  heart,  so  pure  and  true, 

Inspired  my  young  and  happy  hours  ; 
Each  passing  day  was  dreamed  away 
In  fancy's  land  of  blooming  flowers." 

Land  of  the  Swallows.     Duett.     4.     B6  to  q. 

Masimi.  40 

A  splendid  two-part  song  with  EDglish  and  German 
words. 

Come  Darling,  and  say  that  you  love  me.   Song 

and  Chorus.      3.    "  F  to  f.  Wcllman.  35 

Words  by  Geo.  Cooper. 

"Come  darline,  and  say  that  you  love  me, 
O  whisper  that  no  one  may  hear, 
I  lon^  for  the  sw*et  olden  story. 
From  lips  that  are  rosy  and  dear  ! 

All  alone.     3.     G  to  f  sharp.  Walter.  30 

An  expressive  melody  set  to  sad  and  lonely  words. 

Instrumental. 

Tally  Ho.     4.     D.     Op.  201.  Spindler.  60 

A  spirited  hunting-snng  for  the  Piano-forte,  dedi- 
cated to  B.  J.  Lang,  Esq. 

Snow  Drops.     5.     Ah.     Op.  202.  Spindler.   60 

A  melody  for  the  piano  interwoven  with    flittering 
ornamentation  which    gives    it    its    descriptive    title. 
Both  these  pieces  are  printed  from  original  MS3.  pur- 
chased from  the  author- 
Amazon  March  from  500,000  Teufel.     3.     G. 

Michaetis.  30 

A  lively  military  march. 

Amazon  Parlor  Polka.     4.     Ah.  Bitssentus.  35 

A  very  brilliant  and  lively  composition. 
My  Darling  Mazurka.     4.     D.  Bussenius.  30 

In  the  usual  pleasing  style  of  this  new  author. 
Ivy  Leaves.     No.  1.     (Epheublatter).     4.     D. 

Op.  275.  Junqman.  35 

A  moderato  Grazioso  with  a  clear  melody  through- 
out. 

Souvenir  D'lschl  (Tvrolienne).     5.     F.      Op. 

105.  Bendel.  40 

A  Tyrolienne  Song  without  words. 
6  Re'ere'ations  enfantines.     2.     Various  keys. 

Becker.  .50 

In  trool  style,  and  willbfl  of  assistance  to  tenchers. 
Magic  Spell  Polka.     2.     F.  Turner.  30 

Books. 

Baker's  Hajimont  and  Thorough:  Bass. 

B.  F.  Baker.   Cloth,  2.00 
A  work  which  enters  minutely  into   the  analysis  of 
Chords.  Scales,  Modulations.  &c,  calculated  to  be  of 
great  assistance  both  to  the  student  and  musician. 

Silver  Wings.     A  new  collection  of  Sabbath 
School  Music.  Boards,  35 

Paper,  30 
A  Collection,  which,   like  the   title    is    extremely 
happy    in   its   adaptation    to    the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools.     It  will  secvire  a  warm  welcome  from  lovers 
of  this  class  of  sacred  music. 


Mnsic  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will 'find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  aod 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 
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The  German's  Fathi 

I  ROM     I  in;    GERM  IN    OF    AJtNPT. 

[The  Advertiser  prints  the   following,    trai    lal 
from   the  German  Poet,  Arndt,  which    will    be   i  mil 
with  interest  at  this  time   | 

Where  is  the  German's  fatherland  ! 
U't  Prussia  ?     Suabia  '     I-'t  the  strand 
Where  grows  the  vino,  where  flows  the  Rhino  ' 
Is'i  where  the  gull  skims  Baltic's  brine  ' 
Nn  ;  yet  more  great  and  far  more  grand 
Must  be  the  ( lei  man's  fatln  rland  ' 

How  call  they  then  the  <  !ci  man's  land  ' 
Bavaria?     Brunswick?     Hast  thou  scanned 
Ii  when-  the  Zuydcr  Zee  extends  ! 
Where  Styrian  toil  the  iron  bends  ' 
No,  brother,  no  ;  thou  hast  not    panned 
The  German's  genuine  fathci  land  ' 

Is  then  the  i  !i  i  man's  fatherland 
Westphalia  '     Pomi  ranin  '     Stand 
Where  Zurich's  waveli  ss  ■■■■  ntei 
Where  Wcser  winds,  whera  Dai  uhc  iwecps 
Hast  found  ii  now  '     Nol  yet !     I  lei 
Klsewhere  the  German's  fatherland  ! 

Then  say,  w  here  lies  the  Gci  man's  land  ' 
How  call  they  that  unconquered  hind  ' 
Is't  where  Tyrol's  ;;htm  mountains  r i ■>■■  ! 
The  Switzer's  land  I  dearly  pi  izc. 
By  freedom's  purest  brc        fanned 
Bui  no,  'tis  '."J  tho  I  !ei  man's  land  ! 

Where,  therefore,  lies  the  German's 
Baptize  thai  great,  thai  ancienl  land  ' 
"['is  surely  Aw  n  ia,  proud  ami  bold, 
In  wealth  unmatchc  I,  in  gl     j 
<  )li !  none  shall  write  her  name  oil 
But  she  is  not  tho  i  lerman's  lam]  ' 

Say  then  v.  here  lies  the  ( lei  man  Ian  !  ' 
Baptize  that  great,  that  ancient  land  ! 
Is'i  Alsace  •'  or  Lorraine — thai  gem 
Wrenched  from  the  imperial  d 
By  wiles  which  princely  trcacl  ery 
No  ;  these  are  not  the  I  lei  i i's  land  ! 

Wher ',  tin  refore,  Ii  is  ill'1  I  lei  man's  land  ! 
Name  now .  al  last,  that  mighty  land  ' 
Where'er  resounds  the  German  tongue — 
Where  German  hymns  to  God  arc  sun. 
There,  gallant  brother,  take  thy  stand, 
That  i-  the  <  ierman's  fatherland  ! 

That  is  his  land,  the  land  of  lands, 
Where  vows  land  less  than  claspi  ■'.  hands  ; 
Where  valor  lights  the  (lashing  eye  , 
Whci  e  love  and  truth  in  deep  h 
And  zeal  enkiudh  s  freedom's  brand  ; 
That  is  [ha  I  lerman's  fatherland  ! 

Thai  is  the  <  Jei  man's  fatherland  ! 

Great  God  '  look  dow  n  ami  bless  ilia;  land  I 

And  give  her  noble  children  souls 

To  '  lierish  while  i  xistence  rolls, 

And  love  witli  heart,  ami  aid  with  hand 

That  universal  f.;thei  land 


Haydn,  Bach,  Beethoven,   Mozart,  etc.,   as 
Contrapuntists. 

From  Van  ert's      Letters  oa   Music 

At  tl  e  do  e  ol   mj  last   letter,  I    probably    of 
fcndi  da  i<  w  oi  thodox    devotees   ol    II  n  dn.     If 


it  be  difficult  to  express  ourselves  s  i  clearly  thai 
our  well-wishers  will  understand  us.  whai  preci- 
sion, v.  ha-  transparency  will  suffice  to  mal  1 1  ■ 

tan  1    who    are    determined  nol   to    do  i 
N'othi  ild  ]  sin  mi-  more  than  to  be  a 

towards  I  lay  dn  ;  lor  I  feel  a  pai 
lai  respect  for  him.      Bui  is  it  ma   p< 
defining  tin    timil  of   a  man's  p  iv,  i  t,  to  i 
li im  t o  t he  fill lesl   within   tli al         Foi    nothing    is 

limitles?.      If  I  insinuated  tl.  .1  In-  inti 
was  nol  t  tifiii  aa  tly   versatile    to    resolve  n   prob 

Inn  thai  tli  a;  nidi  'I  a  c plical  ion  ol    very  1 

ent  experiei         and    cap  .1    hope    I      tail 

nol  be  tn  sod  h  il  Ii   bavin     al  tempted    to   d 

talent         to    undervalue  his    niiud.     In 
the  domain  of  II:     In  led  his    < 

iy  onwards;   he  invented  the  symphotn  and  the 

qua)  let,  in  a    measun  .     Lei    this    >    • 
n-  ;  all  bough  in  .-.  1  -  d  musii      il  I  may  make  use 

■    lei  ins    i  pure    and    niixc 
tin     .  use  they  take  in  matheinati  ■     he  did  t 
produce  equally  reformat'  iry  elli 

Peril  ip    tin-  1    the  ]  place    in    whi  :h  to 

consider  1 1  iydn':  puntal 

tion  t<  Lav    tin    •  p  mtal 

by  Hay  dn,  Bach,  am!  Beel  In  iven  I 
\  ou  t\  I  tli  igh  thai  1  .  Bach  may  at  lit  I 
pear  learned,  it  i  tenl  Bo 

u  was  the    nam''    ol    1 

ma  ..         at.,  h.::i    v.  r :  .      :  :  .  :  -     of  till 

art  of  i  1  tl  .     ■    to  give  to  all 

the  sorrows,  all  1 

I,  expre       a    111    it.      1    mi  < 

1 

of  Palestrina,    essentially     Pi  I 

great  Italian  coui 

.    Ba  a-    em  itions  e^ 

.mil      II 
general  effecl  :  and  it  I  -.til'   he  is 

-alii,    a  VI  a-    ail     old     la.  . 

I  '.  .   It    I-    1  '       {  I    ■   '  '  i 

I'.  .  '  In  i\  a;  counterpoints  in  a    to   all 

■l.t  ;   na  "■.;  .  , .  he  striki 

the  lightning,  ai  1  1     1 

lie       Whoever  1  I     I  this  man  1 

vantly  musl    have    remarked    b  iw   restlessly  his 

powerful  11       re  lal d  to  unite   hi    1  ■■■  •■    trl 

differences.     Tim-  1;  often  -mans  ,,.  it  he  h  id  the 
possibilil  ■.  of  a  1  ollision  in  view,    to  avi  id  "  Im  Ii 
hn  sets  all  his    powers    in    motion.     In    cou 
point  I"'  opposes  a  gre  .  tion    in   an    imp  1 

sioned,  audacious  answer,  a  bol  1  attempt  at  n  c- 
onciliation ;  or,  as  in  the  first  Mama  of  the  1 

Symphony,  h mmenees  with    ilia    apparently 

undeniable  ami  irrevocable,  painfully  contests 
the  same  in  a  continually  increasing  gradation, 
and  ilmn.  after  many  trials,  the  subject  is  finally 
declared  indubitable.     This  is  the  dramatic 

mterpoint,  in  which  contradiction  is  person- 
ified.    We  may  call   Haydn's  style    lyric.     This 
mm'-  '  ounterp  ma  dn,  -  ma    impose    on   us  with 
1  he  pou  cr  "!'  Bach,  or  sti  ike  us  v.  ith  the  gi  1 
\  ol  Beetb  a.  en  :   bill  a  enchants  us  by   its  puri- 
ty.    irou  may  inspect  it  through  the  finest   mag- 
but  y  ii  will  not  be  able  to   detect 
the  slightest  incongruity  in  it.     Here  we  find  an 
analy   a  ol  a  harmless,  cheerful,  lovely    marriage 
night,  and  analyzed  on  each  side:  Im*  Ii   1  1 
■  doubt,  no  triad  ;    m    1  1  m  lain    -  a      ■ 

1  mbodimenl  of  social  joy.  Ami  mi  this  account 
its  effect  1-  purely  Iy  1  ia  il. 

Am]  Moza'rl  r  Ha  wrote  in  the  traditional 
contrajjuntal  style,— one  that  was  m  mi  way  pe- 
culiar to  him.  It  was  out  of  hunioristieal  grati- 
tudi'  towards  the  great  Italian  masters  that  ha 
laid  the  primeval  cantus  finnus  ai  the  bottom  of 
the  finale  to  hi-  Jupiter  Symphony,  in  order  to 
display,  through  it,  the  historical  development  of 

COUnt  anoint. 

Allow  im-  to  add  a  law  words   here    about   the 


1  >  '  ■  a ' . 

I 
1  v,  after  so  1  '      exhorl  I  I  yon 

..,'.'  ■,  ■     '     r\  .ai    to 

■  inrv  of  our  tempi     to    vnu,   before 

the  d..  :.•,'■  mu  Is, 

htei     lilettai       tt  ji  I         fide  in 

my  '  oui  ■'■  [  will  not  take    } 

1,'  1'  iry,  1   1   yi   :  ■  '   ■,     "  q      e     -         re-til    in   re- 
gard to  the  1     ■  '     ■  I  t  it  ean- 
1  a  matter  ol               pneo.  to  you    In  b      >    ■ 
brm  of  art,  and  gain      ti  i 
■  into  it. 

t  in-  ■  ha    1  een    termc  I    fi  izen   music. 
1  know  what  the  p  iinti>d   ( iothic  a:  ah 

,  v,  hal  a    f  1 is  ;   for   thi>    pointe  1 

arch  is  a  frozen  fa  "m.      In  a  a  ml  r  mm:  t  il    .. 

nal  pointed  completion  of  these 

in  our  I  iotlii,'  cathedrals.     Wherever  a  mi 

mood  ol  mind  strives  upwards   to 

t'..   I.   '  I  est,  v.  I  erevi  r  a  !  11 1  majestic resnl I  must  ha 

brought  forward    for    universal    recognition,  the 

mOSl    mil  oral  ma  m-   ol'  ■    , 

form    embraces    such    con 

not  one  is  so    well   a  ip  ible  of 

1   nth  to  be  told,  ia   mnnv   I  mguPS 

i  uliar  charm  '  :   of  this 

lii     m    1!,,'    ia,  ■    thai    sevei al    voices   have 

I  to  say    the   same    on    differenl    intervals. 

Commencing  <i  1  ■       ■  ■  bed  law -,  grad- 

11  a  ami  more  fri  e,  on  every  side 

,  a  -  ,".  er  ',-. ,'  find  the 

•  1 metimes   diminished    sometimes 

I     :   :  d  we  are  filled  with 

v    1  "a  I     and    n 

thing.     Tho    fugue   natu- 
greal    vocal    and    instru- 
1   'dim.'  of  noble  com- 
pletion is  to  be  expressed  ;  but  tin-  1  me  of  uni- 

.    mi:   ot'  the 
il  completi    the  pillar. 
But  the      I  letacl     1  ft 

in  1    \  a!     1'.  mil    fait    tan    m  CO  sity  of 

ml,     1  1  i\  ier   and    01  gan 

hi  ir  effecl  ;  am!  thu  ■  ha  m  e- 

ata  I  Ii       reludes,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  gen- 

'.  the  fugue,  the  pari 

a!  a,  grew.     We  should,  however,  cease  towrite 

;  mims.     The  old  comp  isi  rs  are  an  ippi 

.  tin-  .a  *  ■    1:.|  wa-  should  do  wall  to  consid- 

art  of  fugue  as  historically    completed,  in 

,1  .   our    |i  ant, a s   consider  the 

M  id... ,n  a  when  they  conclude   nol  to  paint  M  1- 

donnas  any  longei       Look  at  Mi  ndelssohn's  pre- 

.  I      and    fugues!     An    intelligent    attempt   has 

been  made  to  give  a  modern    meaning   to    these 

n  forms     how  clear,   how   learned   was  the 

labor!     But  I    prefer,  5ten    times,    to    play    any 

at  random  fi  1  a  tli  i  "Well-tempered  I 
vier."  1  Im  ,■  I  feel  the  natural,  the  inborn  :  there, 
iquired.  The  m  idem  spirit  is  ot  so 
boundles  .  so  desi  ing,  so  liberty-loving  a  nature 
am!  tla-  fugue  is  so  limited,  so  undesiring,  so  sub- 
ject to  the  law  I  But Klengel's  canons?  [  musf 
confess  to  you  that  this  dexterity  awakens  more 
a-ion  ,1  admiration  within  m".     What 

1  <,  do  I  find  in  the  gymnastics  of  thought, 

that  oui'.-  make  n  0  moi  p.  leai  ne  I,  not  in  ire  w 
Can  this  be  a  work  of  art,  which  only  employs  my 
t,  and  11  it  my  he  irt  V  Klengel's  wit  is 
genial,  especially  a;  the  im  entton  id  I  he 
voices  ;  Imt  hi  i~i  •  ii  w  a  1  only  a  mere  succi  I  1- 
n,  ma.  I  shall  never  forget  how  1  felt,  when,  af- 
ter enjovin"  a  dozen  of  these  canons,  I  heard  a 
som_f  ..I  Franz  S  hubert's  :  tla-  breath  of  forest- 
flowers  after  a  two-hours'  lecture  on  abstruse 
sciene  s.  Im  face  ami  voice  o;'  the  beloved  one 
after  a  moi  ning  sermon. 

Now  h't  us  touch  upon   tla'    free-fugued    style. 
Style.       Here  we  are  not   bound    bv     laws,     or    re- 
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strained  by  limits;  for  wg  break  the  rftles  when- 
ever our  power  of  construction  threatens  to  fail 
us.  When  Beethoven  desires  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts.  In'  clothes  them  in  the  armor  of  fugue; 
and  thus  lit  acquires  something!  metallic,  monu- 
mental. But  wli.ii  ,i  sense  of  glorious  freedom 
seizes  us,  when  the  fire  of  his  passion  bursts  lliis 
coat  nt  mail  asunder,  and  we  seem  to  inhale,  with 
him,  deep  draughts  of  fresh  air  !  Much  of  the 
colossal  etlecl  of  his  symphonies  must,  be  ascribed 
tu  the  contrast  between  limitation  and  freedom; 
between  the  futrufid  and  the  free  style.  This  is 
the  path  on  which  we  must  proceed  farther.  We 
will  abandon  the  pure  art  ol  fugue  to  the  aca- 
demists,  he  lords  of  debt  and  credit,  who  have 
neither  wish  nor  courage  to  be  free  :  for  what  is 

fr lorn  to  those  who  were  born  in  a  cage  ?    Let 

them  flutter  patiently  on  :  they  might  break 
their  necks  outside,  for  their  pinions  are  far  too 
tender. 


Margaret  Fuller. 

B  V     C  .      P        C  It  A  sen. 

While  others  stood  aloof  and  smiled  in  scorn 

Of  one  to  new  ami  nnble  effort  horn  ; 

Or,  from  tame  rounds  of  fashion  and  of  wealth, 

Turned,  glancing  back  by  stealth, 
And  wondered.—  then  hut  slowly,  faintly  praised 
The  exuberant  soul  that  dared  to  flash  and  soar 
Jtevond  the  petty  hounds 
Of  their  trim  garden  grounds, — 

She  with  wise  intuition   raised 

Her  image  of  ideal  womanhood, 
The  incarnate  True  anil  Fair  and  Good, 
Set  in  a  light  but  seldom  sen  before, 
While,  with  the  early  watchers  in  the  dawn 
Of  intellectual  faith,  her  hopeful  eyes, 
Patientlv  waiting,  from  the  crowd  withdrawn, 

She  saw  a  newer  morning  rise, 

And  flame  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  cliurb 

Across  the  dreary  tracts  of  time. 
The  garnered  wisdom  of  the  past  she  drew 
Into  her  life,  as  flowers  the  sun  and  dew  ; 

Yet  valued  all  her  varied  lore 

But  as  the  avenue  and  door 

That,  opened  to  the  Primal  Beam, 
And  sense  of  Truth  supreme. 
Her  sweet  persuasive  voice  we  still  can  hear, 
Ruling  her  charmed  circle  like  a  queen  ; 
AVbile  wit  and  fancy  sparkled  ever  clear  ' 
Her  graver  moods  between. 
The  pure  perennial  heat 
Of  youth's  ideal  love  forever  glowed 
Through  all  her  thoughts  and  words,  and  overflowed 
The  listeners  round  her  seat. 

So,  like  some  fine-strung  golden  harp, 

Turned  by  many  a  twist  and  warp 

Of  discipline  and  patient  toil, 

And  oft  disheartening  recoil, — 
Attuned  to  highest  and  to  humblest  use, — 

All  her  large  heroic  nature 

Grew  to  its  harmonious  stature, 
Nor  aBy  allotted  service  did  refuse  ; 
While  those  around  her  but  half  understood 
How  wise  she  was,  how  good, 
How  nobly  self  denying,  as  she  tasked 
Heart,  mind,  and  strength    for   truth,   nor   nobler   ofnc( 
asked. 

From  Atlantic  Monthly  /or  August. 


Covent 


The   Italian   Operas  in    London. 
Garden. 

(From  the  "Saturday  Review,"  Jime  IS). 

Once  again  we  are  blessed  with  two  establishments 
for  the  representation  ofopera  in  the  Italian  language. 
We  say  "of  opera  in  the  Italian  language,"  because 
such  an  institution  as  a  bond  fide  Italian  opera,  at 
which  music  and  performers  arc  exclusively  Italian, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past— gone,  in  all  probability,  nerer 
to  return.  Whether  this  be  for  good  or  lor  evil,  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  say  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
fact  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Even  when  the  works 
of  an  illustrious  Italian  musician,  Cherubim  for  ex- 
ample, are  called  upon  to  vary  and  enrich  the  reper- 
tory, what  he  composed  for  the  Italian  stage  is  never 
thought  of,  but  what  he  composed  for  the  French 
stage,  to  French  libretti,  is  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of 
course.  A  noticeable  instance  has  been  offend  in 
Medea,  and  another  is  now  promised  in  Les  Deux 
Joum€es.  About  this  question  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  say  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  present  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  it.     We  have  to  treat  of  Italian  opera  un- 


der such  conditions  as  are  immediately  vouchsafed  to 
us. 

The  co  existence  of  two  houses,  whatever  risk  it 
may  entail  upon  spci  ulaiors.  is  aii  advantage  ro  the 
public.  Last  season,  when  Messrs.  Gyc  and  Maple- 
son  joined  I'm  linn's,  the  amount  of  enterprise  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  services  of  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  Signor  Mario,  Mile,  Paulino  Lucca,  and  oth- 
ers were  dispensed  with  ;  Mine.  Adelina  1'atii  ap- 
peared, evening  after  evening,  in  the  same  familiar 
pints;  while  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  was  heard  in 
one  new  opera — an  opera  which,  hut  for  a  single 
scene,  would  have  stood  little  chance  of  permanent 
acceptance.  In  fact,  so  barren  a  season,  with  such 
resources  at  command,  is  unparalleled.  The  "coa- 
lition," however  can  hardly  he  said  even  now  to  have 
been  broken  up,  Messrs.  Gycand  Mapleson  being  still 
the  duumvirate  at  Covent  Garden.  But  among  the 
artists  who  formed  the  Maplesonian  contingent  in 
1869,  when  the  much  talked  of  alliance  was  ratified, 
one  only  of  considerable  importance  belongs  to  the 
Covent  Garden  troop.  We  naturally  refer  to  Mile. 
Tietjens.  Mile.  Scalchi  is  a  contralto  of  more  than 
average  ability,  and  Mile.  Bauermeistera fair.comnrt- 
maria.  These  named,  however,  are  all  named,  ex- 
cepting certain  members  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
(including  Mr.  Carrodus,  leading  violin)  who  went 
over  to  Covent  Harden  when  Signor  Atdiii  consented 
to  share  the  office  of  conductor  with  Signor  Li  Calsi. 
Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  several  distinguished 
artists  engaged  to  them  last  year,  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  have  still  a  generally  efficient 
company.  To  encounter  the  formidable  opposition 
at  Drury  Lane  no  little  energy  was  demanded.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  got  back  Mme.  Pauline  Lucca 
and  Signor  Mario — again  to  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  Then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Mine  Adelina  Patti  occupies  the  place  which, 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  she  has  held  undisputed,  as 
"I'e'toile  ties  iftoites"  among  prime  donne — the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Mine.  Angiolina  Bosio,  with  a  dra- 
matic genius  to  which  that  accomplished  vocalist 
could  by  no  means  pretend  .[?]  Mile.  Vanzini,  too,  the 
American — "comprimaria,"  at  best,  by  right  of  natu- 
ral gibs  and  ability,  but  prima  donna,  on  occasion, 
when  the  "prime  donne  assolute"  take  repose — is  again 
in  the  company,  together  with  Mine.  Dell'Aneso  and 
Mile  Locatelli,  who  have  for  some  years  filled  sub- 
ordinate parts  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera.  In  the 
men's  department,  besides  Signor  Mario,  already 
named,  we  have  had — to  complete  the  list  of  tenors 
— the  German  Dr.  Gunz,  who  it  may  be  remembered 
"created''  Jason,  in  Medea,  when  Cherubim's  tragic 
masterpiece  was  first  produced,  for  Mile.  Tietjens,  a: 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  ;  Ilcrr  Wacbtel,  another  Ger- 
man, who,  four  years  ago  (his  second  trial  in  Lon- 
don), made  such  an  impression  that  few  ever  dream- 
ed of  his  adventuring  among  us  again  ;  Signor  Nuu- 
din,  the  original  Vasco  di  Guma  of  the  Africaine, 
perhaps  his  chief  distinction,  though  assuredly  not 
his  only  one,  if  industry  and  versatility  count  for 
anything  ;  and  Signor  Marino,  the  Hidalgo,  verv 
serviceable  in  bis  way,  as  we  have  been  occasionally 
reminded  this  season.  Of  baritones  and  basses 
Messrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson  have  enough  and  to 
spare,  despite  the  loss  of  Mr.  Sautley,  Signor  Foli, 
&c.,  now  attached  to  Drury  Lane.  But  on  the  whole 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  their  instance,  quality 
hardly  mates  with  quantity.  Of  Signor  Graziani, 
with  his  line  though  limited  voice,  and  eager  ambi- 
tion to  figure  as  an  actor,  we  need  say  nothing  ;  Sig- 
nor  Cotogni  is  a  baritone  of  all  trades — from  Hamlet 
to  Figaro  ;  M.  Petit  is  the  Mephistophiles  of  M. 
Gounod's  Faust,  by  right  of  his  having  been  the  orig- 
inal when  that  singularly  over-estimated  opera  was 
produced  at  the  Paris  Theatre  Lyrique ;  Signor 
Bagagiolo,  who  has  a  voice  which  atones  iu  some 
measure  for  lack  of  dramatic  talent  and  certain  defi- 
ciences  as  a  singer,  is  chief  bass  ;  and  Signor  Cappo- 
ni,  a  Sicutor  in  his  way,  is  "6<ts.s  »  secondo  "  With 
these  are  associated  Signor  Tagliatieo,  now  nearly 
voiceless,  yet  more  than  ever  intelligent,  and  as  rep- 
resentative of  small  "character.-pnrts,"  sui  generis, 
unique  ;  Signori  Fallar,  Cassaboni,  Caravoglia,  and 
Rossi,  .subordinates  ;  and,  for  bnjf'o  assoluto,  Signor 
Ciampi,  whose  continued  tenure  of  a  place  tilled  of 
old  by  such  artists  as  Lablache  and  Ronconi,  seeing 
ihat  Signor  Ciampi  is  not  possessed  of  a  single  qual- 
ification \'e>r  it,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  existing 
indications  of  the  decadence  of  Italian  opera.  The 
foregoing,  with  the  unimportant  exception  of  Signo 
Caravoglia.  all  belonged  to  the  old  Covent  Garden 
company.  But,  not  content  with  these.  Messrs.  Gye 
and  Mapleson  prudently  sought  out  reinforcements; 
and  some  siugers  unknown  to  London  were  engaged. 
We  have  had  a  new  seconda  donna — Mile.  Olma  ;  a 
new  contralto — Mlie.  Cari  ;  a  new  tenor — Signor 
Vizzani  :  a  new  comprimaria — Miss  Maddigan  ;  and 
a  new  prima  donna  ussnluta — Mile.  Mathilde  Sessi 
The  seconda  donna  is  so  completely  a  novice  that  the 


mere  fact  of  bringing  her  forward  at  such  a  theatre 
as  the  lioyal  Italian  Opera  shows  an  indifference  to 
public  appreciation  almost  without  example.  The 
contralto,  alter  making  a  very  good  impression  as 
M.illeo  Orsini,  in  Lxtcrezia  Borgia,  was  discarded  and 
allowed  to  go  over  to  the  other  theatre.  The  lenor 
has,  up  to  this  tunc,  only  appeared  in  one  part  (Man- 
rico,  iii  //  Trovatore),  bis  performance  giving  rise  to 
conflicting  opinions.  The  soprano  (Mile.  Sessi),  al- 
though at  present  little  of  an  actress  and  hardly  a 
singer  of  the  first  class,  has  done  valuable  service. 

But  to  pass  from  lie  singe  to  the  orchestra  :  how 
well  the  new  system  of  employing  two  conductors 
has  answered  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
with  two  companies  as  well  as  two  conductors,  much 
less  was  done  last  year  than  previously,  when  one 
conductor  held  supreme  authority.  Nevertheless, 
although  Signor  Arditi  has  joined  the  rival  establish- 
ment at  Drury  Lane,  and  Signor  Li  Calsi,  for  rea- 
sons un  xplained,  has  seceded,  we  have  once  more 
two  conductors  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  One  of 
them,  Signor  Vianesi,  who  directs  the  music  at  the 
Imperial  Opera  of  St  Petersburgh,  is,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  iudge  from  a  short  exp<  rience,  expert  and 
ready  at  his  vocation  ;  of  the  other,  Signor  Bevig- 
nani,  as  much  cannot  with  truth  he  affirmed.  Thus, 
what  the  able  conductor  may  succeed  in  doing  the 
less  able  conductor  is  as  likely  as  possible  to  undo  ; 
and  Signor  Bevignani  gives  promise  of  being  as  per- 
petual a  drawback  to  Signor  Vianesi  as  Signor  Li 
Calsi  was,  last  year,  t:  Signor  Arditi .  We  have  no 
wish  to  reconsider  the  differences  which  led  to  Sir 
Michael  Costa's  retiring  from  the  post  he  used  to  oc- 
cupy with  such  distinction  ;  but  we  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  were  the  eminent  ex  conductor 
to  attend  a  performance  under  Signor  Bevignani,  he 
would  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  his  old  and  well- 
tried  orchestra — once  ihe  most  famous  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  band  the  chorus  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  is  excellent — thanks  to  the  foreign  reinforce- 
ments brought  to  it  by  Mr.  .Mapleson.  And  yet 
there  are  not,  at  least,  as  far  as  our  information  goes, 
two  chorus-masters, any  more  than  there  are  two  stage- 
managers,  two  ballet-masters,  or,  to  adopt  the  con- 
ventional phrase,  two  "principal  scenic  artists  ;" 
though  why  not  these — why  not,  in  short,  to  ex- 
haust the  theory  suggested  by  two  orchestral  conduc- 
tors (and  two  directors),  a  double  staff  altogether,  to 
emulate  the  rival  Harlequins,  Columbines,  Clowns 
and  Pantaloons  in  a  Drury  Lane  paniomine — is,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  difficult  to  understand. 

Having  set  forth  at  length  and  in  detail  the  re- 
sources, vocal  and  instrumental,  at  disposal  of 
-Messrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson,  we  have  now  lo  consider 
what  has  actually  been  done  since  the  opening  of  the 
theatre.  In  the  way  of  novelties  there  has  been 
nothing  to  speak  of.  True,  only  t*\o  were  announc- 
ed in  the  prospectus — an  opera,  entitled  Esmeralda, 
by  Signor  Campana,  whose  maiden  effort  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  (in  1860).  produced  for  Mile.  1'ic- 
colomini,  hardly  justified  the  belief  that  he  would 
again  he  put  forth,  at  one  of  our  Italian  lyric  theatres 
as  a  champion  of  modern  art,  and  Signor  Verdi's 
often  advertised  Macbeth.  The  repertory  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  is,  however,  very  extensive,  con- 
sisting, according  lo  official  assurance,  of  not  less 
than  forty-nine  works,  and  within  a  period  little  ex- 
ceeding two  months  the  directors  have  been  able  to 
produce  three-andtwenty  of  them  in  a  more  or  less 
complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  Thus,  one  after 
another,  they  came  out: — L  teia  di  Laimnermoor,  the 
Huguenots,  Umllaume  Tell,  Fidelia,  Lnnezia  Borgia, 
l.a  Figlia  del  Heggimento,  11  Flauto  Mogico,  La  Tra- 
viata,  Medea  (Cherubini's,  of  cour-e),  Masaniello 
(second  and  third  acts  only  !),  Dun  Pasquale,  11  Bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia,  Don  Giovanni,  Faust  e  Margheriia, 
the  Sonnambula,  the  Favorita,  Martha,  Hamlet,  the 
Africaine,  he  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Dinorah,  the  Trova- 
tore, and  Fra  Diavolo.  How  these  familiar  works 
were  cast,  and  how  performed,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  list  of  artists  set  forth  in  the  preamble.  We 
shall  not  be  expected  to  go  over  old  ground  ;  and  a 
word  or  two  about  some  of  the  singers,  more  espec- 
ially  about  Mile.  Sessi,  who,  as  a  stranger,  puts  forth 
the  highest  pretensions,  will  suffice. 

The  opera  which,  to  employ  the  conventional  term, 
"inaugurated'1  the  season  was  a  well  worn  one  ;  hut 
the  chief  character,  being  allotted  to  a  young  soprano 
unknown  to  the  English  public,  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor  was  hear.!  under  conditions  which  now-a  days 
can  recommend  it.  How  badly  off  must  we  he  for 
dramatic  composers  when  such  a  piece  as  this  of 
Donizetti's — not  to  speak  of  half  a  dozen  other  pieces 
of  like  calibre — can  bold  the  stage  of  Europe  as  it 
were  in  perpetuity  I  And  yet  Lucia  in  the  shape  cf 
a  prepossessing  newcomer,  wiih  voice  and  artistic  ac- 
quirements enabling  her  to  go  creditably  tbiough  the 
part,  must  always,  until  better  things  are  at  baud,  he 
attractive. 

Mile.  Mathilde  Sessi,  if  she  does   not   warrant  the 
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enthusiastic  laudation  of  French  critics,  boasts  unde- 
niable qualifications.  Murh  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  her  profusion  of  fair  hair,  the  charm  of 
which,  unlike  that  of  Horace's  Pyrrha,  is  not  bo  much 
in  the  binding  up  as  in  the  letting  loose  ;  but  she  has 
other  things  besides  an  abundant  natural  head-dress 
to  recommend  her.  Hot  voire  is  of  agreeable  quali- 
ty, especially  good  in  the  up'  er  tones,  and  flexible 
enough  to  copeFwith  the  most  elaborate  passages  of 
the  Italian  school.  The  music  of  Donizetti  seems  to 
come  to  her  quite  naturally.  Ucv  most  effective  dis- 
play, vocally  considered,  is  that  of  Lucia's  madness, 
lier  least  effective,  perhaps,  that  of  the  signing  of  the 
contract.  Wilhoutgoing  into  further  details,  we  may 
add  that,  the  impression  created  by  Mile  Sessi  has 
been  generally  favorable.  She  dt.es  not  shine  as  an 
actve^s  ;  nor  arc  her  personal  endowments  such  ns  to 
lend  poetical  illusion  to  the  scene.  That  she  is  small 
in  stature,  however,  says  nothing — Mine.  Patti  and 
Mile.  Lucca  being  equally  under  the  middle  size; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  mobility  in  her  features,  which 
under  all  circumstances  wear  a  stereotyped  expres- 
sion. Though  by  no  means  over-well  supported  by 
her  associates,  Mile.  Sessi  on  the  night  of  her  first 
appearance  was  received  with  every  token  ofencour* 
age  men  I . 

The  few  words  of  criticism  we  have    given    to  her 
Lucia  may  applv  with  equal   fairness   to    the  various 
parts  she  has  since  essayed,  ample  as  they  prove  her 
title  to  consideration.      It  has  been  asserted  thai  Mile, 
Sessi  shines  more  in    comic    than    in    serious    opera. 
We  confess  our  inability  to  see  the  distinction.     She 
has  no  histrionic  genius;  and,  were  il  not  that  neith- 
er actually  represents  anything,  her  comedv  might  be 
tragedy  and  her  tragedy  might  be  comedy.     As  Ma- 
ria m  /./  Figlia  il>!  Reggimcnto,  or  as  Wrina    in   Don 
Pasquale,  her  physiognomy  is    as    perversely    immo- 
bile and  her  gestures  are  as    perversely  conventional 
as  in  Lucia,  As  t  raffia  man  to,  or  Ophelia.     Vet   about 
Mile.  Sessi's  versatility    there   cannot    possibly  be  n 
question.     Every  part  seems  to   come  ready  to  her 
hands.     She  has  not  only   successfully  essayed  the 
characters  we  have    enumerated,    but    has    added   to 
them  the  lachrymose  Violetta    ol    Verdi's     / 
and  the  lively  Susanna  in  Mozart's   V    -■    di    I 
— furthermore,  on  a  receni   occasion,  aj 
stitnte  for  Mine.  Adelina  Patti,    as    Zerlina,    in    Don 
Giovanni,  and  issuing  from    the    ordeal    with    untar- 
nished laurels.     That  Mile.  Sessi  will  ever  he  an  t\  \ 
tress  is  hind  to    believe  :  dramatic  instinct  seems  to 
he  denied  In  r  ;   but  that  she  has  the  mean-  of  becom- 
ing, witli  perse  vera  n  ;e,  a  singer  of  almost,  if  i 
Bolutely,  the  first  class,  we  are  convinci  d      II  has  hern 
within  the  province  of  few   to  execute    the    difficult 
bravura  mush-  of  the  "Queen  of  Night,"  in   Mozart's 
Flanto  Magico,  and  that  oi   the  operas  of  the  modern 
Italian  school  with    equal   facility.     Such,  neverthe 
less,  is  Mile    Sessi ;  and  as  such  it   behoves  amai 
to  watch  with  interest  her  future  career 

Years  bring  no  improvement  to  Kerr  Wachtcl, 
•  who  is  now  just  what  he  was  on  the  occasion  of  1ms 
first  visit  to  England  (in  June,  1S62),  when,  with 
Mlio.  Adelina  Patti,  he  appeared  in  £tfci'a-as  Edgar- 
do — vox  et  f '<■<!■  t,  i ,  ii  nihil.  In  his  best  da)*s  1 1  err 
Wachtel  could  not  sin*:;  his  pronunciation  of  the 
Italian  language  was  unpardonable  ;  and  an  occa- 
sionally vacant  stare— as  though  ho  was  [to  quote 
the  late  Mr  Dickens)  "looking  intensely  nowhere" 
— made  up  the  sum  total  of  his  shifts  and  resources 
as  an  actor.  Kerr  Wachtel 's  sudden  retreat,  on  ac- 
count of  some  suppose,!  misunderstanding  with  Mine. 
Patti,  lo  winch  the  daily  papers  have  given  a  sort  of 
vague  publicity,  cannoi  be  looked  upon  as  a  m 
tune  for  the  Directors  oi  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
In  Gnillaume  Tell,  in  the  Huguenots,  and  above  all  in 
Don  Giovanni  (^s  Hon  Ottavio),  he  had  declared 
himself  no  less  incompetent  than  in  !  i 
7tti  rmoor 

Dr.  Gunz,  who  has  also  left  us,  simply  because 
his  engagement  was  for  a  short  period,  belongs  to  a 
different  school.  Mis  voice  is  hi  •■  ;h  and  ungrateful, 
but  he  is  an  artist,  an  artist  of  intelligence,  which  his 
performances  of  Jason  (.If. dea)  and  Tamino  [It 
Flauto  Magico)  are  enough  to  prove,  Signor  Mario's 
return  has  been  hailed  with  unanimous  satisfaction  ; 
for  though  his  voice  is  now  but  a  wreck  of  what  it 
used  to  he,  when  tie  does  (which  is  not  seldom)  sing 
a  phrase  in  Ins  old  manner,  it  is  a  phrase  sun-  as  no 
other  than  Signor  Mario  can  sing  it  ;  while,  ns  an 
actor,  at  this  moment  he  remains  facih  prince)  ?,  dis- 
tancing all  competitors — of  which  one  scene  in  the 
Favorita,  nol  to  name  his  striking  impersonation  of 
Haoul  in  the  Huguenots,  must  convince  impartial 
j'idges.  It  is  cruelty  to  so  brilliant  a  singer  and 
summate  an  actress  as  Mme  Patti  to  bring  her  for- 
ward, evening  tfter  evening,  with  parts  in  which  we 
have  known  and  admired  her  almost  from  the  out- 
set of  her  career —  Rosina,  Amina,  Zcrlina  [Doh 
vanni)  and  so  forth.  Her  almost  only  chance  of 
new  distinction  this  season  has  been  afforded  by  Mey 


erbeer's  Dinorah,  in  her  assumption  of  the  demented 
heroine  of  which,  Mile.  lima  di  Murskn  <  xcepted,  she 
is  unrivalled.  To  Mile.  Patti  rather  than  to  Mile 
Sessi — who,  by  the  way,  has  been  taking  from  her 
many  of  her  best  characters,  Lucia,  Korina  (Don 
Pasquate),  and  Maria  (La  Figlia  del  Reggimento) 
among  the  rest — should  have  been  assigned  the  part 
ol  '  Ophelia,  as  to  the  only  singer  who  hud  a  chance  of 
equalling,  if  not,  indeed,  of  surpassing,  the  remarka- 
ele  in  person  at 'on  of  Mile.  <  'hri-tme  fCilsson,  ami 
thus  of  keeping  upon  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden 
fit  cannot  be  given  at  Drury  Lane,  being  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  rival  theatre)  the  grave  and  elab- 
orate opera  of  M.  Arabroise  Thomas. 

Mile,  Pauline  Lucca    has    returned  with    all    those 
provoking  inequalities,  as  singer  and  actress,  which, 
while    themselves    exercising  a  certain    indescribable 
fascination,    prevent    her    from    becoming    what    her 
great  and  natnral    endowments    ought    to    make  her. 
That  Mile.  Lucca  is  a  genius  in  her  way,  we  are  ready 
to  admit  ;  but  that  she  can  ever  be  a  finished  artist  ap 
pears  to  us  scarcely  possible      Even  her  best  cl 
ters — Valentine,  in  the  Huguenots,  and  Selika,  in  the 
Africaine  of  Meyerbeei —  want  something  more  to  be 
unconditionally  accepted  as  exemplification  of  legiti 
mate  art  ;   her  Xerliua  in    Fra    Diavolo  is   a   sprightly 
piece  of  acting  and  no  more  ;  her  Leonora,  in  the  J   ■ 
vorita,  has  one  impressive  scene  (the  last)  ;  her  Mar- 
garet, in  Faust,  is  as  full  of  bh  mishes  as  of  beauties  ; 
her  Cheruhino,  in  the   Vozzt  di  Figaro,  h  a  lively  car 
i  cat  it  re-  at  the    best,  showing,  moreover,    incap  i 
to  enter  into  the    spirit    oi    Mozai  ('-    mu  ■•.  ,  music  as 
Orphean  as  \\  is  unaffected,  music  utterh 
such  torturing  of   the  time  and    overstrained    • 
sion  as  Mile    Lucca  exhibits — for  in  ranee,    in 
(die  sap  Mr,"  win-',  ■  if  noi  flow       '        [i 

pity  that  so  murh  ol  good  should  find  much  to 
countei  act  it,  who  poi- 

se   cs    a  soprano   vi  iii  c  tilmi  is|  utipai  allelcd  in    splen- 
dor ;  and  it"  she  could  ma]  n 
1 1       n  language,                    n        i    ornament    I 
Italian  lyric   ' 

Mile.  Ticijcns  is  now  what  "■'  !     ■     ■ 

for  some  time— in  certain  resp  :cts  Iruinut 

It  is  no  littl  i  to 
that,  when  i  .•■//.        and 

Medi  i  must  inci  itabh  bi        !  the  shell      That 

this   unquestionable  great    an    I  I   I      e   made 

nging  in  and   out  ol 
is  much  to  he  i      retted     and  ho  forms  no  1 

the  po]  ular  attracti   i  iscd  to  ho   it  can  only  he 

thus  explained.     Mlh     I       ens,  howevci ,  ! 

new  ho  to  the 

:  trudc  in  Ha 
order.      Last  year,  it  is  ;■  ue,  the  *  >phelia  was    M  "  ■ 
;    1 1  is  M I  le.  Sessi     hut    S ]  I        ;     i 
[ens,  in  her   own    department,  that  of   high    ti  i 
had  as  little  to  fcai  VI lie.  Is 

fear  from  Mile    Sessi. 

the    question    fartln  i       En    ugl     ,:.  it    M  lie    rJ 
now  represents  the    I  ]  teen .    ai   i    rcpi   -  ints  it   po  ad- 
mirably that  she  not   only   create 

ion,  but,  in  one  -  :enc    I  the  gre 
1 1. imlet  and  his  Mother  ,  almi  ist,   by    f  >i  ce  ol   exam 
pie,  makes  an   a  :toi  ol   Signor  i  the   II  unlet 

of  thi   pei 

On  'J  ill  s   the   foregoing  obsen  i 

tions  were    in    typi        M  1 1  re  and    M    pi 

pi  on  ipal  m  ■-  ■  season  —  the 

-  produced.  An  article  might  with  fair- 
ness be  ev  lusiveh  devote  i  *  i  such  an  evi  nt  .  but  in 
this  instance  we  shoul  I  have  bi  en  i  ompcllud  to  man- 
ufacture the  article  out  of  nothing  /  ■  'a  is  un- 
questionably the  ]  n  opera  ever  pi 
I ,ondon  ?incc  1  ■  t,  in  1 8G0  ;  and  as  lIh  compose] 
l  mina  is  also  the  com]  I  Signoi 
Ca  m  p  an  a  m  n  ■ 
AVhut  ho  was  ten  years  earlier  he  is  precisely  now 
lie  has  neither  receded  nor  advanced  We  sympa- 
thize with  Signor  <  !imino,  an  Italian  autl  oi  ol  •<■  nc 
lit'  rai  v    distinction,    who    has    construi  ted,    on     the 

wl  ole,  n  tolerably  gc  id  i :-.  out  of  M.  \  ictor  1 1 

well-known  romance — lb  nigh    Em  ■ 
with  Quasimodo,   next  to    Esn    i       i  the  most  inter- 
esting persi  mage 

Wo    sympathize    still    m with    Mme.    Adelina 

Patti,  who  makes  such  an   ideal   ■  Itaractei  of  the  her- 
:  :grct   that  >he  has  not  been  suppli- 
th  musi  :  as  ca|  tivating    as    that    to  which  <  <ar- 
lo t ta  Grisi,  s t i  1 1  rem  as    the  pearl    o I  ' 

■■■-."  had  to  mime  and  e,  a  quni  ter  of  a  cen- 

tury ago,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  when,  in  der  the 
memorable  direction  of  Mr.  Lumley,  M.  Perrot 
brought  out  his  famous  ballet  [t  is  as  well  to  state 
la-re  that  the  reported  success  of  Esnu  'alda  at  St. 
Petersburgh  is  a  dilution.  lr  was  given  three  times 
only— with  Mme.  Volpini  (not  Mme  Patti)  as  the 
heroine.  Mme,  Volpini  is  an  extremely  clever  ar- 
tist ;  but  we  doubt  it'  she  could  have  thrown  hall  the 
spirit  mto  the  character,  or  investi  d  it    with    half  the  ■ 


poetical  charm,  which  Mme.  Patti  exhibits  Twice 
the  genius  of  Mme.  Pa  ti,  however,  would  fail  to 
secure  an  abiding  success  for  music  that  is  beneath 
criticism  ;  and  such  is  the  music  of  Signoi  <  tompana 
—music  us  destitute  of  originality  as  it  is  destiiute  of 
grammar.  If  a  man  has  something  to  say,  and  vet 
cannot  .say  it  in  polished  language,  we  forgive  him, 
because  what  he  says,  howevci  linguistically  ill-ex- 
pressed, may  hesi  mcthing  we  have  not  heard  before 
bui  if  a  man  has  nothing  to  say,  and  speaks  at  one, 
both  volubly  and  ungrammatically ,  we  set  him  down 
as  an  unv  elcome  inti  uder. 

It  would  sei  vc  no  purpose  n  hatevi  i  to  attempt  to 
■  up  Signor  ( lampana's  opera  with  this  and 
that  reservation.  It  is  irredeemably  bad,  and  should 
never  have  been  accepted  at  such  a  [he  itre  a  tl  e 
Royal  Italian  <  Ipera  If  it  be  true  that  Mme.  Patti 
was  the  cause  oi  its  b<  ing  given,  we  i  am  oi  i  ompli- 
mont  hei  on  her  taste ;  and  foi  thai  reason  we  arc 
less  dis]  osed  to  regrei  the  inutility  of  the  exertions 
she  uses  to  capiivatc  her  audience  What  the  ap- 
plause, "'  encores,"  and  "  recalls  "  of  "  fii  -r  nights," 
signifiy  no  one  knows  better  than  Mme.  Patti  her- 
self. They  mean!  less  than  usual  on  the  occcsion 
notice  Mile  Si  al<  hi  who  plays  Estella, 
I  ■  ild  l's  mother  (made  dis  ign  eahly  promineni  by 
s  gnoi  Cimino  the  libretti  l !  Sigm  N  tudin  who 
sings  the  music,  such  as  ii  is,  allotti  d  to  ( '.  p:ain 
l'!  o  I  ii-  wondei  fully  w.  II,  and  Signor  <  iraxiani, 
w  hi  e  i  !Iaude  Frollo  is  about  as  mysterious  as  his 
Rigoli  tto  oi  his  Nclusko,  are  burdened  with  Ii 
spon  iibility,    but  in    -  -non,    inasmuch  as 

they  do  all  in  their  power    to    induce   pi  ople    to    be- 
lieve that   they  are  in  eai  m    l 

We  must  credit  the  Covent  '  iardi  n  d  re  toi  -   with 
■  '  liturc  tl  c)    h  ivi    h     •  iwi  d    on 

tiie  "  gettin  ;  up  "  ol   t  ■    '  i  might  be  reprc>  ented 

by  the  smallest    im  igii    I   c     mom  i       ThM  hni  e  in- 
■    '  ir  ii  in  the  way  ol    'misc 

and,  re   i  onnot    blame    them 

implaint  is  r1    i    ■  iny  ,  ircumstances, 

:..'n    hi  ii    ■  ■:,    brine    out 

■■■  irk.     Several  i  ..    unknown 

'    Verdi    is    looked    upon    ai    st  do, 
tatoi      S   o  -1    Pet- 
la,  ol  .  ■  otc  is  familiai  here  ;  i  r, 
if  enough  h  !     ird  ol    Verdi    and    his 
school.              m   hing  fresh  is  indispensable,  there  are 
to  -         .    times    bet- 
l      than  S      lor  C  imj  n  a      Such  art  opei  i  as    Esmc- 
■■     nly  be  ridiculed  by  mu  ici   ns  ai  d  connois- 
senrs                     '  inceoi   its   winning  favor  with  the 
■  the  last  degn  e  i  imote 
Awaiting  tlie  next    novelty — Verdi's    1/  ■-  '   !/i— wo 
have  no  mo      to     ly  at  present  about  the  Royal  Ital- 
rtain  deficiencies  allowed  for,  still 
its  own  and    may    still  proudly  claim  to  be  re- 
-  f  the   tirst  lyric  theatres  in  Europe. 
i  lur  next  notice  will    b  i  di  voted   to  some  ai  count  of 
wh  it  has  been  don.-,  up  to  this  time,  at  the   rival    es- 
tablishment at    I  >i  ui  \   Lano  Theatre. 


Mignon  at  Drury  Lane. 

the  "Morning  Post      Julj  7th  ' 
The  perform  mcc  last  night  of  the    opera   of  Mig 
non.  composed   bj   Ambroise  Thomas,  was  the  miisl 
eason,  and  as  LM.  ai  a  success 
as  it  U  pos  ible  to  desire      The  part  of  Mignon  is  one 
Ii  plays  in  an  extra      I  tin!  .  and  unexpci  ted  de- 
gree,   not    only    all   the    known     qualities   of  Mdllc. 
Nilsson  as  an  <  ,  but  sei  ves  to  devel- 

op a  power  hitherto  only  imagined,  hut    now  com- 
■  i       ■  ■;   in  an    intensified   de- 

gree all  the  higher  and   unu  ual   i  bar  tetei  istic;   ol   n 

tragic  genius  ol   i  inl        In   nearly    ev  :r;  part  in 

which  i  e  I    ,:    -    -■  n?on    some    individual 

qualities  have  been  discovered  and  displayed  bv  her, 
performance  has  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent an  improvement  upon  a  previous  one,  and  has 
placi  'I  Mdlle  Nilsson,  as  an  ai  cist,  iipou  the  most 
n  it  is  possible  for  her  to  occupy,  and 
she  has   -!;■.  [)_;;  ictied    th  it    po-ni^n    by   her  thoi      I 

■  ility  In  many  of  the  charactei  -  played  by  her, 
hei  ivond  rful  voi  e  and  style  alone  nrTect  her  hearers; 
but  in  \figi  n  the  voic  ■.  sin  ;ing,  acting,  api  i  .name, 
and  depth  of  pathos  reach  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
all.     '1  he  creates!  homage  was  paid  to  her  last 

by  the  audience,  not  always  by  applause,  hut  in  many 

■  es  '■',  n  silence  that  was  almost  hi  eathless. 
She  w  I  with  the  other  artisi  -  associated 
with  her,  at   the  end  of  each  act,  and  at  the    conclu- 

on  ;  e  appeared  twice  ;  the  second  time  almost 
dragging  the  composer  upon  the  stage  to  share  the 
plaudits  with  her,  which  honor  he  seemed  to  take 
unwillingly,  as  though  he  owed  the  successful  recep- 
tion of  In-  work  to  the  genius  of  the  prima  donna, 
and  was  unwilling  to  le— on  ihc  obligation  he  owed 
her.  But,  great  as  Mdlle  SWsson's  success  was, 
there  were  other  artists  whose  exertion-  were  as  pro- 
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portionate'y  successful.  Madame  Volpini.as  Filiana, 
a  confirmed  coquette,  acted  and  sung  most  splen- 
didly; and  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini,  as  Frcderico, 
made  a  sm  ill  pari  as  completely  interesting  ns  pos- 
sible.    In  the  ballet  or  rather  several  ballets,  which 

form  no    unimportant   portion  of  tl pera,   Mdlle. 

Fiorstti  danced  in  a  manner  which  gave  great  liveli 
ness  to  the  scene  ;  and  as  Oiarno,  the  chief  ol  the 
strolling  performers,  Siirnor  Raguer  deserves  n  word 
of  commendation  for  his  effective  acting  and  singing 
in  ,i  difficult  pari       Signor  Gassier's  Laertes  was  an 

excellent  perforn co  ;  his  appearance  in  the  costume 

of  nn  ancient  Greek  was  the  summit  of  burlesque 
dressing,  The  singing  of  Signor  Bettini  was  very 
pleasing  and  much  nunc  free  and  acceptable  than 
his  acting,  which  was  Mill'  and  unmeaning.  The 
character  which  next  to  that  of  Migron  was  most 
perfectly  studied  and  satisfactorily  rendered  was  M. 
Faure's' Lothario.  Graceful  and  picturesque  in  his 
attitudes,  effective  ami  expressive  in  fai  ial  expression, 
the  part  was,  like  nearly  everything  that  M.  Faure 
undertakes,  finished,  correct,  and  artistic. 

The  chorus  was  very  uood.  and  the  hand,  directed 
by  Signor  Arditi,  performed  their  portion  of  the 
work  in  the  most  perfect  style.  The  opera  has  been 
wi  II  put  on  the  stage,  and  with  some  attention  to 
correctness  of  costume.  It  may  be,  however,  open 
to  doubt  whether  the  zebra  pattern  parasols  were  as 
generally  known  in  the  last  century,  in  which  time 
the  action  is  supposed  to  take  place,  as  their  liberal 
use  in  the  opera  would  lead  the  audience  to  suppose. 
The  scenic  effects  are  in  general  excellent,  and  the 
whole  opera  is  placed  upon  the  stage  in  a  creditable 
manner. 

In  the  scoring  of  the  music  M.  Thomas  rep  at 
many  of  the  effects  already  familiar  ill  his  Hamlet, 
but  as  a  rule  the  ins:rumentation  is  excellent  and 
clever.  There  are  many  lively  and  taking  melodies 
in  the  work,  which  will  make  it  a  perfect  treasure  to 
the  "atrangers"  of  waltzes,  galops,  and  other  dance 
tunes.  The  concerted  music  is  exceedingly  weak, 
hut.  many  of  the  songs  are  beautifully  constructed. 
M.  Thomas  is  as  fashionably  original  as  most  mod- 
em composers,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
opera  which  will  alwavs  lie  pleasing  when  performed 
as  it  was  last  night.  The  story  or  plot  has  been  con- 
siderably varied  from  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister's 
Apprenticeship,  one  character  being  mixed  with  an- 
other in  a  most  wonderful  order,  or  disorder  It  is 
enough  to  .say  that  whether  the  idea  he  taken  as 
Gi  erhe's  or  as  the  free  translation  of  Messrs.  (Jarre 
and  Barbier,  it  makes  a  plot  of  unusual  power  and 
interest,  and  has  inspired  M.  Thomas  to  write  music 
in  the  execution  of  which  last  night  a  combination 
of  genius  was  displayed  which  makes  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  Mignon  a  most  unusual  event  to  chronicle. 


Michael  Kelly. 

This  well-known  singer  and  composer  was  born  at 
Dublin,  1762,  and  died  in  Loudon,  1826.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  wine  merchant  in  Dublin,  and  for 
several  years  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  castle.' 
At  a  very  early  period  young  Kelly  displayed  a  pas- 
sion for  music  ;  and  as  his  father  was  enabled  to  pro- 
cure the  best  masters  for  him,  before  he  had  readied 
his  eleventh  year  he  could  perform  some  of  the  most. 
difficult  sonatas  then  in  fashion  on  the  pianoforte 
Rauzzini,  when  engaged  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin, 
gave  him  some  lessons  in  singing,  and  persuaded  his 
father  to  send  him  to  Naples,  as  the  only  place  i 
his  musical  propensity  would  receive  propel"  cultiva- 
tion. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  accordingly  sent 
there,  with  strong  recommendations  from  several 
persons  of  consequence  in  Ireland  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  then  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Naples.  Sir  William  took  him  under  his  fostering 
care,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  Conservatorio  la  Ma- 
donna della  Loretto,  where  for  some  rime  he  receiv- 
ed instructions  from  the  celebrated  Finetdli.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  also  did  Kelly  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  who 
particularly  noticed  the  young  Irishman.  Having 
had  the  en,  d  fortune  to  meet  Apriili,  the  first  siug- 
irtgmaster  of  his  day,  that  great  artist  being  then 
ni  der  an  i  ngagement  to  visit  Palermo,  offered  to  take 
Kelly  with  him,  and  to  give  him  gratuitous  instrti 
ti.m  while  there.  This  proposal  was,  of  course, 
gratefully  accepted,  and  he  received  Apr, Mi's  valua- 
ble tuition  until  the  end  of  his  engagement  at  the 
theatre  The  Neapolitan's  kindness,  however,  did 
not  terminate  there,  for  he  sent  Kelly  to  Leghorn 
with  the  strong  recommendation  of  being  his  favorite 
pupil.  From  Leghorn  young  Kelly  was  engaged  at 
the  Teatro  Nuovo,  at  Florence,  as  first  tenor  singer. 
Ho  then  visited  Venice  and  several  of  the  principal 
theatres  in  Italy,  in  which  he  performed  with  distin- 
guished sue.  ess.  He  was  next  engaged  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  where  he  was  much  noticed  by  the  Empe- 


ror Joseph  II.  He  had  likewise  the  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with  Mozart,  and  was  one  ol  the 
original  performers  in  his  "Nozze  di  Figaro."  Hav- 
ing obtained  n  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Em- 
peror for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  father  (at  the 
end  of  which  time  ho  was  to  go  hack  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  in  such  favor  that  he  might  luce  end- 
ed his  days  happily),  he  re d  to   England  by  the 

sat pportunity    as    Signora    Siorace.     In    April, 

17S7,  Kelly  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  the  character  id'  Lionel,  in  the  opera 
of  "Lionel  and  Clai  issa  "  Here  he  remained  as  first 
singer  until  he  retired  from  the  stage.  He  was,  be- 
sides, fur  several  years  principal  tenor  singer  ai  the 
Italian  Opera,  where,  he  was  the  stage  manager. 
The  death  of  hi  -  friend  So  phen  Storace,  in  the  year 
1797,  first  induced  Kelly  to  become  a  composer, 
since  which  time  he  composed  or  select,..!  music  for 
.upwards  ol  sixty  pieces  for  the  different  theatres. 
Allan:..;  these  we  may  enumerate  as  among  the  most 
popular,  the  following  :  Castle  Spectre,  1797  ;  Blue 
Beard,  1798;  Of  Age  Tomorrow,  1800;  Love 
Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  1S04  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
18(14;  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly,  1805;  Fortv 
Thieves,  1806;  Adrian  and  Orifla,  1806;  Wood 
Demon,  18U7;  Foundling  of  the  Forest,  1809; 
Nourjahad,  1813,  etc.  It  bos  been  truly  observed 
that  a  joke  of  Sheridan's,  winch  has  been  quoted 
ever  since,  has  unduly  depreciated  Kelly's  services  to 
the  music  of  the  stage.  When  he  embarked  in  trade 
as  a  wine  merchant,  Sheridan  proposed  that  the  in- 
scription above  his  door  should  be,  "Michael  Kelly, 
composer  of  wine  and  importer  of  music."  Kelly, 
though  a  shallow  musician,  had  a  highly  cultivated 
taste  His  own  airs,  though  slight,  are  always  ele- 
gant ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  German 
schools,  not  very  general  among  the  English  musi- 
cians of  his  day,  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  pieces 
with  many  gems  of  foreign  art.  The  popularity, 
therefore,  of  Kelly's  numerous  pieces  had  a  very  fa- 
vorable influence  on  the  taste  of  the  public.  As  a 
singer  Ins  powers  were  by  no  means  great,  but  his 
intelligence,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  stage 
rendered  him  very  u-eful. — London  Choi?-. 


Dickers  Home  at  Gad's  Kill. 

The  spot  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Kent,  and  must 
always  be  remembered  as  the  last  residence  of 
Charles  Dickens.  He  used  to  declare  his  firm  belief 
that  Shakespeare  was  specially  fond  of  Kent,  and 
that  the  poet  chose  Gail's  Hill  and  Rochester  for  the 
scenery  of  his  plays  liom  intimate  personal  knoul- 
edge  of  their  localities.  He  said  he  had  no  manner 
of  doubt  hut  that  one  of  Shakespeare's  haunts  was 
tiie  old  inn  at  Rochester,  and  that  this  conviction 
came  forcibly  upon  him  one  night  as  he  was  walking 
that  way,  and  discovered  Charles's  Wain  ovet  the 
chimney  just  as  Shakespeare  has  described  it,  in 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  carrier  in  King  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth.  There  is  no  prettier  place  than  Gad's 
Hill  in  all  England  for  the  earliest  and  latest  fiowers, 
and  Dickens  chose  it,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  ful- 
ness of  his  fame  and  prosperity,  as  the  home  in 
which  he  most  wished  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
day-.  When  a  boy  he  would  often  pass  the  house 
with  his  father,  and  frequently  said  to  him,  "If  ever 
I  have  a  dwelling  of  my  own,  (iad's  Hill  Flacc  is  the 
house  1  mean  to  buy."  In  that  beautiful  retreat  he 
iias  for  many  yi  ars  b  ten  aci  ustomed  to  welcome  his 
friends,  and  find  relaxation  from  the  crowded  life  of 
London.  On  the  lawn  playing  at  howls,  in  the 
Swiss  summer-house  charmingly  shaded  by  green 
leaves,  he  always  seemed  the  best  part  of  summer, 
beautiful  as  the  season  is  in  the  delightful  region  where 
he  lived.  In  a  letter  written  not  long  ago  to  a  friend 
in  America  he  thus  described  his  home  :  — 

"  Divers  birds  sing  here  all  day,  and  the  night- 
ingales all  night.  The  place  is  lovely,  and  in  pe  i 
order.  I  have  put  five  mirrors  in  the  Swiss  chalet 
(  where  I  write  ),  and  thej  i  fleet  and  refract,  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  the  leaves  that  are  quivering  at  the 
windovt  s,  and  the  great  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  the 
itted  i  iver,  My  room  is  up  among  the  bi  anches 
of  the  trees;  and  the  birds  end  the  butterflies  t\y  in 
and  the  gi  ei  n  branches  shoot  in  at  the  open 
windows,  an,!  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds 
come  and  go  with  the  i  si  of  the  company.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers,  and  indeed  of  everything  that  is 
growin»  tin  miles  ttnd  miles,  is  most  delicious." 

There  he  could  be  most  thoroughly  enjoyed,  for  he 
never  seemed  so  cheerfully  at  home  anywhere  else 
At  his  own  table,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  a  few 

e  sts,  old  acquaintances  from  town. — among  them 
s  metimes  Forster,  Carlyle,  Reade,  Collins,  Layard, 
Maelise,  Stone,  Macready,  Talfourd, — he  was  always 
the  choicest  and  liveliest  companion  lie  was  not 
what  is  called  in  society  a  professed  talker,  but  he  was 
something  fur  better  and  rarer — From  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  August. 


A  Successful  Manager. 

(From  the  New  STorlc  Weekly  Review.) 

A  successful  manager  has  bee,, me  a  somewhat 
mythical  person  in  this  part  of  the  world,  especially 
in  musical  matters.  If  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 
foot  up  the  los  e  caused  the  lasi  three  or  four  years 
by  musical  enterprises,  he  would  find  the  total  to  bea 
sum  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  to  pension  off  a  good 
many  tenors,  prima  donnas,  and  bassos,  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  The  losses  sustained  by  people  who  have 
attempted  but  one  concert  are  already  considerable ; 
but  what  are  these  los  es  compared  with  those  arising 
from  the  vast  undertakings  called  concert  tours  ami 
operatic  performances,  throughout  the  States.  These 
campaigns  have  been  really  the  most  disastrous  on 
record,  and  yet  in  this  deserl  of  smashed  managers 
there  is  the  oasis  of  one  who  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful from  the  beginning  of  his  career  until  the  present 
time.  And'  this  one  is  comparatively  a  stranger 
among  us,  having  been  in  this  country  hut  a  few  years, 
and  by  no  means  enjoying  the  experience  age  can  give. 
But  an  innate  love  of  order,  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  details  of  business,  and  the  talent  of  profiting  by 
circumstances,  has  carried  this  voting  man  over  diffi- 
culties which  have  often  been  stumbling  blocks  to 
more  experienced  managers.  Our  American  read- 
ers will  already  have  guessed  that  we  speak  of  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa.  He  is  really  the  most  successful  musi- 
cal manager  of  the  present  time  in  this  country. 
His  career  as  such  commenced  in  1867,  soon  after 
his  marriage  with  Mdme.  Parepa.  His  fir't  step 
was  giving,  on  his  own  account,  concerts  and  perfor- 
mances of  oratorios,  in  various  States,  which  at  once 
proved  a  decided  success,  artistically  as  well  as  pecu- 
niarily. Then  he  resolved  to  go  to  California  with  a 
complete  Italian  Opera  troupe.  This  was  a  great  un- 
dertaking, as  the  expenses  amounted  to  more  than 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  in  gold,  which  then  had  not 
sunk  quite  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  as 
at  the  present  time.  But  a  well  applied  and  rationally 
supported  energy  will  surmount  greater  obstacles,  as 
the  result  showed  in  this  instance.  The  company 
gave  eighteen  operas,  partly  in  English  and  partly  in 
Italian,  among  which  were  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
"  Robert  le  Di  ihle  "  with  Mr.  Carl  Rossa  as  conduc- 
tor in  every  instance,  in  which  capacitv  he  won  the 
applause  of  competent  judges.  The  pecuniary  harvest 
reaped  by  these  performances  was  not  only  a  golden, 
but  also  a  very  weighty  one,  considering  that  it 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  After 
this  splendid  success.  Mr.  Rosa,  encouraged  by  his 
undaunted  wife,  concluded  to  return  bv  the  overland 
route.  At  that  time  the  blessings  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road were  unknown,  a«id  the  trip  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  included  hardships  to  which  opera  singers 
and  especially  ladies — were  entirely  unused.  But  the 
troupe  bravely  stood  the  test.  It  trnve  concerts  on 
its  way  back,  in  everv  place  which  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity, sang  in  Salt  Lake  City,  to  the  immense  satis- 
faction of  the  Saints  as  well  as  to  its  own,  and  arrived 
at  last  at  Chicago,  where  the  same  unprecedented 
triumphs  awaited  it.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa 
conceived  the  plan  of  organizing  a  concert  troupe  on 
a  gigantic  scale — an  undertaking  which  was  atrain 
crowned  with  the  greatest  success,  until  the  artists 
reached  Baltimore,  when  Mdme.  Hosa  became  ill.  and 
was  confined  to  her  room  for  about  fourteen  weeks. 
As  unfortunate  as  this  incident  was.  it  had  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  affording  a  welcome  repose  and  an 
oppoitunityof  planning  the  formation  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  English  opera  troupe  ever  formed 
either  here  or  in  Europe.  It  is  now  more  than  six 
months  since  this  undertaking  was  first  attempted.  To 
give  an  idea  of  its  magnitude,  we  will  simply  say 
that  the  troupe  consists  of  seventy  two  members,  with 
whom  the  managers  have  been  travelling  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fist  and  West  ;  that  they  carry 
with  them  properties  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  travelling  companies;  that  they  have  with 
t'":i]  all  the  principal  scenery,  including  the  incanta- 
tion sei  i ;e-  item  "Freischiitz'"and  the  market  scenery 
from  ''Martha";  that  they  travel  with  two  baggae-e 
masters  and  a  host  cf  agents.  The  expenses  involved 
in  this  last  enterprise  are,  of  course,  enormous  ;  hut, 
as  thi  money  is  well  laid  our.  the  return  cannot  fail 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  artistic  and  pecuniary  sue 
cess  of  this  last  enterprise  has  surpassed  the  - 
sanguine  expectations.  The  repertoire  embraces 
well  known  operas  hy  English  composers,  some  of 
the  French  and  Italian  school,  and  "Freischiitz." 
"Oberon,"  "Figaro's  Marriage,"  and  "Don  Juan.'' 
s  fact  which,  better  than  anything  else,  shows  the 
ready  will,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  good  fellowship 
of  every  member  of  the  troupe  ;|for  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  tiring  out  operas  of  the  last  mentioned  cali- 
bre, when  the  company  is  one  week  in  one  place  and 
the  next  in  another.  All  these  operas  have  been  giv- 
en with  a  correctness,  finish  of  detail,  and  an  en- 
semble seldom  met  with  in  the  rendering  of  English, 
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or,  in  fact,  any  oilier  opera.  Anil  the  public  has 
appreciated  such  praiseworthy  efforts,  as  may  best  he 
seen  in  the  fact  that,  r'n  Boston  alone,  twenty  per- 
formances yielded  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa  has  not  only  been  the  principal  conductor, 
1 1 lit  also  ilie  soul  of  the  whole  undertaking.  On  his 
shoulders  has  fallen  the  greater  burden  of  the  man- 
agement, and  he  has  displayed  a  fi ight,  a  tai  t,  a 

talent,  and  a  respect  for  the  musical  intelligence  of 
the  American  people,  which  will  readily  explain  his 
extraordinary  success.  Thai  this  success  is  largely 
due  to  the  great  artistic  position  and  popularity  of 
his  wife,  Mdme.  Parepa  Rosa,  is  a  matter  of  course; 

but  we  have   seen  that  the  g lest  singer  will   fail  to 

be  beneficial  to  a  manager,  if  the  Inner  does  not  come 
fully  up  to  the  requirements  imposed  upon  him  in 
this  country. 


Violins  and  their  Manufacture. 

(I'rom  tlie  "  Qalaxy  "  for  August  ) 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  no  creation  of  art  lias 
been  so  little  understood  as  the  violin.  This  won- 
derful instrument  has  always  been  an  enigma  to  the 
musical  world .  That  it  does  not  understand  tho 
language  of  man  is  most  fortunate,  since  thereby  it 
escapes  the  confusion  of  conflicting  opinions.  In  the 
interest  of  art,  I  have  determined  to  publish  th  ■  re 
suits  of  my  long  experience  in  relation  to  this  sub 
jeer. 

It  is  very  generally  known,  that  until  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  tho  old  Italian  masters 
produced  the  best  violins;  and  thai  after  theirp 
the  manufacture  of  tho  instrument  rapidly  decayed. 
Tho  violins  then  made  attained  a  high  price,  and 
at  tins  .lay  air  eagorly  sought  by  all  artists  and  ama 
teurs,  because  it  is  believed  to  he  demon  itrai  I  be 
yond  u  doubt  that  no  violin  can  he  constructed  which 
will  be  found  as  well  adapted  for  solo  performances 
as  those  nt  the  old  Italian  en  ters,  inn!  it  h  i 
used  a  hundred  years  Many  violin  manufacturers 
have  m  vain  endeavored  lo  his  d  dimity. 

At  last   Vuill  uime,  of   Paris,   im  ented    a    i  !.■ 
process  by  which  wood  was  rendered  old,  an. I    for    a 
time  he  created  a  furor  with  his  instruments     Ii  I 
out,  however,  that  alter  a  few  years  his  violins 
rionited,  ami  finally   became   utterly   useless.     This 
failure  established,  it    was  declnv  •  !,  the  imp 
of  making  violins  which  would    prove  ol    real    ■    luc 
before  attaining  a  greal  n  ;e      Tin  i  induci  i  i  do  Bull 
to  have  an  m  trtimcnt  m  ide  ol    '.  TV   old 
ai  first  he    thought    him 

object  ;  Inn  he  a!    .  be  imc   convinced   a:    last,    ha; 
evei  e     new  ly     made    \  iolin     ma  i     ha' 
sound    unless    Con  .. ,,,  Ir.  [    0f    c|,    m;c  ,-        , 
wood. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  worl  1.  I  owca  sr,  I 
"I  making  v  iolins  has  progressed.      Mr.  0      B 
remember  a  violin  wh  eh    was  shown   to  him  in    i  v 
lumbus,  t  lino,  and  his  o]  ing   it 

He  pi inced  it  exci  Hi  ut,  and  held  it  to  lie  an"  old 

instrument  ;  and  when  he  «a,  informed  thai  its 
er  was  Mr.  (i,  orgo  I  iemiindci  ol    \  :>v    i'ork,    he  de- 
clared  that  tho   w 1    must   have    I    ■-     chi  micnlly 

prepared,  because  he  held  ii  to  be  impos  ible  lh  it  a 
new  instrument  should  furnish  so  goo  i  a  tone.  This 
fact  oughl  i,i  teach    Mr   Bull,  I 

I l '  '•'•■  the  powi  r   of  drawing  from   the 

sweetest  sounds,   he   cannot    .  r      th  m    I  i    il      To 

play  a  violin  are,, elm-      to  file    ri 

construct    one   according  to  tho  same   rules,  are    two 
very  different  problems;  therefore  let  en  h  man  stick 
to  Ins  trade.     Nevertheless,  on    mei  ting   him    . 
separation  of  c  ighte&u  years,  I  >  e  Bull,  in  a  com 
we  had  about  violins,  ventun  ,1  to   di  ny  that  I    ■ 

judge  of  musical  hue  in  th. ord 

\  .hi  are  ... i  judgi  "i  a  ■■  olin  tone  "he  said,  "  he 

■■   :         VOU   do   !,..!    |,l.,i    lh         .  ,.;    " 

'I'lns  assertion  shows  that  ev  n  artist      ire  al 
mistaken  in  their  id.  i        I  ha\  e   a   hundred   times  as 
many  opporttitiiti  '-  for  studying    tone,  throu  :h  he  a 
ing  daily  many  differenl    ,  iolin         -    an    artist    who 
heat  s  only  1      own  violin      ind         regards  perform 
i"g  on  the  \  iolin,  1  can  plaj   il  igli  to  test  il  ; 

'ait  lia.i  i-  no  reason  why   1    houhl  he  an   artist    skil- 
l;'l  ei  ougii   to    i  .  ,'.    a     olo      I'    i-  not  thai  k 
skill  which  makes  the  judge  ..I'  tone  oi  the  good  i 

I' aker,  but  the  educated  musical  ear,  which  is  not 

always  to  be  found  among  the  solo  performers;  for 
il  an  artist  cannot  tell  by  its  soun  1  il  a  violin  is  made 
"!  prepared  wood  or  not,  ho  has  nol  begun  to  mas- 
ter the  scie  i<  ■  i  f  musical  tones.  This  h  slii  f  that 
only  players  are  judges  ol  mu  .  .'  :  mes  s  en  :ral 
enough  ;   but  n  I  al   an  ,  i  ror ! 

Expei  ien,  e  has  toughl    m  i    thai    sound    iudgi 
of  tone  and   the  ability    to  play  w  ill  are  rareli 
united  ;  since  ,,-  e  n  '.,,    has  bad    no   opportunities    of 
listening  to  differenl    instruments,    and    has    not   had 
Ins  attention  drawn    to  their   peculiarities,  may,  it  is 
t  u,'.  he  a  good  .  m  never  he  a 


of  their  tone-quality.  For  that  reason  there  are  good 
judges  of  I,  .ne    who,  at   the   same   t  me,  are   neither 

artists  nor  even  ordinary  performers.      Ind 1,  if  solo 

performers  as  a  general  thing  were  good  judges  ,,t 
tone  they  would  not  so  frequently  in  concerts  use 
eble  Italian  violins  and  violoncellos,  which  are 
either  too  old.  or  have  been  rendered  worthless  by 
bungling  workmen  in  whom  they  have  been  intrust- 
ed for  repairs.  In  this  way  many  a  concert  performer 
has  spoiled  his  career :  and  still  most  of  them  are 
satisfied  if  only  they  have  Italian  instruments.  Th,, 
science  ,,l  musical  tones  has  been  my  life  long  study  ; 
without  the  it  would  never  have  been  possible  for 
ia  ■  to  do  whal  1  have  don, — to  construci  violins  for 
tin'  present  and  the  future,  which  have  proved  satis. 
let,,  \  to  the  most  critical  artists;  ami,  when  fa  h 
ioncd  after  the  style  of  the  old  classical  violins,  and 
represented  to  be  of  them,  they  have  drawn 
hearers  expressions  of  delight  .,'  the  fine  quality  of 
their  tones,  which  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
even  though  a  violin  is  of  the  finest  tone,  as  long  a*  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  new,  the  opinion  concern 
ing  it  will  always  I,"  :  "  Th,-  instrument  will  he  as  good 
a-  i1  ,,-"  ..!  Italian  masters  after  ii  has  b  en  played  a 
hundred  years."  By  this  I  have  been  convinced 
that  th.,  prejudice  of  artists  is  the  greatest  obstacle  n> 
the  revi\  al    of   the    violin   mai  i  .■   ..•    mu 

si    ans  have  i    t  always  a  I  i       u        •  :  soun  I 

■   !   .    ■  •■        i    ■  ture  to  critii         i-iolii 
■  i  :  .  ogress    in    r  ■ 
t!  l  '  ■■  ■  Ole  Bull 

declared    lh  u  a   viol  n    i  '    mj  m   k  i,    I      ruse  of   the 

fine  qualiti  of  its  toni  s,   mu  ■  •  have  1 n  c  msti 

nt  el  emi    ill  red  v       I  :  yet  it  is  not  Ii  ird  to 

i  tthai 

■    . 
like  those  of  old  I 
spoiled  throu   h  repairs  I 
When  the  pro  f 

i    i  | 

!     insti  uments     i 

would  the   host    tl 

I  when  the  pi  .     I    a        lure,  the 

■ 
rented 

though  its  toi 

'  ■    ■■ 

:  ■.    ■■       . 

I  will 
1    Itnlian   i  there  arc   i 

of   1 

by   very 

i 

M 
who  stud 

I  vs  thai 

franc, 
■   :  lorn 

[n  Mil   ■  mi :.  whore  mo  •    I  . 

i 

i   : 

!  ■■        ■  '      I 

fortun  itely,  hov 

1    won  from  tho    vc 

rare 
icted    was  pre\ 

re  1. 
is  ight  the  1  I  into 

him   it-  infl  i 
tended  very  muc!     furtbe      by    Vuillaume    of 
Paris,  nanship,  as   lor 

:        i 

of  it   are   I  tion.      Bui 

win  n  he  '  it  a"  m  the  p  n  i  ei   e  idi  i  toward     the 

I    ,  . 

in  tl  lie  showed  a  <  -      ince 

nnot  be 
nsl;  how  witl      t   the       and 

■   vibration     beine  I.      Of 

i  V      laume  spread 
throne  bout  the  v  I  in  d 

les  of 
have  neither  been 

become  ;o      Many  who  possess  his  instruments    will 
now  be  able  I 
wl     h,  tl   nigh  made  bi  a  fan 

Besides  Vuillaume,  there  is  in  Paris  al    pi 
\  iolin  maker  of  rem  •  rho  has 

accomplished  any  thing  extraoi  I  irj  So  other 
viol  ins  thai  J,  ive  been  madi  in  Paris  i  in  be  ,  ompar- 
ed.  iii  point  of  workmanship,  with  those  of  Vuil- 
laume.    lixi ,  pting  those    of  bis    m  tke,    the   insti  a- 


ments  manufactured  in  Mirecourt are  much  finer  than 
than  the  violins  of  Paris,  and  greatly  surpass  them 
in  tone  whenever  they  are  made  of  wood  that  has 
not  been  spoiled  in  preparing. 

The  greatest  progress  in  Germany  has  been  made 
by  Bausch  in  Leipzig,  and  Bott  in  Vierina.  The 
I-  mi  i  shows  great  talent  in  the  construction  of  vio- 
lins, but  -till  more  in  the  manufacture  ol  hows,  in 
which,  as  a  skilful  artist,  he  bus  as  yet  shown  him- 
self unsurpassable.  The'inusical  world  is  under  deep 
obligations  to  him,  because  he  has  spread  the  infiu 
,  in, ,,il  his  school  throughjout  all  Saxony,  so  thai 
[lent  bows  are  now  made  there;  ■  is  Ins  sys- 
tem alone  followed,  but  also  that  of  Vuillaume,  al- 
though ilc  it  imitation  of  the  Touri  hows,  from  their 
being  unable  to  give  the  requisite  shape  to  the  head-, 
has  a  ii  been  very  successful. 

It  might  be  worth    while   in  recommend  that   the 
nuts  ut  violin  and    \  ioloncello   bows    b  i    consti  in  ted 
after  Vuillaume's  style,  he  rounded  like  his,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  -nine  run  or  course,  this  being  a  great 
i 
Ast.,:   Bott's  violins,  they  are  tat,  ful  and  elegant, 

and  ii  hi  -t  in  'ted  in  full    ac iai with  the  classical 

im,  h  is  Bott  is  well  versed  in  the  science  of  musi- 
cal ton. 

Many  may  now    be    interested    in    hearing    some- 

■ t  .   :m  ,■  ,,l  the  violin 

n  n,'  I  old  Italian  ma      ■    .  since   nol    a  lew 

Ictely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  rn  irits  ol   I 

t        i    owing  ■  imp!}  to  the   fuel  that 

m  im,  a  'im  a  ai  quired  the  technical 

ion    bin  enables  him  to  tell    wh  il    outline  and 

whai  swell  i  will  prod  I      red    qu  ility    of   :<  n  >, 

oi-ei  '  were    ill   a 

is   ol    every 
■   ire    ■  me  i1  at  have  been 
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For  solo  performances  they  are  far   preferable  to  his 
smaller  instruments. 

Although  each  of  these  masters  constructed  violins 
of  different  models,  still  each  ono's  products  can  be 
recognized  by  certain  characteristics  impressed  there- 
on. That  wo  find  so  great  a  variety  is  a  proof  of 
their  endeavors  to  bring  their  work  to  perfection  ;  by 
this  means  they  have  saved  the  trouble  of  searching 
and  experimenting  to  those  who  desire  to  ascertain 
what  shape  and  carve  will  produce  a  required  quality 
of  tone. 

Many  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  violin  the  determination  ot  the  quality  of 
tono  to  be  produced  is  impossible,  and  that  the  result 
must  be  purely  accidental.  This  is  perhaps  true  as 
n  general  thing,  since  most  violin-makers  understand 
their  business  no  better  than  a  carpenter  would  ;  for 
to  construct  a  violin  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
one  must  have  enjoyed  a  thorough  technical  educa- 
tion. He  who  has  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge 
knows  from  what  the  various  shades  of  60und  arise, 
and  how  they  can  be  produced. 

To  the  repairer  especially  is  this  knowledge  most 
indispensable,  since  he  is  intrusted  with  the  most 
valuable  instruments  ;  but  unfortunately  the  thought- 
less manner  in  which  persons  who  own  such  instru- 
ments frequently  give  them  into  the  hands  of  patch- 
ers  and  fiddle  makers  is  truly  to  be  deplored.  It 
shows,  however,  what  a  lack  of  judgment  there  is  in 
these  matters.  By  such  botchers  most  of  the  Italian 
instruments  have  been  ruined,  people  being  usually 
of  the  opinion  that  if  a  workman  makes  a  neat  job  of 
what  is  given  him,  and  knows  well  how  to  use  the 
chisel,  file  and  sandpaper,  he  is  perfectly  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  such  an  instrument;  but  that  is  just 
where  lack  of  knowledge  becomes  apparent.  The 
man  usually  does  more  injury  to  the  instrument  with 
his  neat  work  in  a  single  half  hour  than  one  would 
suppose  possihle. 

It  does  no  harm  to  make  had  violins,  but  bad  re- 
pairing ruins  instruments  that  masters  have  created. 
A  violin-maker  who  cannot  construct  excellent  vio- 
lins himself  cannot  be  a  good  repairer.  It  seems, 
however,  that  all  things  in  nature  are  so  wisely  or- 
dered as  to  allow  also  the  little-gifted  and  the  little 
learned  to  enjov  their  life  ;  that  is,  they  enjoy  it 
through  the  sacrifices  that  by  mistake  are  put  in  their 
power. 

This  is  a  plain  and  simple  exposition  of  the  violin 
manufacture  and  the  science  of  musical  tones.  To 
those  who  disagree  with  the  views  herein  expressed 
we  recommend  further  study  of  the  subject,  believing 
confidently  that  their  experience  will  in  the  end  bear 
out  that  of  the  writer. 

Georgk  Gemuender. 
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Richard  Wagner. 

Our  friend  of  the  London  Musical  World 
wonders  that  we  waste  our  time  in  the  translation 
of  some  passages  from  "that  miserable  piece  of 
egtiost  ical  coxcombry  and  absolute  nonsense,  the 
pamphlet  called  Ueber  dus  Dirigiren,"  and  asks: 
"What,  in  the  name  of  Music,  does, any  sensible 
American  care  about  such  stuff?"  Pray  do  not 
be  alarmed;  we  never  dreamed  of  undertaking 
to  translate  the  whole  woik,  or  even  the  larger 
part  of  it;  that  would  indeed  be  a  thankless  and 
a  dreary  task.  But  we  have  given  a  few  of  the 
opening  chapters  by  way  of  specimens  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  because,  with 
all  their  egotism,  they  do  contain  some  good  hints 
about  flie  matter  of  conducting  an  orchestra. 
With  the  same  view,  we  may  make  a  few  more 
extracts,  referring  meanwhile  to  Ferdinand  Hil- 
ler's  pungent  criticism,  which  we  have  copied  at 
the  same  time,  for  an  apercu  of  the  general  drift 
and  spirit  of  the  whole. 

While  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  by 
Wagner's  theories,  nor  partial  to  his  music,  we 
have  endeavored  so  far  as  possible  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. So,  when  we  can  conveniently,  we  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  Often  enough  before — per- 
haps too  early  for  our  present  audience — we  havi 


expressed  our  distrust  of  his  principles,  our  dis- 
trust for  his  practice,  and  have  given  our  reasons. 
Lately,  during  the  year  past,  we  have  allowed 
his  admirers  to  speak  pretty  freely  and  fully  in 
Our  columns;  giving  place  for  instance  to  the 
long  and  glowing  article  about  him  from  the 
Revue  de  deux  Mondes,  as  well  as  to  the  letters  of 
a  young  friend  whose  face  is  set  toward  "the  Fu- 
ture." Soon  we  propose  to  translate  some  of 
what  we  consider  the  sounder  criticisms  of  the 
best  German  writers  upon  music,  such  as  the  tal- 
lented  Otto  Jahn.  Meanwhile  we  go  back  to 
our  own  first  honest  endeavors  to  get  at  the 
truth,  and  hereby  resume  the  thread. 

We  attempted  years  ago  to  give  our  readers  an 
outline  of  Wagner's  theory  of  Operatic  composi- 
tion, as  developed  in  the  three  volumes  of  his 
book,  entitled  "Opera  and  Drama."  We  stated 
his  fundamental  criticism  upon  the  Opera  as  hith- 
erto existing :  to  wit,  that  the  mistake  has  lain 
in  the  endeavor  to  construct  it  on  the  basis  of  ab- 
solute music,  making  music  the  end  instead  of 
the  means ;  whereas  the  only  true  lyric  drama, 
hitherto  never  realized,  can  spring  only  from  the 
marriage  of  poetry  and  music.  In  his  own  ope- 
ras, his  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin,  he  thinks  to 
have  emancipated  the  poet  from  that  completely 
menial  relation  in  which  he  has  stood  to^the  mu- 
sician, merely  furnishing  the  latter  with  some 
slight  verbal  text  for  the  forms  in  which  he 
chooses  to  compose,  as  recitative,  arias,  ensembles, 
chorus,  ballet,  &c- — and  thus  producing  texts  or 
libretti  of  the  most  empty,  trivial  character. 
Here  is  a  double  slavery  ;  the  composer  cuts  his 
music  to  the  fashionable  patterns  required  by  the 
singers  for  the  display  of  their  voices  and  lours  de 
force  ;  while  the  poet  writes  to  order  for  the 
composer.  In  the  drama  according  to  Wagner, 
the  music  is  nothing  but  the  art  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  furnished  by  the  poem. 

His  whole  thinking  on  the  subject  seems  to 
have  fallen  under  the  control  of  an  ingenious 
simile.  He  makes  Poetry  the  masculine  and  Mu- 
sic the  feminine  element  of  expression.  lie  de- 
nies to  Music  any  power  of  independent  produc- 
tion; and  considers  all  the  efforts  of  absolute,  or 
purely  instrumental,  music  as  doomed  to  everlast- 
ing impotence,  as  so  much  barren  yearning  for 
delivery.  This  he  thinks  to  be  the  characteristic 
of  all  our  modern  instrumental  music,  in  sympho- 
ny, and  overture,  and  chamber  music.  Instru- 
mental music  exhausts  itself  in  a  vain  struggle 
after  definite  expression.  In  confirmation  of 
which  criticism,  he  points  to  the  Ninth  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  the  last  word  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, from  its  genius  par  excetlt  nee.  After  striving 
in  vain  for  utterance  through  the  orchestra,  until 
the  instruments  themselves  do  all  but  speak  in 
human  recitative,  he  suddenly  bursts  the  bonds 
and  calls  in  words,  the  "Hymn  to  Joy"  of  Schil- 
ler. And  that  bold  act,  thinks  Wagner,  marks 
the  transition  from  the  music  of  the  past  to  the 
music  of  the  future,  from  music  pure,  and  barren, 
to  music  in  its  true  and  fruitful  function  as  co- 
factor  with  Poetry  in  the  living  and  perfect 
Drama.  Music,  according  to  him,  can  only  bear, 
it  cannot  generate  ;  the  generating  power  is  ex- 
traneous to  it  and  resides  only  in  the  poet. 

We  perhaps  wrong  his  thought  in  this  bald 
statement,  divesting  it  of  all  that  wealth  of  inge- 
nious and  happy  illustration  with  which  he  devel- 
ops it.  But  we.  believe  we  give  the  kernel  of  the 
thought.     Richard  Wagner  is  himself  both  poet 


and  musician,  alike,  an  adept  at  both  arts ;  he 
has  carefully  prepared  his  own  librettos  ;  and  it 
must  be  a  satisfaction  for  once  to  have  librettos 
which,  when  only  read,  amount  to  real  poems. 
His  practice,  too,  in  this  double  character  of 
poet-composer,  may  be  better  than  his  theory. 
Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser  may  be  works  of  ge- 
nius ;— genius  enough  to  save  them  from  the  con- 
sequences  of  the  worst  preconceived  theory  of 
composition.  But  we  must  say,  this  theory  hard- 
ly chimes  with  musical  experience.  We  do  ont 
think  that  any  true  music-lover,  who  has  had  per 
eonal  experience  of  the  power  with  which  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies  address  the  deeper  instincts 
of  the  soul,  would  willingly  exchange  them  for 
any  amount  of  the  best  poetry  skilfully  set  to 
Recitative.  We  do  not  think  it  will  be  owned, 
bv  true  music-lovers,  that  instruments  have  failed, 
in  those  instances,  to  convey  some  meaning  ;  that 
those  Adagios  and  Scherzos  are  not  bond  fide  live 
creations,  real  deliveries  of  divine  brain-children, 
or  that  they  convey  to  you  no  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  tone-artist's  inmost  life  and  purpose. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  true  to  history  that  instrumental 
or  pure  music  exhausts  itself  in  a  vain  effort  and 
is  on  the  decline.  On  the  contrary,  the  age  runs 
into  instrumental  music  ;  no  music  has  such  pow- 
er over  a  community  at  all  musically  cultivated, 
as  that  in  the  grand  orchestral  forms;  and  it  is 
matter  of  almost  universal  experience,  that  as  we 
grow  more  musical  the  love  for  instrumental  mu- 
sic gains  upon,  sometimes  outlives  the  love  for 
vocal.  Music  may  correspond  to  the  feminine 
principle  : — so  far  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Wag- 
ner's analogy.  But  what  is  the  feminine  princi- 
ple in  the  soul  ?  It  is  Feeling,  Sentiment,  as 
contrasted  with  the  colder  masculine  principle  of 
Intellect  or  Reason.  Words  are  the  language  of 
the  intellect,  tones  are  the  language  of  the  heart. 
Love  and  Wisdom,  (no  one  disputes  the  axiom  of 
the  Swedish  seer  in  this)  are  the  feminine  and 
masculine  principle  in  the  universe.  But  Love 
is  first,  before  and  deeper  than  Wisdom.  And 
so  the  poet  says  : 

"Thought  is  deeper  than  alt  speech, 
Feeliug  deeper  than  all  thought,1'  &c. 

It  is  this  Feeling,  this  something  deeper  in  us 
than  words  can  utter,  or  than  can  ever  take  the 
definite  forms  of  thonght,  that  seeks  its  utterance 
in  music  as  its  only  natural  language.  It  is  this 
that  necessitates  the  art  of  music  in  the  life  of 
man.  The  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
never  had  existed  but  for  these  experiences  in 
human  souls  of  something  deeper,  finer,  more 
essential  than  words  were  ever  framed  to  utter. 
Vague  are  they  ?  But  the  very  definiteness  of 
words  perverts  their  sense  and  puts  their  heaven- 
ly influence  to  flight.  Why  do  our  deeper  moods 
love  silence  ?  Music  is  but  the  audible  breath  of 
such  full  silence.  Hence  there  may  be,  there 
should  be  profound  moral  and  spiritual  culture  in 
listening  sympathetically  to  great  instrumental 
music.  You  want  no  words  ;  you  do  not  ask  a 
literal  meaning;  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  is  somehow  wondrously  in  harmony  with 
deeper  depths  than  you  were  perhaps  aware  of 
in  your  spirit.  No,  Herr  Wagner  !  the  great 
tone-poet  does  not  need  the  word-poet  to  impreg- 
nate his  creative  genius,  or  to  furnish  him  the 
wherewithal  to  express  himself.  Pure  music  is  a 
very  subtle,  perfect  medium  of  expression.  Its 
fluid,  universal  language  conveys  the  deep  and 
universal  sentiments,  the  sense  of  the  Infinite,  the 
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spiritual  part  of  us,  in  which  we  arc  all  most 
deeply  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  source 
of  all,  as  words  with  their  limitations  and  distinc- 
tions never  can  do.  No  human  being,  not  even 
Coleridge,  or  Goethe,  or  Shakespeare,  lives  more 
fully  revealed,  expressed,  communicated  to  man- 
kind, than  Beethoven,  the  meaning  of  whose  life 
and  character  (lowed  almost  wholly  into  instru- 
mental music. 

Those  symphonies  may  not  lie  rendered  into  words; 
yet  wdio  that  loves  tlicm  deeply  does  not  feel  that  ho 
knows  Beethoven  '  Dumb  otherwise,  ns  he  was  deaf, 
almost,  yet  what  great  soul  has  succeeded  better  in 
making  himself  underst 1  '  And  should  the  Cho- 
ral Symphony  heroine  universally  recognized  as  the, 
greatest,  will  that  he  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
Symphonies  1  shall  we  hive  the  Fifth  anil  the 
Seventh  and  the  "Pastoral"  /ess,  that  we  love  the  last 
one?»oi's1  Did  the  orchestra  in  that  one  outburst 
into  human  speech  yield  up  its  soul  forever,  and  pro 
nnunee  pure  instrumental  music  henceforth  obsolute  ! 
The  musical  genins  of  mankind  says  no;  it  plunges 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  instru- 
mental music,  because  it  lias  more  to  utter  than  words 
and  voices  enn  convey.  It  remains  to  see  whether 
the  zest  of  symphonies  nnd  overtures  n'l't  quartets 
will  sicken  under  the  new  charm  of  the  interminable 
Wagner  recitative,  shaped  to  the  mould  of  cunningly 
contrived  alliterative  verses,  borrowing  from  them  its 
only  melody  or  rhythm,  and  formodulation  knowing 
no  kev-noto,  hut  swimming  ambiguously  in  all  keys 
at  once. 

Tint  we  anticipate.  We  must  see  how  Wagner 
theoretically  arrives  at  and  justifies  these  peculiari- 
ties of  style,  or  rather  of  musical  structure  The 
generative  power  of  the  poet,  he  suvs,  manifests  it 
self  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  melodies.  Not  that  he 
supplies  the  melodies  ready  made  lo  ihe  musician's 
hand.  He  says  repeatedly,  to  he  sure,  that  the  mel- 
ody is  already  implied  in  the  versification  of  the 
poem  ;  hut  then  he  explains  this  hi  mean  that  the 
poet  in  his  verse  gives  the  musician  the  fructifying 
seeds ;  "the  fruit  is  matured  and  moulded  by  the 
musician  according  to  his  own  individual  means  " 
"The  risings  and  fallings  of  the  melody  must  eon 
form  to  the  risings  and  fallings  of  the  verso  ;  ihemu 
sical  time  or  measure  is  governed  by  the  expression 
designed  by  the  poet ;  and  the  musical  modulation 
ht-iiiL's  nut  ns  clearly  as  possible  the  bond  of  relation- 
ship between  the  sim.de  tones  or  keys  of  feeling,  which 
the  poet  could  only  indicate  to    a    limited    extent   by 

means  of  alliteration."     As  an  instant f  a  melody 

thus  springing  immediately  out  of  the  word-verse,  he 
cites  the  manner  in  which  Beethoven  in  his  Ninth 
Symphony  has  set  the  words.-  "Seid  umschlungen, 
Millionen,  &e.  ('Mingle  in  embrace,  ye  millions"). 
In  Lohengrin  all  the  melodies  ate  made  upon  this 
principle. 

Wngner  proclaims  a  sort  of  revolution  in  the 
sphere  of  Modulation.  Hitherto  it  has  been  suppos- 
ed essential  to  any  unity  in  a  piece  of  music,  that  all 
ita  harmonies  should  pivot  as  it  wire  upon  one  pre- 
vailing key  :  that  the  deviations  therefrom  should 
keep  as  much  as  possible  within  the  m  ct  related 
kevs,  as  those  of  the  Dominant  and  Subdominnnt,  Re' 
lative  Major  and  Minpr,  and  to  forth;  and  that, 
however  exclusive  or  centrifugal  the  movement, 
everything  in  it  should  still  gravitate  hack  to  the 
central  key  note  and  starting  ]  oinl  A  certain  fami- 
ly affinity  of  keys,  with  only  exceptional  intermar- 
riages "I  now  and  then  a  I. ranch    inl •  motet  I  !<  e, 

has  been  an  cs  cntial  law  of  all  good  music  War- 
ner throws  down  the  barriers  of  tin-  patriarchal  ^\<- 
tern  of    modulation,   as    ho    rails    it.       lie    wants    the 

whole  range  of  keys:  these  an-  to  the  musician 
what  the  vowel,  and  consonants  arc  to  the  poi  t.  who 
intimates  affinities  and    contrast!   of  feeling  by  allil 

ei. .ii  .it  :  and  the  musician  has  to  showthe  ground- 


relationship  of  all  the  keys  of  feeling.  Thus  Wag- 
ner makes  a  formal  declaration  of  independence 
against  the  patriarchal  regime  ;  "  All  keys  are  equal, 
and  essentially  related  ;  the  privileges  of  tone-fami- 
lies an-  abolished."     In  his  Lohengrin  he  has  practiced 

ac< lingly.     All  wdio  have  heard  that  opera   admit 

that  *'  In-  has  fully  succeeded  in  abolishing  all  indi- 
viduality of  keys  ;  —  F  sharp  minor  sounds  like  G  mi- 
nor, and  t  i  mini  ii  like  ( '  sharp  minor  ;  he  carries  you 
from  D  major  to  G  major,  through  Aflat  minor; 
the  mixture  of  the  tri  chords  ol  B  flat,  (1  flat  and  A 
is  a  very  common  modulation  with  him  ;  in  short  he 
actually  allows  us  to  hear  nothing  hut  the  monoton- 
ous "  ground  t  elation  slop  of  all  keys 

A  striving  towards  a  similar  result  is  truly  said  to 
characterize  the  music  of  our  tunc  Composers  like 
Schubert,  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Robert  Franz 
seem  to  chafe  against  the  limits  of  out  diatonic  scale 

ami  the  t Inlation  it  prescribes;  they  blend  the    dif 

leiem  keys  together,  as  it  to  mak i  one  more  rich 

and  universal.  Hut  Wagner  was  the  first  to  raise 
thi  to  a  principle  Having  to  bridgd  hi-  way  so 
often  in  the  shortest  mannci  from  one  <■.  another  of  all 
twenty  four  kevs,  he  n  ttm  illy  lias  ro  mi  to  pet 
pctual  employment  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh,  which  is  the  transitional  element  par  excel 
lence  in  harmony,  binding  the  most  heterogenrous 
kevs  together.  Lohengrin  is  full  of  Diminished  Si  . 
etiths,  accompanying  the  recitative;  indeed  il  is 
said  there  is  a  seme  in  it,  occupying  sixteen  paces  in 
the  piano  forte  arrangt  ment,  where  yon  hear  absolute 
ly  nothing  but  diminished  sevenths.  It  must  belike 
tosMUL'  on  the  iestle-s  sea  ol  harmony  without  course 

or  compass. 

Car!  Rosa  --An  article  which  we  copy  on  an 
other  page  presents  tin-  well  known  artist,  one  ol 
Huston's  favorites,  m  tie-  character  of  "A  Si 
fid  Manager,"  giving  him  due  praise  <  'ertainly  il 
was  in  unite  another  character  that  he  fust  warn  our 
sympathies  When  the  blushing,  modest,  thoroughly 
German  looking  youth,  resembling  tin-  young  Mo 
•  o',  as  so  main'  fancied,  drew  his  how  before  an  au- 
dience in  the  Music  Hall,  in  the  first  of  the  1' 
concerts,  the  impression  made  was  purely  that  of  an 
ingenuous,  sincere,  and  genial  votary  of  Music,  one 
dedicated  to  An  for  Art's  sake.  The  sweet,  true 
tones  of  his  instrument,  and  his  manly  style,  marked 
linn  as  a  violinist  of  a  noble  school,  one  who  had 
not  known  Joachim  in  vain.  And  this  impression 
was  confirmed  in  the  verv  first  of  the  Harvard  Sym 
phony  Concerts,  to  which  Carl  Rosa  hut  new  interest 
hv  his  ime  rendering   of   Mendelssohn's    Violin  Con- 

and    the    (  baconne      I    Bach      This    '.*  . 

young  artist's  fro    will  offering  to  the  first  found 
a  permanent  series  ol'  good  concerts  m  this  city,  and 
to  that  good  act  we  are  in  parr  indebted  for  then  sue 
eess  that  dated  ti "iii  thai  moment. 

But  there  is  not    necessarily  any  inconsistency 
twecn  the  two  characters.   It'  t  !ar]  Rosa,  upon  in  in  \ 
ing  Parcpa,  entered    on  a  new    and    strange    career, 
sharing  the  more  enterprising   and  exciting  fori 
of  a  famous  prima  <1  nina,  and  finally  becoming    her 
conductor  and  her  manager.it    does  nol   follow  that 
the  artist  -pint  was  extinguished  in  him.    Developing 
a  new  talent   he  has  not  renounced    his  finer  nature; 
on  the  contrary  his  enthusiasm  for  what  is  pure-'  and 
highest  in  Art  still  hum-  undimmed,  as  all  who  know 

lillll    well   call   testify.      And    in   this    new    -phele   has  |,e 

not  shown  it  hv-  the  triumphant  zeal  and  t  nerg)  with 
which  he  has  brought  ait  English  Opera  Company  to 
such  good  performance  of  works  like  the  "Marriage 
of  Figaro,"  "Oberon,"  and  "Don  Juan  "  ' 

Rosa  i-  young  Born  in  Ha'mfiurg,  March  22, 
18-12,  lie  begun  the  study  of  the  violin  when  la-  was 
-ix  \ears  old.  Lindenau  was  his  lu-t  tea  her.  He 
made  bis  first  appearance  in  public  in  IS50,  at  the 
age  of  eight,  playing  a  ton-  rtino  by  Jausa  From 
that  tunc  the  hoy  played  frequently  in  concerts; 
went  on  a  concert  tour  to  Scotland  in  1854,  and  i 
tinned  there  three  successive  seasons.  In  1858  he 
went  t"  the  Conservatory  at  Leipzig,  where  for  about 
three  years  he  studied  the  violin  under  David  and 
Dreys't'hock,  Counterpoint  under  Hauptmann  nnd 
Kiehter,  &e.  lie  wa-a  favorite  with  students  and 
proftssors,  and  it  was  always  a  point  of  interest  to 
hear  him  in  the  Abendunlerhaltnngon  (oi  evening 
musieal  '  ntertainments).  There  we  rcmemher  meet 
ing   him  in  the  Spring  of  'ill  at  the  hospitable  bouse 

ol   Moscheles,    and    with   what    interest   ! vidently 

was  regarded.  From  Leipzig  he  weni  to  Berlin  to 
complete  bis  general  cdui  ation,  a-  the  phrase  is,  and 
heard  lectures  at  the  University  I'hence,  in  ihe 
same  year,  to  Paris,  ha  further  study  of  hi-  instru- 
ment at   the  i  lonsei  vat :  .   and  in  lb  at  t  ity  he  gave 

several  com  erts,  followed,  the  next  year, by  a  c I 


tour  through  Germany  and  Denmark.  He  was  called 
in  '62  to  Hamburg  as  Concertmeister  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  remained  there  two  years,  during 
which  time  tie  cave  concerts  of  Chamber  mnsic,  in 
connection  with    the  singer  Stockhausen  ;    Madame 

Sehun u,   Brahms,    and  other  noted  aitists  some. 

tunes  taking  part.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  Loudon 
he  enjoyed  tin'  intimacy  of  the  great  violinist  Joachim, 

ia  whom  he  had  the  hist  of  model-.  It  was  in  1865 
that  ho  went  to  London  for  the  season,  and  there 
played  in  a  conceit  where  Man-  Parcpa  sane.  With 
lier  he  was  engaged  by  Mr  Buteman  for  the  Concert 
tour  in  America,  which  led  to  their  return  here, 
their  happy  union  by  tne  most  intimate  ol  all  ties, 
and  their  identification  of  themselves  ever  since,  anil 
we  tni-t  for  many  years  to  come,  with  this  country  ; 
ha-  Rosa  has  taken  the  tit-t  steps  to  become  natural- 
ized as  an  American  citizen  They  nre  now  seeking 
summer  re-t  in  England.  Should  thev  in  the  aut- 
umn essay  English  opera  there  too  before  returning 
to  us  iii  the  winter,  we  doubt  not  they  wail  meet  with 
warm  reception. 


M  i en  v  i  i  K't  i  i  \  —The  sketch  of  this  clever  mu- 
sical Irishman,  who  knew  Mi  zrrt.  which  we  copy  on 
another  page,  strangely  omits  to  mention  that  very 
mi  resting  hook  of  "  Reminiscences,"  which  he  pub- 
1  in  his  Inter  days,  and  which  was  even  reprint- 
ed in  1 1  n  i  iv  many  pears  Hgo.  t  opies  aie  rare, 
hut  it  is  well  worth  real.: 

-a  ia  -vi-en  OP  Mi  .      o    Is    prtucTlojr.      Mr.    .latins    Kirhherg 
1   .     Iieon  appointed  by  The  Sr I  linnrd  Supervisor   "t    Mush 

I     nf  riirtiAn   in   the   I'll  I. lie  SftM.el-   i  f  Rosron,  .'in, I  i.   to  ron- 
rluet     'tie   O-neliine    el     that     branch     pcrsonnllv     in     tie     lie.li 

[lis  term  of  service  will  commence  at   r lie   beirimung 

r.f  llie  rev'    school     *e,r     s,.,a,  ,,,  i,,.r     I    ,     .Mi,|     >M.     .,|,rv     Ins 

I  ...ii  foe  I  lit  $  -'in  I  a  year.  The  elite, .  has  lippn  newly  nrenfed 
Hi,,  place  could  '.<>t  bo  fille.i  by  a  more  worthy  incumbent 
than  Mr   Eichberg. 


Our  Singers  Abroad. 

Mia  ('  \  Barry  The  Florentine  journal 
V Italic,  of  June  28  has  the  following  account  of  the 
perf  rmani  e  of  Rossini's  M  iss,  in  which  our  towns- 
woman  bore  a  distinguished  part. 

"The  Philharmonic  Hall  which  now  covers  the 
pot  where  once  stood  the  gloomy  prison  of  the 
was  tilled  on  Fridav  last  wilb  the  new  and 
masterly  harmonics  of  the  Jfessi  Solennelle  of  Hossini 
We  listened  religiouslv  to  lids  religious  music,  and 
many  times  felt  ourselves  transported  to  a  divine  and 
supernatural  world 

"Religious  music  is  verv  difficult  —  because  it  is 
for  the  masters  themselves  verv  difficult  lo  distinguish 
the  limit  which  separates  the  sacred  from  the  pro- 
fane  ;  hut  Rossini,  in  the  Messe  Solennelle,  appears  to 
have  traced  very  clearly  the  exact  limits  ;  it  is  there- 
■  ri  truly  a  religious  music,  destined  to  rai-e  sou's 
to  a  contemplation  of  eternal  truths.  The  various 
es  ue  nor  all  stamped  with  the  same  grandeur  of 
character,  hut  it  is  true  of  them  that  thee  are  far 
removed  from  things  terrestrial,  and  make  ns  to  for 
eer  profnne  music 

"The    chorus    Cum  Sancto   is    something    su'dime 

and  superhuman  ;   the  concord  is  so  perfect,  the  notes 

en-,  tin-    harmony    so    majestic    that    no  one 

:  es  i!e  influence  of  this  music,  which  speaks  to 

the  heart  even    more    than  to    the  soul.     The  chorns 

singers  ivc reeted  with  such  enthusiastic    aj  plause 

t'"lt   they   had     to   rele-at   this     piece  ;    hut.   one   i-    mole 

deeply  moved  by  the  Sanctus  and  Benedictits  <  Ine 
do-'-  not  lose  these  harmonies  which  conduct  the  soul 
by  a  sublime  ascent  nil  within  the  infinite  spheres. 
Here  it  is  not  enthusiasm  alone—  it  o  an  abandon  in 
which  the  heart  is  buried.  The  Qui  tullis  and  Agnus 
I >, i  pleased  us  very  much  ;  they  were  certainly  very 
remarkable,  hut  somewhat  eclipsed  hv  tie-  sublimity 
of  the  preceding  pieces  one  has  just  listened  in 

"Mme  Barry  and  Man'  Albertini  Han-  a  oh'  inter- 
preted their  rote  with  great  dignity  ami  grandeur, 
ami  the  <  Irchestra,  directed  hv  M  Main-Mini  sustained 
itself  nobly  through  the  difficult  task. 

"We  must  praise  the  initiatory  step  of  the  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  wish  to  raise  up  the 
love  of  the  great    wanks,  ami    the  aesthetic  sentiment 

et     t'n'   Alt,     1 euig     thereby     the     i  III  IIH  'I  till     Haill'S 

i   whicll  are  the  glory  of  oar  country. 
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"The  Messe  will  he  repeated  Wednesday,  the  29th. 
This  repetition  of  a  mosl  ftdniirable  work  will  satisfy 
the  curiosity  oi  those  persons  who  could  not  attend 
the  performance  on  Friday  last." 

And  the  following  naive  extracl  from  a  private 
letter  IVom  n  young  American  in  Florence  appears 
in  the  Transcript : 

"Hut  I  must  tell  you  about  Mrs.  Barry.  She  is 
settinu  the  Italians  crazy  with  her  beautiful  voice, 
Vannuremi  (the  teacher)  pronounces  her  a  great 
master  of  music,  mid  I  rlouhl  if  there  is  much  for  her 
to  h  am.  Yesterday  she  made  her  debut  in  the 
Philharmonic  Hall  in  this  city,  in  Ro-sini's  'Messe 
Rolennelle,'  and  parried  the  day.  Von  know  the 
Italians  air  vrrv  demoiisi rat i ve.  and  if  they  like  you, 
will  show  it  to  the  utmost;  and  if  you  are  disliked, 
they  always  hiss.  But  there  was  no  end  to  the 
'/Jraras,'  \l//s,'  and  general  applause;  and  it  ended 
in  ti.eir  ^ivinj;'  her  the  mosl  gorgeous  bouquet  I  ever 
saw,  li  measured  two  yards  in  circumference,  with 
the  initials  '0.  A.  B  '  on  it,  mid  e  ich  of  these  letters 
was  si  >i  inches  iii  length,  formed  of  white  pinks  on 
a  scarlet  centre  of  the  same  flowers,  surrounded  with 
a  horder  of  Cape  jessamines  as  lar^e  as  our  roses, 
and  as  -irunjiv  unil  as  delicately  perfumed  as  tuhe 
roses.  The  Italians  speak  of  her  affectionately  as  "II 
Americana  Contralto.'  Not  many  Boston  musicians 
can  sav  that  they  nave  suiiLr  in  lie  presence  of  royal- 
ty, and  have  had  a  prince  and  his  wife  so  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  one  as  rhev  were  with  her(l)  The  Prinee 
and  Princess  are  «£Oin£  to  call  on  her  some  dav  at 
two  o'clock,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  yreat  honor." 

The  Paris  American  Register  says  : 

"Miss  Minnie  Hauck,  the  American  artiste  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  columns,  has 
heen  -raining  repeated  and  brilliant  success  before 
critical  and  appreciative  audiences  in  Vienna.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  the 
role  of  M  iruueiite  in  Gounod's  'Faust.'  Her  youth, 
her  graceful  acting,  added  to  the  extreme  power  and 
richness  uf  her  voice,  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  the  entire  house  and  confirmed  the  opinion  we  had 
already  formed,  that  her  artistic  career  is  certain  to 
be  a  series  of  successes.  The  clearness  of  her  low 
notes  surprises  and  captivate,  the  hearers,  The 
German  press  was  unanimous  in  predicting  for  our 
fair  countrywoman  as  high,  if  not.  higher  reputation 
than  that  obtained  by  Rontag.  Miss  Minnie  Hauck 's 
subsequent  ZerMne  in  the  opera  of  'Don  Juan,'  re- 
presented on  the  20th  of  May,  before  an  overflowing 
house,  was  must  enthusiastically  applauded.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  were  the  musical  lovers  of  Vienna  favored 
wid!  such  a  thorough  artistic  impersonation  of  Z\- 
line,  Miss  Hauck's  acting  is  free  from  all  staginess. 
Her  delineations  show  deep  study  ;  and  yet,  withal, 
she  preserves  intact  that  youthful  freshness  which 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  spectator.  Her  Rlarguer- 
ire  had  raised  expectations  that  were  fully,  we  may 
indeed  sav,  more  than  realized,  by  the  immense 
powers  that  she  puts  forth  in  Zerline.  As  an  opera- 
tic vocalist,  Miss  Minnie  Hauck  is  evidently  called 
on  to  fill  a  high  position  ;  and  we  are  but  too  happy 
to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  her 
on  her  recent  success  in  Vienna,  thus  according  our 
meed  of  praise  to  American  talent,  as  so  well  repre- 
sented by  this  lady." 

Madame  Cora  i>e  Wilhohst  (Miss  Withers  that 
was,  of  New  York)  has  been  singing  with  moderate 
success  in  Paris  ;  and  lias  now  been  engaged  i'"\-  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Homburg,  to  sing,  with  Patii,  such 
part-  as  Margaret  of  Valois,  in  "The  Huguenots," 
and  Donna  Elvira  in  "Don  Giovanni." 


Mile.  Mlssou  and   the  Approaching   Musi- 
cal Season. 

The  coming  of  Mile.  Nilsson,  now  so  near  at  hand, 
is  looked  forward  to  with  all  the  more  interesFfrom  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  long  since  we  have,  been  visited  by  a 
really  great  prima  donna.  Those  we  have  had  have 
beeome  almost  traditions.  Grid  and  Sontag  were 
of  the  number,  but  both  of  these  illustrious  singers 
were  past  their  prime  when  they  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try. Grisi  helped  nut  her  failing  [lowers  as  a  vocal- 
ist by  her  noble  pres<  nee  and  tine  acting,  but  at  times 
it  was  the  reverse  of  pleasant  to  listen  to  her  endeav- 
ors to  repeat  her  former  triumphs  in  some  great  aria 
that  bad  already  passed  beyond  her  reach-  Bosio 
and  Patti  were  young  when  they  went  from  here,  and 
it  was  reserved  to  LOurope  to  mature  their  powers 
and  la  a'- them  at.  their  best.  Steffanone  was  great 
hut  unreliable  La  Grange  stayed  hmg  enough  to 
let  us  all  witness  the  decay  of  her  tine  powers.  Miss 
Kellogg,  charming  singer  that  she  is,  has  never  been 
able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  great  tragic  parts. 


and  has  given  us  satisfactorily  only  the  comedy  side 
of  the  lyric  stage.  Parepa  was  aeceptod  as  a  prima 
donna  on  account  of  her  great  ability  as  a  vocalist, 
but  it.  was  always  somewhat  under  protesl    and  with 

much  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  tin'  many  obvious  in- 
congruities and  shortcomings- 

But  Nilsson  comes  without  any  drawbacks.  She 
is  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  in  tin-  me. 
ridian  of  her  powers  as  a  singer,  at  tic  full  tide  ,,; 
her  triumphs  upon  the  European  stage.  She  come-; 
of  a  people  who  have  already  given  to  us  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  that  ever  lived,  beiriL'  born 
of  humble  parents  in  the  south  of  Sweden.  She  is 
the  eighth  child  of  the  family. 

As  has  been  almost,  without  exception  the  case 
with  all  truly  musical  nature-:,  hers  was  one  of  inher- 
itance, and,  as  has  always  happened,  the  musical  in- 
stinct manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age  Fler  fa  til- 
er was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  art.  and  had  charge  of 
the  music  at  the  church  in  the  little  village  of  Husa- 
by.  He  was  hut  a  peasant,  but  bis  life  was  refined 
by  this  beautiful  art.  He  taught  his  son  Carl  the 
violin,  and  Christine,  the  little  sister,  would  get  the 
bov's  fiddle  and  pick  out  for  herself  on  it  the  tunes 
she  had  beard  him  play.  Her  proficiency  soon  be- 
came so  great  that  the  neighboring  people  came  to 
listen  and  admire,  and  finally  Carl  took  her  with  him 
to  the  country  fairs  at  the  market  towns,  anil  there 
she  attracted  great  attention.  Happily,  she  attracted 
that  of  the  i_rood  Thornerhjelm,  a  magistrate  of  Ljun- 
bv,  who  offered  to  provide  for  her  musical  education, 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mile.  Valerius,  after- 
ward Baroness  of  Lenhusen,  became  her  earliest  in- 
structor. The  little  peasant  was  soon  put  to  school, 
and  afterward  sent  tv.  Stockholm  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  composer  and  teacher  of  talent,  Mr. 
Franz  Berwaid,  From  Stockholm  she  went  to  Paris, 
and  there  studied  carefully  for  three  years  before  she 
went  upon  the  stage.  Her  debut  was  made  in  18t_>4, 
in  Verdi's  "Traviata,"  a  character  not  specially  to 
her  taste,  and  in  which  she  failed  then  to  make  a 
great  success.  Mozart's  music  suited  her  better,  and 
in  the  "Magie  Flute"  she  gained  her  earliest  triumph. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  her  career  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  success.  Marguerite  in  Gou- 
nod's "Faust,"  Alice  in  "Robert,  le  Diable,"  Cheru- 
I>ni'>  in  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Lucia  in  Doni- 
zetti's opera,  and  Ophelia  in  Ambroise  Thomas's 
"Hamlet"  have  been  among  her  important  roles.  (If 
late  s!  e  has  been  singinir  at  Drury  Lane,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Paiti  at  Covent  Garden,  and  has,  so  far  as 
popular  enthusiasm  izoes,  certainly  borne  away  the 
palm.  The  marvellous  purity  of  her  voice,  her  great 
beauty,  the  excellence  and  loveliness  of  her  private 
character,  the  charm  of  her  acting  which  gains  con- 
stantly in  fervor,  seem  to  be  the  principal  elements 
of  her  success. 

That,  she  will  be  fully  appreciated  in  this  country 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  Her  renown  as  an 
oratorio  singer  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  she  pos- 
sesses as  a  prima  donna.  At.  the  Handel  Festival  in 
lstiS  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the  Bir- 
mingham festival  of  the  previous  year,  she  took  the 
'■ame  position  that  Mme.  Parepa  holds  with  us.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  company  that  sup- 
ports her  will  be  a  good  one,  e.nd  that  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  may  not  be  made  to  depend 
upon  her  single  talent.  If  she  is  really  well  support- 
ed we  may  look  for  a  more  brilliant  season  of  opera 
than  we  have  had  since  the  days  of  the  Havana  Ital- 
ian company.  —  Sun. 


Auber. — The  Figaro,  of  London,  indulges  in  this 
style  of  gossip  about  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  composers;  "M.  Auher,  now  in  Ins  eighty-ninth 
year,  thinks  it  time  to  retire  from  the  direction  of  the 
Conservatoire  Imperial  de  Musique,  Paris.  The  il- 
lustrious composer  is  at.  length  beginning  to  pny  the 
penalty  of  great  longevity.  Somnolence  has  laid 
hold  of  M.  Auher,  as  loss  of  memory,  or  dotage,  biys 
boh!  of  persons  of  Ids  nLre.  He  passes  his  days,  both 
in  public  and  private,  fist  asleep.  M.  Auher  nodded 
through  a  ses-ion  of  a  Fine  Art  Committee,  appoint- 
ed by  M.  Maurice  Richard,  io  inquire  into  the  state 
oft  drama  and  the  lyrical  stage  in  Franc,?.  He 
nods  over  his  plate  when  he  dines  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  may  be  seen  any  day,  between  two  and  live,  fast 
asleep  in  an  open  carriage  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
"  Cc  diabk  <!•  sommeil"  as  be  calls  it,  interferes 
with  an  opera  M  Auher  is  composing.  M.  Auber 
is  liveliest  at  breakfast,  when  Ins  muse  i^  most  propi- 
tious in  inspiring  him  witli  fresh  melodies  for  his 
forthcoming  score.  As  be  bus  not  voice  enough  to 
hum  them  to  his  musical  secretary,  he  calls  to  the 
servant  to  bring  him  without  delay  writing  materials. 
But  the  pen  is  scarcely  put  in  his  band  when  he  falls 
fast  asleep  over  his  task.  M  Auber  was  nil  his  life 
a  great  sleep-  r.  His  most  graceful  compositions,  he 
himself  admits,  were  torn  from  him  between  sleeping 
and  waking. 


Special  Hot  itts. 

DESCKIPTIV);    LIST    OF    THE 

L  A  T  E   S   T      MUSI  C. 


Pa  hi  £e.Eso:J    by  ()!3vc[*  Diancta  «Si   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Pvo^es.     5.     G  minor  to  g   for./).      Peruzzi.  40 
A  striking  song  from  the  fact  of  ttri  beiug  one  of  the 
Repertoire  uf  the  celebrated  Nil 

Out  in  the  Sunshine.     3.     C  to  f.     Song  and 

Dance.  Chase.  30 

The  Happiest  Time.     3.     C  to  f.       Miss  Marsh.  30 
Tantum  Ergo.     Lord  of  Heaven.     For  four 

voices.      4.     F  to  g,  Rossi.  40 

ODe  of  the  finest  pi' ces   for   a   Quartet   Choir  ever 
published.     With  entirely  unsectariiu  English  words. 
Every  choir  ami  congregation  will  be  delighted    with 
it. 
The  King,  or,  "A  year  ago  to-night."    2.  Ah  to 

c  flat.  Austin.  35 

"How  long  since  we  parted,  dear  Maud, 

By  the  side  of  the  old  wicket  gate  ? 
IIo*v  long  since  I  bade  thee  farewell, 
To  struggle  with  fortune  and  fate?" 
A  charming  love  song. 

Instrumental. 

Up  and  Away.      Galop.     3.     G.  Faiist.  30 

A  good  sprightly  galop,   with   fine  changes  of  har- 
mony. 

Blush  I{n?e  Waltz.     3.     G.  Godfrey.  GO 

In  the  melodious  style  of  this  favorite  composer. 

Mosquito  Lanciers.     3.      C.  Frcising.  40 

Will  he  a  favorite  at  the  watering  places. 

Boston  Common  Schottische.     4.  F.       Freising.  40 

An  uncommonly  good  one. 

Signal  Galop.      3      F.  Freising.  30 

Ivy  Leaves.      (Epheublatter).      Op.  275.     No.  2. 

3,     E.  Jungman.  35 

A  moderato  cantibile  with  a  smooth  flowing  theme. 

No.  3.     Andantino.     3.     IX  Jungman.  35 

Lari-Fari.     Polka  Mazouika.     3.     A.      .Frehde.  40 

Flaberle  Ploka.     3.     F.  "         35 

In  good  German  style. 

Ida  Schottisch.    3.    B6.     (In  Rheinlander  style.) 

Frehde.  35 

Chevre-Feuille  (Honey  Suckle).     Op.  242.     3. 

D.  Eggkard.  35 

A  simple  theme  with  tremolo  in  triplets. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.   Paraphrase  de  Con- 
cert.    f».     E.     Op-  76.  Smith.   75 
A  Fantasie  introducing   the  opening  movement   of 
the  Overture,  the  Nocturne,  and  the  Wedding  March. 

Wandering  Jew  Waltzes.     Four  Hands.     4.  A6. 

Burgmulitr.   90 

Books. 

Bakek's  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass. 

B.  F.  Baker.  Cloth,  2.00 
A  work  which  enfers  minutely  into  the  analysis  of 
Chords,  Scales,  Modulations,  &c,  calculated  to  be  of 
great  assistance  both  to  the  student  aud  musician 

Silver  Wings.     A  new  collection  of  Sabbath 
School  Music.  Boards,  35 

Paper,  30 
A  Colli-ction,  -which,   like  flie    title    is     extremely 
happy    iri  its   adaptation    to    the  wants  of  SubbiLth 
Schools.     It  will  secure  a  warm  welcome  from  lovers 
el"  tii.s  class  of  sacred  music. 


Mcsic  by  MiiL.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  tbe  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 

expense  in  obtaining  supplies.     Bocks  can   also   be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbrcvi'.tions  —  Degree?  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &Q., 
a  Bmall  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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Further    Specimens   of     Wagner   on   Con- 
ducting. 

Translations,  for  this  Journal,  from  "Ueber  das  Dii    ■ 
by  Richard  Wagner 

III. 
Having  shown  that  the    right   U  mpo    must    be 
sought  Cor  in  .i  thorough  undei  standing  of  a  com- 
position and  of  the  whole    way    of   rendei 
Wagner  proceeds : 

The  old  musicians,  such  as  II  ivdn  and  Mozart, 
had  so  true  a  feeling  in  this  matter,  thai  they 
used  for  the  most  pari  very  general  indications 
of  the  tempo;  "Andante"  between  "Allegro" 
ani]  "Adagio,"  the  simplest  possible  gradati 
nearly  exhausted  all  thai  the}  deemed  nc 
And  with  Sebastian  Bach  we  find  the  time  ac 
tually  nol  marked  at  all,  which  in  the  genuine 
musical  sense  is  the  m  ist  coi  I  . y.  In 
fact  lie  said  to  himself  something  like  this:  ''It' 
one  does  not  understand  my  theme,  my  figura- 
tion, does  ti"i  feel  for  himself  its  character  and 
its  expression,  what  can  such  an  Italian  time 
mark  tell  Iiim  '!"-  -To  speak  from  my  own  indi- 
vidual experience,  I  may  mention  that  I  furnish- 
ed  my  earlier  operas,  which  were  given  on  the 
stair",  with  verbal  indications  of  the  tempi, 
still  further  fixed  them  unmistakably  enough  (as 
[supposed)  by  means  of  the  metronome.  Tin' 
consequence  was  that,  whenever  I  I  sard  istupid 
tempo  in  a  performance,  say  of  my  "  rani 
ser,"  tli"  conductor  always  defended  himself 
against  my  recriminations  by  declaring  that  he 
had  followed  my  metronome  marks  most  con- 
scientiously. From  this  I  saw  what  an  uncertain 
guide  tin'  Mathematics  are  in  music,  and  from 
that  time  I  not  only  dropped  the  metronome,  but 
contented  myself  with  general  indications  of  the 
principal  time  measure,  bestowing  my  sole  care 
upon  the  I  foations  of  thai  hum  ure,  since  of 
these  our  directorsknow  as  gi  od  i  Bui 

latterly,  I  find,  these  general  indications  have 
confused  ami  vexed  the  conductors  again,  the 
more  so  that  they  are  expressed  in  German,  and 
the  gentlemen,  accustomed  to  the  old  Italian  pat- 
terns, are  puzzled  about  what  I  m  san,  for  exam- 
ple, by  "moderate"  (massigy  I  had  an  annoy- 
ance of  this  sort  lately  on  the  pari  ol  a  R 
meistcr,  thanks  to  whom  the  music  of  my  "Khein- 
gold,"  which  m  tli"  v<  hearsals,  ""'1  sr  a  conductor 
guided  by  myself,  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
stretched  itself  out  in  the  performance,  accoi  linn 
to  tli"  report  in   the    Augsburg    1  Z(  il- 

ung,  to  thn  c  hours.  In  like  manner  I  was  once 
informed,  by  way  of  characterizing  a  perform- 
ance of  my  "Tannlui;i-i  r."  that  the  Overture, 
which,  as  I  conducted  it  in  Dresden,  occupied 
twelve  minutes,  here  took  twenty.  These  re- 
marks apply  of  course  to    the   regular   bunglers, 

who  show  an  uncommon  awe  in   the  presen t 

the  Ula  Brevi  time,  steadily  adhering  to  four 
correct  normal  quarter  beats  per  measure,  in  or- 
der to  keep  alive  within  themselves  the  con- 
sciousness! are  really  conducting  and 
are  there  for  s  imething.     How  tli"::"   four-l 


creatures  h  .■ rept     oul    of   the  vill  .  ;e  i  hurch 

into  our  opera  theatres,  God  onli 

lint  "dragging,"  on  the  othei  hand,    is 
peculiai  ity   of  the   elegant   cond  of  tin 

■  times  ;  on  tli  try   they   1   tve    a    fatal 

fondness   for    hurrying    and    dashing   through    a 
■ 

Robert  Schumnn   once   complained    to 
D       len,  that  in  tli"  Leipzig    concerts    M  si 
sohn  had  spoiled  all  his 

Symphony  by  a  too  raj  mpo,  esp    sially  in  the 

first  movement.     I  mj  self  have  only  oi 
Mendelssohn  conduct    tB     ll    ien  S\  mpln  ny,  at 
a  rehearsal  in  Berlin,     [l  was    the    eighth    Sym- 
phony (  F  inajoi  ).     I    observed    that    he 
oul  a  detail  here  and  there  I  mi 

and  labored  with  a    -  pon  the 

clear  deliver}  ol   that,   succeeding   so   at] 
with  th  it  '"  e    let  til,  thn    1    «  nl;    |      zled  to 

:  ehen  1  w  hy  he  did  n  il 
tention  also  upon  other  On     lie 

od 
ngh  n  e: 

dlnary  degi  ee      Pei      tally 
li"  expressed 
tern]  o  doe  I  arm,  and    thai 

fast  :  that    a   really    good 

■  • 
audience  about  it.  by  sin  pl\   i 
of  it  to  be  i  ne  by 

tmi  dwelling   long    al     im     point,    but    hurrying 
over  il       Mend  Is  must 

have  heard  more,  and  « ith  m 

the  masti unot    have 

bi  on  a  chance  merely 

in",  since  I  h  "1  aftei  «  m  to 

s,    and    finally 
maxim. 

1  I  i  I  a         ex]        nee  in    the  or- 
.  i  of  t!i"  Philhai ::  S     ict}    in    Loi 

Mendelss  ihn  had  1  this  for  a  long  time, 

and  li"i-"  tin  '.  had  expn  a  ly  held  fast   to  tli"  tr  i- 

lie  Mendel      linian    way   of  rendi 
whii  h  on  tli"  otlier  hand  was  so  well    a  lapted  to 

ml  s  of  th 

Society,  that  tli"  n  musl    seem 

"it  theMendelssohnian  rendering  was  gn   n 
t.i  the  irehestra.     A     an    uncom- 

mon quantii  mental    music   is    used  in 

tli"-"  i :ei '-.  I  ly    one   rehearsal   t 

each  concert,  I  was  myself   obliged   often    to   let 
the  orchestra  just  follow  the  tradition,  and  tl 

by  I  learned  to  knov f  delivery  which 

mosl  vividly   .  ■  mi  .  I    I   me    of   M   i   I   li    >bn's   n 
marks  to  me.     The  music  (\  water  from 

a  town  pump;  any  holding  in  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  every  Allegro  ended  as  an  unde- 
Presto.  [t  was  painful  enough  to  try  to 
make  any  hi  adway  againsl  this;  for  with  a  cor- 
re  I  and  v,  ell  modified  tern]  o,  for  the  first  ! 
other  faults  of  rendering,  hidden  beneath  the 
general  water  (low,  revealed  themselves.  The 
orchestra  in  fact  played  never  otherwise  than 
it  never  reache  1  a  n  al    i  u  (>  .  nor  a 


So  lar  as  possible  in    the 

■      ,    1    I: 

I  to  me  the    proper    i  endci  iup    as    well   as 
ling  ten      i       The       mid 
had  nol  I   rejoii  ed  sin- 

cerely in  :i  :  it  evidently  seemed  to  -nit  the  pub- 
lic too;  only  the  crit'n  were  enraged  aboul  it, 
and  th  i  I    ghtei     I  the  Din    I        of  the    So- 

thai  on  one  o  sea  lion  I  w  is  actually  be 
!.\  tii  m  to  let   the  sei  ond  mm  emcnl    of  tli"    I'. 
fiat    S}  mphony    of  Mozai  I    be    plai  - 

n  « ith  the  s  an"  reckless  spei  1  thai  they  1  id 
I  to,  and  as  Mend  :     din   him:  elf 
allowed  it. 

I  i!  maxim  li        i  ■  ■  ■  tise  vei 

t  mad  by  a    very 

■    Mr.   i    priani    i ' 
(if  I  mistake  i  Si  mpl  ony    I    1""!  to 

me  to  be 
the  Andante  q     to    fast,    since   he 
l  mighl  prove  wearisome.     I 
"  '    !  howevei        i  irl    its 

be    tedious, 
ind    uncxpi  inner; 

'.    the    an  !:■  a"",    it'  the 
•were   rend  in  d    by  the 
vhat  as  ]  or    to  him, 

ntended  it.     Mr.    Pot- 
ter mu  :h  moved,  admitted  thai    1   was  right, 
ii  ly  by   reinai  king    thai   he 
habit  il    orl   of 
to   the   account,      In    the 
:  •  after  th  it  An  lante,  lie   pi  essed  my 
•  1  >;.  fully. 

hed  I  '  find  how  little 

of  tl  ense  of  tempo    and    right    ren  lering 

I  ians  ■  li  •■.'.  •  ience 

1  '  the    very    chiefs    and 

al   life  of  to  d  ly.     Thus  1 

■  make   Mend  il    ohn  under- 

pervi  rse    way    in  which 
■   iil  the  tempo  (  f  the  third  reove- 
n        of  tli"  F-ir  ■   •  hony  i  \'o   3)  of  Bi  el 

Thi  ■  i    '  •."  "'-..null1 :    of  many,    that 

ighl  lesti  liable 

now  how  Haydn,  li  ing  the    form    of  the 
ion  fi  oni  the   Ada- 
the  final  Allegi  >  ol  his  Symphonies, — par- 
ticularly in  hi-  Um   masterworks   in  that  kind. — 
'   mpo  quite    de  M- 
mtrary  to  the  p  sculiar  eharai  terof  the 
Clearly  he  adopted  into  this  movement, 
ally  for  the  Trio,  even  the  "Landler"  of  his 
d  i} ,  so  tl  ■:    "Monnetto,"   as  re- 

■  ■., 

a'  the  title  for  tra- 

dition's sake,  in  spit"  of  this  I  believe,  that  al- 
ready Haydn's  Minuet  is  commonly  taken  too 
fast  :  it  is  certainly  so  with  tbatin  Mozart's  Sym- 
phonic .  one  musl  very  if  he  should 
hear,  I  mple,  the  Minuet  of  his  G-minor 
Symphony,  or,  still  more,  that  of  the  run1  in  (', 
played  in  a  more  moderate  tempo;  in  which  case 
the  latter,  commonly  dashed   through   at    /' 
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speed,  receivesn  wholly  differenl  expression,  al 
oium)  graceful,  vigorous  and  festive,-  -whereas 
otherwise  the  Trio,  with  the  thoughtfully  held 


/' 

becomes  a  mere  unmeaning  rush  of  sound. 

Now  Beethoven,  for  his  Nth  Symphony,  as  well 
as  in  some  ol.hvr  works,  had  in  mind  a  real  genuine 
Minuet;  this  he  places,  byway  of  complement 
and  contrast  to  a  preceding  Allegretto  Scherzando, 
between  two  large  principal  Allegro  movements; 
and,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  his  inn- 
pose  in  regard  to  the  tempo,  he  marks  it,  not 
Menuetto,  but  Tempo  di Menuetto.  Now  this  new 
and  unusual  characteristic  of  the  two  middle 
movements  of  a  Symphony  has  come  to  be  en- 
tirely overlooked  :  the  Allegretto  Scherzando,  it 
was  supposed,  must,  represent,  the  customary  An- 
dante, and  the  Tempo  <li  Menuetto  the  customary 
"Scherzo  ;"  and,  since  this  conception  would  not 
work  with  either  of  them,  the  result  was  that  the 
whole  wonderful  Symphony,  whose  middle  move- 
ments yielded  none  of  the  usual  effects,  came  to 
to  be  looked  upon  by  our  musicians  as  a  sort  of 
incidental  side  work  of  the  Beethoven  muse,  who 
after  the  severe  exertion  of  the  A-rnajor  Sympho- 
ny thought  she  would  do  something  light  for  once. 
Accordingly  they  always  drag  the  Allegretto 
Scherzando,  and  then  with  unwavering  resolution 
treat  the  Tempo  di  Menuetto  a9  an  enlivening 
Landler,  and  you  never  know  what  you  have 
heard  when  it  is  done.  But  commonly  one  is 
glad  when  the  torture  of  the  Trio  is  over.  This 
most  charming  ot  all  idyls,  with  the  usual  swift 
tempo,  and  with  its  triplet  passages  for  the  vio- 
loncello, becomes  a  veritable  monstrosity :  this 
accompaniment  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  for  violoncellists,  who  work  away  up 
along  and  down  along  with  its  hurried  staccato, 
without  producing  at  the  best  anything  more 
than  an  extremely  painful  scratching.  But  even 
this  difficulty  solves  itself  naturally  and  of  itself, 
just  so  soon  as  the  right  tempo,  corresponding  to 
the  tender  song  of  the  horns  and  clarinets,  is 
taken  ;  while  those  instruments,  on  their  part, 
surmount  all  the  difficulties  to  which  the  clarinet, 
particularly,  is  so  painfully  exposed,  that,  even  its 
best  artist  must  be  constantly  in  dread  of  a  so- 
called  "squawk"  (Kicks).  I  remember  how  all 
the  musicians  seemed  to  breathe  again  when  I 
made  them  play  this  piece  in  the  right  moderate 
time,  by  which  means  also  the  humoristic  sfor- 
zando  of  the  Basses  and  Bassoons 


immediately  made  its  intelligible  effect,  tho  short 
crescendi  became  clear,  the  soft  pianissimo  of  the 
closing  bars  became  effective,  and  indeed  the 
main  part  of  the  movement  acquired  its  right  ex- 
pression of  an  easy,  comfortable  gravity. 

Now  once  I  was  present  with  Mendelssohn  at 
a  performance  of  this  Symphony  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  late  Kapellmeister  Reissiger  in 
Dresden,  and  we  conversed  together  about  the 
dilemma  I  have  just  described  ;  I  told  him  I  be- 
lieved that  I  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
my  colleague  there  beforehand,  as  to  its  right  so- 
lution, for  he  had  promised  me  to  take  the  tempo 
slower  than  usual.  Mendelssohn  admitted  that  I 
was   perfectly  right.     We    listened.     The    third 


movement  began,  and  to  my  dismay  I  had  to  hear 
the  s, mi.,  did  Landler  tempo ;  but  before  1  could 
express  mv  indignation,  Mendelssohn  smiled  to 
me,  rocking  his  head  in  a  contented  way,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "Yes, 'tis  good  so  !  Bravo!"  So  from 
dismay  1  fell  into  astonishment.  Whether  Reis- 
siger was  open  to  severe  blame  or  not  —  I  could 
readily  sec  that  he  might,  have  relapsed  into  the 
old  tempo  from  reasons  which  would  lead  me  into 
farther  explanations — Mendelssohn's  indifference 
to  this  strange  artistic  proceeding  naturally  awoke 
in  me  the  doubt,  whether  anything  distinguisha- 
ble presented  itself  here  to  him  at  all.  I  seemed 
to  loo'v  into  a  very  abyss  of  superficiality,  into  an 
utter  void. 


Honor  to  Beethoven. 


[From  the  London  Orchestra,  July  IB]. 

The  centennary  festival  is  the  declaration,  by  gener- 
al consent,  of  what  a  man  is  and  what. he  is  not.  The 
Art-world  resigns  the  gratification  of  carping  and 
despising,  for  the  luxury  of  praising  and  patronizing. 
Individual  reprobation  passes  into  collective  admira- 
tion. The  innate  power  of  genius  has  reconciled  its 
enemies,  time  has  leavened  the  lump,  the  right  de- 
cision has  been  communicated  to  all,  and  the  poor, 
misunderstood,  degraded,  crack-brained  artist — crack- 
brained,  because  he  could  and  did  see  inconceivably 
above  every  one  around  him  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion— is  at  last  admitted  into  the  goodly  company  of 
apostles  and  pr:phets  as  one  who  lias  portrayed  pas- 
sions that  all  can  feel,  and  manifested  truths  which 
all  willingly  and  gladly  recognize.  No  doubt  there 
is  somewhat  of  pretension  and  affectation  in  those 
high  solemnizations  in  honor  of  the  individual  artist  ; 
but  the  ceremony  is  commonly  founded  upon  justifi- 
able pride  and  honest  science,  and  accompanied  with 
much  self  devotion  and  very  general  affectation. 

A  hundred  years  ago — a  week  before  the  Christmas 
next  coming — there  came  into  this  world  of  ours  the 
Beethoven,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  received  only  by 
tile  few,  hut  whose  popularity  now  is  as  deserved  as 
it  is  universal.  He  appeared  in  the  musical  world 
at  an  epoch  when  the  colossal  giants — having  dis- 
covered that,  music  meant  infinitely  more,  than  mere 
art  in  sounds,  and  was  one  of  the  highest  means  of 
giving  outward  expression  to  the  soul  of  map  —  had 
resigned  the  practice  of  simply  obeying  directions  and 
working  in  ordinary  forms,  and  taken  to  the  higher 
effort  of  illustrating  emotion,  describing  passion,  and 
grasping  the  gamut  of  sounds  as  the  medium  of  illus- 
trating their  analysis  of  the  entire  range  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Handel  had  turned  the  accustomed  cur- 
rent of  harmonioal  combination  into  a  way  of  his 
own,  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  marvellous  unalter- 
ahility.  He  knew  much  and  felt  much  ;  had  settled 
within  himself  what  would  assuredly  move,  and  what 
was  simply  necessary  to  carry  on.  Whatever  his 
state  of  mind,  he  was  ever  ready  to  cover  so  much 
paper  in  his  own  grand  and  steadfast,  manner  ;  aocu 
rate,  reflective,  and  when  necessary  discharging  the 
suppressed  electric  light  of  his  well  balanced  and 
thoroughly-held-in-hand  imagination.  The  passion 
never  disturbed  him,  it  only  forced  out  the  corres- 
ponding expression.  He  saw  all  that  was  necessary, 
and  declined  to  see  more  than  was  necessary.  Every 
great  composer  in  writing  draws  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  kept  at  command  for  ready  and  in- 
stant use.  Is  he  gay  or  melancholy,  passionate  or 
enthusiastic?  He  has  the  illustrations  lying  in  his 
brain  and  memory  for  each  cf  these  feelings;  he  may 
do  something  that  he  did  not  do  before,  but  he  is  not 
taken  off  his  balance,  and  is  prepared  to  do  all  that 
is  required  of  him.  This  was  essentially  the  case 
with  Handel,  and  his  accurate  perception  always  led 
him  to  a  right  use  of  the  eoormous  stock  he  bad 
treasured  up  in  his  youth.  Bach  had  never  the 
means,  nor  ind  ed  the  opportunity  of  accumulating 
the  funds  in  reserve  like  Handel.  Ho  had  never  been 
to  Italy,  petted  by  Cardinals,  adored  by  the  bright 
stars  of  vocalization,  worshipped  by  instrumentalists 
of  world-wide  renown,  and  pondered  over  and  mar- 
velled at  by  all  contemporary  composers.  Bach  was 
a  dweller  in  small  towns,  occasionally  a  visitor  at 
miniature  courts,  a  player  on  rough  and  roaring  or- 
gans, a  teacher  of  inaccurate  f.nd  occasionally  im- 
practicable amateurs,  au  inhabitant  of  small  cottages, 
a  husband  of  a  wife  who  brought  him  children  enough 
for  five  wives,  and  thus  his  opportunities  for  self-re- 
flection were  not  apparently  very  great,  and  his  means 
of  knowledge  resulting  from  observation  and  compas- 
sion were  exceedingly  limited.  These  things  he 
found  to  he  right  and  lovely,  and  amid  much  of  trial, 


much  of  delight,  he  set  to  work  to  do  that  which  lay 
before  him  to  do.  Here  he  had  the  advantage  over 
Handel— the  calls  of  the  Christian  year— real,  good, 
bettering  work,  uoik  that  imi.i  he  done,  and  by  the 
best  part  of  his  being.  As  an  amateur,  he  tried  the 
science  of  music  in  his  own  way,  beginning  with  the 
possible— almost  the  childish."  But  work  for  his 
choir,  loud  for  his  congregation,  the  motet  for  the 
day's  festival,  was  his  business,  the  occupation  of  his 
life.  Not.  for  him  was  the  occasional  anthem  for  a 
royal  wedding,  or  the  burial  of  a  royal  consort,  or 
the  crowning  of  the  new  monarch  ;  his  grand  Bishop 
was  the  humhle  pastor  of  his  well  known  parishion- 
ers ;    his    Hence— tradesmen    and    the   poor;  his 

choir  and  hand— the  children  from  his  own  school  ; 
and  the  only  romance,  the  only  enthusiasm  he  could 
get  was  from  the  calls  for  the 'next  Sunday,  or  the 
nearest  forthcoming  feast-day,  He  needed  no  more, 
foi  they  drew  from  him  all  that  prejudice  and  foresight, 
all  that  learning  and  judgment,  all  that  heart  and 
imagination  could  supply.  His  business  was  work 
for  the  sanctuary — not  one  of  rare  doings,  high  cele- 
brations, gorgeous  dressings,  and  scenic  bowings  and 
genuflections— but  the  sober,  decorous,  and  unpre- 
tentious formalism  of  the  Lutheran.  He  attempted 
to  do  well— to  do  his  best,  kept  on,  and  ultimately 
determined  the  problem— that  the  legitimate  employ 
of  imitative  counterpoint  was  a  progressive  thing  and 
illimitable— end  or  perfection,  impossible.  He  had 
large  means  as  to  performance,  and  there  was  no  ne- 
oessitv  to  be  economical  as  to  time.  He  started  deter- 
mined to  be  true  to  himself  and  his  mission,  and  was 
enabled  to  fulfil  it.  No  living  man  could  take  up 
his  mantle.  With  him  died  a  power  that  no  self- 
taught  man  has  ever  hefore  or  since  accumulated  in 
one  person.  The  all  of  difficulty  and  excellence  in 
the  massing  of  sounds  together  had  been  drawn  out 
of  him.  He  obeyed  the  laws  lying  in  nature  for  the 
combination  of  sounds,  and  used  them  with  purity 
and  just  judgment  for  the  exhibition  of  thoughts 
which  it  has  taken  a  century  and  a  half  to  understand 
and  appreciate.  As  the  high  prophet  in  music  of  the 
Christian  life  he  well  painted  the  best  and  holiest  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  Of  the  quick  dash  of  Handel  in 
fixing  in  sounds  the  lower  feelings— the  more  mun- 
dane states — he  knew  nothing.  It  was  not  requird 
of  him  ;  but  he  put  into  musical  forms  of  love  and 
devotion,  of  faith  and  hope,  of  joy  and  grief,  more 
than  the  world  had  before  ever  dreamt  of.  He  prov- 
ed that  there  was  a  true  life  in  sounds,  and  that  there 
was  another  language  besides  words  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  best  portion  of  the  human  heart.  Of 
Bach's  children — and  he  had  over  a  score — none 
could  follow  him,  and  his  best  taught  son,  Emmanu- 
el, turned  court  devotee  and  walked  not  after  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  Emmanuel  eliminated  a 
courtlv  system  of  forms  and  fashions  out  of  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  old  Lutheran  Cantor,  and  opened  mod- 
els for  Haydn.  The  old  world  spirit  and  the  Chris- 
tian devotion  were  lost.  Mozart  discovered  it  in  his 
last  c  ueer,  and  did  just  enough  to  direct  the  spirit  of 
Beethoven. 

But  Beethoven  in  his  manhood  was  not  concerned 
in  the  music  of  the  sanctuary.  He  pleaded  and  work- 
ed for  truth  and  heart  in  musical  art,  but  whether  sad 
or  smiling,  anxious  or  weeping,  he  was  outside  the 
work — the  true  work,  doubting  and  defying,  if  not 
absolutely  scoffing.  And  the  rancour  of  the  hatred 
was  at  times  the  more  intense  and  fearful  from  his 
own  knowledge  that  his  real  place,  his  proper  duty 
was  only  to  he  found  in  the  sanctuary.  His  songs, 
quartets,  operas,  cantatas,  overtures,  and  symphonies 
are  only  so  many  aeunt  coariers  of  his  grand  illusira- 
tion  of  the  Eucharistieal  service — the  climax  of  all 
his  work— and  only  marred  by  his  too  great  desire  to 
teach  its  poetry  and  its  faith.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is 
merely  so  much  dust  and  ashes — the  confusions  of  a 
thoughtful  hut  ill  regulated  and  unbalanced  intelle.  t; 
to  the  pious  in  church  harmony  it  is  rank  heresy  ;  to 
the  conventional  artist  it  is  morbid  thinking  and 
miserable  working.  It  ha  no  padding,  no  straw 
stuffing — there  is  no  dishonor  of  this  sort.  But  it  is 
Beethoven  as  Beethoven  always  was. 

If  writing  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  he  made  a  church 
of  his  garden,  or  of  the  forest,  and  was  worshipping 
in  his  own  strange  way,  for  his  heart  was  one  reser- 
voir of  reverence.  By  the  closing  of  his  outward  ears 
he  was  shut  out  of  the  world,  feeding  upon  his  own 
full  feelings  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  He 
more  often  wrote  in  a  passion,  in  an  agony  than 
aught  otherwise,  with  a  vague  notion  that  man  was 
his  brother  and  God  his  Creator,  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  instruct  the  one  and  honor  the  other;  and  his  tem- 
per was  not  a  little  embittered  by  the  perception  that 
his  thoughts  were  mistaken  and  his  purposes  rendered 
of  no  avail.  He  held  in  hatred  all  hollow  and  untrue 
composition,  and  in  some  sense  with  hire,  all  music 
should  or  ought  to  be  holy  music. 

His  characters  in  the  opera  of  the  "Fidtlio"  are  all 
decided  and  real,  hut  they  are  more  like  beings  of  a 
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superior  world,  and  have  the  tine  Shakespearean  im- 
press. They  discuss,  open  prison  doors,  dig  graves, 
attempt  murders,  sing  joyful  paeans,  ns  if  the  inmates 
of  some  monastery  in  the  wilderness  standing  out  in 
all  its  silent  serenity,  and  knowing  nothing  hut  its 
own  recluse  world  within.  Beethoven,  like  Bach, 
has  left  no  Elisha  ;  we  an- in  the  dark  ages — the  times 
of  brown — for  the  tinsel  is  too  transparent  t"  produce 
any  other  feeling  than  the  most  intense  melancholy 
There  will  be  no  progress  without  more  of  the  Beet- 
hoven faith  and  the  Bach  mode  of  work. 


Liszt's  "St.  Elizabeth." 

A  writer  in  the  Globe  (London)  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  the  cantata  of  the  Abbe  Liszt, 
which  has  recently  been  performed  at  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  : 

The  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  whether 
viewed  from  the  ultra-Catholic  side  of  the  Count  de 
Montalembert,  or  from  the  ultra-Protestant  side  of 
Canon  Kingsley,  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  story 
— one  whose  principal  incidents  are  eminently  fitted 
for  artistic  treatment.  As  subjects  fir  the  pencil,  they 
have  been  treated  again  and  again  ;  hut  the  idea  of 
working  then)  into  a  dramatic  poem  titled  for  musi- 
cal illustration  has  seemingly  first  occurred  to,  certain- 
ly been  first  carried  into  effect  bv,  Herr  Otto  TCoqnettc 
and  the  Abbe  Liszt,  Whether  their  combined  achiev- 
incnt  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  final  one,  admits  ol  a 
good  deal  of  doubt — doubt  only  to  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  in  the  "future,"  when  almost  everything 
which  musicians  have  hitherto  called  music  has  ccasi  I 
to  give  pleasure,  and  not  till  then.  Meanwhile,  an 
opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  kind  of 
art  which  is  to  take  tin-  place  of  the  mi  t  of  tlavdn  and 
.Mozart  has  been  afforded  to  those  who  have  not  done 
so  already  in  a  performance,  under  tin-  direction  of 
Dr.  Wylde,  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred, 
"The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth,"  tastofully  advertised 
as  "the  most  sensational  musical  work  of  modern 
times" — a  title  likely,  it  might  have  been  thought,  to 
be  disputed  for  some  of  the  musical  works  performed 
by  certain  "colored"  vocalists  who  occupy  the  lower 
room  in  St.  James's  Hull.  We  go  to  tic  hearing  of 
a  new  musical  work,  if  net  always  with  the  hope,  cer- 
tainly with  the  desire  of  being  pleased  with  it;  and 
the  task  of  recording  and  justifying  disappointment 
is  as  little  agreeable  to  us  as  disappointment  itsell 
To  say  thai  the  Abbe  Liszt's  share  in  "  I'ho  Legend 
of  St.  Elizabeth"  i6  altogether  devoid  ot'  beauti  "i 
freshness,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  we  recall 
with  pleasure,  and  over  which  we  would  willingly 
linger  in  a  future  inspection  of  the  score,  would  he  10 
say  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  introduction,  for 
example,  though  unduly  prottacled,  is  elcganl  and 
agreeably  instrumented.  A  chorus  of  children  in  the 
first  scene  is  fresh  and  characteristic,  and,  taken  ai  a 
somewhat  slower  pace  than  it  was  taken  by  Or. 
Wylde— "con  arazia"  as  it  is  marled  bj  the  compos- 
er—would make  a  good  effect.  The  treatment, 
<>f  the  principal  motive-,  towards  the  end  of  the  s  one 
scene,  is  graceful  and  ingenious.  Hut  what  area  lew 
oases  in  a  desert  such  a--  that  over  which  we  travelled 
on  Wednesday  night,  mocked  too,  as  we  weie  .,, 
often,  till  bitter  experience   taught    us   better,    by  so 

many  mirages  '     Regarded  a-  a  whole,  the  mus f 

"The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth"  is  deficient  in  form 
and  coherence,  and  disfigured  by  a  greater  number  of 
hideous  effects  than  have,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  ever  be- 
fore been  included  in  the  same  limits  of  time  01  space 
Choruses,  every  few  bars  of  which  arc  in  some  differ- 
ent key  or  time,  are  connected  together  In"  passages 
seemingly  interminable  of  aria  pcir/mire— suggestive 
of  nothing  hut  astonishment  that  any  singers  should 
ever  have  been  able  to  execute  them  with  approxi-' 
mate  correctness.  Flow  far  use  might  reconcile  us  to 
some  of  the  combinations  which  the  A  '  e  Liszl  lias 
essayed,  we  arc  not  in  a  condition  to  say.  Use  will 
reconcile  men,  as  it  is  said  to  reconcil  •  a  certain  class 
of  angidllid<e,  to  a  good  deal  which,  without  it,  is  as- 
suredly very  hardly  borne.  But  even  the  worm  — 
not  "used"  to  torment  —  will  turn  on  its  tormentor; 
and  the  audience  of  Wednesday,  pattens  injuria  as 
they  hail  so  fur  proved,  rose  againsi  a  certain  Crusa- 
ders' .March  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  a  certain 
double  pedal  in  which  irritated  them  after  a  while 
past  endurance,  It  is  needless  to  say  that  "The  Le- 
gend of  St  Elizabeth"  does  not  contain  anything  that 
could  by  any  figure  of  speech  he  called  an  aria'.  The 
rigid  exclusion  of  ail  such  concessions  to  human 
weakness  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system  on  which 
the  composer  has  worked.  "When  a  man  talks  to 
me  of  his  system,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "I  give  him  up." 
We  do  not  give  up  the  Abbe  Liszt,  for  we  are  not 
without  hope  of  hearing  him  once  again  on  the  piano 
forte — -not,  however,  in  his  own  music. 


Music  in  Race. 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley    read    a  paper   some    lime 
since,  with  this , pi. lint  title,  before   [lie  Aniht 
ca]  Society   ot   London.       We   are    indebted    to    the 
Choir  for  the  subjoined  report: 

He  began  his  remarks  by  apologizing  for  having 
made  the  attempt  to  deal  with  so  vast  El  subject  as  na- 
tional music  in  the  limits  n^  a  singl  ■  paper.  In  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  he  had 
some  miiis  Hgo  dealt  with  the  subject  at  greater 
length.  These  lectures  he  had  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, hut  hud  purposely  held    them   hack    I ause  of 

the  unsettled  condition  of  some  pun,  of  the   subject. 
All  he  could  oiler  at  the  present  linn1    would    he 
ments,  not  completed  work.     The  difficulty  of  know- 
ing how  much  of  national  music  so  called  is  genuino, 

was  great.     His  experience  con\ I   him  that  gen. 

nine  national  music  e-.ists  in  smaller  quantities  than 
has  I n  believed  Then  how  often  were  airs  incor- 
rectly  written      Notation,  it  must   he   remembered, 

was  a  modern  art.  and  could  not  he  acceptl  d  without 

caution      [f  poets  commit  errors  in  writing  tl rdi- 

nary  words  of  their  poem-,  how  much  more  common 
are  mistakes  in  the  mulliplicitv  of  signs  in  musical 
notation.  (If  the  travellers  to  whom  we  are  often  in 
debted  lor  the  notation  of  national  airs,  nearly  all  arc 
amateurs,  and  many  are  Indies  I  lee,  as    to    the  an- 

cient pietuies  ,,f  musical  instruments,  it  was  a  tuis- 
tal  e  :,,  accept  them  as  correct.  Literal  truth  iti  art 
» e  'i  ihing  only  recently  gained,  and  this  h  el  no 
doubl  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  imagination. 
If'  v.  "uhl  not  therefore  of  necessity  hele-ve  in  the 
pictures  of  preposterous  hops,  played  by  prep 
oiis  nun,  on  the  walls  ot  Egvplinn  palaces  W 
speakmi'  with  gratitude  to  all  those  who  had  investi- 
gated this  subject  of  national  music,  he  would  say 
that  he  though!  the  instruments  ot'  the  ancients  had 
been  mo  much  overlooked      Tie'  mo  lifu  ation  which 

acccnf  and  i  i f  mi  '■•  emenl  prodit  e  in  musii   Is  very 

great.     Who  would  suppose  thai  the  stiri 

wh:i  hue"  and  the  plaintive  "Land  of  the   I  i   tl"  wet  ' 
tin'  same  an  i     The    pastoral    air    from       Vie       ' 
"lie  shall  feed  his  flock,"  was    then    played,    and    re 
pealed  in  double  quick  time  with  the  ac  :enl  stt 

lacing  an   excellent   and    pretty   dance 

tune 

Iii  the  music  of   worship,   snid    Mi     C!   irlcy,   we 
must  distinguish  between  what  is  mystical  and 
is  congregational,  between  wh         ■■  ■  1  and  what 

is  partaken  of,      for  himself,  he  had  never  been  mov- 

•  d  so  'lee;.1..   hi  Ms  ritual  music  such  n-  I 

i  mid  Vicnnt  by  the 

simple,  u        nous   i  ■ 

i  the  voico  of  many  v 
ters.      If  ie  he  would  notice  that    in    German         ' 
rios,  whenever  n  psalm  tune  or   chorale    occurred   in 
the  music,  it  v  ustom  of  the       ncregation  to 

lift  up  their  voices  and  '-well  i!  ■  •  sour  I   of  choir  and 
orchesit  i      But  in  England  these  oi        ios  wet 
ed  nit' i  mere  concert  music. 

\  '  ■    ■  ;  of  the  syn.i 

as  the  mo-i  anctct     ■ 

Mr.  Chorle)  passed  on  to  sav  that  the    so  ial    condi 
tions  and  the  varying  character   of  different   i 
affected  their  mis  i    ■  example,  France  and  Italy 

have  in  their  national  music  nothing  to  correspond 
with  the  German  students'  songs,  while  the  mn 

comes  from  the  soulh.     He  knew    of  no    n >       ] 

express  m  of  t  tionaliry  in  music  than  was  to  he 
found  in  the  German  songs  of  the  table  He  bud  in 
his  time  done  a  good  deal   in  a  I    ■       ..-    English  words 

to  German  music,  but  'he  resull  has  always  been  un 
satisfactory  This  could  not  he  help-'. I  To  each, 
In-  or.  ii  I'1  e  strong  stirring,  muscular  songs  of  the 
Germans  hai  i  i  dent.     In  the  early  his  ton  of 

nations,  as  must  be  o  idi  i  i  to  ail.  musi  i  del  nol 
pace  with  art  mil  manufacture  Witness  the  curious 
product  '  '  l  iste  n  mosaic,  when  compared  with 
the  caeoi  hony,tl  e  mere  drum  music,  in  which  the  pi  o- 
pie  delighted.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  national 
airs  come  from  the  north  —  from  Russia,  Denmark, 
Norway,  etc.  The  airs  of  Servia  were  equally  noted 
for  heautv.  The  music  of  chimes  and  bells  musl  by 
no  menus  be  overl  loked  in  the  study  of  national  mu- 
sic Their  put  pose  was  no  doubt  originally  to  warn, 
and  to  collect  men  in  cases  of  danger.  Here  he 
could  not  hut  be  reminded  of  Miss  Ingelow's  poem, 
"  I  he  High  Tide  in  Lincolnshire,"  where  the  sum 
mons  from  the  belfry  tower  was  described  with  s<, 
much  force  and  picturesqueness.  The  music  of  bells 
was  sn  frec  and  so  changing  that  he  believed  it  had 
suggested  many  effects  in  melody.  A  Norwegian  air, 
evidently  indebted  in  such  a  way,  was  put  in  as  an 
example.  In  the  Low  Countries  it  was  the  custom 
of  organists  to  play  on  the  bells,  and  he  bad  himself 
tried  the  art  in  Holland  year-  ago,  lei'  found  it  to  re- 
■  much  more  physical  strength  than  he  possessed. 
He  had  said  nothing  of  the  music  of  our  own  is]  mil,. 


lie  wa,  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  the  mini  who 
wt  ite  a  hook  on  In  'an  1,  one  ehnpri  i  ol  ivl    el 

follows        "I  'hap      V  1      I  Is      Sn  V  Ii  I   s      ,  •,      Inill.AND 

kes  in    Ireland  "      Won    " 
lion  d  music  the  predicament  was  of   a    p      isely  0] 

po'-ite   kind.       There  was  SO  much  to  he    said    that    he 

could  not  now  deal  with  it  to  any  advantage  II" 
mighl  hope,  however,  at  some  future  time  to  resume 
the  subject  on  which  he  had  bo  imperfectly  spoken 
(hat  night,     A  vote    of    thauks    was    passed    to    Mi. 

<  'hoi  lev  for  his  papei 


How  to  Form  an  Art  Museum. 

Ibre  is  the  conclusion  of  .Mr.  Charles  C.  Per- 
kins's very  valuable  article  on  Ait  Museums  in  the 
last  number  of  tin-  A..,//,  American  Heview : 

At  t1  e  Anh.e  ilogieal  ( 'oiio.rcss  held  at  Dresden  in 
[852,  the  Baron  d'Aufsess  exposed  Ins  long  cherish- 
ed scheme  of  establishing  a  collection  of  material  re- 
lating  to  German  history,  literature  and  the  fine  art-, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  including  an  archaeological  and 
library,  and  of  rendering  these  treasures  use- 
ful by  publical s,  manuals  and    other  menus      He 

I  to  loan  his  ou  n  vast  <  ollcctions  to   the    muse 
um  for  a  period  often  years       This  noble  project  was 
receivi  d  with  enthusiasm,  and  Nuremberg  was  select- 
ed as  the  cily  iu  which  il  si Id  he  carried  out.    The 

next  year  Bavaria  approved  the  resolution,  and  the 
Diet  t  Frankfori  decreed  that  the  museum  should  he 
called  "National."  Four  years  after  its  foundation 
it  had  become  so  prosperous,  through  the  liberal  gifts 
of  King  Louis  and  the  kiiiL's  of  Bavaria  and  Prussia, 
that  its  direct   ■         re  enabled  to  purchase  the  noble 

I  '  irthusian  convent,  where  its  collections,  includ 
ing  those  purchased  :  om  Baron  d'Aufsess  in  Isni, 
ate  now   orranged.      Here    me    pictures,  engravings, 

tissues,  goldsmiths'  work,  i l-il-  and  seals, 

tic-  mo-i  remarkable  ol  r  I re|  roduced 

in  a  scries  of  drawings    photographs  mid  engravings, 

-    nun    in    numbi  i  .    no  nun    tracings    and 

drawings   illustrate  secondary  classes  of  art   (as,  for 

e,  all  hums  of  tie' hed  from    Roman  times  to 

ad   the  hi  ioii  ot   eminent  persons 

iwetl  up  through  portraits,  coats  of  arms,  seals 

aid  medal-'      At   present   such    laudable   enterprises 

me  subordinate  to  tin-  purchase  ot   the   masterpieces 

of  the  past,  which  are  becoming  nfore  and  more  rare. 
The  directors  wisely  spend  their    available    funds  in 
w  iv.  because  they  know,  to  borrow  the  wool-  of 
M.  Muntz,  that  k.7h       1  into 

the)  will  no  longer  have  the  opportui 

1  one    will    h,     lis     Hamlet    says, 

"  'I-,  pause,"  a'  Ie  isi  long  enough  to  ex- 
i  ress  -:  ipe  tl  imet  i  will  not  wmt  until  Eu- 
rope shall  have  gathered  all  the  harvest  of  the  past 
into  be  museums  It  strikes  us  the  more,  because 
we  have  lately  met  with  ii  elt  ew  here,  even  more  fond. 
l.lv  expressed  A-,  lor  example,  in  the  Chronique 
!         -.  1  i  ■■       to   -"'i re  all  I  reneh 

ma  !■  i  pieces  '   ■  In  tinicipa]  museums 

before  America,  recogn  zing  the  necessity  of  forming 
mtisem    -  imtietc  for  them  aud    increase,  their 

already  enormous  value.     "The    day    cannof    he  fir 
distant,"  savs  the  writer,  "when   the    United    States 
e  to  form  collections,  for  it  is  impossible  to 

admit  thai  -  a  \ pie  can    long   continue 

10  ignore  the  fact  that  fine  mis  make   men    moral   by 
raising  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the  beautiful,  and 
hey  increase  the  wealth  of  nations  by  develop- 
ing good  tasie  iii  their  ai  Ii-aiis' 

Accustomed  to  a  central  authority  which  has  the 
powci  to  fa  1.  decree  and  foster  such  institutions,  we 
ler  that  Europeans  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend our  backwardness  in  imitating  their  example 
They  forget  that  individual  exertion  must  here  take 
e  oi  government  action  :  that  the  will  of  many 
must  be  firsr  influenci  d  instead  of  the  will  of  one.  and 
thai  when  this  is  accomplished  wuj  have  no  palace, 
and  castles  to  -apply  us  with  woiks  of  art.  They  do 
not  recognize  that  we  are  ci  lied  noon  to  solve  a  new 
problem,  and  to  discover  some  way  of  overcoming 
the  obstacles  which  arc  created  by  our  position.      # 

The  history  of  many  ancient  and  mediaeval  cities 
governed  by  democratic  forms,  and  actively  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  proves  that  these  are  compat- 
ible with  the  utmost  splendor  of  art  attainment. 
Athens,  Axgos  mid  Samos  in  antiquity,  Florence, 
Yen md  Genoa  in  tie  Middle  Ages,  were  all  com- 
mercial and  all  republican.  They  were  led  by  men 
who  gave  the  impulse  to  popular  taste  and  fostered 
its  growth  ;  Pericles  made  Athens  the  artistic  glory 
of  Greece,  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici  decked  Florence 
with  art's  brightest  jewels.  Being  themselves  mon- 
arebs  in  disguise,  "they  formed  a  radiating  centre 
which  illuminated  the  whole  body  politic  in  matters 
to  which  democracy  and  trade  arc  necessarily  iniif- 
ferent      In  avowed  monarchies    we    find   always  the 
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same  cause  of  artistic  life  or  death;  namely,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  central  directing  i  . 
whether  inspired  by  selfish  motives,  and  patronizing 
.■ni  n>  enhance  the  splendor  of  a  reign,  or  by  noble 
motives;  with  these  it  is  one  ofiho  most  elevating  and 
civilizing  indue -  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  up- 
on :i  people.  I"  either  case  the  leader  mil  i  impose 
it  upon  his  subjects  hum!  they  have  learned  to  love  it, 
and  can  no  longer  exist  without  it.  Munich  would 
still  bo  the  insignificant  and  unattractive  capital  of  a 
second-rate  European  kingdom,  had  not  King  Louis 
been  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  art,  and  a  con- 
sequent determination  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest 
centres  of  art  upon  the  continent.  While  still  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria  he  employed  agents  to  point  out 
and  obtain  for  him  all  available  masterpieces,  and 
thus  the  marbles  from  iEginn,  the  Barberini  Faun, 
and  many  other  treasures  found  their  way  to  the 
Glvptothek  instead  of  the  British  Museum.  So  also 
in  England  all  the  growth  of  industrial  art  may  be 
traced  hark  to  the  fiction  of  Prince  Albert.  So  also 
the  power  vested  in  the  Emperors  of  Russia  anil  Aus- 
tria, and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  has  been  made  use  of 
by  enlightened  nun  in  their  dominions  to  create  the 
new  museums  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  these 
pages. 

But  where  are  Americans  to  find  a  substitute  for 
this  apparently  necessary  centre  of  action  '?  This  is 
a  question  which  we  have  not  hitherto  been  called  up- 
on to  answer,  and  which  demands  our  gravest  con- 
sideration. We  cannot  hope  to  find  it  at  Washing- 
ton, nor  in  our  State  governments  (though  these  may 
eventually  aid  us  by  making  the  study  of  drawing 
obligatory  in  tiie  public  schools),  nor  can  we.  look  for 
it  in  unassisted  individual  action,  which  must  be  lim- 
ited and  Comparatively  feeble.  Our  only  hope  lies 
in  the  stronger  action  of  universities  and  educational 
institutes.  Harvard  and  Yale,  by  founding  art  pro- 
fessorships, and  by  aidino-  art  projects  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  may  put  into  willing  hands  the  lever 
with  which  to  move  the  American  world.  We  look 
to  them  for  aid  as  we  look  to  no  other  source,  be- 
cause we  know  that  they  ecu  most  reasonably  be  ex- 
pert- 1  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  art  museums  and  schools  of  design  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  Our  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  proposed  Museum  of  Art  in  Boston,  for  instance, 
is  mainly  grounded  upon  the  consent  of  its  educa- 
tional institutions  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  govern- 
ment, and  to  loan  it  their  art  collections.  If  art  is  a 
unit,  so  is  education  ;  the  cause  of  cultivation  is  one, 
and  whether  we  labor  for  it  through  letters  or  through 
art,  we  are  equally  serving  the.  same  noble  end. 

If  European  speculators  upon  future  art  collections 
in  America  cannot  fairly  estimate  bow  the  absence  of 
a  central  authority  is  felt  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  found  them,  neither  can  they  sufficiently  enter  into 
our  national  character  to  know  our  dislike  of  taking 
such  slow,  well  calculated  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  their  success.  The  course  taken  at  Kensing- 
ton and  at  Vienna,  of  planting  an  acorn  with  hope 
that  it  may  grow  into  an  oak,  does  not  tally  with  our 
impatient  desire  to  realize  our  ideas  at  once  in  full 
splendor.  We  need  art  in  America,  and  some  one 
immediately  proposes  to  purchase  the  Villa  Alhini, 
transport  its  matchless  bas-reliefs  from  the  spot  where 
Winekelman's  fostering  cure  united  them,  and  turn 
the  Casino  into  an  American  Academy,  which  shall 
at  once  stand  on  a  par  with  the  French  Academy  at 
the  Villa  Medici.  We  want  museums,  and  our"  ten- 
dency is  to  spend  all  our  money  in  erecting  a  huge 
building  whose  empty  halls  will  do  but  little  to  heln 
us  toward  the  end  we  have  in  view.  What  we  shall 
do  if  we  are  wise  is  to  begin  by  building  only  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  collections  already  bought  or  giv- 
en ;  or  better  yet,  by  hiring  for  this  purpose  some  va- 
cant looms,  where  they  can  be  kept  until  we  have 
matured  our  plans  and  found  out  cxaetlv  what  we 
want.  The  Kensington  Museum*  began  in  "the 
Brompton  Boilers,"  and  iron  sheds  were  added  to 
cover  new  acquisitions  ;  so  also  the  collections  at 
Vienna  have  been  fUr  years  kept  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Imperial  "Ball  Hans"  awaiting  the  completion  of  a 
building  fitting  their  present  importance.  So  again 
the  collections  of  the  Nuremberg  Museum  were  tem- 
porarily placed  for  eleven  years  before  its  directors 
purchased  the  Carthusian  convent  to  receive  them. 

All  these  example,  teach  us  that  our  motto  should 
be,  "Festina  lente."  Given  that  we  start  with  .a  few 
rooms  full  of  really  good  objects, — a  collection  of 
Chinese  or  Japanese  lacs  and  enamels,  for  instance, 
which  it  would  always  be  easy  to  form  in  this  coun- 
try,—and  with  works  of  art  loaned  for  a  time  bv  pub- 
lic institutions  or  private  persons,  supplemented  with 
as  many  originals  and  reproductions  as  our  funds 
will  allow  us  to  purchase,  we  cannot  fail,  if  we  open 
our  doors  freely  by  day  and  in  the  evening  to  the 
public,  to  excite  an  ever-increasing  interest  which  will 
lead  to  gifts  of  monev  and  works  of  art,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  erection  of  such  a  building  as   will  be  au 


honoi  and  en  embellishment  to  any  city. 

No  man  ever  regretted  the  time  spent  upon  a  work 
which  when  finished  was  pronounced  perfect,  and  no 
one  ever  gauged  a  result,  whether  bad  or  good,  by 
tin- hours  or  years  spent  over  it.  The  only  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  when  done  there  should  be  no 
'■.u  se  I'd  regret,  Better  never  have  museum  build- 
ings tli  in  have  bad  ones,  for  if  they  are  so  they  will 
give  ihe  lie  to  that  clause  of  our  programme  which 
professes  to  serve  the  cause  of  art  through  architec- 
ture, the  oldest  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  ails. 


A  Mass  in  the  (French)  Country. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Gazelle  translates  the  fol- 
lowing, which  shows  what  church  music  comes  to 
sometimes  in  old  Catholic  countries. 

If  the  I'.'i.  IH.  n  lasts  fifteen  days  in  the  Paris  sub- 
urbs, the  Military  Mass  lasts  all  the  year  round  at 
Bourges,  savs  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  UOpinion 
Rationale.  Imagine  the  imposing  effect  produced  in 
the  immense  Gothic  cathedral  by  a  detachment  of 
twenty-two  soldiers  escorting  the  reeimenta]  band. 
The  little  altar  bell  tinkles  freely.  Por-r  r  tez  armes  ! 
it  ies  the  officer,  and  at  once  there  begins  a  "religious" 
fantasia  on  themes  from  Gounod's  Faust  with  solos 
for  the  comet ;  the  music  echoes  under  the  sacred 
arches,  and  accompanies,  without,  intermission,  the 
morning  service.  One  can  hear  but  little  of  a  Faust 
fantasia,  without  murmuring  the  words  of  the  song, 
without  recalling  Goethe's  poetic  phantoms,  without 
looking  round  as  if  for  the  lost  friends  whose  voices 
are  heard  afar  oil'.  "Pleasures  for  me.  hs  folles  matt- 
resses11— sing  three  trombones  in  unison,  while  the 
priest  intones  the  Ki/rie  Eleison.  R'ppsez  y's  armes  I 
shouts  the  captain,  to  e;ive  a  lit" le  unity  of  effect.  The 
priest  has  hardly  finished  before  the  flaeeolet  sighs  : 
"Allow  me  to  offer  my  arm.  my  beautiful  girl,"  etc. 
You  cast  your  glances  round  to  see  to  which  Mar- 
guerite Faust  may  lie  sp.eaking,  but  you  only  detect 
a  sapper  slvlv  holding  out  a  snuff-box  to  a  comrade 
wl an  hardly  reach  for  a  pinch  with  his  gloved  fin- 
gers, ami  he  swears  perceptibly  in  bis  beard.  The 
priest  has  meanwhile  been  reading  some  terrible  les- 
son on  eternal  punishment,  and  the  captain,  knowing 
the  absolute  need  of  keeping  up  a  unify  of  impres- 
sion, cries  in  a  terrible  voice  :  Por-r-r  r  tez  mines  ! 

A  ray  of  sunlight  comes  through  the  windows  of 
the  choir,  and  you  see  illuminated  a  crowded  world 
of  ihe  old  saints  :  Saint  Cecilia,  leaning  on  her  dumb 
harp,  "the  musician  of  silence,"  as  a  contemporary 
poet  has  called  her  ;  Saint  Mark,  reclining  on  a  lion  ; 
Saint  John,  with  the  eagle  hearing  his  pen;  Saint 
Stephen,  stoned  to  death  ;  all  of  the  heroic  legends  of 
the  primitive  church — the  period  of  the  martyrs  be- 
fore that  of  the  executioners.  The  paintings  in  the 
windows  were  spread  extensively  over  the  pavements 
by  the  light  which  passed  through  them,  and  all  the 
painted  figures  seemed  to  breathe.  "Let  me  look  at 
thy  face, "  sings  the  cornet,  and  the  vision  is  gone. 
Eaust  and  Marguerite  again  pass  before  you.  "Let 
mo  look  at  thy  face,"  insists  the  cornet,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  chorister  raises  the  chasuble  of  the 
priest.  "To  your  knees  I"  says  the  captain.  They 
heat  a  salute.  "Vive  I'  Emp — "  begins  a  heedless 
soldier,  who  is  immediately  flushed  up.  The  little 
hell  founds  oftener.  bet  not  less  feeblv.  The  Faust 
fantasia  is  stopped  just  at  the  point  where  a  religious 
sentiment  enters  into  Gounod's  work,  and  the  mass  is 
over.  The  twenty-two  soldiers  put.  their  twenty-two 
guns  on  their  left  shoulders,  and  the  crowd  slowly 
melts  awav  before  them. 


A  Sketch   of  the  Troubadours,   Trouveres, 
and  Minstrels. 

BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTEIi. 

[From  an  interesting  Series  of  Articles  in  the  "Xev.-  York 
Weekly  Review.'] 
In  Provence,  on  the  flowery  shores  of  the  Durance, 
in  the  land  where  Ore.  inn  culture,  tended  by  the  Ro- 
mans, had  never  wholly  been  destroyed  .  where  the 
nits  of  pea.-c  had  long  flourished,  and  yet  more  richly 
ni.'r  the  migrations  of  the  nations,  and  in  emulation 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs;  under  the  brilliant  heaven  of 
Southern  France,  where  nature,  womanly  beauty, 
manly  courage,  and  courtly  manners  lent  their  highest 
charms  to  lite,  the  luxuriant  flower  of  lyric  song  first 
sprang  forth  among  the  troubadours.  Iris  true  that 
the  music  and  poetry  of  the  troubadours  was  a  natu- 
ral outgrowth  of  that  epoch  of  stirring  life,  of  love, 
longing,  hatred,  joy  and  melancholy;  but  every 
mmtil  growth  demands  its  appropriate  soil.  And 
only  in  tic  highest  circles  could  an  appropriate  field 
for  lyric  song  then  exist  among  men  set  apart  from, 
and  above  the  merchant  and  laboring  classes,  sub- 
ject to  King  and    Church,   yet  devoid  of  asceticism 


and  inspired  with  a  love  of  freedom  and  order;  ac- 
customed to  spli  ndor,  beauty,  and  ceremony  from 
childhood,  and  yet  regarding  the  culture  of  letters  its 
mi  occupation  of  equal  honor  with  that  of  the  pro- 
les.ion  of  arms,     Though  the  profession  of  singer  had 

1 ti  regarded  as  an  honorable  one  since  the  time  of 

tho  Gallic  bards,  and  though  the  jongleurs,  musical 
and  poetic  conjurors  v. ho  travelled  from  castle  to 
castle  for  the  entertainment  of  barbarous  chieftains, 
bad  preceded  the  troubadours,  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  that  it.  came  to  be 
considered  asa  matter  of  perhaps  even  more  conse- 
quence that  a  youthful  knight  should  know  how  to 
compose,  sing,  and  play,  than  that  he  should  invent 
verses, ^and  read  and  write  correctly.  The  Romance 
tongue  or  Provencal  language,  afterwards  called  the 
I. <iu<iue  li'.'i',  in  which  the  troubadour  songs  were 
written,  was  already  formed,  and  accepted  as  the  lan- 
guage  of  lb"  people,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  had  been  spoken  though  in  an  unformed 
state,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  by  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors.  The  art  of  the  troubadour  was 
entitled  the  gai  saber  (or  gate  science),  and  to  the  idea 
of  gaiety  a  noble  meaning  was  attached.  The  true 
chevalier,  it  was  said,  should  never  lose  his  normal 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  ;  like  an  interior  sun, 
the  joy  of  love  should  illuminate  his  life,  and  continu- 
ally excite  him  to  lofty  actions  and  fortitude  in  trial, 
purifyinghis  soul  from  envious,  sombre  sadness,  from 
avarice,  torpidity,  and  hardness  of  mind.  Melancholy 
was  regarded  as  a  morbid  feeling  born  of  scepticism 
and  degeneracy,  a  want  of  power  to  accomplish  great 
deeds  or  duties.  Gaiety  or  joy  was  a  state  of  mind 
regarded  by  the.  troubadours  as  corresponding  with 
that  of  religious  grace.  The  end  of  their  profession 
was  the  service  of  religion,  honour,  and  woman,  in 
deed  and  in  song;  one  of  their  mottoes  was  "Love 
and  religion  protect  all  the  virtues  ;"  another  ran, 
"  Mv  soul  to  God,  my  life  for  the  king,  my  heart  for 
my  lady,  my  honour  ifor  myself."  Now,  as  once  be- 
fore, in  apostolic  times,  Christianity  displayed  its  crea- 
tive power,  and  in  a  territory  apparently  opposed  to 
its  own  aims  and  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  church — 
the  domain  of  profane  honour  and  love — the  life  of 
which  was  expressed  in  songs  whose  freedom  was 
antagonistic,  as  their  mysticism  was  related,  to  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity ;  songs  so  exalted  in  char- 
acter, so  devoid  of  vulgar  licentious  feeling,  that  they 
seem  to  float  like  forms  of  light  above  the  troubled 
waters  of  those  troublous  times. 

Although  the  aristocratic  element  certainly  pre- 
ponderated among  the  troubadours,  they  often  allowed 
poetic  genius  to  atone  for  lowness  of  birth,  bestowing 
the  order  of  Knighthood,  and  admitting  to  their  ranks 
men  who  did  not  possess  the  distinction  of  nobility. 
North  of  the  Loire,  the  citizens  and  the  nobility  were 
considered  as  orders  far  removed,  consequently  we 
find  only  a  few  of  what  we  should  term  professional 
men,  and  still  fewer  citizens,  among  the  ranks  of  the 
trouveres  of  the  North  (the  successors  of  the  trouba- 
dours, who  wrote  in  the  langue  d'oil  or  langue  Fran- 
caisi  ). 

The  troubadour  most  esteemed  was  be  who  could 
invent,  compose,  sing,  and  accompany  his  own  songs; 
but  those  who  were  unable  to  play  the  instruments  of 
the  period — the.  harp,  lute,  viola,  or  citara  (the  ancient 
Irish  rota  or  crowth) — were  accompanied  by  a  salaried 
minstrel,  who  perhaps  also  arranged  the  accompani- 
ment which  be  played  ;  in  the  South,  the  minstrels 
were  termed  jongleurs,  or  violars.  If  a  troubadour 
was  not  trifled  with  a  fine  voice,  he  employed  a  singer 
(  cantadour  or  musar)  to  perform  the  songs  which  be 
could  create,  but  not  sins.  Many  among  the  trouba- 
dours and  their  successors,  the  trouvere-  of  the  North, 
were  so  gifted  as  satirists,  that  their  satirical  songs 
(  sirventes)  were  dreaded  in  the  highest  quarters,  and 
became  social  and  political  weapons,  not  unlike,  in 
their  influence,  the  leading  articles  of  our  principal 
journals  to-day.  They  also  mingled,  with  the  recital 
of  recent  actions,  thai,  of  the  great  deeds  of  Charle- 
magne, Charles  Mnrtel,  and  other  renowned  soldiers; 
though  they  sometimes  i  idiculed  even  these,  and  made 
them  sei've  as  mere  foils  to  the  virtues  of  a  conventional 
and  imaginary  hero.  With  these  exceptions,  the  same 
general  mood  is  to  lie  found  in  the  songs  ofthe  trouba- 
dours, which  seem  to  have  been  written  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  only  differ  in  form,  where 
they  display  very  great  variety.  The  songs  of  the 
trouveres,  modelled  on  those  of  the  troubadours,  in 
spite  of  hcine;  written  in  a  different  idiom,  the  langue 
d'oil,  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  another  school, 
but  followed  the  type  which  the  langui  <!'■  :  so  finely 
coloured;  they  all  treat  of  a  mistress,  insensible  to  the 
cruel,  yet  pleasing  torments  which  her  charms  have 
inspired,  and  to  her  lover's  misery  in  absence:  orthey 
contain  praises  of  the  pleasure  felt  in  supporting  the 
pain  and  sacrifices  imposed  on  the  lover  by  the  bon- 
ded lady.  We  find  metaphysical  and  abstract  ob- 
scurity enough,  in  some  of  the  later  specimens  of  those 
poems,  written  after  the  use  of  allegory  became  com- 
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mon;  but  nearly  all  of  the  earlier  ones  betray  the  fire 
of  veritable  passion  and  inspiration.  The  palm  of 
purely  lyric,    musical  song  properly   belongs  to  the 

Southern  troubadours,  however;  the  I ceVcs,  who 

drew  greatly  on  the  primitive  Saxon  and  '  leltic  tradi 
lions,  excelled  in  longer  romances,  such  as  the  Roman 
du  Ron,  the  Percival,  an!  many  others,  which  were 

afterwards   imitated  by  the   German    Mi i     ■ 

The  merit  of  the  troubadours  and  trouve'res  in  fur- 
thering the  progress  of  music  as  an  ail,  was,  thai  they 
liberated  melody  from  the  fetters  of  calculation,  gave 
it  the  stamp  of  individuality,  and  bore  it,  on  the  wings 
of  fancy,  into  the  domain  of  sentiment.  They  had 
the  further  merit  of  introducing  new  and  peculiar 
rhythmic  changes  of  time,  which,  apparently  irregu 

lar,  were  really  forcible,  symmetrical,    and   orig I 

It  n  also  more  than  probable,  a     I  have  alread 
marked,  that  the  troubadours  received  new  idea     in 
regard  to    melody,   from    the    East,   as    they   found 

among  the  Araks  not  only  a  different  system  of  t :s, 

but  many  fanciful  vocal  ornaments,  then  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  which  they  introduced  in  then 
songs,  on  their  return  from  the  crusades  But  as 
harmony  was  in  that  day  vet  undeveloped,  the  flow- 
ing vine  of  melody  received  little  support  from  it,  and 
therefore  often  appears  weal.  The  rules  of  c po- 
sition were  then  highly  complicated  and  ill  classified, 
yet  they  were  well  understood  by  the  best  educated 
troubadours,  and  though  their  earlier  songs  were 
stiff,  closely  resembling  the  <  iregoi  i  in  <  haul  in  form 

and  style,  in  sunn-  of  llio  latter -.  especial!)  those 

ol  the  Northern  trouviires,  we  find  graci  ml  mi  I    I 

that,  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  that  possess  i 

real  variety  and  individuality   ol   character   than  tlo 

the  words  atl  iclied  to  them.     'I  heir  charm  is,  I 

musician,    unique,    genuine,    healthy,    vi 

sweet  as  the  songs  ol   a  choir  ol    birds,   heard  on  n 

spring  morning  in  the   heart    of  n    fresh    ..  id    tl  «  j 

wood,    when    the    wind    is   blowing,   and    the 

shining. 


it 8 it  Sfiroab. 


London. 

HoNon  in.  Km  nr.iviN   in      i  in     PlIIUIAItMONlC 
Sin  ii  iv    -  A    hundred    )  oai  i    Bei      oven    was 

born,  and  Beethovi  n  comment  ratio  i  :  now 

in  fa  hiou      In  ( lermanj  then  n'uml  legion 

before  the  actual   birthday    nrrivi  1 '       mbcr  ; 

h  hile  n  en  f\ew   i'ork  has   found   time    to    I 
feast,   burning    gunpowder,    hammering   anvils,  and 
singing  "Hail  (  lolurnbia"    in 

master,  with  as  much  zest  as    Bost  n  l.  not 

long  ago   v.  hen  making  a  similar  noise    in    hffhor  i  f 
peace      Observing  all  this,  English  music  lovci 

1 n  anxious  about  the  credit  of  their  own    i 

which  cannot  afford  to  let  the  event    pass  inn    i 

Thero  was  good    cause    for    anxiety,       Tl       Crystal 

Palace,  rarely  backward  in  stimulati  i  worship, 

kept,  as  it  s  ill  keeps,  silence,  and  the  pi 

the  festivals  at  Birmingham  and  Lien  foi  I 

it  still  shows,  a  neglect  ol    Bectho\  i    unac 

■  ountable.     1 1  .i |  •  ■  i  ■■  the   Philhnrn 

rescue,  and  on  Monday  last  ho      ed    i     If  as 
well  as  the  1. 1 n  tei  by  ;     spei  ial  pei 

certain  reprcscntath  Our  old     I 

Btitution  i   mid    do  this    « ith    sil     nlni    ;  etv  and 

Ii  ha  1  relations    with   E  elf  of 

the   mi  tie  soi  C ;    enj  -,  in 

health,  and,  when  his  countrymen    neglected    him  in 
ess,  easing  the  bin  den  of  care    laid    b\       ..:■■. 
means  upon  a  sen  itive  nature      "Say  to    tl      ■  woi 
thy  men  that  if  God  mo  to       ■'  :i  I  shall  en- 

deavor to  prove  the  re  dity  of  raj 
actions  '*      I'hi    -  '     ■  J . , > 

ven  could  make  .  1  til  the   Phill 

well  regard  it  as  tin  distinction   earned    dur- 

ing fifty  eight  years  of  labor      A.   conm     ion 

thus,  and    u  I  iin  d  by  fi  :qu  nt  |   u  fi nces    ol   the 

:       tor's  works,  im]  osed   an    obvious    duty   upon   the 
soi  iety  which  has 
and  suci 

The  programme  showed  the  diffei  ent     tries 
ran  -l  r  at  several  stages  ol  I  so  in 

a  manner  to  which    little   or   no   i 
mail  ■.  beai  wider  wl  ich  it 

was  drawn  up.     \\  I  to  several  - 

works  more    thoroughly    representative    i.    ■ 
been  cho  en  :  but  the  limits    ol    n   single  concert   are 

i  :c.i  row  for  the  n  Icqna of  i  ven   a 

!  ni  ol    Beethovi  n's  car  >-       All    tiling  - 
ire,  the  Philharmon      ■  une 

f  ctoi ;  ne      I:  ■    ■■  in  n  ith  the  Symp       y  in   C, 

.\n.  1(1  i  ended  with    the   Symphoir 

between 
seal.-, |  '  .       i  Choral  Fin 
to  I  ;  the  i    "Ah  '  pi 


(179b)  ;  the  terzetto  "Tremate,  empi,  tremate"  (1801); 
and  the  Dervish  chorus  from  the  Ruins  o) 
(1811).  Both  symphonies  were  well,  if  not  perfectly 
given,  the  purely  orchestral  movements  of  '• 
showing  especial  care  in  performance.  As  a  mattei 
-  I  course  the  Odi  to  Joy — for  which  it  is  vain  to  wish 
■  i  fi  nltle  rendering — tried  the  choralists  somewhat  ; 
but  its  difficulties  were  overcome  with  more  than 
avi  i  ige  ease,  while  the  solos,  enti  usted  to  Mi 
bella  Smythe,  Miss  Elton,  Mr.  Cumraii  ,  and  Mr. 
S  mtley,  could  hardly  have  bei  □  in  bettei  hands  The 
Leonora  overture  calls  for  no  remark,  but  the  Choral 
Fantasia  has  seldom  been  performed  in  a  fashion 
mora  worthy  of  its  surpassing  beautj  Mme,  Ara 
bella  I  loddard's  rendei  ing  "l  the  solo  part,  foi  ■  am 
pie,  was  distinguished  by  exquisite  taste  and  brilliant 
exi  ■  ution  to  a  striking  degn  e,  an  1  fail  ly  won  foi  the 
accomplished   pianist  a  dctnoi  itrntive    n  call,       An 

em i  was  awarded  to  "Ah!  perfido,"   which   Mile 

Nilsson  sang  w  itli  a   dramatic    j  o*i 
luiely  not!) ii  ■  i"  do  ire     i  nd  a  lil     In  moi  fell  to  the 
Dervish  cl  orus, 
I:  deserves  to  bo  notici  d,  in    conel  ,   that  dur- 

! '  tson  Mr.  I 

■lilies    ; 

and  that,  as  a  spi     ial  I  1     M   mil  IJ 

lai  ;t  ol  the  .'can    musician,   surrou  tided    by   ii 
had  a  con  pii  uotts  plai  e.      '.'  II' 

Ren  a  i    Italian  I  Ipi  ha.-  i  en  since 

we  last  referred  to  the   doings   nt   this   theatre  have 

I  M  ■    1  ■    I    , 

li  followed  by  i    is  2  a    ■ 

villi  I 

Wnclil   I,  as  Don    Ottavio 
would  be  likely  to 

'    / 1-   I  •  \      ,..■:/; 

old 
:  ■  ■        :      :■,... 

l  ■ 
etl 

:  i 

Saturdays      i  ii  nl  at 

f  tl  During  one 

cforc  th         •■    ro  no 

nces  of  1  t  Covent  Ganl 

an il       .      ■  !  ! :  .  ■.   I  ii  ; 

m  niu-t 
.   :  ial  I 

nc  a  n 
tion  m 

i  I 
■ 
I 

! 

devoi  I  ol 

less  of  nil    I  , 

.  .  ... 

[his  young  and  I  .        ■  parts  a 

I 
tenor    ( Arm 
II 

,  S  Viz: 

new  i  . 

■ '  >  return      E 

tiov        u  .vas  I  it  cntlu: 

«     k   are 
J 
I    'i      (Tn      Ui\       and    /   >n    < 
I  rs     t  i  m  o   i  tl    Kng  I  a 

I 

is 
! 

Lank. — The   i 


...  ,  .  -  . 

t,  hung 

1 
■ 
ed,  without  o 

• 
he  possi  ii  ' 

I 
ml  tn    the    .'c'  ,         '  -    1. 1    Mn, - 

1  Santlcy    ( 1 

'  v  tin 

in  in'  in  ii  lion   n  ii  i    the    Si  edish 

it  Dm ry  La    i 

up  the  (vi  do 

:  -  with   Mile. 

rming  D  i,  and    "1      I        'tore"    with   the 

■:  ian  prinin   lonntias£i  Intoi     1 1    nti 


upon  tho  production  of  "The  Flying  Hollander"  on 
Saturday.  This  work— in  the  earliest  style  of  Wag- 
ner—contains none  of  his  latest  mannerisms,  but 
abounds  in  music  not  only  of  a  high  but  as  easily  ap- 
preciable older. 

l)n  reading  the  accounts  published  of  the  magnifi- 

scenery  secured,  after  being  expressly  stipulated 

for,  by  Herr  Wagner  for   his  opera   of  "  Walh/rie," 

one  is  tempted  |  says  the  Pall  Mull  Gaz>  it,  )  to  inquire 

how  it  is  that  a  composer  who,  in  his  critical  writings, 

is  never  tired  of  inveighing  against  the  depraved  and 

al  '  hi  i  a  ei  .a  of  modern  operatic  representations, 

ami    nt    proclaiming    Ins    own  idealist  expositions, 

:  '  nld  cond  iscend  to  rest  his  chances  ol  success  to  bo 

t  an  i      •  :.:  on   the    splendor  of  mere    decorative 

ace     oi  us      W  hen  the  '  was  about  to  be 

pi  iilin  el  last  j  ei! ,  it  may   be  remcml  -  red   that  Herr 

Wagner  stopped  the  rehearsals,  and  put   ofl   the  first 

ri    rcsentation  of  this   w  i  k    for   s  cue   i  ousidci  able 

nd  thai  the  scenei  y  was  insufficient ; 

ami,  in  i  i<  r,  tlie  scenery,  when  the  opera  was  at  last 

I ighl  out,  was  worthy  of  a  Porte  St    Martin  fei  ri  i 

or,  better  still,  of  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime.  1 
not  he  said  thru  the  musical  element  was  neglected 
in  the  "Rheingold"  for  a  series  of  curiously  contrived 
nix  were  unfolded  ami  exhibited  to  a  continuous 
musical  accompaniment,  which  lasted  tour  hours, 
This  mere  "prologue,"  as  Herr  Wagner  called  it, 
-vis,  i'  is  tine,  divided  into  four    acts,    hut    the    acts 

■  d  only  by  d  I  icts,  during  winch 

w  ithout  any    intei  vul  of  re- 
ivithout  even  sucli   breaks  as  are  mercifully  in- 
tei posed  !""  '  il  iiin.-s     We 
tl    ■  nu  i    era  by   I  lerr  W   . 

mt     Si  el.i'l  V, 

I    In    have    att  lined    a 

n    te  as  a  musical    composi  i    1 light   to  bo 

th  i'  ohje  i  nt'  In-    sen  n,  Ro;      i,  i  id 
1  ■■  i  ontemptiblo  and  sc  irci  ly    in  he    named  1  loni 

■I  •-  >ted     by    hai  oil'   -"in woi  1. 

h  the  icenei  j  « ill  I"1   a-   gorgeous 
a s  t h a t  o  1     II  "  tlio  <       n m i     i 

n .  i'h.  / ' a       ilc."      Mcyei  bei  r,    taunted 

■  ■  ■       •  ■      j     in     In-     works    to 

ballet     pro  and  i        ■      gener- 

to  do  so,  by  com- 

■      one  nf 

tence       '  I) 

"The  man"  as  the 

I    for   perform  mce  at 

the  1         n   version    is  not  a 

true  Wajrnerian  v, 

it  oui      Its 
ike  Italia    "tl   i   fatal  gift  of  beauty." 
ten  in  tin-  first   manner  of  Wagner, 
is  now  in  his  third  or  fourth — new  devel- 
-    said,    m  eai  Ii  nf 
il  e."     ft. 

nting  wiih  Herr 
have  thought  il  expedient  to  "try 
A'  /  ■  -         im  Paris    n 

mid  i  lo  1  a  still  n 

d   demonstration    witli    "A'-      ■   d" 
l  tre  Lyrique,  ci        mi  tl  Wag- 

was,  would    not    e  - '  i     :  >■     'I    '  ■ 
H  way   to 

I  \ 

Drury  ] 
led        I  ■     •    .  '    wis 

H      ,  .  /     '/   /      e,      ',    i         /'-11/ 

"otherwise    "Dei    I       '  h  '     Hen 

nd  opera,  pi  mediately 

■   1 1       len,  in    1843    wl  en    the  composer 
ch  icfly  n  ndei  ol  : 

i 


Festival   will 

!     1         tl."  I    -t 

Mi. i  ii  complaint   is  made 
■:  made  u]     with    so   litile 

I'Beethoi         Centci      il  birthday  ;  .. 

the  '         ■        a 

...... 

master's  -  sill  al- 

!■■  r  the 

I  snti  ail   wiih   those  of  the 

'  ice  1.  but  -nine  of 

;-  ;lr.'. 

'I'h.-  prin  will   be   as    fol- 

v.  .    Mel.'  .       I,."c 

Sherrington,     V    -     Edith    Wynne.    Mile.   lima   ni 
i         Pn         Mile     l  i    sdil,    Messrs,    Sima 

'■  ,  W.  H.  ( 'in ings,  Sanl 

an  I  Signor  I  1  .  -:  iv,  mtalists  : — Mine.    \ 

la  i  !o  Idard,  M    S  linton,   and    Mr     S  imp  on      The 
I  a  ]■  :r- 
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formanco  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  The  otlicr  morn- 
ing performances  will  lie  Costa's  Naaman  on  Wed- 
nesday, The  Messiah  on  Thursday,  Benedict's  new 
oratorio,  St.  Peter,  composed  expressly  for  this  festi- 
val, and  a  miscellaneous  selection.  <m  Wednesday 
evening,  a  new  instrumental  work  by  Mr,  A.  S.  Sul- 
livan, and  a  choral  ode  by  Dr.  Stewart,  both  compos- 
ed for  this  festival,  followed  by  a  scleetion  from  tho 
works  of  Beethoven  ;  on  Thursday  eveniug,  a  new 
cantata,  Nala  and  Damayanti,  composed  for  this  festi- 
val by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Ililler,  and  a  miscellaneous 
selection  ;  on  Fr  day  evening  Handel's  Samson. 
The  President  is  the  Earl  of  Bradford  ;  tho  conduc- 
tor, Sir  Michael  ( losta. 

MtTNien. — It  is  proposed  to  get  up  a  Beethoven 
Festival  here,  as  in  other  places.  Herr  von  Perfall, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  offered  to  contribute, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  to  the  programme  a  perform- 
ance of  Prametheus,  Fidelity,  and  Die  Ruinen  von 
Athen,  with  a  new  text  by  Herr  Paul  Heyse.  The 
musical  direction  of  the  whole  Festival  is  to  be  offer- 
ed to  Herr  Franz  Lachner. 

The  grand  rehearsal  of  Herr  R.  Wagner's  latest  ef- 
fusion, Die  Walkiire,  took  place  on  the  24th  June  be- 
fore a  select  few--about  a  thousand — who  bad  received 
invitations.  It  lasted  from  twelve  o'clock  till  a  quar- 
ter past  five,  p.m.  Of  course  the  Wagnerites  present 
were  in  raptures — in  ecstasies — in  a  frenzy  of  delight, 
but  the  majority  of  the  audience  were  far  from  evin- 
cing a  similar  amount  of  undiluted  enthusiasm.  To 
tell  the  truth,  they  did  exactly  the  reverse,  and  had 
tho  bad  taste  to  manifest  unmistakable  signs  of  dissat- 
isfaction. It  was  only  after  the  first  act  that  there 
was  anything  approaching  hearty  applause.  During 
all  the  second  act,  which, laden  with  bombastic  fustian, 
musical  and  verbal,  dragged  its  slow  length  along, 
for  one  hour  and  a  half,  by  Shrewsbury — and  every 
other — clock,  there  was  not  a  hand.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  third,  and  last,  act,  the  audience  were  so 
thoroughly  worn  out  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  muster  strength  and  resolution  to  get  up  a  call 
for  their  fellow-sufferers,  the  victims  on  the  other 
side  the  foot-lights.  The  pains  taken  in  mounting 
the  work  exceeds,  in  the  opinion  of  very  competent 
judges,  anvthing  previously  known,  even  in  the  case 
of  works  by  the  Prophet  of  the  Future  himself.  Every 
one,  even  the  Prophet's  most  fanatic  admirers,  must 
acknowledge  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Intendant, 
Baron  von  Perfall,  and  of  the  conductor  Herr  Wiill- 
ner.  Herr  R.  Wagner  is  deeply  indebted  to  both, 
for,  should  the  work  succeed,  its  success  will  be  at- 
tributable quite  as  much  to  the  unflagging  zeal  and 
energy  of  these  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  mise-en-scene, 
splendid — and  dangerous — though  that  is. 

As  a  German  contemporary  observes,  Herr  R. 
Wagner  would  experience  some  difficulty  in  meeting 
with  another  Intendant,  who,  after  such  gross  at- 
tacks from  a  composer,  would  devote  himself,  from 
early  morning  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  to  ensuring 
the  success  of  one  whose  aim  it  was  morally  to  anni- 
hilate him. — The  first  regular  performance  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  June.  Of  course,  the  Wagnerites  de- 
clare it  was  a  great  success — a  splendid  triumph,  but 
others  not  quite  so  blindly  devoted  to  the  master  of 
Lucerne,  are  hold  enough  to  differ,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  say  so  publicly.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  con- 
nected with  the  first  performance  which  cannot  fail  to 
gratify  even  Herr  R.  Wagner's  most  bitter  foes :  des- 
pite the  "fire  effects" — effects  which  must  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  hearts  of  those  companies  with  whom  the 
theatre  is  insured — the  building  was  not  burned  down 
— at  least,  not  on  the  first  night. 

Das  Rheingold  is  to  be  revived,  and  wdl  alternate 
with  Die  Walkiire- — The  Berlin  Echo  says  : — "For 
the  generel  rehearsal  of  the  first  act  of  Die  Walkiire, 
the  theatre  was  completely  lighted  up.  Tho  scene 
represents  'the  interior  of  a  dwelling,'  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  mighty  oak  rears  itself.  The  roots  of  the 
Micro-tree'  are  hid  beneath  the  ground,  but  its  leafy 
summit  spreads  over  the  roof,  which  slopes  down 
from  the  trunk.  A  room  is  erected  around  the  lat- 
ter ;  this  is  Hunding's  habitation,  and,  we  may  add, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  scene-painter's  art. 
On  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  a  fearful  thunder-storm 
s  raging,  and  a  stranger  seeks  refuge  in  the  hut.  He 
is  speedily  captivated,  'in  increasing  smittenness,'^  by 
the  longing  glances  of  Siegelinde,  Hunding's  wife, 
and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  song — a  love-song  of 
an  undiguisedly  sensual  character — 'presses  furiously 
to  his  breast'  his  hostess,  in  whom  he  has  found  and 
recognized  his  'bride  and  sister' — his  sister,  too,  by 
both  the  same  parents.  Upon  this  the  'curtain  falls 
quickly.'  This  finale  inhabitants  of  Munich  already 
know,  from  having  heard  it  at  a  concert  at  which 
Richard  Wagner  introduced  himself  to  them,  in  De- 

•  A  pleasing  Wagnerian  neologism  ;  Teutoniee  :    Ergriffen* 


ccmber,  1864,  by  giving  fragments  from  his  later 
works.  In  the  second  act,  the  famous  'ride  of  the 
Walkvrcs'  will  probably  1»'  remembered  by  the  pub- 
lic of  Vienna,  from  having  been  performed  at  one  of 
tho  seven  concerts  given  by  Wagner  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  capital,  seven  years  ago.  The  danger 
ous  fire  machinery  in  the  second  and  the  third  acts, 
when  the  sleeping  Brunhilde  is  surrounded  by  glow- 
ing flames,  has  been  done  away  with,  since,  after  all, 
people  diil  not  feel  inclined  to  endanger  the  building, 
together  with  a  number  of  human  lives,  even  though 
it  was  for  a 'Walkyre.'"  The  Echo  might  have  in- 
terpolated "most"  before  "dangerous."  There  arc 
still  enough  fire-effects  left  to  satisfy  a  Guebre  him- 
self.— Mus.   World. 
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Jules   Pasdeloup. 

In  the  want  of  other  matter  during  the  utter 
musical  suspension,  while  war  is  raging  abroad 
and  the  dog  star  here,  we  translate,  from  the  Sig- 
nale  of  Leipzig,  a  sketch  of  the  originator  and 
leader  of  the  Popular  Classical  Orchestral  Con- 
certs in  Paris,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  : 
— Not  a  man  of  the  highest  type  of  artistic  char- 
acter, by  this  showing  ;  for  while  his  diplomatic 
managerial  gifts,  his  art  of  pushing  himself  for- 
ward in  the  world,  are  celebrated,  not  much  is 
said  of  his  intrinsic  musicianship.  That  such  a 
"man  of  the  world"  should  go  in  for  Wagner  and 
new  fashions  is  quite  natural :  but  whether  this 
is  the  kind  of  endorsement  they  are  most  in  need 
of? 

"Pas-de-laup  (literally  the  German  Wolfgang) 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  moat  interesting  mu- 
sical personalities  who  have  come  up  in  the  epoch 
of  the  second  French  Empire.  Thoroughly  a 
child  of  his  time,  he  knows  just  its  needs  and 
wishes  ;  has  a  fine  sense,  not  only  of  the  now 
rtigning,  but  also  of  the  next  to  be  expected  di- 
rection of  public  opinion ;  understands  how  to 
seize  the  right  moment,  and  how  to  choose  his 
man.  He  trusts  his  star  as  he  trusts  himself,  and 
makes  others  too  believe  in  it.  A  man  of  the 
initiative,  he  possesses  character  and  persistency 
enough  to  put  through  much  which  he  perhaps 
could  not  accomplish  merely  by  his  talent.  But 
he  dares  and  wins.  His  motto  is:  Audentes  for- 
tunajuvat.  He  is  the  man  of  musical  state-craft 
and  diplomatic  stratagem. 

"Pasdeloup's  youthful  history  is  veiled  in  an 
impenetrable  obscurity,  which  we  have  tried  in 
vain  to  clear  up.  He  himself  refuses  to  give  any 
information  about  it,  and  he  may  have  his  rea- 
sons for  such  silence.  Not  even  can  the  year  of 
his  birth  be  ascertained  exactly ;  but  Pasdeloup 
must,  so  far  as  we  can  reckon,  have  been  born  in 
1817.  AVe  know  that  he,  as  a  pupil  in  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Paris,  in  the  year  1833  received  a 
prize«jn  Zimmermann's  class  for  pianoforte  play- 
ing. In  the  class  of  the  excellent  harmonist  Le- 
borne  he  studied  the  theory  of  composition,  with- 
out getting  very  far  along  in  it.  His  musical  ed- 
ucation seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  but  a 
superficial  one  ;  when  he  left  the  Conservatoire 
he  earned  his  living  in  a  modest  way  by  giving 
lessons  on  the  piano  and  by — dance  compositions, 
which  he  was  prudent  enough,  however,  not  to 
publish  under  his  own  name. 

"Then  came  the  revolutionary  year  of  184S, 
for  him  the  year  of  fortune.  He  had  given  mu- 
sic lessons,  among  others,  to  the  son  of  a  M.  Marie. 
This  gentleman  became  a    member  of  the  pro- 


visional government.  Pasdeloup  understood 
how  to  turn  his  family  acquaintances  to  some  po- 
litical account,  and  he  became — Gouverneur  in 
the.  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  But  this  position  came 
to  a  speedy  end  with  the'  end  of  the  Republic. 
The  approach  of  the  Coup-d'Elai  gave  Pasdeloup 
a  new  watchword.  He  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  the  family  of  President  Napo- 
leon, and  succeeded  in  becoming  the  organizer 
of  musical  soirees  at  the  house,  of  the  Princess 
Mathilde.  There  too  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Count  Nieuwerkerke,  whose  musical  soirees 
at  the  Louvre  he  likewise  helped  to  organize,  and 
who  has  ever  since  remained  his  warm  protector. 
In  the  same  way  Pasdeloup  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  then  all-powerful  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
department,  Baron  Haussmann,  whose  lasting  pro- 
tection he  secured  no  less. 

"Through  these  influential  channels  Pasdeloup 
became  Professor  in  the  Conservatoire.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  a  class  for  ensem- 
We-playing;  in  which  the  orchestra  composed  of 
pupils,  became  acquainted  with  the  classical  mas- 
terworks.  Again  did  Pasdeloup  turn  this  honor- 
able musical  posilion  to  account  with  his  usual 
skill  in  getting  upward.  In  all  probability,  it 
was  in  the  capacity  of  Director  of  this  ensemble 
class,  that  he  first  learned  how  to  direct  himself; 
but  he  went  on  building  up  an  orchestra  of  his 
own  out  of  the  Conservatorists  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, with  which  he  gave  concerts,  which  formed 
the  beginning  for  the  Concerts  Populaires  which 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  Immediately 
after  the  coup  d'etat  he  founded  the  'Socie'te  des 
jeunes  artistes  du  Conservatoire  imperial  de  mu- 
sique  et  de  declamation'  the  first  concert  of  which 
took  place  in  the  Saal  Herz  on  the  20th  Feb., 
1851.  This  Concert  Society  lasted  nine  years; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  high  protectors  who  shielded 
and  supported  Pasdeloup's  undertaking,  it  failed 
to  acquire  any  independent  vitality.  An  enthu- 
siastic, wealthy  friend  of  Art,  whose  name  is 
universally  known  and  respected  in  Paris,  sup- 
ported these  concerts  in  the  most  generous  man- 
ner, spending  not  less  than  80,000  francs  upon 
them  during  the  nine  years. 

"Then  Pasdeloup  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
quitting  the  littie  Saal  Ilerz,  and  transporting 
his  young  Orchestra  to  the  Cirque  Napoleon, 
which  can  conveniently  hold  5,000  persons.  Of 
course  his  orchestra  had  to  be  strengthened  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  under- 
taking became  a  new  one  and  much  greater. 
Thus  arose  the  Concerts  Populaires,  whose  great 
success  soon  bore  the  name  of  Pasdeloup  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Paris  and  of  France. 

In  the  founding  of  this  Concert  institution 
Pasdeloup  proceeded  upon  entirely  correct  cal- 
culations. By  the  low  price  of  admission  he  en- 
abled even  those  of  small  means  to  attend  these 
classical  concerts,  upon  which  there  still  rested  a 
certain  reflected  glory  of  the  Conservatoire. 
While  he  thus  covered  himself  pecuniarily,  he  at 
the  same  time  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Napoleonic-democratic  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  in  music,  to  which  he  imparted  the 
requisite  imperialistic  coloring  through  the  selec- 
tion of  the  concert  hall,  which  bore  the  Emper- 
or's name.  But  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  he 
arrayed  himself  in  silent,  if  not  express,  opposi- 
tion against  the  aristocratic,  conservative  con- 
certs of  the  mother  Conservatoire,  who  had  to 
lend  him  her  own  pupils  for  the  purpose.     Pas- 
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deloup  is  altogether  a  man  of  musical  progress, — 
whether  from  deep  inmost  prompting,  or  only  in 
consequence  of  a  correct  perception  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  limes  and  the  conviction,  that  for 
him  :i  new  and  large  arena  was  only  to  be  won 
in  this  way,  we.  know  not.  Nor  does  it  matter 
which.  Already  the  fact,  that  Pasdcloup  has 
seized  the  banner  of  musical  progress  with  sue.: 
cess,  and  held  it  high  for  ten  years  without  waver- 
ing, proves  to  us  evidently,  that  the  epoch  of  the 
musical  Future  lias  come  for  France  also,  break- 
ing ground  for  itself  triumphantly.  Moreover 
Pasdeloup  has  personally  lie'  sincerest  reverence 
ami  warmest  sympathy  for  Richard  Wagner;  he 
is  a  Wagner  enthusiast,  from  inmost  conviction. 
The  other  now  ami  newest  composers  he  adopts 
not  less  frequently  into  his  programmes,  recog- 
nizing that  a  normal  Art  institute  of  the  present 
day  cannot  and  ought  not  to  ignore  such  any 
longer.  If'  is  not  deterred  by  opposition,  nor  by 
seeming  failure  in  the  first  trial  of  new  work-  : 
often  his  energy  and  his  persistency  convert  the 
failures  into  actual  succei  ' 

"It  is  purely  on  business  grounds  that  Pasde- 
loup has  been  less  lucky  as  director  of  the  Thea- 
tre Lyrique.  He  undertook  the  charge  of  Car- 
valho's  Opera  establishment  in  September,  18G8, 
in  a  very  dilapitated  condition  ;  and,  although 
protected  here  too  by  the  Seine  Prefect,  Ilauss 
mann,  he  was  only  able,  with  severe  exertion,  to 
postpone  the  long  expected  fall  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  not 'prevent  it 
finally.  That  Pasdeloup  lost  his  great  suit 
against  Carvalho,  and  liaussmann  lost  the  Pre- 
fectship,  served  to  hasten  the  catastrophe-. 

"But  Pasdeloup  cannot  be  e.t] ted  to  rest   a 

great  while  ;  he  must  soon  be  coming  forward 
with  some  new  undertaking.  He  is  nol  the  man 
to  haul  in  his  sails  so  soon  and  quit  the  scene. 
His  Concerts  Populaires  have  raised  up  various 
imitations,  both  abroad  and  in  Paris  itself,  doing 
the  original  establishment  so  far  more  good  than 
harm.  When  Gounod  resigned  the  direction  ol 
the 'Orpheon,'  Pasdeloup  became  his  successor 
there.  Since  18G4  he  has  been  a  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor." 


In    Memoriam. 


The  celebration  of  the  centennial  year  of  Beetho 
vj  s  is  ii"i  confined  to  musical  festivals  and  concerts 
These  have  occurred  and  will  occur  in  many  places 
throughout  Christendom,  and  at  various  dates 
throughout  the  year  ;  though  possibly  the  vvnr  may 
seriously  interfere  with  6ome  of  thoso  in  Germany, 
particularly  that,  which  did  bid  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  at  his  birthplace,  Bonn  upon  the 
Rhine  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  prompt  way 
in  which  the  Germans  thus  far  have  repelled  inva- 
sion an.l  turned  the  tables  on  Napoleon,  may  give 
them  breathing  time,  nn  !  render  them  more  prompt 
than  ever  to  remember  that  the  author  of  the  Nine 
Symphonies  wns  a  great  German  and  a  hater  of  all 
forms  of  despotism.  Did  he  not  tear  up  the  ■'■ 
tion  page  of  his  Eroica,  when  the  Jirst  Napoleon  I 
came  Emperoi  ! 

But  besides  the  Festivals,  the  year  is  distinguished 
by  memorial  publications  in  tie' name  of  Beethoven 
One  now  lies  before  us,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
elegant,  artistic  specimen  of  musical  publication  that 
has  yet  appeared,  It  is  an  edition  <1<  hixt  of  his 
unique  and  only  opera,  "Fidelio,"  (for  voices  and 
piano]  issued  hi  .1  Rieter-Biedcrmann  (Leipzig  and 
Winterthur)  Externally  the  book  is  most  attrac- 
tive; a  large  quai  to,  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  v.  i  j 
richly  gilt  and  embossed  ;   printed  on  smooth,  heavy 


paper  of  the  finest  texture  ;  while  the  music  engrav. 
ing  and  the  type  of  the  readme  matter  are  simply 
perfect  ;  so  too  are  the  impress  and  the  even  black- 
ness of  the  ink,  Opposite  the  exquisite  title  page  is 
a  portrait,  engraved  from  careful  comparison  of  the 
best  existing  likenesses  with  a  mask  taken  from  the 
face  of  the  composer  after  death.  It  is  the  most  im- 
pressjye  portrait  of  him  that  we  have  vet  seen.  Then 
follow  :  a  poetical  tribute  "An  Beethoven  I"  by  Paul 
Heyse;  a  Preface  both  in  German  and  in  French; 
two  pages  of  facsimile  of  the  autograph  score  of  the 
music,  as  it  exists  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin; 
and  the  complete  libretto,  first  in  German,  then  in 
French,  since  the  storv  was  originally  taken  from  that 
language,  The  book  is  furthermore  illustrated  by 
beautiful  designs  from  the  pencil  of  Moritz  von 
Schwind,  embodying  (somewhat  m  the  style  of  Kaub 
bach  i  some  of  the  leading  scenes  in  the  opera. 

The  arrangement  of  the  music  has  been  made  cx- 
pressly,  with  the  greatest  care,  from  the  full  score 
published  in  the  Complete  Works  of  Beethoven  by 
Brcitkopfand  I  hotel.  There  are  frequent  indtca 
tions  ol  the  orchestration  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
much  better  pianoforte  ement  than  we  had  be- 

fore.    Both  the  common    Overture   in    E,   and    the 
great  one  in  C  (No.  3),   are   prefixed,   an  m 
four  hands.     Verily  it  is  a  luxury  to  recall  the  won. 
drous  harmonies  as  you  turn  over  pages  all    so  beau- 
tifully perfect  to  the   eye,     Such  a  volume  is 

timely,  and  doul  tli  ss  n \  n  « Ihristmas  present  next 

December  among  music-lovers  (in  Germany  al  li 
will  tal  in       W!  a:    tl  e   cost    of  tie-   book 

might  be,  imported,  wc  know  not  ,  hut  in  Lci| 
eess  less  than  ten  d  illars  of  oui  paper  currcm  y. 

A  curious  contribution  is  mentioned  in    tie-    t 

■  01   /,  /.  ,  as    follows  : 

From  E.  J.  (lumber,  of  Leipsic,  who  is  a' ■■■ 
issue  a  new  cheap  edition  of  /,'■■'  /     ■    by  L. 

Nohl,  we  have  a  most  elegantly  got  up  little  volume 
enl  itlcd  /■■  ■ ."     ■    '<  /■  ■     ■  y,  being  a  collection  of  the 
passages  from   poets  toe!  authors  extracted   fit 
notateil  by  himself,  together  with  a  sketch  of  1',  :etho- 
mis   inti  Hi  etui  ■    develi  ;  met      ■  ■         nuthor 

just  mentioned.   "Those  who ki         B        oven'seagcr- 
■■'  obtain  new  ideas  by  reading,  and   bio  invert- 

habit,    m  creating,  of  following  some  ; tical 

idea,  will  at  once  appreciate  the  importance  and  in- 
terest that  attaches  to  this  selection  of  Nohl's  "  "s  ■ 
thing,  indeed,  could  afford  a  bettci  insight  into  the 
great  master's  mind  ;  bis  moral  and  n  ligious  notions 
and  hi-  views  of  life  are  here  boo  bare.  The  principal 
are  ft  em  SI  ikespearc,  Homer,  Sturm's  Re 
flections  (Beethoven's  solace  for  many  years),  Goe 
the's  11'  ■.,'/■■.'■  ■  / '  r?i,  beside  othet  ft 
Werner,  Sen  me,  Herder,  Schil 

We  also  read  that  Mr.  ,1.  Towers,  ol  Brighton, 
England,  is  ng  for  during  the  year 

a  Life  of  Beethoven,   based   on    tl ntrihutions  of 

Ries  and  Wegeler,  Moschcles,  A.  W.  Thayer,  and 
others,  and  containing  a  correct  chronological  cata- 
logue of  the  composer's  works,  This  bitter  lie  1,1  has 
been,  one  would  suppose,  pretty  nearly  exhausted  by 
Tlinyer,  of  whom  Mr,  Towers  has  been  an  intimate 
associate.  Probably  Mr.  Towers  intends  merely  a 
short  and  popular  biography  to  serve  until  the  com- 
pletion of  our  friend  Thayer's  great  work.  Could 
we  only  hope  to  si  e  ;.•'.  '  i  im|  lete,  aiel  iii  El 
too,  before  the  centennial  birthday,  it  would  be 
a  tiinelv  monument  in  which  we  all  should  heartily 
n  ice  ' — This  reminds  us  of  a  neglected  duty,  name- 
ly, to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  by 
a  paragraph  which  has  been  widely  circulated  in  the 
newspapers  ol  bee  It  is  taken  from  an  interesting 
letter  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  d.  P.  Thompson,  ol  New  Yoik, 
about  the  "Beethoven  Jubilee"  farce  (as  it  turned 
out)  in  that  city,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Later  m  the  year  the  Germans  will  eommi  morale 
Beethoven  by  a  festival  of  [heir  own.  It  is  to  the 
honorof  America  tb.it  the  best  lifeof  Beethoven  is 
that  written  by  Mr.  A.  W,  Thayer  in  the  German 
language,  an  I  pub  isln  tl  at  Berlin  in  1  566— though  it 
is  to  our  d isi  '  '        md  a  translator, 

and  a  market  in  tlie  author's  native  land. 


Under  tin-  circumstances,  it  cannot  properly  find  a 
translator,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Thayer  writes  his 
hook  himself  in  English.  The  first  volume,  in  which 
ho  only  gets  the  young  Beethoven  fairly  settled  in 
Vienna,  be  bihl  translated  into  German  by  s  German 
friend  in  Bonn,  under  the  eve  of  the  lamented  Otto 
Jahn,  and  published  in  Berlin  in  1866,  in  ordei  to 
call  out  the  German  criticism  upon  that  important 
part  before  completing  the  work  ;  his  intention  being 
finally  to  bring  ,t  out  both  in  German  and  in  his  own 
English. 

Mere  too  we  would  call  .attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  I.  Prang  >v  Co.,  Art  Publishers, 
who  propose  to  issue  "in  time  for  the  Ceil  ten  lie,  I."  a 
Chromo  portrait  of  Beethoven,  after  the  celebrated 
original  by  Schimon  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin; 
to  be  si. M  by  subscription  on!  v 

And  here  again  we  are  reminded  that  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  has  within  the  past  year  added  to  its  val- 
uable collection  of  original  i"  a  traits  o!  Beethoven's 
contemporaries  in  Vienna,  an  admirable  ropv  in  oil 
of  the  portrait  painted  there  by  Mahler,  and 
which  Mr  Thayer  considers  the  best  of  all  the  por- 
traits This,  like  its  companions,  was  the  gift  of 
Mr   Gardner  Brewer. 


Si  oti  n  Mi  -o  Mi  MacfaiTcn,  in  bis  os-m-  nn 
"The  National  Music  of  our  Native  Land,"  primed 
in  the  London  Musical  Times,  says  that  many  things 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  Scotch  have  nothing  Scotch 
in  them  but  tie-  calling.  Much  of  the  music  ended 
s.  otclt  e  in,,  from  Irel  m  I  Mere  me  a  cou| 
extracts 

I I  a  proximity  ,  f  tii„  north  i  i  rreland  to  rtie  western  si,,.r,. 

'  'les  ,.:.,,.  I    .,    fii;i;f,'(.i    intercourse    between    tin.    inhabi- 

the  two  regions,  that,   town  I  i  the  one-  of  K  Izabi  tie 

that  is,  for  a  thousand  year.-   there   Appears    n>  have    > n    i 

constant  Influx  of  harpers  into  North  Britain,  many  of  whom 
ure    named  among   the  bai  I  oil       Subs  qnently, 

when  the  irts  of  peace  supplanted  those    of  war.    wh»n   rem. 

rce  t the  i       ■  '  ■  ei        ii  -r    the  natural  ense  ol    transit, 

increased  by  improvements  in  navigation,  induced  many  a 
in  oi  from  fie-  side  of  He'  sea  to  en  ss  hot  to  He-  otht  r  in  pur- 
-n.'  ei  profit  'lie-  i  (;  iraeteristics  ol  the  music  an  I  the  prin- 
ciples 't  e-  construction  li  id  been  imported  hither,    .nth    the 

■  .  '  .       '  ■  I  '  I],  ■    :  , 

Red  by  what  I  hai tl    e  editorship  ol    the    i  si  i  . 

v..  i..  now  can  ie,l  li  n  '.       [lenee.    the    difl  tion  be 

r ween  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  has  increas    I    in    difficulty,  and 

■:!''■■  -  i-  n  'in  e*  :,-  "  farewell    t.,    bo,  ha- 

'    e  march  of  .Tames  Tl    when  he  returned    to    Ireland), 

Grai in,.,-    and  '   v    een   troon  '  of  e  rller  date,  are 

sn  11 1  J  ,ll-s   ,,f  I  I i   n'tl-iell 

The  particulai  tendency  of  the  Reformation    in    North    Uri- 
ne-r  pernicious  l  i  music     e   tinging  but  of  hymns, 

WaS   I'    lint..   I   ..nun!   sill     M I  "li  1      te     sing     .-nil  ■     I 

'•'',.„  net,.-  w gnrdeil  as  Popish  anil  abomi- 
nable To  read  from  note  being  forbidden,  to  stud*  music 
was  of  com  '  i  .'.'  eeted,  if  indeed  it.  wn  not  inclu  led  in  the 
p  i  i'  ription  The  use  of  musical  instruments  was  inter- 
ilii',1  in  thechurcb.es   an  I  it  cease  1   to   te-   practised    in    the 

-  h'.i  n,»      The  violent  epithets  applied  to   dam   np, 
-  t     m  unprejudiced  reader,  and  tin-  horror  in  which 

1 1    mpelled  the  sili  nee  of  dance    ' 

[1   .-  trieti  1  to  marches,  to  military  service, 

and  to  ofn  in  ,  if  not  to  stat icasi  ns      One  among  mnnj  ex- 

.        ■     erance  is  the  mngifiteri  il    prnhibi- 

,  of  the  town  piper  to  pi] '  berdeen    "It  be- 

ing  an  uncivil  form  to  be  used  in  so  fai i-   a    borough.1'     In 

those  days    i  gii    .■    old  be  subject  to  the  ducking-stool,  were 

-!,,.  i   n  .  .       ...  ballad  hi  On'  public  street      Such   i  rii  ci 

ive  hel  I  ground  from  the    die         '  Knox    to  our 

'.  i  •  ttie    public    pel  r  iro         i  - 

ad  the  use  of  the  organ  in    divine    worship  have 

been  suffered  in  Scotland       \n    withers   without   cu    li    tion 

and  it  could  not  but.  be  thai    under  its  ciroum  tances,    music 

died  out  in  the  North. 

I:    nntura]  consi    n.  nee    tin  .-■  otch  appi  tr  to  have  bei  n  in* 

different  to  their  own    ' ful    wealth,   if  not    unawnre  of  ita 

..-'■ne.  moil  advised  ol  a  from  England,  which  advice 
■  ;  .(iir-*  ni,  ,■  ...  authenticity, 


Congregational  Singing— Is  it  Possible  ? 

the  London  Choir.] 

The  great  problem  which  faces  religionists  of  ev- 
ery creed  i~.  how  to  indu  :c  tl  e  people  as   a  whole  to 

their  the  ong,  and   in 

heartily  and  yet  "with  the  understanding"  in  the 
"psalms  null  hymns  and  spiritual  songs"  which  form 
so  importn  t  a  part  of  the  worship  of  every  body  of 
.  a,-  V,e  ,i no  .en  the  method-  adopted  to 
secure  this  result  The  Romanist  borrows  from  the 
theatre  and  the  concert-room  the  most  ear-catching 
melodies  and  weds  them  to  the  hymns  of  Newman  or 
of  Faber  I  he  Rim  list  in  tin-  English  Comb  puts 
forth  the  Gregori  in  tone  as  the  most  successful  mu- 
sical formula  for  indui  me  congregational  sit 
'1  b    I  ■  ■  •     '.'m,  ing  n  protest  n  ;ainst 

anything  in  "■  '.ml,  the    people  I  rites 

j  .in  in  Jackson  in  I',  or  in  that  mosl  melan- 
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choly  introduction  to  Divine  service,  "I  will  arise." 
TheDissenter,  unfettered  by  tradition,  and  not  mi- 
freqnently  more  catholic  than  all,  takes  things  new 
and  old,  securing  in  very  many  chapels  a  closer  ap- 
proximation in  the  i pie's  song  than  any   church, 

Unman  or  English,  can  boast  of.  And  yet,  practical- 
ly, all  fail  alike  ;  and  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  miserable 
apology  for  heartiness  at  which  we  arrive  in  any  one 
of  the  cases  we  have  mentioned.  The  question  thus 
arises,  whether  congregational  singing  is  impossible 
of  attainment,  whether  it  is  one  of  those  fictions 
which  clerical  enthusiasts  and  musical  dreamers  fond- 
ly persuade  themselves  to  be  within  reach,  but  which 
is  in  reality  a  thing  beyond  us  and  above  us,  and  only 
tn  be  arrived  at  under  totally  different  conditions  as 
to  musical  education  from  those  which  govern  us  at 
the  present  time.  To  this  many  of  our  readers  will 
at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  answer  with  a  strong  rillir- 
mativc  ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  in  so 
doing  their  grounds  are  strong  and  their  position  far 
more  capable  of  defence  than  that  taken  up  by  those 
who  urge  that  the  effort  has  not  yet  been  made  with 
sufficient  earnestness,  and  that  before  the  attempt  is 
given  up  in  despair  much  more  must  be  done  than 
has  yet  been  done.  At  the  same  time,  although  look- 
ing at  things  as  they  are  the  prospect  is  far  from 
cheering,  and  admitting  that  where  anything  ap- 
proaching to  general  singing,  even  in  psalms  and 
hymns,  i-  attained,  i!  is  too  often  a  mere  noisy  shout, 
we  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  that  something 
far  higher  than  we  have  yet  obtained  is  within  our 
grasp,  and  that  too  with  nothing  more  than  a  fair  and 
honest  use  of  existing  means, 

But  as  the  mere  advocacy  of  this  dutv  is  insufficient 
unless  some  practical  [dan  is  provided  for  uniting  the 
people  in  a  general  effort  worthily  to  fulfil  it,  without 
which  the  mere  enthusiasm  created  by  an  earnest  ser- 
mon on  the  subject  will  soon  pass  away,  or  at  the 
best  result  in  a  few  solitary  and  scattered  endeavors, 
we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  scheme  which  is  being  tried  with  success  in 
Scotland,  and  might  with  advantage  He  adopted  in 
this  country.  Kecognizing  the  dutv  of  congregation- 
al smuiii^  as  incumbent  upon  all  Christians,  some  of 
the  lovers  ol  music  in  Aberdeen  recently  set  on  foot 
u  series  of  great  choral  gatherings  open  to  all  persons 
without  distinction  as  to  creed,  except  the  agree- 
ment on  the  great  fundamental  truths  enunciated  in 
the  hymns  and  anthems  sung  at  the  practices.  At 
these  meetings  a  monster  choir  of  twelve  hundred 
voices,  including  rnomhers  of  the  congregations  of  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity, 
has  assembled  for  some  weeks  ;  ami,  as  a  proof  licit 
not  the  slightest  ill  feeling  lias  ensued  from  the  vary- 
ing I. oil:  of  the  choristers,  we  may  mention  that  up- 
wards of  thirty  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  ministers  ol' 
the  various  denominations  have  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings,  for  those  who  wee-  unable  to  join  the 
choir,  admission  has  been  provided  at  a  nominal  sum, 
an. I  the  proceeds  have  been  given  to  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  hy  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of 
which  the  whole  of  tli.'.  music  has  been  conducted. 
Tne  hy  mns,  chants,  and  anthems,  with  the  music  for 
each  evening  have  been  provided  a  week  in  advance, 
in  order  to  give  tune  Cor  home  practice;  and,  from  a 
gl  nice  at  the  programmes  and  music  sheets,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  choice  lias  been  wisely 
made.  The  majority  of  the  numbers  have  consisted 
of  hymn  nines  and  chants  of  a  popular  character, 
many  from  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  finding  their 
way  to  ile-  front;  Hut  easy  anthems  have  not  been 
omitted,  and  some  of  the  line  old  tunes  from  the 
Scotch  and  English  psalters  have  served  to  give  tone 
to  ihe  selection  The  effect  of  the  large  mass  of 
voices  may  he  easily  imagined;  and  we  can  scarcely 
led  surprised  at  the  statement  that,  although  the 
number  of  the  choir  was  to  have  been  limited  to 
l.oiio,  it  was  speedily  found  necessary  to  enlarge  it 
to  1,200.  The  success  of  the  movement  has  of  course. 
been  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  direc- 
tor, who  has  been  entirely  unassisted  by  mi  organ  ac- 
companiment. (  iiit  of  the  ten  pieces  sung  at  each 
practice  the  whole  audience  have  been  invited  to  join 
in  iwo  ;  hni  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  he  imag- 
ined ihat  the  choir  itself  has  been  composed  of  chor- 
isters, for  the  majority  of  the  members  have  really 
hewi  selected  from  ordinary  congregations. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  ol  the  system  win  eh  lias  been 
pursued,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers' 
consideration,     rts'main  feature,  and  indeed  it-  chief 

element  of  success,  has   I n  the  opportunity  it  has 

offered  for  a  union  of  people  ordinarily  separated  by 
o  liii  .a  did  ■:■  ■  ccs,  but  who  have  be*  n  thus  enabled 
to  meet  together  and  promote  what  must  he  to  each 
and  all  an  object  of  direct  an.!  practical  importance. 
1:  ens  to  us  to  he  a  peculiarly  happy  idea;  and,  if 
in  Scotland,  where  distinctions  are  al  any  rate  quite 
as  clearly  drawn  hetween  kirk  and  kirk  as  they  are 
wiih  us,  it  is  possible  thus  to  -ink  divisions  and  unite 
in  one  grand  service  of  song,  it  i-  equally  within  our 


reach  in  England.  That,  some  people  will  di 
the  scheme  at  once  as  unpen  ined  because  of  'the  relig- 
ious difficulty"  is  only  natural,  and  doubtless  in  doin  - 
so  they  will  he  actuated  by  the  highest,  motive  ;  hut  it 
seems  to  us  that  all  fears  on  this  score  are  groundless. 
As  we  have  virtually  a  common  hymn-book,  used 
alike  by  Churchmen  cud  Nonconformists,  so  we  bo 
Neve  we  may  with  advantage  have  such  united  a     em 

blies  as  these  for  practi f  congr itional  singing;. 

If  rightly  followed  in.  by  the  establishment  of  elemen- 
tary ehis-es  in  connection  with  the  various  churches 
and  chapel  i,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  in  a  large 
dogrec  the  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  take  on 
active  pari  in  the  worship  of  God,  and,  from  a  merely 
artistic  point  of  view,  to  effecf  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  rendering  of  choral  services.  In  some  | 
perhaps,  it  mav  he  desirable  to  adopt  variations  on  the 
scheme  so  successfully  inaugurated  at  Aberdeen  by 
Mr.  Carnie:  but.  its  leading  features  may  be  safely 
copied,  end  we  cordially  advise  its  trial  wherever  it,  is 
practicable.  Reserving  for  the  choir-practice  the 
music  used  in  the  distinctive  services  of  each  church 
or  sect,  all  can  join  in  the  hymns  which  are  rightly 
esteemed  to  he  the  property  of  "all  who  call  themselves 
Christians,"  and  by  this  means  secure  that  inspiring 
influence  which  invariably  follows  the  union  of  a  large 
body  of  voices.  Our  Choir  Unions  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  singing  of  choirs  ;  but  a  similar  work 
still  remains  to  be  done  among  congregations,  and  we 
therefore  trust  that  the  plan  will  have  a  fair  test. 


Massheui,  fortunately,  had  its  Beethoven  Festi- 
val before  war  was  declared.  It  was  properly  the 
regular  Mmikfest  (the  7th)  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and 
occurred  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  July.  The  programme 
for  the  first,  day  (evening)  contained  Beethoven's 
Overture  in  C,  op.  124  ("  Weihe  (As  Hauses")  :  and 
the  great  Missa  Solemnis  for  soli,  chorus  and  orches- 
tra. The  solos  were  sung  by  Frl.  ATilhelmine  Rit- 
ter,  court  opera  singer  at  Munich  ;  Fr.  Ullrich-Rohn, 
do.  at  Mannheim  ;  Heiiirich  Vogl,  do.  at  Munich, 
and  Karl  Hill,  Chamber  Singer  at  Schwerin. —  Sec- 
ond Concert,  July  4,  at  4  P.M.  :  Overture  to  Geno- 
veva,  Schumann  ;  Air  for  Tenor,  sung  by  Herr  Vogl; 
114th  Psalm  for  eight-part  chorus,  Mendelssohn; 
Concert  Aria  :  Ah!  perjido,"  Beethoven,  sung  by 
Frl.  Eugenie  Pappenheim,  court  opera  singer  at 
Brunswick  ;  Crnrifixns  for  eight-part  choir,  by  Lotti  ; 
Chorus :  "Jesu  dulcis  memoria,  by  Viltoria  ;  Aria  for 
Bass  and  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Bass  from  Weber's 
Ettryanthe,  by  Herr  Hill  and  Frl.  Pappenheim; 
Miriam's  "Song  of  Triumph,"  for  soli,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  Schubert  ;  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Beetho- 
ven. 

For  the  following  items  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Gazette : 

— From  a  friendly  letter  just  received,  we  gather 
that  Master  Richard  Coker,  the  boy  soprano  who  de- 
lighted Boston  five  years  ego,  is  now  in  Peterbor- 
ough. England ,  though  he  hopes  to  return  to  this 
country  in  the  tail.  lie  is  now  IS  years  old,  tall,  and 
greatly  improved  in  appearance.  He  sings  in  the 
-aine  good  style  but  more  beautifully  than  ever.  His 
voice  is  fast  maturing  into  a  powerful  tenor  or  high 
baritone.  He  also  plays  well.  It  is  his  own  and  his 
Father's  de.ire  that  he  should  be  brought  out  first  in 
America. 

— Max  Strakosch  has  effected  an  engagement  with 
the  celebrated  violinist,  Vieuxtemps,  to  accompany 
Xils-on  in  her  proposed  concert  tour  in  this  country. 
Herr  Strakosch  has  also  engaged  Verger,  the  French 
baritone,  wdio  enjoys  a  good  reputation. 

— It  seems  that  there  is  to  be  no  performance  of  the 
Oberammergau  Passion-Play  this  year  after  all. 
Twenty  four  ol  the  performers,  including  the  players 
ol  the  principal  parts,  have  been  called  to  join  the 
army  reserve.  Rut  for  the  war  there  would  have 
been  quite  a  pilgrimage  from  England  to  witness  the 
representation. 

— The  composer  of  "  Fiff!  Faff"!  Povff!  Tarapa 
pouml  Oh  />  suis  le  Ge'ne'rnl  Bourn!,'  lias  written  a 
French  wat  song  called  "  God  speed  the  Emperor?" 
and  somebody  lies  expressed  surprise  thereat,  because 
Offenbach  is  a  German.  It  is  true  that  he.  was  born 
in  Cologne,  but  he  has  lived  in  Paris  since  he  was  a 
boy,  and  is  as  truly  a  typical  Parisian  as  the  gayest 
native  of  the  gay  capital.  But  whatever  lie  is,  the 
Tribum  thinks  he  ought  to  cry  "God  speed  t! 

peror."     "Ju  ■ ;  ll  ink,"  it    ays,  "wli  it  n lern  bouffe 

lie  can  make  out  o:'  the  imperial  bulletin-  I" 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Ball.     5.     G  minor  to  g.  Peru    i    10 

Another  of  tin-  charming  Nilsson  airs.  Beginning 
with  a  gay  ('Tra-Ia-lav3  in  G  minor,  it  Buddfanly 
changes  to  E  major  with  a  delightful  effect. 

I  heard  a  Spirit  sing.     2.     E6  to  e  flat.     Taylor,  30 
A  pretty  mnlody,  easily  sung. 

0  tench  me  the  past  to  forget.     3.     K  to  e. 

Swanzey.  35 

"O  teach  me  the  past  to  forget. 
Though  strewn  with  the  rose  leaves  of  love, 
And  deem  that,  we  never  had  met, 
'Till  meeting  each  other  ahoy.-. '' 
A  lover's  sad  and  expressive  lament. 

Sweet  is  the  Dream.  (Guarda  che  Bianea  Luna). 
Duett.    4.     C  to  f.  Campana.  40 

An  improved  adaptation  of  English  words,  in  an 
easy  key,  of  thta  beautiful  duett. 

A  Loving  heart,  so  pure  and  true.     3.     E6  to  f. 

Wm.  77.  Clarke.  30 
A  touching  pong  which  vividly  pictures    the    living 
experience  of  many. 

"A  loving  heart,  so  pure  and  true. 

Inspired  my  young  and  happy  hours  ; 
Each  passing  day  wn  dreamed  away 
In  fancy's  land  of  blooming  flower3." 

Land  of  the  Swallows.     Duett.     4.     Bb  to  q. 

UTasimi.  40 

A  splendid  two-part  song  with  English  and  German 
word? 
Lonely  Hours.     4.     F  to  f.  Fuller.  30 

A  very  beautiful  melody,  with  a  chorus  for  mixed 
voices. 

'•I,nnely  hours  come  often  stealing 
O'er  me  with  a  holy  charm, 
While  mem'ry's  bells  an'  softly  pealing 
Forth  some  dream  of  days  by-gone." 

Instrumental. 

Bondino.     Capriee.     (Bdcreitions  Charaetcris- 

tiques).     3.     G.     Op.  118.  Leylach.  40 

A  2r;ic(jful  and  easy  theme,   particularly   facile   lor 
the  left  hand. 
Night  Song.     (NachtgesangJ.     3.  E6.     Op.  270. 

Jungmann.  30 
An  andante  maestoso  in  sostanuto  chords  opening 
in  the  religious  style,  with  the  theme  afterwards  tak- 
en up  with  the  left  hand  in  chords,  closing  with  the 
left  hand  in  arpeggio  octaves,  with  the  theme  in  the 
right  fortissimo 
La  Panse  des  Naiades.     Caprice.     4.     Bo.  Op. 

118.  Leyhach.  60 

A  delicate  allegretto  movement  in  6-8  time,  not  dif- 
ficult to  execute  aud  very  pleasing,  both  to  the  per- 
former and  hearer. 

Dreaming  of  Home.     3.     Eo.     Op.  23.     Wihon.  50 

A  quiet  andante  theme,  turning  memory  bark  on 
the  dreamy  past.  This  American  composer  is  quite 
happy  in  all  his  arranccnH'ius  for  the  pinno. 

Third  Air  Varic.  For  Violin  and  Piano.  6.  E. 
Op.  3.  DeBeriot.  1.10 

A  piece  fountl  in  the  repertoire  of  the  finished  vio- 
linist, and  which  no  amateur  of  merit  should  be  with- 
out. 

Books. 

Baker's  Harmony  and  Thorough  B\«=. 

/;.  /'.  Baker.  Cloth,  2.00 
A  work  which  enters  minutely  iiifn  the  analysis  of 
Chord*,  Sc;,i,.s.  Modulations,  &c,  calculated  to  be  of 
great  assistance  both  to  the  stu  lent  and  musician. 

Silver  Wings.     A  new  collection  of  Snhbath 
School  Music.  Board-,.  35 

Paper,  3D 

A  Collection,  which,  like  the  title  is  extremely 
happy  iii  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools.  Tt  will  Recure  a  w.irra  welcome  from  lovers 
of  this  class  of  sacred  music. 

Tin,  Sabbath  Guest.     An  entirely  new   col- 
lection of  Anthems,  (>penin2  and   Closing 
Vh  ir~.i  Sentences,  Choruses,  &c.     By 
L.  0.  Emerson  and  J >  1 1.  More/.     Board-,   1.60 

Reeo  Organ  Companion.  A  new  collection 
of  Popular  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music, 
arranged  expressly  for  Cabinet  Organs  and 
Melodeons.  'Wtn.  II.  Clarke.   Boards,  2.00 


Mosic  by  Mail. — Music  issentbymalhthe  expense  being 
two  cents  for  everv  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations — Decrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  k>  a  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c, 
a  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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Specimens  of  Wagner   on  Conducting-. 

Transitions,  fur  this  Jouruiii,  from  "IJeher  ilao  Dirigiren," 

to  r : r .  i ,  \iii.  \v,i  qni  r 

IV. 
The  same  experience  which  tli.nl  with  Reis- 
siger,  in  regard  to  that  very  third  movement  ol 
the  eighth  Symphony,  occurred  I',  ma  again  ion 
after  with  another  noted  Conductor,  one  of  Men- 
delssohn's successors  in  the  direction  of  the  Leip- 
zig concerts.  lie  too  had  pledged  him-  If  to  my 
views  about  this  Tempo  t/i  Menuetlo,  ami  prom- 
ised to  take  tin'  correct  slow  time  of  this  move- 
ment in  a  concert  in  which  In'  invited  me.  1  (roll 
enough  was  his  excuse  for  not  keeping  his  word 
smilingly  In-  confessed  that,  distracted  by  all  301  ts 
of  cares  of  conductorship,  his  promise  to  me  did 
not  occur  to  him  until  after  the  beginning  of  tie' 
piece;  of  course  he  could  not  suddenly  change 
the  old  accustomed  tempo  then,  and  so  he  was 
obliged  to  go  through  with  it  in  that  way  '  Much 
as  this  explanation  pained  me,  I  was  pleased  at 
least  to  find  a  person  who  admitted  the  distinc 
tion  I  had  pointed  out,  and  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  it  was  all  one  whether  we  took  this  tempo 
or  the  other.  I  do  not  think  I  could  tax  tin-  con- 
ductor in  this  case  with  wanton  thoughtlessness, 
as  he  accused  himself  of  "forgetfulness" ;  indeed 
the  reason  for  his  not  taking  the  tempo  slower 
was,  unconsciously  to  himself,  a  very  good  on.-. 
To  have  sensibly  changed  such  a  kind  of  tempo 
at  random  between  the  rehearsal  and  the  con 
cert,  would  certainly  have  shown  a  mosl  ques- 
tionable levity,  from  tl,.'  verv  evil  consequences 
of  which  the  conductor's  fortunate  "forgetfulness" 
saved  him  this  time.  Once  accustomed  to  a  ren- 
dering suggested  by  the  quicker  tempo,  the  or- 
chestra would  have  lost  all  self-possession  had  a 
more  moderate  tempo  been  imposed  upon  them; 
for  that  of  course  would  have  required  a  wholly 
different  style  of  rendering. 

And  here  lies  just  the  important  and  decisive 
point,  which  must  be  clearly  apprehendi  d  before 
we  can  come  to  any  profitable  understanding 
about  the  rendering  of  our  classical  composit 
now  so  often  very  much  neglected  and  so  spi  ih  d 
b\  evil  habits.  The  vicious  habit  h  s  a  pi  tusible 
right  to  most  upon  its  own  tempo,  inasmuch  as  a 
certain  correspondence  of  the  rendering  with  the 
tempo  lias  formed  itself,  which  mi  the  one 
conceals  the  teal  evil,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
simple  change  of  time,  without  a  change  of  ren- 
dering, would  only  make  tie'  matter  worse  and 
even  unendurable. 

To  make  this  clear  by  one  of  (lie  simplest  of 
all  examples,  1  select  tin-  beginning  of  the  C-mi- 
iii. r  S\  mphony  : 


After  a  short  hold  upon  the  fermata  of  the  sec- 
ond bar,  our  conductors  -tart  off,  merely  using 
this  delay  as  it  were  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  musicians  upon  a  precise  seizing  of  the  fig- 
ure of  the  third  bar.     The  note  E  that  is  common- 


ly held  not  longer  than  a  forlt  lasts  in  a  carele  - 
stroke  of  the  bow  with  the  stringed  instrumi 
Now  suppose  the  voice  of  Be.ethovi  a  calling  from 
hi-  grave  to  a  conductor  :  '  Hold  i  .a;  mj  ft  •  mala 
lone  ami  terrible!  I  wrote  no  fermalns  lie  tun, 
nor  in  despair  to  gain  time  to  think  of  what  was 
I.,  come  after ;  but  tic  long,  tub  tone  in  my 
Adagio, — tone  to  be  completely  sucked  in — and 
which  is  there  the  expression  of  the  full    luxury 

of  le.  lin/.       licit   -111."   tone,    if    I     use     i'..     I     (lina 

into  the  midsl  of  the  impel  ice;  ■  figured  A  1 
legro  as  .  prolonged  spasm  of  ecstacy  or  terror* 
Then  the  lit,'  of  the  tone  should  b  ■    I  out  to 

its  last  drop  of  blood  ;  then  1  arret  thcbillo 
my  sea,  and    Ie1    you    look    int..    ii-   abyss;  or   I 
cheek  tic-  movement  ol    I  he    i  I    pari    the 

•'  -  of  mist,  and  give  a  glimpse  for 
once  int..  the  pure  bine  ether,  into  'be  sun's  daz- 
zling eye      For  this  I  set  <     ■  it  •  .  suddenly    en 

n  I. me  held  notes,  in  my  Allegro  ,  Aid  now 
niind,  what  a  wb  finite  thematic    purpose   I 

had  with  this  prolonged    I-',    (lal    aft.  r    the    three 
shot  i  storm)  notes,    ami    w  hat    I    meant    t.>    saj 

wherever  the  same  prolonged  notes irinwhat 

follows  "     It'   lew  our  condii 
this  v.  e  ning,  shouh !  all  at    once    require    his  or- 
chestra to  make  thai  bar  n  ith  the   •   i  nala  as  s  ; 
i .  i .     an  d  co  I ;  ■ ■  ■ ' 

■  intended,  v.  bat  would  the  imim  diate  re 
Milt  be ?  'hi  ib:  a  1  imentabli  en-  After  the 
fn  si  \  igor  i  f  'b"  bi  iw  bad    -  piand  If,  the 

t..i.e.  und  a-  the  necessity  of  longer  hoi  ling  out 
would  "row  thinner  and  thinner,  ending  in  a 
des]  ci aie  piano  for,  and  here  I  t  iuch  upon 
one  ol  the  evil  consequences  of  the  habit-  of  our 
presenl  condu  tors — nothing  be  become  more 
I  ■  n  to  our  orcln  stras  than  tin 
holdinr/ out  of  a  tone.  I  exhort  all  conductors, 
bee  they  require  of  any  and  i  ver  instrumi  I 
the  orchestra,  an  even,    full  '        !e,  so 

that  tbe\  ma;        in       ■  ace  an  as- 

tounding mo  e!t\  this  -  nt    will  produce, 

ami  what  an  obstinate  persistency  of   ; 
ost  to  pi  iperlj    sue  eed  in  it. 
\Vt  this  inn,         y  strong  sustained 
basis  of  all  Dynamics,  in  the  orchestra,  as  ■•■ 
in  singing.      1  rom  it  alone  is   it   possible  to  attain 
to  all  the  modifn  ations,  whose  variety  mainly  de- 
i     the  i  It  ira  iter  of  the  rendei  ing.     Witli- 
ml  this  foundation  an  orchestra   gives    plent)    of 
noise,  but  no  power;  and  herein  lies  a  first  mark 
of  weakness  in  mosl   of   oar    orchestral    perform- 
ances.    S  nee  ■  ur   present   conductors    kin.'.',    as 
good   as  nothing  of   this,     they   make  much  on 
the  other  hand  of  the  effects  ol  an  piano. 

This  can  be  got  from  the  strin  ■ 
without  much  pains:  but  it  is  very  bard  to  obtain 
it  from  the  wind  instruments,  particularly  from 
the  reeds.  From  these,  especially  from  the  flu- 
tists, who  have  transformed  then-  once  so  gentle 
instruments  into  real  reeds  ol  might,  it  is  now 
scarcely  possible  to  gel  a  soft,  sustained  piano, — 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  French  oboe 
players,  since  they  never  o\  erstep  the  pasl  i  al 
character  ol  their  instrument,  or  of  the  clarinet- 


tists when  the  echo  effect  is  required  of  them. 
This  dilemma,  which  we  meet  in  the  perform- 
am  es  ol  our  besl  oi  i  he  tt  si  .  i  nisi  s  the  quest  ion, 
why,  if  the  blowers  of  wind  instruments  are  in- 
capable of  an)  even,  smooth  piano,  why  nol  give 
greater  fullness  to  the  over-soft  [.bay  of  the 
siring-,  now  so  of  in  mnding  in  mosl  ludicrous 
contrasl  with  the  wind,  so  as  to  re-lore  some  fair 
portion?  But  evidently  this  false  proportion 
esi  api  the  minds  ol  our  conductors  The 
(null  lie  in  great  pai  i  in  the  chai  acter  ol  the 
piano  of  the  stringed  ii  trumenl  for,  as  we  have 
no  true  forte,  so  too  we  lack  the  true  piano}  ful- 
ness of  tone  is  wanting  in  cither  case;  and  here 
violinists,  &c,  might  learn  something  from 
our  blower-       For  il  is  very  easy  to  draw  the  bow 

righl  I ly  over  the  strings,  so  as    to   set    them 

whispering  and  murmuring;  while  on  the 

contrary  ii  -  ;re«  tic  control    of  the 

I'.    ith  to  produce  a  distinct,    pure   tone   by  blow- 

1 1    mo  I   rate]y    upon    a    wind    instrument. 

Therefore  the  violinists  ought  to  learn    the    true 

full  ol  n  al    lone,    from    the    distinguished 

on  wind  instruments,     these  having  first 

1   ■  from  gi  eat   singers. 

Now  this  soft  tone,  and    the   strong    sustained 

tone  before  indicated,  arc  the    two   poles   of  the 

whole  Dynamics  oftl rchestra,  between  which 

the  performance  In-'    to  move.      How    will  it  lie 
then  with  the  rendering  if  neither    the   one    noi 
the    other    has   been   rightly  cared    for?     What 
-oil  of  modifications  can  it  have,  if  the  two  dy- 
\;  i.  mes  are  neither  of  them  clearly  mark- 
ed ?      Doubl         they  will  be  so  very  faulty,  that 
the  Mendelssohnian  maxim,  to  which    I  have  al- 
swiftly  (and  imperceptibly)  over 
a  passage,  musl  needs  prove  to  be    a  very  happy 
h  account  it    has  been  eleva- 
ted to  an   ictual  dogma  by  our  conductors.     And 
it  is  this  very  dogma,  which    just    now    possesses 
the  whole  Church  of  our  Conductors  with  their 
.  that  all  attempts  at  a  '.a  led  i.'inler- 

a:  i   deci  ied  by  them  as 


The  Songs  of  the  War. 

;  From  the  Ore] 
■.'.  l.ich  i- the  handmaiden  of  religion,  is 
also  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  most  irreligious 
of  human  aspirations  the  passion  forcutting  one 
another's  throat-  To  prove  what  influence  song 
lias  always  exercised  upon  the  pugnacity  of  mor- 
tals, we  need  quote  neither  David  nor  Homer  nor 
( ).-i:iu  I'  ir  ..11  I  li-'o;  \  i, -lb  i  be  -  une  tale.  Po- 
etic na  rations  of  the  doings  of  the  mighty  men 
of  old,  mingled  with  thanksgiving  to  the  local 
deit)  Jehovah,  or  Wodin,  or  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren  i :  ous.humanity  has  ever  been 

anxious  to  oi  ecu    Bupei  natui  al    sand  ion    to;    its 

outbreaks)— inform  tin l  all  wars.     The 

stronger  the  combative  feeling  is  aroused,  the 
more  does  tie-  nation  im  line  to  sing.  \\  hen  the 
sympathies  an-  but  halt  excited,  -one  flags.  The 
iean  «  ir,  fot  example,  stimulated  a  natural 
j,  I, .  in  ,  he  be  itish  breast  that  the  British  cause 
should  win  :  bal  thi  ie  wa-  no  midoih  ing  file 
and  fervor  of  patriotism.      Hearths   and   homes 

were  nut died,  and  no  bellicose  song-literature 

had  birth.      We  sang  the  old  martial  .-trains,  it  is 
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true,  much  as  we  sang — or  rather  hummed  - 
Garibaldi's  hymn  when  that  patriot  wasescortel 
along  the  Ivcnnington  Road,  and  with  about  as 
much  excitement.  Or  as  we  tried  (and  failed) 
to  sing  the  Brabangonne  to  the  brave  Beiges 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Very  different  is  it  with 
our  neighbors  at  the  present  moment.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  flielr  singing;  no  half-hearted- 
mss  about  them.  As  yet  there  has  scarcely  been 
time  t«i  fashion  a  new  lyrical  literature  to  lit  the 
immediate  occasion.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  they  "cannot  sing  the  old  songs." 
They  can  and  do ,  and  with  extreme  heartiness; 
and  without  being  too  particular  as  to  applica- 
bility. Tims  fervid  France  shouts  the  Marseil- 
laise, that  implacable  song  whose  cause  and  effect 
was  a  frantic  desire  to  exterminate  all  kings  and 
emperors;  and  even  calls  now  and  then  for  the 
( 'armagnole,  a  brutal  and  indecent  explosion 
against  a  French  monarch.  The  Chant  uu  De- 
part, too,  Chenier's  verse  to  which  Mdhul  set  mu- 
sic amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  saloon  full  of 
patriots,  commemorates  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
and  has  the  following  refrain,  thoroughly  inap- 
propriate to  the  present  time  ; 

La  R6publique  nous  appelle, 

Sachons  vaiucre  ou  sachons  perir  : 

!'n  Frangais  doit  vivre  pour  elle, 

Pour  elle  tin  Franoais  doit  mourir. 
But  France  at  the  present,  moment  is  too  excited 
to  think  of  the  verbal  sense.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  under  the  Emperor  she  were  led 
into  a  war  with  the  United  States,  she  would 
sing  the  self-same  verse  with  equal  gusto  and 
contempt  of  the  apropos. 

Ou  the  other  hand  Prussia  is  driven  back  to 
Arndt  and  Korner,  the  songs  of  1S13,  and  the 
memory  of  Bliicher.  At  the  present  moment  it 
seems  curious  that  Germany,  concerning  the 
stout  Field  Marshal,  should  be  reminded  that —  - 

OU  Katzbaeh  on-the  Water  was  glorious  to  him  : 
He  gave  the  French  a  lesson,  anil  taught  them  to  swim, 
Good-bye,  pretty  Frenchmen,  to  Baltic  land  and  wave, 
The  fishes  are  ready  to  furnish  you  a  grave. 

With  a  rattling  refrain  of: 

.Tuchheisassasa.  ! 
Und  dieDeutschen  sind  da. 
Die  Deutschen  sind  lustig, 
Sie  rufen  hurra  f 

In  the  next  verse  another  bitter  pill  is  handed1 
to  France  : 

At  Leipsic-on-the-Plain  was  a  glad  and  gallant  fight  : 

To  grief  he  t.urn'd  their   glory,   to   mourning   brought    their 

illicit 
All  breathless  they  lay  there  when   that  stout  fight  was  won. 
And  Bliicher  was  created  a  Field  Marshal  anon. 

This  song  was  composed  too  early  to  include 
Waterloo  in  its  reminiscences;  but  for  all  we 
know,  a  supplementary  verse  may  have  been  ad- 
ded by  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  superla- 
tively popular  snug  of  the  German  side  is  Arndt's 
"Was  ist,  des  Teutschen  Vaterland,"  to  which 
Reiuhardt  set  music.  In  order  to  dufine  the  Ger- 
man's Fatherland,  the  poet  proceeds  on  the  ex- 
haustive principle,  by  showing  what  it  is  not.  As 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  the  Vaterland 
is  presumed  to  scorn  the  supposition  that  it  is 
composed  of  any  individual  portions.  It  is  a 
grand  totality,  with  lingual  instead  of  political 
boundaries. 

AVhat  is  the  German's  Fatherland  J 
Or  Swabia's  hills  or  Prussia's  strand  ? 
Or  on  the  Rhine  where  vine-cups  pearl, 
Or  on  the  Belt  where  seamews  whirl  ' 

Oh  no,  no,  no, 
His  F'atheriand  must  greater  grow. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Bavaria  green,  or  Styria  grand  ? 
The  title  may  not  Austria  claim, 
So  rich  in  honor,  rich  in  fame  ? 

Oh  no,  no,  no, 
His  Fatherland  must  greater  grow. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland? 
Oh  tell  me  where  its  hounds  expand  : 
Helvetia's  peaks  or  gay  Tyrol  ? 
Their  laud,  their  peoples  glad  mv  soul 

Oh  no,  no  no, 
His  Fatherland  must  greater  grow. 


finally  the  question  is  answered,   and    the    fron- 
tiers poetically  lixcd  lliiiv: — 

As  far  as  e'er  the  German  tongue 
To  God  in  heaven  Mugs  its  song, 

Ho  f::r  alone, 
O  gallant  German,  call  thine  own- 
It.  is  not  often  that,  the  war-singers  of  belligerent 
nationalities  exchange  the  retort  discourteous. 
We  English  should  be  astonished  and  perhaps 
somewhat  discomposed,  if  in  answer  to  our  musi- 
cal assertion  that  "Britons  never  shall  be  slaves," 
an  enemy  burst  forth  with  "Oh,  but  Britons  often 
have  been."  Yet  a  parallel  case  is  Alfred  de 
Musset's  retort  to  Nikolans  Becker,  which  all 
France  is  now  tinging.  "Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht 
haben,  den  freien  teutschen  Rhein,"  wrote  Beck- 
er. "Nous  1'avons  en,  votre  Rhin  allemand,"  re- 
turned the  mocking  Frenchman.  The  following 
excellent  translations  of  both  songs  are  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  J.  P.  .Steele,  and  first  appeared  In 
print  in  the  year  1866,  when  the  Luxembourg 
demand  and  the  rectification  of  frontiers  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  present  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia.  Of  de  Musset's  re- 
tort we  may  remark-  that  the  allusion  to  the  Ger- 
man maidens  welcoming  the  French  soldiery  and 
being  glad  to  pour  out  for  them  the  thin  white 
wine  of  the  country  (It  petit  vin  Nunc),  is  a"  little 
fiction  contrary  to  history,  morality  and  oinology. 

THE    CEHJIAX    VIEW. 

It  never  shall  be  France's, 

The  free,  the  German  Rhiue, 
Tho'  raven-like  she  glances 

And  croaks  her  foul  design. 

So  long  as  calmly  gliding 

It  wears  its  mantle  greeu, 
So  long  as  oar  dividing 

Its  mirrored  wave  is  seen, 

It  never  shall  be  France's, 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine, 
So  long  as  youth  enhances 

His  fervor  with  its  wiue. 

So  long  as,  sentry  keeping, 

Tlie  rocks  its  margin  stud  ; 
So  long  as  spires  are  steeping 

Their  image  in  its  flood  ; 

It  never  shall  be  France's, 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine, 
So  long  as  festive  dances 

Its  lover-groups  eombiue  ; 

So  long  as  angler  biiugeth 

Its  lusty  trout  to  shore. 
So  long  as  minstrel  singeth 

Its  praise  from  door  to  door. 

It  never  shall  be  France's, 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine, 
Until  its  broad  expanse  is 

Its  last  defender's  shrine. 

THE    FRENCH    VIEW. 

Your  German  Rhine  has  been  onrs  before  f 

Ie  has  served  our  wassail  bowls  to  fill.  ^ 

Cau  sing  its  praise  from  door  to  door 

Efface  the  hoof-prints,  legible  still, 
Of  our  cavalry  charge  that  bathed  its  left  bank  in  your  gore  ' 

Your  German  Rhine  has  been  ours  before  ' 

On  its  breast  the  wound  yet  gnpeth  wide. 
Which  conquering Conde  made,  when  he  tore 

Thro1  its  mantle  of  green  to  the  farther  side  : 
Where  once  the  sire  has  ridden,  shall    the  son   not   ride  once 
more  ! 

Your  German  Rhine  has  been  ours  before  ' 

Of  your  German  virtues  what  remains 
When  across  its  flood  our  legions  pour 

And  the  Empire  over-clouds  your  plains9 
When  all  your  meu  have  fallen,  have  ye  other  men  in  store  ? 

Your  German  Rhine  has  been  ours  before  ! 

If  ye  your  annals  would  fain  forget, 
Your  daughters  remember  the  days  of  yore. 

And  wish  the  Frenchman  among  them  yet, 
For  whom  your  vintage  white  they  were  always  blithe  to  pour. 

If  your  German  Rhine  be  yours  once  more, 

Then  wash  your  liveries  in  its  tide  ; 
But  pitch  your  arrogance  somewhat  lower  1 

Can  ye  recall  with  generous  pride 
Your  myriad  raven-beaks  that  drank  the  dying  Eagle's  gore  ? 


May  your  German  Rhine  Dow  evermore 

In  peace  ;  and  modestly  may  each  spire 
Be  mirrored  fair  in  its  glassy  llistr  ' 

But,  oh  '  keep  down  your  bacchanal  fire, 
'»  hich ,  el  e,  may  ronse  to  lit.,  again  fin-  victor  hearts  of  yore. 

in  tic  latter  translation  Dr.  Steele  has  adopted 
a  metre  foreign  to  French  verse,  but  admirably 
Rtted  to  convey  the  rollicking  oerre  of  the  origi- 
1 1 . 1 1 . 

tine  of  the  shrewdest  moves  in  connection  with 
this  war  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  the  im- 
pressment into  Imperial  service  of  the  "Marseil- 
laise"— a  chant  ever  associated  not  only  with  red 
republicanism,  but  with  undying  hostility  to  Na- 
poleon personally.  To  enlist  trie  ••Marseillaise" 
was  to  excommunicate  Rochefort's  paper,  the 
very  name  of  which  would  thus  be  struck  out  of 
the  revolutionary  register.  The  trick  succeed- 
ed :  Roche  -tort  threw  up  his  hand,  and  the  litera- 
ry Marseillaist  has  ceased  to  appear.  The  vocal 
"Marseillaise,"  too,  is  having  such  a  surfeit  of 
popularity,  that  satiety  will  probably  soon  set  in, 
and  Paris  will  shelve  the  tune  until — the  next 
revolution.  It  is  a  grand  but  unhappy  air.  It 
was  conceived — according  to  Lamartine's story — ■ 
under  the  influence  of  wine  and  genius  and  moon- 
shine and  cold  ;  its  strains  accompanied  its  author 
into  banishment,  and  the  man  in  whose  house  it 
was  created  to  the  guillotine.  Rouget  de  Lisle, 
an  officer  garrisoned  at  Strasbnrg. '  composed  it 
one  cold  night  in  the  house  of  Dietrich,  the  mayor 
of  the  city.  He  had  been  drinking  :  his  head 
was  hot,  his  frame  cold  ;  and  he  tottered,  savs 
Lamartine,  "into  his  lonely  room,  slowly  seeking 
inspiration,  now  in  his  patriotic  soul,  now  in  his 
harpsichord;  sometimes  composing  the  air  before 
the  words,  sometimes  the  words  before  the  air, 
and  so  combining  them  in  his  thoughts  that  he 
himself  did  not  know  whether  the  notes  or  the 
verses  came  first,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  the  poetry  from  the  music,  or  the  senti- 
ment from  the  expression."  Then  he  fell  asleep 
over  the  harpsichord.  The  next  day  he  noted 
down  the  composition  with  difficulty,  and  took  it 
to  Dietrich,  who  summoned  his  family  to  hear  the 
new  song.  Their  enthusiasm  broke  out  of  all 
bounds  :  the  hymn  of  the  country  was  found  !  A 
ff.-w  months  later  Dietrich  went  to  the  scaffold  to 
the  sound  of  those  notes;  and  a  year  or  two  af- 
terwards de  Lisle,  proscribed  as  a  royalist,  and 
living  through  a  pass  in  the  Upper  Alps,  asked 
his  ouide  what  was  the  name  of  that  hymn,  heard 
in  the  distance.  "La  Marseillaise,"  was  the  re- 
ply. The  people  of  Marseilles  had  adopted  the 
air,  which  afterwards  bore  their  name.  "The 
weapon,"  says  Lamartine,  "recoiled  against  the 
hand  which  had  forged  it  ;  the  revolution  in  its 
madness  no  longer  recognized  its  own  voice." 

The  following  translation,  whose  fidelity  is  its 
chief  merit,  is  by  the  practised  hand  of  Mr.  .John 
Oxenford. 

Come,  children  of  your  country,  come; 
Xew  glory  dawns  upon  the  world. 

Ocr  tyrants,  rushing  to  their  doom, 
Their  bloody  standards  have  unfurl'd; 

Already  on  our  plains  we  hear 
The  murmurs  of  a  savage  horde  ; 
They  threaten  with  the  murderous  sword 

Your  comrades  and  your  children  dear. 
Then  up  and  form  your  ranks,  the  hireling  foe  withstand, 
March  ou — his  craven  blood  must  fertilize  the  land. 

Tbose  banded  serfs,  what  would  they  have, 

By  tyrant  kings  together  brought  ? 
Whom  are  those  fetters  to  enslave 

Which  long  ago  tin ir  hands  have  wrought  ? 
You,  Frenchmen — you  they  would  enchain  : 

Doth  not  the  thought  your  bosoms  fire  ! 

The  ancient  bondage  they  desire 
To  force  upon  your  necks  again. 
Then  up  and  form  your  ranks,  the  hireling; foe  withstand, 
March  ou— his  craven  blood  must  fertilize  the  laud. 

Those  marshalled  foreigners,  shall  they 

Make  laws  to  reach  the  Frenchman's  hearth  ? 
Shall  hireling  troops  who  fight  for  pay 

Strike  down  our  warriors  to  the  earth  ? 
God  !  shall  we  bow  beneath  the  weight 

Of  hands  that  slavish  fetters  wear? 

Shall  ruthless  despots  once  more  dare 
To  be  the  masters  of  our  fate  ? 
Theu  up  and  form  your  ranks,  the  hireling  foe  withstand, 
March  ou— his  craven  blood  must  fertilize  the  land. 
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Sot,  generous  warriors,  still  forbear 

T"  deal  on  all  your  vengeful  blows  ; 
The  train  of  hapless  victims  spare  : 

Against  their  will  they  are  our  foes. 
Rut  oh  '    those  despots  stain'd  with  hK»n»iv 
These  traitors  leagued  with  base  Bouillu, 
Who  make  their  native  land  their  prej 
Death  to  the  savage  tijrer  hrood  ! 
TIipii  up  ami  form  your  ranks  ;  the  hireling   foe  withstand, 
March  on  — hi-;  craven  blood  must  fertilize  the  land 

Come,  love  of  country  gui  Ic  as  now, 

Kndow  our  vengeful  arms  with  miglil 
And,  dearest  liberty,  do  thou 

Ail  thy  defenders  in  the  fight, 
l  irfo  one  flags  let  victory 
Called  by  thy  stirring  accents  haste. 
Am',  may  thy  dying  foes  at  last 
Tliv  triumph  and  ourglory  see. 
Then  up  and  form  your  ranks  ;  the  hireling  foe  withstand, 
March  on— his  craven  blood  must  fertilize  the  land. 

The  fault  of  the  above  translation  is  thai  il 
floes  not  sing  easil}'.  Now  the  "Marsei liaise*'  is 
nothing  without  the  tune  :  it  is  that  which  lends 
it  all  the  expression.  But  Mr,  Oxen  ford's  first 
line  gives  "Come  children"  to  quavers,  "of"  to  a 
crotchet  with  a  strong  accent,  the  first  in  the 
liar,  ami  lyonr  country  co  o  nun-,"  spreading  the 
latter  word  (in  French  a  dissyllable)  over  D  B 
and  G.  The  result,  is  very  awkward.  To  be 
fair  to  Mr.  Oxen  ford,  he  expressly  puts  forth  his 
version  as  a  reading  translation,  not  a  singing 
one;  only  in  a  poem  like  tin-  "Marseillaise"  one 
involuntarily  hums  the  air  in  reading  the  vei 
li  is  the  air  which  invests  with  infinite  pathos  the 
third  line  in  the  last  verse. 

"Libert6,  liberte,  ch<  rie, 
<  lombars  nvec  tea  defenseurs.*1 

An  apostrophe  which  is  terribly  weakened  by  the 
"dearest  libei  i  v"  of  the  translator  ;  which  sounds 
like  the  beginning  of  a  love  letter. 

Itougel  de  Lisle  lived  till  183G  long  enough 
to  see  another  revolution  and  another  revolution- 
ary chant  -  "La  Parisienne,"  of  Casivnir  Dela- 
vigne,  to  the  sounds  of  which  the  throne  ot 
Charles  X.  tottered,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July 
was  established.  Eighteen  years  later  this  dyn- 
asty also  went,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Au- 
guste  Maquet  took  up  the  lyre  and,  chanted  the 
republic  into  fashion  with  "Mourir  pour  la  pa- 
trie."  Curiously  enough,  these  three  songs  the 
products  of  different  epochs,  but  each  abounding 
in  savage  invocations  against  French  monarchs 
and  all  such  as  aid  French  monarchs— are  sung 
at  the  present  time  in  defiance  of  a  foe  whose 
crime  is  to  have  insulted  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

A  Contribution  to  the   Beethoven   Festival. 


Profcs 
tho  folloi 


Hcinrich  1  >oru  lias  published  in  the  Pi 
g  interesting  article    — 


According  to  an  official  report  in  the  loss  Zcitung, 
the  Berlin  Musikvcrcin  and  the  Berlin  Tonkunsttcr- 
vcrein  have  applied  co  Hen*  von  [lutscn,and  requested 
him  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  new  Festival  Committee, 
about  i"  he  formed.      Very  sens  ible! 

We  well  know  that  llerren  Bumke,  Phillip  and 
Thadewald  are  most  worthy  men  and  sterling  musi- 
cians ;  their  efforts,  by  means  of  a  Co  ■  i<  qalion  which 
they  founded,  to  improve  (he  pecuni  in  circumstances 
ot  iho  poorer  class  of  musicians,  have  already  been 
attended  with  materia]  benefits  to  the  performers  in 
small  bunds,  and  to  the  members  of  tho  Musical  Ex 
change  (  Musi  '■■'<■■.  ■■<  i  as  il  is  called;  bui  to  do  anything 
successfully  in  Berlin  at  tlic  present  moment,  when 
the  eyes  ol  the  whole  artistic  world  are  directed  hither, 
and  after  Bonn,  as  the  birthplace,  and  Vienna,  a*  the 
residence,  of  the  deceased  master,  have  made 
preparation  for  a  Musical  Festival  of  an  extraordinary 
description— there  n  ;cds  a  bi  illiant  name,  which  tlicsc 
gentlemen  do  not  possess,  while  the  institution  they 
represent  docs  not  enjoy  sufii  :ient  credit  to  accomplish 
the  task  they  would  undertake.  The  intention,  too, 
expressed  in  then  address  "( If  la}  ing,  with  the  sur- 
plus from  the  Beethoven  Festival  treasury,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Concert  Hall  on  a  grand  scale,  shows 
only  too  plainly  that  they  are  as  rar  from  having 
formed  a  correct  idea  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred, 
as  they  have  of  other  points,  unless  Herr  von  rliilscn 
were  obliging  enough  (o  forward  to  a  different  ad- 
dress from  the  cu  ;tomai  \  one  the  ( Iperahouse  re- 
ceipts of  Fidetio,  and  the  Theatre  Royal  recei] 
Etjmont.     Lei  the  enterprising  gentlemen,    who  have 


already  retired,  console  themselves  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  intentions  were  good,  and  let 
individual  members  of  the  Musikveretn  support,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  the  forthcoming  perform- 
ances, 

Just  iii  the  same  way,  the  Berlin  Tonkunstlcr- 
verein  had  no  excuse  for  placing  himself  at  the  he  a  I 
of  such  an  undertaking,  save  the  very  justifiable  one, 
thai  some  body  or  other  must  hike  the  initiative.  Its 
formei  partner,  the  Musikvercin,  was,  it  is  true,  in  a 
position  to  get  up,  unaided,  grand  musical  perform- 
ances, and  consequently  to  assist  effectually  in  any 
performances  of  the  same  nature;  but  this  power 
is  utterly  wanting  to  the  Ton k tins* tlei'vcrein  ;  the  vei  ■ 
small  number  of  members  able  to  play  any  instru- 
ment save  the  piano  are  cither  members  of  the  Royal 
orchestras,  or  their  substitutes,  and  so  little  indepen- 
dent that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  prom- 
ises of  co-operation.  As  I  myself,  in  my  character 
of  ex  president,  am  still  an  honorary  member  of  tho 
Verein  in  question,  I  am  well  acquainted  witli  tho 
praiseworthy  efforts  made  by  it,  and  1  fully  appreci- 
ate them  ;  but  I  cannot  see  in  them  tlie  foundation 
on  which  to  raise  a  Beethoven  Festival  Committee 
for  Berlin.  I,  therefore  i  ipeat  my  fii  m  convii  tion 
that  ii  is  a  very  sensible  procce  ling  to  change  tlic 
whole  plan,  and,  with  Herr  von  [Tiilscn  as  chairman, 
form  a  fresh  committee,  with   which  —  in    just  ronsid 

a  of  tin jinal  also    hecausc 

he  would  make  a  most  able  secretary   -Dr.   Als 
should  be  associated  as  delegate  of  the    two  A 
tions. 

Other  names  are  now  mentioned  on  the  commit! 

Herr  von  Hulscn,  Joachim,  Uudecke,  Rics,  and  Tau- 

hcrt;   these  aro  men  whom  all  Germany  knows  ;  men 

who  have  not  first  to  be  looked  up  in    the    Berlin  f  >  ■'- 

/ :  men  with  whom  it  is  certain  that  the 

nn  acrcial  world,  and  among  the 
aristocracy,  will    gladly    ally    themselves.      For  this 
reason  wo  can   no  longer  doubt    that    Julius    Stem, 
though  not  at  present  in  Berlin,  will    not    refuse   an- 
invitation   to   co-operate    in    the    undertaking. 
Wit  ho ui  vig  iri  us  support  fi  om    Stcn        \    i     n  and 
the  Singakademie,  it  would  ho  d  fiicult    to    get  up  a 
rcallj  imposing  Beethoven  Festival       [n  order  to  en- 
sure the  co-operntioi  med  body,  in 
director,  I  'rofcssoi  Grell,  ■■■  is,  of  c    n 
cd    a     committee-man,    though,    on    account    of   his 
health,  he  gratefully  declined  the  ofii  :e,  whi  ,!;   ■ 
necessarily  entail  great  fatigue.     The  writer,  ii 
the  present  lines  did-not  d  :  :m  il    be  t  i  accept 
the  lionorable  call  made  on  him  ;  it  i  t  that 
tlie  futuro  conductors,    nnd    tho    virtuosos    who    will 
casl  a  lustre  over  the  Fes         .  -     aild  be  inviti 
the   pi  actieal    musici  ins   to   nttci 
deliberations  ;  there  is  always  hallo;  I          i     i        such 
occasions— but    the    vessel    must    not    bo    needlessly 
ivcrladcn       U  certainly   would   not    h  n  e  b  sen 
a  man  like  Tausig,  had  he,   in    this  instance, 
the  cream  of  our  artistic    contemporaries  in    B 
but  the   set  off  tor   his   propi                   •  ation  was  : 
that  Richard  Wagner  sin                   red  the  chief  di- 
iv,  tion  of  tho  Festival.     This  ridiculously  pretentious 
:   lIIv  enough  i                   ill  irr  Tau- 
sig subsequently  though;  til  to  return  his  diploma  as 
■  icmbcr  of  t!ic  B  i  tin  Tonkiinstl   i    V 
What  a  strange    thing  it    is   that    certain    pei 
never  learn  to    distinguish    what    is    bee 
what    is    ii  ^becoming  '     Foi     ins  tan         tl       Vienna 
Committe  ■  aske  1  Herr  R.  Wagner   to  bo  one 
conductors  ai  the  Beethoven  Festival.     Scarcely  had 
■  7.  ft      ■  of  the  t  Sth  June  published  tl  e 
fact  that  Hen   R.    Wagner,   'with    grateful  apprecia- 
tion i>(  the  honor  done  him,'  declined  acceding  to  the 
invitation,  than  that  gentleman    trumpeted    forth,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Vienna  papers,    that    he   did  not 
write  nnd  answer  the  committee,  but    had    convevi  I 
his  refusal  orally  through  a    friend      because    ■■ 

iii-  Wagnerites,  were  on  the  com- 
mittee) Chat  a  man  ma )  be  n  celehi  at  [com] 
and  yet  not  observe  the  slightest  measure  in  his  be- 
havior, is  a  fact  whir!] — as  all  'I  knows — 
Wagner  has  ■  si  »wn  for  years  | 
incident,  not  in  the  least  surprising  on  th  \  pari  of  I  i 
composer  of  rraiinhauser,  would,  therefore,  hardly 
ii  tve  been  touched  upon  here,  wer  il  no  o  different 
from  the  conduct  ol  i  great  artist,  who  behaved 
in  a  diametrically  opposite  manner  under  similar 
[instances.  The  Vienna  Committee  reqn  ■■  I 
Herren  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Lachner,  to  conduci  the 
most  important  works  II  i  i  ;n  Joachim,  Laub,  and 
Mme.  <  Mara  Schumann,  to  ad  1  lustre  to  th  i  Festival, 
by  taking  part  in  it  as  solo  instrumentalists.  In  con- 
sequence oi  the  rude  expectoration  of  a  man  like 
Wagner,  Joachim,  the  master,  stated  that  though  he 
nnicliregrettedit.it  was  impossible  [hat  he  should 
respond  to  the  flattering  invitation.  Ho  might  easily 
have  assigned  some  material  circumstance  or  other  as 
a  pretext  for  his  refusal,  if,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  persons  include  1  in  th    sum  i    invitation,    he  had 


nol  deemed  it  his  duty  to  he  truthful  ;  he  would,  he 
said,  have  gone,  had  he  seen  a  possibility  of  his  be- 
ing able  to  co  operate  joyously. 

"Had,  for  instance,  the  direction  of  the  concerts 
been  confided  to  one  of  the  local  conductors  of  Vi- 
enna, i  should  not,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  cared 
about  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  partiality  I  feci 
for  one  name  or  the  other,  but  simply,  like  a  pilgrim 
inspired  by  a  hearty  wish  to  dispose  my  best,  offer- 
ings on  the  holy  shrine,  have  quietly  accommodated 
myself  to  existing  arrangements.  But  tho  direction 
of  the  concerts  has  been  confided  to  artists  from  other 
places  and  with  strongly  expressed  tendencies,  and, 
though  I  must  confess  that  it  would  have  boen  im- 
possible to  select  more  celebrated  names,  I  cannot, 
unfortunately,  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  picture  of  Beethoven's  sublime  and  sim- 
ple grandeur,  which  in  plain  mural  majesty  has  grad- 
ually subjected  the  entire  globe,  is  thereby  disturbed. 
As,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  enter,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  joyous 
work,  I  am,  doubtlessly,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
honorable  '  Committee  by  keeping  away  from  the  Fcs- 
val,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  unanimous 
feeling  ol   rejoicing." 

I  is  is  tho-Ianguagc  and  the  behavior  of  a  true  ar- 
tist ' 

I  Ii  our  Be i  lin  Committee,  at  its  first  meeting, 

tlic  i  -'th  June,  sole  ted  the  1 7th  1 »  icombcr,  and 
following  days,  as  the  date  of  the  Festival,  their  de- 
cision may  be  considered  merely  temporary.  As  re- 
gards the  Theatre,  ii  is,  p  Thin-  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  tlic  Festival  is  held  shortly  before  or 
iftci  Christmas;  but  for  the  concert-room,  and 
all  the  conveniences  connected  with  it,  the  proximity 
of  old  Boguy,  otherwise  o  profitable,  might  be  at- 
tended with  a  certain  amount  of  danger.  Vidcant 
''  '  ' 


Wagner's  "  Flying"  Dutchman  "  in  London. 

I  he  <  irehestra,  July  29 

The  produ  tion  of   Wagner's    opera    "XSOlandeso. 

■  i"  ai  Drury  Lane,  has,  despite  the  late  period 
of  its  performance  in  the  season,  and  the  disturbing 
influences  of  political  excitement,  aroused  a  large  de 
gree  of  interest.  The  first  sensation  upon  hearing  it 
:  ■■  far  as  the  outside  public  was  concerned,  won- 
dei  thai  music  ol  this  kind  should  bo  stigmatized  as 
crude,    imcompreli  and     unattractive.      The 

:c  t  uind  everything  to  understand  and  much 
to  a  Itni"-  They  did  nol  care  to  differentiate  be- 
tween Wagner's  earlier  and  later  manner;  they  only 
fell  thai  this  work  was  loft}  an  I  emotional  and  mark- 
■  I  b}  genius  The  libretto  is  itself  &  piece  of  high 
nanship      [|  [on    a    story   of  strong 

psycho!   ^ical  interest ;   it  is  wi  itten    by   the   maestro 
catted   style,  contains  excellent    German 

.     I  pi       rves    that    intimate    i  apport    between 
I m  an  I  music  which  exists  at  its  best    when   com- 

c  oi    ■'. i  itc    and    librettist   compose.     The    old 

legend  ol   Va  i  receives  plain    and  stratght- 

.      .       istration.     Tlie  doomed  man — doomed  to 

en  II  :ss  restlessness   on   earth  foi    having   impiously 

•  i  out«  it  the  ,  with  the  chance  of   res- 

cue ma  tional  u  ion  his  finding  a  woman  who 

will  love  him  truly  until  her  death — is  thrown  up  n 
1  rv  iv  in  ui"  of  those  septennial  res- 
pites which  art  granted  him  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing the  said  daughter  ol  Eve  Bv  seven  years  he 
has  come  to  shore  with  the  objeci  of  finding  his  guar- 
dian angel  in  a  woman's  love.  Many  women  have 
given  him  their  hearts,  only  to  break  troth  after- 
wards, and  lose  their  own  souls.  [Topeless  of  ever 
finding  release  from  doom  under  conditions  so  hard, 
tin*  Dutchman  lands  in  the  Norwegian  hay.  There  he 
encounters  a  fisherman  whose  sloop  is  stranded,  and 
who  has  a  daughter  S  nta  at  home.  The  Dutchman 
asks  for  her  hand,  promising  vast  treasure.  The 
■.  igian  skipper  is  delighted  at  the  prospect  ol 
ig  a  wealthy  son  in  law,  and  promises  to  guide 
him  tn  his  home  and  recommend  him  to  his  daugh 
tcr.     So  en  I  act,  which  is  musically  mad-' 

sting  by  the  elaboration  an  1  contrast  of  sombre- 
ness  and  gaii  ty  suggest*  d   by  th  i   Norwegian's  -  ■ 

.■.!'.'  ■   lying    alongside    in   the 

baj  Coi  tant  change  of  tone  and  rhythm  are  all  in 
Wagner's  mannerism— curious  abandonment  ol  a 
commence  I  phrase,   i  iding  to  J  ora  sthing  new 

and  unexpected.  The  fault  of  the  music  is  its  ten- 
dency to  repi  tition  and  to  long  involve  !  soliloquies 
unbroken  by  dramatic  in<  ident  and  interesting  only 
from  the  psycho  analytical  point  of  vie  v.-.  But  a  fine 
duet  between  the  Dutchman  (Mr.  Santlcy)  and  Da- 
land  the  Norwegian  (Signor  Foli)  ere  ited  a  good  im- 
pression and  brought    '1  iwn  the   curtain  well.     Tho 

I  act  lead  us  to  the  <  hamber  of  51  nta,  the 
daughter  ;poken  of,  surrounded  by  spinning  girls, 
whose  Snii  '  "  I  in   rhythmi  :    ra  :as  ire   is    altogether 
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popular  and  deutsch,  nnd  very  little  Wagnerisch. 
This  charming  movement  caused  genera]  pleasure. 
Senfa  herself  neither  --(n us  nor  sings  ;  she  \-  Absorbed 
in  dreamy  contemplation  of  a  portrait  on  the  wall — 
tiiat  of  t  ho  doomed  Dutchman,  with  whose  wierd  his- 
tory she  is  conversant.  Tins  Senta,  who  is  of  a  mel- 
ancholy and  cataleptic  temperament,  tells  her  com- 
panions the  fearful  story  of  the  sinner's  condemna- 
tion; until  the.  awful  nature  of  the  doom  so  works 
upon  her  imagination  that  she  vows  to  achieve  his 
rescue  by  sacrificing  her  love  and  life  to  him.  On 
this  mood  her  lover  Erik  breaks,  and  is  naturally 
perturbed  at  such  devotion.  The  return  "f  Daland'm 
announced  ami  the  girls  Hock  off  to  prepare  for  the 
sailors.  Erik  presses  his  suit,  but  his  ohl  love  has 
little  effect  upon  Senta  now.  Daland  returns  and 
introduces  the  Dutchman  ;  und  a  scene  of  intense  but 
nncxpressed  earnestness  follows — a  fascination  which 
finds  vent,  in  words  only  when  Daland  retires,  and 
Senta's  devotcdness  is  answered  by  the  triumphant 
joy  of  the  doomed  Ihitrhman.  The  duet  in  which 
tins  expression  takes  place  opens  with  a  dreamy  uni- 
son passage  for  the  Dutchman,  chiefly  unaccompanied, 
in  winch  he  seems  to  recognize  the  realization  of  past 
visions  ;  then  proceeds  to  some  smoothly  written 
cantabile,  lying  well  for  Mr.  Snntley's  voice  ;  lollow- 
ed  by  concerted  passages  for  the  two,  coming  to  a 
temporary  close  with  a  cadenza  for  both,  in  which  the 
brilliant  voice  and  execution  of  Mile,  de  Murska  (as 
Senta)  was  most  effectively  displayed.  The  subse- 
quent portions  of  the  duet,  involving  several  changes 
of  time  and  rhythm,  express  the  devotion  of  Senta, 
and  the  joy  of  the  lover  at  his  hoped  for  release. 
Each  phase  of  this  important  movement  is  replete 
with  dramatic  conception  nnd  powerful  handling, 
coupled  with  a  mastery  over  orchestral  varieties  and 
combinations  that  should  suffice  to  establish  Wagner's 
claims  to  recognition  as  a  remarkable,  if  not  a  great 
composer.  A  burst  of  applause  at  the  end  atte  ted 
that  such  music  can  command  ready  appreciation 
even  among  an  audience  strange  to  Wagnerism. 
From  this  duet  we  are  led  without  interruption  to  a 
trio — the  two  lovers  and  Daland — which  brings  the 
second  act  to  a  highly  effective  close;  and  the  three 
singers  were  twice  called  before  the  curtain.  The 
third  act  opens  with  a  lusty  chorus  of  the  Norwegian 
sailors,  anchored  in  their  vessel  alongside  the  silent 
Dutch  ship.  Maidens  from  shore  bring  provisions 
to  the  Dutch  vessel,  which  they  hail  in  vain,  a  replica 
being  supplied  by  the  "chaff"  of  the  Norwegian 
crew.  The  antique  build  and  outlandish  rig  of  the 
strange  sail  and  her  imperturbable  stillness  receive 
from  the  jolly  Norwegian  crew  such  ridicule  as  this  : 

'•Say,  have  you  no  message  nor  tetters  for  ]an-I  ? 

To  our  great-great-grandtathers  all  such  we  will  hand." 

No  response  however  is  vouchsafed.  The  stage  be- 
ing clear,  Erik  and  Senta  enter  in  agitation  :  the 
former  reproaching  his  affianced  with  her  altered  af- 
fections. The  colloquy  is  overheard  by  the  Dutch- 
man, who  releases  Senta  from  her  vow,  nnd  prepares 
to  tail  wearily  away,  his  hope  of  salvation  ended. 
But  Senta  is  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity.  She 
casts  herself  into  the  sea,  after  the  Dutch  vessel,  cry- 
ing out  that  she  is  true  until  death.  The  spell  is 
broken  ;  a  true  woman  is  found  :  the  doomed  vessel 
sinks,  granting  kindly  death  to  the  crew  ;  and  an 
apotheosis  of  Senta  and  her  lover  follows.  The  third 
act  is  not  so  powerful  as  the  second,  hut  it  is  full  of 
exalted  music,  and  the  stage  effect  is  very  good.  The 
opara  was  admirably  filled.  Mile,  de  Murska  real- 
ized to  the  life  the  trance-given  maiden  with  her  in- 
tense ideality  and  singleness  of  heart.  Mr.  Santley 
looked  and  sang  like  a  hopeless  and  life-wearv  suf- 
ferer, stricken  with  inexpressible  woe.  Marg.lSenla's 
friend,  and  Erik,  her  lover,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mme.  Corsi  and  the  new  tenor  Sig.  Perotti,  who 
has  abundant  merits.  Sig.  Eoii,  as  stated,  was  fat- 
/mid,  and  a  helmsman  with  a  single  song  received  the 
attention  of  Sig.  Rinaldini.  The  Italian  translation, 
by  Sig.  Marchesi,  is  an  accurate  and  meritorious  ver- 
sion of  the  German  text.  To  Sig.  Arditi  is  due  the 
credit  of  great  and  successful  pains  in  the  rehearsing 
and  direction  of  the  work. 

[From  the  Musical  World,  July  30. 

The  long-promised  Italian  version  of  Herr  Richard 
Wagner's  romantic  opera,  Der  Fliegende  Hollander, 
under  the  title  of  U Olandese  Dannaio,  was  produced 
at  this  theatre  on  Saturday  night,  with  every  mark 
of  success.  Thus  Mr.  George  Wood  has,  though 
late  in  the  season,  redeemed  another  promise,  and 
again  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  manage- 
ment. The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  in  putting 
the  opera  upon  the,  stage  ;  while,  to  judge  from  the 
result  Sig.  Arditi  must  have  bestowed  even  more 
than  his  accustomed  diligence  in  preparing  the  music, 
which,  like  all  Heir  Wagner  has  written,  even  his 
earliest  known  dramatic  work,  the  grand  opera  of 
liienzi  (brought  out  some  time  ago  at  the  Paris  Thea- 


tre Lyrique),  is  trying  in  equal  degrees  for  on  liestrn, 
chorus,  and  solo  singers.  The  abandonment  of  the 
first  idea  of  introducing  Herr  Wagner  as  an  operatic 
composer  at  our  Italian  Opera  by  his  Tannhauser, 
and  substituting  his  Flierjende  Hollander,  was,  we 
think,  judicious  ;  for  though  between  the  composition 
of  Tannhauser,  and  that  of  the  Flierjende  Hollan- 
der there  was  only  an  interval  of  three  years,  the 
Thuringian  opera  is  far  more,  than  three  years  in  ftd- 
vance  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  [n  the  Hollan- 
der the  composer  may  1c  said  to  have  first  tried  the 
new  system  afterwards  destined  to  make  such  a  noise 
in  the  world,  und  to  lead  to  such  bitter  and  acrimo- 
nious  controversy. 

Having  thus  felt  his  way,  he  developed  it  more 
elaborately  in  Tannhauaer  ;  and  from  Tannhauser  to 
Lohengrin  was  another  step  towards  the  goal  which, 
through  tin- successive  stages  of  Tristan  und  Isold,- 
and  the  Meistersinger  r>>u  Niirnberg,  was  ultimately 
reached  in  the  trilogy  of  the  Niebeluvqen.  If  we  are 
to  welcome  such  music  and  ultimately  to  adopt  the, 
Wagnerian  doctrine  of  the  "Arl-worl  •  -/  the  Future," 
it  is  as  well  to  begin  from  the  beginning — with  an 
opera,  in  short,  composed  when  the  Prophet  was 
more  like  other  men.  We  have  always  thought, 
moreover,  that  Heir  Wagner's  very  best,  because  less 
extravagant,  dramatic  work,  was  the  Hollander, 
which,  amid  much  that  is  incoherent  and  formless, 
contains  much  genuine  music,  and  the  promise  of 
much  more  to  come.  Every  step  since  taken  in  ad- 
vance of  it  seems  to  us  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  opera  is  powerfully  east  at  Drurv  Lane,  and 
in  Senta  and  the  nameless  Dutchman,  to  save  whom 
from  perdition  the  Norwegian  maiden  sacrifices  her 
life,  Mile.  lima  di  Murska  and  Mr.  Santley  are  pro- 
vided with  parts  wdiieh  have,  already  in  one  perform- 
ance, enabled  them  to  win  the  highest  possible  dis- 
tinction. The  other  characters  are  supported,  and 
well  supported  by  Signor  Perotti  (Erik  the  Hunter), 
Signor  Foli  (Daland,  the  Norwegian  skipper),  Sig- 
nor Rinaldini  (the  Helmsman,)  and  Mine.  Torsi 
(Maria). 

Strange  to  say,  considering  the  attraction  one 
might  suppose  would  attach  to  an  opera  bv  a  compo- 
ser who,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  been  the  inces- 
sant talk  of  the  musical  world  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  scarcely  any  of  whoso  dramatic  music,  occasion- 
al selections  at  concerts  allowed  for,  is  known  in  Eng- 
land, the  house  was  not  verv  full,  fn  revenge,  how- 
ever, the  audience  was  uproarious  from  first  to  last. 
The  overture    which    provides    material    for   all  the 

most  important  dramatic  situations  of  ;1 pera,  was 

loudly  encored  ;  and  no  wonder,  the  executants  being 
beyond  reproach. 

Happily,  Herr  Wagner  allows  few  opportunities 
for  encoring  in  the  course  of  his  work  ;  and  had  Sig- 
nor Arditi  been  satisfied  with  acknowledging  the  ap- 
plause, instead  of  repenting  the  overture— perhaps  the 
least  coherent,  certainly  the  noisiest  piece  of  the 
whole — he  would  have  acted  more  discreetly.  How- 
ever, almost  every  piece  was  applauded  with  more  or 
less  heartiness  ;  and  this  may  in  a  measure  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  audience,  from  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  curtain  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Nor- 
wegian vessel  at  anchor,  to  the  self-immolation  of 
Senta  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Dutchman's  ship 
in  the  last  scene,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
something  quite  new  and  strange,  something  for  the 
greater  part  unlike  anything  whatever  they  had  pre- 
uiously  witnessed.  The  calls  for  the  principal  sing- 
ers at  the  termination  of  each  act  were  hearty  and 
unanimous. 

Tho  operas  performed  during  this  week  (the  hist  of 
the  season)  have  been  Otello  (Monday);  L'Olandese 
Dannato  (Tuesday);  and  Lucia  di  Lawmermoor 
(Thursday).  A  composite  entertainment — including 
an  act  from  Traviata,  an  act  from  Martha,  and  an 
from  Lucia — for  the  benefit  of  Mile  Nilsson,  and  her 
last  appearance  in  England  before  her  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, is  announced  for  this  evening — the  last  perform- 
ance of  tho  season. 

[From  the  Sal 

ACIJOPOS    OF    THE    HOLl.AKXDER. 

"But  there  arose  a  colossal  genius,  a  flaming  spirit, 
to  whom  was  decreed  a  crown  of  lire  and  gold"  The 
speaker  is  Abbe  Liszt  ;  the  individual  spoken  of,  Herr 
Richard  Wagner,  whose  star,  last  Saturday  night, 
was  visible  above  the  English  horizon  for  the  first 
time.  Previously,  nothing  but  scintillations  of  its 
brightness  could  he  detected  ;  and  not  a  few  sympa- 
thetic souls  chafed  under  the  deprivation.  Let  us 
hope  that,  at  last,  they  are  happy. 

One  or  two  general  reflections  arise  out,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  and  may  he  best 
dealt  with  at  the  outset.  We  shall  probably  hear 
many  quotations  of  "Magna  est  Veritas,"  ice,  and 
many  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  English  press, 
having  kept    iVagner   out  of  the  country  for  venrs, 


ha  at  length  been  overcome.  There  will  he  great 
jubilation  at  the  supposed  victory  of  truth  over  preju- 
dice, and.  great  kindling  of  hope,  now  that  the  Apostle 
ol  Future  Music  has  gained  a  footing  in  the  hind. 
Tho  sight  of  happiness  is  always  agreeable  to  a  well- 
constituted  mind,  and  we  have  not  the  smallest  desire 
to  interfere  with  tin-  pleasure  of  young  Anglo-Ger- 
nlauy.  It  must  he  stated,  nevertheless,  that  the 
idea  of  journalism  keeping  Wagner  out  of  England 
is  a  chimera,  only  a  little  less  wild  than  the  poet-com- 
poser's own  theory  as  to  the  opposition  he  encoan- 
ters 

Herr  Wagner  went,  to  sleep  not  long  ago,  and 
dreamed  of  a  ubiquitous  and  omnipotent  organization 
of  Jews,  which  met  him  at  every  turn,  eager  to  he 
avenged  upon  the  man  who  sneered  at  .Mendelssohn, 
and  called  Meyerbeer  "the  most  despicable  music. 
manufacturer  of  the  period."  With  regard  to  Eng- 
land, Herr  Wagner  saw  in  his  dream  that  our  relig- 
ion, being  largely  influenced  by  the  Old  Testament, 
made  us  very  susceptible  to  the  operations  of  the 
Jewish  league,  and  secured  for  his  enemies  an  easy 
victory.  Waking  up,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
these  fancies  were  put  forward  as  realities  ;  and  his 
disciples  naturally  imitate  their  master  ;  bat  the  lat- 
ter was  not  more  self-deceived  than  are  the  former. 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  charge  made  against 
the  pie-..,  were  true,  there  is  on  obvious  and  sufficient 
justification.  It.  is  possible  to  look  upon  Herr  Wag- 
ner's music  as  destructive  to  the  interests  of  art  ;  and 
therefore,  as  music  upon  which  all  art-conservators 
should  wn<re  war.  To  establish  a  sanitary  cordon,  in 
hope  of  keeping  out  such  poison,  would  he,  therefore, 
an  art  of  which  the  doers  need  feel  no  shame.  We 
should  question  its  policy,  nevertheless;  at  all  events, 
with  reference  to  the  fully-developed  Wagnerian 
theory  and  practice.     Pope's  dictum, — 

"Vice  i-  a  moaster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  tie  seen." 

is  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  art-vice  of  which  wc 
speak — applicable  enough  even  to  disprove  the  se- 
quel ;  for  under  no  circumstances  should  we  "first 
endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace,"  say,  Tristan  uwl 
Isolde.  It  follows  that  Herr  Wagner's  opponents  can 
iesire  no  better  thing  than  the  production  in  Eng- 
land, of  all  his  works,  and  if  a  manager  could  be 
found  willing  to  sacrifice  a  fortune  on  their  account, 
he'  would  deserve  recouping  from  the  national  treas- 
ury, with  a  bonus  added. 

The  foregoing  observations  are,  however,  very 
nearly  beside  the  mark  when  connected  with  Der 
Fliegende  Hollander.  Whatever  the  fate  of  this  opera, 
jt  can  heir  only  in  a  slight  degree  upon  the  Wag- 
nerian controversy — for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
opera  itself  hut  faintly  illustrates  Wagnerian  doc- 
trines. The  inventor  of  future  music,  if  Herr  Wag- 
ner he  tiie  inventor  [which  those  will  doubt  who  read 
the  curious  parallel  between  him  and  Lully  in  Riehl's 
Culturstudicn  aus  drei  Jahrhunderten),  is  no  Minerva, 
s  rung,  fully  developed,  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  Like 
Beethoven  lie  has  had  "styies,"  commencing  with 
the  Italian  French  Das Liebesverbot  and  liienzi,  just 
"feeling  his  feet,"  to  use  a  nursery  expression,  in  Der 
Fliegende  Hollander — where,  also,  he  came  in  contact 
with  his  beloved  legends — and  finally  running  off  on 
his  own  account  in  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan 
mid  Isolde,  and  the  Niebelungen.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  Herr  Wagner  now  looks  upon  !>•  1  Flu 
Hollander  as  Goliath  of  Gnth  might  have  looked  upon 
the  toy-spear  of  his  youthful  days,  and  we  can  imag- 
ine how  regretfully  the  composer  of  Lucerne  has 
heard  that  London  selected  what  he  did  at  thirty 
years  of  age  in  preference  ro  an  illustration  of  his 
riper  genius.  Herr  Wagner  may,  however,  console 
himself  with  the  thought  that  Der  Fliegcndt  Hollan- 
d*  1  is  very  good  milk  for  babes,  and  that,  when  the 
digestive  powers  of  English  amateurs  are  stronger,  a 
civ  will  he  raided  for  something  more  substantial. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  have  detailed,  there  is 
no  need  to  argue  for  or  against  Herr  Wagner's  dis- 
tinctive theories,  which  his  third  opera  bnt  dimly 
foreshadows.  To  those,  however,  who.  knowing 
somewhat  of  their  realistic  character,  are  attracted  bv 
daring  novelty,  we  would  commend  the  words  of 
Lortzing  :  "If  art  is  to  be  anything  at  all,  i:  must  in- 
dulge  in  .1  great  many  things  that  aie  unnatural ;  and 
herein  lies  the  charm  of  art,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
heterogeneous  means,  it  can  bring  about  an  illusion 
that,  shail  resemble  real  life."  To  these  remarks 
may  fittingly  he  added  those  of  Goethe  :  "Herein  lies 
the  dangerous  demon  for  yon  youngsters:  You  are 
quick  to  create  new  ideas,  hut  how  about  giving  them 
shape  and  form  7  Every  branch  of  art  has  its  weak 
vol nt  in  theory,  which  must  be  retained  in  practice,  be- 
1  -  by  suppressing  it  you  come  too  near  to  Nature  and 
nit  is  naule  inartistii  '  The  passage  we  have  itali- 
cized may  he  used  as  an  exorcism,  and  ought  effec- 
tually to  "lay"  the  ghost  of  Future-Music  whenever 
i;  appears  Tiiaddeus  Egg. 
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[From  the  Musieal  Times.] 

So  thoroughly  has  the  public  been  warned  off  .ac- 
cepting the  music  of  Wagner  in  this  country,  that  we 
could  scarcely  wonder  at  the  number  of  empty  stalls 
winch  met  the  eye  on  Saturday  the  23rd  nil.,  when 
the  curtain  rose  for  the  first  performance  of  "Der 
Fliegende  Hollander,"  or,  as  the  title  has  been  Ital- 
ianized, "L'Olandcse  Dannato."  lint,  in  spite  oi 
much  opposition,  even  concert  frequenters  have  been 
now  and  then  made  acquainted  wirli  some  of  the 
woi  ks  of  the  great  prophet  ;  for  the  overture  to  Tann- 
hiiuscr  has  been  often  performed  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace and  elsewhere,  young  ladies  play  the  March  from 
the  same  Opera  on  the  pianoforte,  and  the  [ntroduc- 
tion  to  "Lohengrin"  has  been  re-demanded  with  ac- 
clamations at  the  Philharn ic.     All  this  of  rourse 

shows  (hiii  the  public  is  gradually  taking  the  liberty 
of  judging  for  itself;  and  although,  therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  the  house  was  thin  on  the  production  of 
his  Opera  for  the  first  time  in  England,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Herr  Wagner  has  made  Ins  mark  here, 
and  that  if  will  not  he  very  easily  effaced.  This  was 
first  apparent  by  the  burst  of  applause  which  could 
scarcely  he  restrained  until  the  overture  had  finished  ; 
and  (he  encore  which  was  most  positively  insisted 
upon  almost  unanimously.  The  original,  we  might 
almost  say  eccentric,  instrumentation  of  this  Prelude 
so  strongly   indicates   a  mind    unaccustomed   to  he 

bound  by  tl onvcntional  rules  of  art    licit.    « il 

not  for  the  obvious  power  which  underlies  his  inno- 
vative tendencies,  the  music  would  he  simply  thrown 
aside  as  worthless.  Judged,  however,  as  a  charac- 
teristic foreshadowing  of  the  romantic  story  which  is 
to  come,  there  Is  a  dramatic  feeling  so  strangely 
weird  and  thrilling  in  parts,  so  full  of  that  soi 
the  supernatural  throughout,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  its  fascination.  The  whole  of  tie-  lirst  act,  ul 
though  somewhal  gloomy,  from  the  nature  ol  the 
subject,  is  remarkably  dramatic,  the  only  objection 
being  licit  the  passages  of  mere  declamation  arc 
somewhat  to,,  much  lengthened  The  besl  music  of 
the  opera  is  in  tie-  second  act,  which  opens  with  a 
charmingly  fresh  chorus  ol  younggirls,  who  arc  dis- 
covered    spinning.     Thin  comes  the   legend   of  the 

"Klying  Dutchman,"   reh I    by  the  ball   demented 

Si  ul. i,  who  believes  licit  she  is  destined  lo  remove  the 
curse  from  the  roving  seaman  by  remaining  constant 
in  her  attaebmem  to  him  The  broken  phrases  to 
which  this  legend  is  set,  are  truly  in  sympathy  with 
the  words  ,  and  [hero  i  i  also  some  clever  an  I  cfi'ci 
tivo  writing  in  the  Duet  with  the  Hunter  /',.',  which 
follows  lint  the  gem  of  the  work  is  the  grand  diet 
between  Santa  and  the  Dutchman,  in  which  she  de- 
clares her  love,  and  pledges  hii  faith  to  him  The 
varied  feelings   throughout   tin-   long    and  elaborate 

duet  are  so  felicil ly  expressed    in  tic   vocal   pun-. 

the  instrumentation  i-  so  richlj  colored,  mid  [lie  situ 
ation  itself  has  such  deep  interest,  that  the  applause 

at  the  conclusion  was  1 1  mid   prolonged  enough   to 

amount  to  a  positive  Wagnerian  de nstration.  The 

last  acl  opens  with  a  chorus  of  Norwegian  sailot 

theme  of  which  is  prominent   in    tl verturc      The 

music  which  follows  has  much  dramatic  inl  in  it;  but 
it  e-  so  little  moulded  on  the  operatic  plan  of  detach- 
ing portions  of  the  action  of  the  piece  lor  the  manu- 
facture ol  songs,  duets,  trios  and  quartets  that  w  i  an 
hold  out  but  small  hope  for  the  music  -hops.  How 
far  the  composer  has  gained  in  cfl'ecl  by  throwing 
o\  er  the  usual  i  om  cntion  ilities  of  the  1  yi  ical 
is  a  question  which  on  one  I 'ing  of  ibis  remarka- 
ble Opera,  wo  arc  not  compel,  lit  to  pronounce;  hut 
thai  every  one  of  the  audience  fell  under  the  influence 
of  a  man  who  had  struck  oul  an  original  path  for 
himself,  and  had  power  enough  to  make  others  ac- 
i  ompany  him,  was  appareni  by  the  deep  interest  with 
which  every  note  was  listened  io,  and  the  enthusiastic 
applause  with  which  the  various  pice-  were  received. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  thai  "L'Olandese  Dan 
naio."  i-  nor  to  he  accepted  as  an  exponent  of  the  de- 
veloped -t\  1c  of  Wagner,  foi  il  is  an  cai  ly  oj 
and  contain-  much  that  he  would  now  willingly  ex- 
punge. 

From  "Tannhauser,"  of  which  we  know  bul  little, 
to  "Walkyrie,"  of  which  v."  know  nothing,  he  has 
worked  upon  a  theory  which,  for  i  tod  oi  evil,  has 
materially  influenced  public  musical  feeling  in 
many,  and  is  now  likely,  at  least,  to  cause  much  di- 
visi    a  oi  opinion  in  England       That   he  may  have  a 

fair  trial  is  in-nesi    wish;    and    wc    cannot   but 

thank  the  manager  ol    Drury    Lane    for    giving  us  a 

chan i  hearing  even  an  immature  specimen  of  the 

tyle  of  this  much  ahused  composer.  In  every  re- 
spe  a  the  •■-...,  ii i  of  the  <  Ipera  must  be  commend- 
ed in  i  Ii  VI  i  Snncley,  a-  the  I  Pitch- 
man, and  Mile.  lima  di  Mut-Ia  a-  Sen/a,  all 
real  triumph  in  the  /-cat  duet  in  the  second  act,  and 
indeed  sang  the  whole  of  tie-  music  with  a  perfect 
mastery  over  its  extreme  difficulties.  Signoi 
was  an  excellent  representative  of  tie-  Norwegian 
Skipper,   Dalaml,   ami   Signor  Pcrotti    (who    lately 


made  a  successful  debut  as  Faust),  created  quite  an 
enthusiasm  as  Erik  the  Hunter.  The  Opera  was 
well  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  Signor  Arditi  con- 
tributed much  to  its  success  by  hi-  watchful  and  in- 
telligent conducting. 


Provisional  Statutes  of  the  School  for  Prac- 
tical Musicians  in  Connection  with  the 
Ptoyal  Academy  of  Arts,  Berlin. 

T 

In  connection  with  the    Royal     Academy    of  Arts, 
besides  tin-  school  founded,  in  virtue  of  a    Royal    '  h 
der  of  the  3 1  *t  March,  1  si::,  for  musical  composition, 

there  has    existed,  since  October    l-t.     1869,    a     School 

of  Practical  Music,  in  which  school  instruction  is  now 

given  on   the  Violin,   tenor,  violoncello,  and  piale. 

a-  well  ;is  in  musical  t! ry.     The  power  i-  reserved 

of  extending  the  scl 1    Ic    establishing    classes  lor 

solo  and  choral  singing,  and  of  completing  lie-  plan 
oi  tudy  by  including  other  instruments  and  othei 
subjects. 

II 

These  several  courses  of  instruction    constitute  to- 
gether an  Academic  High  School  of   Music,   tie-  oi, 
f  the  I  aid  school  being  the  maintenance,  | 

gation,  and  development  of  a   t lei   classical    *tyle, 

!,v  imparting  a-  perfect  an  education   a-    [    issihl 
such  student,  ,,f  talent  a-  may  entertain  the  same  ob- 
jects and  l,e  willing  to  carry  them  out,  either  u-  pub- 
lic artists,  as  composers  and  teachers,   or   in    i 
life,  by  practising,  spreading,  and    promoting   art  in 
tin-  sense. 

III. 

With  regard  to  .the  Academic  School    for    Musical 

( 'ompo-ilion.  that  will  he  ran  ied  ,ei,  tint  I  f u 

tico,  in  mn 

i  irtuc  ,,!'  ill--  regulation  ol 

ing  the  inn-.  .    oi    the    Royal    Academy 

A,-     and  the  regulation  and    plan    -,f  study,    "f  the 
Ith  September,  1834,  affecting  the   Academic  S 
f,,r  M  tisical  t  imposition  ,  proi  ided  such    i  eg  ■ 
be  tan  subjected  to  roi  i 

IV. 
Such  p,*i -  nly  will  be  receive  1  into    the 

demic  School  I,,,  Practical  Ma  re  in 

,'ious  e  lucation 
rendering  them  capable  of  higher  efforts.  Elomen 
:  ,  \  musical  instruction  will  not  1  tnparted  in  the 
High  Sell,,,,:    exeoj  as  il  mn y  be  in  certain 

ol    general 
musical  education,  over  and  a     »vc  th    I 

-tudv. 

V 
l  rule,  the  qualifict 
Scln  iol  f  ir  I  'radical  Musi, 

l.  Candidates  musl  have  completed  their  sixteenth 

■ 
2    They  must  prove  tl  rencrnl  educ  i 

lion,  ■  |iial  to  tl.  il  gi  von  lo 

3.  They  mn -'•;■-  imen  of  whai 

\  I 
rhe  entire  fiool  com 

at  the  bcgii  the  month  of  September, 

ami  i-  continued  uninterruptedly  till  it-  conclusion  in 

the    month    of   -Inly.     Tie 
however,  a  Christmas,   Easter,  and 

Whitsuntide,  respectively. 

Persons  desiring  to  be       Imittcd  as    stuflents  must 
address  all  commuriic  itions  to  Professor  Joachim,  to 

whom  they  must,  a'  th"  same  tii ■  slight 

sketch  ol  their  life,  written  by  t1  emselves,  ami  proofs 
ol  the  i   fulfilling  tic-  ace-  a,  -,  ,  onditions. 

VII, 
The  annual  gi  nation  of  candidal   -  tal 

plai  e  during  the  first  da-.  -  of  the  month    of  Si 
h,-r,  bul  i-  more  ;  rec  sely  I   ■  •  ■'  hj     the    1  lirector.     It 
depends  up-  ol  the  latter,  ami    the    ne 

ties  of  the  case    whether  or  no  pupils,  after  a   prepnr- 

at  Christ 
Eastei 
If  the  i  xnmin  .ten  prove  sati  ii-.r^nw  and  the  con- 
.    enumerated  in  Stntuti    V    be  fulfilled,  th,-  !  Ii- 
rector-  will  notify  tie-  fact  to  the  Curators  of  the  Roy- 
al   A      ahmiv   of   Arts,   Wl     -  :    'he    a,l,m-- 

t    ■    and    'a   ■    into   the    Si  hool   of    Practical    M 
acquainting   al   t:,--    -an:.-    time    ihc    I  lirector   of  the 
Academy  of  :1c  Cut 

A  candidate  can  he  relieved  from    conditions  No 

I    and  '-'.  included   under  Statut-  V.,  in 

cia!  musical  talent,  the  dispei  sation  to    be  a- 
Ii  the  <  lurators  of  tl 

VIII 
Such  pupils  as  are  admitted  are    hound    to    attend 


regularly  the  course  of  instruction;  to  observe  and 
perform  punctually  the  tasks  set  them  ;  and  to  lead 
a  moral  lite,  both  during,  and  out  of,  the  honrs  de. 
voted  to  study,  a-,  also,  to  follow  implicitly  the  in- 
structions given  them  by  the  Director  and  the  mas- 
ters. 

Students   failing  to    observe    these    rules   will    bo 
reprimanded,  and,  if  they  still  continue  not  to  i  b 
th,- -aid  iiiles,  they  shall,   after   having  ben  warned 
without  effect,  I,,-,  at  the  request  of  the  Directors,  dis- 
missed by  the  Curators  of  the  Academy 

In  urgent  cases,  the  Director  is  empowered  provis- 
ionally to  forbid  a -indent  from  attending  the  classes 
oi  frequenting  the  Institution. 

IX. 
The  students  are,  moreover,  hound,  supposing  that 
such  is  the  decision  of  the  Director,  lo  take  pan  in 
the  public  performances  of  the  High  School  ;  hut 
they  must  not,  without  his  permission,  perform  in 
public  elsewhere,  or  cause  compositions  of  then- to 
be  perfoi  med. 

X. 

Th,-  course  of  -tudv   at  the  School  lasts   generally 

three  years.     On  leaving   the   School,    each   studenl 

re      vi     i  certificate  ol  his   capabilities,   such   certifi 

ate  :  eing  signed  by  the  Director  and    the   student's 

special  professor. 

\l 

The  -'nd -c.ts  of  the  School  for  Practical  Mush-  will 
he  considered,  just  a-  much  as  the  studems  ol  the 
Sell,,,,:  for  C  in]  o-iiiou,  students  of  the  Academy  of 
An-,  ami  may  attend  the  artistic  mid  scientific  lec- 
tures of  the  Academy  and  the  University,  as  well  as 

-  Library  of  tie-  Academy. 

XII. 
for  the  above  insti  net  tin    charge    a  ol    bo    80 

-  a  year,  in  lour  equal  portions,   payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  first  instalment  to  he  paid  on  the   student's 

di  ii.  and  each  ,-f '  .'ing  three  on  th,-  2nd 

January,  !-•  April,   and    l-t    July    respectively       la 

the  CI1SC  Ol   nc  CSSJtOUS  -tie lent-  of  unusual  talent,  the 

charge  may  he  remitted,  or  lessened,  by  the  Cura- 
toi 

MM 

Advanced  artists,  desirous  of  ottending  '.la-  High 
School  tcni]  , ,  aftei  signify  in _r  their    inten- 

tion and  the  sum  ,        i  tha  lers,  be  received  for 

half  n  year.  But,  like  the  other  students,  they  bind 
themselves  lo  follow  the  usual  course  of  study,  and 
th,-  -pe,  ial  insti ucl  e  Director,  as  well  a-    to 

can.-  in  any  |  manccs   which   may  lie 

a  the  said  pi        1  by  I   "  Institution,  - 
a-  soloists   in  the  .....  band.     The  same 

nil,-  applies  also  t,,  sin  !.  amateurs  a-  have  not  chosen 
the  art  ness  ol  their  life,  though, 

they  may,    f  com-,-,    seek    admission    to    tl ntire 

cue-.  -  e,u  imparted  in  the    School   [Statute 

V  I   ,   \    i,  on  then  ,  nut  to    all    tic-  ,  on 

riled    (S'atlltes    VIII.,     IX.,     X    ,     N  II.), 

from  c  .-    of  v.  bich  they  i  an  -  I  only 

tor,  if  ic-  shall  judj  e 

XIV 
Tin-  I  lirector  of  the   School    for    Practical    Music 
will,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty   the    King, 

I  In  the   M       ter  of  Public    hist: 
( Ithcr  i  cue       ml        ers  an-  appointed    by  th,-  Min- 
ister, on  the  recommendation  ol    the   Director      The 
■  named    by   the    I  lirector    with   the 
Minister,  who    may,    however,  with- 
.i  approval. 

XV. 

Tho  Director  and  the  Professors  of  tie-  School  of 
Music  ime  position  in  the  general  organiza- 

tion of  the  Royal  Academj  of  Arts,  more  especially 
a- relat--  to  th,-  Directoi  and  the  Curators,  as  all 
other  professors  of  the  Academy,  having  an  equal 
in  th--  rights  and  advantages  ol  the  latter,  with- 
out detrimem  to  the  especial  position  with  regard  to 
male,  of  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  mem- 
bers oi  :  h     '.1  tisical  S  iction  of  the  Academy. 

XVI. 

The  masti  :        ■       ted  to  tha  School  for  Practical 
.: ,  I  laced  immediately   ami  di 
under  the  authority  of  tin-  Directoi        I  ;age  to 

tnctually  tin  '  ions  thej  have  lo  give  in  ac- 
cordance v,'ith  the  plan  of  study,  mid  to  conform  to 
any  other  instructions  they  may  re  eive  from  the 
I  (irector. 

The .  ,ti  .    under   tin-   pre  identship   of  the 

I  lirectoi ,  a  i  oil  -j"  ol  M  istei  -.  « in  Ii,  a-  often  :i-  it 
m  :\  deem  tit,  shall   uic--t    to   ad  i  i   ■   ,-n    the  general 

affairs  of  th"  Scl !  of  Ma-;,-,  and  to  decid  ■  on   any 

thing  el -e  rcquirii  .-  lion. 

The  masters  arc  bound  to  support,  with  their  talent, 
the  publi  m  al  performances  got  up  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 
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XVII. 
The  masters  in  the  School  must  not  ho  at  the  same 
time  masters  in  other  public  Musicnl  Institutions  in 
Berlin.  Nor  must  they,  without  notifying  the  fact  to 
the  Director,  and  obtaining  his  consent,  take  part  in 
any  pnblic  musical  performances  in  the  said  capital. 

XVIII. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Director,  public  quartet 
performances  will  he  given  by  the  Instrumental  ('Inss 
of  the  School  for  Music,  performances  which  will  be 
carefully  prepared  and  carried  ont  by  the  masters,  ns 
models  for  the  students  and  as  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  public. 

The  students  belonging  to  the  Quartet-Class  of  the 
School  of  Music  will  bo  admitted  free  to  the  public 
quartet  performances.  The  proceeds  of  these  per- 
formances will,  after  the  deduction  of  the  expenses, 
and  of  the  sum  set  asido  for  the  Director  ami  the 
Masters,  ho  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  School 
of  Music,  tho  Director  having  the  right  to  propose 
how  such  proceeds  shall  he  expended. 

XIX. 

The  direction  of  such  more  important  public  per- 
formances, to  be  given  by  the  School  of  Music,  ns 
may  afterwards  he  decided  on,  is  guaranteed  to  the 
Director  of  the  Institution. 

MlIEIlI.ER. 

Minister  of  Religion,  Instruction,  and  Medicine. 
Berlin.  16/A  June,  1870. 


Sfoujbfs  Jonrmtl  of  Ihsir. 

BOSTON,  AUG.  27.   1870. 

Handel's   "Messiah." 

How  a  great  work  of  genius  came  to  be, — how 
the  flower  springs  up  in  a  night,  or  the  diamond 
in  the  cave  became  so  full  of  light — is  evermore  a 
mystery.  It  is  the  same  with  the  immortal  mas- 
terworks  of  Foetry  and  Art,  the  same  with  "The 
Messiah."  About  the  origin  of  the  dear  and  no- 
ble Oratorio,  among  critics,  there  are  several  the- 
ories ;  as  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  ami  all  works 
which  live  forever,  there  is  mist  and  uncertainty 
about  its  beginning,  though  it  is  scarcely  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  old.  The  author,  it  is  true,  is 
known.  Rut  when  and  how  did  it  originate  in 
him  ?     That  is  the  question. 

One  theory  makes  it  a  mere  money  specula- 
tion of  the  harassed  and  brave  composer.  Hav- 
ing fairly  used  up  and  exhausted  the  soil  of  Ital- 
ian Opera  in  London,  he  broke  in  upon  new 
ground,  and  turned  to  more  successful  account 
his  peculiar  talent  in  the  Fugue  and  great  church 
style. 

The  usual  account  is  this :  Finding  his  operas 
fail,  and  wpary  with  such  trivial  work,  feeling 
that  it  was  time  now  to  do  something  far  more 
worthy  of  his  genius  and  more  fitting  his  years, 
as  he  was  getting  old  ;  having  always  had  a  re- 
ligious turn  ;  a  staunch  Luthern  in  creed,  well- 
read  in  his  Bible  ;  particularly  fond  of  the  proph- 
ets and  of  St.  Paul,  and  impressed  with  the  one. 
pervading  theme  of  (he  Scriptures,  the  fall  and 
redemption  of  man,  he  resolved  to  put  forth  all 
his  powers,  and  draw  from  all  the  resources  of  his 
art,  to  make  an  eloquent  exposition  of  his  faith  in 
music,  and  interpret  the  Bible  thus  to  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  In  such  a  work  he  would  discard  the 
words  and  inventions  of  men.  He  would  draw 
from  the  genuine  fount  of  Inspiration,  and  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves  cull  out  pregnant  sen- 
tences, and  arrange  them  in  an  epic  unity,  in 
which  the  whole  great  drama  should  lie  hid,  need- 
ing music  only  to  warm  it  out  into  full  life.  The 
story  goes,  that  an  English  Archbishop,  hearing  of 
his  intention,  sent  and  begged  him  to  wait  a  while, 
and  he  would  write  the  words  for  him,     But  Han- 


did  replied  indignantly  :  "Does  he  think  that  he 
can  write  better  than  prophets  and  apostles,  full 
of  the  Holy  (Ihost  ?  or,  that  I  have  not  read  and 
loved  my  Bible  as  well  as  be  V"  So  he  chose  for 
himself  such  passages  as  a  be  wanted,  and  having 
set  them  all  in  due  order,  tdl  they  filled  out  the 
circle  of  his  thought,  began  at  the  beginning  anil 
turned  it  into  music. 

So  far  as  this  is  historical  fact,  it  must  not  be 
disputed.  But  in  the  main  point,  namely,  as  re- 
gards its  being  a  work  of  deliberate  design  on  the 
part  of  Handel,  it  is  evidently  conjectural.  If  it 
was  so,  it  was  an  exception  to  almost  all  great 
works  of  genius. 

Far  lovelier  to  the  imagination  is  theory  which 
supposes  it  the  result  of  slow  successive  accre- 
tions, or  rather  that  it  had  a  fragmentary  and  ac- 
cidental origin;  that  it  had  long  existed  in  parts, 
scattered  through  his  whole  past  life,  till  finally 
in  one  glowing  hour  of  genius  they  were  all  fused 
into  one  perfect  whole,  to  the  surprise  of  himself 
as  of  every  one.  This  makes  it  seem  more  as  if 
the  design  lay  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  Fate  and 
God,  as  if  the  work  were  the  culminating  flower, 
or  fruit,  of  the  man's  whole,  nature,  and  not  the 
arbitrary  manufacture  of  his  will.  The  view  is 
thus  naturally  stated  by  Zelter,  perhaps  the  first 
of  musical  critics  in  his  day,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe  : 

"Herder  has  somewhere  called  the  Messiah  a 
Christian  Epos,  and  that  is  the  very  word  for  it. 
In  fact,  this  work  contains  in  its  fragmentary  com- 
position the  whole  convolution  of  his  Christianity, 
as  faithful  and  reverential,  as  it  is  rationally  po- 
etic. 

"The  intention  of  the  whole,  taken  as  one  work, 
I  have  always  supposed  to  have  arisen  acciden- 
tally, and  I  can  not  wean  myself  from  this  opin- 
ion. 

"The  high  festivals  of  the  Church  in  Handel's 
time  gave  the  composers  an  opportunity  to  set  to 
music  verses  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  from 
amongst  it  all  some  of  the  finest  single  pieces 
must  have  arisen.  Handel,  who  had  taste  enough 
to  reject  the  miserable  church  text  of  Broch, 
Pieander  and  others,  on  which  he  and  Bach  and 
the  rest  had  worked  themselves  weary,  finally 
collected  together  the  choruses  which  related  to 
the  Passion  into  one  convolution,  got  some  clever 
man  to  make  the  connecting  hooks  and  rings  be- 
tween them,  if  he  did  not  do  it  himself,  and  so 
there  arose  a  cyclical  work,  which  I  divide  into 
four  or  five  parts,  Sic." 

"  *  *  *  The  good  Rochlitz  deserves  great 
thanks,  but  his  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Mes- 
siah a  priori  looks  to  me  like  all  history  (so  call- 
ed). The  history  of  a  work  of  Art  (and  every 
work  of  Art  has  its  proper  history)  cannot  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  if  Nature  herself  takes  a 
thousand  years  to  manufacture  one  such  creature, 
who  then,  after  all,  seems  to  make  his  appearance 
accidentally.  Necessity  itself  cannot  exist  with- 
out accident.  Let  every  one  think  for  himself: 
for  me  this  accidental  character  is  an  indispensa- 
ble beauty  in  every  work  of  genius.  I  find  it 
more  convenient  for  my  enjoyment  of  tin1  piece  ; 
it  does  not  require,  me  to  excuse  anything." 

Still  better  is  Goethe's  response  to  this  sugges- 
tion : 

"Your  view  of  the  rhapsodical  origin  of  this 
work  coincides  with  mine  entirely  ;  very  natural- 
ly the  soul  may  build  up  a  funeral-pile  of  frag- 
mentary elements,  which  it  knows  how  to  touch 
with  its  own  fire  at  last,  and  send  it  blazing  up, 
a  pyramid,  to  heaven." 


And  again  : 

"I  am  not  disinclined  lo  the  thought  that  it  is 
a  collection,  and  bringing  together  from  a  rich 
treasury  of  simple  things;  (or  at  bottom  it  is  all 
the  same,  whether  it  acquire  its  unity  at  the  be- 
ginning, or  at  the  end  ;  it  is  still  the.  soul  that 
brings  it  out;  and  in  the  Christian  Old  and  New 
Testament  sense  it  lay  there  long  ago  all  ready 
to  his  hand.      So  we  may  say  about  Homer,"  &c, 

This  is  simply  saying,  what  in  one  sense  is  a 
truism,  that  a  great  work  of  genius  and  of  Art  is 
(spiritually,  essentially)  of  no  age,  and  no  one 
can  tell  its  birthday.  For  such  a  work  is  always 
new,  and  cannot  lose  its  freshness.  Just  so  in 
conversing  with  a  great,  true  man,  you  forget  to 
think  what  age  he  may  be  of;  a  white-haired 
octagenarian,  still  he  seems  younger  than  your- 
self, younger  (in  feeling,  in  appreciation,  in  lively 
interest  in  all  things)  than  the  fastest  specimen 
of  "Young  America." 


The  National  Musical  Congress,  which  was 
organized  in  this  city  a  year  ago,  mainly  through  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  Mr.  Tourjee,  the  head  of  the  New 
England  Musical  Conservatory, — with  a  view  to 
greater  unity  of  purpose  and  of  method  in  the  musi- 
cal development  of  the  American  people, —will  hold 
its  second  annual  Convention  at  Steinway  Hall,  New 
York,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  ami  Thursday  next 
week  (Aug.  30,  31,  and  Sept.  1).  The  following 
Programme  of  Exercises  for  the  three  days  is  given 
in  the  Circular  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements: 
Messrs.  Henry  C.  Watson,  John  Stephenson,  James 
Peeb,  Henry  L.  Stuart  and  Elien  Tourjee  : 
Tuesday,  August  30. 

10  a.m.  Transaction  of  Business,  including  the  Ap- 
pointment of  Committees,  Announcements,  &e. 

2.30  r.M.  Opening  Exercises.  Addresses  of  Wei  - 
come.     Response  and  Address,  by  the  President. 

A  Paper,  by  Henry  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Subject  .  "The  National  Musical  Congress  ;  its 
Duties  and  its  Objects. " 

4  p.m.  A  Paper  by  L.  H.  Southard,  Mus.  Doc, 
Director  of  Music,  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. 
Mil.     Subject:  "Musicnl  Criticism." 

8  p.m.  A  Paper  by  James  Pech,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon., 
Senior  Organist  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York. 
Subject :  "Academical  Degrees  in  Music." 

Wednesday,  August  31. 

10  a.m.     A  Paper  by  Theo.  F.  Seward,  Esq. .Orange, 

N.  J.  Subject:  "What  can  this  Association  do 
to  Revive  an  Interest  in  Elementary  Musical  In- 
struction ?" 

1 1  a. si.     An  Illustration,  by  Luther  Whiting  Mason, 

Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  "The  Method  Employed 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  in  Teaching 
Vocal  Music  to  Young  Children,"  with  practi- 
cal exercises  by  a  class  of  children  from  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  New  York. 

2.30  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Oeo.  F.  Root,  Esq..  Chicago, 
III.  Subject:  "Philosophy  of  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  Music." 

4  P.M.  A  Paper  by  John  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  New 
York.  Subject :  "The  Study  of  the  Theory  of 
Music,  in  its  legitimate  Relations  to  General  Ed- 
ucation." 

8  P.M.  A  Paper  by  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Subject :  "The  Voice  Considered  as  the  Organ 
of  JEsthetical  Feeling  in  Art." 

Thursday,  September  1. 

10  A.M.     Miscellaneous  Business 

A  Paper  by  S.  A.  Emery,  Esq.,  Boston,    Mass. 
Subject:"  "The  Popular  Taste." 

11  a.m.     A  Paper  by  C.    C.    Converse,   Esq.,    New 

York.  Subject":  "The  Moral  Influence  of  Mu- 
sic." 

2.30  p.m.*  A  Paper  by  Rev.  E.  Wentworth,  D.D., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Subject:  -'Congregational 
Singing  ;  its  Advantages  and  its  Difficulties." 

3.30  cm.  A  Paper  by  J.  II.  Cornell,  Esq.,  New 
York.  Subject  :  "Appropriate  Music  for  the 
Church  Service." 
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4,15  p.m.  An  address  by  John  Z und el,  Esq  ,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  upon  the  same  subject  to  be 
followed  by  a  Discussion. 
p.m.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Stoerkel,  Mus- 
Doc  ,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sub- 
ject: "Dramatic  Music." 

Closing  Exercises. 

Each  Paper  presented  to  the  Association  will  be 
open  for  discussion  for  the  members. 

Valuabto.Papers  from  W.  S  B.  Mathews,  Esq., 
Chicago,  111.  Subject  :  "The  Art  of  Piano-Forte 
Plaving,"  and  from  Carlo  Bassini,  Esq.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Subject:  "Vocal  Cultu  e,"  have  been  eon- 
tribntcd,  and  will  be  read  during  t h*_*  Anniversary. 

The  Exercises  will  be  interspersed  by  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Music  of  :i  high  order  by  leading  artists 


How  is  Tins  !  We  have  not  been  present  at  the 
Great  Organ  "Noonings"  lately,  and  we  print  the 
following  complaint  in  the  hope  that,  in  so  far  us  it 
may  be  just,  it  may  prompt  to  a  reform. 

"Mr.  Editor  :  A  stranger  in  this  city,  I  went  to 
the  Music  Hall  this  noon,  expecting  t<»  hear  a  musi 
cian-like  exhibition  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Great 
Organ,  and  whs  most  signally  disappointed,  The 
selections  of  music  were  not  made  in  good  taste,  the 
rn.pi.cl  passages  were  badly  blurred,  ami  the  music  was 
not  played  in  time.  It  was  simply  impossible  for  my 
car — though  it  is  a  trained  one — to  distinguish  in 
what  kind  of  time  the  pieces  were  written,  and  what 
were  the  time  combinations  asi  d  Making  long  wait  ■ 
in  order  to  adjust  the  stops,  and  recommencing 
phrases  in  order  to  rectify  mistakes  in  combination, 
were  faults  in  the  performance. 

"Can  you  not  exert  your  influence  to  make  the 
Organ  performances  a  credit  to  the  musical  culture 
of  the  city,  and  a  pleasure,  instead  of  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment, to  musicians  who  may  attend  them  ? 

Mrsi<  is." 

Boston,  Aug.  17,  1870. 


I'auisiw  Notes  The  gay  metropolis  has  no 
thought  now  for  its  Opera  Grand  or  Comique,  its 
Pasdeloup  Concerts,  Cafes  Chantantes,  Musard  and 
the  rest,  hut  waiting  in  sullen  (car  and  rage  for  quite 
another  kind  of  music.  Even  the  Marseillaise  and 
other  war  hymns  must  have  lost  the  exulting  tone 
with  which  they  were  sung  two  weeks  ago;  the  roar 
dt'  besieging  cannon  and  the  hiss  of  bombshells  threat- 
en soon  to  set  their  wild  strains  to  a  gloomier  har- 
mony. Of  musical  items  we  find  chiefly  such  as 
these  : 

According  to  one  of  our  French  exchanges,  the 
progress  made  by  the  Prussians  in  the  present  war  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Bavaria,  be- 
ing the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  of  Wagner's  ope 
ias,  and  with  an  eve  to  business,  has  managed  to  in- 
troduce the  melodies  of  these  operas  into  the  military 
hands  of  the  Prussians.  According  to  our  contempo- 
rary, the  French  troops  could  stand  the  needle  gun 
hut  not  Wagner's  music. —  Weekly  Review. 

MM,  A  niter  and  Mme.  Veuve  Scribe  have  given  up 
their  authors'  rights  (500  fram  s  a  night)  in  Mas 
so  long  as  the  Marseillaise  is    sung    during    the    per- 
formance.    Here  is   the    letter    of  the    distinguished 
composer,  addressed  to  M.  Perrin  : 

"MnxriiKi;  \mi, —  Moi  aussi,  je  venx  apporter 
mon  obole.  N'e'tant  plus  nssez  jeune  pour  voler  a 
la  frontiure,  jc  pense  avec  nttendrissemeni  a  ceux  qui, 
plus  Tavoriscs,  vont  deTendrc  le  drapeau,  et  fc  renonce 
cu  leur  faveur  a  mes  droits  sur  les  bc'neiices  do  la 
Muefte,  tant  que  la  Marseillaist  lui  rcfern  uu  sucee's. 
—  Amitie, —  Ai  r.i.u.'' 

M.  Gustave    Bertrand,    writing   to    the   Nord, 

recommends  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  to  adnpt  the  accompaniment  written  by  Flee 
tor  Berlioz  for  the  "Marseillaise  "  It  is,  he  says, not 
only  charactei  ized  by  musicianlike  effects,  but  its 
publication  was  dictated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  pat- 
riotism, ol  which  a  proof  is  given  in  the  assignment 
of  the  chorus  to  "every  one  who  has  a  voice,  a  heart, 
and  blood  in  his  veins." 


The  annual  free  performances  at  the  Parisian  thea- 
tres on  the  L5th  of  August  (Emperor's  fete  day)  will 
not  take  place,  but  the  ordinary  juices  of  admission 
will  bo  charged,  and  the  entire  proceeds  devoted  to 
the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

A  singular  illustration  ofheriditary  talent  for  mu- 
sic has  just  been  furnished  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  the  fin  I  prize  for  singing,  for  opera,  and  opei  a 
comique,  has  fallen  to  Mile.  Blanche  Thibault  ;  her 
sister,  Mile.  Gabrielle,  being  also  one  of  the  laurtfats. 
These  young  la  lies,  who  last  year  obtained  pi  I?,  ss  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  arc  good  practical  music  m 
are  the  daughters  of  the  chief  of  the  hand  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  one  of  the  most  popular  artistes  in 
Paris 

The  announcement  that  Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siego, 
coupled  with  the  new-,  that  the  workmen  on  the  ex 
terior  of  the  new  opera-house  have  nearly  completed 
their  task,  suggests  some  unpleasant  reflections  as  to 
the  use  which  the  new  and  much  talked  of  building 
may  be  put  to.  To  those  who  remember  tie*  lessons 
of  history  and  are  acquainted  with  the  versatility  of  a 
French  mob,  the  prospect  must,  to  say  the  lea  I  ol  it, 
be  filled  with  gloom  for  the  architect  and  the  chief 
decorator. 

Th o  most  cu r ions  m usical   man i  I  ■  I  ition   w 
war  has  produced    is   that    by    Offenbach,    who  1ms 
composed    an     Imperial     battle-song,    railed    "Dicu, 
garde  1'Emper  ur."     As    Offenbach    is    a    nan'.-    ol 
I  nc,  his  future  career  in  Germany   will  be  ■  ' 

by  this  compi  isitii  »n. 

The  subject  of  the  following  more   cheerful 
made  many  warm  friends   and    admirers   iii    mil 
circles  here  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago  : 

Report  says  that  there  is   n  *\\    stu  lying    tn         M 
Roger  (the  well-known  tenoi  of  tho    Grand    0]    i  i 
an  American  young  la  ly,  whose  career  as  a  songstress 
:■  lifts  will  he    unusually    brilliant.       II"    has  a 
private  theatre,  in  which  the  pupils  frequently  a] 
The  audience  is  composed   of  managers   of  operas, 
composers,  and  musical  critics,  and  is    as   com] 
an  assembly  as  could  well  be   collected      They    con- 
firm M.  Roger's  predictions      The  young  lady  is  Miss 
Maekie,  and  she  has  a  lo]  I    1  foi   the  si  ■       the  pseu- 
':i.  Mile   Gactano.     She- passes  in    Paris  gener- 
ally  for  a  Spaniard,  and  she  looks  like  a   dan  filter  ol 
Seville,     Hcradmirc  ■  accredit  her   with  greai 

I 

T ho  0     estra  cites  a  i mens  of 

the  excited  French  Muse  ;  to  wit : 

The  religions  aspect  which  the  war  has  to  a 
certain  extent  assumed  is  oddly  illustrated  by  some 
verses  entitled  "Les  Franejais  an  Rhin,"  which  have 
appeared  in  the  French  press.  The  lines  might  be 
taken  [or  a  burlesque  wnc  it  nol  that  they  origina- 
ted with  the  /  nil  ■  The  sombre  gaiety  oi  the 
( Jatholi  ■  "i  gan,  is,  it  must  1  c  coi  fessed,  m 
than  pleasant    — 

Les  Rhe'nans,  tribn  cuth 
Tremblent  sous  un  roi  protcstanf, 
Dont  le  senl  code  est  une  trique, 
La  schlague  le  maitre  argumi  nr. 
Bismarck  veut  Met/,  Bitchc  et  I'Alsaee, 
/ '  -.Hi  ■  ado) '  r  I  iii!.*  r  ; 

( !e  de*mon  vomi  par  I'cnfer 
Veut  nous  re'dnire  a  la  besacc. 
Sur  le  Rhin 
Portons  noire  front iferc  ! 
Plantons  notre  banniere 
Sur  le  Rhin  ! 
A  Paris   journal    publishes    in    its    first    page    the 
words  and  music  of  a  war  song  worthy    of  the    abo- 
rigines of  New  Caledonia.     The    second    verse  com- 
mences with  these  amiable  sentiments  : 
Si  l'ennemi  dort  dans  la  grange 
Mets  \  le  feu,  sans  hesiter, 
Pour  balaycr  pareillc  fange. 


The  poet  then  expresses  the  hope  "Qu'ils  raleront 
sur  nos  fumiers,"  &c. 

The  musicians  in  Paris,  amidst  tho  din  of  arms 
and  wars'  alarms,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  musical  prizes — at  the  Conservatoire, 
nnder  the  President  Aubcr  ;  at  the  School  of  Relig- 
ious Music,  by  its  founder  ( 1 853),  Louis  Niedcr- 
meyer;  and  at  the  seventy-seven  communal  schools 
of  Paris,  for  singing,  under  the  direction  of  Pasde- 
loup.  The  above  institutions,  collectively,  give 
gratuitous  musical  instruction,  in  various  branches 
of  the  art,  to  some  three  or  four  thousand  students  of 
both  sexes.  Whon  shall  we  see  similar  institu- 
tions ? 


Elmira  Female  College. 

[The  State  of  New  i'ork,  it  seems,  has  more  than  one   large- 
ly endowcJ  College  for  young   women,    in    which    musn-al  in- 
struction iflmndool    preat    account.       We    have  received  the 
■  Ing  communication 

This  College,  located  at  Elmira,  New   York,    is   to 
the  south  western  part  of  the  State  what  Vassar  is  to 
1  astern       It  was    founded    in    1S55    by   Simeon 
1'   ■   amin      Esq  ,    whose    donations      amounted     to 
■I      During  the  last  year  theie has  been  an  ap- 
propriation of  S2">,000    by    the   State    Legislature  of 
New  York,  which  had  been  depending  npon  the  rais- 
ing of  SiiO.i  ens  of  Elmira.     There  is  also, 
in  addition  to  this,  an  Aid  Fund  of   $25,000   for  the 
encouragement  of  young   ladies   of  limited    means, 
tal  property    is    upwards    of   S200,O0O.      It    has 

provided   a    C so    of    Study,    with    advantages  of 

libraries,  i  '■   en  atoi  ies,    apparatti      literarj    so<  ieties 
.  i 

B)  the  terms  ol  its  <  lhartcr  it  has  the  right  of  Con- 
ferring Degrees,  Academic  and  Honorary,  and  every 
year  it  sends  out  its  Bachelors  of  Arts  (generic  term 
including  mnidensj  with  Diplomas  delivered  into 
hands,  after  a  truly  classical  formula,  by  the 
worthy  Presid  nt,  Ilev.  A    \V.  Cowles,  D.D. 

The  Musical  Department  of  the  College  has  many 
advantages  not  enjoyed  in  any    other    institution  for 
young  ladies  in  our  country.     A  very  superior  organ 
from  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs    I"    &  (I. 
G    Mook,  of  Boston,  has  recently  been  added   to  the 
Department.     This  instrument  is  pronounced  '".  the 
mpetcnt     idges  to  be  unsurpassed    for   excel- 
f  tone  and    finish,   by  any    instrument   of  its 
size  and  volume  in  tho  ci  nntry       It  has  two  banks  of 
.wth    full  compass  from  CC  to  A    in  Alt,  fifty- 
notes,  -a  ith    pedal    twenty-five    notes.      It  has 
seventeen  of  the  most  approved   stops,   with    all  the 
modern    improvements,   which     have    rendered    the 
Me  m  •    Flool    S   Co.,  distinguished  ns  organ  builders. 

The  fourth  story  ol  the  octagon  of  the  building, 
containing  sixteen  rooms,  is  devoted  to  the  practise 
of  Vocal  ami  Instrumental  Music  i.  Ihatio  and  Guitar). 
Dnring  the  past  year  the  '  '  dlcge  h  ts  been  furnished 
thn  [ghout  with  new  pianos.  Dumb  Pianos  arc 
n -el  for  the  practise  of  exercises,  as  in  European  Con- 
servatories, to  correct  bad  habits  in  fingering  and 
n  of  hands. 

i'\  e  is  a  (  onrse  of  Stu  ly  in  h  >th  Vocal  and  In- 
strumental Music.  Pupils  arc  requested  to  finish 
the  first  part  o!  the  Course,  after  which  they  can  pro- 
ceed with  it,  or  abandon  the  practise  of  exercises. 
That  the  greater  pari  prefer  to  continue  the  Course 
is  encouraging  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  < 
an  ambition  for  thorough  practice,  and  to  establish  a 
high  standard  of  mush   in  the  College. 

Of  the  Music  Department  the  Elmira  Gazette  of 
June  2-Jth  says  : 

1  rhe  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  musical 
department  ol  the  I  'ollege  has  been  attained  nnder 
its  present  management  with  Miss  Laura  A.  Went- 
worth,  Instructor  and  I  tirectress. 

"To  this  estimable  lady,  an  unsurpassed  worker  in 
this  held  ni'  labor,  all  the  excellence  this  d  partment 
now  possesses  must  be  attributed,     tier  energy,  hide 
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fatigable  industry,  rum  tact  and  splendid  attainments 
in  music,  have  raised  the  department  to  its  presont 
liipli  rank. 

"The  Choruses  during  t lie  present  Commencement 
Week  have  illustrated  her  success  as  an  instructor 
and  directress  as  gratifyingly  as  her  solo  singing 
evinced  her  rare  attainments  in  fine  vocalization.  The 
time  was  excellent,  the  concord  exact.  They  were 
sung  with  lino  expression  and,  what  with  good  time 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  choruses,  thore  was 
the  most  distinct  enunciation." 

The  following  pieces  were  sung  during  Commence- 
ment weeks  of  1869-70. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

Sonata  Pathetique Beethoven. 

Murmurea  Eoliennes Gottschalk. 

Krl  King. Liszt. 

Andante Thalbcrg. 

Capriccioso. MimiuhIssoLiu. 

VOCAL  DUETS. 

"Return  of  Spring" Kiicken. 

"  Greeting'1 Mendelssohn. 

VOCAL  TKIOS. 

"Tu  sol  quest  Arina" Verdi. 

"Lift  thine  eyes'1 Elijah. 

"Protect  us  through  the  coining  night" t'urshman. 

VOCAL  SOLOS. 

"Una  voce  poco  f.ii" Rossini. 

"Echo  Song,"  with  Flute  Obligato   Bishop. 

OVERTURES. 
To  "William  Tell,"    "Don  Giovanni,*'    "Barber  of  Se- 
ville," "Per  Freischiit'/,."  "Dichter  uud  Bauer,"  and  u.lu- 
bel"    Overture  for  Organ  and  Pianos,  sixteen  and  eight 
hands. 

CHORUSES. 

"The  Heavens  are  telling" "Creation." 

"Hallelujah" "Messiah" 

"Our  land  is  Free" "Moses  in  Egypt." 

"Green  he  your  fame  forever" " 

"ILirk,  again  the  thrilling  horn" Cinderella. 

"  Mighty  Jehovah" Bellini. 

"Gloria" Mozart's  12th  Mass. 


Florence. — A  grand  concert  lately  given  in  the 
Principe  Umherto  Theatre,  by  Dr.  Hans  von  Bil- 
low, has  created  quite  a  sensation.  Works  by  Cher- 
ubini,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and 
von  Biilow,  were  executed  by  an  orchestra  of  a  hun- 
dred performers.  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony, 
which  bad  never  before  been  given  here  on  so  grand 
a  scale,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  all  present. 
The  concert  may  justly  be  said  to  be  a  triumph  for 
Gorman  classical  music  in  Italy. — The  Boccherini 
Quartet  Association  celebrated  Beethoven's  Centen- 
nary  by  a  performance  of  the  Quintet  in  C  major  ;  the 
"  Kreutzer"  Sonata  ;  selections  from  Fidelio  ;  and  the 
Septet. 

Herr  Joseph  Strauss  died  on  the  22nd  July.  He 
was  born  on  the  22nd  August,  1827,  in  the  St.  Ul- 
rich  suburb,  Vienna,  and  was,  therefore,  in  his  43rd 
year.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  father.  Johann 
Strauss,  was  strongly  opposed  to  Joseph  and  bis  two 
brothers  cultivating  music,  even  as  a  relaxation  ;  but 
their  mother  had  them  taught  secretly.  Herr  Joseph 
Strauss  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  year 
1853.     He  has  composed  about  300  different  pieces. 

A  short  time  since,  in  consequence  of  a  second 
communication,  Herr  "Wagner  replied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  Vienna.  His 
lotter  was  not,  however,  addressed  to  the  Committee 
itself,  but  to  the  vice-chairman,  Herr  Dumba,  per- 
sonally. According  to  the  Alte  Presse,  it  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"In  reply  to  your  especial  enquiry  of  the  24th  June 
last,  I  regret  having  to  inform  you,  in  writing,  that  I 
consider  as  not  existing  any  written  or  printed  docu- 
ment bearing  either  of  the  names,  Hanslik,  or  Schelle. 
However  honorable  the  other  names  of  which  a  com- 
mitteo  may  boast,  immediately  the  above  two  names 
are  among  them,  any  invitation  from  such  a  commu- 
nity is,  for  me,  as  though  it  had  never  been  sent.  If 
the  Imperial  University,  and  Press  selected  these  two 
individuals  as  their  representatives,  neither  side  can 
really  suppose  that  there  was  ever  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  inviting  me.  As,  however,  I  mean  no  longer 
to  put  up  with  jokes  in  certain  quarters,  I  beg,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  you  will  understand  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  answer  the  invitation  sent." 

Professor  Hanslik  has  published  his  view  of  tho 
matter,  in  tho  shape  of  &feuilleton,  in  the  Ncue  Freie 
Presse. 

The  Athcntvum  Epeaks  very  well  of  Wagner's  "Fly- 
ing Dutchman,"  which  was  produced  in  London  on 
the  23d  of  July,  for  the    first    time    on    tho    English 


stage.  In  this  opera  Wagner  "lias  adhered  strictly 
to  conventional  rules  in  the  composition  ;  ho  has  vio- 
lated no  laws  in  the  setting  of  the  legend  ;  he  has 
simply  folic. wed  in  the  beaten  track  of  his  predeces 
sors  in  operatic  writing,  His  score  is  laid  out  in 
routine  order  ;  his  overture  is  a  prelude  to  the  lead- 
ing themes  of  the  singer  ;  his  numbers  are  divided  in 
the  orthodox  fashion  of  recitative  and  cabaletta  ;  nay, 
more,  he  bus  even  maintained  the  point  d'  orgue,  so 
completely  is  his  air  or  secna  noted  like  other  reason- 
able musicians.  0  si  sic  omnia !  The  musician  who 
could  write  such  a  second  act  as  that  of  the  "Flie- 
gende  Hollander"  might,  have  entered  the  lists  with 
the  master  minds  of  any  epoch."  While  Warner 
was  engaged  upon  this  opera,  and  doing  miscellane- 
ous work  for  the  Paris  music  publishers,  his  "Rirnzi" 
was  trying  in  vain  to  tret  admission  at  one  opera- 
house  after  another.  At  last,  through  the  influence 
of  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  the  celebrated  singer,  it 
was  accepted  at  Dresden  ;  but,  when  the  news  reach- 
ed the  composer,  he  was  so  poor  that  be  had  to  sell 
the  libretto  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  for  500  francs, 
to  pay  his  travelling  expenses  to  the  Saxon  capital. 
The  text  he  thus  relinquished  was  set  to  music  by  M. 
Dietsch  ;  hut  this  gentleman's  work  proved  an  entire 
failure.  "Ilienzi"  was  received  so  favorably  at  Dres- 
den that  Wagner  was  encouraged  to  produce  another 
opera  ;  and  accordingly  finished  the  present  work, 
and  brought  it  out  with  entire  success  in  1842.  The 
performance  in  London  seems  to  have  been  mediocre. 
The  scenery  and  mechanical  effects  were  indifferent- 
ly urranged,  and  none  of  the  principal  artists  satisfied 
tho  critics  except  Mile.  lima  di  Murska. 

A  MS.  composition  hy  Handel  has  been  discover- 
ed by  Mr.  Brinley  Richards,  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  a  concerto  for  the  triple-stringed  harp  of  Wales, 
written  by  the  great  composer  for  Powell,  the  harper 
to  King  George  II.,  and  consisting  of  an  allegro,  a 
largbetto,  and  a  rondo  finale.  It  was  performed  re- 
cently nt.  a  concert  of  Welsh  music  given  by  La/ly 
Llanover,  Herr  Sjoden  playing  the  harp  part,  and 
the  IttUi  being  two  violins,  a  viola,  a  'cello,  and  a 
double  bass. 


Hector  Berlioz  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV. 

Speaking  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, in  his  Memoirs,  says  : — "But  I  must  now  tell 
you  about  a  dinner  at  Sans  Souei,  to  which  the  King 
sent  me  an  invitation  through  Meyerbeer.  Among 
the  guests  were  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Count 
Wielhorski,  and  the  Princesses  of  Prussia.  After 
the  dessert  coffee  was  served  in  the  gardens.  The 
King  walked  about,  holding  his  cup  in  his  hand. 
Having  gone  up  the  steps  of  a  summer-house,  he 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  me,  and  called  out : 

"  'Hi !  Berlioz,  como  here.  You  shall  tell  me  about 
my  sister,  and  your  journey  to  Russia.' 

"I  hastened  to  fulfil  his  Majesty's  wishes,  and  soon, 
I  forget  by  what  mad  ideas,  put  my  august  Amphyt- 
rion  in  a  most  merry  humor. 

"  'Have  yon  learnt  Russian  V 

"  No,  your  Majesty  ;  all  I  can  say  is  :  Net  prava, 
no.  Inve  (to  the  right,  to  the  left),  to  make  myself  in- 
telligible to  a  sledge-driver,  and  Vourach,  if  tho  con- 
ductor is  wrong. 

"  'What's  Doumel  ?' 

"  'Blockhead,  your  Majesty  !' 

'"Blockhead,  your  Majesty!  Oh!  that  is  splen- 
did! Your  Majesty,  Blockhead;  Blockhead,  your 
Majesty.'  And  his  Majesty  shook  so  with  laughter 
that  all  the  contents  of  bis  cup  became  acquainted 
with  the  ground. 

This  merriment  of  the  King's,  in  which  I  shared 
without  affectation,  made,  me  suddenly  an  important 
personage.  Several  officers,  chamberlains,  and  oth- 
ers, who  had  been  watching  the  scene,  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  put  themselves  ou  a  good  footing  with  a 
man  who  had  just  laughed  so  heartily  and  unreserv- 
edly with  the  King.  I  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  grand  gentlemen,  whom  I  bad  not  previous- 
ly remarked,  and  who,  for  their  part,  had  not  taken 
tie-  slightest  notice  of  me.  They  bowed  to  me,  ami 
gently  breathed,  in  modest,  accents  :  T  am,  sir,  Prince 
.  and  shall  feel  happy  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance.'  'Sir,  1  am  Count ,  allow  me  to  congrat- 
ulate you  ou  the  success  you  have  just  achieved.' 
'Sir,  I  am  the  Baron ;  I  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing you  six  years  ago  in  Brunswick.  I  am  delight- 
ed,' &c,  &c. 

"I  could  not  imagine  to  wdiat  I  was  all  at  once  in- 
debted for  this  nimbus  at  the  Prussian  Court,  when 
I  recollected  the  scene  in  the  first  act  of  Les  Hugue- 
nots, where  Raoul,  after  receiving  the  note  from  the 
Queen,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  cavaliers,  who 
all  offer  him  their  friendship  in  the  most  pressing 
manner.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  favorite  of  her 
Majesty's.  Oh!  how  comic  is  the  little  world  which 
is  called  the  great !" 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Tho  Village  Blacksmith's  Bride  Ballad.  (Mein 
Liebster  ist  im  Dorf  dcr  Schmied).  4.  A  to 
a,  JIdlz'i-  40 

"My  Liver  is  the  village  smith, 

I  \"\ "  him  well  and  true  ! 
As  up  and  down  his  hammer  beats, 
My  heart  heats  with  it  too." 
An  elective  song  with  English  and  Oerman    words, 
modulating  in  pleasing  changes,  with  a  very   striking 
accompaniment. 

Sunset  on  the  waters.     3.     W>  to  f.  Lyle.  30 

''The  golden  sun  is  streaming 

Across  the  w:ii<-rs  hriu'bt, 
Where  gentle  wavelets  playing 
Are  crowned  with  golden  light." 
An  Andante  con  affettuoso    movement,   with   a  fine 
melody  and  good  accompaniment. 

Dying  Alone.     Song  and  Chorus.     3.     An  to  f. 

Fuller.  3.-» 
''Homeless  aud  3ad  I  have  wandered  aloDg, 

No  one  to  help  me  in  all  the  gay  throng  ; 
Hopeless  and  heartsick,  in  tears  and  despair, 

Bowed  with  misfortune,  and  sorrow  and  care. 
A  melody  well  adapted  to  express  the  words. 

Instrumental. 

Etudes  de  Style.  Tor  the  Piano.  Book  I.  6. 
Various  Keys.     Op.  14.  Bavina.  1.50 

Book  I.  contains  7  Etudes,  viz.  :  1.  Allegretto  vol- 
teggiando.  C. — 2.  Tempo  giusto  e  lusingando.  Ah. 
—3.  Allegretto  sciolto.  A. — 4.  Andantino  e  con  sen- 
timento.  Gb. — 5-  MoJerato  e  con  garbo.  A  minor. — 
C.  Allegro  agitato.  B  minor. — 7-  Fanfare.  Allegro 
spirituoso.     E6. 

Fantasia  on  Scotch  Airs,  for  Six  hands  (Three 
performers).     5.     G.  C~ertu/.   1.25 

Grand  Offertoire  de  St.  Cecile.  No.  2,  for  the 
Organ.     6.     D.     Op.  8.  E.  Batiste.  1.00 

A  very  beautiful  composition  in  the  Free  Style  of 
Organ  Music.  The  melody  is  first  given  out  with  the 
Pedal e  coupled  to  the  full  manuals  in  an  Andante 
maestoso  movement  followed  hy  a  brilliant  Allegro  in 
D  minor,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
touching  theme  for  the  swell  oboe,  with  an  accompa- 
niment of  arpeggio  chords  on  the  choir  organ,  after 
which  the  first  allegro  is  again  taken  up  and  finally 
modulates  preparatory  to  introducing  the  theme  on 
the  Vox  Humana  in  chords  with  the  Tremulant,  for 
the  left  hand,  with  a  series  of  liquid  arpeggio  runs  for 
the  right  hand  on  the  choir  manual.  At  the  close  of 
this  fasciuating  phrase,  the  stops  are  gradually  added 
until  the  full  power  of  the  oman  is  attained,  when 
the  grand  theme  is  tnken  up  in  D  major,  with  full 
chords  in  both  hands  and  the  pedals  in  rolling  notes 
through  the  whole  scale,  giving  the  most  majestic  ef- 
fect conceivable. 

Books. 

ITenxixg's  Violin  School.  Book  2.  Con- 
taining 9i  daily  and  progressive  exercises 
in  the  various  keys.  1.50 

Mercahante's  Mass  in  Bf>,  for  Three  Voices 
(First  an  1  Second  Soprano,  and  Bass)  with 
Latin  and  English  Words.  Paper,     75 

Cloth,  1.00 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7-  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  O,  B  flut,  fee, 
a  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  uote.  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  et  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  n  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a   saving  of  time  and 

expense  in  obr:i:.ning  supplies.     Books  can   also    be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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PROM   riTE  CERJ1  IS     01  ;   [1.1! 


•  i  [cai  y  and 

A  clou  i     coli  mn, 
Through  the  green  plain  ihci   marehin     i  om  ■ 
Measureless  spread,  like  a  tub! :  dread, 
For  the  cold,  grim  di        f  t!i  i  ii  m    ; 

■■"■•  bent  cm  the  shiikins  '-■ id-, 

I  [cm  ts  beat  low  with  a  knellinjr  sound  ; 
Swifi  by  the  breasts  thai  must  bear  the  brunl 
i  lallops  the  major  along  the  front. 

"  Halt!" 
And  fettered  they  stand  al  the    tark  com 
And  the  warriors  silent  halt. 

Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning 

V.  I::;'  on  the  hill  to]    shh  -      in  flow  inn  ' 

'        e  you  the  ..  cinai  '    Ii  u  no; 

Vv e  i  eo  the  focman's  banners  w  ivin  - 
<  rod  I  c  wiili  yon,  children  and  'a  ife  !" 
Hark  in  lii.'  music— the  drum  am!  fife — 

How  i...  v  i tin  thej    r  mi  ■ 

in  ilia  strife ! 
Thrilling  they  sound  with   their  gloi    in    tone, 
Thrilling  iliej  fro  through  the  nun  i 
Brothei   .  God  grant  win  n  this  life 
In  the  life  to  come  that  wo  meet  once  more  ' 

S   ■  i;."  smoke,  how  the  lightnin  ;  i     cl  ■■■  in  -  asun- 
der! 

Hark  I  the  gun  .  peal  on  peal,  how  :'  in  tin  ir 

thunder  ! 

From  host  i  i  ho  :,  with 

i  h      hnuted  s i lt 1 1 ■  > I  circles  round, 

Frcei  aln  ndj  breathes  the  bn  ath  ' 

i  is  v.  .1  ;ini      laughter  raging, 

And  i.-.i-,  \  throti   h  the  i  iefc  ing  pall, 

The  iron  de  uh  dice  fall  I 

Nearer  thoy  close  —foes  upon  foi 

"  Ready  !"— fr squai  t  goes. 

kneel,  as  one  man,  from  ll  in 
■  fire  comes  sharp  from  the  foremost  rank  ; 
Many  a  soldier  to  earth  is  s  mt, 
Many  n  gap  by  ball  is  rent; 
O'er  the  corpse  before  spi  ing    the  bin  lmosi  man, 
That  the  line  may  not  fall  to  the  fearless  van  ; 
To  the  ri_'lit,  in  the  left,  and  aroun  I  . 
i  le  ith  whirls  in  its  dam  e  on  the  lib   id         nind 
God's  sunlighl  is  quenched  in  :  u,t, 

i  Ivor  the  hosts  falls  a  broo  liii     . 
Brother,  God  grant,  who  i  this  life  is  o'er, 
In  the  life  to  come  we  m   jr  meet  once  more  ' 

;        I    ;-l  men  are  1 
And  the  living  arc  blent  in  the  slipp 
And  the  fi  it,  .     they  reeling  and       .  ■.<■■  go, 
I  .tumble  still  on  the  cor|  «     th  it  sleep  below. 
"  V.  lint  '    Francii  I"  -"  Give  I  !'n  iriotte   n  , 

well;" 

<'■■  ing  man  murmurs,  the 
'•  I  'II  give— oh,  God  !  are  the  i  ncai  ! 

Ho.  comrades  I— yon    volley  I       >ok      lisi       to    tl 

rear  ' 
I ' "    ■        to  thy  Charlotte  thy  last  farewell  : 
Slci  p     ifi    where  l)i  ath  thi  I  th  in    rain, 

The  ii :  ai. l  .  ki       thi  may  regain  !" 

Hithi  i  ward,  thithei  v  ard,  reefs  the  liglit, 
Darl    and  more  darkly,  day  glooms  into  night. 
Brethren',  God  gram    when  this  life  i    o'  n 
In  th  ue  1  hat  v,  e  meet  onei   tnoi  e  ' 

Hark  to  the  1 ts  that  gallopin 

The  adjutants  flyii 
The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe  : 

;  thunder  booms  in  dying  — 
Victory  ! 
Tremor  h       eized  on  the  d  all, 

And  their  leadei  • 

Victory  ! 
■!  i-  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  I 
And  the  day,  like  n  conqueror,  bursts  on  the 
Tram]  -  welling  choral  along, 

The  ii  iumph.  already,  sweeps  marching  in  song. 
Farewell,  fallen  brothers,  though  tl 
There's  another  in  which  we   shall    meel    you    once 
niui  e 


a  a  Means  of  Culture. 

.  .    .'■     ':     0\\  tGnT. 

Ouu  i  i     :  in   ha    been    peculiar.     We 

ivc.ro  in  na  r  years 

STol.hil         COI  I  '..  :      '\     ■.. 

'■■■.■ 

ill  ii  culture.  But,  strai  y  I  I  i 
in  accordance  with  the  i  mon  tb  •  ' 
way  I  '    l      he  tn  te  is  to  b  igin  w  i 

Ii   hi  ami  popul        the  I  and 

Boston  wa  .  in  interest 
in  the    ■  music       Handel,  and 

l  ] 

'.     i 
i  i       i  the  ue; 

hV.  freest,  highest  i   varioti 

it  i 
:  music  i 

' 
"  came  in 

I        music  (for  il 
>  the  love  of  it, 
■ 

I  from  it,  came  in  w 
Mens,  —  with    I 

the   in  h   life 

lal  opporl 

'.  fi  om  the  ;:  . 
I 
.  I 

■ 
whic]       ■  ■    ■      I 

■ 

:  and 

■  .  ■         neial 
in  the 

: 
' 

id  of  in  tin      'I 
bin;  n  I       i  without 

.villi  a|  I  ,  conventioi 

'■■:.!■' 

[n  li  mate  I 

tieiple.      For  what  i     cultui      w  i: limit 

I    : 

life,  th  ee  mode  of  man'    activity,  wl 

Dii 
I 
to  the  test!      ic  instil 
and   pr  i  lucl    of  our  age, 

it  should 
pvith  the  coi  we  1 

said. 

■ 
tb  it.  ilia  in  ten  si  her  :  felt  in  Beel 
the  same  m  with 

I  notably  in  I  Is  wl  . 

quickening  in  his  free  and  bracing  utterance.  1' 
n  is  i"  a  greal  ext  int  the  young  -  ml-  drawn  to 
"  Tr  I-  :   ■.'  .      a "  hi       nicl      imed),  to 

■  spiritual  -' 
a     i  to  the  ■    music  which  we   began   to 

hear  at  tha  time  I  'or,  be  it  remembered,  the 
first  great  I  eningofthe  musical  instinct  here 
was  when  the  C  Minor  Symph  n  5  1  f  B  ethoven 
was  played,  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  in  th  il 
the  1':''.  long  since  vani  bi  1  from  the  hear!  of  the 
■  ids  part  of  Boston,  w  liich  had  b  11  n  con- 
verted into  an  "  Odeon,"  where  an  "  Academy  of 
Mu  sic "  ;ji  e  :■  I  of  the  j 

■',:■.  may  yet  re- 

member li'iiv  young  mi  inen  of  the  most 


!  ^intellectual  d  iy- 

■  ■■■  a.     had  madi  ind  at  I  lie  1  1111c  time 

r  .      1  ! 

t  (1  .  ky-parloi  I 

nd  give  tiiisn        ,'es   up  comji 
In   tb"  influence  of  the   sublime   harmonies  that 
cnlai  and 

■   life.      Then 

c  tme  the  i  Iro  ill  I   irm  ex  periment;  and  it.  ii  d  jiial- 

|y  a  eu  that  mi  nd  of  thi'l    st  kind, 

the  Beolhov  '      esol  Mozai  t  and 

1  very  hui  I 

-.  1 .  .  1 i    the  chief 

ilcyon  dai 
\  1  \ .  1 1   w  1 

plain  farn  it  for  such  1  heei  ) 

example   sprang 
up  of  tl  Mi1:''  once  s  >  much 

in  \    '    ■  mall  imatcui         1    ey 

ecmed 

the    old    hackneyed    glees    ai  d 

if  them    tl  1 

lie  creed  eml  in   I !.'     Latin 

t.  vi        le   for 

thrilling;   tl  ■■        quite   inni  cenf 

I,  i  hea      and  ol  the  eom- 

moi  ■    ■  .    .  ill   soi 

darkl ,-  locked  is,  till  set  fi  ee  by  the 

subtil  \.nd 

I    n '    •  iii   Harper1     " 

'      .     "  Ii  i     1  itch    1  ild   the    w  n  Id    « Ii  ii    pari 

1 "  (  and  he  was  "  oiv    of  them  "  ) 
would  to 

ti 
',     el       ...  iotis  of  fatigu     can 

1        nius,  bi  autiful 

and  strong,  to  help  them   tin  next   day  's 

Then,  too.  and  an.  itne  1  ■'■  1      ol 

■■  Tram  cendental  si  t  "  ),   I  egan 

the   I  ictnring  on    mnsi  :    and   its 

in  a   higl  lual 

a     ely,  no 

1  the  key  ai 

true  affinity  be- 
.      ■  .  .    •        1        ■   '         ■ 

human   min  !.     In    the  "  1 1  ,"    for 

B  :      ..a   the  ••  1  >ial," 

1  :  ,-    ..'     id,    in   the 
writin  ■  ret  Full      and  others,  these  be- 

llowing   topics  of  d 
and  such  di  lid  at  leasl  contribute  much 

to  lifi    it  in  the 

a,  ...  ;   level   v,  ith  the 

:  .  •  ut'  the  "  liu:    1  '  ire,  and  espi  1  ial- 

to  turn  atl  1   the   nobler   compositions, 

iway   from   that    which  is  but  idle,  sensual, 

ind  '.  ulgar. 

'i  he  kind  reader  will  gi  inl  ph  n  1  y  indulgence 

mei  I   mn.  t   not   for  a 

y  them  to  cl  iin.  for 

lass  the  exclusive  credit  of  the  impulse 

in  those  day  s   to  music.     *  had   In  1 

tends  and  votaries  amon  '   •    - 

II.      But    is    it    not      ignifi  ant    as    well    as 

is,  f  hat  the  free-thinking  and  idi  alistic  class 

referred  to  (  call  them   "  Ti  anseendental  dre  im 

ers"  if  you  will,  they  can  afford  to  bear  the  title 

11  I  trgely  engaged  in  the  movement, 

—  thai  among  the  "select   few,"  constant   to  all 

opportunities  ol  hearing   the   great    music  in  its 

da)  s  of  small  things  hei    .      ny    of  this 

were  found?  The  ideas  of  those  enthusiasts,  if 
we  look  around  us  now,  have  leavened  the  whole 
thought  and  culture  of  this  people;  have  melted 
icy  creeds,  ind  open  [genial  communion  between 
sects;  have  sel  the  whole  breast  of  the  nation 
heaving,  till  it  has  ca  1  off  the  vampire  ofal 

u-  greal    established   crimes  and   curses; 
have  set    all   men  thinking  of  the    elevation    of 
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mankind.  These  arc  the  conquering  ideas,  and 
with  them  came  in  the  respect  for  music,  which 
now  in  its  way,  too,  i9  leavening,  refining,  human- 
izing our  too  crude  and  swaggering  young  demo- 
cratic civilization.  A  short  pedigree  !  I"it  great 
ideas,  by  their  transf'ormiiig  power,  work  centu- 
ries of  change  in  a  few  years. 

The  great  music  came  in  then  because  it  was 
in  full  affinity  with  the  best  thoughts  stirrina  in 
fresh,  earnest  souls.  The  same  unsatisfied,  deep 
want  that  shrank  from  the  old  Puritanic  creed 
and  practice;  that  sought  a  positive  soul's  joy  in- 
stead of  abnegation  ;  that  yearned  for  the  "beau- 
ty of  holiness."  and  for  communion  with  the 
Father  in  some  sincere  way  of  one's  own  without 
profession;  that  kindled  with  ideals  of  a  heaven 
on  earth  and  of  a  reign  of  love  in  harmony  with 
Nature's  beauties  and  the  prophesies  of  Art, — 
found  just  then  and  here  unwonted  comfort, 
courage,  and  expression  in  the  strains  of  the 
divine  composers,  of  which  we  were  then  getting 
the  first  visitations.  It  was  as  if  our  social  globe, 
charged  wiih  the  electricity  of  new  divine  ideas 
and  longings,  germs  of  a  new  era,  were  beginning 
to  be  haunted  by  auroral  gleams  and  Hashes  of 
strange  melody  and  harmony.  Young  souls,  re- 
solved to  keep  their  youth  and  be  true  to  them- 
selves, felt  a  mysterious  attraction  to  all  this, 
though  without  culture  musically.  Persons  not 
technically  musical  at  all  would  feel  the  music  as 
they  felt  the  rhythm  of  the  ocean  rolling  in  upon 
the  beach.  They  understoood  as  lit  tie  of  the 
laws  of  one  as  of  the  other  fascinating  and  pro- 
phetic mystery.  Beethoven,  above  all,  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  age;  in  his  deep  music,  so 
profoundly  human,  one  heard,  as  in  a  sea  shell, 
the  murmur  of  a  grander  future.  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  found  no  more  eager  andience 
than  among  these  "  disciples  of  the  newness  "  (as 
some  sneeringly  called  them),  these  believing 
ones,  who  would  not  have  belief  imposed  upon 
them,  who  cared  more  for  life  than  doctrine,  and 
to  whom  it  was  a  prime  necessity  of  heart  and 
soul  to  make  life  genial.  This  was  to  them 
"  music  of  the  future,"  in  a  more  deep  and  real 
sense  than  any  Wagner  of  these  later  times  has 
been  inspired  to  write. 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  does  not  prove  us  to  be  a 
"  musical  people."  It  does  prove  that  the  great 
music,  into  which  great,  earnest  men  like  Beet- 
hoven breathed  the  secret  of  their  lives,  ha  i 
magnetic,  quick  affinity  with  the  great  thought 
and  impulses  beginning  at  that  time  to  renew  re- 
ligion, polities,  society,  and  the  whole  spirit  and 
complexion  of  the  age.  With  the  casting  adrift 
firom  old  authorities  and  creeds  came  this  instinc- 
tive feeling  forth  for  Art,  as  for  a  tangible|assur- 
ance  of  the  essential  "  substance  of  things  hoped 
tor."  The  aesthetic  instinct  woke  in  us  (to 
music's  touch  more  quickly  than  to  anv  other)  to 
save  this  radicalism  from  sheer  discomfortable, 
boisterous,  quarrelsome  negation,  from  the  rude, 
antagonistic,  and  destructive  attitude,  from  that 
hard,  dry,  killing  pro.*  of  life,  unquickening,  dis- 
couraging, conceited,  overbearing,  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  atheism,  and  overturns  the  altars 
of  the  old  religions  only  to  worship  self  and  the 
all  mighty  dollar.  True  radicalism  is  positive,  af- 
firmative, not  negative  ;  a  seeker  of  agreement, 
unity,  and  not  of  difference;  a  puller  down  of 
only  what  obstructs  the  rising  of  a  more  divine 
and  universal  temple.  Resenting  imposition  and 
authority,  it  has  respect  for  all  sincere  beliefs,  and 
loves  to  find  the  truth  there  is  or  ever  was  in 
each.  Now  much  of  that  transcendental  radical- 
ism was  of  this  temper,  and  naturally  found  a  rec- 
onciling, saving  grace  in  Art;  in  music,  most  of  all, 
as  the  most  fluid,  subtile,  sympathetic  of  the  arts; 
the  Christian,  modern,  youngest  art,  which,  weav- 
ing airy  motion  into  forms  immortal,  best  illus- 
trates life's  perpetual  becoming,  and  does  not 
stand  a  milestone  of  arrested  progress ;  the  art 
which,  while,  it  is  infinitely  expressive  and  sugges- 
tive, does  not  limit  to  precise  interpretations,  to 
mere  word  meanings,  or  too  inquisitive  thnugJit 
meanings;  does  not  tie  us  down  to  definitions. 

We  were  but  babes  in  music,  doubtless,  and 
capable  of  little  scientific  understanding  of  the 
works  we  heard  with  rapture.  Shall  it  be  said,  then, 
that  this  love  was  mostly  affectation,  or  illusion  '! 


What  was  the  so  great  need  of  understanding? 
Are  great  poems  written,  are  great  pictures 
painted,  were  the  old  cathedrals  planned  and 
reared,  only  for  those  who  have  themselves  the 
knowledge  and  the  power  to  do  the  like  ?  The 
picture  in  the  window  which  all  passers  stop  to 
see  was  not  made  solely  or  mainly  for  profession- 
al enjoyment,  but  for  mere  laymen  also,  ignorant 
of  the  art  that  made  it,  yet  open,  it  may  be,  to  the 
full  influence  and  beauty  of  the  thing  made.  Is 
nature  spread  out  only  for  astronomers  and  phys- 
icists and  chemists,  or  to  rejoice  and  raise,  refine 
ami  harmonize,  the  unscientific  heart  and  soul  of 
you  and  me  V  The  least  instructed  of  us  may 
like  the  greatest  kind  of  musi  :,  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  likes  the  greatest  kind  of  man  ;  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  enjoy  real  poetry  more 
than  that  which  is  weak  and  commonplace',  or 
find  ourselves  happier  with  Shakespeare  than 
with  Tupper.  May  not  a  community  which  pre- 
fers an  Emerson  for  its  lecturer  be  credited  with 
all  sincerity  in  choosing  to  sit  under  the  influence 
of  Beethoven  rather  than  of  Verdi,  finding  itself 
more  warmed  thereby?  And  if  you  are  person- 
ally attracted  to  a  fine,  deep,  genial  nature, 
rather  than  to  a  shallow  creature  of  convention, 
why  should  you  not  be,  to  the  music  into  which 
some  finer,  deeper  natures  put  their  very  lives  V 
It  is  not  our  own  fault,  surely,  if  we  find  that  we 
love  Mozart,  as  we  love  Raphael  or  Shakespeare, 
and  turn  to  such  when  we  most,  need  strengthen- 
ing refreshment,  while  we  should  be  simply  bored 
by  miscellaneous  concerts,  pot-pourris  of  the  hack- 
neyed sentimentalities  or  flash  fancies  of  third 
and  tenth  rate  composers.  And  if  a  man  insist 
that  this  is  all  sheer  self-illusion,  and  that  we  real- 
ly do  not  like  the  thing  we  think  we  do,  of  what 
use  can  it  be  to  argue  with  him  ?  Friend,  be  you 
true  to  your  love,  as  we  too  would  be  true  to  ours  ! 
We  will  not  quarrel. 

[To  bo  Continued]. 


Calvin  on  Music. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TOXIC  SOL-FA  RE- 
PORTER. 

Sin,  —  The  curiosities  of  history  sometimes 
startle  us.  When  we  began  to  examine  for  our- 
selves we  feel  that  too  often  histories  have  been 
written  rather  to  conceal  or  pervert,  than  to 
record  the  truth.  When  you  and  I  began  to 
study  the  history  of  our  country,  all  we  could 
find  written  of  Oliver  Cromwell  or  John  Knox 
impressed  us  very  much  with  the,  idea  that  these 
worthies  should  be  classed  with  Draco  or  Bine- 
beard.  The  researches  of  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
and  M'Crie  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change  by 
bringing  the  truth  to  light. 

In  studying  musical  history  nothing  has  sur- 
prised me  more  than  its  perversions  and  fallacies, 
arising  from  prejudices  and  preconceived  notions. 
I  could  give  you  many  examples — at  present 
only  one.  An  early  historian  of  Martin  Luther 
gravely  writes  that  he  could  not  pollute  the 
French  language  by  expressing  in  it  much  of  the 
history  of  his  life,  therefore  he  records  it  in 
Latin,  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  such  a  record  can 
only  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  and 
in  languages  which  comparatively  few  can  read. 
In  one  particular,  however,  all  historians  of  Luther 
are  agreed,  viz..  that  he  was  a  great  musician, 
and  in  this  respect  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  eon- 
temporary  John  Calvin.  The  concentrated 
essence  of  musical  history  regarding  Calvin  as  a 
musician  may  be  found  embodied  in  the  history 
recognized  in  our  Government  examinations, 
where  all  that  is  slid  about  him  is  contained  in 
the  following  sentence  (see  Hullah's  History, 
page  73 )  :  — 

Indeed  Calvin,  unlike  Luther,  seems  never  to  have 
recognized  music  as  a  means  of  religious  expression, 
scarcely  even  ro  have  appreciated  it  as  nn  aid  to  de- 
votion ;  and  the  music  of  his  followers  has  suffered 
accordingly. 

Founded  upon  such  historical  statements,  so 
able  a  lecturer  as  the  Rev.  Henry  Ailon  ad- 
dressed the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  Exeter  Hall  in  1862  as  follows  (see  Lectures. 
page  301)  : 


Calvin  was  utterly  destitute  of  musical  sensihilit  v 
■m  every  page  of  his  works  and  every  element  of  his 
character  indient  i  ;  he  was  too  much  of  a  theological 
formula  to  have  much  of  the  genius  of  song.  And 
this  unhappy  defect  ha    di  prived  his  writings  of  the 

hie;;.)       hlltliail        fi  ,  iep'lth  V       wllicll       SO       d  '     '     ' 

Luther's,  and  has  entailed  upon  all  the  churches  that 
hear  his  name  such  musical  asceticism  and  poverty. 
In  no  Calvin;  tii'  Country — American,  Scotch, 
Dutch,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  C'dvinistir,  English,  is 
there  a  church  song.  The  musical  Luther  has  filled 
Germany  '.\ith  rich  church  hyinnody;  the  unmusical 
Calvin  lias  inpoverished  Puritan  and  Presbyterian 
worship,  that  its  rugged,  inartistic,  slovenly  psalmody 
has  become  a  bye  word  and  a  needless  repulsion  ;  for 
surely  there  is  no  piety  in  discord,  nor  any  especial 
devoutness  in  slovenliness;  our  nature  craves  some- 
thing better  than  the  traditional  psalm  -hieing  of  the 
inharmonious  "  meeting  house."  Our  affinities  arc 
with  whatever  is  bc>t,  whether  in  eloquence,  poetry, 
or  music. 

And  vet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  to  Calvin  that  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  metrical  psalmody  into  the  re- 
formed churches  of  France. 

Strange  indeed,  but  let  Calvin  answer  for  him- 
self, first  by  his  labors  for  psalmody,  next  by  his 
preface  to  his  Psalter. 

Tn  1538-40,  Calvin,  Miles  Coverdale,  and  the 
Wedderburns  met  in  exile  in  Saxony  and  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Luther.  The  German  singing  of 
praise  surprised  them  all,  and  each  set  to  work  to 
do  for  his  own  countrymen  what  Luther  had  done 
for  the  German  speaking  people.  Calvin  began 
by  putting  into  French  metre  the  •_',".th  and  4Cth 
psalms.  He  got  them  set  to  music  at  Strasbourg 
("presumably  by  Guilleaume  Franc)  and  printed 
a  number  of  copies  which  he  brought  to  his  own 
congregation  on  his  return  to  Geneva.  They 
became  so  popular  that  he,  through  a  friend  in 
Paris  induced  Clement  Marot  to  apply  his  poeti- 
cal powers  to  the  rendering  of  David's  psalms  in- 
to French  Metre.  Marot  completed  fifty-one 
before  his  death,  and  the  remaining  ninety-nine 
were,  at  Calvin's  urgent  request,  supplied  by 
Beza.  Luther  had  only  rendered  sixteen  into 
German  metre,  so  that  to  Calvin  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  man  at  whose  instance 
the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  rendered  into  metre 
for  praise  in  any  living  language. 

Again  as  to  the  music.  While  the  psalms  of 
Luther,  Coverdale,  and  the  Wedderburns  were 
sung  to  the  most  popular  ballad  tunes  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland,  Calvin's  soul  revolted 
from  such  words  being  so  desecrated,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  get  music  supplied  suitable  for,  and 
worthy  of  them.  lie  employed  first,  for  this 
work,  Guilleaume  Franc  of  Strasbourg,  and  next. 
Claude  Goudimel  of  Rome.  So  in  music  as  well 
as  in  words  he  was  the  first  who  ever  supplied  a 
true  and  distinctive  psalmody.  His  Psalter  is 
a  monument  of  beauty,  which  all  ages  following 
have  used  as  a  mine  and  a  model.  The  Old  1, 
Old  44,  40,  68,  Old  100,  Old  113,  119,  124,  134, 
lo7.  14S,  and  others  are  familiarly  known  to  all 
lovers  of  psalmody  as  unsurpassed  for  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  grandeur  in  any  country  or  in  any 
age 

But  Calvin  not  only  produced  the  first  French 
psalter,  he  also  produced  the  first  English  one. 
The  title-page  bears  his  name  and  his  express 
sanction.  It  was  printed  at  Geneva  sn  1556,  for 
the  use  of  the  English-speaking  congregation  of 
which,  at  that  time.  John  Knox  was  minister. 
This  psalter  was  brought  to  England  and  Scot- 
land on  the  return  of  the  exiles  and  was  the 
foundation  of  Knox's  psalter,  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1565,  and  of  the  English  psalterpublished 
in  London  in  the  same  year. 

Calvin's  labors  in  this  work  began  in  1538, 
and  did  not  cease  till  his  -'fully  Harmonized 
psalter  for  use  in  public  worship"  appeared  in 
1561  ;  thus  he  labored  during  twenty-three  years 
of  his  life  in  this  cause. 

The  first  edition,  containing  51  psalms  with 
music,  appeared  at  Geneva  in  lu-13,  bearing  a 
remarkable  preface,  which  appeared  with  all  the 
numberless  future  editions  of  this  work,  but 
which,  surely,  historians  and  critics  have  either 
shut  their  eyes  to,  or  been  unable  to  read. 

Let    it  speak  for    itself     So    more    thorough, 

hearty,    comprehensive,    and    exalted    views   of 

Iy   have   ever   been    expressed.     Let   his- 
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torians  ami  critics  reconcile  them  with  llieir  Own 
expressed  statements  as  they  best  can. 

C.  !'<.,  Euing  Lecturer  oi  Music, 
Andersonian  I  Luiversity,  Glasgow. 
July,  is 70. 

[Extract  from  Calvin's  preface  to  the  Genevan 
Psalter]. 

***■#-  -  t,  ■ 

To  .ill  Chri  tians,  lovers  of  the  Word  of  God, 
greeting, —  As  for  public  prayers,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  them  —  the  one  is  expressed  in  words 
only,  the  other  with  song;  and  this  is  no  recent 
invention,  for  from  the  first  origin  ol  the  church 
this  has  been  the  case,  as  appears  in  history. 
And  even  St.  Paul  does  not  y\»-;\;  of  vit1i.i1 
prayer  alone,  but  also  of  singing.  And  in  truth, 
wo  know  by  experience  that  song  Irs  great  force 

and  power  i oving  and  inflaming  the  heart  of 

man   to   invoke  and   praise  God  with  more  vehe- 
ment and  ardent  zeal 

Ir  should  always  be  seen  to  that  the  song 
shonld  not  bo  light  and  frivolous,  but  that  it  have 
weight  and  majesty,  as  saith  Sainl  Augustine; 
and  also  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  music  that  is  employed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
men  at  table,  and  in  their  houses,  an  1  the  psalms 
whirl]  t!  e  ■  sing  in  church  in  the  presence  if  G 
and  his  angels.  But  when  the  form  here  given 
is  rightly  judged  of,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  i  nine] 
holy  and  pure;  seeing  that  it  is  simply  construct- 
ed for  the  edification  of  which  we  have  pokpn,  a 
well  as  that  the  use  of  singing  may  be  greatly 
extended.  So  that  even  in  the  houses  and  on 
the  fields,  it  may  be  to  us  an  incitement   and  an 

instrument  or  means  to  praise  God  and  rai 

hearts  to  I  Inn  :  and  to  console  us  in  medil  ith 
His  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and   justice,  whir!] 
is  more  necessary  for  us  than  we  know   how   to 
express. 

for  the  first,  it   is  not  without  cause  that   the 
Holy  Spirit  exhorts  us  so  carefully,  by   the    II     . 
Scripture,  to  rejoice   ourselves  in  God,  and  that 
all  our  joy  should  rest  there  as  its  true  end       I' 
He  knows  how  trn'y  wo  are  inclined   to 
ourselves     in    vanity.     Thus    while     our    nature 
draws  and  leads  us  to  seek   all  means  of  f  ioli  h 
and    vicious   enjoyment  — on    the   contrary,   our 
Lord,  to  separate  and  draw   us  from   the    i 
mi  nts  of  the  He  ill  and  of  the  worl  :nt     to 

us    every    possible    mean;    to    fill    n-    with    that 
spiritual   joy   which    11"   commends  so   much    to 

Us. 

But  amongst  other  things  w  hich  ire    nil 
the    recreation    of  mpn,   and    for  yielding    them 
pleasure,  music  is  either  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
chief,  and  we  must   esteem  it   a  gift  of  G 
stowed  for  that  end.     Therefore,  1".  so  much  the 
more,  wo  ought  to  see  that   it   is  not    abused,  for 
fear  of  soiling  and  contaminating  it  ;  turnin  i    I   i 
t  >   our  condemn  ition    « hich    was  gi\  en   fot    i 
profit  and  p 1.      Even  wore  there  no  other  con- 
sideration than  tins  alone,  it  ought  to  move  us  to 
regulate  the  use  of  music,  so  as  to  make  it  sub- 
sen  lent  to  all  a  iod  moral  ■.  and  that  it  shoi 
give   occasion    for   loosing  the  bridle    I  rl  ssolute- 
ness,  that  it  should  not  lead  to  voluptuousness,  nor 
be  the  instrument  of  immodesty  and  impurity. 

But  further,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in   this 
world  which  can  more  powerfully   turn    or  bend 
hither  and  thither  the  manners  of  men,  as   Plato 
has  wisely  remarked.     And    in    fact    we   experi- 
mentally feel  th  it  it  h  is  a  secret   and   im  i 
power  over  our  hearts  to  move  them  one  way  or 
other.     Therefore  we  ought   to  be   so   much  the 
more  careful  to  rpgulate  it  in  t  u  h  a  m  inner,  1 1;  it 
it  may  be  useful  to  us,  and  in  no  way  pernicious. 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  d  ictors  of  the  chu  ch 
often  complained   that  the  people  of  their  lime 
were  ad  licted  to  disgraceful  and  immo  lesl 
which,    id     without    ran-..,    they    esteemed  and 
called  a  deadly  and  sat  una  poison  for  corruptin 
the  world. 

But  in  speaking  of  music  I  include  two  parts, 
to  wit,  the  w  ords,  or  subject  and  matter  ;  second- 
ly, the  song  or  melody.  It  is  true  that  all  evil 
words,  as  saith  St.  Paul,  corrupt  good  inannei 
but  when  melody  is  united  to  them,  they  much 
more  powerfully  pierce  the  heart,  .and  enter  in: 
just  as  when  by  a  funnel  wine  is  poured   into  a 


■       id    -  i  j. .i!    m   and    corruption    i        ' u      I   into 
th"  depth  ol  tin-  heai  t  by  the  me!  i 

What  then  is  to  bo  done  '!      It  is  to  have   s rs 

n  ;t  only  pure,  but  also  holy,  that  they  may  bi  in 
citements  to  stir  ns  np  to  pray  to  and  prais  :  '  !■>  I, 
and  to  medit  i to  on  [lis  works,  in  order  to  love 
Him,  far  Him,  honor  and  glorify  Man.  But 
what  St.  Augustine  says  is  true,  that  none  can 
sing  things  worthy  of  God  but  he  who  has  re- 
ceived the  power  from  Himself.  Wherefore  when 
we  have  sought  all  round,  searching  here  and 
there,  we  shall  find  no  soni  better  and  n 
suitable  for  this  end  than  the  Psalms  ol  David 
which  tli"  II  ly  Spirit  dictated  and  gave  him. 
And  therefore  when  we  sing  them,  we  are  as  cer- 
tain that  ( lot]  has  put  woi  ds  into  our  mouths  as  if 
11"  Himself  sang  within  us  to  exalt  Mis  glory. 
Wherefore  Chrysostom  exhorts  all  men 
women  and  little  children  to  accustom  themselves 
to  sing  them  as  a  me  m  ol  isso  iting  them  U 
with  the  company  of  angels;  further,  we  must 
remember  wh  it  St  Paul  says  that  piritua!  songs 
i  anni  it    be     in   \  II   but    with   the  heart  :    but 

the  heart  requires  I  In   understanding:  and  in  that, 

saith  St.   Augustine,   lies  e   bet  v n 

tli"  song  of  man  and  thai  of  birds;  for  a    lint 
niglitingale,  and   a  jay  ( prij  ■  sing  well, 

but  it  will  be  wit  houl  undi  rsl  in  din  _■ 

But  the  p    mliar  gil    o    m 
what  he  says,      further,  the  mid   rstanding  ought 
to  accompany  the  he  trl  and  a  11  ctions,  w  hich  can 

we  have  tin ■  imprinted   in 

memory,  thai  we  may  ever  be  singing  it. 

I  his  present  book,  for  tins  can   :,  In     '       .dial 
.vise  ha    been     lid,  ought  to  be  part         irlj 
acceptable  to  e\  en  one  wh  i  de  re 

p     ii  h,  an  1  according  to  God, 
his  own  salvation,  an  1  the  good       his  n  tigboti 
and   thus  has  no  need  to  be  mu  di  recommended 
t  carrii      in  itself  i I  \      ;  ■    ami 

( >nh  1"'  the  world  be  w  I,  that 

instead  .      partly  vain   and  frivol 

iv  and  vile,  and  o 
quently  «  icked  and  hurtful,  win  hereto 

fore  used,  it   should   a  iftcr  to 

sing  these  heavenly  and  divine  songs,  with 
king  Da 

Touching   the  mu  ie,  it    appeared    bi    I   ' :  it    it 
I  be  simple  in  the  «  ay    «  ■    I  ive   pul    it,  to 
carry  weight  and  maj'  lit      Ie  for  the 

and    even    to  been 

said. 
Geneva,  10th  dun  ■ 


Bethoven's  Pianoforl 

From     Domenico    £  I 

| 

• 

SUCll  a  '.  '     nl     it 

can  proli  -:  l\  he  show  ■  by  no  oil  ei    !  It    i  f  musi- 

cal literature.     But    thci  ; 

ive  die  rest  in  this   nbu  on 

mu  ■  /  .    /  i  ( the 

Ii        .  A    ■  of  Johann  Sell     lian  B 

itml  tli"   -  fai  Both  woi  ks 

en  -ii  full)  disi  ess  'd  and  so 
-in  h  l  .a  i". I  meanings  have  I  ■!  in   :  arm 

:':,■!  have  I)  'en   so    celchrati  cl    unci        lised    from    so 
■   ..ill,  im!  points  of  i  t  cvei  v  person  who 

thinks  at, out  the  matter  inns  come  to   t 

they  arc.  They 

air  ii  never-failing  sour 1   study  for  ill"    coni| 

ami  the  pianist,  and  of  delight  for  tin  i    ten- 

cr.     At  pre; cut,  however,  our  bush  iuc  1  to 

m  itas  ni   Bi  cthoveii,  an  I    thes  i    ■■'.  i    will    now 

Most  ot  our  < lerman  rum;. 
the  piano      They  1  larm   '  ■     ' 

compendium  of  instrumental  -rami,    v. 
h  n  moil)  .ml  poly  phony,  and  il  hecamc  l.  i    them  an 

o      .    ,  a  >'  i  ond  tongue,  a  pat  t  ol   ihemselvi         Lf| 

n  the ....  (uatcl  ■    rcndi  r  even  the     light 

musical  emotions — i  ould,  .-or. 
every    momentary    mood    of  thcii     to  e-filled    soul. 
What  B  nli.  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  expri      id  uj    n 
the  piam  i  in  theii  lioin  -   of  solitude,  exc  :cdefJ  ;.i . .;. . 
lily,  in  purport,  it'  n  it  in  fini  lied  fot  m,  any  tl  ing  thej 
ever  noted  down.     But  this  conlidential  intimn   . 
twecn  a  composer  and  his    instrument,  strikes    us    in 
no  case  «  ith    in  h  mat  vellous      e  i  ness  as   in  t 
Beethuven.   If,  in  In-  mighty  Symphonies,  he  -■ 

ns  it  were,   some   ideal   popular  orator   to   the 
i,  raising  them  to  l  uiments  ol  re. 


fined  humanity  ;  and  if,  in  his  str'nged  Quartet 
endeavors  to  attain  almost  dramatic  multiplicity  of 
form,  in  his  Pianoforte  Sonatas  ho  talks  to  himsjlf, 
or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it,  to  his  instnimen',  us  to 
Ins  most  deai  ly  Ii  ved  friend,  lie  tells  his  most  -  i 
crel  i  iys  air]  ur"  '  •  .  n  ngs  ana  his  love,  Ins 
a.  I  In-  di  ■>  i"  We  pi  rci  .i ",  hare  1  befor  ■ 
u-.  an  entire,  tail,  genuine,  inward  human  life — 
healthy,  solid  ami  manly      Whether  Beethoven  gives 

way  in  tli"  oufp ings    of  pas-inn,  or    to    mournful 

laments;  whethci  ho  jokes,  plays,  dream*    laughs  or 

weeps,  ho  is  always  simple  ami    irue      We   di ver 

in  him  nothing  far-fetched,  nothing  stilted,  nothing 
nll'ectcd,  an  It  dsely    sentimental  ;   tin-   pro- 

loundest  tilings  ap|  eai  1.  iforc  us  unvarnished  an  I 
iinpretentious.  'J'h  ire  are  some  great  ami  extraordi- 
nary nun  who  utter  tlr-  most  important  things,  with- 
out desiring  them  to  be  heard  ;  ami,  at  the  same  time, 

have  a n  to  dread    anyone  he  u  ing  their  sliglit- 

est  lUtcranc — ami  ihis  is  the   case   with    Beethoven 

in  Ir     IV in te   S  mates. 

We  frequently  rum.  aeross  pcop'e  who  have  a  no- 
tion that,  contrary  to  other  composers  ol  tin-  l.ighrst 
rai  ..  Bei  ihoven  i  ■  more  e  specially  the  singer  ol  soi- 
row  ami  nl   i  violent    and    pas- 

sionate an. on    It   ol    till      -mil        N'othillg    rail     I"'     !■  -s 
It      cert      ily  a  fan  that  he  has  lent  the  night 

■a   the  mind  sm-li  tones  ns  ; iver    lent    it 

But         vc  j     nee  over  his   compi 
■      an  I.  evi  a  in  l.m  latest  an  I    most  rugged 
liat  the  most  pi omim  n     featr.r  s  i  i    them    air. 
vigorous  -  hccrfulin    -.  good  naturcd    joy,  pleasii 

i      .r,  I    resolute    vitulit  ■.       How    ofn  a 
docs  he  sink  into  v 

Ii   up  to  the  most   childlike    enjoyment  !     Tno 

of  a  y Ii  seize  on    him.   even    after   he 

lia<  attained  ripe  manhood  ;  the  battle  of  life  renders 
him  serious,  and  never  down- 

hearted, far  I  existence,     "lie  was   a  man 

take  linn  all  in  a         ..  oked  upon  his  like 

lication  of  what  In    been  -aid  to  tli"    mu  i 
would  Im. I  in   nothing,     dust 
as  it  is  indisputable  that  these   Sonatas    mu    through 
ol   human  sensations  and    moods  of 

ill  In-  iht'ii  alt  to  designate,  in  the  cas f 

•  ■  s  airl    moods,  by  words,  the 

n  of  which  would  in  the   end   prove 

insufficient  afti  i  all.     It  is  no  cm]  t)    phrase,  though 

ii  lias  been  so  often  repeated,  that  music   commences 

-pi  i  Hi    leaves   oil     provided,    of  course,   that 

tent    t.i   cxei   .   ■      ■.  uy    in   ns   ow  u 

here.     Ii  oi  ol  en  woul  l    tin-   character  of 

,  even  though   a  una  possessed 

. ocahnlary,  have    to    In-    dcsci ibi  d 

irt,  words  ;  and  yet  how 

I        ■'■'•■  the  i  a' .  •■■  ol  tone  tonus  apparent  to 

mt  hearer! 

A  mu    i  ■   important  occupation  than  discover- 

raying    our    various 
out  a  doubt,  im  those  who   in- 
the  study  ol  1 1 

a   clear   idea    ol  tl." 
structure  of  those  S  mata  .  both  in  tin   general   out- 
ii   .'.  in  the  detai         By     loing    tin*,    they    wall 
mdcrstn    I  tl     Sonatas,  anil  dot  ive  high- 
tliem      la    not 
the  boldest  fan 
nance  in  the    leep   ;!   recesses    ol    id" 
duty   under  the 
;  ;     \.a  o,  nol  even   in    ■.■■  hat    was  ap 
.       never    did 
Ii  the  reins  ;  hov    vci 

to  .  y  rise,  In'    m   able   to   guide 

anil  manage  him. 

ntious  tc:    '"a-    dn  :i!. I    neglect 

nl    i  li  I  to    lii-  charge  the  pi  in- 

;  nature  ol  the  law*  devi  loped,  t'a  centut  ies, 
I.  ii  orl  '  i  natural  nci  ssity,  in  the  forms  of  instru- 
in  a' a',  music.  They  are  so  simple  tint  their  lead- 
ing ch  s  may  be  made  clear  to  the  um-t 
childlike  intellect — even  step  forward  will  ol  course 
to  c  into  them  more  deeply. 
I     .    Becthoi  en .  in  ch  -■■  connection   win. 

to   thi        laws   renders    him 
to  annul  the  lav/,  but 
a.  fulfil  i' 

Would  that  our  art,  which  is  more  fall  "I  soul  than 
any  other,  were  mu  bound  by  ..  many  tighl  bonds 
:  i  matt'  i  Would  tint  I!  :ethoi  "a  '-  Sonatas 
a-  an..,.-- 1 Mr  to  every  educated  man,  a-  the  poems  of 
out  great  lyric  poet!  Bui  the  nature  of  our  art  not. 
onlyforbids  this — it  even  deprives  the  majority  of 
•...1,.,  busy  tli"'a-'  Ii  :s  ,yith  music  and  the  piano, 
of  the  lull  enjoyment  of  these  high  works,  at  least 
ia  their  entirety.     For    !  -    m  ike  demands 

upon  tli"  executant  'a  hi<  li  it  i ;    n  t    e  isy    to  sal 
.     ary  natural  gifts  are  found  here  and  tl 
would  tl  isness  an  ]  industry 

were  always  found    ' 
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Beethoven's  pianoforte  music — even  leaving  out  of 
considemtii  n  llio  lew  extraordinarily  difficult  pieces 
— requires  tin  roughly  ^ood  and  solid  execution.  But 
the  first  requi  ilea  of  such  execution  are,  likev  i  c, 
almost  the  rnicst — n  vigorous,  and  yet  soft  touch,  ami 
the  greatest  possiblo  independence  of  the  fingers. 
Beethoven  neur  writes  difficulties  in  order  that  the 
executnnl  in  i;  gain  laurels  by  overcoming  them,  hut 
ha  is  detsned  I  y  no  practical  inconvenience  which 
may  ho  necessary  to  expross  decisively  nnrl  clearly 
his  idea.  Tims  we  meet  in  works,  winch  are  reckon 
od  among  his  easier  ones,  detached  pas  ages  pn  mp- 
posing  n  tolerably  high  degree  of  digital  dexterity  ; 
and  if  a  fine  style  of  execution  always  demands, 
properly  speaking,  that  whatever  the  pcrformci 
cutos  should  le  half  play  to  him,  this  is  an  almost 
indispensable  condition  with  compositions  of  such 
intellectual  profundity  as  Beethoven's.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  ndvisablo  that  his  Sonatas  should  be  taken 
by,  or  confided  to,  hands  not  properly  prepared  for 
them.  If  anvone  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  he  able  to 
master  their  execution,  he  will  derive  double  pleas- 
ure, and  double  advantage  from  a  thorough  study  of 
them,  and  he  able  to  raise  himself  without  hindrance 
by  their  aid. 

The  most  essential  figures  employed  by  Beethoven 
are  based  upon  the  scale,  and  upon  broken  chords. 
They  belong  to  that  style  of  playing  which  is  desbrib- 
ed  more  especially  as  the  Clemetui-Cramer  school. 
The  Studies  of  these  noble  representatives  of  sterling 
pianoforte  playing  will  always  constitute  the  best 
foundation  for  playing  Beethoven's  works,  and  the 
practice  of  the  former  should  be  uninterruptedly  pur- 
sued with  the  study  of  the  latter. 

Fortunately,  Beethoven's  fertile  creative  powers 
have  produced  fruit  for  every  epoch  of  life,  and  —  of 
pianoforte  playing.  We  may  reward  even  the  zeal 
of  a  stndions  child  by  letting  him  play  the  two  short 
Sonatas  published  after  the  composer's  death,  Sonatas 
which  seem  to  ns  rather  as  though  written  for  begin- 
ners, and  not  by  a  beginner.  But  care  should  he 
taken  not  to  offer  young  minds,  while  too  immature, 
pieces  which,  though  easy  (but,  in  some  degree,  easy 
only  apparently)  as  far  as  absolute  execution  is  con- 
cerned, demand  a  power  of  conception  and  of  real- 
ization far  beyond  the  demands  which  can  be  made 
on  the  fingers.  What  person  with  any  experience  of 
musical  life  does  not  remember,  for  instance,  having 
heard  the  Pathetic  Sonata  played  with  a  naiocig  of 
style  proving  how  near  the  Sublime  and  the  Ridicu- 
lous lie  to  each  other  !  Such  mistakes  are  of  every- 
day occurrence. 

We  have  endeavored  to  append  to  these  lines  a  list 
of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  arranged  with  regard  to  the 
demands  they  make  on  the  heart  and  mind,  as  well 
as  upon  the  fingers  of  the  performer.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  such  a  list  could  not  bo  drawn 
up  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  that,  besides 
this,  it.  was  necessarily  influenced  by  personal  views, 
perhaps  more  so  than  was  right.  What  is  more  or 
less  easy  to  master  or  to  comprehend,  depends,  in 
every  case,  on  different  premises.  But  if  our  well- 
meant  experiment  simply  resulted  in  Our  rendering 
the  task  of  selection  more  easy  for  anyone,  or  in  our 
saving  him  from  any  very  groat  mistakes,  we  should 
not  consider  the  pains  we  have  taken  as  being  thrown 
away. 

The  present  system  of  music  publishing  has  facili- 
tated, in  a  manner  which  would  formerly  have  been 
incredible,  the  acquisition  of  our  classical  master- 
pieces. New  editions  of  them,  especially  of  those 
by  Beethoven,  are  published  everywhere.  Any  one 
can  purchase  his  Beethoven  for  a  very  little.  It  is 
only  to  be  hoped  thai  the  master  will  he  as  frequent- 
ly played  as  purchased,  and  realized  by  the  fingers  as 
beautifully  as  by  the  graver  ;  in  which  case  he  will 
become  an  inmate  not  only  of  every  house  but  of 
every  heart.  Fekdixand  Hiller. 


Beethoven  as  a  "Postilion  D' Amour." 

In  an  article  headed  "A  Contribution  to  the  Beet- 
hoven Festival,"  in  the  Ntu  Freie  /'/'■■■.  appears 
the  following  account  of  the  meeting  of  Beethoven 
and  Herr  Ludwig  Lowe,  of  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Vienna.  The  cirenmstan  ti  known  probably  to 
but  very  few,  and  was  ni  ver  before  published. 

Ludwig  Low.; — says  the  wiiter  of  the  article  in 
question— that  everlasting!}  youthful  artist,  who  is 
quite  as  captivating  a  virtuoso  in  narrating  in  private, 
ns  he  is  in  impersonating  on    the    stage,    told    me   a 

•rood  deal  of  his tl  I  fe  one  evening  as  we  were 

sitting  in  the  gardens  of  the  jovial  "  Spezi-Wirlh," 
at  Ve.lden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Worthersee.  We 
were  about  separating,  when  LSwe  stopped  me  by 
exclaiming,  "  Halloa  !  T  must  tell  yon  about  my  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Beethoven."  What!  did  you 
really  know  1',  ethoven  i"  I  enquired  with  joyful  cu- 
riosity. "  Aye.  that  I  did.  He  was  my  pi  Uillon 
d'amour  at  Teplitz."     Taking  a  complacent   pull   at 


his  pipe,  Lowe  continued  :  "  It  was  in  the  snmmer 
o!  |s||,  I  wtis  a  perfect  novice,  and  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Prague,  under  the  celchrated  mana- 
ger, i.ichich.  At  his  order,  I  begun,  however,  my 
pn  fc  tonal  (1  ties  at  the  watering  place  of  Teplit/,, 
■ .  h  :rc  it  pa:  i  of  his  company  performed  dm  in  ; 
summer.  I  used  to  dine  regularly  at  a  modest  inn 
called  tie-  Blue  Star,  between  ihc  '  Plata  '  and  the 
Post  Office.  It  is  no  longer  in  existence  Thi  land- 
lord's daughter,  a  well  behaved,  charming  creature, 
used,  in  the  old  patriarchal  fushion,  to  wait  upon  the 
customers.  She  and  I  soon  look  a  liking  to  each 
other ;  our  glances  kept  meeting  more  and  more  fre 
ijuently,  and  growing  more  and  more  expressive,  bnt 
the  number  of  other  customei !,  who  wore  impatienl 
and  wanted  to  be  served,  rendered  all  convet  ... 
between  its  impossible.  '  Come.  at.  a  later  hour,'  she 
whispered  to  mo  one  day,  '  when  the  other  i  u  torn*  rs 
are  gone.  At  three  o'clock  you  will  seldom  find  any 
one.  except  Beethoven,  the  composer,  and  he  will  not 
be  in  the  way.  His  hearing  is  had.'  I  joyfully  took 
the  hint,  ami  used  to  go  every  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock,  Beethoven,  who  dined  at  a  side  table,  really 
being  the  only  person  there.  As  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  us,  he  proved  not  merely  not  to  be  in  the  war, 
but  was  even  welcome  as  a  means  of  diverting  suspi- 
cion. My  liking  for  the  maiden  was  profound  and 
passionate,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  marry  her. 
Her  stern  parents  looked,  however,  askance  upon  her 
acquaintanceship  with  the  poor  young  actor,  and  at 
last,  without  more  ado,  forbade  me  their  house.  [low 
great  was  our  despair  !  We  wanted  to  correspond 
secretly,  but  through  whom  ?  Suddenly  I  thought 
of  my  neighbor  at  table,  Beethoven.  He  would  help 
us.  Despite  his  serious  taciturnity,  he  had  struck 
me  as  not  being  unfriendly.  A  gleam  of  kindly  feel- 
ing frequently  shot  from  out  his  bold  and  defiant  face. 
He  was  accustomed  to  take  a  walk  every  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  Park. 
I  lay  iti  wait,  and  approached  him  with  a  most  re- 
spectful salutation.  He  recognized  me  instantly,  and 
inquired  why  I  did  not  dine  any  more  at  the  Blue 
Star.  The  question  greatly  facilitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject  for  which  I  had  come.  With  the 
utmost,  frankness,  I  told  him  all  about  the  state  of  my 
heart,  and  my  expulsion  from  my  Paradise,  conclud- 
ing with  a  timid  interrogation  as  to  whether  he  would 
not  take  charge  of  a  note,  and  give  it,  unobserved, 
at  dinner  time,  to  the  maiden.  'Why  not?'  he  ex- 
claimed, seemingly  pleased  at  my  confidence  in  him. 
'  You  mean  nothing  wrong  ,  so  hand  it.  over.'  With 
these  words  he  stuck  the  note  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
aeain  about  to  set  off  at  a  trot.  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Herr  van  Beethoven,'  I  said,  detaining  him,,  '  that 
is  not  all.'  'Oh!  what  else  is  there?  'You  must 
also  bring  back  the  answer.'  '  All  right  !  Then 
wait  for  me  to-morrow  in  the  walk.'  I  really  receiv- 
ed the  coveted  answer  through  Beethoven.  In  this 
manner,  like  a  good  fellow  as  he  was,  he  carried  our 
love-letters  backwards  and  forwards  for  live  or  six 
weeks,  until  he — and,  shortly  afterwards,  I  myself — 
was  obliged  to  leave  Teplitz." 

Such  was  Lowe's  story;  I  cannot  convey  in  writ- 
irtLT  the  charm  with  which  it  was  told,  hut  (with 
Lowe's  express  permission)  I  have  given  a  correct 
account  of  its  purport.  I  have  simply  to  add  that 
I.owe  corresponded  for  a  year  or  so  with  the  land- 
lord's pretty  daughter.  Typhus,  the  unfailing  fid- 
lower  of  a  period  of  sanguinary  war,  carried  her  off 
Lowe,  whose  brilliant  talent  had  sorai  displayed  itself 
at  Prague,  obtained  tin  engagement,  in  1S24,  at  the 
Bnrgtheatcr,  Vienna.  He  lost  no  time  in  visiting 
Beethoven.  He  found  him  very  mnch  aged  ;  broken 
physically  and  morally,  and  completely  deaf.  Beet- 
hoven did  not  recollect  his  visitor,  who  despite  all  bis 
e  id  tavors,  eoc.M  not  make  himself  understood.  So 
their  second  meeting  was  their  hist.  But  Lowe  pre- 
serve's a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  service  which 
Beethoven  tendered  him  at  Teplitz,  and  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  original  and  friendly  epi- 
sodes in  the  great  composer's  life. — London  Musical 
World. 


Mr.  Benedict's  St.  Peter. 

The  critic  of  the  Birminr/han  Dai  Post,  after  at- 
tending the  band  rehearsals  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  thus  reports  of  the  new  <  Iratorio 

"  Mr  Benedict's  St.  Peter,  which  constituted  the 
second  and  weightiest  subject  oi  rehearsal  yesterday, 
is  still  in  loo  imperfect  a  -ante  to  allow  of  detailed 
ption  or  definite  judgment,  more  particularly 
in  lie  absence  of  the  choral  effects;  hut.it  is  evident, 
by  the  care  and  elaboration  bestowed  on  the  instru- 
mental parts,  and  the  general  elevation  and  refine- 
ment of  ihc  principal  vocal  themes,  that  the  compos- 
er has  laid  himself  out  in  this  instance  for  a  test 
work — one  that  may  bear  the  same  relation  to  1 
Cecilia  as  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  did  to  his  St.  Paul. 
The  theme  is  certainly  a  suggestive  one,  and  worthy 


of  the  loftii    :      l    I  cnl         wliicli    it  may   in- 

■  !,')/-  d  its  snitabb  - 
fo:  i        fail  2a!ment,  and  ina  long  and  thought- 
ful letter  which  he   addressed  to    Pastor   Sclmbring, 
the  b  did  to  whom    be   was    so  di  epl      indi  bted    for 
i:.  ..    and  contributions  for  St.  Paul,  he  discus- 
ses i:l  considerable  length  the    ...   rits    of  tin     theme. 
So     .  il  n  itward  reasons,'  be  observes,  'arc   in    fa- 
vor of  choosing  St.  Peter   for  the   particular   festival 
In-  had  then  in  i  iow  ;  bul   inch  .  ol  these,  be 

had  a  great  wish  i  ction    with    sonic  plan  for  a 

later  oratorio  "  to  bring  the  two  chief  apostles  and 
piilars  of  the  Christian  Church  side  by  side  in  orato- 
rio"— in  short,  that  he  should  have  a  1st.  Peter  as 
well  as  a  St.  Paul.  There  were  sufficient  internal 
grounds  to  make  him  prize  the  subject,  chief  among 
them  being  the  ompotrring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
he  thought  shoui  .  ."■  >rm  I  he  i  entral  point  or  chief  ob- 
ject; but  be  was  apparently  in  doubt  if  the  position 
occupied  hv  St.  Peter  in  Scripture,  and  apart  from 
dignity  lie  enjoys  in  the  Catholic  mid  Protestant 
<  Ihurchesas  Pope  and  Martyr,  would  suffice  for  the 
basis  of  a  symbolical  oratorio,  ami  it  was  chiefly  to 
resolve  this  doubt  that  he  consulted  Pastor  Schub- 
ring.  What  was  the  issue  of  that  consultation  we 
are  not  informed,  lint,  inasmuch  as  the  projected  ora- 
torio was  nevr  begun,  wc  may  assume  that  Pastor 
Sclmbring's  reply  did  not  favor  the  possibility  of  a 
libretto  of  St.  Peter  derived  entirely  from  Scripture. 
As  Mendelssohn's  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
subject  should  he  treated  necessarily  possess  great 
interest  in  connection  with  Mr.  Benedict's  work,  we 
extract  the  passage  in  winch  Ids  difficulties  are  ex- 
pn  ed  It  i :  a-  follows : — '  The  question,  therefore, 
is,  and  this  yon  can  decide  fir  better  than  I  can  (be- 
cause you  possess  the  knowledge  in  which  I  am  de- 
ficient, to  iriiide  you),  whether  the  pl.-o  e  that  Peter 
assumes  in  the  Bible,  divested  of  the  dignity  which 
he  enjoys  in  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches,  as 
a  martyr,  or  the  first  Pope,  &c,  &c.4-whether  what 
is  iiid  of  him  in  t'ne  Bible,  is  alone  andin  itself,  suf- 
ficiently important  to  form  the  basis  of  a  symbolical 
oratorio.  For,  according  to  my  feeling,  the  subject 
no  :  not  he  treated  historically,  however  indispensa- 
ble this  was  in  the  case  of  Si.  Pun!  In  historic 
handling,  Christ  must  appear  in  the  earlier  part  of 
St.  1'etei's  career,  and,  when  he  appears,  St.  Peter 
could  not  lay  claim  to  the  chief  interest.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  must  be  symbolical  ;  though  all  the  his- 
torical points  might  probably  be  introduced, — the  be- 
trayal and  repentance,  the  keys  of  heaven  given  him 
by  Christ,  bis  preaching  at  Pentecost — bet  all  this, 
not  in  a  historical,  but  prophetic  light,  if  I  may  so 
express  mvself,  in  close  connection.'  *  s'  * 
'  The  chief  thing,  however,  is  the  first  point,  for  lam 
still  in  the  dark  about  it  ;  in  fact,  about  the  possibility 
of  the  whole  undertaking.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as 
yon  can  on  the  matter.  In  thinking  it  over,  my  first 
idea  was  that  the  subject  must  he  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first,  from  the  moment  of  forsaking  the 
fishermen's  nets  down  to  the  '  Tu  es  Petrus,'  with 
which  it  must  close;  the  second  to  consist  of  the 
feast  of  the  Pentecost  only;  from  the  misery  after 
the  dentli  of  Christ  and  repentance  of  Pe'er,  to  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Wc  have  been  thus 
circumstantial  in  setting  forth  Mendelssohn's  views 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  theme  might  be  treated, 
not  only  on  account  oi  the  interest  always  attached 
to  the  plans  of  so  accomplished  n  master  of  oratorio, 
bat  because  we  :o  -  still  oi  tin-  dark  as  to  that  which 
Mr.  Benedict  has  followed.  At  present,  our  only  in- 
formation regarding  either  the  text  or  the  music,  is 
derived  from  the  vocal  solos  arid  band  paits  r.  ' 
ed  in  London,  yesterday;  and  even  these,  we  under- 
stand, weo:  rn.i  com]  lete  t  trier  thes  i  circumstan- 
ces it  would  he  manifestly  impos  ible  to  furnish  any 
outline  of  the  oratorio,  and  we  can  only  speak  in  the 
most  vague  ami  general  terms  of  its  distribution  and 
style.  As  well  as  can  lie  gathered  from  the  skeleton 
programme  contained  in  the  Festival  seiii-nie.  the 
work  consists  altogether  of  some  fifty-font"  numbers, 
comprising;  besi  les  the  more  ordinary  elements  and 
combinations  peculiar  to  oratorio,  an  orchestral  in- 
terlude suggestive  of  evening  prayer,  followed  by  the 
rising  of  a  storm,  a  dead  march,  a  choral  recitative, 
an  unaccompanied  quartet,  and  choruses,  for  male 
and  female  voices  separately.  Many  of  the  most  ef- 
fective numbers  consist  of  solos  accompanied  by,  or 
interspersed  with,  chorus  —  a  combination  to  which 
Mr.  Benedict  is  very  partial.  liven  a  catalogue  raison- 
ne'e  I  so  lengthy  a  series  of  movements  would  he  be- 
yond i  in  time  and  limits,  besides  being  unfair  to  the 
composer  in  the  present  stage  of  his  work  :  and  wc 
must  therefore  defer  all  analysis.  We  may  observe 
in  general  terms,  however,  that  the  writing  is  in  a 
much  stricter  style  than  any  of  the  composer's  works. 
The  fugal  form  is  freely  employed  in  more  than  one 
of  the  choruses,  and  in  all  the  ideas  are  developed 
with  great  thoroughness  and  elaboration,  asd  with 
every  diversity  of  contrapuntal  treatment.  Although 
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the  composer  appeal  3  to  have  olios:  n  for  his  oratoria 
the  historical,  in  preference  to  the  symbolical  form 
favored  by  Mendelssohn,  and  to  have  relied  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  Scriptural  texts,  the  treatment  is 
less  dramatic  than  might  he  supposed  from  the  known 
predilectious  of  Air.  Benedict.  Nevertheless  there  3 
■a  -[i  ahum,  e:  ample  "!'  tone  painting  in  the  ore       tl    I 

interlude  already  referred  to,  and  tin'  aecompi :nts 

to  the  contralto  recitative  :  '  But  tin-  ship.'  Ail  the 
phases  of  ;i  sea  storm  me  here  suggi  ;ti  d  m  rorms  as 
impressive  as  they  are  artistic  and  up;1"  pi    ite  ; 

not  even  the  composer's   old    master,   VVcher,    

have  depicted  tin'  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  trouble 
of  the  waters,  the  flashing  of  the  lightning,  n  the 
rolling  of  tin:  thu'nder  with  more  vividuc  -  and  vigor, 

than  they  arc  here  represented.     The  nnai upnnied 

quartet  which  ushers  in  the  final  chorus  of  the  first 
pari  is  remarkable  chiefly  Ibi  the  skill  and  inf. 
of  its  modulations  ;  Inn  its  melodic  beauty  is  not  in 
proportion  to  its  harmonic  subtlety,  as  the  i  Ktrcmc 
difficulty  of  the  music  for  unaccompanied  voices  rcn 
tiers  a  cei  ion  loss  ol  toualii  y  in  the  ''cine  of  ihe 
performance  scarcely  avoi  lable.  Chough  the  chorus 
was  absent  yesterday,  the  general  >  ffect  of  -■  n 
the  choral  numbers  could  he  fairly  gathered  from  the 

instrumental  perfo nice  ;  and  among  these  may  i>c 

mentioned  as  specially  impressive  the  opening  chorus, 
'  They  that  go  down  to  the  sou,'  an  excei  ding]  y 
ful  and  captivating  movement,  in  six  eight  timi  ;  tlie 
so-called  '  chorus  of  Benediction  '  commencing  'The 

Lord  I."  a  I  an  1 1 to  thy  feet,'  n  sweel   and    sooth 

andanh  vet  y  ch: ugly  instrui  I 

tivc  so-. in  <  horns,  '  The  deep  iittcreth  ;'  the  i  rand 
final  chorus  of  the  first  part,  'Praise    ye   the    Lord,' 

which  i  ■  ill.'',  eloped  v.  itl pres  ivc  bri  idth  alid 

or ;  '  Mow  an  thou  fallen  ?'  an  i  ■  '  !  pirited 
ami  dramatic  in         i  igbi  time  ;  ami    the   an 

gry  and  not  loss  dramatic  chorus,  '   I'liey   arc    all    re- 
volters,'  with  its  fine  antiphon 
accompaniment.     A  I!  the    olos  and  concei  ted    ■ 
arc  "f    -l.-at  una  o,  aial  SCI  CI  al     of  llicm    arc   I 
ingly  captivating.     There  is  an  i    ceedingly  hrillia'nt 
and  effective  bravura  for  the  sopi  mo  n  ice,  with  rho 
i  u  c  '  ['ho  land  hath  Hi ,  w.-n  ,'  in  v.  Iiich  Mdllc    i  ii  I 
jens  yestci  day  prod u      I  a  ■  i  ;  and  in    f. 

different  style  the  tender,    pie:'.'  air,   '  I 

mourn  as  a  dove,'  let  the  sami  voice 
ing  of  high  praise.      ['or  tho  chief   contralto  there    is 
abundance  of  excellent    recitatives,  in  addition  to    a 
line  air  in  ii  iple  time,  '  <  >  thou  afllieti  I,'  which 
melodiou    as  [|  i-  plaintive  and  e:  vc.    Matlamc 

L'atej  '  was  hcai  .1  to    ■  eat    ad\ 

tei day  in  tins  musi  :       [n  the   absent      '  ;    Mi 

Reeves  from  the  rehearsal,  v m  onli  famili 

in--  lac.  i  i-  voice  is  li!  eh  to  bo    uitcd  in  tl       prit 
pal  tonor  music  of    '■''    Peter :  but  1  er,  at  all 

events,  has  proi  ided  ample  op] 

voice  in  :1a'  an  -.  '  1  am  ila'  voire,'    '  ; ',  lame  of  Ja- 
cob,' and  '  The  Lord  i    vet  • 
of  numerous  rci  itations  and    concerted 
San  tie} .  who  i-  always  in  carnc  I  in  whal  he  atl 
produced  a  great  impression  bv  Id 
baritone  airs,  '  How  great,  0  Lord,'    '  Now    know  I. 
'  Tl  ough  all   men  shall   ho  ■      adi    .'   '  O    that    m 
head,' '  Rem  an  e',  0  Lord,"  I  end        a  ']     . 

an  I  the    Olo,  with  claims,  '  As  thy  soul  lie-.'    iml i 

the  bai "  voice  ha    lie  a    :  .■,  .a!l_,  favored  by    Mr. 

l  It      diet.' 
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The  scron  1  annual  meeting  til  tl  S  i  al  Musi- 
cal <  longn  is  '  :  away  M  1  At 
the  busim  ss  session  ,  tin  reports 
el    tl  a  Set  rotary  ami   Treasun  r    wi  re         I,  and    the 

si la.      '  i  mm;::;    ;   were  appointed 
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results  will  follow  just.  :is  suroly  as  harvests  follow  seed- 
sowing.  I i<5  proposed  that  n  committee  of  tlir.-c  bo 
appointed  lo  organize  musical  institutes,  the  chairman 
of  such  committee  to  report  at  each  annual  meeting, 
stnl inj^  the  number  of  institutes  held  during  tlio  year, 
the  increase  of  the  work  over  the  preceding  year,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  liccn  led  by  tiie  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  institutes,  or  <>('  the  backers  conducting 
them,  to  lead  the  music  oflhe  church  or  the  Sunday 
school,  and  any  other  items  oi  interest. 

Mr.  Seward  closed  l>v  moving  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  at'  ih  ree,  one  from  Boston,  one  from  New 
York  anil  one  from  Chicago,  to  promote  ami  sustain 
musical  institutes  on  behalf  of  the  congress,  as  roc- 
commended  in  Ins  paper.  Dr.  Wentworth  doubted 
the  feasibility  of  this  enterprise,  for  who  would  pay 
the  teachers  ?  He  recommended  a  bureau  of  corres- 
pondence in  New  York  or  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  communication  between  such  communi- 
ties as  desire  musical  instruction,  ami  such  tenchei  s  as 
desire  employment.  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  O'Neil,  Mr. 
Tourje'e.  Mr.  Emery  and  others  shared  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  motion  was  finally  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  consisting  of  Mr.  Sjward,  Mr.  Emery, 
and  Dr.  Wentworth. 

Professor  S.  D.  Tillman  of  New  York  rend  two 
papers,  one  explaining  ati  improvement,  in  the  sol- 
feggio, and  another  upon  a  new  musical  notation. 
The  later  was  lately  read  before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation at  Troy. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  Wentworth  presided, 
and  Carlyle  Petersilea  of  Boston  read,  a  paper  on 
"Reform  in  the  Method  of  Teaching  the  Pianoforte." 
lie  deprecated  the  want  of  systematic  arrangement,  of 
accuracy,  and  of  order  in  our  piano-forte  instruction 
hooks.  The  contrast  between  a  mechanical  finger- 
stroke  and  the  melodious  touch  is  not  even  hinted  at, 
and  yet  it  is  the  most  important  matter  in  the  whole 
course,  of  instruction.  The  mechanical  touch  is 
simple  ;  the  melodious  touch  complex.  The  former, 
therefore  is  naturally  and  absolutely  suitable  to  the 
beginner,  while  the  latter  ought  to  be  taught  at  a 
mote  advanced  period  of  time.  It  is  hence  injudicious 
to  awaken  a  feeling  for  melodic  expression  too  early, 
by  selecting  such  pieces  for  study  as  require  expres- 
sion. Artificial  means  which  prevent  faults  and 
insure  certain  success  should  not  be  despised.  The 
hand-test  is  one  of  them— the  metronome  another 
Another  great  error  seriously  interfering  with  a  good 
mechanism  is  the  neglect  of  the  memory.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  without  the  power  of  retaining  musical 
ideas,  a  correct  conception  of  the  whole  piece,  and,  of 
course,  a  correct  performance,  is  impossible.  In 
teaching,  never  expect  too  much  of  a  beginner.  Do 
not  crowd  different  things  together.  Everything  must 
be  simple,  perfectly  understood  and  done,  before  an- 
other step  can  be  made.  There  is  no  need  of  per- 
plexing a  child  with  the  name  of  every  note,  and 
even  different  clefs.  Everything  is  to  be  learned,  but 
only  at  a  time  when  it  is  wanted. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Peteisilea  was  asked 
to  give  an  example  of  his  method,  and  responded  by 
playing  Liszt's  concert  paraphrase  of  Mendelssohn's 
wedding  march  and  fairy-dance,  which  was  received 
with  applause. 

In  the  evening,  John  O'Neil  of '  Boston  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Voice  Considered  as  the  Organ  of  Ks- 
thetical  Feeling  in  Art."  The  speaker  aptly  com- 
pared the  human  voice  lo  an  organ  which  perpetually 
shifts  its  sounding  board,  ami  adjusts  itself  to  the 
true  position  and  proper  degree  of  tension  for  even- 
note  in  the  scale.  And  here  we  lind  a  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  musical  scale  afforded  by  no  other 
instrument,  and  based  on  the  nature  and  operation  cf 
the  passions.  All  profound  emotions  of  the  heart 
tend  to  the  exclusion  of  objective  imagery  and  are 
subjectively  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  them- 
selves, while  the  passions  of  joy  and  pleasure  abound 
m  all  the  outward  illustrations  which  nature  and  the 
intellect  afford.  Hence  the  brilliant  high  notes  of 
the  vocal  scale  sound  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  the 
seat  of  fancy  and  thought,  while  the  grave,  deep 
notes,  excluded  as  it  were  from  the  diverting  influ- 
ence of  fancy,  are  directed  downward  by  this  intelli- 
gent organ  to  seek  their  natural  dwelling  in  the 
breast,  tie-  seat  of  the  heart  and  the  passions.  Hire, 
then,  we  perceive  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
use  and  import  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
series  of  notes  in  the  musical  scale,  and  this  is  the 
first  step  to  the  understanding  of  the  voice  as  the 
organ  of  feeling.  It  is  very  important  to  comprehend 
the  effects  of  passion  on  the  human  body  and  the 
human  voice,  if  we  would  acquire  the  power  of  giving 
vocal  expression  to  cesthetica!  feeling. 

Third  Day,  September  I. 
r.vrEr.s  r.T  S.  A.  Emehv,  John  P.  Morgan',  a\d 
Others — Resolutions  and  Officers. 
The  Musical  Congress  at  Steinway  Hall  opened  its 


last  day's  session  yesterday  morning  with  about  forty 
ladies  ami  gentlemen  in  attendance.  ( '  C.  ( Son  verse 
of  New  York  presided,  and  it.  W.  Huston*  read  an 
interesting  paper  written  by  Geo.  F.  Rootof  Chicago 
on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of 
Music."  Geo  W.  Hasehvood  of  Providence,  H.  T., 
sang  "In  Native  Worth,"  from  The  Creation,  with 
piano  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Petcrsilca.  S.  A. 
Emery  of  Boston  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The 
popular  taste,  of  America."  Tie-  subject,  said  he, 
assumes  at  once  a  paramount  importance  when  we 
justly  estimate  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
power  of  music,  and  remember  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  the  popular  taste  with  all  departments  of 
musical  composition  and  performance.  Regarded  as 
a  people,  Americans  must  lie  considered  musical, 
talented,  in  fact,  judging  by  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. Rut  now  arises  an  important  question.  As 
suming  to  be  true  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  musical, 
we  must  candidly  ask  ourselves  if  our  music  be  of  the 
best  school,  so  that  it  shall  exert  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  true  music,  refining  and  elevating  us.  For 
the  shame  I  feel  I  could  wish  this  question  to  remain 
unanswered.  America,  that  in  all  things  else  re- 
quiring profound  learning,  indomitable  enterprise 
and  consummate  skill,  equals  the  world,  hading  ih 
trut'i,  is  yet  behind  all  the  great  nations  uf  the  earth, 
save  one,  in  the  Divine  Art 

It  would  he  humiliating  to  rehearse  the  facts — how 
songs  possessing  absolutely  no  intrinsic  merit  have 
reached  a  sale  of  many  thousands  of  copies  ;  how 
meaningless  combinations  of  notes  have  proved 
almost  fortunes  to  their  owners ;  bow  illustrated 
title  pages  of  "  Songs  and  Dances"  have  filled  the 
pockets  of  men  whose  only  music  was  the  ring  of  a 
dollar.  We  all  know  that  popular  music  is  trash. 
"  Old  Hundred  "  is  popular,  to  be  sure,  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  its  solemn  goodness,  so  strong  and  pure 
and  steadfast,  will  never  cease  to  make  men  better. 
So,  too.  though  in  different  ways,  are  "  Home.  Sweet 
Home,"  "  America,"  and  scores  of  other  such  pro- 
ductions truly  popular.  Rut  what  is  known  as 
"popular  music  "  includes  none  of  these.  It  is  even 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  music,  and  yet  it  must  be 
accepted  as  the  taste  of  the  mass  of  American  people, 
for  it  finds  a  readier  and  larger  sale  than  all  the  rest 
united.  It  is  a  national  disgrace,  and  the  sooner  we 
regard  it  in  its  true  light,  the  sooner  we  may  hope  to 
have  it  remedied, 

,Iohn  P  Morgan,  organist  of  Trinity  Church,  was 
then  introcaiced,  and  read  a  paper  on  "  The.  Study  of 
the  Theory  of  Music  in  its  legitimate  Relations  to 
General  Education."  What  question  is  there,  ho 
asked,  that  our  choirs  should  learn,  intellectually  as 
well  as  instinctively,  to  refer  the  tones  they  sing  to 
their  harmonies  and  to  follow  intelligently  the  leading 
of  ail  the  voices  or  parts?  The  idea  is  a  false  one 
that  a  great  amount  of  time  is  needed  for  this  study. 
We  arc  convinced  that  twenty  minutes  in  each  week's 
rehearsal  of  two  hours' duration,  if  devoted  properly 
to  this  purpose,  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
very  great  good,  no  dependence  being  placed  upon 
study  outside  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the  singers  would 
benefit  by  the  rest  afforded  to  the  voices.  Look  at 
the  sad  results  of  the  mechanical,  unmusical  method 
of  conducting  the  exercise  of  a  choir,  as  they  mav  be 
seen  in  the  fate  of  our  used  up  choir  boys.  Under 
the  present  system,  even  its  best  application,  a  boy 
enters  the  choir,  perhaps  as  a  soprano,  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  The  choir-master  is  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  as  he  has  been  led  to 
view  it  by  the  universal  practice  of  choir-masters. 
The  boy  learns  to  read  music,  that  is,  to  read  his  part 
lie  hears  good  music,  and,  having  a  musical  soul, 
learns  to  love  it,  he  knows  not  why.  Had  be  any 
opportunity  of  learning  the  laws  of  composition,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  compare  one  work  with  another,  and  un- 
derstand the  details  of  each,  even  if  his  knowledge 
during  his  courso  as  a  choirboy  should  extend  no 
further  than  harmony,  simple  counterpoint,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  simplest  modulatory  forms,  be  would 
have  learned  something  of  music  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  bis  life  would  have  afforded  him  an  intellec- 
tual ami  11.4  a  mere  sensuous  enjoyment.  We  are  in 
favor,  of  course,  of  the  introduction  of  music  as  a 
branch  of  study  into  our  schools.  Our  children 
should  learn  musical  notation  as  they  learn  to  read 
letter  press.  But  is  this  learning  music?  No  more 
than  learning  to  read  letter-press  is  becoming  well-in- 
formed in  literature  ;  it  is  only  acquiring  the  moans 
by  which  one  may  begin  to  study  music.  We  are 
convinced  that  to  rescue  the  mass  of  young  people 
who  innocently  suppose  that  they  are  studying  music 
from  ti.e  slavery  to  mere  mechanical  labor  under 
which  they  are  suffering  is  the  great  work  to  be  done 
now.  Let  the  study  of  the  principles  of  -composition 
lie  once  generally  introduced  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  choir  practice,  and  let  our  young  people,  who 
suppose  they  are  studying  music,  actually  begin  to  do 


so,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the,  introduction  of 
the  -in  lv  of  musical  philosophy  as  a  profound  s  donee 
int.,  our  colleges  '.'.ill  be  a  matter  of  course,  and  a 
man  with  defective  musical  organization  will  bo  con- 
sidered  among  the  lear I   equally  unfortunate,  at, 

least,  with  one  having  no  natural  perception  of  mathe- 
matical relations  or  logical  sequences. 

Mr.  Stephenson  proposed,  and  the  Congress  adop- 
ted, some  modifications  of  the  Constitution,  fixing  the 
nte  of  life  membership  at  S10,  making  women  eligi- 
ble  as  delegates  to  the  Congress,  and  allowing  any 
choral  society  to  join  the  Congress  upon  payment  of 
one  or  more  dollars,  and  to  scud  lo  the  annual  con- 
vention a  number  oi'  deli  gates  equal  to  the  number  of 
dollars  in  its  annual  payment.  A  resolution,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Emery  in  favor  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  promote  musical  institutes,  was 
referred  to  live  Board  of  Managers  The  following 
named  persons  wore  admitted  as  life  members  of  the 
Congress  :  Parcpa  Rosa,  ('  Louise  Kellogg,  Christine 
Xil-on,  Adcliua  Patti,  Anna  Mehlig.  John  Stephen- 
son, M.  linger,  E.  Tourje'c,  T.  F.  Seward,  G.  W. 
Pottit,  ('.  Petcrsilea,  J  G  Pirnett.J.  P.  Morgan.  W. 
Lee  Batterson,  J.  O'Neill,  C.  C.  Converse,  II  C. 
Watson,  and  C.J.  Stocckcl.  At  li!  1-2  o'clock  the 
Congress  adjourned  to  attend,  by  invitation,  an  organ 
concert  at  St.  George's  Church.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Mor- 
gan and  Mr.  Charles  R  Schuyler  were  the  organists 
and  Mrs.  Watson  and  Miss  Powell  the  vocalists.  Mr 
Morgan  played  Handel's  "  Harmonious  Blacksmith" 
the  overture"  to  Rossini's  "  William  Tell,"  Benedict's 
"  By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves"  and  his  own  arragement 
of  "God  Save  the  King."  Mr  Schuyler  played  the 
"  Toccata  and  Fugue  "  No.  2,  Vol.  3.  of  Bach  and 
Dudley  Buck's  organ  arrangement  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  Mrs.  Watson  sang  the  Ave 
Maria  of  Gounod  and  Miss  Powell  the  Ave  Maria  of 
Kiicken. 

In  the  afternoon  E.  Tourje'c  presided,  and  the  Rev. 
E.  Wentworth,  D.  D  ,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  read  a 
long  and  interesting  paper  on  "  Congregational  Sing- 
ing— Its  Advantages,  aud  its  Difficulties."  After 
some  remarks  on  the  church  music  of  Germ:  ny,  by  J. 
P.  Morgan,  a  useful  paper  was  read  by  .1  ,H,  Cornell 
of  New  York,  on  "  Appropriate  Music  for  the  Church 
Service."  Another  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the 
average  church  music  of  the  present  day  was  soundly 
berated,  and  its  publishers  and  composers  were  alike 
set  down  as  "  mercenary  individuals." 

The  following  officers  of  the  Congress  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President— William  Mason.  New  York. 
Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary — Eben 
Tourje'e,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer — H.  K.  Oliver,  Salem,  Mass. 
Vice  Presidents— J.  II,   Cornell,  Dr.   R.  Ogden 
Doremus, — in  short,  "all  the  world   and   the  rest  of 
mankind  " 

Directors — John  P.  Morgan,  John  Stephenson, 
fail  Bergman,  Geo.  F.  Bristow,  Thco,  Thomas, 
Henry  C.  Watson,  Jas.  Pech,  Mus.  Doe,  Otto 
Singer,  Theo.  F.  Seward,  Charles  W.  Harris,  Chas. 
C.  Converse.  R.  J.  Johnson,  New  Yoik;  John  K. 
Paine.  P.  S  Gilmore,  S.  A.  Emmy,  Luther  11.  Hol- 
den,  Carl  Zerrahn,  Boston  ;  Charles  Jarvis,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Hans  Balatka,  Chicago  ;  J.  J.  Barnett,  Mus. 
Hoc,  New  Haven. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  included  a  song  hy 
Miss  Nettie  Sterling,  and  papers  by  Prof.  G.J.  Sy- 
beckel  of  Yale  College  on  "  Dramatic  Poetry  "  and 
C.  C.  Converse  of  New  Vork  on  "  The  Moral  Influ- 
ence of  Music." 


8foig]}fs  journal  of  Shsif. 

BOSTON,  SEPT.  lO,  1870. 
The  Coming  Season  in  Boston. 

We  have  promise  of  a  great  abundance  of  good 
music  from  the  first  week  in  October  until  June.  Our 
homc  organizations,  choral,  orchestra!,  and  those  for 
chamber  music,  are  laying  their  plans  and  making 
ready  to  begin.  Doubtless,  too,  the  number  of  class- 
ical Pianoforte  Concerts,  by  individual  artists,  of 
whom  we  have  so  many  of  a  high  grade,  will  be  even 
larger  than  last  winter.  And  artjsts  from  abroad, 
NilssTii  especially,  will  come  to  bring  us  new  sensa- 
tions,— perhaps  .something  better. 

The  Prelude  to  our  season  will  be  furnished  from 
New  York,  and  doubtless  will  be  stimulating  and  in- 
structive for  our  own  musicians  in  the  solid  Acts  to 
follow.  Pleased  with  his  brilliant  "raids"  on  Bos- 
ton last  year,  both  before  and  after  our  own  concerts, 


BOSTON    SATURDAY,   SEPT.    1  0,    187  0. 


ill 


Theodore  Thomas,  wish  li is  model  orchestra,  an- 
nounces himself  again  in  greater  f.irrc.  With  orches- 
tra increased  to  nearly  sixty  instruments,  ami  with 
Miss  Anna  Mkhlig  for  pianist,  lie  will  give  ten 
"  Symphony  ami  Popular  Concerts,"  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  During  the  first  half  of  October,  begin- 
ning on  Tuesday  evening,  the  4th,  and  following  it 
np  night  by  night,  besides  Saturday  afternoon,  until 
Monda}-  evening,  the  10th  ;  then  three  more  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  on  the 
ltlli  and  15th.  The  programmes  are  mainly  of  tie- 
same  mixed  character  as  before,  but  with  a  somewhat 
larger  porlion  of  the  field  allotted  to  the  classical  ele- 
ment,— to  Beethoven  especially,  in  recognition  id' the 
centennial  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Borrowing  a 
hint  from  the  plans  of  the  "  Harvard  Concerts,  which 
we  announced  early  in  the  summer,  Mr.  Thomas  will 
devote  one  id  his  evenings  and  one  of  his  Satnrdai 
afternoons  to  works  of  Beethoven,— naturally  enough 
anticipating  in  a  great  degree  our  own  Beethoven 
programmes  ;  hut  there  can  he  no  harm  in  double  op 
portunities  of  listening  to  these  noble  works  For 
instance,  the  "  Eroica  "  and  8th  Symphonies,  the  tth 
and  5th  Pianoforte  Concertos,  the  Choral  Fantasia, 
the  Overtures  to  "  Egmont,"  "Coriolan,"  and  "  !..■-. 
noic  "  (No.  .•!),  are  set  down  for  both  orchestras.  Mr. 
Thomas  will  also  give  id"  Beethoven  :  tin'  Pastoral 
Symphony  ;  portions  of  the.  Septet  (with  nil  the 
strings);  Andante  and  Variations  from  a  stringi  1 
Quartet,  op.  is  :  the  "  Kreulzcr"  Sonata  for  pian  i 
and  violin  ;  and  the  Overture  to  "King  Stephen  " 

Other  tdassieal  wanks  in  the  Thomas    programmes 
are:   of  Bach  :  Concerto  for  ."    violins,   3   violas,   ■" 
'cellos  and  Contra  Bass  (first  time).     Gluck:   Ballet 
music  from  "  Paris  et  Hclene."   Mozart     Piano  Con- 
certo in  D  minor;  Overture  to  "  Magic  Flute."  Web 
er  :  Overtures  to  "Euryanlhe,"  "Frcyschiitz"  ;  Con 
certstiick  lor  piano.  Schubert     Andante  and  S 
from  Symphony  in  C;   Ent'racto  from  "Bosamundc" 
(new);    "  Rcitermnrsch."     Mendelssohn:    Overture 
to  "  Buy  Bias."  Schumann  :  Piano  <  loncerto  ,  <  tvet 
lure  to  "  Genoveva."  Spohr      part    of  the  "  Weihe 
dm-    Tone"    Symphony.      Iiossini :    Overtures    to 
"  Tell  "  and    "  Siege   of  Corinth."     Feid.    I! 
Piano  Concerto  in  F-sbnrp  minov   (new).     Henselt : 
Piano  Concerto  in  I?  minor. 

There  will  be  such  familiar  light  Overtures  as  ; 
Nicolai's  "  Merry  Wives,"  Hcrold's  "Zampa,"  Sep 
pc's  "  Poet  and  Peasant,"  Flolow's  "  Strndl  da  ;"  nil  I 

other  Overtures  quite  new  to  us,  as  ;  "  Mignon  "  by 
A.  Thomas,  "  Medea"  by  Bargiel,  "Semiramis", 
by  Catel  (whether  the  old  Professor  in  the  French 
Conservatoire  '.\  e  at  c  nol   infoi  med 

The  Liszt- Wagner  elemeni  i>  to  ms  ail  i  i  unre- 
sponsive ears  again,  this  time  with  more  and  In  i  i 
siego  batteries  I  if  Liszt,  we  are  to  h  ivc  "  Die 
Idealo,"  a  Symphonic  poem  ;  the  "Mephisto  VY'sil 
an  episode  from  Lennu's  Faust;  "  Grctchen,"  a  char 
acter  portrait  from  the  Fansi  Sympbt)ny;  and  two 
Piano  Concertos.  Of  Wagner:  Vorspiel  to  "  Lo 
hengrin  ;"  "  A  Fa  est  t  Iverturc  ;"  Overture  to  'Fly- 
ing  Dutchman,"  and    to    "  Kienzi."     Of    Bcrlii 

March  ol  Pilgrims  in  his  '•  Harold  "  Symphonv. 

With  these  exceptions,  there  would  seem  to  !>.'  !  •  - 
of  the  positively  noisy  clemon!  than  before;  note 
worthy  is  it,  that  the  name  of  Meyerbeer  is  tittcrh 
withdrawn;  be  lignres  neither  by  "  torchligbt"  nor 
by  Parisian  Grand  <  Ipera  gas  daylight.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  dear  little  p  tnissimis,  the  "  Tiiuisn- 
erei's,"  &c.,  will  win  young  sentimental  hearts  not 
the  less  surely,  though  unheralded  by   such    ol  • 

orons  thunder.  I  If  the  Snails  Waltzes,  Polkas,  and 
the  like,  there  is  liberal  promise;  and  of  course, 
with  such  an  orchestra  of  virtuosos,  there  will  he  i  i 
lack  of  solos*  (for  trombone,  'cello,  oboe,  French 
ho:  n,  [lute,  Sec.,)  to  plea  the  lovci  of  such  fen  5  ol 
skill,  [n  precision,  (ineness,  brilliancy,  and  gen- 
eral good  style  of  p  rformancc,  the  Thomas  Orches 
tra  w ill  no  doubt  ne ire  than  hold  its   reputation 


Next  in  oriler  of  time  comes  the  opening  of  the 
SvMriteiNv  Concerts  (Harvard  Musical  Associn 
tion),  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Nov  •*',  —  /•  a  in  number, 
to  be  continued  once  a  fortnight,  regularly,  (with  two 
exceptions),  ending  March  23,  1871.  Pains  arc  ta- 
ken to  make  the  orchestra  as  much  better  as  possibli  , 
both  by  more  careful  selection  and  by  more  rehears- 
als. This  involving  now  expense,  the  subscription 
pii.-e  nf  season  tickets  has  been  placed  at  ten  dollars. 

We  have  already  mentioned  tint  tin >f  the  '  '-ease  is 

will  be  devoted  to  tie-  recognition  of  tie'  Centex 
niat.  Year  of  Beethoven  namely,  the  opening 
(Nov  3),  the  fourth  (Dec  15,— just  before  the  birth- 
day, 17th),  and  the  closing  Concert  (March  23).  On 

each  of  these asi.  n  ■  mi''  of  his  great  Syniph  oiks 

will  he  given  ;  I"  sides  which  the  Beethoven  offerings 
will  include  the  Dedication  Overture  fop  124),  the 
Overtures  to  "  Egmont,"  "<  oriolanus,"  and,  for  an 
instructive  novelty,  all  thefom  Overtures  which  he 
composed  for  Fidclio  (or  Lconore)  in  four  successive 

concerts,  the  great  Mo.  3  t nc    in    I ! 

week  ;  also  the  two  greatest  nf  the  piano  '  in  'crtos, 
No  4,  iii  i  i,  and  No.  5,  in  K  lint,  and  |  first  tie, 
neinv  rears)  tin'  Fantasia  lor  Piano,  Orchestra  an.! 
Chora  As  this  ehoi  us  contains  the  first  hint  of  the 
Minth  Symphony,  it  maj  be  expected  that  tie-  Man 
del    and   Haydn     Society    will    perform    thai    great 

work,  for  their  sha I   the  Beethoven    week,  on    the 

Saturday  or  Sunday  ci  ening  following  .  and,  to 
make  the  Festival  completi  ,  that  nil  our  cl  al  So- 
cieties and  t  Hubs, — tie'  Quintetl  :  Club,   h    I    itemnnn 

',1 let,  as  wi  II  a-  -.".  oral  of  our   lea  ling    pian 

n  ill  ei  : :  lethoven  i  li  nee: ',  ■<•  - 

day    "!■  evening  thai  a  ■  ' 

Tie-   S\  iir-;:. i  lies    he-    iv      tven   ''"'a'   rts    be 
and  after  the  birthday  com  ei :  wall   r  iprcs  ml  B  :etho 
ven's  grc  it  predece*  ■  >i  s  ami  fol      ■.        in  thai 

tin  ir  histoi  ical  order.     Thu  •  for  tie'    ■ tl    i  oni  ei  t, 

I  !a\  .la  in  C  i  rst  tim         foi    the   third,    Mo 

/.art  in  ( '  i  "  Jupiter ;")   then    Beethoven    eJo    7    in 

ter  whii  h  Si  bubet  t  |  the    a.  •  C 

and  also,  later,  if  tie-  parts  an  ivc  in   time,  ani 
( ',  a: ; :.-  .J  Grand-  Du 

1  to,  which  i-  so  symphonic  in   ideas  and  plan      d 
delssohn,  Schumann,  ami   t  lade  (a  new 
in    \  m 

( tiles'  el:  '     '       many  for   the    to   I    una 

c  been  ma  le  from  the  orchestral  woH 
(  Muck,  l  Ihci  ubini,   M  ai  l<  Issohn,    Weber,    Scl 
Schumann    I  ■    le,  Xi         Liszt,  Wagt      ,Xi 

■m.  X'-.  ;—  I,  .en   I  lonce  i  ■-    an  i    So 
lo     iy  Bach,  ^  ilir,   Moscl    I       Chopin, 

besi  I.  -  some  \  ocal   pa"  es.      li  v* .  add    be    p: 
as  vet  to  enter  into  more  ]  The  Orchestra 

will  he,  :,-  !i  fore,    and      the    dii       ...  i  ...    Mi      C.\m 

iiaiin,  with  Mr.  B.  1         .    i  - 
tin. — The  time  for  the  sal  ■  of  sc  ison    tick   ts  (not  h 
t'.  ire  the  middle  of  October)  will  be  dnh    announced 


The  Swi  dish     ■  ■'   tintSTixi    \i  i  ■    ■  -s .  !.■  i 

- ■  -:.n  that  In-  i  iscn  .  a  !    trope    incc  the  Lind,  tl     . 

■  ,  and  now  in    the   asc<  i.l  int,  v,  ill    -M.  .a   In    in    thb 
country       I  [cr  con    :rt  troupe,    i     i'     i        by  Maui  ice 
Si  rakosi  li ,  inclu  les  Vicnxtemps ,  the  famous  \ 
i-t  ;  Mi--  A  ana  I    try,  our  11"  ston  contralto,  n  bo  has 
sung  far  a   \  ear  or   tw  o  past   ■■'■  itb    much 

opet  a     m    lei    OpO  ;       I'd       I  '  in:     ■  ■    ;      a    i I     : 

Vcrgci   lo   i:  i  a    ;  aii  1  well-known  Bi  igw  ili  for 
who    has  been  losing   neitlict   flesh  noi   voice      Th   i 
i'n-t  Boston  concerts  will  be  given  mil.1   Music   11. ill 
na  the  L'l  st,  22  I  and  25th  of  0 

It  is  understood  that  the  [Iandst,  vnd  Hatdn 
Soc iety  are  making  arrangements  to  give  three o 
Oratorios  with  Mile.  Nii.sson  in  November,  nl  tit 
Thanksgiving  time.  11'.'/.//  0  atorios,  it  is  not.  yet 
d.a  el  d,  though  there  can  be  litt!  lotibt  that  .na  inn 
them  wnl  be  "Elijah"  ni  I  "Judas  Maccabreus." — Of 
i! Id   soci  ; .'   v.  d,   give   the   "M      i  ib"   and 


sometliing  else  at  Christmas  lime  ;  and  then  they  will 
be  preparing  for  their  great  Tricnnal  Festival,  which 
comes  round  next  May.  What  noble  new  tasks  this 
involves,  we  have  not.  learned.  The  government  /an/ 
set  their  hearts  strongly  upon  "  Israel  in  Egypt  ;  " 
which  resolution,  we  oust,  will  remain  firm,  so  that 
at  last  we  may  bear  th"  whole  of  this  great  oratorio 
worthily  presented.  With  all  this  extra  work,  we 
suppose  we  mast  he  resigned  to  the  postponement  of 

the  noblest  plan  of  all,  the  bringing  out  of  Ha  ell's  Si' 
Mallltew  Passion,  foi  still  another  year.  Put  we  would 
ask  if  it.  be  not  practicable,  as  well  as  in  every  way 
desirable,  thai  one  part  of  one  of  the  Festival  concerts 
should  he  devoted  to  a  judicious  series  of  selections 
from  tlm  Passion  music, — say,  just  the  selections  which 
were  sin. led  hot  wint. a-,  ami  which  interested  most  of 
leeply,  to-wit  — the  opening  chorus, 
perhaps;  the  chorus  with  tenor  solo  :  "0  grief,"  and 
"I'll  watch  wit  h  my  dear  Jesu  alway  ;  "  the  thunder 
ami  ligl  ining  choru  .  and  .  all  mi  ans  the  conclu- 
ding chorus ;  bj  all  means,  also,  several  of  the  tin- 
.'■'■.    b  autifnl    Chorales; — these,  interspersed 

Willi    tWO   "I    tlirCO   Of    the   line   solo    Airs,   ami    scenes    of 

rfully    expressive    Recitative.     Think    of    it, 
bretbi 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club;  the  I/istemann 

a1  .  :  .  .  to  ;   the  pianists      Perabo,    Leonhard,   1.  mg  , 

(who  is  on  hi    wa\  home),  Parker,  Mis.  Mchlig  ton, 

i  mbt,     will  all  he  giving  concerts   singly  or  in 

combin  ition  ;   and   the    Vo    d   <  Hubs  (  Parker's,   '  le  -i- 

lia.  i  Irpb  n- !    will  be  le-  n  d  lo-  n       Hi'    ma:  her  their 

UOr  tllOSC  Ol    the    operatic    I  aid    ,     arc     '.   't    Slltii- 

■' .  mature  to  he  announced 


Death  oi    rni     Manager    of     i  he    Ckvsta  t. 

Palace.     Not  n  few  musii  al    Amct  icans,  who   hai  e 

hen  in  London,  bavo  pleasnnl    recollections   of  Mr. 

I>owdcy      The  0    '■<'■.  of  Aug,    27    jusl    received, 

:  intelligeni  •■ 

;     a-  r  Ol    '!'■■    '  a  '  I'-ri     ami     ncci- 
I,        ,      tenth  of  M         i  .  ..  ...  .      II,..     well  I  a.  an    in. I.  I  a 

.  .a   tile  Crystal  I'  ■  '.■■■,    an .1    treasurer  nt  the    Sncrec] 

It  on,,  nic   - r\       II  ■  fell  inn.  tl,..  \.  itei    toaii    the    a...  li    .a 

the  river  steamers,    near  Greenwich,    yestcrda)    nfter- 

ijuickly  extricated   bv     rnspertor 

i;  ...a,-   of  tlie  'I  oli  iken  I  i  the  shore,  lit.  »  i  i 

an.  ■    ti   ',.  .0,0  ,,,  [J,   .  .,;;  j,  .-.es   restor  ttivefl  wel  ■  nriplieil. 


We  lind  this  in  tl.  '•  I  Tl    '<'•  : 

'  eteh    i  :    Michael     Kcllj  ,     ivho    knew   M    snrl 

•     ,  a      '■......   a      tliilt 

o  .  ..    na ....  o  ,.._.  i '    ,,f-  /.a  ,,    ,,,,.,,..  ,    |,u'  lished  in  las  latter 

■  . .    .  ■  '.    I  n.     this  con        .     a      ...  it  ■     us. 

i  .  ....  n.i    .■        well  worth  re:i  line        \    repi  itii     : 

.-  ..  be  i "M  '■  I   in   the  ftlitx- 

,.■.,     II. 


\V  i  n   "v.  1 1  s      A  i  nidenl  a  rid  s   fi  om    Mn- 

had  the  last    petf  inn  nice    of 

\     a-n   '.;  ol    1  '  .:•   a    I  'I  ".         dia    <    iiristUS   lias   laid 

to  join  i  !.  .  !    mi       ten  iew   with    the 

king  to  beg  to  be  i  I  i    la-  long   hair,  so 

...     the  '.'■  a         n     I .',  i  r    be  anaal     he  able  10  re- 
-  aa    It  is  pari       The  request  was    granted." The 

; ,:  a ....  of    '•  vo  r,  also   is  in  a  light-hoi   ■■   rcgi- 

itlSII  ad    ol'    till     inir    of     'd.l  IcllUS,   he     Inn  V     i,.o, 

t  si  ire  ol  'mi  ■  ;', om  Ft enchnii  a,  says  a  Ger- 
man |  apei 

'   .   the       i  aii'.  a'.,  i  the  only  one  with  li  sm  ccss- 

flllly    St''Ut;gleS    icooll-t     !',<■     dcpic-snai      pi-i    II ]      |jv 

war,  ^-^- 1  a  i  -  ■ :  *  ha-  i  losed  mosl  of  the  others,  is  [he  Fi  ml 
a  ii  Wilbclmssa'  I:  isi  he  T  •<■■'■■■  c  Uid  this  floui  isbes 
k\  reason  of  the  traitor  Offenbach's  "  Kakatla'' — 
thai  i  tffenbach  who  has  rcnounci  I  in  coan  v  and 
w:  irten  a  "  Hymn  to  th"  I  in  roi  "  .And  patriotic 
■    Ian:  ! 

.a..  to  the  war  in  Germany,  T)t  riillei  has  been 
unable  to  conduct  the  rehearsals  of  la,  cantata  for 
tin-  Bit  an  iglifltn  Fcsth  al    niul    ilea    bai  8    in    i  onse- 

i  ■      .  I.,  r  ,,  taken  by  Sir  Michael  <  losta. 

The  am  iten  ted    ill  tho   Beethoven 

val    w'lic'i  are  to  bo  given   in  '  iermany   m  <•■  be  ■  la  1 
o  1  am  th   i  the  wai   will  not  pi    rent  the       .     i  aian- 
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pes  from  taking  place  ul    the    various   cities   recently 
specified,  namely,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Bonn. 

Wo  hear  from  Vienna  of  the  death  of  Gustav  Vogt, 
well  known  us  an  oboe  player,  at  ninety  years  of  ago. 
Ho  was  a  bandsman  in  the  Imperial  Guard  at  the 
battle  of  Austcrlitz. 

We  translate  from  Le  Menestrcl,  July  31. — At  a 
concert  in  the  Champs-Elysccs,  ,M.  Besselievre  an- 
ticipates events  ;  ho  has  performed,  alternately  with 
the  Marseillaise,  a  triumphal  march  entitled:  En- 
Ik',  it  Berlin. 

—  Here  is  the  patriotic  programme  every  evening 
of  the  Alcazar  d'ete"  in  the  Champs  Elys<?es  :  "La- 
Marseillaise,''  "Le  Rhin  Allcmand,"  "  Les  Giron- 
dins,"  "I.i'  Revoil  du  Lion,"  ''Lis  Prussiens,"  "  A 
nous  le  Rhin,"  "  La  Franpaise,"  "  Nos  Ennemis," 
"  Lc  Bataillon  de  la  Moselle,"  "  A  la  Frontidre," 
"  Vivo  la  France,"  ami  "  La  Garde  Mobile."  Need- 
less to  say  that^ill  these  French  songs  are  received 
with  acclamation  every  night,  though  drowned  in 
floods  of  German  beer  ! 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  past  musical  season  in 
Paris  more  than  three  hundred  concerts  were  given, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  Conservatoire,  the  Sunday 
Popular  Concerts,  the   choral  societies,  matinees.  &c. 

Two  Suggestions. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Morning  Post.) 

Tn  an  excellent  article  upon  "  Music  as  a  Means  of 
Culture, "  published  in  the  September  Atlantic,  the 
author.  .Tohn  8.  Dwight,  who  lias  not  vet.  received  all 
tin'  credit  due  him  for  his  unceasing,  intelligent  labor 
in  the  interests  of  music,  touches  upon  several  points 
worthy  of  more  extended  notice  ami  attention  than 
is  possible  in  newspaper  limits.  One  of  his  sugges- 
tions, that  Beethoven  ami  Emerson  dawned  upon  New 
England  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  transcendont- 
alists  were  very  influential  in  the  recognition  of  the 
true  mission  of  music,  not  only  furnishes  data  in  the 
tcsthetic  history  of  the  country,  but  gives  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  to  one  or  two  writers  who  are  pass- 
ed over  in  musical  history,  hut  who  had  a  strong  con- 
temporaneous influence.  We  would  hardly  rank 
Emerson  among  musical  pioneers,  for  his  feeling  to- 
ward it  is  not  active.  lie  appreciates  it  as  he  does 
everything  that  is  beautiful,  and  recognizes  its  utility, 
but  it  is  not  a  necessity  with  him,  and  certainly  lias 
had  very  little  share  in  shaping  his  life  or  works. 
But  he  deserves  this  credit  :  he  put  bis  whole  strength 
iaio  the  task  of  opening  the  gates  to  all  forms  of  lib- 
eral art  and  thought,  and  music  owes  much  of  hor 
freedom  to  his  power.  But  when  we  count  up  the 
names  of  those  who  were  really  active  in  the  cause, 
we-think,  among  the  first,  of  Margaret  Fuller.  She 
had  for  weapons  talents  as  a  writer  and  a  musical 
soul  Her  art  education  was  necessarily  defective, 
as  she  grew  up  in  a  land  where  music  was  known  on- 
ly as  a  part  of  chinch  service,  and  where  it  rarely 
went  above  "  Dundee,"  an  arrangement  from  a  Gre- 
gorian  chant,  or  a  slow  opera  air.  She  had  access  to 
v<  rv  limited  musical  libraries,  and  Bomber,  and  a  few 
authors  of  his  class,  made  up  her  somces  of  informa- 
tion. Rat  sh"  had  so  kindred  a  spirit  that  she  inter- 
preted the  meaning  of  their  lives  and  works  as  no 
American  had  done  before,  and  few  since,  ami  the 
one  paper  on  the  "  Lives  of  the  Great  Composers" 
is  still  suggestive  and  useful.  It.  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  musical  author  to  the 
art  and  to  society,  He  stands  between  the  two  as  a 
priest  between  tlie  ornelc  aid  the  worshippers,  and 
understanding  the  utterance  of  the  o  le  anil  the  igno- 
rance  of  the  other,  brings  tie-  first  into  a  more  intel- 
ii  •il'fi.-  form  and  the  other  into  a  more  intelligent  ap- 
preciation It.  is  a  profession  that  needs  not  only 
special  natural  qualifications,  but  also  a  special  edu- 
cation. Margaret  Fuller  lee]  the  one,  not  the  othei  ; 
but  by  the  force  of  genius  she  worked  herself  into  a 
position  of  both  power  and  usefulness,  and  ought  to 
receive  credit  for  it. 

Another  topic  which  Mr.  Dwight  touches  only  too 
slightly  upon,  ought  to  be  more  frequently  dwelt  up- 
on h\-  (he  critics  of  the  daily  press  who  have  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  a  right  progress  in  musac.  (We 
say  the  daily  press,  for  it  is  only  through  it  that  the 
public  can  be  reached  ;  art  journals  have  too  limited 
a  circle  of  readers.)  And  this  relates  to  the  order  of 
programmes.  If  we  concede  that  music  is  something 
more  than  a  sensuous  expression,  that  it  addresses  it- 
self to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  we  will  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  regard  to  i 
and  harmony  in  the  programme;  Im;  even  fir  the 
ca;^'  sake  it  is  improper  to  open  with  Beethoven's 
septet  and   close  with  a  potpourri  from  "  Stradella." 


This  pretty  little  opera  is  good  enough  in  its  way, 
but  its  pale  pink  fades  when  contrasted  with  the  viv- 
id crimson  of  Beethoven's  me  ic,  There  are  two 
rules  that  are,  however,  strictly  observed  by  concert 
givers ;  one,  that  the  instruments  mu  t  alternate  ;  the 
other,  thai  the  heaviest  music  must  open  or  do  -  the 
performance,  The  spirit  of  the  compositions  is 
very  rarely  taken  into  account  ;  and  if  the.  p  ni 
plays  Chotnn  and  the  vocalist  sings  Schumann,  the 
violiiii-t  will  probably  play  them  a  Shoo  llv  tremolo, 
or  something  as  elevating,  and  is  applauded  by  the 
crowd,  while  the  Schumann  solo  falls  Hat,  and  rea- 
sonably enough,  lor  the  'rain  of  feeling  has  been  di- 
verted, for  shoo-fiy  melodies  are  hardly  tit  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  Schumann  or  his  peers.  But  that  audi- 
ences have  souls,  concert  givers  rarely  consider  ;  they 
like  them  to  have  pockets,  and  to  bring  their  bands 
and  feet  with  them  Their  hearts  and  heads  are  sec- 
ondare considerations  But  ask  a  conductor  why  he 
gives  his  most  important,  perhaps  his  most    delicate 

work  first,  and  he  will   tell  you   that    the  perfor rs 

and  audience  are  more  fresh.  This  is  nonsense.  No 
programme  should  contain  the  element  of  weariness 
to  such  an  extent,  and  we  all  know  we  warm  up  to 
music  as  it  progresses.  No  one  can  listen  or  play 
properly  when  a  crowd  is  coming  in  or  going  out, 
and  this  should  he  remembered  in  making  up  pro- 
grammes. The  great  fault,  however,  is  in  the  slov- 
enly, thoughtless  way  in  which  musicians  try  to  please 
everybody,  and  loading  their  programmes  with  all 
sorts  of  incongruous  selections  ruin  the  whole  effect, 
prevent,  the  appreciation  of  tic-  separate  performan- 
ces, ami  are  at  last  as  successful  in  suiting  every  one 
as  the  man  and  his  son  who  tried  to  manage  their 
donkey  so  as  to  please  the  crowd. 


Br.  Killer's  Nala  and   Bamayanti* 

The  poem,  Nala  and  Damayanti,  is  founded  on  a 
Hindu  poem  of  great  antiquity  —  the  N<da,  which  is 
itself  only  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  Mahabharata. 
The  two  great  epic  poems  of  Ancient  India,  the  Ma- 
habharata, and  the  Raymayana,  bear  something  like 
the  same  relation  to  Hindu  literature,  with  respect  to 
national  importance,  as  the  Iliad  and  the    Odyssey  to 

the  literature  of  Ancient  Gi ce.      The  }[nhaUnmit<i 

is  an  aggregate  of  epic  poems  founded  on  popular 
legends.  Though  impossible  to  fix  the  date,  it.  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  compiler  is  said  tn  have  been 
Vyasa,  who  lived  ahoutSOO  years  before  Homer. 

The  episode  of  Nala  occurs  in  the  Mahabharata  as 
incidental.  A  holy  Brahmin,  to  restore  hope  to  a 
fallen  prince,  ruined  bv  gambling,  relates  to  him  the 
history  of  the  Raja,  Nala,  who,  in  older  times,  had, 
like  him,  lost  everything  at  two  games  at  dice,  and 
nevertheless  had  not  sunk  into  despair.  This  episode 
is  the  subject  of  the  third  of  eighteen  cantos,  or  par- 
vus, of  the  Mahabharata.  King  Bhima  has  a  fair 
daughter.  Damayanti.  Nala  hears  praises  of  Dama- 
yanti,  and  the  Princess  like  praises  of  Nala.  Though 
at  a  distance,  they  fall  desperately  in  love,  and  mirac- 
ulous swans  convey  tidings  of  fondness.  The  king 
desires  to  marry  his  daughter,  there  is  a  competition 
of  princes  for  her  hand,  but.  Damayanti  will  not  ac- 
cept any  one  but  Nala.  Nala  appears  at  last  in  per- 
son, but.  has  a  message  to  deliver  from  the  gods,  who 
have  bound  him  to  declare  to  Damayanti  that  she 
must  choose  one  of  the  immortals.  Fortunately  the 
god  ill  not  insist  The  marriage  takes  place,  and 
Naln  conducts  his  wife  to  the  kingdom  of  Ni.sbadha. 
Misfjrtune  comes.  The  god,  Kali,  jealous  of  Nala, 
induces  him  to  play  at  dice  with  his  brother,  and  Nala 
loses  all — wealth,  chariots,  robes,  kingdom  and  wife. 
Nala  (lies  to  a  wild  forest:  bis  wife  will  not.  forsake 
him,  hut  he  cannot  hear  the  idea  of  dragging  her  into 
his  misfortune.  lie  flies  again  from  her.  Damayanti 
wanders  in  search  of  him  ;  each  encounters  danger 
anl  sufferings,  racked  by  the  thought  of  the  possible 
fate  of  the  beloved  one.  The  constant  lovers,  wife 
and  husband,  at  hist  succeed  in  finding  each  other, 
and,  bv  a  fortunate  occurrence,  Nala  wins  again  his 
treasures  and  his  kingdom,  and  lives  happily  with 
Damayanti, 

The  subject  of  the  dramatic  cantata,  set  to  mnsic 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  Cologne,  is  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 
It  comprises  the  desolation  of  the  princess,  dream- 
ing of  her  unseen  lover  :  the  ceremony,  ordained  by 
King  Bhima,  of  disposing  of  her  hand  by  choice 
among  royal  suitors  :  the  communication  of  the  be- 
hest of  the  gods  to  Nala  ;  Nala's  despair ;  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  competition  at  the  climax  of 
Damaynnti's  anxiety,  only  to  give  his  stern  message  ; 
Damayanti's  refusal  and  choice  :  the  appearance  of 
the  gods,  offering  her  immortality,  and  their  retire- 
ment before  the  unflinching  resolve  of  the  Prim-ess  ; 
the  cantata  concluding  with  the  union  of  Nala  and 
Damayanta.  . 

*To  be  performed  at  ttie  approaching  Birmingham.  Festival. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

At  Ten  o'clock  To-morrow,     i.     Efitoiy.     Lyle.  35 
'■There  are  lilies  in  bloom  in  the  valle*   I     lay 

Where  the  sun  leavesa  golden  trace; 
But,  the  light  my  spirits  and  life  obey 

Ifl  the  sunshine  of  thy  face. 
The  springtime  is  breathing  a  soft  farewell, 

And  summer  its  wealth  will  borrow 
Tli  n   jood  bye  love,  we'll  meet  in  the  dell, 

At  tea  o'clock  to-morrow." 

The   Vivandiere.     Song   and    dance.     3.     A    to 
c  sharp.  Maas.  30 

Suggested  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  Europe. 
'•Viiii  see  I  aai  a  Vivandiere, 

Tin-  pet  of  the  whole  Brigade, 
The  men  salute  me  as  I  pass, 
When  they  are  on  parade.*' 

The  Ball.     5.     G  minor  to  g.  Pervzzi.   in 

Another  of  the  charming  N  ilsson  airs .  Beginning 
with  a  gay  'Tra-la-la,1  in  G  minor,  it  suddenly  chan- 
ges to  E  major  with  a  delightful  effect. 

Swcct  is  the  Dream.   (Guardacbe  Biancn  Luna). 
Duett.     4.     C  to  f.  Campana.  40 

An   improved  adaptation   of  English    words,  in  an 
key,  of  this  beautiful  duett. 

Land  of  the  Swallows.     Duett.     4.     B'>  to  q. 

Masirni.  40 
A  splendid  two-part  soug  with  English  and  German 


words 


Instrumental. 


Original  Polka.     3.     D.  Bussenius.  30 

\  decidedly  interesting  Polka.  This'composer  al- 
ways succeeds  in  striking  the  popular  vein. 

Lueile.     Maznrka  Sentimental.     4.     E6.      Frey.  40 
A  graceful  composition  in  very  pleasing  style. 

P.ondino.      Caprice.      (Recreations    Charnctcris- 
t'uiues).     3.     G.     Op.  US.  Leyhach.  40 

A  graceful  and  easy  theme,  particularly  facile  for 
the  left  hand. 

Dreaming  of  Home.     3.     Wi.     Op.  23.      Wilson.   50 
A  quiet  andante  theme,  turning  memory  back  on 
the  dreamy  past.    This   American  composer  is  quite 
happy  in  all  his  arrangements  for  the  piano. 

La  Danse  des  Naiades.  Caprice.  -1.  Bb.  Op. 
IIS.  Leybach.  CO 

A  delicate  allegretto  movement  in  5-S  time,  not  dif- 
ficult to  execute  and  very  pleasing,  both  to  the  per- 
former and  hearer. 

Books. 
Libretto  of  "Ivose  of  Castile."  30 

Silver  Wings.     Anew   collection  of  Sabbath 

School  Music.  Boards,  35 

Paper.  30 
A  Collection    wl  ich,  like  the  title  is  extremely  h.-.p- 
p-  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath  Schools. 
tr  will   secure  a  warm  welcome  from   lovers  of  this 
,ai  s  of  sacred  music. 

Reed  Organ  Companion.  A  new  collection 
of  Popular  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music, 
arrangi  d  expn  -lv  for  Cabinet  Organs  and 
Melodeons.  Wm.  E.   Clarice.     Boards,  2  00 


Aebreviatioks. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7  t'he  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  Hat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  'utter  tile  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  wail  find  the  conveyance  ,a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  aiso  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Music  a  Means  of  Culture. 

BY  J.    S.     DWIG  B 
[Concluded  from  |  n  -. 

t  tin-  point  is  simply  :  The  great  music  i;  is  I n 

so  mucli  followed  and  admired  liero,  not  b_i 
reason  of  any  great   musical    kn         dp 

followi  rs,  not  1 au  a  wi    have  ai 

sicianship  01  proper  m  pu       .  bi     mse 

i  he  music  was  ■:>  <  !,  doe]  I  rue,  mak  ing  il  :elf  fell 
as  such;  we  love  the  music  for  the  greal  life  thai 
is  in  it.     Let  the  emphasis  fall  on  I  li  i  word  .,  -  at, 

great  music, — if  you  still  find  il    hai  1  to  en   lil 
our  capacity  of  pleasure  in  mere  :  pure  and 

sim|  ile. 

i  nun  such  beginnings,  by  degrees,  and  for  a 

long  time  through  the  medium  of  very  | •  moans 

of  performance,  which  only  confirms  our  theory  . 
that  it  was  some  inkling  of  the  divine  ideas,  the 
life  within  the  symphony,  that  first  caught  the 
imagination  of  listeners  not  very  musical,  il  mighl 
be, — there  grew  up  here  a  pretty  deep  and  gen 
eral  love  of  noble  music;  until,  al  length,  for 
betterorforwor.se  (we  think  for  better),  music 
occupies  this  people's  time  and  thought  quite 
largely,  yet  not  so  largely  a^  it  will  and  must  do. 
What  may  be  called  a  ''musical  movement"  is 
making  headway.  Much  froth  about  it,  no  doubt, 
there  is;  much  vainglory,  splurge,  and  sounding 
advertisement;  too  much  passion  for  excitement, 
for  the  extraordinary,  for  "big  things."  Our  great 
choral  societies,  for  example,  may  shrink  from  the 
real  great  work,  from  the  sincere,  quiet,  outward- 
ly unrewarding  tasks,  which  build  up  the  artistic 
character  .  which  are  the  true  tests  of  suffii  iency 
in  art,  in  favor  of  the  easier  enterprise  that  car- 
ries with  it  more  eclat  and  advertisement.  Hie) 
may  postpone  solid  everyday  excellence  i"  exhi 
bition  splendors,  festivals,  and  jubilees  on  some 
unprecedented  scale.  But  all  thi-  implies  a 
genuine  heart-life  in  music  somewhere.  Where 
there  is  smoke  there  musl  be  fire.  Fuss  and 
feathers  make   the  greater  show  and  catch  the 

vulgar;  but    ii    is  because  he -  have  been  and 

will  be  again  when  God  and  a  greal  crisis  ill 
l»n  not  charge  all  the  egotism  and  vanity  of  mu- 
sical artists,  their  catering  to  low  tastes  by  cheap 
display,  their  grandiloquent  announcements,  their 
jealousii  s  of  one  another,  to  1 1 1 1  i-i< -.  or  even 
wholly  to  themselves,  it  is  the  speculating,  sor- 
did, money-getting  fever  of  the  whole  world 
around  them  that  docs  the  mischief,  sets  the 
singers  at  loggerheads,  lowers  the  standard  of 
composers  and  performers,  and  tempts  the  artist 
soul  to  sell  its  birthright  ami  become  a  travel!  1  ■ 
thaumaturgic  virtuoso.  Music  would  make  all 
thi    bi  tter,  could  she  1  mes  the  public 

mistress  that  she  is. 

So  much  by   way  of  introduction   to   the  real 
purpose  of  this  paper,  which   is    to   show    The 

Won  111    oi     Mi- mi-    Peopli     is     ■>. 

Mi  \\-.  1.1    C-i  '  'i  .11  . 

But   for  ;ii>'   pre:  cnl    we   confn 
culture   in   ,-.   gen  11  al    en  e,  too  well   foi  e 
t  lilt  it  v,  ill  rcquii  e  a  special  paper  to  exhibit  mu- 
sic as  a  type  of  law,  a  revelation  in  its  way  of  the 
divine  organic  movement    through  all  spheres  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  h  :nce  as  ..  means  of  I 
tttal  1  <  ''         and  'till  another,  to  deduce  from  this 
the  right  of  m  isi     to  be  1  eg   rded  as  a    '  rni 
I  ■         ,  ,  .mi  i  il,  .  efoi  e  as  the   n  iti\  e  language, 
pure  and  perfect,  of  what  in  man  is  univcr 
r      I  human,  7 


Mil- .  ■  -..el     bi      mea great  I  immon, 

we  may  say  our  atmospheric  education.      It   has 
all  ca  far  for  us  to  d  mbt   il 

but  begin  ipi         ttcd,  and  the 

next   1  'eabo  ly  will  feel  hi:  way  to  gener  1!  ■■ 
tude  bv  lil'  ia!  endowment  of  an  art  of  vital    in- 


lei  est  to  millii  ns,   wlier I  >■  1  en     of  Inn 

can  know  how  to  care  for  some  of  the  learned 

hr  inehe     for  which  pn 

Money  will  \  et  be  pourc  I  oul  I  eelv  d 

'        'it'  mil  ae.  a-      :    hi-     for   I  liti  v  a 

.    1  and  science,   rs  it  not  -.-.  orlli  as  much 

herV 

1       1    insider,    fii  st,  the 
claim  ol    n  -  ei   il    civi  igenei 

far  as  it    may  becon  ■  ;      t  of  the  popular,  tin 
educi  tion. 

We,   as   a   democratic   1  1 le,   a    great    mixc  1 

people  of  all  1-  ice:  ,  overrunnii  -  1  vast  1 
need  music  even  more  than  others  We  1 
some  ever-present,  ever-welcome  Influence  that 
shall  insensibly  tone  down  our  self-asserting  and 
aggressive  manners,  round  off  the  sharp,  offensive 
angularity  ol  character,  subdue  and  harmonize 
the  free  and  ee  iseless  coi  (1   it  ol  warm 

out  the       -         ii   livirln.il   '   imanih   of  each   ai   1 
every  ui  1'  of  soeiet  ■■'.  lest  he  heroine  a  mere 
1  er  of  a  pai  tv,  1  ■■   a  slave    of  bush  1  hion. 

Th  ramp  ml  liberl  v  will  rush  to  its  own  ruin. 
unless  there  -1,  ill  be  f  gentler,  harm 

-  '.  human'/-'   -        I    re,  such  as  urn-  pen 

whole    masses  with    a  fine    enthusiasm,    a    sweet 

sen reveren  :e  for  sonv    liii  ve  us, 

beautiful  and  pure,  awakening  some  ideality  in 
every  lifting  11s  out    of  the   hard. 

ipeli      prose  of  d  nlj   life      We  n 1  this  bean 

tifnl  corrective  of  our  crudities.  Our  radicalism 
will  pull  itself  up  by  the  roots,  if  it  do  not   culti- 

1 .  rence      The  first  ini] 
of  freedom   is   centrifugal,  to  fly   off  ,; 
unless  it   be   restrained   by  a  no  less  free,  impas- 
sioned love  of  order.    We  need  to  be  so  enamored 
of  the  divine  idea  of  unity,  that   that   alone,  —the 
enriching  of  thai      sh  ill  be  the   real  n       ve  I 
assertion   of    our    individuality.     What    shall   so 
temper  and  t.  ,ne  down  onr  "  fiei  ce    !-  m  icracy  ?  " 

It  must   1 mefhin  j  better,  loi 

il  'o  human  nature  ilian  mere  stern   prohibi- 
,'i    1  ■   1  jfanic  "  Tin  m  shall  '        W     >' 

ean  so  quickly  magnetize  a  1 pie  into  thi 

nionie  mood  as  inusieV  Il.-o"  we  n  il  seen  it.  felt 
it  ? 

The  hard  woi    ing    :  1      I  1  -     1  ...-.]  cxp  m 

sion,  need  the  re    1  ting,   the  ennol  ling  1     • 

•    of  .toy.     Their    toil,    their   church    and 

er I.  perhaps,  their  party  liver-.  .  and  very   vote, 

are  narrow  ing     the   n 1  to  taste,  to   bre  ithe  a 

larger,  freer  life.     Flas   it    not  come  to  thousands 
while  they  have  listened  to  or  joined  their  voi 
some  thrilling  chorus  that  mi  le  the  heaven-  seem 

en.  an-!   come  d  '■%  ■■  ;      1  '  ■ - 

t!  a    *  )Id    World    do  much   to   make   the   p 
cheerful  am!  content,  d;  hei  e  it  is   ill  e;  faire, 

each  for  himself,  in  an  ever-keener  strife  of  com- 
petition. We  must  look  very  much  to  music  to 
do  this  good  work  for  us:  we  are  open  to  thai  ap 
peal;        ean  -  it;  we  blend  in 

joyous  fello  ■  n  we  can  sing  <  >  ;etl  er;  per- 

haps quite  a:,  much  so  when  we  can  listen  ti  ■_ 
to  a  noble  orchesti  a  of  i         imei         ntei  pn  ting 
the  higln  •  m  isl  ir      '1  h  ■  higher 

and  purer       ■  ind   kirn!    ol   mil 

more  of  real  genius  thi  '         r  will 

this  influence  be 

Judge  -  what  already 

within  our  own   1  :en  done  and 

daily  is  done.     Think   wh  il    the  children  in  our 
ne   getting   through  (he   little  that  they 
learn  ol  vocal  mu  -    of  spirit,  joy  in 

harm.-  lending  of  each 

happy  life  in  others;  a  rythmical  instincl  of  ordi  r 
and  of  measure  in  all  m  ivcmcnt;   and  a  quicken- 
•  ai-  and  sense,  whereb    [hey  will 

\\]i  susceptible  to  music  as   - -.  n 

of  their  own,  voices,  so  that  they  m  iy  I  ake  part  in 
from    the  1  •  nursei  i  -  |  loveliest 


...-:■  -        1 .    full  bloom,  say , 

on  th    i    in    -    '         ■'.  '  tall  -  er  future  choii  s 

ind  .-'  -    be  n 

sound   1  lalei  ial. 

re,  what  refining 

■     ',.    1 ....  pie  of  a  cil  j*  in    111    I      ithe  in 

■1  breath  ol  life  fi         1        -  1  is  in 

;  ■  ry  b  inds,  an  :    bettei 

;  - 1, m  cii  "'  bands,  il  only  our  1.  ing   and    lord, 

I,  in  its  r-01  p  ii  ate  capacity  . 

uld     make    enlightened     provision     for    1  lies 

til  ute  a  competent    ci  mmi    ion,  or 

-  ioner,     a    "Philosl  rate,    master    of    the 

revi    1,"  of  reil  taste  and  judgment,  to   see  to    t 

the  bands  be  good  one-,  t  la-  programmes  of  a 

kind  to  elevate  and  civili;    .  ..:i  I    not  th  moralize 

by  brutal  braj  of  everlasting  brass;  and  that   the 

■   in  ide    up    of  models  of  enduring 

ii        1      of  specimens   ol   every    foolish 

ning     fashion    in    il      turn       Such    an    caTice 

Id  1  1  ol  high  honor,  of  cai  eful   appoinl  mi  at . 

and  safe  tenure,  like  a  judgeship. 

Think   v. In:   reviv al   of  1  he    best    enthusiasm, 

what  enricl  if  the  inner  man's  resources,  what 

a    lift   to  thought   ami   feeling,  may  be  given,  has 

en  fiven,  bi   greal  festivals  of  music,  and  even 

-     "  jubilees."  could  their  ambition   be  a   little 

.    i  all  the  1  lapti  ap  and   exti  avagance 

Think,  above  all,  how  much  of  the   best    kind 
of  culture,  though  il  b  ■  undi  finable,  undemonstra- 
■  silent  absorption,   as   it    were,  through  all 
the   pores  ami   into   every  finest   spiritual   fibre, 
inav  be  found  in  the  stated   series    of  concerts  of 
the  hh'hcst  order,  where  to  listen  well  1-   to  lake 
,        ,-i  I   where   every   person   present   both    in 
'     and  in  soul  "assists,"  in  the  French  sense  of 
the  word     All  tint   i-  n  c  ssarj  to  ties  ;-,  that, 
I,,  -'ale-  r|  -I,  material,  tin  re  shall  be  a  pure  art's 
tic  !  pervading  the  whole   concert;   the   pro 

gramme  ought  to  be   an   art-work   in    itself,  with 
nothiii"    miscellaneous    about     it,    it    being   not 
r)i    thai    it    should    contain    fine    tilings:    it 
should  contain   them  so  placed   that   they  shall 
mother,  each  obliterating  the   im- 
the  1  i-'    and  th  it  their  spell  shall   not 
be   broken   by   bringing   them   into    incongruous 
iny  with  things  of  so  irreconcilable  a  spirit 
..,..  , -.hi  cai  n  1  clear   impression  of 

■        1  -.'.  hole. 
|;.;>  of  the  good  influence  of  music  in  the  more 
popular  and  public  way  the  half  is   not   told,  so 
long  as  we  have  not  hinted  how  mu  :h  fitly  chosen 
music  may  do.  has  done,  though  too  seldom,  as  an 
element  in  public  celebrations  of  great  events  in 
human     progress,    in    commemorations   ol    great 
,!,,,,.  01  in  aid  of  noble  ch  irities.     <  >n  sue),  occa- 
1   efficacy  depends  upon   significant, 
,  .  .',.  .  .;,..  tions  to  be  pi  lye  I  or  sung;  upon 
the  close  affinity  or  correspondence  of  each  strain 
of  music,   both  with   the   spirit  of  the  hour  and 
with   whatever  spoken    thought  or  ceremony  it 
n,  ,y  j,        i  illow;  in  a  word,  upon  a  certain 

una ■.  of  pi ogramme,  of  which  it   catches 
the  key-note,  dictates  in  -nine 
way  the  order,  moulds  all  into  symmetry,  tender- 
ly gU  1    .  »hout  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
ng,   and  serves  as  frame   and  background 
ild" be  called  in  at 
hoation  of  the  pi      1  yrapa- 
.  subl       ippreciative,                    confi  [ante; 
and  when  i:  comes  to  the  fulfilment,  her's  1-  the 
f  chief  interpret!  1     ■     •      I  as  ol  disposer  of 
all  minds  I  ■  the   right                       -          -     ":   ;""1 
the    right    1  npn    -    n  aftor,      (  ommonly    we    do 
,'lifTen  ntly.     We  call  m   music   upon  such 
iccasi  hi-.  :.      a    an  ei   1  il,                   king   intelli- 
gence, bu      .  .           -                 -  !"  supply  a  |i1- 
1         .     .    in  the  pauses      We   employ  a 
band  of  instruments,  mostly  military,  to  discourse 


:;i  ! 
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loud  polkas,  pot-pourries  from  operas,  or  what  not, 

t-electcd  withmii  1 1,, ,■  reason,  and   so  ruil.-lv 

bn  ak  the  spe  1  and  10b  the  hour  of  character  anil 
meaning.  Art.  would  reform  this.  Art  knows 
nothing  miscellaneous. 

We  are  not  quite  without  examples  of  the  better 
way;  our  Boston  Music  Mall,  within  a  few  years, 
lias  been  witness  of  a  few  which  mitrht  be  fol- 
lowed. Who  tliii  was  present  will  forget  that 
welcome,  to  our  noble  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  on  that  first  of  January,  when 
lOmerson  first  reail  his  thrilling  "Boston  ITvmn" 
ol  liberty  and  justice;  and  when  music,  furnishing 
first  the  darker  prelude.,  in  allusion  to  the  days  ol 
bondage  and  of  hope  deferred,  through  the  Over- 
ture td  "Egmont"  and  that  exciting  number  fro  n 
"The  Hvmn  of  Praise,"  in  which  to  the  anxiously 
repeated  question,  "Will  the  night  soon  pass?"  the 
clear  soprano,  like  a  stream  of  sunshine,  startles 
with  the  cry,  "The  night  is  departing!"  and  the 
glorious  crescenrh  ol  the  chorus  Hoods  the  world 
with  light  an  !  carries  all  before  it  in  a  blaze  of 
high-pitched  harmony  and  trumpets, — then  pro- 
ceeded in  the  lofty  vein  of  heroism  and  of  holy 
triumph,  by  making  heard,  in  such  significant 
connection  (not  to  name  all),  the  glorious  Fifth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven;  the  chorus  from 
"Elijah,"  full  of  comfort  to  the  long-suffering,  "He 
watching  over  Israel  "  ;  Handel's  sublime  Ilalle- 
luj  ihs;  and  finally  the  patrio'tic  "sun-burst"  of  the 
Overture  to  "William  Tell"? 

'flunk,  too,  of  the  part  that  music  bore  the  day 
we  listened  to  the  eulogy  of  our  good  Governor. 
How  the  organ  whispered  peace  in  those 
sweet  strains  of  the  concluding  chorus,  sung  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour,  of  Bach's  Passion  "Music; 
and  how  the  mournful  effect  of  that  grandest  ex- 
pression of  a  people's  grief,  bereft  of  a  true  hero, 
the  funeral  March  from  Beethoven's  Heroic 
.Symphony,  was  tempered  by  the  (horns,  full  of 
comfort,  from  "St.  Paul,"  "Happy  and  blest  are 
they  who  have  endured";  then  by  the  heavenly 
andante,  reassuring  and  uplifting,  from  the  Fifth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven;  and  then,  to  sum  up  all 
in  one  grand  lesson,  the  strong,  confiding  choral, 
harmonized  by  Bach,  "What  Cod  does, "surely  is 
well  done  !" 

Think,  too,  how  music  lent  new  meaning  and 
new  beauty  to  that,  commemoration  of  a  great 
man  of  science,  when  our  Agassiz  paid  noble 
tribute  to  the  life  and  labors  of  his  great  friend 
and  teacher,  Humboldt;  how  the  music-  and  the 
spoken  word  shed  light  upon  each  other;  how 
Mozart's  chorus  of  the  Priests  of  Isis  sang  of  the 
consecration  of  the  noble  youth  to"  Truth, 
wherever  she  might  lead  him  ;  and  how  the 
wondrous  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and 
the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh'  Sym- 
phony, by  their  fascinating  hint  of  the  perpetual 
pursuit  of  unity  through  all  the  labyrinthine 
windings  of  variety,  fitly  prepared  and  followed  a 
discourse  of  which  that  was  the  verv  theme! 

Now  out  of  all  these  ways  of  popular  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  good  music,  as  well  as  from 
private,  even  solitary  communion  with  its  master 
spirit,  comes  much  valuable  culture;  not  in  the 
sense  of  musical  or  any  other  knowledge,  techni- 
cal and  special;  not  a  direct,  conscious  culture,  as 
such,  of  the  memory  or  of  the  reasoning  faculties; 
not  scholarship,  perhaps,  nor  ease  and  elegance  of 
manners  nor  address;  not  force  of  will  or°  quick- 
ness of  decision;  but,  nevertheless,  a  culture 
moulding  us  insensibly,  a  sort,  of  atmospheric  cul- 
ture, weighing  gently  upon  each  and  all,  like 
wholesome  air,  expanding  the  chest,  warming  the 
heart,  putting  the  nerves  in  tune,  disposing  to 
unconscious  courtesy  and  kindness,  prompting 
ca-h  to  fill  his  place  cheerfully  and  unobstructive" 
ly.  forgetting  self  in  the  "harmonious  whole 
weaving  a  sympathetic  bond,  making  us  all  feel 
like  happy,  trustful  children,  free  and  not  afraid. 

We  may  learn  something  from  our  German 
fellow-citizens  in  illustration  of  this  important 
chapter  in  the  art  of  life.  We  as  a  people  seem 
somehow  to  have  lacked  this  art.  We  court 
prosperity  like  anxious  bond-slaves,  fearin™  to 
call  a  moment  of  our  lives  our  own,  fearing  to 
live,  in  our  unceasing,  feverish  pursuit  of"the 
mere  means  of  living.  We  are  enterprising  to  a 
we  go  ahead  faster  than  others;  but  it"  is  by 


fault; 


a  centaur-like  contrivance,  letting  a  large  pari  of 
our  real  vital,  human  self  run  down  into  tin- 
lower  animal,  or  the  machine  that,  carries  US. 
Why,  O  "live  Yankee,"  0  proud  Westener,  why 
waste  your  life  in  rivalling  a  steam-engine?  Man 
makes  himself  a.  men-  machine  for  generating  or 
accumulating  power,  and  all  for  what?  And  with 
what  a  solemn,  sanctimnnions.  lean,  hard-favored 
way  in-  does  it  odeii'  With  what  a  quasi-religious 
ami  self-righteous  lone  he  quotes  his  business 
maxims!  3  low  he  amalgamates  unworldly  ortho- 
doxy with  the  most  secular  showman's  cant  in  the 
advertising  of  his  wares!  How  he  practically 
confounds  religion  with  his  own  self-love,  as  gen- 
eralized into  prudential  maxim-' 

Wc  esteem  ourselves  the  freest,  people  on  this 
planet  ;  yet  we  have,  perhaps  as  little  real  free- 
dom as  any  other;  for  we  are  the  slaves  of  our 
own  feverish  enterprise,  and  of  a  barren  jheoi'y  of 
discipline,  which  would  fain  make  us  virtuous  to  a 
fault,  through  abstinence  from  verv  life.  We  are 
afraid  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  free  and  happy 
instincts  of  our  nature.  All  that  is  not  pursuit,  of 
advancement  in  some  good,  conventional,  ap- 
proved way  of  business  or  polities,  or  fashion,  or 
intellectual  reputation,  or  professed  religion,  we 
count  waste.  We  lack  geniality;  nor  do  we,  as 
a  people,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
We  ought  to  learn  it  practically  of  our  Germans. 
Il  comes  of  the  sane  root  with  the  word  genius. 
Genius  is  the  spontaneous  principle;  it  is  free  and 
happy  in  its  work;  it  is  artist  and  not  drudge;  its 
whole  activity  is  reconciliation  of  the  heartiest 
pleasure  with  the  purest  loyalty  to  conscience,  with 
the  most  holv,  universal,  and  desinterested  ends. 
(Senius,  as  Beethoven  giorious'y  illustrates  in  his 
Chora!  Symphony  (indeed,  in  all  his  symphonies), 
finds  the  key-note  and  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  highest  state  in  "Joy."  taking  his  text  from 
Schiller's  Hymn.  Now  all  may  not  be  geniuses, 
in  the  sense  that  we'  call  Shakespeare.  Mozart, 
Raphael,  men  of  genius.  But  all  should  be  par- 
takers of  this  spontaneous,  free,  and  happy  method 
of  genius;  all  should  live  childlike,  genial  lives, 
and  not  wear  all  the  time,  the  consequential  livery 
of  their  unrelaxing  business,  nor  the  badge  of 
party  and  profession  in  every  line  and  feature  of 
their  faces. 

This  genial,  childlike  faculty  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, this  happy  art  of  life,  is  just  what  our 
countrymen  may  learn  from  the  social  "Liederta- 
fcl  "  and  the  summer  singing-festivals  of  which 
the  Germans  are  so  fond.  There  is  no  element 
of  national  character  which  we  so  much  need; 
and  there  is  no  class  of  citizens  whom  we  should 
be  more  glad  to  adopt  and  own  than  those  who 
set  us  such  examples.  So  far  as  it.  is  a  matter  of 
culture,  it.  is  through  Art  chiefly  that  the  desidera- 
ted genial  era  must  be  ushered  in.  The  Germans 
have  the  sentiment  of  art,  the  feeling  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  and  consequently  in  nature, 
more  developed  than  we  have.  Above  all,  music 
oilers  itself  as  the  most  available,  most  popular, 
most  influential  of  the,  fine  arts. — music,  which  is 
the  art  and  language  of  the  feelings,  the  senti- 
ments, the  spiritual  instincts  of  the  son!,  and  so 
becomes  a  universal  language,  tending  to  unite 
and  blend  and  harmonize  all  who  may  come 
within  its  sphere. 

2.  Such  civilizing,  educating  power  has 
music  for  society  at  large.  Now  in  the.  finer 
sense  of  culture,  such  as  we  look  for  in  more  pri- 
vate and  select  "society,"  as  it  is  called,  music  in 
the  salon,  in  the  small  chamber  concert,  where 
congenial  spirits  are  assembled  in  itsname, — grind 
music,  of  course. — does  it  not  create  a  drier  sphere 
of  social  sympathy  and  courtesy?  does  it  not  bet- 
ter mould  the  torn*  and  manners  from  within 
than  any  imitative  "fashion"  from  without?  What 
society,  upon  the  whole,  is  quite  so  sweet,  so  satis- 
factory, so  refined,  as  the  best  musical  society,  if 
only  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Franz,  Chopin,  sot 
the  tone!  The  finer  the  kind  ol  music  heard  or 
made  together,  the  better  the  society.  This  bond 
of  union  onlv  reaches  the  few;  coarser,  meaner, 
more,  prosaic  natures  are  not  drawn  to  it.  Wealth 
and  fashion  may  not  dictate  who  shall  be  of  it. 
Here  consenial  spirits  meet  in  a  way  at  once  free, 
happy  and  instructive,  meet  with  an  object  which 
insures    "ssoietv";   whereas   so-called   society,   as 


such,  is  often  aimless,  vague,  unedifying  and 
fatiguing,  for  the  want,  of  any  subject  matter. 
Here  on.-  gets  ideas  ol  beaut  v  which  are  not  mere 
arbitrary  fashions,  ugly  often  t'i  lie-  eye  of  taste. 
Here  you  may  escape  vulgarity  by  a  way  not 
vulgar  In  itsell  lil  i  thai  ol  fa  1  ion,  which  makes 
wealth  and  family  and  means  of  dress  lis  pass- 
ports. Hen  von  can  be  as  exclusive-  as  you 
please,  by  the  soul's  light,  not  wronging  any  one; 
here  learn  gentle  manners,  and  the  quiet  ease 
and  courtesy  with  which  cultivated  people  move, 
without  in  the  same  process  learning  insin- 
cerity. 

( >l  course  the  same  remarks  apply  to  similar 
sincere  reunions  in  the  nam  ■  of  any  other  art,  or 
poetry.  But  music  i--  tin-  most  social  of  them  ail', 
even  if  each  listener  hud  nothing  set  down  to  his 
part  (or  even  hers  !  )  but.  hie,  I. 

3.  We  have  fancied  ourselves  entering  a 
musical  house  together,  but  we  must  leave  it  with 
no  lime  to  make  report,  or  picture  on'  the  scene. 
Xow  could  wc  only  enter  the  chamber,  the  inner 
sanctum,  the  private  inner  life  of  a  thoroughly 
musical  person,  one  who  is  wont,  to  live  in  music  ! 
Could  we  know  him  in  his  solitude  !  (You  can 
only  know  him  in  yourself,  unless  he  be  a  poet 
and  creator  in  his  art  ami  bequeath  himself  in 
that  form,  in  his  works,  for  any  who  know  how  to 
read.) 

If  the  best  of  all  society  is  musical  society,  we 
go  further  and  sey  :  The  sweetest  of  all  solitude, 
is  when  one  is  alone  with  music.  One  gets  the 
b"st  of  music,  the  sincerest  part,  when  he  is  alone. 
Our  poet-philosopher  has  told  us  to  secure  soli- 
tude at  any  cost;  there  is  nothing  which  we  can  so 
ill  allord  to  do  without,  if  is  a  great  vice  of  our 
society,  that  it  provides  for  and  disposes  to  so  lit- 
tle solitude,  ignoring  the  fact  that  often  there  is 
more  loneliness  in  company  than  out  of  it.  Xow 
to  a  musical  person,  in  the  mood  of  it,  in  the 
sweet  hours  by  himself,  comes  music  asPthe  nearest 
friend,  nearer  and  dearer  than  ever  before,  and 
he  soon  finds  that  he  never  was  in  such  good 
company.  I  doubt  if  symphony  of  Beethoven, 
opera  of  Mozart,  Passion  Music  of  Bach,  was 
ever  so  enjoyed  or  felt  in  grandest  public  render- 
ing, as  one  may  feel  it  while  he  recalls  its  outline 
by  himseli  at  his  piano  (even  if  he  be  a  slow  and 
bungling  reader,  and  must  get  it  out  by  piecemeal). 
I  doubt  if  such  an  one  can  carry  home  from  the 
performance,  in  presence  of  the  applauding  crowd, 
nearly  so  much  as  he  may  take  to  it  from  such 
inward,  private  preparation. 

Are  you  alone?  what'spirits  you  can  summon 
up  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  people  it  with  life  and 
love  and  beauty !  Take  down  the  volume  of 
Sonatas,  the  arrangement  of  the  great  Sympho- 
ny, the  recorded  reveries  of  Chopin,  the  songs  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  or  even  the  chorals, 
with  the  harmony  of  Bach,  in  which  the  four 
parts  blend  their  several  individual  melodies 
together  in  such  loving  service  of  the  whole,  that 
the  plain  people's  tune  becomes  a  germ  unfolding 
into  endless  wealth  and  beauty  of  meaning,  and 
you  have  the  very  essence  of  all  prayer  and  praise 
and  gratitude,  as  if  you  were  a  worshipper  in  the 
ideal  church.  Nothing  like  music,  then,  to  banish 
the  benumbing  ghost  of  ennui.  It  lends  secret 
sj mpathy,  relief,  expression,  to  all  one's  moods, 
loves,  longings,  sorrows;  comes  nearer  to  the  soul, 
or  to  the  secret  wound,  than  any  friend  or  heal- 
ing sunshine  from  without.  It  nourishes  and 
feeds  the  hidden  springs  of  hope  and  love  and 
faith;  renews  the  ojd  conviction  of  life's  spring- 
time.—  thet  the  world  is  ruled  by  love,  that  Hod 
is  good,  that  beauty  is  ,\  divine  encZof  life,  and  not 
a  snare  and  an  illusion.  It  Hoods  out  of  sight  the 
unsightly,  muddy  grounds  of  life's  petty,  anxious, 
doubting  moments,  and  makes  immortality  a 
present  fact,  lived  in  and  realized.  It  locks  the 
do  ii  against  the  outer  world  of  discords,  contra- 
dictions, importunities,  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
soul  so  richly  occupied:  lets  "Fate  knock  at  the 
door"  i  is  Beethoven  said  in  explanation  of  his 
symphony), — Fate  and  the  pursuing  Furies, — 
and  even  welcomes  them,  and  turns  them  into 
gracious  goddesses,  Eumenides  ! 

Music  in  this  way  is  a  marvellous  elixir  fo  keep 
ofTold  age.  Youth  returns  in  solitary  hours  with 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.     Touching  the  chords  of 
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the  Moonlight  Sonata,  tin'  old  man  is  once  more 
a  lover;  with  the  andante  of  the  Pastoral  Sympho- 
ny, he  loiters  by  tit.-  shady  brookside  hand  in 
hand  with  his  fresh  heart's  first  angel.  You  are 
past  the  sentimental  age,  yet  you  can  weep  alone 
in  music, — nol  weep  exactly,  but  find  outlet  more 
expressive  and  more  worthy  of  your  manlj 
faith. 

A  great  grief  comes,  an  inconsolable  bei  'avi 
ment,  an  humiliating,  paralysing  reverse,  a  Mow 
oi  Fate  giving  the  lie  to  your  besl  plans  and 
bringing  your  best  powers  into  discredit  with 
yours. 'If;  then  you  are  best  prepared  and  be  I  en 
titled  to  receive  the  secret  visitations  "F  these 
tuneful  goddesses  and  muses. 

"Who  never  ate  his  brenj  in  tc  n    . 
Ho  know  ■  j  "ii  not,  j  u  be  \.\  Mil  |   powei  ■ 

So  sings  the  German  poet.  It  is  the  want-  of  in- 
ward, deep  e  *  perienee,  il  is  innocenc  \  o! 
and  of  trial,  more  than  the  lack  of  any  special 
cultivation  of  musical  taste  or  knowledge,  thai 
debars  man}  people  natui  t II3  im  ■ si  vonng  peo- 
ple, and  all  who  are  wh  it  we  call  shall »w  natui  es 

from  the  feeling  and  enjoymenl  of  nuui}  of  the 
truest,  deepest,  nnc]  most  heavenly  of  all  the 
works  of  music.  Take  the  Passion  Music  oi 
Bach,  for  instance;  1!  you  can  sil  down  alone  al 
your  piano  and  de  :iphor  strains  and  pieces  of  il 
when  you  need  such  music,  you  shall  find  thai  in 
its  quief  quaintness,  its  sincerity  and  tenderness, 
its  abstinence  from  all  striving  for  effect,  h  speaks 
to  you  and  entwines  itself  abou I  your  heart,  like 
the  sweetest,  deepesl  vei  -<•  1  in  the  Bibb  .  n 
''the    on!  muses  till  the  fit  c  burns." 

Such  a  panacea  is  this  ai !  for  lonelin  Eju 

potnei  imes*.  too,  it  ma)   intci  mse  of  li  me 

liness,    only    for    more    heavenly    noli   I 
Think  of  the  deep  composer,  oi  lonely,  sad    ;  I 
hoven,    wreaking    his    pain    upon    expression    in 
those  impatient  chords  and    modulation  .   putting 
his  sorrows  into  -  mal  as,  and    vvi  ingin 
always  out  of  all !     Look  at  him    1     he  was  then, 
morose,  they  say,  and  lonely  and  tormented  . 
v.  here  he  is  now.  as  the  whole  world  1 
feels  him,  seeks  him  for  its  j  ii  ami    in  pi  n 
and  who  ran  doubt  of  immortalil ) '' 

Now  in   sin  h   pi  i\  itc   sol  i"'',   in    sir  h  sol     1 
j  -\   ,  is  ther  i  not    cull  nrcV     Can    one  rom 
such  communings  with  (he  good         il 
world,  and  n  >  out,  without  ue  w   pea    ■ .  •   ■ 
new  hope,  and    good  v,  ill    in    I                     [Ie.  goes 
forth  in  the  spii  it  of  reconciliation  and  ■:'  ;   iti 
In  iwevcr  mu  h  lie   may    hate    the    wn  mg    In 
about  him,  or  however  little  he  ncoepl  autho 
and  creeds  that  make  war  on    his  freedom.      The 
man  who  has  i  i  sted  such  life,  and  courted 
he  ha    become  ic  I i mated  in  it,  whet h   1 
this  party  or  that,  or  none  at    all,  wh  :th  :r  he   be 
believer  or  "hereti  ■,"  consort  itive  or  radical,  fol- 
lower of  ( Jhrisl    b)   n  tm-'  or  "Free    R.el   ■  :  ■ " 

belongs  to  the  harmonic  and  anointed  1  ■  u  . 

of  peace,  fraternity  .    ■_■ I  \\  ;li     his         tinci 

have  caught  1  he  1 113 1  Inn  of  th  il   holy  m  treh  :    the 
good  genius  1"  id-,  he  'ii-  bul  to  follow  cheei 
and   humbly.      For   some-how   the   minute 
the    infinitesimal    atoms   of   his   being,   h  it  ■ 
magnetized,  as    it    were,    into    a    loval,   ;■■     I  1 
direel  ion  tow  aid  the  polai     tai   of  unity  ;   he   li  is 
grown  al  f  uned  to  a  believing,   lo  ■.  :".  _■    mood,    jti  I 
as  the  body  of  a  1  iolin,  the  wall      i    1  mu 
by      on;'  li      music-making,    become 
seasoned  into  smooth   \  ibral  i 
1 
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[From  the  Choir,  Aug   27  nnd  .-■  p.  3  | 

Tm    I      •  ■■    I  of  i!  e   Thn  c   I  iioii  ■    ol    !  Hon 
Woi  cestcr,  and  I  lei  eford,  wn  iced  on   Tiicj 

i  lorning  al  the  en  heclral,  with  n  sen  tc  :  ai  which 
1  >i\  Jchb,  the  well  known  author  of  i 
" Th e  Clio rii  1  S cry i ce ,' '  was  1       p  r.     Tin    I l 

t  or  seemed  to  '■  el  the  difficult  ic  of  lii  position  as  t  lie 
apologist  for  a  51  stem,  with   the  details   of  w  h 

could  not  in  all  res]         expi        hi    eoncuri ;  and 

ii  is  no!  too  much  to  snv  th  it,  while  his  sermon  gave 
satisfaction  to  mnnv  among  the  coup  ■  ri ■  i,  it  was 
fell    by    the  upholders   of  tl  ic   to  he 

scarce!  y  v.  hat  the}    wanted,  1  1    w  hal   the}    h  lvc  been 
■  itni  'I  to  on  tliese  occn  i  The  I   1    ;  '1  ■■■  t:i" 

service  1  ait  of  the 


lii  st  nraroi  io  slightly  late,  but  the  beautiful  music  of 
Elijah  was  never  more  successfully  rendered  The 
audiem  ■.  owinp  to  l  he  change  in  the  wi  arhcr,  w  as 
somewhat  smaller  than  had  been  expected,  hue  the 
artists,  including  those  incomparable  exponents  of 
the  two  chid  characters,  Mdlle,  Titicns  and  Mr. 
Santley,  exerted  them  1  Ives  to  the  utmost,  and  '■■  re 
well  supported  by  the  choir.  The  hand,  consisting  of 
the  best  London  performers,  was,  it  is  nci  I  Id*  to  add, 
pei  fect.1  v  al  home  in  llie  a<  comnani  incuts  In  the 
even ,  in  th*    pi  ice  ol  the  usual    mi  ous  and 

perfoi  mam  e   ol      u  red   m'nsi  ■   n  ithin    the    cath 
v,  hii  |]  y;  :  .  [j    I    i  !    alheil   rather  dimly,  !  rr  the  occn 
-,■  in       The    dep  irturc  from    c      blished    pr  iccdent  — 
iIih  '"    :  Mas*  in  the  I  eel   hra- 

tee!  gatherings  thai  an  e\  ening  perfoi  mancc  h  1 

■  i'.  -i  v.  itlsin  the  ciiui  *    .:•'.:   justified    by   the 

. r .  .-■.  ■  ihci  :  can  lie  no  com  tv         the  en 

joym   :  ;  to  be  derivi  i]  from  listening   under  the  1 
favorable    cii 

coi  ;  of  lii 

tic  m  o  re  t  h  a  n  a   re  |  most   fa  m  o  1 1 

in  w]     hi 
laurels    during    the    season.      \\  c 
11c  that   to     omu    of  l 
the    and  ic  n  cs   1 1  u 

togcthi  ictory  ;  hm   to  1  ! 

; 

II;!!.'.-. 

■ 
.■  1 1  :  to  Mr.  Tov 

;    ,  1 

I    of    II 

Mi    ;:  •  ■ 
perl 

1  loiicci  1        ! '  .1  he  took  tl 

■   '      ■    ■ 
:  work  ■ 

['itiei  '  '  ■     \      ■■:!,■ 

I  Mr.  1  I  :       . .        .    . 

■  .  . 

■■ 

■  .    ■■■  .  ■ 
of  thai    1 

11  d  part  soi  '  ■ 

■  '       ■    ■  ■  . 

n  -fail  to 
1 

! 

tl    1  I  Md  I  Ic 

■  i  ■ . 

■  ■  .Id me    ! 

5  l! 

I    I         W  ■      '   .\     :    . 

.    ■:  ' 

I  of  three  '    :      ■   ■  / 

S'o/j,  Spohr's  ;  '    ' '     ■    ■ 

The  I!  ■'■  !  '■ 

■   ■  .  .  ;  It     1 

■ 

■ 

'.  "  ■  lam] 

...  ■  .         .  mc  as  before, 

''■■.■  '. 

■  ■ 

'. 
! 
nv.  "M\  I  '  ■ 

.  .  1  ■■  1 
[{} 

:  Cathedral 

was  c!  con*.]        rt  1 

;  ;....■.  .  : 

■     .  I  Psalm,  to 

■      ■    ■      .       . 

Ilenrv   II  the  v 
I  ';-.   Watts. 

.  1                                           1  1 0  ry  0  f  1 1 1  ese 

5  alma                ■         lousli  rence 

.       ■         :  ■      .  :  ... 

\     '  .  '■,-:  I 

I       ■  ;       ■      ■    ■.  ■      .  r>n     1 

piinci]  Ic  1 
■      .  ■  n  he  ..'■:■         :  . 

■  ".  ith  the  I  "■  Burg  is! 

."  and  that   its 
I    charn  :tci ,    it    cannot   I  t   the 

"Al  legi  ■:"  is  com  pic  ti  U    the  vc\  erse,  and    is     up    i 

■  totally  opp     itc  a    ociati   as,  beautiful  as  it   is 

point  1  ■■       '  '  '  i     1 

howi  vi  1    the  hem  ing  of  the   Syi  '  <-    uuqiics 

■.  .■'  :i ,;,].-  addition         I  z\  itnrne,  al- 

■ :        ■      ■    .  ■  ■  ■  ■   .       '  ■ 

i.nd  could  nol  h.e  1  omp  u-cd  with  its  p  1  ; 

md  at        Crysl 
luced  to  the  ■  I  I  licnl 


from  "Christus"  was  still  more  interesting,  and  on  the 

v.  hole  hotter  pei  formed,  the  cl    iru       1    pecially  bcinj: 

an  i     with     con  id  r  iblc    vigoi ,      Phe    foi  ty-second 

p  .:  I'i:,  "A  i  pants  the  hart,"   was  fail  ly   but   rough i  j 

done,  Md]        1  it  inging   the  air,   " Foi    u. .     n;il 

ti  th  for  i  -■  ''.."  in  which  Mr.    <  Irozii  r   played   the 

oboe  oblif  ato  with  admirable  t  1  ;te.     '  H  Mr.  1  lolmes' 

il     mn .    !n-    i  ;iid    th  it    although    far    from 

striking,  ii  is  1 tion    work,  and  shows  traces 

of  tlic  pen  of  the  edaca  ted  mu  1  tin  onghout.  The 

■    ■■    ■   1        ■  e  of  diniculiies  in  the  sci  re  made 
ii   en  \   woi !,  lor  band   ai  o!os 

i  ■      1  .■';'h  W  v  nne  vvci  :  admirabl}  rendered        \   ■  e 
1 ; .  1  ;  1    1 1 1 1  c  I 's  0  r  a  to  r  i  1  (  d  t  h  c  s  o  m  j 

what  lengthy  pro  '  '      the  evi  ims,'    concert 

v  e  need  ■■  ay  noihinj>  mi  u  c  than  that  the  lead  ing 
\*o  :ali  its  tool^  pari  in  it,  and  thai  the  oi  chestrn,  under 
Mi    Townsli   :.  !  Smith's  beat,  pi  ivcd  the  ovcrtui 

The     usual     linalc,    the 

:.".        '.  w  ...    given  on   1  1  iday  morning  to  the  largest 

;emblcd  during  the  week,  and  the  ball  in 

the  evening,  whieh  failed  to  attracl  the  usual   number 

of  visito   %  formed  the   actual    0  nclu&i   n   of  the   pro 

\ '  '  ■  1  ii rt  of  th e  fe s t  i   a  1 

|mi|)i'r,  tlic  cliambi  r  coi  I  Mill   do- 

■1  v.  ord  ol  nol  ice,  especin    v  f  1  oni  1  he  fuel 

ram  111      included    a    Qtnutet    fin    V , 

1  of  M       I  i  works 

I  ur  columns.   Spohr's 

CM  0 

nmsi  ■    I  ■.    M        1     :  h    W)  nne  and   Mr. 

tern  Smith,  co  eheme       .v>^  a  '-\ liolc, 

1  1   have   bcwi   a 

I 

tlic    n  ■  alts 
:  of  the  ■  ■  ■ 


The  Birmingham  Festival. 

■i  ■  - 

fronl 

Vs  is  t1.''  great   munu- 

,  .   r1  ■■■  cmicl    prc- 

1  :   '.'.  1  i    the  Birming- 

:  to   tiic    I  '    *  1 "-  al 

m    gathering 

■    ■  ■  u!  musical 

'    /'  recall  Bii 

-  1      ■      to     its 

! :     .  1    Iliiler  and 

Barnei  ■         tl       ivnys   troddi 

1 '..     ;       ; ;  is   likewise 

■    :.il  commui 
*  ■ 

ncy  for 
: ;  1  0  f  1 1 1  e 

I  thai     I  564, 

it  ]  SC"      I 

■  ■      •        !•       II- 

iin  lei    th  • 
i  'i  :i.i  c  anil    ■ 
.         ■  I   the   1 

;        :  Rradfor  I   is  ] 

...:■! 
M     ■  I    ■■.--■     ■  I 

Mm  Miss  ]    I illi    Wvnn 

!.'        ...      Ml. 

;  •.'      1  li  tss  is,   Mr. 

.  ,     ■  ,     -  mi  '.;!     staff. 

las  the  pi'in 

1 :  joIo   violu  ■■      Stimp  on 

.  cd  of 

:  ■ 
1 1  1 1 ar m  0 n  i c  A  :  ■  ! 

tetics. 

[r.  W.    C.   S  ■  '■ 

;.     \    ,;  with  Sir 

: 
first  violins,  wi  th  M-  y 

■   th  Mr.  A     Howell  as  pi  m,  ip  d  , 

\  ith  Mr.    Ho  i  icipal. 

'I  ;,,.  ... .  .     .   :  >1   ihrough- 

out  the  1  '    ■    '     '  M       l^adclifl 

Mr.  B  '  t  ;  Mr.  M 

1       :  ■  .■  .         ;  Mi      I      Mar- 

Mr.  Il  ■■■■.  kes,  troml    me  ;    Mr    tin 
Mr.  Ilonon 

1'3  ■  : 

iiins 
!  ■  ■  Festival  pi        [-opened         '  "  ! 

[t  U  I      '  "  I    '■■  hould    thus 

.    tlic  m  :moi  VI  for  Mend 

in  his  life  ! i     !   Ri   minghan       I  "   St 

Pa     "  he   vroi  I 

B 
.   ..    .  ,    j.,.  ■     -,  ole  g\ 

■ 

■        ■  those 
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days,  (.'iir  thin;.',  however,  !  must  te',1  you,  bona 
1  know  it  will  give  yon  pleasure,  which  is  that  I  never 
had  ui  h  hi  illianl  m  cess,  and  can  »<  ver  have  any 
more  unequivocal  than  itl  this  Festival."  Three  yoai 
after  this,  Mendelssohn  produced  al  the  festival  his 
"  Lobgesann."  The  ni  xt  meeting  lapsed  without  a 
production,  but  ho  was  then  engaged  with  the  "  Eli- 
jah," brought  out  a  year  before  his  death,  which  un- 
happily cut  short  the  glorious  results  projected  for  the 
future. 

The  performance  of  "  Elijah  "  on  Tuesday  leaves 
nothing  to  criticize  beyond  saying  that  the  solos  in 
the  first  part  were  taken  by  Mdme.  Sherrington, 
Mdme.  Patev;  Mr,  Vernon  Rigby,  and  Mr.  Santley, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Sutton,  Mdlle  Drasdil,  Mr.  R  Ma 
son,  Mr.  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Smythsou  ;  that  in  the  sec 
ond  part,  Mdlle,  Tietjens  replaced  Mdme.  Sherring- 
ton, Mr.  Sims  Reeves  Mr.  Rigby,  and  Mdlle.  Drasdil 
took  the  principal  contralto's  piece  ;  and  that  the 
chord  effects  were  exceedingly  finely  rendered  With 
Sir  Michael  Costa  as  conductor  the  issue  could  hardly 
bo  otherwise.  There  was  no  applause,  the  role  of 
the  Festival  being  against  such  demonstration  :  and 
the  President  did  not  exercise  his  prerogative.  The 
attendance  numbered  2gg7  ;  the  receipts  amounted 
to  nearly  £3000. 

Mr.  .IF.  Barnett's  Cantata  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
was  performed  on  Tuesday  night,  under  the  compos- 
er's own  direction,  and  to  an  audience  numbering 
above  2000  persons.  When  shortly  after  the  clock 
struck  eight,  Mr.  Harnett  entered  the  orchestra,  the 
greeting  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind,  and  was 
ample  justification  for  the  Committee  in  having  'elic- 
ited him  to  produce  an  original  work  for  the  Festival. 

Mr.  Barnett,  having  made  a  success  in  ihe  "  An- 
cient Mariner,"  was  emboldened  to  attack  the  poem 
of  Moore, — an  equally  fanciful  work  with  that  of 
Coleridgo,  but  wanting  in  the  strong  dramatic  situa- 
tions and  powerful  contrasts  with  which  the-  "  Ancient 
Mariner "  abounds.  It  is  possible  that  in  his  first 
subject,  Mr.  Barnett  found  an  embarras  de  richesses ; 
while  in  the  latter  he  had  to  make  the  most  of  the 
material  provided.  The  two  works  are  thus  nearer 
on  a  level  than  would  he  thought  probable  by  those 
who  knew  both  poems,  and  their  capability  of  musical 
treatment.  But  in  truth,  Mr.  Barnett  has  in  neitli  ir 
case  set  the  Poem  to  music  ;  lie  has'sircply  taken  the 
title  and  arranged  the  words  as  he  thought  lit,  -with- 
out any  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  original  author. 
The  chief  characteristics. of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
are  melody  and  pleasing  orchestration;  the  melody 
possibly  as  original  as  can  he  expected  ;  th 
of  the  orchestra  being  in  every  sens  i  poi  nlar.  The 
composer  rarely  attempts'  grandeur  of  effect:  never 
seems  to  care  to  expend  the  resources  at  command  of 
even  ordinary  composers.  In  a  word,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  wish  to  produce  a  lasting 
work  at  the  cost  of  labor,  but  has  depended  on  at- 
taining a  success  by  appealing  to  the  ears  of  the  gen- 
eral public  rather  than  the  verdict  of  critical  musi- 
cians. Having  stated  thus  much  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  we  must  affirm  in  justice  to  Mr.  Barnett,  that 
what  he  has  done,  he  has  done  well  ;  that  his  melo- 
dies—  (the  name  of  Barnett  is  a  guarantee  for  them) 
— are  most  lovely  and  expressive  ;  and  that  be  has 
shown  good  taste,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  del- 
icate miances  to  be  produced  in  the  employment  of 
the  orchestra  to  color  his  themes. 

The  performance  was  generally  good,  the  for.;- 
principal  singers,  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr. 
Rigby,  and  Signer  Foli,  leaving  nothing  to  desire. 
The  pieces  encored  were  a  tenor  solo,  "  Oh,  if  there 
be  in  this  earthly  sphere,"  Signor  Foli's  "  Blest 
tears,"  and  an  unaccompanied  quartet,  "  She  wept, 
the  air  grew  pure."  Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  excellent 
in  "  Though  sunny  the  lake,''  and  "  But  whither  shall 
the  spirit ;"  as  was  Mdme.  Patej  in  "  Sweet  was  the 
angel."  Mr.  Uigby's  song  above  noticed  will  proba- 
bly be  a  rage  in  the  next  concert  season.  The  cho- 
ruses offered  no  difficulties,  and  were  well  executed. 
The  composer  was  greatly  npplauded  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Cantata.  V  V  e  believe  that  it  will  be  fre- 
quently heard  at  the  meetings  of  our  various  choral 
societies,  and  that  the  solos  will  he  in  great  demand 
singly  in  our  drawing-rooms.  Had  the  work  ai  aed 
higher,  it  is  possible  that  these  results  would  have 
been  missed:  and  lure  is  some  if  not  sufficien1  [!]  ex- 
cuse for  Mr.  Barnett  not  having  drawn  on  his  un- 
doubted resources  to  the  full  extent. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  music  executed  in  the  follow- 
ing Midcr  . — 

Overture  ("  FreiechUtz  ''( tTeber. 

genu',    Mdlle.    Drasdil,    "Sleep,    dearest, 

Sleep1' Rande 

-  Carnii  il  de    Venice,"    Mdlle,    Hum    de 

Mtir-1-.i Bene 

Trio,  Mdme.  L.    Sherrington,    Mr.    Cum- 

mi:i:    .  .oct    Mr    S.mt.ley,   "  Dunqne   it 

niio  ben  "  ("  Flauto    Migico  ") M 


:.     ',\\nur,      I .  :,I  n,,,  o ,  -c/, ,.  r-     ''     Sirll.     Iti   l.< 

Concerto,  pianoforte,  in    li    miner,  Mdmo, 

Arabella  Goddnrd Mendelspohn. 

■,  h      ,iis  Reeves,"  The  'now  lies  white  "     A.  S   Sullivan. 

Son      Mdme    L  Shen  .  igti  n     oi  gan   obli       I  Chevalier, 
gatol |  hen 

;  i-io  Him  E  V.  rime,  Mdle  Drasdil.  and 
Mr.  Sims  RecveH,  "  Qui  vi  son  t'ontl  e 
j, -aii  i  ....   Sir  M    '  ■    ta 

Air..  Mdme,  [Una  de  Mei-t  .  (^Hungarian 
National  Airs)  (Flute  Obbllgato,  Mr 
Radrtif? 

Air.  Ml'    W.  II.  C nee;-,  "  Ah    non  cre- 

dei 1     (Mignon    |        A.  Thorn  is. 

Duo,  Mdme  L  Shei  rington.  a  ad  Signoi 
Foli   q  l.i  (love  prendo'l  i  l'"iaui  a  M  cm -.  >"j    Mozart. 

Quintet.  M  lie.  lima  deMurska,  Mdle 
Drasdil,  Mr  fimnmings,  Mr.  Santley, 
and  Signor  Foli,  "  Chi  rai  freno  "  (Lu- 
cia").      Donizetti. 

Overture  ('  ■  Zimpa  " Uerold. 

The  above  calls  for  little  remark,  as  the  execution  of 
the  various  pieces  by  the  artists  to  whom  they  were 
allotted  is  generally  well  known.  We  must,  however, 
say  a  word  for  Mdme.  Goddard's  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  G  minor  concerto,  than  which  noth- 
ing could  possibly  bs  liner.  Sir  M.  Costa  conducted. 
The  total  receipts  for  '.his  concert  amounted  to 
XI  ."cm. 

The  oratorio  selected  for  performance  on  Wednes- 
day was  "  Naaman,"  Sir  Michael  Costa's  second 
work  of  the  kind,  composed  for  the  Festival  of  1864. 
Be. ides  forming  the  resistance-piece  at  Birmingham 
Festivals,  "  Naaman  "  has  been  performed  at  Exeter 
Hall  sufficiently  often  to  familiarize  all  musicians 
with  its  gene  ,  features  The  dramatic  skill  and 
contrapuntal  workmanship  which  successively  illus- 
trate the  translation  of  "  Elijah,"  the  miracle  of  the 
cruse  of  oil,  the  miracle  of  the  Shunamite's  son,  the 
healing  of  Naaman's  leprosy,  have  received  f'e.ll  con- 
firmation ;  and  a  Birmingham  Festival  would  he  held 
incomplete  without  Costa's  work.  The  principal 
singers  litis  time  were  Mesdames  Sherrington  and 
Patey,  Millie.  Drasdil,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Messrs. 
Sims  Reeves,  Cummings  and  Santley  ;  the  respec- 
tive efforts  of  whom  were  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
numbers  for  which,  hy  the  privilege  vested  in  the 
president,  encores  were  awarded  were  the  trio 
"  Haste  to  Samaria,"  excellently  sung  hy  Mdlle.  "Dras- 
dil, Miss  Wynne,  and  Air.  Sims  Reeves;  the  chorus, 
"  Cod,  who  cannot  be  unjust,"  a  composition  full  of 
soft  sentiment,  beautifully  given  by  the  choir;  and 
the  well  known  quartet  "  Honor  and  glory."  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  sang  splendidly:  his  delivery  of  Na- 
aman's heart-sick  desire  for  death  as  a  release  from 
the  leproJ  v,  •-  i  Mi  that  I  mi g!it  die,"  was  unexampled. 
Mdme.  Patey  also  excelled  herself  in  the  Shunamite 
hoy's  air  "  1  dreamt  I  was  in  heaven,"  and  Miss 
Edith  Wynne  as  the  Israelitish  maiden  Adah  was 
uniformly  successful.  Tire  receipts  of  this  perform- 
ance amounted  to  >cli1S. 

The  programme  of  the  miscellaneous  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening  was  as  follows  : — 

rua  I. 
Cantata,  Ode  te  Shakepeare.  Prof.  P.  Stewart, 
Duo  Miss  E.  Wynne,  and  Mr.  Rigby, 

"  I'm,-  nami  a  dir  "  "  Den  Pasquale  " Donizetti. 

Avia.  Mdlle   lima  de  Murska,  "O  Luee  di  quest 

i  :■  ii  '    '  "  Lucia'1  Donizetti. 

Duo.Mdlle  Tietjcus  n  I  Mdme  Patey,  "  Ebben 

per  raia  memoria  "  '  Gazza  Ladra ' 

Overture,  "  Ouvertura  di  Ballo  "  [composed  es- 
pr.---.siy  forthe  !        ral) A.S.Sullivan. 

Part  II. 
A  selection    from    Beethoven's    works   :— Overture    ("  Kg- 

mont  ");  Quartet.  Mdme  Sherringtoa,  Mdlle.  Tietjens.  -Mr. 
Cummings,  and  s'iynoi-  Foli.'-  II  corte  la  mia  fa  ''  ["  Fidelio"); 
Song,  Mdlle  lima  de  Mnrska,  "Ah  perfido;"  Concerto,  pi- 
anoforte (in  B  Hat),  Mdme.  Arabella  Goddard;  Sontr,  Mdle, 
Tietjens,  ''  Qual  furor  "  ("  Fidelio  "I:  Trio,  Mdme.  Sherriog 
ton,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  Sipuor  fell,  "  Fia  grata  a!  oiel"  ("Fidel- 
io");  Song,  Mr  Sims  Reeves,  "Adelaide"  in-ith  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment by  Mdme  Arabella  Goddard);  Trio  Mdme. 
Sherrington,  Mr.  Cummings,  .-oil  Mr.  Santley,  "Tremate 
empi  l-remate;"  Air,  Mdle.Dr  isdil.  "In  rjuesta  tomba  oscura  ." 
Finale.  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  Mdme.  Sherrington,  Mr.  Rigby,  Mr. 
Cummings,  Mr.  Santley,  Signor  Foii,  Mr.  Smithson,  and 
as  l  Fidelio  "J, 

Whatever  merk  Dr,   Stewart's  music   possesses,  it 

cannot  have  been  inspired  by  Mr.  Toole's  verses 
The  setting  is  miis-ieianly  ;  and  the  Doctor  displays 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  instrumentation  and  vocal 
writing.  But  there  is  an  absence  of  interest,  and 
notwithstanding  the  capital  singing  of  Mdme.  Sher- 
rington and  Mr.  Rigby,  it  fell  flat.  It  was  a  forlorn 
hope  to  operate  on  such  words,  but  as  t\\c  music  is 
realh  om    the    verse,  we    would 

I.-  esl  a  change  of  libretto,  when  Dr.  Stewart's  ef- 
forts may  stand  a  chance  of  being  appreciated.  Dr. 
Stewart  was  warmly  app]  mded  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  orchestra.  Mr.  Sullivan's  Overture  contains 
the  usual  prettinesses  and  mannerisms  which  mark 
all  Ins  works:  and  in  addition  some  very  light  and 
graceful  strains  w  hi  eh  do  art  degenerate  into  trivi- 
ality. The  '•  Emperor  "  Concerto  is  the  only  piece 
we  need  notice  in  the  s  cond  part.  This  magnifi- 
cent work  was  magnificently  performed,  Mdme.  God- 
dard  transcending   herself,   and   receiving  a   perfect 


furor--  of  applause,  The  vocal  pieces  were  well  given. 
Kir  M.  ( losta  conducted  the  whole  of  tic-  second  part. 
()n  Tuesday  morning  there  was  the  usual  crush  to 
hear  tie-  "Messiah."  The  vocalists  wore  Mdlle. 
Tietjens,  Mdme.  Lemmcns-Sherrington,  Mdlle.  Dras- 
dil, and  Mdme.  Patey  ;  Mr  I  ummings  and  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley.  Sir  M.  Costa  con- 
ducted, As  a  matter  of  course  ail  went  well,  and 
the  audience  appeared  highly  delighted.  The  receipts 
of  the  morning  amounted  to   £2901. 


A  Musical  Tour  in  North  Germany. 

BY    DR.    WILLIAM    SPARK. 
(  From  the  London  Choir.) 

When  I  determined  at  the  end  of  June  to  make  a 
tour  through  North  Germany,  no  gloomy  forebodings 
of  the  turmoil  which  was  destined  so  soon  to  harrass 
the  country,  invaded  my  mind;  fortunately,  though 
war  was  declared  only  a  few  hours  before  I  hade  adieu 
to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  nothing 
more  -■  -  ous  than  the  mustering  of  troops  and   the 

i tmencemenl  of  other  preparations  tor  the  coming 

fight  occurred  to  interrupt  my  pleasant  and  peaceful 
occupation. 

The  start  from  Germany  was  not  very  propitious  ; 
the  .steamer  "  Wakefield,"  belonging  to  the  Grimsby 
Navigation  Company, — the  courteousness  of  whose 
manager,  Mr.  Sntcliffe,  many  of  your  readers  may 
have  experienced, — being  detained  some  si.,  hours  hy 
the  stale  of  the  weather.  After  this  unavoidable  de- 
lay, we  sailed  early  on  Sunday  morning.  On  Monday 
we  sighted  Heligoland,  and  quickly  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  with  its  picturesque  banks,  now 
doubly  interesting  from  the  important  part  it  plays 
in  the  war,  we  landed  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  took  np  my  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Eu- 
rope,  beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the  Alster 
Bason. 

Hamburg  literally  swarms  with  theatres  and  con- 
cert rooms.  To  some  of  these  I  repaired  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  but  there  is  no  music  to  he  heard  in  these  places 
without  eating  and  drinking  ;  yet  all  these  gastronom- 
ic proceedings  were  carried  on  with  such  quiet  and 
order  that  one's  enjoyment  of  the  music  was  scarcely 
ever  marred.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  second-class 
theatres  (the  principal  ones  being  closed  at  this  season 
of  the  vear)  is  the  "  Theatre  der  Central  Halle." 
Here  (the  admission  to  the  stalls  being  only  4d.)  after 
a  drama,  which  appeared  to  interest  the  large  audi- 
ence amazingly,  came  a  concert  of  rather  a  peculiar 
description.  Eight  ladies  appeared  on  the  stage, 
with  their  stringed  instruments  in  their  hands,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  band,  played  on  violins  and  vio- 
loncellos, Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March,'' an  over- 
tare,  and  other  pieces,  with  a  remarkable  taste,  precis- 
ion, and  effect,  which  elicited  long  and  loud  applause, 
the  "  Wedding  March  "  being  redemanded.  The 
orchestra  then  played  several  pieces,  and  T  may  here 
observe  how  I  was  struck  not  only  upon  this  occasion, 
but  also  at  other  times,  by  the  excellent  way  in  which 
the  wood  and  brass  instruments  were  played  ;  the 
tone  invariably  being  softer  and  more  refined  than 
that  of  similar  instruments  in  most  of  our  theatrical 
bands. 

By  the  kindness  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  and 
accomplished  amateur.Herr  Martin  Hera,  I  was  speed- 
ily introduced!  to  most  of  the  organists  and  compos- 
ers of  note  in  the  town.  The  first  organ  I  heard  was 
at  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  celebrated  for  its  great 
size  and  the  height  of  its  steeple.  Herr  <  Isterhault 
is  the  organist.  This  fine  instrument,  of  about  eighty 
stops,  was  built  by  Hildebrand,  the  principal  work- 
man of  the  famous  Silberman,  the  latter  having  died 
before  lie  was  able  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had  de- 
signed fir  its  erection.  The  interior  arrangements 
are  worthy  of  as  much  admiration  as  its  noble  exte- 
rior. The  richly  carved  case,  60  feet  in  length  by  60 
feet  in  breadth,  extends  from  one  side  of  the  church 
to  the  other,  and  has  the  towers  usual  to  such  cases, 
filled  with  brightly  polished  pure  block-tin  pipes,  re- 
splendent with  gilded  capitals.  On  the  summits  of 
these  towers  are  gigantic  figures  of  angels  with  golden 
trumpets  :  and  in  the  centre,  at  the  top  of  nil,  is  an 
oil  portrait  of  Mattheson,  a  celebrated  composer  and 
theorist,  who  bequeathed  .€  +  ,000  ti  the  organ  fund. 
This  instrument,  with  modifications,  may  be  taken 
as  a  rough  tvpe  of  most  of  the  large  organs  through- 
out North  Germany.  The  variety,  character,  and  pun- 
gency of  tone  in  the  flue  work,  is  as  admirable  as 
their  reeds  and  swell  organs  are  poor  and  defective. 
The  pedal  organ,  containing  seventeen  stops,  posses- 
ses a  power  and  individuality  of  tone  rarely  equalled  ; 
indeed  I  heard  no  finer  in  the  whole  of  North  Germa- 
ny :  hut  whilst  it  has  a  32-feet  metal  of  the  finest 
quality,  it  has  no  32  feet  pipes,    onsid  ire  I  by  so 

man1,-  m  this  country  to  be  if;  tie  in  a  large 

instrument.     The    organist   spared   neither  time  nor 
trouble  in  exhibiting  the  qualities  of  an  instrument  of 
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which  he  was  justly  prond.  In  a  dignified  perform- 
ance of  a  fine  fugue,  the  full  power  of  its  grand  tones 
permeated  the  whole  church,  but  the  touch  and  me- 
chanical arrangements  I  found  from  my  own  playing 
to  be  cumbersome  and  ancient.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  organs  in  the  other  churches  in  Hamburg, 
as  they  arc  similar  in  character  to  that  at  S.  Mich- 
ael's ;  they  all,  however,  possess  a  stop  called  "  Glock- 
enspiel," which  is  a  set  of  bells  from  tenor  F  upwards, 
the  largest  being  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  the  small- 
est about  l  in  These  arc  struck  with  wood  ham- 
mers, similar  to  those  in  a  pianoforte,  and.  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  light  16  ft.  and  2  ft  registers, 
produce  for  certain  things  very  pleasing  effect 

In  the  evening  1  attended  one  of  the  numerous 
conceits  given  in  the  charming  gardens  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  environs  of  Hamburg  We  had  a 
performance  by  three  military  bands,  numbering  120 
players  ;  they  played  separately  and  unitedly,  thebal- 

a >l  tone  being  in  both  instances  rcmarkablj  even 

and  g I.  Amongst  other  pieces  Wagner's  well- 
known  March  in  Tannhaiiset  was  played  bj  the  united 
bands,  where,  at  the  passage  of  quavers  in  tec  has-, 

towards  tic  end  of  the  com]  -  ition     the   ■  oi  tbi I 

brass  instruments  produced  a  stupendous  effect.     In- 
dividually, too,  tin--  ■  ■  bands  execu!    I  both   classical 
and  popular  music  with  a  care,  eame  tne 
which  shewed  how  much  personal  a  t  the 

different  performers  took  in  the  delightful  work  they 
had  in  hand. 

And  now  on  the  test  day  I   had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  a  few  delightful  musical  bout 
of  my  1 1  i <  ml,  where  I  had  the  oppoi  tunily  of 
and  hearing  what  German  amateurs  can  accomplish, 
and  what  an  interest  they  take  in  tie-  practice  and  cul- 
tivation el    music  in  its  highest   ami    me  ;   enjoyable 
form.   The  family  ass<  nbled  in  a  large  room,  denud- 
ed of  iti  carpet,  ilia:  the  musical  sounds   might   be 
heard  to  greater  advantage.     Our  host  being  an  ac- 
complished violinist,  and  i  ttch  m  smber  of  his  ' 
playing  some  stringed  instrument,  there  was  here  ma- 
terial lor  the  performance  of  much  excellent  chaml  et 
music.     First  we  had  a  classical  oi  irturo,  an 
as  a  ilu"t  t'nr  the  pianofot  teand  astrin 

a  violin  solo,  one  of  those  cl     I 

old  Italian  masters,  Intel  y  rep  1  ;   then 

a  Trio  oi'  11  icthoi  en's,  f<  I  v.  violin,  an 

1 vllo  ;  tin  ii  some  vocal  music,  ami  for  a  finale, 

another  overture  arranged  as  tho  first 

I  heard,  even  amongst  profc  sional  ttttt  icians,  better 

music,  better  rendered,  1}'  enjoyed 

I  parted  -.-.  itl frien  1  at  tic-  fool  of  his  ; 

to  whose  gates  1  ombarl  ■'.  me 

down  tie-  A!  iter  Bason  to  nr 

my  short  ride  on  the  water  upon  th      .  ,-cnin  ■  l 

had  spent,  anil  w 

will  la-   o  univet  sally  appreciate, 1  by  ] 
by  ( ;,  rin.in  famil 
i  In  the  following  day  1  was  a  em-  t  at  1 
dinner   of  the    shipowners  ol    Hamburg,   Hull    ami 
Grimsby,     t  til  tli  •-  -  occasion  ,  a::  ■  the  third  i    it 
the  toasis  and  speeches 
ceeding  c  ■•■        ;  t         ■    -  are  t 

musically,  in  a  manm  r,  1  mu  town,  -.     ,     tt] 
our  "  Hip,  hip,  hurrah,"  and  "  ...  1 

fellow  "  All  tin-  guests  ' 

mu  :  of  them  being,  as  I   a  cet  to  nod 

us  choral  an  I  othc 
of  vocal  part   mn  a  . 

Tie- :  I  left  1  iy  mail  for  Berlin,  where  I 

an  ived  about  tin-  o'cloi  Saturday  n  •    Here 

mi  first  visit  was  to  the  veteran  Wieprei 

rei  tor  general  of  all  the  Prussian  militan  bands.    In 

Ins  studio,  a   oei  feci    mo  lei    of  neatnet       tnd 

was  a  tall  cabinet  reachii  -   n    ,-  to  the 

ing,  ami  containing  the 

tions,  all  arranged  by  himself,  which  are    played    by 

g     li  regiment  in  the  Prussian  army. 

By  Ins  invitation  1  attended  o  performai  by  three 
of  tic  best  infantry  bands  in  Berlin,  each  numbering 
about  fifty  or  sixty  performers.     A-  at  tic  n 

c,,i rt  in  Hamburg,  they  played  with  thrilliti] 

a  programme  of  about  twenty  pieces  separate  >    and 
unitedly.    In  the  music  tnc'.s  there 

was  not  tliat  replication  of  par's  so  common  in    simi 
lar  performances  in  England,  but  It  was  specially  ar- 
ranged so  that  each  band  in  'urn  took  its  part 
panied  by  tie-  others.     Tie-  whole  perfot  ttiance   con 
el, eld  with  a  military  pice,-   entitled  the  "  Battle  of 
Leipzig,"  in  which  cannons  were  fired   at    inten  lis 
with  unerring  precision  a:  the  beginning  of  the  bar. 
Tins  pleased  me  les   than  any  other  piece,  but 
ed  i,,  rai  i  the  re  I  ol  the  au  lience  I  t  p 

of  enthus : 

(In    the    follow  ml'   morning,    Sundaj .    I   pai  1    an 

ea=      .  .  to  Prol       a  Haupt,  «  io  has 

.  :   i  ,      .  ■       greatest   organ    t  in  I  ler- 

1 1 1 :l I :  \         I  ' 

sidi      tt  the  organ,  I  found  that   the   - -n  ice  hn 
commen,  ed,  and  tie  congn  gation   were 


the  accompaniment  of  a  line  organ,  tho  favorite  cho- 
rale, "  Nun  ilanket  alie  1  hit;." 

Our  fast  organists  in  England,  who  drive  their 
hymns  al  a  railroad  express  pace,  would  have  been 
astonished  a'  the  slow  and  dignili  ■  I  time  in  n  inch 
this  grand  old  tune  was  sung.  Most  oi  our  readers 
« ill  doubtless  he  aware  that  it  is  th,-  pi  ■  tice  of 
tie-  Lutheran  church  throughout  Prussia  to  sing 
congregational  music  in  unison.  But  then  everj 
thing  i-  'Ion,.-  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  in  the 
most  efficient  way — first,  a  really  grand  organ, 
containing  from  fifty  to  eight)  sound  ig  stops,  with 
a  full  ami  pen  itrftli  placed   in  a   huge  gal- 

lei  -.   ai    th  -  ■■■  ■-■    -a  1  of  tli  -  ,-  mi  th,   with   plenty    ol 
around  to  gii  pes  ro  un   to 

re  furni  tin   1  n  eh  bo  A  t,  in  tt 

d  ?  of  the 
choral,  s,  and  i'.  Inch,   mot      i  lvc  this  addii 

and  immense  advantage,  that  one  tune  is  alt  t, 
variably  confinctl  to  one  -.,-;  ,it'  words  ;  thirdly,  black 
_■  I    the  tiuml  ers  of  l 

1     .  on    til  -in, 

i  I    te  in av  at  what    hymn 

ii  thly,   the    know  1  ■  Ige   ol   i 
ire  l 
at  sch  iol,  enn  tune.     It 

is  -nil  th,-  custom  '  few  simi 

lar  to  those  iti  11  ■ 

I, ,-:-.-.. -en   1-  ich   line  T 

n.-eil- 

the  tell  ■  ■  ■■■  in  most 

;,  would  be  mu 
coarse  I  am  I 

they  an        ■      • 

- 

Hot     th-    : 

-.-.  hen  1  .      . 

Prol 

posses 

1 

1    in    a 

[n  the 

.    |  ... 

. 

I   profusely  d 
throughout.     1  tnd 

n 

■ 
vice  began  with  a  grand  old 

[  have  n 
'. 
"  Toccata"  of  1  played 

t  various  qtt  ,1 

• 

liances,  the 
t  the  t      •  -.  alnable. 

Aim  ... 

ci  gan  15 

Bushho'l      ■    ' 
3.  P  re  Herr  Ilea,  ■  is  the  organ- 

i  ■ 

tin  Merle-,  ev,  ning  I  visit  '  1  'K.  oh-  ' 

lentiheati 
U  use  '  for  th,-  perform 
l  ami,  beside        lars 

:  i  B  After  a  few 

ccaux  by  the 

ed  to  the   heatre    w  here  Mo?  irt's  I  tp  ira    "  Fig  tro  " 
was  performed  most  ad n 

listinguishiilg  ;'  telf  by  t an  1  tli  lica- 

cy  of  its  ■- '        (Vftet 

:  at  'i-..  and  tent  ght  o'clock, 

there  was  a  concet  t  in  t      gardens     The  progi  in 

i  ' .  ertures,   "  Tl       '  "   an  1 

"  Der  Freiscl  I        feditation."  by 

B  ich  an  1  i ;  -.- ,  ami  some  prct 

luded  two 
h  ,1  p  .     Am  mgst  the  mo  •  att  intive  ol    the  li  tenors 
i        a  number  of  Pi  uss   -a  offi  :,  r-,    plendi  1  f 
in  my  ol  whom  have.  1  t  iat     ■     :e  paid  the  pi  nalty 
\.    ich  a  t  uthl  ■-- 


New  War  Soxg.  The  cot  indent  of  Th  Lon- 
don Telegraph,  writing  from  in  front  of  Strasbourg, 
says 

1  iiu-l you  a  new  war   song,  written    hen-  by  a 

soldier,  to  th.-  popular  old  tun.-  of  "  leh  halt-  -  a  ,, 
Camerad."  It  is  to  be  sung  bj  the  troops  as  they 
march  into  Strasbourg.  Already  tho  men  have  got 
hold  of  u.  rial  sing  ii  m:i  march  in  chorus  with  har- 
monious emphasis.  1  heard  it  this  aft  .  m  i  hanti  -1 
in  unison  Io  two  battalions  of  the  1-;  Baden    Grei 

.eii  .hi  assure  you  that  the  i  ffe  :t   was  i 
lent. 

SOSG   "i    HIS  GER5IAN  SOLDIERS   IN    \  l  -  V  E. 

In  Alsace,  ovet  the  Rhine, 
Tin  re  lives  a  Broth  i  ol 

ft  gric  ul  to  sa} 

lie  llillll  1  it  ;*ot  Hi  -  -ho 

We    '-. 

I  I.  -ir  Br, 

The  Ft  - 

•  '  I  thy  heart  1 

Hark  !  th  Pi  ussian  drum, 

r 

i  i  ,  in!  free ; 

.  our  en  il  -  I 

.    -       i  '  .,  i  man  gore, 

Ah.  Brother  dear  ! 

- 

I      . 

ng  of  n 
......  Rhitn 

A  .  -i  it. 

And 

'  1  I 


•  j     i  -,;i  -en  ,  \     ot    niE    M  V.USEH  i  vise.     A 

the  foil  iw- 
-    :    -  1      .!■■':    Provis- 
■ 

II. 

:  '  .  lymn," 

..... 

M.I:. 

■',-..- 
..... 

■■ 
- 

■  history  of 

:  

• 

with 
all  the  emph  fwl  ....,-  ible— 

ire,  own-  agn 
...  ■ 

[   its  pur 
imphanl    acquittal,  and 
M    i  iren  ieux   w.i  I      " 

It  -i        ■     ■       '       1     with     the 

. 

n  of  74,  a-i  1     M      <    :,-:nr-u\    nut 

I,  when    he  was 

- 

le.  Agar  to  ?  ho  had 

ng  upon— tl      '.'     ■  Her  voice  was  not 

■ 
management  -  I  I"-1'  play  of  fea- 

'.'■■' 
was  .|ia|  „■      .  ,  '  .  sic  I  G  Liberty—i 

...  ..  ■      :     ign 

-        - 

l ! 
black  lour    f.ilhrej  :    down    her    sin 

ami  dark  eves  full  ol  ,:--  '         '  '"■   ,;n"  ll"1' 

■   :    ■    ien   at 

-.-....  I    the   tricol 

kneeling  down,  hall  shr  are'-'  hersell  in  it-  leh 

■  I 

to  floor,      :c  to  their   feel 

voice  :.-.  ■  .   -  ■:  ■■   ign    icent    of  po]  uli 

(rains,  the  "  A 
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BOSTON,  SEPT.  '.'  I.  1870. 

Some  Recent  Musical  Publications. 
"Piano  and  Musical  Mattek",  one  of  tlie 
many  new  instruction  books  or  manuals  for  students 
of  the  piano-forte,  by  Mile.  G.  de  la  Motte,  ha9 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the  short  year 
of  iis  existence,  partly  by  the  uncommonly  handsome 
mid  attractive  style  in  which  the  book  is  printed  ; 
partly  by  the  enterprise  with  which  ii  has  been  launch- 
ed into  the  world  and  never  suffered  to  escape  the 
watchful  and  protecting  eye  of  newspaperdom  for 
more  than  a  brief  interval  j  as  well  as  by  the  high 
reputation  which  the  author  lias  justly  earned  by  her 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  by  ihe  clever  way  in 
which  the  book  combines, in  a  small  compass,  a  great 
many  practical  hints,  historical  abstracts,  glimpsi 
inio  fundamental  principles  and  theory  of  music, 
with  the  necessary  first  steps  and  exercises  in  piano 
playing. 

The  Introduction  tolls  us  :  '•'  This  book  contains 
only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  play  well  on  the  piano."  Wo 
think  it  contains  move:  for  what  is  the  "absolute 
necessity  "  of  a  young  piano  student's  knowing  "  pros- 
lambenomenos,"  or  anything  at  all  about  the  old  Greek 
modes  and  terminology?  Yet  to  this  are  devoted 
tbree  out  of  the  six  pages  of  Musical  History,  with 
which  the  work  opens.  For  the  rest  the  sketch  is 
well  enough,  as  a  reminder  of  the  dates  and  sequence 
of  musical  discoveries  and  composers  down  to  Schu- 
mann. The  important  name  of  Dnfay,  however,  is 
wanting,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  great  men  of  the 
old  Flemish  school;  and  later,  one  looks,  seeing 
dementi  and  Dussek,  but  looks  in  vain,  for  Cramer, 
who  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  pianoforte  music.  Some  little  inaccuracies 
and  ambiguities  of  language  mar  the  clearness  of  this 
chapter.  "  Between  the  first  and  the  second  was  a 
diatonic  semitone,  and  tin's  they  called  a  tctrachord  :" 
—  what?  the  semitone  ?  Again  "the  value  of  the 
notes  "  is  made  to  mean  sometimes  "  the  interval  be- 
tween them  "  (!)  and  sometimes  their  length  of  du- 
ration,— which  is  certainly  confusing. — But  these 
and  similar  imperfections  of  language  in  other  parts  of 
the  book,  arc  not  of  vital  consequence,  nor  fatal  to  the 
whole  ;  they  are  pardonable  enough  to  a  French  lady 
trying  to  express  her  thought  in  English.  Still  less 
important  is  the  spelling  of  Terpander  as  "Therpan- 
der." 

After  the  history  we  have  "  How  Music  exists  in 
Nature,"  which  is  a  good  and  philosophical  begin- 
ning, showing  very  properly  how  one  tone  generates 
all  tones,  and  the  trine  origin  of  the  diatonic  scale. 
Very  briefly,  but  clearly  ;  and  it  was  well  to  put  this 
first. 

The  next  head  is  "  Musical  Sounds  and  their 
pitch,"  treating  of  vibrations,  intervals,  the  ruinous 
effect  on  voices  of  the  too  high  modern  pitch,  &<■. 
Under  this  head,  too.  are  rather  miscellaneously 
grouped  useful  little  hints  about  jarring  noises  in  pia- 
nos, and  a  list  (i  italt  nu  raisonne'e)  of  the  instruments 
which  compose  an  orchestra; — in  which,  by  the 
we  note  lly  the  word    "  limpanis,"    which   is 

plural  to  excess,  as  df  we  were  to  say  soprani's,  or 
feets,  gees  But  when  it  i       ated  that  "an  Or- 

chestra is  never  composed  of  other  than  the  above- 
named  instruments,"  we  are  forci  .1  to  notice  that  the 
list  does  not  include  the  ophicleid,  has-:  mi  a,  harp, 
and  many  more  which  sometimes  are. used. 

The  next  division"  What  Music  is  Cot  ipo  I  of," 
treats  (hi  less  than  three  pages, — which  is  the  concise 
and  sketchy  method  of  the  whole  book  in  its  ; 
tation  of  "  Musical  Matt  r'  ),  of  rhythm,  melody, 
ay,  -  ounterpoint,  fugue,  &c.  ( If  all  th  ,  ol 
course,  i;  is  well  to  have  ome  .  ight  idea  ;  and  :'.  > 
tern  II  ■    ',  except  that   Co 


point,  . simply,  in  the  general,  i;  confounded  with 
Double  Counterpoint.— The  same  division  or  chapter 

(by  wlci  .  n  ion  of  ideas  we  know  not)  treats  of 
"Classical  and  Modern  Mn  ic,"  the  "  difference  be- 
tween a  Symphony  and  Coi rto,"  "  What  is  a  Par- 
tition  or   Seer'',"   and    Maclzel's   Metronome.     We 

•  i  il  I. nt  think  it  rather  rash  and  uncalled  for,  in 
such  a  bool  ,  mi  briefly,  ami  for  young  pupil-,  to  at- 
tempt to  define  "  <  lias  ical  "  music.  We  are  told  it 
is  "  that  in  which  tlic  laws  of  harmony  are  observed 
in  their  full  severity  and  perfection."  But  that  is, 
or  should  be,  the  case  with  nil  music,  whether  classi- 
cal or  not.  Tlic  term  is  very  vaguely  used  by  nil, 
and  definition  might  lie  prudently  avoided.— at,  least, 
unless  one  had  plenty  of  room. 

And  now  we  como  to  something  quite  naive. 
"Who  should  take  music  lessons?"  is  the  heading. 
After  being  informed  that  "music  elevates  the  soul, 
soothes  the  heart.''  &c,  &c  ,  we  are  told  who  are  tlic 
happy  ones  who  should  take  lessons.  They  are  divi- 
ded into  three  classes:  1  those  who  have  great  musical 
tal-ait;  it  those  who  have  less  musical  talent;  3.  those 
who  have  no  musical  talent,  provided  they  have  some 
ear.  All  of  which  points  to  a  jolly  good  time 
coming,  when  business  for  teachers,  publishers,  com- 
posers, will  indeed  he  lively.— Included  also  in  this 
episodical  section,  are:  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher,  how  to  learn  to  read  at  sight,  how  to  sub- 
scribe at  music  stores,  and  how  to  have  music 
bound  : — practical,  certainly. 

And  here  we  enter  upon  the  strictly  practical  and 
more  substantial  matter  of  the  book — that  which  per- 
tains to  learning  to  play  the  piano  forte.  Excellent 
rules  about  the  economy  of  daily  practice;  descriptions 
o!  the  different  kinds  of  "touch,"  with  the  signs  that 
modify  it;  the  rules  of  "fingering,"  with  well  chosen 
illustrations;  signs  and  abbreviations,  &c  , — all  quite 
precise  and  clear— bring  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
which  is  embodied  in  twelve  chapters,  which  the 
pupil  has  to  work  upon,  until,  step  by  step,  he 
becomes  master  of  them  all.  This  is  the  usual  prac- 
tical matter  of  piano  forte  "method-;"  in  substance 
like  them  all,  hut  more  carefully  and  practically  pre- 
sented than  we  often  find.  Indeed  we  know  not  that 
a  better  manual  could  he  devised.  The  rudiments, 
directions,  exercises,  and  the  little  pieces  (few  ami  far 
between,  which  i5  wise),  are  all  to  the  purpose.  One 
may  wonder,  however,  what  is  gained,  or  what,  is 
meant,  by  calling  the  two-four  measure  "direct,"  and 
the  three-four  "indirect."  All  measure,  musical 
movement,  is  direct;  it  does  not  turn  aside.  Still 
more  must  the  learner  be  puzzled  when  he  reads  that 
"Rhythm  is  an  uneven  division  of  time."  Doubtless 
the  author  had  a  right  idea,  but  hit  upon  a  wrong 
word  to  express  it. 

We  cannot  entirely  accept  Mdlle.  de  la  Motte's 
theory  of  the  Minor  Scale,  nor  do  we  think  that 
problem  ever  has  heen  solved  to  perfect  satisfaction. 
She  properly  distinguishes  between  the  harmonic 
and  the  melodic  minor  scale,  but  concludes  that  'it  is 
an  impassibility  to  have  a  minor  scale  in  its  integrity;" 
i.  e.  site  rejects  :1c  real,  which  is  the  harmonic,  minor 
scale,  because  it  contains  what  she  calls  a  "forbidden" 
interval  (of  a  tone  and  half)  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh.  Why  "forbidden,"  if  it  do  actually  result 
from  the  harmony,  the  chords  of  the  three  fumlan,  :ntal 
tones  ("Tonic,  Sub  dominant  ami  Dominant),  which 
fu  nil  h  the  tones  of  the  minor  as  well  as  of  the  major 
tale?  U  it  not  more  philosophical,  more  true' to 
intrinsic  law,  to  regard  the  harmonicas  the  only  hond 
minor  scale,  the  only  one  justified  by  the  harmo- 
ny, ami  to  regard  the  melodic  minor  scale  as  merely 
a  pleasing  and  convenient  modification  of  it  for  mere 
melodic  purposes.  For,  if  you  can  arrange  the  inter- 
vals one  way  in  ascending  and  another  way  in 
de  cending,  you  have  already  two  melodic  scales; 
then  why  not  wore,  since  both  are  arbitrary?  Recall 
:!  '  i  runs  in  that,  mysterious,  terrific  passage  in  the 
mag  of  the  overture  and  the  ghost  scene  of  Don 
'■'  ovanni,  and  you  wili  find  that  Mozart  knew  how  to 
i  ■  tveral  more  scales  than  are  included  under  our 
categories  of  inane-  ami  minor,  and  th.  reby  convey  a 
were  urn  'tied  ami  'tlic 
crack  of  doom  at  hand.  But  we  must  acknowl 
that  the  author  lias  reasoned  oat  her  case  with  much 
ability,  showing  insight  and  discrimination.  Rarely 
have  vvc  see,;  so  much  br<  ighl  to  so  barb: 
■ 

h    t\\  live  chapters,  which  bring  the  pnpil  as  far 

understanding  of  Relative  Keys,  the  Dominant 

-nil,  &c,  are  appended  a*  very  careful  and 

I  ■  explanation  of  tie-   various   "Melodic   Orna- 

i  ■        ,"an  illu  :  "Transposition,"  som  i 

"Accented  Exercises,"   ami   a  good  variety,  cleverly 

is   i  •    "Mo  Inlation .'" 

of  "P    no   compositions  most   useful    in   a 


private  musical  Library"  is  entirely  classical.  The 
whole  concludes  with  quite  a  full  Dictionary  of  Mu- 
sical   Terms,    which    i8    lor    the    most    part    accurate, 

baling  considerable  mispclling,  ami  now  and  then 
grammatical  irrclation,  a-  where  tie-  noun  bravura  is 
1  by  tic  adverb  bravehj  and  the  adjective 
spirit  '/.  All  these  things  can  be  easily  corrected  as 
the  book  passes  through  new  editions;  ami  we  are 
p]  jascd  to  see  that  ii  has  so  far  established  itself  in 
favor  as  to  have  already  reached  the  fourth  edition, 
which  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  several  more 
good  piece,  line, .red  ami  otherwise  explained,  from 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozmt,  Beethoven,  Mi 
Schumann,  Spindler,  Clemcnti,  ami  oilers. 

Ou  the  whole,  the  little  look  is  "unique"  in 
matter,  as  well  as  inviting  in  form,  ami  appearance. 
It  is  a  compendium,  in  bra  f,  of  a  great  many  matters 
which  every,  even  the  merest  pupil  ought  to  know 
concerning  music.  It  leads  him  in  a  sound  direction 
as  to  artistic  culture,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  good  habits  ill  piano  practice  SO  fir  as 
a  book  can  do  it. 

— This  fourth  edition  bears  the  imprint  of  I."''  & 
Shepard  (hook-sellers)  as  publishers;  it  was  original- 
ly published  by  Whit",  Smith  &  Perry  (ma  ic- 
dealers). 

Mendelssohn's  music  to  Racine's  "  Ailmlie"  lias 
just  heen  issued  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  voce 
piano  score,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  their  list 
of  Oratorios  in  octavo  form.  This,  with  the  "St. 
Matthew  Passion  Music"  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
Handel's  " Samson,"  makes  out  a  good  account  for 
one  year.  '•  Athalie  "  will  be  excellent  practice  for 
Oratorio  Societies  and  Choral  Clubs, — an  easier  and 
shorter  task  than  the  great  Oratorios,  and  yet  not 
less  rewarding. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  press  two  more  vol- 
umes of  their  series  of  musical  literature,  commenc- 
ed by  Leypohlt  in  New  York,  and  continued  here  in 
the  same  beautiful  and  artistic  style;  (We  need  only 
remind  the  reader  of  the  Mendelssohn  Letters,  Mo- 
zart's Letters,  Liszt's  "  Chopin,"  the  Life  of  Rossini, 
&c,  &c.)  One  of  the  new  worts,  nearly  ready,  will 
be  the  Lectures  on  Music  delivered  last  year  in  New- 
York  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Fitter,  of  which  we  copied  an 
abstract  at  the  time,  and  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  students  of  the  history  of  music.  The  vol- 
ume will  include  the  musical  illustrations  drawn  by 
Mr,  Bitter  out  of  his  rich  stores  of  musicof  all  times. 
The  other  will  be  a  reprint  of  a  work  always  in  de- 
mand at  all  our  libraries,  but  now  out  of  print;  the 
Ltfe  of  Beethoven  by  Moseiieles,  based  on  the 
German  biography  by  SCHIXDLEK,  and  published  at 
least  thirty  years  ago  in  London  in  two  volumes.  Of 
course  it  is  not  such  a  Life  of  Beethoven  as  we  arc 
bound  to  have  eventually — at  least  if  Mr.  Thayer 
shall  ever  finish  and  bring outhis  long  expected  great 
work  ; — hut  it  happens  to  be  the  only  biography  of 
much  account  that  yet  exists  in  the  English  language, 
and  it  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  even  if  not  so  com- 
plete and  accurate  in  all  points  as  one  could  wish. 
Tiic  book  is  continually  asked  for,  and  it  is  time  that 


New  Haven  is  to  have  its  Beethoven  Festival, 
and  on  a  brave  and  generous  scale.  They  have  or- 
ganized a  "  Beethoven  Festival  Association  "  for  the 
purpose,  of  which  Hon.  James  E.  English  is  Presi- 
dent,Thomas  G.  Shepard,  Secretary,  G.  J.  Stoeckel, 
Mus.  Doc,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music. 
It  will  he  held  early  in  December,  occupying  two 
days,  with  two  performances  each  day  ;  and  the  music 
will  he  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven.  Among  those  mentioned  ate  the  Chora] 
(ninth)  Symphony,  the  Mass  in  C,  and  tlic  opera  Fi- 
delia, to  he  given  witli  all  the  dramatic  effects.  Truly 
a  formidable  undertaking  for  New  Haven,  or  indeed 
for  any  city  in  America  !  We  heartily  trust  it  may 
succeed,  ami  do  honor  to  the  musical  love  and  cul- 
ture of  the  City  of  Elms  as  well  ,.  •  :■>  the  memory  of 
the  great  comp' 


Mr.  Ernst  Pekado  h  is  I :'  '■  cut  bis   plans   for   a 
:.   P        i-forti    "    rtim    3,  at    Chickci 
new  ware  rooms,  cti    the    following   dates;  Oct.    28, 
Nov.  11.  Nov.  25,  and  Dec.  9.     Mr.  Kreissmann  will 
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sins  in  the  first  one  (something  from  Bach's  Pa     on 
Music)  ;  Mrs.  0.  A.  Barry  in  the  second  ;  Mr.  Wulf 
Fries  will  play  a  Sonata  in   the   third. ;  and    Messrs 
Schultze  and  Fries  will  join  Mr.  Perabo  in  a  Trio  on 

1 9. — Mr.    Perabo   will   also  furnish  one  of  the 

Beethoven  Concerts  during  the  Birthday  week, 
namely  a  Matinee,  at  noon,  on  the  actual  birthday, 
Saturdav,  Dec.  17,  offering  among  other  things  the 
groal  13  Bat  Trio.  op   97 

On  tho  14th  inst.  Mr   Perabo  (by  request)   gave    a 
concert  in   Brandon,   Vermont,   where   ho    has   been 

passing  a  portii I  the  summer.     He    was   as  i  ted 

by  Miss  Lizzie  Sanderson,  vocalist,  ol  Brandon.  '. 
was  the  programme  ■■ 
Dedieati  .ii  Overture-  op    124,  ■  ■  Beethoven 

(Written  for  11 lauguration  of  a  theatre  in  V: 

Arr:i:i I    by    I'     Pauer 

_  l    I      '  The  Koreit  l!ir  I-  are  Ringing,  '  op    I  ■■ 

1  """-•  |  ;:     "  Good  Sight,    op  5  No  7.  Rob    i  i  ma 

March  and  Fin  lie    I a  Sen  n  i  !■■  I  ir  f  ur  baud     no    G 

Arranged  by   Bi  n  '  P.  I  ib  >.  1 

Andante  with  lariat -.    i a  String   Quartet    m    1» 

minor         ......  I '   ■-  hub  >' 

Arranged  by  Ernest  Perabo. 
Song,  "He  the  Host  mail,  the  Noblest,  '  It    Schumann 

"Ilome,  Swuel  Home       i  int  isie  for  5- Tb 

Home  An  UN.     With  tho  first  cool  il 
tnmn  the  tide  of  o  !iii  il,  a  itlu  tic  life  sc! 
toward  the  city    Music  during  the  hot  summer  seem 
cd  to  the  city  bound  a   dn  am     l  the  p  i  '  and    i   ry 

i.'  ■■! ■•  hop the  future      Bui    with    S  iptombcr   all 

arc  hero  again,  vi  itb  bu  ;y  hum  of  pn  p  u  ation  ( lur 
in  tists  and  teacher  i  ha\  c  neai  I)  all  returned 

Mr    Lang  arrived  on  Tuc  day,  after  n  i 
in  Europe,  v  itli  In  tltli  thoroughly  restored,  i 
with  musical  experience  and  strong  for   the 
work,     Mr.  Leonhard's  genial,  smiling  pres 
no  longer  mi  sod     Holm        en    |       ling  two  months 
in  tho  bracing  air  of  the  White   Mountains,  at  ■ 
sun.  New  [Iampshiro,  and  will  soon    be   heard 
noi  only  in  ibe  Symphony    Con  erl  ,   bill    we   trust 
,"l-n  in  n  com  e  ol   t  lhambcr    <  Ion  own 

Mis.  Bauri  .  in  better  health    and  voice    than 
cutting  short  her  rich    lay  in  Ii  dy,  on  account  ol  tii  i 
stormy  outlook  ol  the  linn  -.  is  agi  i  i  « ith  n  .  already 
sought  by  pupils  and    '  i 
indeed  can  <  Iralnrio  and  the  hi  ;hc      '       oft 
do  without   her  '     Mrs    .In  i  \    |  Hoi  stos)    West, 
we  are  jlad  to  learn,    does    noi    intend    to    bide    the 
light  .>i  !  -i  soprano  under  the  domi  Mr. 

B.   Listemann,  our  admirable   violinist,  will   return 
soon  from  Germany,  and  bring  with  him  a  wife    The 
Symphony  < loncert  public,  as  well  as  the    fi  ieu 
,  ■  ,         I  Cham  her  Jill  i  w    thai    the 

Mendelssohn  Quinti  ttc  '  lui)  « ill  remain  nt 
this  winter, — at  least  will  make  "the  Hub" 
quarters 

( >ne  thing  there  is  to  cloud  the  ] 
circle  of  sinccrest.  music-lovers   will   regret    to  learn 
thai  there  is  small  eh  ince  ol    seeing   Otto    Dn 
back  this  winter      S  i  pure  and  true  an  nrti  tic 
•  i  positive  and  quickening  an  influ  nee,  i    mon    ai  I 

m missed  in  Boston      Tl  dition   of  his 

health,  for  a  whole  year  past,  m  d 

tain.     May  the  mountain  air  of  Switzerland, 

wo  lust  beard  from  him,  rapidly    restore   him  !     For 

wo  have  always  work  that  waits  for  such  a  man. 


Ciiristini    Nmss.in      The  debut  of  tho  Swedish 
,r:  er  in   Sew  i'oi  k,  lasl    Monday    «  ning     c  ims  to 
have  realized  the  n  ildi  St 
rning,    ays 

The  an  lien  :e  thai  :  there  1  nl   S     nway  Hall  lasl 
e\  ening  «  as  certainly  duly  impi 
impori  :  occasi  ui       [t   w  is  noi    a   coi 

an  lience,  or  an  indifferent  o  ted  fully 

the    critical,    literary,   and    artistic   portii  a   of   our 
citi     i         [l  hi   numbers, 

large    hall    and    filling    half  the    im  dlei    one,   the 
i  onnecting     doors  open        It    was 

attentive,  excited  and  expectant.  1  progi  imme 
iously .  [I  wa  so  ...  rai  i  d 
thai  nothing  frivolous  or  even  lighl  '■  : 
llie  entrance  of  Miss  Nilsson.  First  came  the  ■■  r 
lovely  Oberon  overture,  into  which  Von  Weber  has 
woven  so  much  i  f  Ins  romantic  spiril  Then  the 
"GnitiasAq  ,"  the   fine    trio  from    Rossini's 

is,  full  of  dignity  and  tlevoutncss  of  spirit      After 

these,     Mr.     Vieu.xtemps    pin  ballad    and 

polonaise — a  work  that  1  rmed  hero  in  Ins  last 

v  i-it,  ..lei  \\ ith  which  In-  brcthen  n  of  the   bon 
kept  his  memoi  y  ::■  c  n  it'  many  n   concert  since.     It 
:     a   composition   nobly    i  on  ei\  ed,    and     ■        finely 

executed,  and  certainly  «        '  v il       tithor  a 

recall    under    any    other     circum  itanci  s        But     the 
audience  w  i     waiting   n  ith   ini  expectation 

for  tho  pi  im  i  donna,  and  all  the  other  membei 
company ,  even  V  '■  i  this  evening  at  least, 


sto  "I  i.i  her  shadow.     I  [ardly  ho  I   the  doors  closed 
I"  hind  Mr,  Vicuxtemps  than  they  swung  oj  en  ag  iin 
to  admit  upon  the  stage  .is  fair  an  I  noble  an  I  gentle 
a    presence   as  ever   pa    ed    their   threshold 
N  i!    on's  pictui  is  look  111   ■     ■    in  foi  m    bul   the; 
even  to   sugg  ist  the  anin  and 

sunny  beauty  that  glon         m  her  fair  face      S    i  is 
tall  and  slender  and  graceful,      A.  h  lost  of 

her  country  women,  and   •.   •    noi  n  hal    Dr     : ' 
calls  a  washed  out  blond  i,  but  o  ,di   m    he  color 

comes  and  goes.     She  wa  -  i 

:     [f  at  once   at   home   with    hei    and 
I   i  re  are  some  poi    >ns,  as  we  all  i   have 

thO    ha:   p}'   I  ICUll  I    Of    pi  ItlCI       ill 

harmonious  relation  with   tin  ii    public,  «  die 
remain  .    i       Id  and  I  and 

Miss   caisson    is  eminenl 

and     will    carry   the   popular    en 

wherever  sh  i  goes      A     lie  stood  b 
i"      'l  i  ith  the  in  implicity  in    ■ 

i       ■         eyes 
looking    with    kindliness    about    her,    and     In 

isenlcd  ol 
purity 
The  lady  « 

the  '■   ha  1   -  tibsi  led,  the  an 
itself  to  I 

I  [  ehosci 

and 

I    i  It 

i 

tune    111 

ment  ft 

'■'■ 
Ani'i,  i  mo 

0 
■ 

ry  one 
in  opera 

iun  -  I.-,    Mi 
i 

how  fault 
lone,  an  1  als  .•  ;  r  quality 

it    was    rim  ' 

I 

Nilsson  un  loubtcd 

Phc  cl 

lion,     The  I  wtih  flowers,  from 

prodigious  hnrps  i 

to  the  plat:  ' 

not  inn 

'  i  m  h  as  in  the  way  in 

icr  when  sin  to  I 

the  1 
■'■ 
last    nigl  \  -.  -.        i 

contralto.     She  is  a  TS 

me  years  in  Europe  I 

l 
don ,  w! 
[{ o yal  I tal        0 

rom  d,  an  I  tnello  \      i  voice.  like   t 
Adel  i.  :    I  ■ 

■,'.   et  and  touching  qu       ■     ■ 
t  o  a  1 1  A  m 
at  all.  '  She  has  been  I 

:      |y  to  prove     i 
sang  lasl  niu    t  Ah! 

mide,"  and  ti  n  ik  part  in  tl ' 

]  Mr. 

has    an    agree  i  do   and    moderatel 
voice,  rangino 

;  the  impi  rfeet  French 
veil  re 


(  :  Pai  i  ian  contemporary,  /  \f,  nestr,  I,  in  the 
last  number  we  received  (Aug  2S),  annmnces  a 
suspension  during  the  month  ol  September,— which 
I  n  bably  will  have  to  lasl  for  sometime   long  :r.     All 

reducing 
during  the  are  now    ilen  ther. 

1  he  &  rn    p  md  ml    ol  the  dail  r  pap.  rs  give  some 

in  '■       line;     OtllltS    of    the    in  m  is      in     n  ineii    the 

rious   ] '.         ms    ha\  c     p  til    their   Sun  lays    on 

I  Yen  ib  territory  t  of  the  Holy  I  lorn- 

iven  in  the  i>  tttle  field,  and 

th  ■    bystand  irs    are     n   I    to    h  tve    ! n    stnti  !.  n  ith 

.Mans 
joined    in  tho  «  ell-knon  n   cho  ales,  a      mpnni 


The  rehearsals  ■••'■! : 
Mr.    lCreissmnnn's  and  i      Mr.  Pi 

Singing  Club,  ted  in  the        I  ol 

i  Ictober.     Each  of  the 

its  pi  ibli  m  of  a  B  I         e  cei 

:..  thday  w     '.:  in  i  >  ■    irah  ir. 

The  Bonn  I  'esi  val  in  I  B  lethoven, 

,     |  t o  ha ve  been 

tst  week,  hut  "un  I 
many    of    the  ' 

. 
new  Bci  th  iven  Hall,  been    u  ;od 

for  it.  i-  i 


Wagner's  Last  Opera. 

!     a  .   the  foil  iwing  priv  ite  letter  with   per- 
t  to  prini 

Munich,  July,  1870. 
i    • ;     ■        i     1 1 

!   .a    the    Munich  (  Iper  i 
[louse.      Ii    a.   ti,  -        one)  of  ini  r.  till 

1  G  ;y  and  in- 

tended for  repr    entation  on  , 

1     ■     t  ■■•  •     wa       written     lv      v, 
'  ':'  and  pi  inted  eighl  yeai 

i  I 
its  own  >  rally     md  justly 

i  .■   :  ICO,     I 

I,  .'  .  . 

howci  and  is  al- 

i . 
i.  hi  Ii  he  '■  ill-  ii .   '  te  of  "  The 

1    !  i    n. i  .  "     '!   te    •'  M      tei     ngei 
'    tin.;    Uglily    ri.i 
rics  of  four  o  ill  itled  "The 

in '.mi."  is,  ah  ive  all  othei 

i  a",'.-,    tin       .    nil    tion  of 
h        l  a  immens  - 

inlluence  over  the  telleet  and 

I  si  ige.     Th     presenl   gen- 

:  u|  ui  0 

ititude  to  ■  ■  ... 

'    ,  Ii  a  1 1  r  i  so  t  o 

I  Wagner, 

and  so       ■  I  iatl  For 

'  re  should  be 

"The  Ring  of  the  Nil 

im  i  s  of  il  -  tragi   ly.     [i 
nly,  h  iv    '.  cr,  msidered  as  the  climax 

I  li-    illtet, 

n  nation  a 

nd   he  i:  is  there- 
It  tv.  n  his  t  '.  , 
We  find  i 

I  the  G 

The 
.    .         S   . 
:      .       , 

■         .    ■  ntury 

. 

....    '. '.'  a.         i 
holds  lativc  Jupiter  in  I  he 

Greek  my  tl  ■   , .   ! 

Fricka 
also  called  Ft  md 

:■■:  .  i.v  c  its,  and 
fhe    .'    '     were 
.  i  .      .  ii  by  eatit   ; 

Id 
l\  in  the  "R 
"  Wal "    si  jnifies  a   corpse,  f  h   c  me 

"Walsl  itt,"  the.  pla 

Italia,   tho   re     tig  place  ei     liei  md 

Walkiire.     i 

tn     fall   n   he       -   fi  oin    the    battlefield    to 
heavenly  home  in  tl  Wal 

Tim   v.     '  ■  i    ■  ,.     .       ne  in  number,  and  they 
■ 
tin      !.  .'      -     who     had   fall   n   in       ngl 

h  i  f  I it  tra  '  -  '■ 

hild    is   "Wo  ■■         ■     Valkyra, — i 

.-;.,  ,n  :  of  V. 
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Will  of  Wotan.     Besides   these  personages,  we 
find  the  god  of  fire,"Loge,"    the  three  Normenor 
fates,    Fasner,   tilt-;    giant,     Donner,    or    Vulcan, 
and  a  host  of  nymphs  and  fairies. 
The  cast  of  the  parts  was  thus  : 

Wotan  (bass.),  Horr  Kindermann. 

Frickit  (mezzo  sop.),  Frl.  Kauffmann. 

Brunnhild  (soprano).    Frl.  Stclilo. 

Hunding  (bass.),    HerrBauserwoin. 

Sieglinde  (soprano).  Frau  Vogl. 

Siegmund  (tenor),  Il-rr  Vogl. 

The  musical  prelude  is  only  five  minutes  long, 
and  in  Wagner's  characteristic  style.  It  begins  with 
a  restless  movement,  and  passes  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition toa  wild,  stormy  passage,  where  the  effect  is 
chiefly  produced  by  the  high  and  monotonous 
violin  part  being  sustained,  while  great  waves  of 
sound  made  by  the  wind  instruments  and  double 
basses  continually  swell  and  decrease.  A  short 
decrescendo  follows  and  the  curtain  rises,  showing 
a  large,  rudely  built  hall,  with  an  oak  tree  in  the 
centre,  a  large  fireplace,  an  immense  wooden 
door  at  the  back  and  soir.e  primitive  looking  fur- 
niture. The  first  act  is  composed  of  uninterrup- 
ted solos.  It  is  all  in  an  andante  recitative,  becom- 
ing allegro  in  moments  of  passion  and  excitement. 
Once  during  the  love-scene  of  the  two  who  have 
most  of  the  music  of  this  act,  a  sudden  blast  is 
heard,  the  back  door  is  blown  open,  showing  a 
beautiful  landscape  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  moon 
throws  down  its  soft.  light  on  the  two  lovers  and 
renders  the  scene  supremely  picturesque.  Here 
Wagner  for  a  moment  forgot  himself,  and  the 
national  drama,  and  introduced  what  might  almost 
be  called  a  melody.  The  accompaniment  is  soft 
and  tremulous,  a  perfect  musical  representation  of 
shimmering  moonlight. 

The  second  act,  like  the  first,  is  composed  of 
solos  only.  The  music  becomes  more  agitated 
and  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  varied  emotions,  which  for  the  voices  are  re- 
stricted, however,  to  the  dignified  andante  recita- 
tive for  narration  and  the  loud,  confused,  and 
hurried  movements  denoting  rage  and  excitement. 
The  ending  of  the  second  act  is  a  tableau  of 
Hunding  and  Siegmund  fighting  together  on  the 
rocks  while  Brunnhild  and  Wotan  are  visible  in 
the  clouds  above,  surrounded  by  a  flood  of  light. 
Both  the  warriors  fall  and  the  gods  disappear. 

Another  short  musical  prelude  precedes  the 
third  act.  It  is  wild  beyond  expression  and  very 
premonitory  ;  the  fifes  and  flutes  sustain  an  accom- 
paniment of  high  runs  that  sound  almost  like  hu- 
man shrieks.  The  scene  opens  in  a  wild  forest 
glen,  with  huge  rocks  iu  the  centre  and  caverns 
on  either  side.  Eight  Valkyrss  amuse  them- 
selves in  clambering  up  and  down  the  rocks,  re- 
lieving the  monotony  of  the  previous  solos  by 
singing  in  concert.  Brunnhild  rushes  excitedly 
in  and  calls  on  them  for  protection  for  Sieglinde 
and  herself,  from  Wotan's  wrath.  The  first  half 
of  the  act  consists  of  hurried,  monotonous,  excited 
questions  and  responses  by  the  various  Walkyras, 
ending  on  the  approach  of  Wotan  by  a  stormy, 
agitated  accompaniment  to  the  voices.  Wotan 
then  appears,  summons  Brunnhild  and  declares 
her  unworthy  to  be  a  Valkyra  any  longer.  The 
prettiest  passages  in  the  whole  opera  are  two  oc- 
tets by  the  Valkyra,  full  of  expression  and  al- 
most melodious,  in  which  they  entreat  Wotan's 
pardon  in  behalf  of  their  sister;  but  he  will  not 
yield,  and  they  make  another  final  effort,  which  is 
a  marvellous  musical  production.     There  is  not  a 


discordant  note,  and  yet  the  effect  produced  is 
like  that  of  a  score  of  frightened,  excited  won.ru, 
all  begging  and  crying  and  screaming  at  the  top 
of  their  feminine  lungs.  Wotan  then  dismisses 
the  eight  Valkyra;  and  retains  Brunnhild.  Along 
and  tedious  recitative  follows,  and  finally  Wotan 
kisses  her  eyes  and  she  falls  asleep.  lie  lays  her 
down  under  a  tree  on  a  little  mound  and  she  es- 
capes through  a  trap  door  arrangement.  Wotan 
draws  a  circle  around  the  mound  with  his  spear 
and  the  flames  spring  up.  There  is  a  mass  of 
flame  on  tie-  stage,  at  least  fifteen  feet  long,  that 
shoots   up    eight   or   ten   feet,  and    the    curtain 

fulls. 

The  Orchestra  was  composed  of  over  eighty 
musicians  a;ul  performed  its  part  with  admirable 
precision  and  delicacy  of  light  and  shade.  The 
voices  were,  all  mature  ami  sympathetic,  and  sus- 
tained the.  many  long,  severe,  high-pitched 
passages  so  well,  that  it  showed  how  much  train- 
ing they  had  endured.  No  Italian  troupe  could 
have  sung  them. 

The  opera  was  magnificently  put  on  the  stage. 
The  sky  in  the  3d  act  could  not  be  surpassed.  At 
first,  it  was  dark  with  heavy  cumulous  clouds, 
that  broke  away  imperceptibly  and  gave  place  to 
a  lighter  scirrous  mass,  ami  these  became  gradu- 
ally lighted,  up  until  the  whole  was  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  eastern  sky  in  a  flood  of 
glory  just  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  fire 
tableau  at  the  close  is  certainly  well  managed,  but 
its  risk  cannot  be  excused.  The  interest  attached 
to  it  is  merely  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
danger.  It  shows  a  great  lack  of  ingenuity  to 
devise  a  spectacle  whose  chief  and  only  merit  is 
that  of  exciting  an  emotion  of  personal  danger  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience. 

The  verdict  respecting  "  The  Valkyra?  "  must 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  "Khinegold."  It  is  a 
superb  pantomime  with  a  grand,  effective,  power- 
ful accompanying  symphony.  The  dramatic 
portion  displays  great  monotony,  is  spun  out  to  a 
weary  length,  affords  no  scope  for  anything  but 
the  extremes  of  passive  listening  and  wringing 
the  hands  and  tearing  the  hair,  and  is  badly  ar- 
ranged in  reference  to  its  climaxes.  The 
musical  part  is  graphic  and  impressive.  It  ex- 
presses almost  every  known  human  feeling.  It  is 
dignified  and  grand;  it  is  wavering,  doubtful  and 
dreamy  ;  it  is  victorious,  agitated  and  wierd  ;  it  is 
pathetic  and  tender ;  it  is  never  weak  ;  it  is  never 
melodious. 

"  The  Valkyrae  "  must  be  utterly  condemned 
as  an  opera.  There  is  not  a  single  quartet, 
trio  or  duo  in  it,  nor  even  an  air  that  any  com- 
mon musician  could  sing  after  hearing  the  opera. 
It  will  probably  never  be  given  on  any  other 
stage  than  this  at  Munich.  The  curtain  is  up 
for  four  hours,  and  the  elaborate  mise  en  scene, 
— the  elaborate  orchestration  of  the  music  and 
the  richness  of  the  voices  alone,  render  this  grand 
national  musical  drama  tolerable.  The  inevita- 
ble feeling  that  every  one  must  experience  after 
hearing  the  Walkyras  is  one  of  regret,  that  the 
fantasti,Pnotions  and  theories  of  so  great  a  com- 
poser  as  Wagner  should  have  diverted  '..is  genius 
into  such  an  unpleasing  channel  and  deprived  us 
of  much  music  that  might  have  been  at  once  in- 
telligible and  melodious.  The  house  was  crowded, 
and  the  audience  applauded  loudly,  but  were 
moved  to  enthusiasm  more  from  personal  interest 
in  the  singers  than  from  admiration  of  the  "  Val- 
kvroe  "  as  an  opera. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The   "Watch  on  the  Rhine.     (Die  Wadit  am 

Rhein.)    English  and  German  words.     3. 

C    to   g.     also    fit"  male  voices.     E6   to 

aflat.  Carl  Wilhelm.  30 

"A  roar  like  thunder  strikes  the  ear, 
Like  clang  of  arms  or  breakers  near, 

Rush  forward,  for  the  German  Rhine! 
"Who  shields  thee,  dear  beloved  Rhine  ?" 

One  of  the  inspiring  German  war  songs. 

The  German  Fatherland.   (Was  ist  der  Deuts- 
chen  Valeriana's).     4.     A  to  f  sharp. 

Reichardt.  30 
"When'  is  the  German  fatherland' 
Is't  Swabia,  is'fc  Prussia's  strand1 
Ts't  where  the  Rhine's  green  vineyards  bloom? 
Or  where  the  Baltic  sea  gulls  roam'"' 

Come   over  the  sea.     Song    and    chorus.     4. 

F  to  f.  Blumenstengd.  30 

"Come  to  rue  my  darling,  come  over  the  sea; 
I  am  looking  and  longing  and  waiting  for  thee." 

A  beautiful  barcarolle  with  a  graceful  cccompaniment. 
Instrumental. 

Petersdorf  March.     3.     A.  FJaust.     30 

A  lively,   brilliant    march,   quite    pnpular   with 
military  bands. 

Amorosa  (Romance  Italiene.)      5,     X)b.     Op. 

187.  Egghard.    50 

An  andantino  theme,  varied,  clnsiDg  with  the 
melody  marked  by  large  notes  with  brilliant  runs  for 
the  right  hand. 

Viennese  children  (Wiener  Kinder).  Waltzes. 

4.     Rn Op.  61.  Strauss.  70 

Wiener  Fresken.     Waltzes.     4.    0—         Strauss.  75 
Two  new  and  brilliant  waltzes  by   this   prince  of 
dance  music  composers. 

The  Little  Violet.     Polka  Redowa.     4.     C. 

Mrs,   Wkimeij.  30 

The  Old  Bachelor's  Dream.     4.     E6.  Pabst.  40 

A  rhapsodical  fantasia,  into  which  is  interwoven  a 
mysterious  "Xieht  Mare,"  supposed  to  represent 
grief  at  being  involuntarily  caught  in  the  snare  so 
studiously  avoided  in  walking  hours, — followed  by 
"Love  not,  the  thiog  you  love  may  die."  as  a  lament- 
ation march,  and  ending  with  the  unexpected  Tision 
of  "Eome,  sweet  home." 

Movement  Perpetual.     6.     C— Op.     24.    Weber.   75 
A  rondo,  deriving  its  name  from  the  vivacious  unin- 
terrupted movemeut,  requiring  a  touch  of  the  tightest 
delicacy. 

Bryant's  Waltz.     2.     G— 


Moody. 


Book8. 


Atitalie. — An  oratorio.    Post  humous  work 

No.  2.     Op.     74.  Mendelssohn. 

Paper.     1.12 

Cloth. 1.50 

The  music  adapted    to  the  words  of  Racine,  with  an 
English  adaptation  of  the  Lyrics  by  Bartholomew. 
A  work  which  will  be  fresh  to  choral   societies.     The 
war-march  of  the  priests  has  long  been  known  as  an 
instrumental  piece. 


Music  bv  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  E  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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The  London  Musical  Season. 

[From  the  Musical  Times,  Sept.  L] 

By  Henry  C.  Li  \\. 

The  hopeful  signs  of  the  progress  of  music  in 
England  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as 
sanguine  enthusiasts  would  load  us  to  imagine; 
for  if  we  si  perate  the  worshippers  of  Art  from 
the  worshippers  of  artists,  we  shall  find 
that  the  former  class  is  in  a  sad  mi- 
nority. A  record  of  the  past  session,  thrown 
into  the  conventional  language  of  the  usual 
resume,  would  be  merely  a  recapitulation  of  so 
many  former  seasons,  that  it.  might  almost  have 
been  set  up  in  typo  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
with  a  few  blanks  left  for  the  filling  in  of  nam 

and  dates.     Certainly,   two    Opera-1 ses    have 

been  opened,  the  old  established  Mu  il 
Societies  have  given  the  stipulated  number  of 
concerts,  and  all  has  been  done  that  the  fashion- 
able world  requires.  But  where  shall  we  turn 
for  the  proof  that  the  appreciation  of  the  h 
class  of  music  is  steadily  on  the  increase  '.'  At 
the  Opera  the  favorite  singers  in  their  favorite 
parts  have  been  the  real  attraction, 
"  Medea,"  and  "  Fidelio,"  have  been  given  just 
enough  to  make  the  classicalists  long  for  more; 
and  the  two  hitherto  unknown  Operas,  "I. 'Oca 
del  Cairo"  and"  Abu  Hassan," have  been  played 
two  or  three  limes  to  comparatively  empty 
houses.  It  is  true  thai  Wagner's  Opera,  "  Der 
Flicgendc    Hollander,"  must  bo  accepted  a 

wel nc     novelty  ;      bul      n  :ii  her     C  impan  i's 

"  Esmeralda  "  nor  Ambroise  Thomas's  "  Miwn  m  " 
are  the  works  winch  would  hue  been  i  hosen  by 
a  managnmenl  accustomed  to  cater  for  an 
audience  of  highly  cultivated  taste.  In  the 
popular  Oratorios,  operatic  singei  have  filled 
concert  rooms  to  oveflowing,  whilst  comparal 
unknown  sacred  works  have  been  lefl  to  struggle 

into  noli in  the  principle,  we   presume,  thai 

love  of  art  is  a  virtue  which  should  be  its  own 
reward.  Willi  the  exception  of  the  really  fine 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "Antigone"  !>\ 
Air.  Henry  Leslie's  choir,  and  the  single  present- 
ation of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  1 1  altered  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  —  the  "Oratorio  Concerts"  alone  have 
shown  activity  in  the  performance  of  any  but  the 
well-worn  works  which  for  years  have  represented 
the  classical  clement ;  and  although  much  interest 
has  been  excited  amongst  the  music-loving  few, 
by  the  revival  at  these  concerts  of  two  of  the 
greatest  compositions  of  the  master  minds  in 
creative  art,  and  the  production  of  a  new  Sacred 
Cantata,  by  a  modern  composer,  the  many  are 
almost  unconscious  that  any  unusual  occurrence 
has  disturbed  the  even  flow  ol  the  London 
"Musical  Season."  Whether  a  steady  persever- 
ance in  the  good  cause  may  eventually  alter  this 
state  of  things,  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict; 
but,  meantime,  let  us  not  believe  that  the  taste  of 
musical  England  is  rapidly  improving,  simply 
because  it  has  so  long  been  the  fashion  to  - a\  so 
Tin-  fact  we  have  si  at.':  I  is  undeniable  —  no  good, 
therefore,  can  be  effected  by  refusing  to  believe 
it,  and  no  harm  can  be  done  by  boldlv  stating 
it. 

At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  the  pertinacity 
with  which  Madlle.  Sessi  was  put  forward  in  so 
many  parts  already  identified  with  artists  actual- 
ly in  the  establishment,  must  have  appeare  I 
extraordinary  to  those  who  believe  that  the  secret 
of  operatic  management  should  mainly  consist  in 
making  the  best  of  the  material  at  command. 
That  Madlle.  Sessi  has  man}'  excellent  qualifi  :a 
tions,  both  as  a  singer 'and  an  actress,  cannot  be 
questioned;  but  although  the  audience  welcomed 
her  in  such  parts  as  Lucia  and  Maria,  in  "  La 
Figliadel  Reggimento,"  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 


pected that  those  who  had  witnessed  the  ex 
performance    of  M  idlle.    Nils  on    a:    0  r,  in 

Ambroise     Thomas's     "Hamlet,"    should    have 
accepted  a  repre  entative  of  this  chasactor,  whose 
chief    recommendations  were   a   fixed   resolution 
toovercome  difficulties  and  a  blissful  unconscious- 
ire.     Had   M  idlle.    Sessi   understo  i  1 
the  limit   of  her  own   powers  or  place. 1    h 
under  the  guidance  of  her  real  friends,  she  would 
have  maintained  a  much  higher  position  during 
the    season;    for   in    many   pans   which   did    not 
demand    more    than    carefully   cultivated 
.  ceoution  an  1  ordinal  y  knowl    Ige  ol    the 
she    c.i     received,    as   she  .     1,   with    the 

ul  mi    '  amount  ol  favor,    M    Hie.  I    iri    n  ho  i 
her  di  'nil  as   Mn      >  0 

gave   u  ■  but   little  opportunity   t  i   judge  of  her 
powers,  for  after  this  one  pei  P  irmance,  she 
the  company  of  the  rival  establ  at    I  hairy 

Lane.  <  If  Madlle  Ol  n  :  .  i  ired  in  the 
small  pai  I  ol  /'"    <         ,   in   "II    Flauto   M  i 

■-' i    ■  peak    mo  i    favorably;     and    Ma 

Madigan,    in     some    vi  i  y    ini|  oi  taut 
charactei     during    the   -    ison,   pi  self  a 

le  member  ol  the  com  Citiei  s 

:       ;      .    I  i  parts  with 

v.  !.■  h  the  public   i  -   now  accu  stomed   : 
her  0  abstaining  irtin >  mere 

.  ilitj  at  the  exp  i 
i  :    m,   !  r,   she    has   ad  led    another 

eh  u  actor  to  hei  alreadj  i-c  .  that 

of  the  Queen,  in    Vnibro   e   Thomas'     ■■  ■  I 
the  whole  of  I  he  mu  ha 

dramatic    power,     bowing 
heai  i    of  a  true   artist    is    alwa)  -    in   her  woi  k 

mo     Adelina     Patti     n  i      so    effective    as 
dilti,  in  <   impan  i's   t  cble   i  Ip  :r  i  of  that 

,  that  we  are  I  to  tear  ■ 

it  In  r  d  ■  ire  tli  i  w  » l<  was  produ  ed      I: 

this  affords nsta     e  of  the  m  inner  in 

w  hich    the  d  world    arc 

i  uled  l'\  vocali  t  ,  a  fa  t  which  si  ould  in  in  iticc 
be  put  forward   when   the  ,•  i     ■  intric 

■■■■■  have  to  be  i  an;  iss    1     Mad 
Pauline  Lucca's  1  as 

ever .  but   her  pei    in  and  w  inning  man- 

ner satisfy  the  many  ;  an  I   the   i  n  hich 

most  require  tin  ies  are   tin 

those    which   she    should    adhere    to:    certainlv 
I       'a,    in    Auber's    "  Le    Dom  ."    will 

scarcely  add  to  1  er  rejiM.it;   n     v  |  lame  \ 
and   Madlle.   Sc  il  hi   have,  as   h  fore    pi  oved  of 
much    ■  ei  v.  :e   during  the   season     ai   I    amongst 
i    who  1   ive  ablj  suppi  n  ti  d  suboi  dinate  pai  ts, 
met  lelles.  B  mermei  ter  an  ! 

Locatelli.  The  tenor  departm  I  ha  keen,  as 
usual,  unsatisfactory.  Herr  Wachtel,  whose  high 
chest  notes  and  prodi  i  |  rer  have 

deceive. 1  many  persons  into  the  notion  th  a  he 
was  a  line  singer,  departed  suddenly,  h 
previously  written  an  explanatory  letter  to  the 
papers  which  nobody  c  ired  about :  Signor  M  iri  i 
has  again  exhibited  to  us  how  very  gradual  is  the 
decay  of  a  voice  which  h  is  been  propei  ly 
trained;  Dr.  Gunz  has  sung  well  some  purely 
German  parts:  Signor  Viz/ mi,  a  new  comer, 
has  displayed  a  fairbj  good  voice  and  style;  and 
■  rnor  Marino  as  Corentino,  in  Meyerbeer's 
"JDinorah,"  was  highly  effective;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Signor  Xaudin,  always  a  reliable 
and  conscientious  artist,  tic  company  is  as  fa-  ofl 
as  ever  from  possessing  a  tenor  upon  whom  the 
subscribers  and  the  public  can  depend  with 
confidence.  Signor  Cotogni  has  materially  ad- 
i  inced  his  reputation  by  his  performance  of 
Hamlet,  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  Opera;  and 
Graziani,  if  he  had  not  added  nc  has,  at  least, 
I  his  previous  position.  Signori  Ciampi, 
Bagagiolo,  Tagliafico,  Capponi,  M.  Petit,  &c, 
have  been  of  infinite  value   in  strengthening  the 


east  of  several  well-known  works;  and  Signor 
Caravoglia,  a  new  Bass,  has  also  keen  deservedly 
wall  received.  The  catalogue  of  unfulfilled 
promises  is  not  tin-  year  large;  but  we  regret 
that  Verdi's  "Macbeth"  was  net  given;  for 
although  not  passionately  attached  to  the  music 
of  this  composer,  we  can  imagine  that  the  Lady 
1/  icbet  i  f  M  ride.  Titiens  must  be  one  of  the 
performances  on  the  lyric  stage.  The  two 
Signori  Vianesi  and  Bevignani,  have 
done   their   best    to    support    a    bad    system,    no 

amount  ol  exertion,  even  with  mor cperienced 

directors,  having  the  slightest  chan a'  a  really 

successful  result   where   the  baton    is   constantly 
:     this    method    will   be 
I  ,'  -    '  -  hi.  w  e  cannot   -  ij  ;  for  it 

now  seems  certain  that  Mr.  Gye  is  to  reign 
supreme  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  and  that  Mi  Map!  on  is  to  become 
lessee  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

At    Drury     Line    Mr.    W 1    assembled   an 

excellent  company ;    and   had  he  nut   relied  ton 
u]   m  the  atti  icl  i  in  of  Madlle.  Nilsson, 
he  ','.    uld   no  d     ibl    have    had   a   more     m 

i  riberi    md  the  public,  however, 

were  I  m  ;ht  to  i  treat  Sw  edish  vocalist 

on  ui"  t  of  tin    principal  eve    i  .1  tic-  conse- 

quence   v.  as   I  h  i*    ^  hen   she   became    too  ill    to 
;  h    sevei  al    well  tried    wurks.    with 

liven,  the  house  was 
comparatively  empt)  1'  is  unnecessary  to 
i  ■.•,,:  l  the  succi  if  M  idlle.  Nilsson  in  all  her 

known    put-:    bat   we    may    say   that    her 
singing     a-      I  ice,     in     "  Roberto    il 
.  hi   "  I  Itelln,"   and     Wr/non, 
'.   ibi  ,;      e.  ;  's    <  Ip  ira,    h  is    matei  i  illy 

I  her  in  ]  est imation.     Madlle.   lima   1 

Murska  ha     ilways  been  a  ■  opted  as  an  efficient 

ami       1,  We       were        [icrfcolty 

unprop  ire  1  i  ir  -  i  exci  llenl       we    might   indeed 

say    absolutely    perfect    -a    performance,    both 

\  oc  illy    an  1  illy,   as   that    of   Si  nla,  in 

■r's     "  Her      Fli  igende       Hollander."       I',, 

it  e  the  mu  ic  ol  this  part  w  as  no  eai  •■   task 

■  h  ■    most  I     vocalist ;     but    so 

did  to  re  iliz  ■  the  "en  teption  of  a  composer 

in  ich   :  elianc  i   upon  I  he  ii  :tor  as 

upon  tic  singer,  and  win  -  i  o>  en  mu  ical  ph:  ,  - 

tinct     with     the     accompanying    dramatic 

,  ]     ...     I  -.       1  doubt  the  ] ssio  i 

creath  e  power  which  i  imounts  to  genius. 

M  i  lame     \  much    during    the 

-    ;    n  toadvai  public  favor,  especial- 

ly   by    her    brilliant    vocalization    as    FiJina,    in 

Thomas's   "  Mignon."     We  e.\] ted 

:.,     .  Madame    Monbelli,  considering  the 

he  invariably  ci  eated  in  the  i  oncert-r n. 

I  till  possible,  however,  that  practise  on  the 
stage  may  enable  her  to  take  that  place  in 
an  operatic  company  for  which  her  voice  and 
-t\l"  eminently  lit  her.  Every  endeavor  was 
made  to  place  M  idlle.  Reboux  in  the  first  rank 
during  the  season  :  but  although  undoubtedly  an 
:  need  singer,  the  unfortunate  tremulous- 
ness  of  her  voice  —  which  she  evidently  rather 
enc  mraged  than  repressed — prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  her  retaining  the  post  of  prima  donna, 
even  during  the  temporary  indisposition  of 
i.  Nilsson.  OfMadlle.  Lewitzky,  we  have 
still  great  hopes:  for  although  her  excellent 
sinL'inLr  as  Isabella,  in  Mozart's  "  L'Oca  del 
'    .  excited    expectations    which    were   not 

realized  in  her  Zerlina,  she  is  so  young,  and 
appears  to  possess  so  much  intelligence,  that  we 
confidently  look  forward  to  her  successful  re-ap- 
pearance at  some  future  tune,  X„  regret  was 
:it  tic  d:-  ipo  .!,  or  e  of  Madame  Barbot, 
after  her  single  p  rfoi  Dam  s  of  Valentine,  in  the 
"Huguenots;"  but  Madlle.  Savertal,  who  was 
announced  in  the  prospectus,  and   of  whom   we 
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have  beard  favorable  report,  would  probably 
have  been  a  welcome  addition  to  the  company; 
and,  at,  least,  her  appearance  would  have  ab- 
solved the  lessee  from  the  charge  of  not  fulfilling 
one  of  the  important  promises  in  his  opening 
programme.  Madlle.  Cavi  (who.  from  pome 
unexplained  cause,  came  over  from  the  rival 
establishment)  displayed  a  good  contralto  voiee, 
and  discharged  the  small   duties  allotted  to  her 

with  infinite  credit.     Of  so summate  an  artist 

as  Madame  Trebelli-Brtlini,  we  eould  say  noth- 
ing but  what  we  have  so  often  written  in  her 
praise.  Signor  Mongini'sfine' voice  gave  stregth, 
if  not  refinement,  to  the  tenor  department  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  season  ;  and  Signor  Bettini, 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  conscientious 
members  of  the  company,  and  Signor  ( lardoni,  an 
old  favorite,  also  lent  most  eflicient  aid  to  the 
general  success  of  the  season.  Despite  a  certain 
hardness  in  the  voiee.  of  Signor  Perotti  (the  new 
tenor),  there  is  much  to  admire  in  his  singing; 
his  execution  of  the  trying  music  of  Erik,  in 
Wagner's  Opera,  being  in  many  respects  highly 
commendable.  Signor  Kinaldini,  too,  another 
new  comer,  made  a  highly  favorable  impression, 
as  did  also  Signor  Archinti  in  the  little  he  had  to 
do.  Considering  the  claims  of  M.  Faure  to  a 
prominent  place  throughout  the  season,  it  appears 
extraordinary  how  rarely  he  was  heard.  Why, 
for  instance,  was  not  "Don  Giovanni"  re-cast, 
insted  of  allowing  his  fine  performance  of  the 
"  Don  "  to  be  limited  to  one  night  because  certain 
persons  failed  in  some  of  the  other  characters?  It 
is  true  that  his  Lolario,  in  Ambroise  Thomas's 
"  Mignon,"  displayed  his  talent  to  the  best 
advantage,  but.  this  work  was  played  but  seldom  ; 
and  how  many  Operas  could  we  name  in  which 
his  co-operation  would  have  proved  a  tower  of 
si  length  !  We  would  pass  over  the  name  of  Mr. 
Santley  with  the  usual  recognition  of  the  invalua- 
ble nature  of  his  services,  were  we  not  compelled 
to  record  our  unqualified  admiration  of  his 
performance  of  the  Hollander,  in  Wagner's 
Opera,  a  performance  which  not  only  stamped 
him  as  unquestionably  the  greatest  baritone  of 
the  day ;  but.  proved  beyond  doubt  that  he  had 
so  earnestly  studied  the  character  as  to  invest  it 
with  that  mysterious  and  supernatural  coloring 
without  which  it  would  have  merely  taken  its 
place  as  the  conventional  bass  of  the  operatic 
stage.  So  intellectual  a  personation  of  a  really 
difficult  part  is  too  rare  to  be  dismissed  without  a 
special  mark  of  recognition.  Signori  Verger  and 
ltagucr,  considering  the  powerful  basses  and 
baritones  already  in  the  company,  created  a 
favorable  impression,  and  probably  may  be  made 
of  more  use  next  season.  Signori  Gassier,  Fob, 
Castelli,  Mr.  Lj  all,  &c,  may  be  briefly  dismissed 
as  too  well  known  and^efficient  artists  to  need 
separate  comment.  So  many  of  the  Operas 
promised  in  the  prospectus  have  been  so  faithfully 
produced,  that  we  care  only  to  mention  one 
which  was  not  —  Cherubini's  "  Les  deux  Jour- 
nces  "  —  a  work  which  we  have  long  waited  to 
hear  in  its  perfect  form;  and,  (considering  that 
Mr.  Santley  was  ready  for  the  part  of  Mich:  1,  the 
water-carrier),  one  admirably  adapted  for  the 
company.  Let  us  hope  that  so  welcome  a 
revival  is  only  delayed  for  one  season.  Mean- 
while, we  must  thank  the  management  for  such 
revivals  as  Mozart's  "  L'Oca  del  Cairo,"  and 
Weber's  "Abu  Hassan;"  and  above  all,  for 
bravely  venturing  an  Opera  by  that  mneh  abused, 
and  much  abusing  composer,  Wagner,  whose  un- 
measured defiance  of  the  critics,  although  no 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  genius,  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  his  want  of  it.  With  a  line  of 
unqualified  praise  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  Signor  Arditi  has  conducted  during  the 
whole  of  the  season,  we  must  conclude  our  notice 
of  Mr.  W  ood's  first  operatic  campaign. 

The  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  have 
thoroughly  maintained  their  character  in  the 
instrumental  department ;  but  to  ensure  the 
appearance  of  a  higher  class  of  vocalists,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  some  definite  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  so  that  names  of  eminence  may  be 
announced  in  the  prospectus.  There  may  be 
every  disposition  to  engage  well-known  singers  at 


each  concert,  but  they  arc  not  to  be  procured  at 
a  few  days' notice ;  end  a;  second  or  third  rate 
artists  are  Constantly  pressing  for  a  hearing,  there 
may  he  great  danger  of  a  still  greater  deteriora- 
tion in  the  vocal  department  of  the  programmes, 
unless  some  such  system  as  we  have  mentioned 
be  adopted.  Meanwhile,  let.  us  heartily  praise 
the  I  Erectors  for  giving  so  excellent  a  final  concert 
"in  honor  of  Beethoven."  Certainly,  no  Society 
hatl  more  right  to  represent  the  feeling  of 
England  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  apart  from  having 
been  the  means  of  introducing  many  of  Beet- 
hoven's works  to  this  country,  it  has  immortalized 
itself  by  voluntarily  giving  substantia!  aid  to  the 
great  composer  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and 
need. 

The  "  New  Philharmonic  "  Concerts,  and  the 
"  Monday  Popular "  Concerts  call  for  no  parti- 
cular notice,  save  a  line  of  commendation  on  t lie 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
ducted; and  we  may  also  say  that  the  "  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,"  by  the  production  of  Handel's 
much-neglected  Oratorio,  "Deborah,"  and  the 
performance  of  a  mutilated  version  of  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D,  has  at  least  shown  a  desire  to  intro- 
duce, some  novelty  into  their  programmes. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie  has  given  some  very  excel- 
lent concerts  during  the  season,  in  which  his 
choir  has  been  the  principal  attraction  —  the 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  music  to  "  An- 
tigone," especially,  being  a  success  not  easily 
forgotten — but  we  may  also  say  that  he  has 
taken  the  field  as  a  concert-giver  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  the  principal  singers  from  the 
Opera  being  engaged,  and  the.  fashionable, 
rather  than  the  musical,  portion  of  the  London 
public  being  appealed  to  with  a  programme  of 
Italian  music,  reminding  us  of  the  olden  days  of 
"  Benefit  Concerts."  Oratorios,  in  which  the 
principal  parts  have  been  sustained  by  Operatic 
vocalists,  have  also  been  given  under  Mr. 
Leslie's  direction,  which  have  attracted  large 
audiences. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  two  great  works 
revived  at  the  "  Oratorio  Concerts,"  have  been 
really  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  the  season. 
Beethoven's  Grand  Mass  in  D,  and  Bach's 
"  Passion  Music "  have  been  shown  to  be  not 
only  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  performers,  but 
equally  intelligible  to  the  listeners;  and  as  we 
are  certain  that  increased  familiarity  with  these 
compositions  will  but  deepen  the  impression 
which  they  have  already  made,  we  look  forward 
with  the  utmost  interest  to  their  repetition.  We 
must  also  mention  the  production  of  the  Sacred 
Cantata,  ■'  Rebekah,"  written  especially  for  these 
concerts  by  the  conductor,  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby, 
the  success  of  which  was  so  decisive,  that  it  was 
selected  for  performance  at  the  Hereford  Festival. 
Whilst  reviewing  the  series  of  "Oratorio  Concerts" 
during  the  past  season,  it  must  in  justice  be  said 
that  the  choir  has  made  very  decided  progress 
both  in  quality  of  tone,  and  decision  ot  attack  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that,  in  spite  of  the  short 
time  necessarily  allowed  for  rehearsals,  every 
promise  in  the  prospectus  has  been  rigidly 
redeemed,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  a 
heart  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  practice 
which  materially  lightens  the  labor  of  a  con- 
ductor. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  good  instrumental 
works,  well  performed,  have,  as  usual,  ensured 
thoroughly  appreciative  audiences;  and  although 
perhaps  the  programmes  have  shown  an  undue 
leaning  towards  the  modern  German  school,  it  is, 
no  doubt,  desirable  that  at  least  we  should  have  a 
Musical  Institution  where  novelty  is  admitted. 
We  cannot  forget  what  this  establishment  has 
done  towards  placing  the  name  of  Schubert 
amongst  the  great  composers  of  the  world;  and 
provided  we  are  not  told  in  the  books  of  words 
what  we  are  to  think  of  untried  writers,  we  shall 
always  be  glad  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
When  the  choir,  which  certainly  shows  some 
signs  of  improvement,  shall  have  been  placed  in 
as  high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  the  band,  we  shall 
hope  to  hear  many  great  works  which  are  too 
rarely  presented  in  our  concert-rooms  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  abolition  of  an  orchestra  in  theatres  exclu- 


sively devoted  to  th'c  performance  of  the  drama, 
sometime  ego  strenuously  advocated  in  this 
journal,  appears  likely  to  be  acted  upon.  At 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  where  all  the 
latest  refinements  of  stage  arrangement  are  so 
effectively  carried  out,  as  a  preliminary,  we 
presume',  to  not  hearing  the  instrumental  per- 
formers, we  have,  dining  the  last  season,  not 
been  permitted  to  see  them  ;  and  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Hare's  benefit,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  announ- 
ces thai  "there  will  be  no  orchestra,"  two 
musical  friends  having  offered  their  services  on 
the  occasion.  We  know  that  "stage  music"  is 
often  lugged  in  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a  "  Sen- 
sation drama;  "  but  if  the  abolition  of  the  fit  I 
should  necessitate  the  abolition  of  the  second,  wc 
need  scarcely  say  that  we  shall  be  additionally 
grateful.  As  for  the  indifferent  playing  before 
and  between  the  pieces,  surely  no  intelligent 
member  of  an  audience  could  desire  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  custom.  A  well-known  Overture, 
effectually  displaying  the  incapacity  of  the 
orchestra,  can  scarcely  prepare,  the  listeners  for 
an  elegant  comedy ;  and  when  the  curtain  falls, 
the  short  interval  for  conversation  or  refresh- 
ment can  hardly  be  enlivened  by  scraps  from 
classical  symphonies,  or  a  common-place  set  of 
quadrilles. 

In  a  record  of  the  musical  events  of  the  year 
the  honor  voluntarily  conferred  upon  Professor 
Sterndale  Bennett  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
cannot  be  lightly  passed  over.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  musicians  banding  themselves 
together  to  raise  the  "status"  of  the  English 
Professor,  that  we  are  glad  when  our  theory  can 
be  practically  proved  that  the  "status"  of  a 
Professor  depends  entirely  upon  himself.  Xot 
only  by  his  works,  but  by  his  unceasing  devotion 
to  the  healthy  progress  of  music  in  this  country 
—  involving  sacrifices  which  only  those  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him  can  ever  know  —  has 
Professor  Bennet  worthily  earned  a  distinction 
which,  although  in  fact  a  recognition  of  the  artist, 
is  in  effect  a  recognition  of  the  art.  Music  in 
England  is  advancing  but  slowly  to  its  true  posi- 
tion ;  and  as  much  can  be  done  by  its  followers 
to  urge  its  real  claims  upon  the  nation,  we 
should  be  doubly  thankful  to  those  who,  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  great  power,  devote  that  power  to 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose. 


Beethoven,  Goethe,  and  Michael  Angelo* 

I  recollect  once  seeing  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence  a  picture  by  Rubens,  a  magnificent,  first- 
class  painting:  an  "Allegory  of  War."  Enflamed 
with  rage,  Mars  is  rashing  out  through  the  gates, 
flung  wide  apart,  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  ;  a  wild 
Fury,  waving  a  torch,  is  dragging  him  forward  ; 
Harpies  are  fluttering  before  liim,  and  Europe 
(represented  as  Cybele  with  the  mural  crown)  follows 
wringing  her  hands.  It  is  in  vain  tiiat  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  with  flattering  embraces,  endeavors  to  hold 
him  bac^k.  In  his  furious  career,  as  God  of  War,  he 
has  thrown  over  several  male  figures,  with  the 
emblems  of  art  and  science  in  their  hands,  among 
them  being  a  man  with  a  lute.  In  the  background 
there  are  all  kinds  of  desolation  and  wretchedness.  It 
is  evident  that  Rubens  painted  the  picture  under  the 
impression  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  then  ravaging 
Germany  with  lire  and  sword.  Late  events  brought 
this  painting  to  my  mind,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  the  Beethoven  Festival  Committee,  at  Bonn, 
might  very  well  borrow  it  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  hang  it  up  as  a  public  excuse  before  the 
Festival  Hall  (just  as  theatrical  mangers  in  Germany 
have  red  bills  posted  at  the  street  corners,  when  there 
is  any  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  perform- 
ance );  the  man  thrown  down  with  the  lute,  and  Mars 
rushing  past  him  would  render  any  further  explana- 
tion superfluous.  But  war  and  the  tumult  of  war 
shall  not  prevent  us  from  reminding  our  readers  that 
in  December  a  century  will  have  elapsed  since  one  of 
the  greatest  German  masters  of  the  art  of  music  was 
horn  —  the  master  whom  we  are  fond  of  naming  with 
Mozart,  just  as  wc  are  fond  of  saying  "  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,"  or  "Schiller  and  Goethe,"  when 
we  would  allude,  by  two  names,  to  the  highest  eflbrts 
in  other  branches  of  art.  If,  however,  matters  pro- 
gress as  they  are  now  progressing  at  the  scat  of  war, 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  leave  liubens's  picture  in 
Florence,  and  perform  the  Ninth  Symphony  with  the 

*From  the  Nine  Berliner  Mtisilczeiluns. 


"ToDeum"  for  .victor?  and  peace.     God  grant  it 
may  lie  so  ! 

Of  the  bearers  of  tlie  brilliant  names  I  have  jasl 
mentioned,  the  two  great  German  poets,  and  the  two 
great  German  composers,  were  contemporaries. 
Mozart  and  Schiller  died  a(  an  early  age,  bul 
permitted  Beethoven  to  behold  the  countenam  c  of  his 
great  predecessor,  Mozart,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
on  the  occasion,  the  oft  repeated  remark  :  "  Take 
care  ol  him  there;  some  day  he,  too,  will  have  some- 
thing to  say."  Goethe  survived  them  all.  Re  was, 
moreover,  brought  into  personal  eommunicntio  i 
Beethoven,  but,  with  regard  to  Mozart,  we  sin  uld 
scarcely  be  aware  whether  he  ever  I. new  ol  the 
existence  of  Schiller  or  Goethe,  ii  he  had  nol  set  to 
music  Goethe's  "  Veilchen;"  Heaven  knows  in  what 
chance  walk  of  his  he  found  the  lovely  modest  little 
flower,  whose  aromatic  perfume  delights  us  even  at 
the  present  day.  Don  Curios  and  Don  Juan  both 
belong  to  the  same  veai  (17  7)  —  but  could  M 
in  his  Vienna,  know  aught  aboul  the  former  '  (l  wa 
not  till  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  Mozart  had 
long  been  in  the  realms  of  eternal  harmonies,  that  the 
Vienna  censure  at  length  admitted  Schiller's  traaic 
muse  into  the  imperial  hereditary  dominions      This 

appeal's  rather  strange  to  us,  who  have  I noui 

on  Schiller's  dramas,  as   on   a   sort   of  intellectual 
mother's  milk  ;  but  let  the  reader  put  himsell  mental 
ly  in  the  place  of  a  Vienna  i  lensoi  of  the  year  <  Ine, 
ami   answer  the  question  whether,  when  the  worth} 
individual  in  question  perused  the  Rriubi  r,Kabn 
Lkhe,  Fiesko,  Don  Carlos,  Wullenslcin,  and  Tell,  his 
hair  must  not  have  stood  on  end,  even  sup| 
to  have  worn  a  wig      Winn  people  spoke  in  \ 
at.  that  pen.  id  of  German  literature,  they  meant  Klop- 
stock  ami  Wieland,  who,  like  Alpha  and  I  Imega,  like 
the  two  opposite  poles,  represented  the  "] 
and  the  "Graceful."     That  so  joyous  a  mortal   as 
Mii/art    should   nol    be    particularly   impressed    by 
Klopstock's    elevated    bombast    is    something    very 
intelligible,  and  ho  made  a  most  furious   rcsi 

when  called  upon  to  set   to  mu  ic  il le,  "  I 

dir  donnert's  am  Fuss,"  by  n   V  ienne  e   local    K 
stock  —  Denis  or  Sined      The  words  were  hi  m 
anything  yon  liked,  but  as  for  being  fitted  foi    music, 
such  a  thing  was  totally  oul  of  the  que  tion,  I  ■ 
lie  was  as  little  pleased  with  the  prom   frivolities  ol 

Wieland  ;  the  latter,  reversing  the  c pursued  by« 

the  French  who  at  the  time  pos  c  ised  a   I 
Grccaue,  had  given  the  world  Greek  ?i  la   Fra 
Mozarl  was  just  as  little  edified  by  Wiclan  1  pei 
ly,  as  we  Irani  from  his  Mannheim  Cotters. 

Beethoven  at  fust  allowed  himself  to  In'  talked  into 
an  admiration  for  Klonsto  I:  Whal  people  in 
Vienna  then  thought  ol  K  lop 

shown  by  a  picture  of  A!"  l's,  to  be  P. in;  I     if]    im  not 
mistaken)  in  the  "new  school"  of  the    13 
copy    by   the    artist    himself  being   in    the    Picture 

Gallery   at    Prac IClopstock    is   introduced   by 

Siona,  clad  in  Vestal-like  costume,  an. I    I.e.,) 
her  hand  a  palm  branch  half  n   fathom    I  ing       I 
welcomed  by  a  group  of  Greek  poets,  with  Homer  at 
their  head.     "  I  regret,"   Homer  appears   to   be 
ing,   "  that  T   am    acquainted  « ith    your   admi 
Messiarli  only  through  the  medium  of  n   translation, 
as   I   do   not   understand    German."     Dante   stands 
some  distance  off,  under  laurel  bushes,  but  he  is  per- 
fectly penetrated  with  a  sentiment  of  his  own  noth- 
ingness, and  feels  ashamc  of  his   Divrna    Comi 
which  must  certainly  have  struck  the  wits  of  the  "i  e  tr 
One   as  a  piece   of  barbarism.     Near   at    hand   sits 
Petrarch  with  his  Laura.  —  The  wh  mhles  a 

parody  on  Raphael's  Parnassus,  from  which,  indeed, 
the  one    Muse    has    been    rather   i  uiously 

taken, 

Beethoven,  as  he  afterwards  told  Rochlitz,  when 
tlm  kilter  called  upon  him,  was  incessantly  ten 
Klopstock's  Odes.  Who  knows  that  he  was  no 
excited  to  tin-  Pastoral  Symphony  by  the  "  Friih- 
liugsfeier,"  which  i-  really  powerful  and  moving  ' 
When  he  became  acquainted  with  Goethe's  poems, 
he  spoke  no  more  about  Klopstock.  "  lie  always 
began  in  I »  flat  major  —  always  from  upwards  down 
ward-."     What  he  thought  of  Schiller  is  proved  by 

wot  Is  with    which,  ai rding    to   his    first    plan,   he 

meant  to  introduce  the  final  movement  of  tin'   S 
Symphony.     "  Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  immortal 
Schiller :  "  Freude,  scheme  Sotterfunken .'  " 

But  Goethe  probably  was  more  highly  prized  by 
him.  The  highest  and  crowning  task  of  his  life 
struck  him  as  being  tho  composition  of  music  to 
Faust;  he  wanted  with  this  to  conclude  his  artistic 
labors.  Ill-  chorus,  "Mecresstille  und  gliickliche 
Fahrt,"  was  dedicated  by  him  to  tin-  author. 
Though  this  composition  cannot,  perhaps,  be  called 
one  of  his  best,  his  melodies  to  some  of  Goethe's 
lyrical  poems  are  so  much  tin'  more  magnificent: 
"  Kennst  du  das  I. ami  '" — "Ilcrz,  ineiu  Ilei  l ,  H 
da    _■.  'mn'" — "Trocknel  nil  hi     I  ewigen 

!.n  he" — "Was  zieht  mil'  das  Herz  so:" — no  man  evi  i 


composed  finer  songs,  not  even  Fran/,  Schubert. 
The  words  ami  the  tune  are  so  blended  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  them  apart;  u  seems  to  us  as 
though  something  is  wanting  ii  we  accidenl  illy  come 

upon  tho  vet        d when  i  urn  ing  over  an  edition  of 

Go  the's  works,     And,  lastly,  tin'  music  to  /' 
Kayser    of    Zurich    W3oethe's   eomposcr-in-ordmary 

before  Zelter  came)  composed,  i.i   I! ,  where  tin 

poel  :.  id  .'at  lor  him,  some  music  lis  Egmont,  wliic.li 
was  just  completed.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Goethe 
prai  '  ||  a  "  very  npi  ropriate  "  Tin,  may  have 
been  the  ca:  <■,  lor  we  mu  loven's 
music  to  Efjmonl  is  "very  inappropriate  ;  "  ii  appears 
to  suh  a  i  '...:.■  i  If  so  i In  tly  io  the  poeti  >  ;  it  ap- 
peal i  to  give   in  a   un  it  sketchy  foi  m  the     i  u. - 

tin n  are  musically  retidet  ed   ( lei  tho  reader  compare 
with    tin,    \h  ,<■  bi    i ' .    inti  usivc      low-mu        to  hi 
brothet  's  Strut  ...  |  ;   and  yet— yel  -with  all   i 
lor  /  ,  v..    mu  t    -.,-.   thai    the 

music    outshii  anie   is,  in    this 

instance,    tin.  r    than    the    pii  tan-,    line    thou 

I  loethe  appears  to  have  1 n  as  d    if  I     all  these 

beauties,  intellectually,  a:   the  com]  —   i  n  is  ph 
ly      He  madi    1'.     [h  iven's  acqu  liutnnc  ■   at    I 

kill  app.su.  ,'  |o 

I  ■  We   may   say : 

n  ah "in    even    hu\  ing    a   sus|  ii  ion   ol    Beethoven's 

greater    ,  he  beheld  in  the  cot 

else  than  a  man  with  whom  it  was  difficult    to 

up   ii  ommunii  at  ion,  in 

and  wdio,  from  his  bristling  roil 

I  .    1 1 
i  .  ...  1   to   I 

ilimOSI    '.  ill'::,'. 

preeiat  i 

'  >'.v  him  tin  '. .  ..•   Men 

ih  Issohn    played    him   ll 
Sympl  tho  piano, 

drlltll 

music  w  Imli  would  cause  tho  ro  I  to  fall  in  it' 
pei  fornii  d     by    the    whole    orch      ta    i     i 

nilltteli  d. 

tic  .a  i  and  in  mu  tie,  nay,  t  capa 

hie  ol      ■  ,  i  ,.„  [he  mi 

foi  mu  in  \  had  :,         . 
like  IJ 

.  . 
■ 

him    Seb  i  »- 
tian  1'.  ■  i : 

i  .  ■ 

1 

n   i 

:  ;  ■  i 

sia.     .'•.  ted  in  Up] 

Italy  with   I'  |     , 

imens  of  the  At 

.  ■•'.  .i      ..     iimnii- 
!  inanil 

.  Gothic,  i     thai 

1  nd  sig- 

■    ■  '  ' 

'    . 
and    ...  i  ,  Last 

: 

.in.;,   von    r 
lorn  Schastianu."-  ly:  "So  ho 

.  -  '  .   :      .:,.,.  ■.  esdrop- 

pei  I  "      \r. 'o :,;,::     ■  .  ,  whei  '  .  tiana  " 

air  lor  tin'  futuri  he  programme,  the 

public  «  ill  do  well 
listen  nt  i!'r  ke .  hoi  i,  nol  to  hoar  (according  to  the 

proverb)  th ,  ■         ti  a  n  's  glon 

In  tin   ....:."  Goel 

fro  purl1     in  ntion    i-.    made   ol     B  Zelter 

speaks  ,,(  him  m  pretty  muc  .  way  that  a 

blind  man,  hearing  a  peal  of  bells,  would  cah 
the  height  of  the  ■  in  «  hieh  the)  hang.    ( in  one 

a.  he  even   says  .  "  We  might,  perhaps,  i 

pare  Beethov,  n,  at  n  di  stance,  i  i   M    fjacl    A 
That  was  a  great  thing  to  ss     to  G  I    r  Go  ithe 

wrote  from   Rome  after    ecing    the  les    of  the 

Sixtine  <  lhapcl     "  I  am  at  thi  i  mom  ml  -  i    apt 
by  Michael  Angelo,  that  not  even  Nature  pleases  me 
alter  him,  lor  I  cannot  sec  with  sin  h  ;reat     real  eyes 
as    he    dors.     |  Parontheti  tally    remarked,    it    is    a 
strange  fact  that  G,  ■       ■•'.■.  ;   a     j  liable  any 

v,  here  of  tho  Mo  e  i  or  Medici  i  ligger,  >  ■■  .  &c.) 
Zelter  hazarded  the  comparison,  but  only  timidly  ;  ho 
places  Beethoven  at  his  proper  "distance,"  that  is, 
considerably  under  the  great  Florentine.  We,  hav- 
ing clearly  before  our  eves  all   Beethoven  did,  and 

knowing  all  his  importa .shall  not  think   Michael 

Angelo's  truly  Titanic  mind  less,  but  we  considei 
what  he  created  as   analogous   to  only  one   side   of 


B  thoven's  labors.  When  parallels  have  been  drawn 
I"  ,".  ■  n  Mozart  and  Raphael — Rochlitz  began  it,  and 
was  followed  by  von  Hentel,  [Jlrici,  and  Alberti — 
there  is  ti  greal  temptation  to  play  the  Plutarch 
between  Mi,  hael  Angelo  and  i:  lethoven,  and  placing 
them  back  to  back,  as  we  sometimes  place  Jack  and 
Gill,  to  see  which  is  the  taller  of  the  two  Such 
comparisons  ana  in  reality,  not  worth  much,  thej  are 
games  of  wit  rathei  thru  aught  el  ;e,  «  ith  which  sup- 
erficiality pays  itself  c t.     For  instance,  Rochlitz, 

who  had  certainly  seen  nothing  of  Raphael  beyond 
the  Dresden  Madonna,  could  not  possibly  possess  a 
correct  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  master. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  such  points  adduced  as: 
each  died  v.iiin  -  ;  each  left  his  last  and  most  highly 
prized  wo  u  inished,  and  it  had  to  be  completed  by 
the  hands  of  novices,  i  :.,&c.,such  silly  nonsense 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  attributes  of  tho 

:  — we  look  about  to  seo  whether  we  me  not 
also  inform  id  thai  :  "B  ah  «  ire  exci  edingl)  fond  of 
such  and  such  a  dish."     With   regard,   however,  to 

oven  and  Michael  Angelo,  tin-  idea  of  employ- 
ing the  our  to  explain  the  other,  recurs  in  the  writings 
of  exceedingly  able  critics,  such  as  Liibke  and  llrr- 
uiaiin  Grimm,  ami  wo  m  .  roll  have  a  glance  at 
it. 

niiiiii.j  1 


Birming-ham  Festival. 

:    in    tlir  Orchestra.] 
Tl  m ,  i  ■  of  Thui  "1  n  'va,  well  attend- 

logi f  i':'  felt  in  the  product- 

1  l    Miller's   cantata   entitled    " 

I  ic  high  position  held  bv  the  com- 

in  Germany,  and  tin-  strength  ol   hi-  reputation 

among  our  .    .  .:  men,  many  of  whom  an-  his 

i!  friends,  ■.-.  til   to  arouse  this  inter- 

nd  to  justify  th  ly  to  ice  how  I  >r  Hiller's 

red  in   England. 

'.iili  -.,  ,■   have  al- 

The  i  oul  of  ih'1  above  theme  is  as 

men   ol    the   t  ierman    progressive 

scl I  as  could  he  obtained      Ii  is   marked  by  origi- 

elaboration  of  i  fleets,  great  capacity 
for  com  concept  ion,  ami  delicacy  of 

'     '  'M    '111        1   IS.'S      to 

'.    ■.        ■  .  .   ■;      place  and  nowhero 

are  tl,  tihlo  for  iheir  case.     On   tho 

contrary  difficulties  which  it  was 

ts'  vicl   ry  to  have  ovci  come.     Miss  W\  nnc, 

Mr    Smith",',  who  were  the  prin- 

!i  1  admirably.     Miss    Wynne,  ind 1, 

imendation  for  tho  remarkable 

w  ith  which  led   her  tad.      I  [er  sing- 

f  Da  •        ,-■  alto  1.    in.  I,    line  : 

and  Dr.  ho   i  onducted    th,-   work,   led   her 

fully  on  to  share  with  him  the  In, nor-  of   his  re. 

r  the  performance.     Mr.   Cummings    and 

::<  quitted    themselves    to   universal 

The  applause    greeting   the   composer 

■    I 

the  Festival  was  reserved    till 

m  Mr,  I;  medict's   new   oratorio,   "  Sahit 

Pa         ■.       •  :rl     nu  1      To  enter   upon    tie-  claim 

which  Mr.  B  in  put  forth    for  consideration 

as  a  representative  master-musician  of  th,-  time  would 

lapitulate  v  vbody  ha-    accepted 

long  ago,  and  from  which  no  dissi  lent  could  he  found . 

By  -a  a:i..'i >  a-  l,,r  many  years  In'  In. 

i  and  uinln  putcd    position,      Ih'    carries 

i1  ■■  ,  :  :i  pupilage  under    Weber  ;  hut  his 

best  credentials  are  hit  own  activity.  Chamber  music, 

itral  compositions,  and  operas  of  a  high    nitisi- 

l  hi    title  :  an  I  these  re- 

•i     .   he  called  his  home  work — compo- 

ll   mm  '.      "'tier  —  have     lienu 

igable  and  interminable  out- 
door wot  '  com  Is  and  festi- 
vals and  private  gatherings,  labor  from  which,  were 
it  high  or  low,  pompous  or  homely,  Benedict  was 
never  known  to  shrink,  if  only  the  appeal  was  made. 
Strange  to  say — though  perhaps  a  reason  may  he 
found  in  his  enormous  and  unresting  occupation  — 
Mr.  Benedict  had  hitherto  abstained  from  attempting 
th  I  ;hest  field — sacred  composition.  This  he  has 
reserved  for  his  maturity.  Four  years  ago  he  made 
In-  ill-1  essay  in  tlm  sacred  drama,  and  in  the.  "  Le- 
f  Saint  Cecilia  "  demonstrated  perfect  qualifi- 
cations. Rendered  confident  by  the  reception  of  that 
work  and  the  universal  recognition  it  attained,  he  has 
now  taken  rank  anion,:  the  masters  of  oratorio  by 
virtue  of  a  really  great  work  — "  St.  /'  !i 

The  groun  vhich  Mi    Benedict  builds  is 

no;  entirely  dramatic.  It  is  rather  didactic,  and  dors 
no:  thrust  t1"'  !  to  prominently  into  the  foreground. 
in  fact,  as  Mcndelssohns  aid,  the  difficulty  in  treating 
such  a  subjecl  historically  lies  in  the  fart   that  I 
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occupies  the  contra]  place  in  Poter'B  earlier  life,  and 
the  Master  would  necessarily  displace  the  disciple. 
The  method  in  which  Mr.  Benedict  has  handled  the 
subject  is  ilnis  analyzed  : 

"  The  I  livine  ( lall ;  ( [alilean  fishermen  are  prepar- 
ing ti>  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  when  John  the 
Baptist  appears,  urging  them  to  'Repent,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.'  After  the  forerun- 
ner comes  the  Muster,  who  commands  Peter  I"  leave 
all  and  follow  Him.  Peter  obeys,  expressing  his  firm 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  departs 
amid  the  benedictions  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. — 
Trial  of  Faith ;  The  Saviour  having  sent  His  disci- 
ples to  '  the  other  side,'  retires  to  a  mountain  apart 
to  pray.  While  thus  engaged  the  storm  rises  and  the 
little  ship  is  in  distress.  Jesus  appears  walking  on 
the  waters,  to  the  terror  of  his  disciples,  whom  He 
Bpeedily  re-assures,  bidding  them  not  to  fear.  Peter 
obtains  permission  to  leave  the  ship  and  go  to  Jesus  ; 
but  his  faith  fails  him,  and  '  beginning  to  sink,'  he  is 
sustained  by  the  hand  of  his  Lord.  They  reach  the 
ship  and  immediately  the  storm  ceases.  A  chorus  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  then  brings  the  first  part  to 
an  end. — Denial  :  Peter  declares  his  resolve  to  follow 
the  Master  at  all  hazards,  hut  when  Jesus  is  taken 
before  the  high  priest  the  disciple  is  found  '  afar  off.' 
Ho  enters  the  servants' hall  of  the  high  priest's  pal- 
ace, where  a  crowd  of  attendants  are  expressing  their 
hatred  of  the  '  Nazarene,'  and  Peter  is  three  times 
charged  with  being  a  follower  of  Jesus.  Three  times 
he  denies  the  accusation. — Repentance  :  The  proces- 
sion escorting  Jesus  to  the  Roman  governor  passes 
through  the  hall  where  Peter  is,  and  the  Lord  turns 
and  looks  on  His  erring  disciple.  Touched  to  the 
heart,  Peter  repents  '  with  strong  crying  and  tears,' 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  being  heightened  by  each  suc- 
cessive scene  of  the  great  drama  which  then  passes 
before  him.  He  hears  the  lamentations  of  fellow- 
disciples, and  the  mournful  song  of  his  Lord's  mother ; 
he  watches  the  procession  to  Calvary,  and  listens  to 
the  taunts  of  the  Jews  ns  they  mingle  with  the  wail- 
ing of  the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem.'  Weeping  'for 
all  these  things  '  and  for  himself,  the  hope  of  the 
Christian  comes  to  his  aid,  and  he  is  assured  that 
death  will  he  swallowed  up  in  victory. — Deliverance  : 
Peter  lying  in  the  dungeon  where  Herod  had  thrown 
him,  is  visited  by  angels,  who  assure  him  of  Divine 
help,  and  release  him  from  captivity.  He  acknowl- 
edges the  goodness  of  God,  fully  relying  upon  which 
he  expresses  confidence  as  to  his  ultimate  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Rejoining  his  fellow-believers  he  is  received  with 
gladness,  and  a  song  of  hope  and  joy  forms  the  con- 
clasion  of  the  work." 

The  oratorio  opens  with  an  overture  descriptive  of 
evening  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee — calm,  placid,  typical, 
with  admirable  orchestral  undertones  suggestive  of 
the  rippling  of  the  waters.  The  first  chorus,  "  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  opened  by  the 
basses,  is  a  skillfully  constructed  and  captivating 
nm,l,  rata  in  six-eight  time,  and  in  the  key  of  E  fiat. 
On  the  words  "  these  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord," 
both  the  key  and  the  subject  change,  and  a  holder 
strain,  with  simple  chord  accompaniment,  is  intro- 
duced. At  the  words  "the  Lord  will  preserve  their 
going  out,"  the  chorus  effectively  changes  its  charac- 
ter, being  sung  only  by  sopranos  and  altos,  and  a 
further  change  in  key  and  time  takes  place  at  the 
words  "  We  will  lie  down  in  peace  ;"  but  the  chorus 
concludes  wirh  the  same  motivo  which  commenced  it. 
A  few  chords  for  the  wind  instruments  usher  in  the 
tenor  voice,  calling  upon  the  people  in  the  language 
of  John  the  Baptist,  to  "  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand."  The  chorus  reply  in  agitated 
fashion,  and  the  Baptist,  urges  his  mission  with  trem- 
olo accompaniment.  The  tenor  solo  here,  "  0  House 
of  Jacob,"  was  magnificently  snng  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves.  The  text,  "He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways, 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law  and  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,"  is  set  to  a  very  pleas- 
ing melody  in  triple  time,  in  the  key  of  G,  commene- 
ing  in  pianissimo,  and  gradually  increases  in  power 
and  intensity,  until  the  words  are  reached  "  For  out 
of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,"  delivered  in  detached 
phrases,  intersected  by  bold  stacccato  chords,  when 
the  original  time  is  resumed,  and  the  air  ends  pianis- 
simo. A  following  chorus  has  some  excellent  four- 
part  writing,  contrasted  with  florid  violin  passages  in 
the  accompaniments.  A  chief  gem  of  the  work  is 
that  which  follows,  descriptive  of  the  calling  of  /  '•  ter. 
It  commences  with  a  recitative,  "  Ami  Jesus  walking 
by  the  sea  of  Galilee,"  followed  by  a  dignified  bari- 
tone air  in  B  flat,  opening  with  sustained  chords  for 
the  brass.  "  How  great,  0  Lord,"  w  Inch  is  in  its  turn 
succeeded  by  a  delightful  chorus,  "The  Lord  be  a 
lamp,"  melodious  and  hymnal  in  character.  Hereon 
follows  the  "  Trial  by  Faith."  The  Evening  Prayer 
at  sea  and  rising  of  the  storm  comprise  a  highly  ef- 
fective scene.  It  opens  pianissimo  in  the  key  of  E, 
with  short  tranquil  phrases  for  the  violius  con  sordini 


and  in  unison,  then  after  some  skilful  modulations, 
gradually  increases  in  breadth  and  power,  with  episo- 
dical phrases  for  the  flutes  and  oboes,  suggestive  of 
tin'  rising  wind,  culminating  finally  in  the  grand  cho- 
rus in  12  8  time,  led  by  the  ha  ses,  "  The  deep  utter- 
eth  his  voice  and  liftoth  his  hands  on  high,"  in  the 
accompaniment  of  which  the  other  resources  of  the 
orchestra  are  reinforced  by  drums  and  cymbals.  The 
helplessness  of  the  sailors  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm 
is  graphically  shown  in  this  writing.  The  soprano 
air  and  chorus,  "  The  Lord  hath  His  way  in  the 
whirlwind,"  the  soprano  part  admirably  sung  by 
Mdllc.  Tieiicns,  has  a  grand  and  striking  theme.  It  in- 
creased in  intensity  until  the  solo  voice  was  heard 
soaring  above  hand  and  chorus,  producing  a  marvel- 
lous impression.  Then  a  short  contralto  recitative, 
"  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,"  'introduces 
the  scene  of  the  apparition  of  Jesus  walking  on  the 
waters,  and  the  incident  of  the  sinking  of  St.  Peter. 
In  this  scene  one  of  the  most  striking  numbers  is  a 
dramatic  and  mystically  colored  chorus  for  male 
voices,  "  It  is  a  spirit," opening  with  alternate  phrases 
for  the  tenors  and  basses,  in  the  key  of  C  sharp  mi- 
nor. Peter's  gratitude  for  his  rescue  is  expressed  in 
a  bai'itone  air  in  G  minor,  with  staccato  accompani- 
ment, "Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  His  an- 
notated," and  a  contralto  recitative,  introduced  by  a 
very  charming  prelude,  hut  itself  chieflv  unaccom- 
panied, announces  in  antique  church  tones  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  storm.  A  chorus,  "O  come  let  us 
sing  unto  the  Lord,,'  was  encored  on  Friday  ;  ami 
the  next  chorus,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  exhibiting 
Mr.  Benedict's  contrapuntal  skill  in  the  boldness  of 
the  harmonies,  and  the  scholarly  fugue,  brings  the 
first  part  to  a  successful  conclusion.. 

The  second  part,  comprising  Denial,  Repentance, 
aud  Deliverance,  commences  the  illustration  of  the 
first  section  with  Peter's  assurance,  confided  to  the 
baritone  voice  :  "  Though  all  men  shall  be  offended," 
the  music  of  which  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
confident  spirit.  The  comment  on  the  above  text 
follows  in  a  chorus,  "  They  all  forsook  him  and  Bed," 
and  we  come  to  what  is  one  of  the  highest  successes 
of  the  work,  a  contralto  air,  "0  thou  afflicted  and 
tossed  by  the  tempest,"  sung  by  Mdme.  Patey;  the 
effect  was  irresistibly  touching  and  exquisite.  The 
final  denial  of  Christ  follows,  and  the  angelic  rebuke  : 
"  How  art  thou  fallen,  O  son  of  the  morning,"  which 
is  curiously  out  of  character  with  the  sentiment,  for 
the  music  is  absolutely  joyous.  The  pathos,  how- 
ever, is  supplied  in  the  tenor,  "  The  Lord  is  very  pit- 
iful," after  the  second  and  third  denial  of  the  Sa- 
viour ;  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  touchingly  sang. 
Christ  being  led  to  the  judgment-hall,  the  air  which 
immediately  follows  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Peter, 
"  t  Ih,  that  my  head  were  waters."  It  is  full  of  pas- 
sionate anguish  and  contrite  sorrow,  and  is  tire  best 
baritone  air  in  the  oratorio.  Omitting  a  gloomy 
chorus,  a  dead  march,  and  we  come  to  a  double  cho- 
rus for  disciples  aud  Jews,  tire  great  aud  original  ef- 
fect of  which  lies  in  a  contrast  of  band  accompani- 
ment with  organ,  each  illustrating  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  Hebrew  persecution  and  Christian  mourn- 
ers. A  soprano  solo,  "  I  mourn  as  a  dove,"  is  an 
exquisitely  touching  melody  in  A  major,  with  flow- 
ing accompaniment,  which,  sung  by  Mdllc.  Tietjens, 
was  encored.  The  remaining  effect  lav  in  another 
pathetic  tenor  air,  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep 
not  for  me  ;"  a  grand  eight-part  chorus,  in  triple 
time,  allegro  maestoso,  "  He  will  swallow  up  death  ;" 
a  stirring  bravura,  in  E  flat,  for  soprano,  "Gird  up 
thy  loins  and  arise  ;"  a  chorus  of  angels,  with  harp 
accompaniment,  "  Fear  thou  not,  for  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  hold  thy  right  hand  ;"  another  fine  baritone 
air,  of  a  jubilant  character,  "  The  Lord  hath  sent  His 
angel,  and  delivered  me  ;"  and  the  grand  final  fugal 
chorus,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  ( )  ye  saints  of  His," 
which,  skilfully  wrought,  is  a  noble  number  and  wor- 
thily concludes  the  oratorio.  The  verdict  passed  upon 
the  work  as  a  whole  was  unanimously  flattering  to 
its  composer.  On  the  conclusion,  loud  and  long- 
continued  cheering,  accompanied  by  clapping  of  hands 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  broke  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  Hall — tin-  hand  and  chorus  joining  in  the  de- 
monstration.  Mr.  Benedict  again  and  again  bowed 
his  acknowledgements,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
the  public  would  allow  him  to  escape  their  well-mer- 
ited congratulations  on  the  success  of  his  really  fine 
oratorio.  For  us  it  remains  in  chronicling  the  pro- 
duction of  an  aide  and  conscientious  musician  to 
second  the  plaudits  which  on  Friday  were  so  freely 
bestowed. 

After  a  short  interval,  Mozart's  "Requiem."  was 
proceeded  with,  the  solo  parts  devolving  on  Mdlle. 
lima  di  Murska,  Mdlle.  Drasdil,  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby. 
ami  Signor  Foli.  The  performance  was  worthy  of 
the  music.  Band  and  chorus,  under  Costa's  leading, 
were  admirable,  and  the  vocal  principals  were  all  in 
excellent  voice,  and  sung  with  great  spirit  and.  pfe- 
ei  don. 


The  audience  at  the  evening  performance,  was 
quite  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  concert  was  entirely  given  up  to  the  exe- 
cution of  Handel's  oratorio,  "Samson,"  the  solo  parts 
of  which  were  taken  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens.  Mdme  Pa- 
tey, Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Santley,  Sig.Foli,  and  Mr. 
Cummings.  The  great  successes  of  the  evening 
were  accomplished  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  "Total  e- 
clipse,"by  Mdme.  Patey  in  "Retnrn,0  God  of  Hosts," 
and  by  the  chorus  in  "Fixed  in  his  everlasting  scat." 
This  last  chorus  by  the  bye  is  staled  by  a  Daily 
critic  to  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  slow  time  in 
which  Si,-  Michael  Costa  took '  it.  Sir  Michael 
Costa's  time,  we  take  it,  is  Handel's  time  :  so  well 
known  traditionally  in  the  case  in  question  that  an 
octogenarian  chorus-singer  of  the  "London  ('orients  " 
and  the  .smallest  cathedral  choir-hoy  would  agree  in 
the  tempo.  We  should  he  glad  to' have  the  critic's 
view  in  metronomic  formula .  or  perhaps  at  the  next 
Festival  he  will  undertake  to  conduct  it. 

The  following  figures  show  that,  like  Hereford,  the 
Birmingham  Festival  this  year  in  financial  respects 
exhibits  that  law  of  decline  on  which  we  commented 
a  week  ago. 

1864.  1 867  1870. 

Receipts.    £      s.    d.  £       s.    r?.  £      s     .;'. 

Tuesday.... 2135    2    4  2084    11    7  .4530    8    0 

Wednesday  2980  IS    3  3058    12    5  1681    4    » 

Thursday  .  .4246    Oil  4301      5    0  2S42  13    6 

Friday 3200    0    0  322C      0    8  3302  11    4 


£  12,502    1    6    .€13,270    9    8    £12,350  17    6 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Festival  of  1870  have  fallen  short  both 
of  those  of  1867  and  1864. 


Mr.  Benedict's  "St.  Peter." 

Mr.  Ciiorlet,  whilome  musical  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Athenaeum,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Musical 
World  : 

During  thirty-five  years  of  rather  busy  life  ns  a 
journalist,  and  attempting  original  composition,  I 
have,  on  principle,  avoided  obtruding  mv  own  per- 
sonality on  the  public.  It  is  with  no  common  reluc- 
tance, then,  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  mv  career,  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  state  a  case  which*  concerns 
every  literary  man  wdro  writes  for  music. 

I  have  always  held  that,  in  an  oratorio,  no  inter- 
mixture of  secular  words  with  those  from  Holy  Writ 
was  in  accordance  with  reverence  or  good  taste.  The 
two  greatest  works  of  the  kind  existing — the  "Mes- 
siah "  and  "  Israel  in  Egypt  " — were  constructed  on 
this  principle.  I  have  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend how  any  one  could  venture  to  dilute  or  eke  out 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  verses  from  the  Psalter  or  Hvmn  Book  into 
Scriptural  stories,  such  as  occurs  in  the  oratorios  of 
Sebastian  Bach— unless,  indeed,  these  be  performed 
according  to  their  author's  intention,  that  is,  with  the 
audience  joining  in,  congregationally.  The  admir- 
ers of  Mendelssohn,  who  admit  no  fault  in  his  Judg- 
ment, will  he  displeased  at  my  saving  that  the  objec- 
tion applies  in  yet  fuller  force  to  his    "  St.    Paul  " 

because  there  no  such  assistance  on  the  part  of  "  the 
people  "  was  contemplated.  Be  these  wire-drawn 
scruples,  or  convictions  worthy  of  consideration,  I 
have  acted  on  them  whenever  I  have  attempted  to 
arrange  a  Biblical  subject  for  music  ;  as  in  tho  hook 
of  my  friend  Mr.  H.  Leslie's  "  Judith,"  and  with 
greater  care  and  pains,  because  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  when  I  treated  the  story  of  St.  Peter. 

This  was  the  work  to  have' been  performed  at  tire 
late  Birmingham  Festival;  and  my  completed  hook, 
having  been  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Benedict,  who  had 
been  selected  to  compose  the  new  oratorio  for  the 
year  1S70,  early  in  the  last  year.  Mr.  Benedict,  both 
personally  and  in  writing,  expressed  himself  (to 
speak  moderately)  entirely  "satisfied  with  what  was 
set  before  him  ;  and  thus  not  only  to  fnvself,  but  to 
other  persons.  It  was  further  expressly  agreed  on, 
in  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity,  that  no  altera- 
tions or  modifications  of  the  text  were  to  be  made 
save  by  myself.  It  was  subsequently  suggested  by 
me  that,  .should  time  fall  short,  onlv  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  oratorio  should  be  performed  at  this 
year's  Festival. 

The  past  year  went  on,  and  I  heard  not  a  word  of 
the  oratorio,  which  was  to  be  delivered  for  rehearsal 
at  Birmingham  on  the  1st  of  March,  1870.  I  returned 
to  London  permanently,  after  occasional  absences 
(always  within  reach  of  recall),  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1S69.  Becoming  curious,  not  to  sav  anxious, 
with  regard  to  a  work  of  extent  and  pretention,  sug- 
gested by  myself,  and  in  which  I  had  expended  some 
research  and  contrivance,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Benedict, 
on  the  loth  of  November,  to  inquire  "iow  matters 
were  proceeding  ;  announcing  that  I  intended  to    be 
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absent  from  England  for  two  months  of  the  early 
spring  of  this  year,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to  leave 
nothing  incomplete  or  requiring  reconsideration,  <  hi 
the  10th  1.1  last  January  1  learned,  for  the  fust  time, 
that  Mr.  Benedict  (who  had  answered  my  note)  had 
shown  portions  of  the  music  of"  St-  Peter"  to  more 

than  one  person,  and  that   he    had    dis] :d    of  the 

oratorio  to  a  publisher.  In  reply  to  my  request  for 
an  explanation  of  conduct  so  strangely  savoring  of 
contempt  to  myself,  I  was  favored,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  with  direct  information  from  Mr.  Benedict, 
that  he  had  thought  lit  to  make  changes,  omissions, 
and  additions  in  my  book,  which  had  been  accepted 
by  him  unconditionally,  and  with  regard  to  which  lie 
bad  not  up  to  that  time  uttered  a  syllable  of  objection, 
or  remonstrance.  lie  informed  me  that  he  had  n  ade 
these  alterations  by  aid  of  a  concordance.  While  I 
distinctly  refused,  by  the  slightest  connivance,  to 
sanction  so  amazing  a  transaction,  the  lull  imperti- 
nence of  which  was,  evrn  then,  unknown  to  me,  my 
intention  was  to  keep  silence  wt(h  regard  to  it.  1 
felt  that  every  possible  deference  was  duo  to  the  c  re- 
mittee of  the  Birmingham  Festival,  in  recognition  of 
their  known  services  to  art,  and  in  gratitude  lor  their 
private  and  liberal  hospitality.  I'm  seeing  that  1  re- 
ceived after-communications  mi  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Benedict,  not  so  much  explanatory  as  aggressive,  I 
have  decided  that  it  behoves  me  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore iln-  public;  the  i 'c  so,  since  I  have  only  very 

recently  learnt  that  Mr.  Benedict  had  absolutely,  be- 
fore the  oratorio  was  -eld,  thought  proper  to  call   in, 

nut  merely  a  "  concordat ."  but  the  assistance  i>!  a 

gentleman  who  consented  in  acce]  I  tie-  strange  task 
ul'  remodelling  another  man's  productions.  I  have 
purposely  forebornc  speaking  out  till  tin-  present  mo 
ment,  not  wishing  to  damage  a  new  work  by  the 
statement  of  such  a  case  of  flagrant  injustice  and  'lis 
courtesy;  this,  however,  out  of  im  consideration  to 
the  composer.  To  myself  the  affront  is  one  of  small 
consequence  ;  I  have  written  enough  for  musical  pur- 
poses to  give  the  public  a  fair  impression  of  such 
power,  greater  or  h-ss.  as  I  maj  possess  But  the 
cause  is  the  cause  of  all  younger  (and  I  hope  better) 
men  who  may  come  after  mo,  and   to  whom   it   may 

I l  immediate  importance  that  they  should   not   be 

first  cajoled  and  Mattered,  and   subsequently  igt 
ami  insulted,  by  persons  pretending  to  bold  a  placo 
in  the  rank  id'  artists.  -\    F.  I  ll.iui.l.v. 


Ferdinand   Hiller. 


Ferdinand  Hiller,  pianist  and  c<  was  horn 

at  Frankfort-on  the  Maine,  on  the  e.  ith  I  Ictobcr,  l  si  l, 
and  is  consequently,  in  his  59th  year.  While  still  a 
child,  the  great  talent  he  exhibited  lor  music  already 

determined  Ins  vocation,  and  no  pains  were  -j I  to 

pet  ten  his  musical  education  under  Hoffmann,  the  im- 
aginative composer  of  mu  ic,  A  Schmidt,  the  great 
contrapuntist,  Vollweiler,  and  subsequently  Hummel, 
Mozart's  favorite  pupil,  with  whom  young  Hiller 
spent  two  years  in  Weimar.  He  was  not  ten  years 
old  when  la-  male  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
pianist,  and  in  his  17th  year  lie  published  at  Vienna 
his  fust  composition — a  quartet  it  piano  and  strings. 
The  subsequent  fertility  of  tie'  young  composer  is 
shown  by  the  faet  that  the  opus  number  of  Ins  new 
cantata,  produced  at  tie'  Birmingham  festival  on 
Thursday  evening,  is  150  On  the  completion  of 
his  musical  apprenticeship  Ferdinand  Hiller  spent  no 
less  than  seven  years  in  Talis,  where  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  classical  music,  and  especially  to 
the  study  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  In  the  winter  of 
1836-37  returning  to  his  native  town  he  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  tin-  <  Irchestra  id'  the  ['Vankfort  (  'ccilien 
Vercin.  His  next  move  was  to  Milan,  where  his 
successful  opera  of  Romilde  was  produced.  The 
winter  of  1839-40  found  him  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
produced  his  oratorio,  //"  Destruction  of  .Term 
which  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  his  best  and  most 
successful  works.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  married 
there  in  the  summer  of  1841,  since  which  time  he  has 
lived  in  turn  at  Dresden,  Frankfort,  and  Leipsic,  in 
which  latter  town  hedirected  the  famous  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  in  the  winter  of  1843-44.  Dr.  Hiller  after- 
wards spent  four  years  in  Dresden,  where  he  brought 
out  his  two  operas.  /></-  Traum  in  der  Christnacht 
(The  Dream  in  tht  \  ■■  tin  Nativity),  in  1844,  and 
Coradin  der  letzte  Hohenstaitfen  [Coradint  tin  last 
Roseofthe  Hohenstaitfen),  in  IS47.  In  the  same  year 
ho  accepted  the  office  of  music  director  at  Dussel- 
diirtV.  where  he  remained  three  years,  removing  thence, 
in  1850,  to  i  lologne,  where  he  was  invited  to  under- 
take the  "'.lire  of  Capellmeister.  Here,  the  already 
existing  Concert  Institute  flourished  greatly  under 
his  vigorous  management,  where,  also,  he  founded 
the  Rhenish  Music  School,  In  the  year  of  1851-2  he 
went  to  l'aris,  where  he  directed  the  Italian  Opera. 
He  passed  the  following  spring  in  London,  and 
returned  in  November  of  the  same  year  io  Cologne, 
where  lie  has  since  constantly  resided,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  occasional  journeys,  of  which  the  last  was  to 
Russia. 

Of  his  numerous  compositions,  the  most  notable, 
besides  those  incidentally  mentioned  above,  are  his 
various     collections     of    SOngS — especially      the 

Biicher  neue  Cresanje— some  pianoforte  sonatas, 
t-.M  concertos  for  the  same  instrument,  several 
Imt  studio;  fa-  the  violin  and  piano,  impromptus, 
rhythmical  studies,  an  operetta  without  words,  a  quatre 
mains,  and  of  vocal  pieces  lor  solo,  chorus  and 
orchc  tra,  tl Gesantj  den  Gcistcr  uberdein    II 

"Soiilt  of  the  spirits  ;i hove  the  water")   and    "" 

um  sic"  ["Oh  weep  ("or   her";,   alter    Byron;   "/ 
Nit/ht    of    ■"'•       Vat  Heloi     ,"     the      /  orehy, 

"Night,"  "The  morning  of  Palm  Sund  ly,"  the 
Psalm,"  and  "Whitsuntide,"  may  1"-  cited  a--  the 
m  ;  important  His  great  choral  work,  are:  Tin 
Destruction  ol  Jerusalem,  already  mentioned  in  the 
oratorio  .  I-  mcrum  and  Said,  and  the  opera,  Dii 
Katal  ombt .        The    i  '  ■    hi--    in-tru- 

mental    compositions    his   Symphony   in   E 
espi  daily  good. —  \1         '  11  vld. 


A  Musical  Tour  in  North  Germany. 

e.  v    io:     tt  1 1  it  A  iv    SPA  RIC— 
( From  the  I 

After  attending  the  opera  and  the  concert  in 
"KrollV'  Gardens,  1  paid  brief  visits  to  -one-  of  the 
mni"i'  theatres  and  In:    ■ 

.11  tilled  with  .  lisl  aim.:   intently 

and  with  much  evident  enjoyment  to  th  i  ■ 
i  i  i  foi  med  by  the  i  [  alwii 

sin  It  places, 

Professor  11. in-  I  •■■  a   tt  uc  to  >h        nt  at  10 

o'clock  on  'I'm-  day  mot        ;,  it  the  parish 

church,  of  which,  with  I  le  ran 

tual    friend,   and   the  inevitable   bel  vers,  wc 

were  'lea  ,!  ■   ant  -      'I'"  m 

this  noted  organist  ] 

tin    n  \  me  the 

himself  displayed  them.     This    unusual    proceeding 
was  a"      vards     ;pl         I  to  me   as  usual 

me  had 
keen  too  often  wasted  upon  ne-n   who-,-   :..      . 
with   music  and   oi  very  limited    an  1  who 

generally    mistool 
r  ■ 

''V  he  might  be  en  thl  :    his  visitors' 

inn    ical   eapal'llltie  A    ' 

quest  and  playing  for  a  short  time,  tl  owner 

of  th -ganist's  sea;  took  his  place,  and  I 

grentli  I  me  with   h 

instrument.     The  selection  o  i  IB 

I '    lude  and  Fugue  in  I'.  mini         I 
and  elaborate  vat  iatiot  i.  flat  vari 

his  own  on  a  chot  ....  .  isation. 

'fhc  salient  fcaturi 

ly  exhibited  in  the  Fugue  of  Bach's,  plai 
with  ten  I  gnity  and 

speed,   too,  consitl  usually 

adopted  h*.  y   of  modern    Et 

ganists.     Nci  or,  inch     I,  mu  tiat     B 

organ  music  a-  I   have  In  mi 
not'  d  English  oi  lid  1  mu 

grand  old  Leipsic  cantor  so  thoroughly ;  never    I   I   I 
hear  tl  le  brain   de 

■   I  with    a    uanc  mast  rly   ap]       .  ttion    of   it, 
vaind  beauties,  subtle  Im  ■  phras- 

ing.     It  was   ati.  ler,  and 

it  will  never  leave  my  memory.  The  composition  of 
1. 1  mi-  Thiele,  a  young  Berlin  organist  and  com  noser, 
n  1S4S,  at  the  eat  ly  age  ol  32,  and  whose 
compositions  for  the  instrument  are  regarded,  and  it 
re;  arded,  a-  the  finest,  withal  the 
most  difficult,  ore;. in  music  produced  since  th  days  of 
John  Sebastian  himself,  afforded   Professor  Hatipt  a 

tut    ty  of  displaying  his  and'  iubl    1   ft 
a-  n     ■     .  pe  :.i!i  't,  the  variations   being    . 
difficulties      To  thos,-  who  are   desirous   of  getting 
some  rather  startling  and  novel  original  organ  com- 
positions, 1  would  recommend  the  five  or  six   works 
by  this  composer,  which  me  publish'  1   by   Schlesin- 
ger,  th.e  well  known  mus 
and  edited  by  Profes        I 

The  organ  being  deficient  in  nearlj  nil  - 
mechanical  appliances,  in  consequence  of  which 
variety  of  tono  could  only  he  obtained  by  changing 
the  stops  separately  with  the  hands,  the  pauses  be- 
tween some  of  the  variations  were  necessarily  long 
and  certainly  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  effect 
oi'  the  composition,  or  the  exposition  of  its  continuity 
of  thought  and  purpose, 

The  Professor  having  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
some  English  orpan  music,  of  which  he  confessed  he 
knew  notbing  whatever,  I  gratified  In-  wish,  and  he 
seemed  to  he  most  pai  ti  ased  with  a   Tost, 

hide  in  0  major  of  Mr.    Henry    Smart's,   which   ap- 
pi  and  in  the  first  number  of  the  Organist's  Quarti  rly 


Journal.     When   I   explained   the  size,    power,   and 
character  of  the   great  organ    in   the  Town   Hall    at 
Leeds,  the  l.n  ilities  afforded  to  the  performer  by  its 
superior  mechanism,  and,  espei  tally,  the  hydraulic 
engines,  which  work    the   bellows,    thus   dispi  n 
with   the    three  or   lour   men   on    whom    a    German 
organist  is  still  dependent,   the  warmest   admi 
it  I  from  Prof — r  Haupt,  and  a  signifii 
of  his  intention,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  a; 
is  sixty,  hat  looks  much  younger)  to   make   great 
io  come  <»\ er  to  1  nd  hear  an  organ  of 

such  magnitude  mid  fine  construction.    Subsi  a 
in  the  eon:    ■  of  a  ting  conversation 

with  tin-  distingui  told   me   he   had 

1    that    the   lead        :  uhlic  organists, 
I  were  i n  the  1  on 

an  instrument  which  '..  de  an  ..;    the   pro- 

duction "f  "Was    it 

so?''      (  I  our  modern  i 

in  th,-  |at  acted  with  a  view 

"'  'In-  performance  of  orchestral  and  eh  a  in  her  music; 
tu-i  li     >,;"  ;  "  : 

ng  the  styles  of   e position 

!  I,"      lid    the 

Professor,"    "to  '    had 

1  under  the  ;  n  """'  '•'•  ''•"  T  had  been 

]  "in  churches  dur- 

"i-ii f  di\  ,  but  Icl    me 

■ 
public  1  and 

.carried 

■•];■.  :  towns 

-     Liverpool,  1  the  an 

' 

"     Xhis    pi  prised    my    friend 

■ 

it  list    have    in    gratifying 

ivho  moreover   had    to 

lie  seemed  to 

tical.     Upon 

accomplish, 

,     mdienccs 

ol    K  tch,   II  mdel,  Men- 

i     ...  |  ne  pi  rform- 

ance,  ,  ■  i  ttended   by 

n 

tl        Ul     tss    of 
hen  a 
direc- 
tion of  the  '  ranist 
!  some  i   numeration  for   the  valuable 
■    up    to  the 
detrim                                                               '  '  wore 

not    nn: 

OS    of 

:n  Ber- 
im 

■ 

Alter 
' 

•  i    the    0  '         ■■'  I 

much    itn- 

i     and    COH- 

i  by  his  undoubted    po  ■ 

an  organist  a 

<  in  :  in  oi  the  same  dav  I  accompanied  a 

ir   th"    u  tt  nil    of  the 

id  anv. 
It  was  a  most  interestiri 

and 
: teen  basse       'I  hey  were  Professor 

(  Pell,  Herr  B  The 

programme  included  : 

T 

■'Sitneta  M  irSa"  IMlwig. 

J 

J.  S    Bach. 

M  .         i 

The  tone  oft! 
mi  1  sonorou  .  the  lowet 

1  ;         ig  sung  with  perl  iss    of    intonation  ; 

but  tie'  othet  to  t 

ponding  voices  of  well  in    our 

own  country.     The  discipline 
of  the  whole  affair  cannot  be  I  ■ 

to  the  notice  of  similar  societies  at  home.     M  in 
as  they  entered  ike  on  hestra,  -  saluted  the 

condm  '-    took   their 

allotted        ts,  where  tl 

in  the  order  of  practii  e.      i*o    ti  'him-   oi    an 
noises  were  allowed  in  any  pan  >om   during 

the  performance  of  a  piece,  and  the  few  of   the  audi- 
ence who  1  id  to  arrive  late   exhibited   tl 
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spect,  which,  all  Germans  seem  to  entertain,  for  the 
art,  and  showed  their  indisposition  to  mar  the  enjoy- 
ment of  others  by  gently  and  cautiously   moving  <>u 

tip-toe  as  short  a  distanco  as  possible.  All  (he  choir 
stood  whilst  singing,  but  whenever  any  pari  had  sev- 
eral liars  rest,  those,  whose  voices  were  not  needed 
sat  down,  and  at  a  glance  of  the  conductor's  eye, 
who  was  always  ready  n>  give  the  signal,  rose  en 
masse  with  military  precision  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  their  part.  This  perhaps  arises  in 
scane  measure  from  their   military  education,  for  the 

h blest  classes  never  pass  each  other  in    the  street 

without  salutes.  Nor  was  the  choir  deficient  in  solo 
singers,  some  of  whom  sang  at  sight  fas  1  was  in- 
formed) the  solos  in  Bach's  Motet,  and  in  the  Mass, 
with  remarkable  correctness  and  considerable  style 
and  expression.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  each  of  these  singers  could  play  either  the  pi- 
anoforte or  some  other  instrument,  which  they  had 
studied  from  early  youth;  for  it  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  education  of  both  sexes  in  Germany;  so 
they  all  become  musicians,  and  critics  of  more  or  less 
efficiency  and  excellence. 

Before  quitting  the  Prussian  metropolis,  I  must 
just  mention  :  n  /ihsh/hI  that  amongst  the  curiosith  s 
of  the  world-renowned  "Royal  Museum,"  with  its 
magnificent  frescoes  representing  the  labors  of  Her- 
cules and  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  arc  preserved  with 
the  most  religious  care  two  flutes — one  silver,  the 
other  wood — with  which  Frederick  the  Great  was 
won;  to  divert  himself  when  he  wanted  relaxation 
from  the  more  serious  cares  of  State.  Whilstlooking 
at  these  relics  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  my  mem- 
ory the  anecdotes  told  by  Forkel  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
visit  to  the  great  Prussian  monarch  iu  the  company 
of  bis  son  William  Friedemann 

One  of  the  largest  of  modern  built  organs  in  North 
Germany  is  that  in  the  church  of  S.  Thomas,  Berlin, 
built  by  W.  Sam  r,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  The 
following  "disposition"  of  this  fine  instrument  will  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  many  : — 

1.       HaUI'TWERK. 

1.  Principal,  10  ft. 

2.  Bnnluii,  -16  ft. 

3.  Principal,  S  ft. 

4.  Gambe,  8  ft. 

5.  Flute  harmonique,  8  ft. 
6  Rohiflote,  8  ft. 
7.  Octave,  4  ft. 
S.  Geiushom,  4  ft. 

9.  tloisrhquioto,  2  2-3  &  2ft. 

in.  Ten,  13-8  ft. 

11.  Fagott,  16  ft. 

12.  Trompete,  8  ft. 

13.  Trompete,  4  ft. 

14.  Mixtur,  2— 5  fach. 

15.  Cornett,  3  Rich,  S  ft. 

2.  Oeerwerk. 

16.  Bordun,  16  ft. 

17.  Principal,  8  ft. 
IS      Saliclonal,                    S  ft. 

19.  Gedact,  S  ft. 

20.  Octave,  4  ft. 
21  Flute  octaviante,  4  ft. 
'  :  Octave,  2  ft. 
£3.  Nassard,  2  2-3  ft. 
24.  Trompete,  8  ft. 

25     Clavinett,    8  ft.  (durcbschlagend). 
2G.    Mixtur,  3  fiich. 

3.  Fernwerk. 

27.  fjnintalun,  16  ft. 

28.  Principal,  8  ft. 
29  Gedact,  8  ft. 
30.  Viola  d'amour,  8  ft. 
31  Flute  harmonique,  S  ft. 

32.  Voix  celeste,  8  ft. 

33.  Flauto  traverso,  4ft. 

34.  Fugara,  4  ft. 
:;.',.  Basson,  10  ft. 

36.  Oboe,  8  ft. 
4.      RUCKFOSITIV. 

37.  Principal,  S  ft. 

38  Gedact,  8  ft. 

39  Octave.  4  ft. 

40.  Gedactflote,  4  ft. 

5.     ri'.riAL. 

41.  Violon,  32  ft. 

42.  Principal,  16  tt. 

43.  Violon,  16  ft. 
41.  Subbass,  16  ft. 
4".-  Principal,  S  ft. 
46  Violoncello,  8  ft. 

47.  Bnsffiote,  8  ft. 

48.  Octave.  4  ft. 
49      Nassaid,                    10  2  3  ft 

50.  Posaune,  16  ft. 

51.  Trompete,  S  ft. 

52.  demon,  4  ft 

Baza  :  5  Koppeln,  4  (Jollectiv-Ziige  und  2  Cresceudo-Tritte. 

It  was  inaugurated  on  the  13th  of  January,  1S70,  by 
the  present  organist,  with  the  following  programme  : 

Fantasia J.  S.  Baah. 

Choral- Vorspiel *' 

Aria Haydn. 

Adacio Mendelssohn. 

Pastorale J.  S    Bach. 

Aria Handel, 

Free  Fantasia, 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BOSTON,  OCT.  8.  1870. 
Theodore  Thomas's  Concerts. 

On  Tuesday  evening  (Oct.  4)  the  ways  to  our 
Music  Hall  were  thronged  again — after  the  summer 
drought  and  dearth  of  music — with  people  eager  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  promised  fortnight's 
feast.  It  was  the  first  great  concert  of  a  season 
which  will  abound  in  such.  Mr.  Thomas's  noble  or- 
chestra were  there  in  full  force,  nearly  sixty  instru- 
ments, and  were  warmly  welcomed  with  their  leader. 
There  were  some  new  faces  among  them,  but  the 
band  had  not  lost  its  identity  at  all,  the  more  impor- 
tant places  being  filled  by  the  same  men  as  belore, 
except  that  the  leading  violin  of  last  year  had 
changed  places  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  that 
we  missed  Mr.  Bergner  in  the  row  of  'cellists;  ad- 
mirable ones  remained  however,  five  of  them,  blend- 
ing their  rich  tones  into  one.  Also  the  capital  ohoeist. 
Mr.  Eller,  was  supplemented  by  a  new  second  of  su- 
perior quality.  Nothing  of  the  old  drill, — the  per- 
fect tune,  the  precision  of  time  and  accent,  the  sono- 
rous, rich  ensemble,  the  keen,  searching,  vital  quality 
of  violin  tone,  the  marked  and  well  attempered  indi- 
viduality of  the  other  instruments,  the  sympathetic 
unity  and  spirit  and  fine  light  and  shade  of  the 
whole  rendering — was  lost ;  it  was  the  Thomas  or- 
chestra, unique  and  admirable.  And  with  what  zest 
one  was  prepared  to  drink  in  the  sounds ! 

The  programme  was  much  better  than  the  average 
during  Thomas's  last  visit  here.  Of  the  four  first  and 
largest  pieces  three  were  classical  and  well  known 
here,  while  the  fourth  was  of  the  least  extravagant 
and  most  poetic  strains  of  Wagner,  and  fresh  to  all 
ears,  though  it  had  been  played  here  many  years 
since.  These  alone  were  matter  enough  for  a  rich 
concert ;  all  that  could  have  been  further  asked  would 
be  that  one  piece  should  be  a  Symphony.  The 
lighter  miscellany  of  the  last  part  was  simply  light — 
for  the  most  part  graceful,  sometimes  sentimental — 
but  never  offensively  noisy  ;  even  the  trombone  Con- 
certo "roared  as  gently  as  any  nightingale,"  and 
Meyerbeer  with  stunning  Facheltanz  was  not  there  to 
craze  us.  A  better  programme  for  Mr.  Thomas's 
purpose,  which  is  to  conciliate  the  "classical  taste" 
for  which  our  city,  rightly  or  wrongly,  seems  to  have 
the  credit,  while  making  daily  concerts  profitable  by 
catering  miscellaneously  to  all  comers, — could  hard- 
ly have  been  d -'vised.  This  purpose  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  of  certain  other  series  of  eon- 
certs,  permanently  organized  in  most  great  cities,  to 
insure  opportunities,  at  stated  intervals  throughout 
the  year  or  season,  of  keeping  up  acquaintance  with 
the  highest,  purest  kind  of  instrumental  music,  works 
of  the  great  masters  mainly,  with  only  such  more 
novel  things  as  hind  up  fitly  into  the  same  bouquet 
or  programme  ;  for  without  such  occasions  the  Art 
idea  as  such,  would  be  lost,  since  Art  knows  nothing 
miscellaneous.  With  these  two  things :  (1)  a  stated 
series  of  "Symphony  Concerts"  relying  mainly  on 
artistic  principle  and  purity  of  programme,  making 
their  direct  appeal  always  to  a  tried  and  loyal  audi- 
ence, which  is  certain  by  this  means  to  grow  contin- 
ually in  numbers  ;  and  (2)  such  feasts  (almost  sur- 
feits) as  Mr.  Thomas  several  times  has  given  us  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  concerts  in  a  fortnight,  to  quicken  our 
ideal  of  orchestral  execution,  where  performance  does 
not  lag  behind  conception  (as  has  been  and  may  yet 
be  too  long  the  case  with  our  own  local  orchestras 
without  the  stimulus  of  such  example) — as  well  as  to 
give  us  glimpses  into  the  newer  fashions  (so  to  speak ) 
of  music,  and  instances  of  splendid  execution  and 
effect  in  music  mainly  written  for  that  purpose  : — 
with  these  two  things,  Boston  is  certainly  well  pro- 
vided in  the  matter  of  orchestral  music.     The  former 


is  the  normal  education  to  fit  us  for  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  latter ;  while,  without  the  one,  the 
other  by  the  mingling  of  so  much  of  the  sen- 
sational and  transitory  with  tho  true  and  the  en- 
during, would  mislead,  confuse,  prevent  the  unform- 
ed taste  from  settling  into  any  really  artistic,  sound 
direction. 

Tuesday's  concert  opened  with  Weber's  brilliant 
Overture  to  Euryanthe,  so  well  known  as  an  opening 
overture  in  many  of  our  concerts  before  now.  Noth- 
ing could  be  bitter  to  seize  and  captivate  the  sense  at 
once  ;  and  the  swift,  searching  chords  of  the  begin- 
ning never  seemed  so  full  of  life  and  fire  as  they  did 
now,  waked  by  this  perfect  orchestra,  saluting  us 
after  so  long  abstinence.  The  sweet  and  mellow 
horn  strain,  full  of  feeling,  into  which  that  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  subsides  ;  then  the  mysterious  pianissi- 
mo with  muted  strings  (the  ghost  scene  of  the  opera); 
then  the  fugued  passage,  which  seems  fraught  with 
earnest,  half  hushed  conference  upon  some  exciting 
matter  ;  and  finally  the  return  of  the  heroic,  fiery 
allegro, — all  were  listened  to  with  breathless  interest, 
till  the  enthusiasm  could  break  out  in  loud  applause 

In  nothing  did  the  sympathy  and  thorough  disci- 
pline of  the  whole  orchestra  show  itself  more  finely 
than  in  the  accompaniment  (not  the  right,  word  to 
use  in  snch  a  case,  if  only  we  had  another)  to  Schu  - 
mann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  of  which  Miss  Anna 
Mehlig  played  the  piano  part, — admirably,  of 
course,  as  she  plays  everything.  The  fine,  poetic 
vitality  with  which  the  whole  work  is  instinct,  was 
sure  to  be  felt  with  such  an  interpreter. 

Next  came  the  Vorspiel  or  Prelude  to  Wagner's 
"Lohengrin,"  which  is  a  long  breath  of  strangely 
mingled  and  mysterious  harmony,  one  long  crescen- 
do from  thin,  aerial  violin  tones,  shrilling  at  their 
highest  height,  through  ever  lower,  broader,  fuller 
harmonies,  with  richer  coloring,  to  an  immense  for- 
tissimo, as  if  the  wonder,  that  first  gleamed  on  the  far 
horizon,  had  gradually  approached  the  breathless 
spectator,  widening,  deepening  as  it  spreads  along, 
until  it  is  now  right  upon  him  ;  then  after  a  brief 
while  it  recedes  again  and  ends  in  the  aerial,  high 
tones  with  which  it  began.  This  is  Wagner's  way 
of  foreshadowing  in  a  brief  instrumental  picture  the 
supernatural  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Swau  from 
over  the  sea  bearing  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail,  on 
which  the  whole  plot  of  his  opera  turns.  One  who 
knows  the  opera  will  feel  it  to  he  a  very  poetic  and 
suggestive,  as  well  as  unique  prelude.  The  crescen- 
do, from  the  thin,  piercing  high  sounds  through  de- 
scending, ever  broader  harmonies,  is  a  true  type  in 
music  of  the  idea  of  distance  and  increasing  near- 
ness. But  that  such  experiments  are  dangerous  is 
shown  by  the  impressions  got  by  persons  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  opera  ;  witness  the  ingenious  criticism  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  the  next  morning,  which  tells 
us  that  "  it  begins  with  a  long-drawn  wail,  or  rather 
shriek,  from  the  violins  in  the  supremest  reaches  of 
their  strings,  in  which  the  smallest  bit  of  a  queer  lit- 
tle melody  is  dimly  perceivable ;  this  is  reiterated 
and  reiterated,  until  at  length  the  stringed  instru- 
ments slip  down  to  their  middle  notes,  and  the  tor- 
tured ear  finds  inexpressible  refreshment  in  a  few 
sweet,  sonorous  strains  in  which  the  wind  insttuments 
unite.  Then  after  a  brilliant  and  rather  exciting 
crescendo,  the  customary  barbaric  work  is  done  with 
quivering  cymbals  and  frantic  trombones,  and  finally 
the  '  Vorspiel'  goes  back  to  its  first  love,  and  the 
violins  scream  out  its  conclusion." 

To  us  this  Vorspiel  has  as  much  poetry  and  beau- 
ty as  anything  we  know  in  Wagner's  music,  but,  in- 
stead of  any  "wail"  or  "shriek,"  or  passion  of  any 
kind,  it  is  all  cold  and  clear  as  crystal,  a  purely  in- 
tellectual fancy,  so  to  speak.  The  picture  could  not 
have  been  presented  to  better  advantage  than  by  that 
orchestra, — unless  in  the  theatre. — So  brief  a  stay  in 
the  strange  element  one  can  endure,  especially  if  he 
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can  so  soon  find  himself  at  home  again  in  such  a 
masterpiece  of  deep,  significant,  intense,  soul  stirring 
music  as  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Egmont ;  a  mas- 
terpiece of  dramatic  foreshadowing  in  a  more  natural 
and  human  way;  compact,  concise,  where  "every 
note  draw's  blood."  This,  too,  was  played  with  lire 
and  precision  ;  yet  we  have  felt  its  power  as  much  in 
other  renderings. 

Here  ended  the  serious  programme.  The  lighter 
miscellany  began  with  a  Schlummer-lied  by  one  nam- 
ed Biirgel  : — a  very  commonplace  sort  of  go  to  sleep 
melody,  wrought  up  by  strange  and  far-fetched  arts 
of  instrumentation  so  that  the  sleep  seemed  feverish 
and  haunted  by  not  quite  pleasant  dreams.  There 
was  a  fine  chance,  however,  for  the  pianissimo  effect, 
which  so  transports  a  public.  A  veritable  Concerto 
for  the  trombone  came  next!  Who  would  believe 
it  i  And  who  was  not  in  tenor  at  the  thought  of  its 
loud  length''  But  it  proved  very  gentle.  It  was 
composed  by  the  French,  Fclicien  David,  we  are  told, 
and  lias  a  regular  Allegro  theme,  treated  Sonata  like, 
uot  uninteresting,  nor  without  a  en  tain  elegance; 
followed  by  a  melancholy  Adagio,  of  course,  much 
in  the  vein  of  the  stereotyped  prison  scene  soliloquy 
of  your  modern  Italian  opera  ;  then  for  a  finale,  a  da 
capo  of  the  first  movement.  Mi  lai  rscn's  playing 
of  this  elaborate  and  often  rapid  piece  was  something 
marvellous.  The  huge  instrument  seemed  to  have 
unlearned  all  its  roughness,  and  to  sing  as  smoothly, 

with  a  voice  as  mellow  as  a  horn  ;   only  in  tones  , 

round  and  solid.  The  execution  was  in  all  points 
unimpeachable.     Now  and  then  the  instrument  would 

touch  its  lower  depths,  as  if  to  show  that  it  had  not 
forgotten  its  identity,  and  give  out  the  leal,  startling 
trombone  blast. 

A  luscious  set  of  waltzes,  "KSnit/slieder,"  and  an 
exceedingly  quaint  and  piquant  "/'  zicalo  I' 
by  Strauss,  probably  delighted  more  than  any  of  the 
light  music;  ami  the  Thomas  Orchestra  piny  such 
things  almost  to  perfection.  The  lightest  in  the  list 
appeared  to  us  to  bo  the  Overturo  to  "Mignon,"  by 
Ambroise  Thomas.  A  medley  of  commonplaces 
such  as  one  hears  in  any  theatre  between  the  acts  ;  in 
the  more  sentimental  parts  suggesting  Gounod;  a 
sprinkling  here  and  there  of  harp  passages,  ol  course, 
since  the  old  harper  could  not  he  h  fi  out  from  Wil- 
hclm  Me  ster  ;  hut  rather  a  preponderance  of  trivial 
dance  music,  [low  can  such  a  hedge  podge  he  call- 
cd  an  Overt  me  ! 

The  second  Concert  (Wednesday  evening)  had  a 
singular  programme  : 

I'  if  mi  o  Symphony Beethoven, 

t'i i  C :erto,  \"   2,  in  A Liszt. 

" Ki ne  Fa ust  Ouver tune1 c,      ,  , 

March  of  l-ilet-iins  [in  the  '-Harold"  Synipli 
Ivomarillskajn o,  in  lei 

*  >\"1  liar    I, i    "lirlinl      VI    ' lUliriini. 

It  was  a  perfect  treat  to  hear  tic  "Pastorale"  ren- 
det'c  I  with  such  deli  'acy,  su  tli  fine  outline,  «  ith  the 
warm  colors  brcathed.so  softly  upon  the  canvas,  and 
the  whole  picture,  with  its  contrasts,  so  consistent 
and  complete.  With  such  choice,  true  instruments 
as  Thomas  has — especially  the  reeds  and  horns,  so 
needful  hen' — it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  The 
little  opening  melodic  phrase,  with  all  of  summer  in 
it,  stole  in  v\  ith  entitles!  pianissimo,  and  June  was  all 
about  us.  The  "Brookside"  musing  and  tin ■ 
ing  ramble  was  exquisitely  perfect.  The  heavy 
peasant's  dance,  tin:  storm,  were  wrought  up  to  a 
starting  climax, —  jusl  enough  of  it — one  difference 
between  Beethoven  ami  these  moderns  of  the  "storm 
and  stres  "  school, — and  all  the  thankfulness  and 
peace  and  sunshine  of  the  finale  was  brought  fully 
home  to  us, 

Now  think  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  Berlioz,  in  close 
succession!  And  all  in  their  stormiest  ami  most 
gloomy  vein.  The  Liszt  Concerto  had  never  been 
played  in  tlii,  country  before.  It  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary work,  exceptional,  fantastical  and  puzzling  as 
to  any  unity    of  plan;    abounding    in   unique,    now 


wild  now  beautiful  details;  exceeding!}  difficult  both 
lor  pianist  ami  for  orchestra  ;  more  like    a    long  and 
fitful  Orchestral  Fantasia  with  florid,  fitful  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  than  a  Concerto  in  the  u  nal 
First,  aerial,  mystical,    fleeting    snatches    of 
harmony,  sprinkled  over  orchestra  and  keyboard  like 
showers  upon  the  sea;   then   (in  what  order  we  ran 
scarce  remember)  the  mosl   deep  ami   dark  ami  dis- 
mal of  all  funeral  marches,  with  a    great  hell  ti 
in  the  bass  of   the  piano  ;  long  spells  of  restless  and 
sell  torturing  soliloquy  ;     screaming    climaxes,  after 
the  Wagner  model  ;  oft  returning  storms  of  a  demo- 
niac Celtic  fury ;  exquisite  bright  i  i  st  orig- 
inal, hut  gone  in  a  moment  ;   mom  in-  ofheroic  tem- 
per;  now  and  then  of  peace  and  sweetness,  hut    :ill 
with  something  sinister  and  Mephi  toph  lian  i 
in, — and  so  on,  to  what  purpose'!     But  takin. 
detail     singly,   what     tar.-    beauties,    v.! 
strange  effects  there  were  1     The   magician    eems  to 
have  got  you  in  Ins  deep  1 01 1,   en  crn, 
down  to  Mm    now  this   now     that 
lump  of  ore  or  crystal,  calling   out:  "Now   wl 
you  think  of  ihatV    For  the  pianist   to  i 
flashing  fragments  as  they  fell  to  her  I 
all  the  powers  of  a  consummate   \  it " 
Mi--   M  i  in  :     ■                  in  I 
have  yi  I     itn        I  here    and  in  ] 
n  i-  thus  far  her  cro  vning  i 

Was  i  on: 

t  m'  tlie  rest  we  have  not  i 
mild  ;   WC  -hall  return  to  til 

Carlo  Lsfraxc      'I  ho 
by  Mr.  Biscaccianti  in  the  nan 

or  i .1  I'm  Italian  <  Ipcra  of  last  winter, 
111  the  Music  [Iall  last  wc  t  oti    Friday  e\ 
Si  turday  afternoon,  and  in  the    B 
Sunday  evening.     What   with 
the  anticipation  of  greater  tine 
they  wire  not  well  attended,  —except  I 
in  f 'i  ti  the  da-,  si  ems  to 
;  in  i  programmi  t,  made  t 

ings  from  operas,     l.i  ■ 
old  enthusiasm  by  the  splen  lid  burst 
ringing  chest  tone  in  the  up|  or   m  •■■  .    ■    ■ 
famous  C  in  alt,  and   by    hi-    hearty,    ni 
sin::in_'.       In  the    BarCfl 
great  Duet  and  Trio  from  2 
ion .  from  II 

certain  thrill  to  the  wi  II  , 

the  ii"--t  i-\  '"i,  chasl  ► 

was  that  of    the     /  In     n 

pieces  Ins  voice  an  1  execution  . 
lacking  distinctness  in  passages  of 
register,     We  fear  he  tht 

I'iolls  in   hi-   Mine  a     i 

Sig  Rl  IN  \  i-  in  'nine  t'CSpi  e' 
and  e  on  ;i.  .a  applause  in  the  / 
dashing  song       I  .  though  the  Inn 

ter  was  not  in   the  Jin<    vein  of   Ferranti.     Our  old 

I'l  ieml   Si  si  vi   is  liut    the 

A  ::  ish  ami  pleasing  figure 
Id  \    Rosi  Mia  ia..    very    young    np] 
pure,  sweet,  light  true,   wl 

sang  remarkably  well  some  ol    the    « 
airs  from  such  operas  as  I  a::  I    / 

-  ne  from    /.'.I  •      aim  . 
Mr.  CnARLES  Werner  proved  hie: 
artistic,  excellent  violoncello  player;    his   tone  very 
firm,  large  and  true  ;  he,    ;\  ]e  manly  an  1  cxpr 
And  his  choice  of   pieces   was    much    to    his   credit. 
For   instance,    the    Variation-  by    M  ndel    ohn,    in 

which  he  had  the  fn it    of    V)  r       '    -I 

Lang;  the  "Romanesca"  by  Servais  ;  and    the 
nata  by  old  Arcangelo  Corelli,  in  which  t 
much  suggestive  of   Handel.     Tin-.-   : ■:.  1    m 
rctidered  with  true  intelligence  and 
all  mere  sentimentality.     We  hope  that  Mr.  V 
u  ill  return  to  us. 


Eexert.'s  Letters  on    Mdsic. — The   translator 
of  this    interesting   little  book   (Mrs,    Fanny    llw- 

MOS  D    I'l  I  I  l.i;)    has  lee.  n.M    a     mi.  ntary 

letter  from  the  author,  who  w  i  iti  - 

"'  in  my  return  from  a  mountain  tour,  I  found 

your  admirable  tran  lation  of  my 'Letters' awaiting 
me.  Your  power  of  translating  with  such  literal 
fidelity,  and  yet  in  s,,  elegant  a  sty]  i,  i-  astonishing 
to  me.  Thanks  too,  for  rout  Pn  fin  i,  which— if  I 
e:  -  pi  lour  flattet  ne-  i n  of  me— is  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject,  and  tin'  more  imp:,'  r.e  he- 
cau  '■  written  by  a  I      let  par  i  .    a-   I 

am  infoi 1  you  an-.     -    ■    -    [t  is  i  ol   my  intention 

to  write  a  continuation  of  tin-  'Letters  ;'  I  am    only 
mi  author  during  the  leisure  which  i       ■    ,      ■'  occu- 
pations permit  ;  and  no  on,-  can  !,,   sure  0 
any  first  success  in  a  cert  no    matter   how 

an  v  thi-  may  have  ! n." 


Pnir.ADi  i  tan  i.    The  1  ,  of  Sept.    i  I,  has 

.-  account  of th  :  tlandi  I  and    hi  hi  So- 

cii  tv  - 

■  '     -    '        ted  for 

and  pet  fd  tion,  t  well 

town  I ir  mti       I  ty  has  re 

1(1     hall,    at     Eighth    and 

ken  tl 

: 

■  c   ai    their 

:-,- 1. holders, 

■ 

i  V  ui  tli  ■  arinu  il   rc|    rt,  tited,    we 

The  number 

tird  of 

'a 

is  of  the  £ 
;,  the  t  ■  re  singers,  and  1  i 

: 
■ 

lie  amount  es 
last    year 

concerts  were  given  .a 

'  ' 
Vpril  19,  1S70.     Two  extrn  con- 

' 
I 

report  we  1  I      t  the 

. 

... 

I- 
-  ■ 

s  to 

; 
J.   G.  1  I  : 

I 
Librarian,   J     I  i      i  illc  Dirccto 

I,  J.  G.  Muree,  I.   J        y,  0.  W. 

R.   B. 
.    tes,  Joseph  M i 

Mr.  Cbas.  TI.  Ja rvi 

:  .  for  the  i  I  be 

,.. 
Nov.  19th  of'D 

10th,  June  21   t,  IV1,    I    tli,  Man  li    ISth, 
22d.     M:    Jarvis  v.  ill    be  ' 

i  ; 

n  ■■   ,  TI  ng    -a  ill    be 

I  fort! 
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Sonate — Pliwo  and  Violo Ho,  I>  minor .Chopin 

Sonate— Phi  no  find  Violin,  A  major ilaff. 

PianoSolo-  Soirees  da  Vicnno  fiprea  (Strauflfl). ..  .Tausig. 
PianoSolo     [avitatiou  a  lu  Danse,  (Von  Weber) 

Ti  :i  escribed  by  Tausip;. 

PianoSolo-    Toccafn I mico  Scarlatti. 

Ti Solo      Ihon  Hie  ! .      i  I lann  I,  tl  mi  <'i  Ibed  by  I:  ifl 

PianoSolo  -Ithapsodie  HooRroise,  ^»    13 Mszt. 

Trio,  No.  3 — Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Q  minor,  Op.  1 10. 

Schuma  an. 

Tlio  Beethoven  Society  announcss  that  its  first  re- 
hearsal of  the  present  se: i  "111  take  place  on  Tues- 
day evening  next,  al  No.  1128  Chestnut  s!icet.  A 
grand  concert  will  In'  given  by  the  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  its  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  the  evening  of  the  centennial 
birthday  of  Beethoven,  December  17.  The  pro- 
gramme  will  consist  entirely  of  the  compositions  of 
the  great  master,  ami  will  he  given  in  a  stylo,  as  re- 
gards quality  of  orchestra  anil  vocal  material,  never 
before  approached  in  Philadelphia.  The  Society  has 
been  preparing  for  this  event  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
its  officers  ami  members  firmly  trust  that  their  labors 
may  result  in  such  a  performance  as  will  reflect 
credit  upon  the  musical  taste  ami  cultivation  of  our 
city,  and  also  form  a  proper  tribute  to  the  memory  o 
the  great  Beethoven. — Ih'nl. 


The  Hew  Opera    Bouffe-Herve's       Petit 
Faust. " 

S  (From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  27.) 

Mr.  .Tames  Fisk,  Jr.,  opened  the  Erie  Opera  House 
last  night  with  the  new  opera-liouffe  company  over 
whose  importation  so  many  blows  have  been  expend- 
ed and  so  many  cards  inflicted  upon  the  public.  Prob- 
ably few  persons  supposed  that  a  style  of  amusement 
which  was  so  unfortunate  last  year  could  be  revived 
with  any  profit  to  the  manager,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  Mr.  Fisk  himself  expected  to  derive  any 
other  benefit  from  his  adventure  than  the  enjoyment 
of  lively  occupation  and  the  charms  of  agreeable  so- 
ciety. A  dense,  struggling  crowd,  however,  besieged 
the  doors  last  night,  and  filled  the  theatre  to  an  un- 
comfortable point  of  tightness.  An  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  audience  consisted  of  men.  and  in 
the  upper  gallery  there  seemed  to  he  not  a  few  who 
had  anticipated  in  a  part  of  the  entertainment  some 
sort  of  personal  encounter  between  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr. 
Marctzek,  and  manifested  by  occasional  hissing  and 
other  demonstrations  a  readiness  to  take  part  in  any 
fighting  with  which  the  fates  might  favor  them.  Up 
to  the  time  of  our  departure,  however,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  actual  disorder. 

A  conscientious  critic  is  expected  to  bestow  praise 
wherever  he  honestly  can,  and  therefore  we  begin  our 
remarks  upon  the  performance  by  saying  that  the 
"  Little  Fau^t  "  is  put.  upon  the  stage  with  that  su- 
perb contempt  for  expense  which  characterizes  most 
of  the  theatrical  ventures  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  that  it  contains  one  or  two  scenes  which 
are  decidedly  funny.  It  is  a  travesty  upon  Gounod's 
"  Faust,"  both  in  the  plot  and  the  music,  burli 
ing  the  libretto,  and  stealing  faint  surrsrestions  of  the 
leading  airs  and  musical  situations.  Thus  a  Soldiers' 
Chorus  is  introduced,  and  as  the  warriors  file  upon 
the  stage,  whispers  of  "  the  9th  Regiment  "  fly  about 
the  house,  while  Mr.  Ilittemans,  who  leads  them  in 
the  character  of  Valentin,  copies  the  commander  of 
that  gallant  organization  with  an  extravagant  fidelity 
which  we  fear  (  !ol.  Fisk  in  his  stnge-hox  did  not  fully 
appreciate.  The  duel  with  Fanst  and  death  of  Yai- 
entin  are  also  very  comical.  But  here  we  must  stop. 
As  a  whole,  the  opera  is  dull.  The  librettists,  MM. 
Cremieux  and  Jaime',  knew  no  better  way  to  turn 
the  original  into  ridicule  than  to  defile  it  with  un- 
mentionable jokes,  and  stud' it  full  of  filthy  conceits 
such  as  could  enter  into  the  head  of  no  one  but  a 
Frenchman  besotted  with  the  poison  of  absinthe  and 
the  fumes  of  the  Jardin  Mabille.  Fortunately,  we 
are  not.  yet  educated  to  a  tasie  for  game  of  such  very 
high  flavor,  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, foreign  as  it.  was  in  its  general  appearance,  the 
fan  fell  very  flat  indeed.  The  music  has  hardly  a 
redeeming  quality.  Not  only  i;  it  worthless,  hut  it 
i-  not  even  lively.  It  keeps  ju^t  close  enough  to 
Gounod  to  suggest  comparison  and  provoke  impa- 
tience ;  we  found  in  it  not.  one  happy  conceit,  not  one 
air  which  tickles  the  popular  ear,  not  a  good  chorus, 
and  not  an  effective  finale.  After  the  second  act  (in 
the  course  of  which  there  is  a  ballet  of  fearful  length  ) 
hundreds  of  people,  including  a  large  minority  of  the 
women,  left  the  theatre. 

The  troupe  which  makes  its  American  debut  in 
this  very  stupid  work  is  inferior  to  the  French  com- 
panies  imported  in  former  years  by  Bateman  and 
Gran,  though  it  contains  some  good. material.  Mile. 
Celine  Montaland,  (Marguerite,)  to  whom  the  mana- 
ger chiefly  trusts  his  fortunes,  is  a  handsome,  sensu- 
ous woman,  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and  a 
genius  for  vulgarity   at   which    Tostce   might   stand 


abashed.  '  >f  humor,  apart  from  dirt,  she  showed  no 
trace  ;   but.  she  seemed   to   afford    a    vast    amount    of 

plei -  t"  some  of  the  men  iii   the  audience.     Mile. 

Lea  Silly,  the  other  prima-donna,  was  apparently  con- 
tent to  exhibit  her  line  physical  development  in  the 
accommodating  garb  of  M< phisto.  Whatever  ability 
she  may  possess  as  an  actios  has  yet.  to  be  shown. 
M.  Gaussins  (Faust)  has  an  unpleasant  nasal  tenor, 
and  a  face  which  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  dra- 
matic expression.  Not  being  naturally  funny,  he  is 
always  oppressed  by  his  part,  and  the  result  is  mel- 
ancholy and  at  times  exasperating.  M.  Ilittemans, 
however,  has  real  comic  talent,  and  is  the  only  funny 
person  in  the  company,  except  a  live  skeleton-horse 
which  is  introduced  with  a  fiacre.  None  of  the  troupe 
can  sing. 

We  have  used  some  pretty  plain  language  in  times 
past  with  reference  to  certain  performances  at  the 
French  Theatre,  but  we  have  no  heart  to  speak  of  the 
"  Petit  Faust  "  in  the  terms  which  we  think  it.  de- 
serves. We  may  say,  however,  that  the  credit  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Fisk  of  introducing  a  play  more  inde- 
cent and  a  prima-donna  more  revolting  than  any 
previously  offered  to  the  public  of  New  York;  and 
when  we  add  that  the  Hastiness  is  not  relieved  by 
anything  pretty,  or  amusing,  or  witty,  that  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  even  tolerably  good  music,  that  it 
stands  out  in  fact  in  all  its  stark  deformity,  we  have 
perhaps  said  all  that  the  class  of  people  who  read  our 
paper  will  care  to  hear. 


Taking  it  Seriously.  A  correspondent,  who 
modestly  admits  that  he  has  no  qualifications  for 
being  a  musical  critic  save  a  good  ear  and  a  taste  for 
music,  writes  amusingly  to  the  London  Observer  that 
the  unearthly  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner affected  him  so  strangely  that  he  thinks  his  im- 
pressions of  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  record.     He  says  : 

"  The  overture  of  the  "  Dutchman  "  is  representa- 
tive of  the  legend.  I  endeavor  to  realize  what  it 
means.  I  get  as  far  as  waves  in  commotion,  prin- 
cipally from  the  billow-like  movements  of  Signor 
Arditi's  baton  ;  and  after  a  time  there  is  assured  lv  a 
violoncello  that,  ought,  to  go  down  below  and  call  for 
the  steward,  while  the  cable  or  biggest  string  of  a 
double-bass  snaps  with  the  stress  put.  upon  it  by  the 
storm  of  sound.  The  flutes  do  the  wind  in  the  cord- 
age after  the  style  of  natural  draughts  through  a  key- 
hole in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  thunder  sets  in 
upon  the  drum  ;  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  entire 
brigade  of  musicians  have  general  directions  to  make 
rain  and  darkness  by  letting  their  fingers  run  wild 
over  the  instruments.  Curtain  rises.  Wailing  in 
the  orchestra.  I  have  not  the  libretto  before  me,  and 
I  don't  clearly  remember  the  opening  of  the  scene; 
but  I  never  shall  forget  the  appearance  of  the  phan- 
tom ship  and  its  crew.  The  former  resembled  a  huge 
hearse,  the  latter  were  ghastly  life-in-death  objects 
which  could  only  be  produced  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  lobster -salad  supper.  Music  to  correspond  ;  music 
that  suggested  a  dog  howling  on  the  door-step.  .  .  . 
music  compared  to  which  the  skirl,  the  yelp,  and  the 
nasal  agony  of  the  Scotch  bagpipes,  are  sweet  and 
considerate  sounds.  And  now  Mr.  Santly  appears. 
...  He  sings,  and  the  dog  howls,  and  the  cat  mews 
and  bleats,  and  the  Scotchman  has  it  his  own  wav  in 
the  '  orchestral  accompaniment.'  Signor  Arditi  ("who 
should  have  worn  black,  instead  of  white  gloves)  is 
grave,  the  audience  are  profoundly  grave,  the  muffled 
corpses  of  the  Shillibeer  Gondola  gaze  on  the  pit,  as 
gorged  ghouls  might  do  after  a  midnight  banquet.  A 
lady  in  the  stalls  whispers  to  her  friend,  '  Isn't  it 
nice  '  '  I  do  not  agree  with  her.  At  every  new  gush 
of  Acherontie  harmony,  Stygian  floods  of  noise  from 
the  orchestra,  I  am  more  and  more  cast  down  in 
spirits,  until  the  sense  of  melancholy  becomes 
maddening.  If  this  emotion  is  a  complimentary 
tribute  to  the  music  of  the  future,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  confessing  it.  For  depressing  the  mind, 
for  clouding  the  brain  with  melancholy,  our  own 
poet  Dr.  Young,  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  is  justly 
celebrated.  Accepting  Richard  Wagner  as  a  genu- 
ine tone-poet,  Young  might,  indeed,  have  been  fit  to 
write  a  libretto  for  him,  but  that  mournful  person 
could  never  bring  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  material 
mortality  so  close  to  us  as  the  supcr-humanly  lugu- 
brious German.  In  another  state  of  existence  the 
music  of  the  future  might  be  intelligible,  though 
I  do  not  hope  even  then  to  be  able  to  understand  it, 
for  reasons  that  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  the 
boat-load  of  Hollanders  who  sank  into  a  hole  of 
smoke  and  fire  at  the  close  of  the  opera.  The  Flying 
Dutchman  himself  fled  aloft,  leaving  his  clothes  to 
his  crew,  no  doubt  in  order  that  they  might  remember 
him  in  the  place  they  were  bound  for,  and,  as  be  de- 
parted, there  was  a  sob  from  the  band  that  rang  in 
mv  ears  as  an  incantation  to  blue  devils  for  many 
days." — Altogether  he  seems  to  fail  in  appreciating 
the  good  qualities  of  Heir  Wagner's  music. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    LIBT    OF  THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 
FiabflBNhciI  by  Oliver  DbIkoed  U.  Co- 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.     4.  F  to  f.    Bandel.  35 
This  celebrated  aria  from  "Theodora1'  has   been  re- 
vived with  interest  by  the  advent  of  Mile.  Nilsson. 
Scone  and  Aria  in  Hamlet.     7.     E  to  c  sharp. 

Thomas.   1.00 
The*'Mad  Song"  as  Ming    by  NiNson  with   great 
furore.     Both  the  above  are  adorned  with  a  lithograph 
of  the  great  singer. 
0  shall  I  ever  meet  them  again?  Song  and  Cho. 
3.     G  to  f  sharp,  Christie.  30 

Words  by  Geo.  Cooper. 
"I  dream  of  my  home  tho  far  o*er  the  deep, 

Still  do  I  sigh  each  weary  £t>p  T  go, 
As  I  think  of  my  friends  while  sadly  I  weep, 
As  mem'ry  recalls  each  heart  that  I  know." 
The  Water  Nymph.     Song  and  dance.     3.     F  t-> 
d.  Toerge.  30 

A  good  movement  with  pleasing  harmony. 
The  Match  Girl.     2.    yj>  to  eflat.  Maas.  30 

"I'm  a  merry  little  girl,  never  minding  snow  or  hail: 
I'm  in  the  lumber  business  only  on  a  smaller  scale  " 
This  Little  Pig  went  to  Market.     Song  and  Tho. 

3.  W>  toe  flat.  Smith.  30 
"  'This  little  pig  went  to  market  one  day, 

Weary  one  do  yon  remember, 
When  these  few  words  drove  all  sorrow  away, 
Making  bright  May  of  December  ? 

Instrumental. 

Consortien  Waltz.     4.     G.     Op.  260.       Strauss.  GO 
A  new  and  not  difficult  waltz  by  this    ineskaust- 
able  composer. 
Slumber  Son?.     .3.     C.  Biirgel.  30 

A  moderato  in  triple  time  with  a  graceful  melody. 
Performed  by  the  Thomas  Orchestra. 
The  Watch  on  the  Rhine.     Transcription.     4. 

F.     Op.  88.  Wds.  40 

A  brilliant  transcription  of  the  popular  German 
war  song. 
Ttace  for  Life.       Galop  brilliant.     4.     C.     Op. 

87.  Wets.  60 

A  racy  composition,  introducing  a   pompose    melo- 
dy in  F. 
The  NiUson  Waltz.     2.     C.  Turner.  30 

The  melody   is   mostly   carried   through   with  the 
right  hand  in  octaves. 
Les  Cloches  de  Xoce.     (Wedding  Bells).  March. 

4.  C.  Mrs.  J.  Thomas.  30 
A    characteristic    march,    introducing    the  air   of 

tlThou,  Thou,  reign'st  in  this  bosom.7' 
Third  Ballade.     6.     An.     Op.  47.  Chopin.  75 

A  fantasia  on  a  beautiful  cantabile  theme. 

Books.     . 

Atiialte. — An  oratorio.    Post  humous  work 

No.  2.     Op.     74.  Mendelssohn. 

Paper,  81.12       Cloth. 1.50 

The  music  adapted    to  the  words  ofRaoine,  with  an 
English  adaptation  of  the  Lyrics  by  Bartholomew. 
A  work  which  will  be  fresh  to  choral   societies.     The 
war-march  of  the  priests  has  long  been  known  as  an 
instrumental  piece. 

Winner's  New  School  for   the  Cornet.         75 
Designed  as  an  aid    to    those    who   desire   to   learn 
without  a  teacher.     It  contains  a  large  number  of  the 
most  popular  melodies. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c, 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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Beethovea,  Goethe,  and  Michael  Angelo.* 

(Contiuued  from  \> a  ;e  323 

In  liis  admirable  Biography  of  Michael  Angelo 
(at  first  so  violently  attacked  by  the  herd  of  com- 
monplace critics),  Hermann  Grimm  says  thai  the 
statue  of '-'Dawn,"  as  it  is  called  (in  the  Medici 
mortuary  chapel)  reminds  him  of  a  symphony  by 
Beethoven— the  reader,  he  observes,  musl  excu  e 
him  for  remarking  that  Goethe,  also,  was  as 
pleased  with  the  Ludovist  Juno  as  with  a  "song 
by  Homer."  [n  his  History  of  Art  (fourth  edi- 
tion, p.  540)  Liibke  remarks :  "The  proper  ap- 
preciation,-the  genuine  enjoyment  of  his"  (Mi- 
chael Angelo's)  "work  i  i  rule,  a  difficult 
task;  hence  it  is  generally  a  lie,  whenever  any 
one  in. I  profoundly  acquainted  with  art  breaks 
out  into  commonplace  ecstasies  over  this  artist's 
demoniacal  creations,  just  .-is  the  raptures  for 
Beethoven's  later  Titanic  efforts  are  simply  emp- 
ty babble."  This  observation  is  justified  by 
truth.  [  myself  (the  reader  will  excuse  me,  I 
trust,  for  introducing  my  own  sensations),  when 
1  first  became  acquainted  with  Michael  Angelo, 
on  my  first  Italian  journey  to  Florence  and 
Rome,  experienced  a  kind  of  scared  astonish- 
ment ;  I  admired  with  my  whole  soul,  but  I  could 
not  love.  On  my  second  journey,  it  seemed  a 
though  the  scales  had  suddenly  fallen  from  my 
eyes,  and  the  effect  then  produced  was  simply 
overwhelming;  the  first  impression  had  had  time 
to  in  iture  in  my  soul,  just  as  sour  fruit  bci 
if  kept,  ripe  and  swi  et. 

What  the  common,  trivial  intellect  of  mere  art 
mei  hanics  and  critics    thought    at    one    time   of 
Beethoven  may  be  gather-  >l  from  the  old  n 
and  correspondence  of  the /.i         ■     l/i 
Sp  izier's  /■•  itunr/ftti  d     i  a  Welt     the  1/ 

if  nblatt,  &c,  notices  and  correspondence  of  which 
Lenz  has  reprinted  a  portion.  But  really  the 
acme  is  attained  when,  for  instance,  the  critic 
who  first  notices  the  liroica  in  the  l/<< 
most  urgently  recommends  as  a  model  to  Herr 
vnn  Beethoven  "the  royal  magnificence  of  the 
A  major  Symphony,  by  Eberl,  a  Viennese 

fifth-rate  composer    (now  forgotten)!     With  re- 
gard tn  Michael  Angelo,  we   cannoi    help    bcirig 
amused  « lien  we  read  ink' 
/.'".«■  and  Vapli   ,  that  the  author  found  nothing 
"great  but  the  -  ze"  Q-nichts  f/ro     a  G  ') 

— the  long  marble  beard  being  especially  insup- 
portable in  his  opinion;  that,  furthermore,  the 
drawing  of  the  "Last  Judgment"  swarms  with 
coarse  faults;  here,  there  is  a  leg  too  long;  there, 
an  arm  too  short,"  &c.  Fancy  Kotzebue correct- 
ing Michael  Angelo's  drawing  this  beats  by  far 
.Mrs.  Lennox  pointing  out  Shakespeare's  faults! 

If  we  recollect  Michael  Angelo's  austere  and 
abrupt  moral  grandeur;  the  solitude  into  which, 
when  old,  he  bashfully  withdrew;  his  ideal  friend- 
ship for  \  Him  1 1  Colonna;  ami  his  touching  love 
for  his  brothei  ,  so  greatly  inferior  to  him  intel- 
lectually, the  analogous  traits  in  Beethoven's  life 
are  very  striking  indeed.  (A  second  Roehlitz 
would,  probably,  go  on  to  remark  that  Michael 
Angelo  at  last  became  blind,  and  Beethoven, 
deaf;  Michael  Angelo  enjoyed  the  Torso  by 
touching  it  with  the  tips  ol  his  lingers;  Beetho- 
ven read  Handel's  music  with  his  eyes  from  the 
score).  The  positions,  too,  occupied  by  both 
:■■■•  ii  men  in  the  history  of  art  certainly 
offer  a  remarkable  analogy.  Michael  Angelo  (I 
am  employing  Liibke's  words),  "was  the  first  who 
recklessly  broke  with  the  schools,  and    it.   was  in 

consequem f  this  that  modern  ai  I  comni 

the  dominion  of  subjectivity."  The  very  same 
thing  applies  to  Beetho-,  en. 

Mi  ihael    A  ngelo    pur  ued    a    short    course    of 
study  (not  quite  three   years)    under   Domeuico 

'  Fran  the  "Xi  lit*  Berlioi  r  ' 


Ghirlandajo)  :  Beethoven's  com  se  of  study,  al  o, 
was  short  and  irregular.     The  immense  genius  of 

bol  h  compelled  them    to   create  ;    the i 

could  not  keep  up  with  thei He  can  do  mure 

than  r  can,"  exclaimed  Ghirlandajo,  on  seeing  a 
drawing  by  his  pupil;    and  Haydn,  with  anxious 
solicitude,    tried     to   dissuade    Beethoven    from 
printing  the  C  minor  Trio,  because  ii  left  bel 
it  everything  to  which  the  public  had  been  m  cu 
tomed.     Michael  Angelo  created    every    one   of 
his  figures  out  ofhisown  inward    life,    he   £ 
Med  with  evi  ;y  one  of  his  motives,  and  exclaim- 
ed, as  Job  oi     i  exclaimed   when  ng  with 

the  angel:  "1    will    not    leave  thee  unl thou 

hlessest  me."     In  the  a  ime  way  d         I  • 

struggle  with  his  musical    motives;  his   -7 

l    !  is  somet  hing  very   different    from 

that  of  his  •  i   ,  which  is  essentially  only 

contrapuntal,  out  ward,  an  !  ti  clinical     he  ohi 
f i  In-  tives,  by  continually    fresh    develop- 
ment?, their  whole  significant    purport,  their  en- 
tire power  el  expression. 

But  her.-  there  i -   a   great    difference.     B 
hardl  (in  the  Cici       e)  ■    directs   attei 

in  the  fact  that,  « ith  Michai  ■    mo- 

tive i  ■  alway  s  to  be  fel  nil  not   a     the 

most  appropriate  expn        n  for  a  gr 
(The  reader  has  only  to  remember  the  two  M    Ii 
ci  tombs,  in  order  to  ■     it   fori 

rval    n.)     With  Beethoven  the    motivi 
of  itself  only  a  relative    value;  the    princi- 
pal point  is  that  it  shall  say  what   it    has   to    say. 
While  Michael  Ai   relo  "i    nevei   pretty  oi 
ing"  (Burkhardt)  and  has    a   partiality    for   the 
i  il    (the   lovely    angel    on    the    Dominican 

tomb  at  Bologna,  a  youthful  work,  being  the 
imly  in  tance  which  can  be  looked  upon  a-  an 
exception),  Beethoven  can  -mile  and  joke  musi- 
cally, and  lay  the ]  ■  to  the  feel 
dl  his  Co 

A  pi  incipal   element    in    Bcethovei 
humor,  is  altogether  wanting  in  Michael  Ai 
t  1  (hi  not  regard  as  a  stroke  "f  humor  the  fact  of 
the  poor  master-of-thi  ceremonies,    Biagio,  being 
put  in  Hell.     if.  mind,  there  is  an;,     truth    in  the 
whole  story).     The  great    Florentine  is,  too,  dc 

irmth,  and  n 
elevated  sentiment  (for,  after  all,  Ange- 
lo's gentlest  and  most  loveable  effort,  the  Del- 
phic Sybil,  is  a  giantes  ).  Bee 
qucnth  I rrn  g  n  i  I  hum  ired  and  absolutely- 
jolly  ( the  last  com  und  i  the  i  iteg  >ry  of  hu- 
mor )  :  ii  is  s  larcel)  moi e  i han   on   on casion 

that  Michael  Angelo  makes  an  attempt  at  a  mild 
smih — in  the  picture  ol  the  mothers  brought  by 
their  coaxing  and  loving  children  into  the  m  I 
(earful  throng  (among  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  in 
the  Six!  me ). 

In  approaching  the  very  furthermost  limits  of  the 
Possible  the  tw  i  masters  are  true  brothers.  The 
unrivalled  master  of  an  itomy  sometimes  presents 
ns  with  what  is  impossible  anatomically,  and  the 
unrivalled  master  of  harmony  with  what  is  im- 
possible harmonically.  (By  this  [  do  not  allude 
so  much  to  the  notorious  chord  in  the  finah  of 
the  "Ninth,"  or  the  horn    in   the    Eroica,   which 

nearly  obtained  for  p •  Ries  a  box  on    the  ear, 

as,  for  instance,  to   an    irreconcilable   opposition 
I  between  strings  and  wind,  such  as  occurs  in  the 

12Cthbaroftl Scene  at    the    Brook,"   or  the 

much-discussed  passage  in  the  "Lebewohl  Sona- 
ta," where  the  tonic  harmonj  and  the  dominant 
harmony  assert  themselves  simultaneously.  Fi- 
nally .  Michael  Angelo,  lik  ■  Bi  ethoven,  exercised 
infiu  ie  '■  >.i  er  -  ubsequent  art  ;  the  tradi- 
tions ofthe  schools  still  existed  in  Mozart,  as 
they  existed  in  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Beethoven  escaped  from  them,  and  set  up  his 
own  mighty  individuality — exactly  like  Michael 
Angelo.     At  present  the  individual  is  emancipa- 


ted. The  old,  ti  ue  tradition  from  <  imabue  down 
tii  Raphael,  from  Dufay  down  to  Mozart,  is  now 
merely  a  fetter  binding  the  pinions  of  genius. 
The  types  of  the  great  and  last  model  an-  in  con- 
sequence the  more  borrowed  and  copied.  But. 
because  those  who  take  them  have  not  produced 
them  from  their  own  inward  life,  have  not  gained 
them  from  out  a  struggle  with  themselves,  as 
their  creators  did,  these  types  possess  the  un- 
bearable characteristics  of  a  lie,  of  what  is  in    it  - 

self  unii  in'.     Any  o Ii    irous   of  seeing    whit 

ief  Mich  ie!  Angelo  did,  lias  only  to  look  at 
Salviati's  "Resurrection"  in    (in   tin-    Belvedere, 
l  -i  fioor,  <    ibim  I  Eight,  number  of   pi  tui  e,   3  J, 
\  n  Ire  t  del  Sarto's  fii Pietii  "  i. 

Espi  ■  ially  beautiful  i-  one  of  tin1  Marys,  who, 

-i  i  hj  me  or  ipes  tic  motive  of  one 

of  tin-  gigantic  -aint  .  ( to  the  h  ft  ami  close  to  the 

Almighty  Judge)  in  the  "Last  ■'■   Ig nt  "    Ties 

picture  bears  a  rem  ti  '..iff-  analogy  n  ith  the 
Ninth  Symphi  ny.  Touches,  sic  h  a-  the  high  A 
( it'  the  5opran  i  susl  tim  d  for  thirteen  bars,  and 
the  angel  «  ho  all  liaft  ol   the  si  "in  ge  to 

i'  Ii.  an'  nt    the  same  kid- 
lliey  an1  equally  unmeaning,  and     equally 
\tii  i  tim  "Last  Judgment," 
just  as  aul hot    wen  tl  Ie    to    paint    anything 

smaller  than  Battles  ol  tin1  Titans,  Overthrows 
ol  Demon  ,&c.;jusl  as  the  "Last  Judgment," 
with  ii-  motives,  peeps  out  everywhere  (see  Bran- 
gin's  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,"  in  St.  l.o- 
I !  St.  ( latherine,  in  Maria  No- 

i  for    a    lone    time,    no 

composer  ever  got  In-  music-paper  ready  for  a 
symphony  without  tie'  "Ninth"  standing  lit,.  a 
bugbear  behind  him-  "Who  can  -till  write  sym- 
phonies like  Mozart,  and  Haydn  '.'"  is  the  general 
crv.  I  take  you  at  youi  word,  gentlemen ;  who 
can  -•:!!  write  symphonic*  like  Mozart  and  Beet- 
1.  iven  '     Would  that  you  could. 

What  first  came  after  Raphael  .and  Michael 
V  lo,  and  -what  after  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
looks  more  or  less  like  an  aftergrowth — musically 
we  are  I  p  ;oni ;  Wagner  strikes  me  as  being  a 
j  ing,  though  .anything  hut  a  fertilizing  storm. 
!  |  plast      ci  new  paths   were  opened,  and 

new  triumphal  garlands  earned  (Reubens,  &c  ), 
while  lastly  came  tin1  legitimate  successors  ofthe 
great  "'I  masters,  such  men  as  Karstern,  Si 
Wiichter,  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  ear  magnificent 
Schwind  ;  "m  vii  ile,  splend  i  i  'a  ich.whose  only 
fault  consisted  in  his  being  too  Christian  for  peo- 
ple ;  .unl  Kaulbacb,  whose  Battle  of  the  Huns 
always  striki  me  a.  an  alliance  between  Ra- 
phael and  Mil  had  Angelo,  hut  who,  unfortunate- 
ly, afterwards  mistook  the  right  mad — .and  we  see 
where  he  i-.  Shall  not  music  blossom  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  at  some  future  time  ? 

In  one  thing,   however,    Michael    Angelo  was 
fortunate  than  Beethoven.     No  annotators 
have  chosen  him  as  a  means  of  showing  how  aw- 
ftlllv  clever   they  arc      A-    a    matter    of  course, 
everyone  mu  e    to    gather    from    Beetho- 

ven's works  (or  interpolate  in  them)  whatever 
-  him.  For  instance,  in  perfect  innocence 
of  heart,  we  looked  upon  tic  ('minor  symphony 
as  a  picture  of  tlie  Struggle  going  on  in  tic  re- 
cesses  of  our  soul,  and  ofthe  victory  achieved  by 
that  soul's  Creator:  hut  we  were  recently  inform- 
:  Beethoven  here  intended  to  present  us 
with  an  epitome  of  his  political  opinions.  As, 
however,  every  reading  is  allowable,  I  beg  leave 
to  advance  the  following :  In  my  opinion.  Beet- 
hoven did  not  want  to  portray  his  political  opin- 
ions in  a  lump,  but  rather  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Continental  Blockade,  then  just  introduced  by 
the  first  Napoleon.     I.  iok  at  the  first  allegro  with 

tic  double-knock  motive ,  |  — ,  is  not  that 

Beethoven  at  the  coffee-house,  rapping  in  vain 
for  some  coffee ?     In  the  A  Qat   andante,  flowing 
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like  swcel  lioncy,  the  waiter  brings  liim,  instead 
of  coffee,  a  bavaroise;  in  the  defiant  ('  major 
Beethoven  bellows  out  for  bis  coffee  :  the  waiter 
looks  anxiously  around,  and,  after  a  time  again 
brings  (he  bavaroise,  but  this  time  milled  with 
"Cbers."  The  succeeding  allegro  depicts  Beet- 
hoven's resignation  at  having  in  future  to  drink 
chicory-coffee:  it  is  true  that  it  disagrees  with 
him  (flip  fngupd  theme  of  the  basses),  but  what 
can  he  do  .  He  already  ihinksof  soup  made  of 
roasted  butter  ((he  conclusion  with  the  weird- 
like kettle-dr ),  when — yes — yes — the  Conti- 
nental Blockade  is  suddenly  raised;  great  stores 
of  coffee  arrive  from  Hamburgh  ;  jubilation-finale! 
J  give  (his  interpretation  for  our  Beethoven  com- 
mentators to  think  over;  they  will  perceive  from 
it  with  what  respectful  admiration  J  have  read 
and  studied  their  clever  essays. 

When  anything  did  not  suit  him,  Beethoven 
was  in  the  habit  of  heartily  laughing  at  it.  His 
owl-like  sapient  interpreters  would  probably 
have  afforded  him  a  fine  opportunity  for  indulg- 
ing in  this  propensity.  Perhaps  his  intellectual 
relative,  Michael  Angelo,  would  have  helped 
him  '■  A.  W.  Ambkoss. 


A  Study  on  Sebastian  Bach. 

(From  the  ''Musical  Standard,"  London. "J 
It  is  well  known  that  the  family  of  the  Bachs 
was  one  of  humble  origin  ;  it  has  been  traced 
back,  through  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  to  a 
miller  and  baker  of  Presburg.  It"  possessed, 
however,  from  the  first  the  earnest  of  that  mighty 
musical  talent  which  was  to  render  its  name  for 
ever  notable.  Through  all  the  numerous  branch- 
es of  this  family  there  flowed  a  rich  vein  of  mu- 
sic, which  was  cherished  among  them  as  their 
greatest  treasure,  and  which,  being  united  with 
unusual  energy  and  perseverance,  raised  its  own- 
ers to  honorable  positions  connected  with  their 
art,  and  caused  the  name  of  Bach  to  be  known 
as  organist,  choirmaster,  cantor,  or  bandmaster, 
throughout  the  regions  of  Thuringia,  Saxony, 
and  Franeonia.  For  many  years  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  Bachs  that  all  the    scattered  members 

of  their  family  should  meet  once    in    the    year 

either  at  Eisenach,  Erfurt,  or  Arnstadt — for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  progress,  and  for  the  per-' 
i'ormance  of  musical  works,  often  their  own  com- 
positions, which  were  afterwards  collected  and 
carefully  preserved  in  the.  family  archives.  Thus 
was  the  present  talent  cultivated,  accumulating 
until  in  1G85  was  born  an  heir  worthy  of  such  an 
heritage,  one  destined  to  unveil  the  glories  of  an 
art  hitherto  comparatively  but  little  known  ;  and 
wdio  in  so  doing,  despite,  his  own  extreme  modes- 
ty, and  his  carelessness  of  worldly  greatness, 
would  immortalize  the  name  of  Bach. 

John  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach. 
His  father,  a  musician,  died  when  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  he  was  left  an  orphan,  under 
the  care  of  his  eldest  brother,  John  Christian,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  first  instructions  in  music. 
His  intense  love  of  the  art  seems,  however,  to 
have  met  with  little  real  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment, from  his  brother ;  and  we  read  with  irre- 
pressible indignation,  how,  when  with  undaunt- 
ed zeal  he  had  labored  for  six  months  over  the 
copying  of  some  much-coveted  manuscripts  of 
valuable  compositions  belonging  to  John  Christian, 
and  labored  over  it  by  moonlight  for  fear  of  dis- 
covery (his  brother  having  previously  refused  to 
lend  them  to  him),  his  work  was  found  out,  and 
the  transcript  ruthlessly  taken  from  him,  only  to 
be  regained  upon  his  brother's  death.  This 
event,  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  left 
him  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  for 
a  livelihood;  and  he  accordingly  obtained  a  place 
as  treble  chorister  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Lunebourg.  From  this  place  he  would  often 
walk  to  Hamburg,  in  order  to  hear  Reinken 
who  was  organist  there,  and  whose  playing  was 
of  much  renown.  Sebastian  retained  his  place 
as  chorister  until  his  voice  broke  :  he  then  ob- 
tained employment  as  violinist  at  the  Court  of 
Weimar,  and  subsequently  became  organist  in 
Arnstadt,  one  of  the  three  cities  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  yearly  gathering  of  his  ancestors. 
While  here  he    labored   perseveringly,   studying 


the  works  of  (he  best  organists  of  his  day,  often 
visiting  Lubeck  to  gain  a  practical  lesson  from 
the  celebrated  organist  Buxtehude;  al   one  time 

his   enthusiasm    even    led    him    to   spend    tl 

months  secretly  in  this  city,  that,  he  mighl  stud} 
more  closely  the  manner  and  style  of  the  much 
admired  artist,  in  l  707  he  be'eame  organist  of 
the  church  of  St.  [Jlasius,  Miihlhausen,  which  ap- 
pointment he  in  the  following  vear exchanged  for 
tie'  higher  position  of  organist  at,  the  Court  of 
Weimar,  where,  in  l  71  7,  lie  v.  as  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Court  concerts.  The  year  1720  saw 
him  made  kapellmeister  to  Prince  Leopold,  of 
Anhalt-Koethen,  an  office  of  considerable  dig- 
nity. 

Sebastian  Bach  was  now  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  but  though  his  pen  had  been  constantly  at 
work,  nothing  had  as  yet  been  given  to  the 
world;  such  was  his  earnest  conscientiousness  to 
the  dignity  of  his  art,  and  so  humble  his  opinion 
of  his  own  works.  He  now  (in  1  722)  published 
the  first  part  of  the,  celebrated  work  with  which 
his  name  is  so  especially  connected — the  "Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues."  Reinken  was  still 
living,  but  was  now  far  advanced  in  years;  and 
Bach,  who  retained  all. his  early  admiration  of 
him,  now  again  visited  him,  this  time  to  kindle 
by  his  own  genius  the  enthusiasm  of  the  musician 
whose  playing  had  so  often  fired  his  soul.  With 
earnest  attention  the  old  man  listened  while  Bach 
extemporized  for  more  than  an  hour  on  the  cho- 
rale, "By  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  and  then  with 
touching  emotion  he  expressed  his  joy  and  grati- 
tude that  the  cherished  art,  which  he  had  feared 
must  die  with  him,  had  found  another  and  a 
mightier  exponent  than  himself. 

In  1733,  J.  S.  Bach  quitted  the  service  of 
Prince  Leopold,  to  hold  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant of  his  offices,  that  of  Director  of  Music  in 
St.  Thomas's  School  at  Leipsie.  His  subsequent 
appointments  to  be  honorary  kapellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Poland  (Augustus  ill.)  and  composer  to 
the  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  making  little  change  in 
his  circumstances  beyond  some  increase  of  income 
as  well  as  dignity.  It  was  in  Leipsie  that  most 
of  his  motets  and  church  cantatas,  besides  nu- 
merous other  works,  were  written.  The  untiring 
industry  of  his  youth  had  now  received  its  rZ 
ward  in  the  quiet  consciousness  of  power;  and 
his  unabating  reverence  for  his  art  led  him  to 
use  his  genius  in  composing  such  music  only  as 
should  exalt  its  dignity.  Feeling  that,  to  com- 
promise his  art  would  be  to  compromise  himself, 
he.  allowed  no  composition  of  his  to  pass  through 
the  press  until  he  had  first  subjected  it  to  the 
severest  scrutiny.  In  teaching,  he  adhered  to 
to  those  principles  which  had  ever  been  his 
guide,  and  seems  to  have  expected  from  his  pu- 
pils an  earnest  devotion  and  self-denying  con- 
scientiousness similar  to  his  own,  Forkefs  des- 
cription of  the  system  and  principles  on  which  he 
based  his  instruction  is  so  interesting,  even  in  its 
quaintness,  that  we  think  it  scarcely  necessary 
to  ask  the  reader's  patience  while  we  quote  the 
passage,  even  should  it  be  already  familiar  to  his 
mind  : — 

Sebastian  Bach  considered  music  entirely  as  a  lan- 
guage, and  the  composer  as  a  poet,  who,  in  whatever 
language  he  may  write,  must,  never  he  without  suffi- 
cient expressions  to  represent  his  feelings In 

.all  exercises  of  composition.  Sob.  Bach  rigorously 
kept  his  pupils— 1st,  to  compose  entirely  from  the 
nine],  without  an  instrument;  2ndly,  to  pay  constant 
attention,  as  well  to  the  consistency  of  each  sinHe 
part,  in  and  for  itself,  as  to  its  relation  to  the  pans 
connected  and  concurrent  with  it.  No  part— not 
even  a  middle  one— was  allowed  to  break  off  before 
it  had  entirely  said  what  it  had  lo  say.  Every  note 
was  required  to  have  a  connection  with  those  preced- 
ing it :  did  any  one  appear  of  which  it  was  not  appa- 
rent whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  tended,  it  was  in- 
stantly banished  as  suspicious.  This  high  degree  of 
exactness  in  the  management  of  every  single  part  is 
precisely  what  makes  Bach's  harmony  a  manifold 
melody.  The  confused  mixture  of  the  parts  so  that 
a  note  which  belongs  to  the  tenor  is  thrown  into  the 
counter-tenor,  and  the  reverse  ;  further,  the  tinren- 
sonable  falling  in  of  several  notes  in  simple  harmo- 
nies, which,  as  if  fallen  from  the  sky,  suddenly  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  parts  in  a  "single  passage 
to  vanish  in  the  next,  and  in  no  manner  belong  to 
the  whole,  is  no:  to  he  found  either  in  Bach  or  in 
any  of  his  scholars.     He  considered  his  parts  as  per- 


sons  who  conversed  together  like  a  ielecl  company. 
If  ile  rc  'Acre  ihrco,  i  ach  could  somi  I  ilenr, 

and  listen  to  the  othei  -,  till  il  again  had  somethu  ;  lo 
the  purpose  to  say.  But  if.  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  discourse,  some  uncalled  IV. r 
and  importunate  notes  suddenly  tepped  in  and  at- 
tempted to  say  a  word,  or  even  n  syllable  only,  with- 
out sense  or  vocation,  Bach  looked  on  this  as  a  great 
irregularity,  and  made  his  pupils  comprehend  that  it 
was  not  to  he  allowed. 

It  is  to  be  feared  thai  such  a  "high  degree  of 
exactness"  in  the  present  daw  if  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  modern  music,  would  seriously  diminish 
the  number  of  the  '-new  publications"  constantly 
issuing  from  rair  ware-houses !  Whether  such  an 
austere  measure  as  "instanl  banishment"  execu- 
ted upon  all  those  notes  "importunate  and  un- 
called for,"  which  upon  impartial  examination 
should  lie  found  in  them,  would  be  beneficial  or 
not  to  the  musical  world  is  a  question  which,  if 
raised,  would  no  doubt  stir  up  ceaseless,  and  per- 
haps not  always  amicable  discussion;  we  decline 
therefore  to  urge  it  here,  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  expression  of  a  doubt  exisling  in  our 
own  mind  whether,  after  such  a  winnowing  of 
the  chaff,  there  would  be  found  in  many  of  these 
compositions  sufficient  grain  to  authorize  their 
publication  consistently  with  the  desire,  which 
should  exist  in  the  mind  of  every  publisher  as 
well  as  composer,  like  Sebastian  Bach,  to  give  to 
the  world  such  music  only  as  will  "end  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  the  art."  It  maybe  argued  that 
in  the  present  dais  of  ever-increasing  activity  of 
mind  and  life,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  meas- 
ured dignity  and  precision  of  arrangement  exhib- 
ited in  Sebastian  Bach's  works  :  it  is  unsuited  to 
the  present  phase  of  human  life.  Granted,  with 
certain  reservations.  We  own  that  we  do  think 
it  very  unlikely  that  we  shall  find  the  dignity  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  or  anything  approaching  to  it, 
in  the  great  majority  of  compositions  of  the  pres- 
ent day  (we  allude  more  particularly  to  the  mass 
of  so-called  "Pieces"  for  the  pianoforte,  which,  in- 
stead of  exalting  art,  tend  only  to  degrade  it). 
We  are  not,  however,  contending  for  obsolete 
forms  and  rules  of  composition  (though  we  can- 
not agree  with  Hector  Berlioz  when  he  condemns 
Cherubini's  veneration  for  the  authority  of  "the 
classics"  as  an  idolatrous  surrender  of  his  own 
judgment)  ;  we  do  not  desire  that,  the  music  even 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  or  Handel,  or  any  other  an- 
cient writer,  should  be  played  in  our  concert- 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  and  more  generally  attractive  works;  but 
we  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  warning  of  Cher- 
nbini  (whom  Berlioz  could  not  approve,  but 
Mendelssohn  considered  "matchless")  were  more 
widely  known  and  heeded:  "Whatever  the  piece 
composed — so  thas  it  be  well  conceived,  regular, 
and  conducted  with  good  intention — it,  should, 
without  bearing  precisely  the  character  and  form 
of  a  fugue,  at  least  possess  its  spirit." 

We  have  wandered  away  from  the  days  of 
Bach,  and  have  taxed  our  reader's  palience  be- 
yond what,  we  had  intended  when  we  asked  his 
attention  to  our  quotation  from  Forkel's  work; 
but  it  will  serve  now  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  above  remarks  and  our  present 
"Study,"  to  remark  that,  though  Bach's  own 
works  were  al!  of  the  strictest  style,  he  could  still 
appreciate  works  of  a  lighter  description,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  often  to  Dresden  to 
hear  and  enjoy  the  light  anil  pretty  operas  of 
Hasse,  then  performing  in  that  city. 

The  name  of  John  Sebastian  Bach  was  now 
known  far  and  wide  ;  but  there  was  yet  one  more 
laurel  to  he  added  to  his  wreath  ere  he  should  be 
summoned  to  obtain  the  fulness  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  as  yet.  after  till,  known  but  "in 
part." 

The  throne  of  Prussia  was  at  this  time  (1747) 
occupied  by  a  music  loving  monarch,  and  Em- 
manuel, the  second  son  of  Sebastian  Bach,  was 
his  chamber  musician.  Frederic  II,  himself  a 
skilful  amateur  performer,  desired  greatly  to  hear 
the  far-famed  organist,  and  Bach  was  persuaded 
by  his  son  to  visit  Potsdam.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  he  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  where 
the  monarch  received  him  with  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  There  he  played  and  extemporized 
before  a  delighted  audience,  working  up    a    sub- 
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ject  given  liim  by  the  kins,  upon  which  subject 
he  afterwards  based  an  elaborate  work  dedicated 
to  Frederic  II.,  in  memory  of  the  evening.  'This 
was  the  lasl  notable  event  in  the  life  of  the  greal 
musician.  lie  returned  to  Leipsic,  and  (here 
three  years  later  he  breathed  his  last,  after  an 
illness  of  six  months,  broughl  on,  il  is  supposed, 
by  the  powerful  remedies  unavailing  used  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  total  blindness  from  which  he 
.suffered.  Ten  days  before  his  death  hesuddenly 
regained  his  sight,  but  only  to  lake  a  farewell 
view  ill  the  sunlight  which  had  so  often  shone 
upon  his  labor,  and  then  toclose  his  eyes  again, 
in  hope  of  the  "resurrection  of  the  just.  lie  died 
in  the  year  1750,  ai  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Sebastian  Bach  was  a    zealous    Lutheran;  his 
chun  I.  music  was  therefore  chiefly  written  for  a 
Protestanl  service,  though  he   wrote  also   for  the 
Church   of  Rome.     In    hi-   sacred   cantatas   he 
loved  to  interlink  those  grand  old  chorales  which 
had  so  often  been  the    solace   of  the   great    Re 
former  of  his  Church.     Strange  that   within  that 
very  city  of  Eisenach  should  be  born,  two  centu 
ries  later,  the  mighty  mu  ician  who  should   take 
up  those   time-honored    strains,   and    in   giving 
them  a  nobler  and  more  enduring   form,    secure 
to  liis  Church  an  echo   of    her    In-loved    Luther's 
voice,  and  gain  for  himself  the  honorable  title  i 
"The  Musician  of  the  Refoi  mation  !" 

In  all  the  relations   of  life — as   a   husband,  a 
father,  and  a  friend-  -the  character  ol    Sel  isti  in 
Bach. is  free  from  reproach.     Hi-    distinguishing 
characteristics  were     the  great  simplicity  i 
mind  and  hal.it>,  and  his  total  freedom  from  any 
personal  vanity.     He  never  sought    popular   ap- 
plause, nor  desired  publicity  .  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  and  education  of  Ids  large  family,  and 
lived  a  quiet,  sunshinj  life  of  genial  contentment, 
Nothing  could  induce  him  in    any  way  to    I 
with  his  art,  or  to    bring  his    music  down  I 
audience.     He  was  ever  true  to  his  own  stand  ird 
of  right,  and  in  all  his   compositions   self-satisfac- 
tion was  his  aim,  and  thus   he    constantly  revi  r-.d 
and  corrected  hi-  works,  until  he  left,  them  m    l 
els  lor  all  let  nil'  tine.     I  li-  music  is  speei  il 
markablc  for  the  purity  of  his  part-writing,  and 
the  power   of  his   counterpoint,     lie   employed 
passing  notes  more    freely    than  any  writer  had 
hitherto  done,  and   introduced  a    new    and  more 
convenient    system  of    fingerinsr.     Industry  was 
his  chief  teacher,  and  his  principles    of  composi- 
tion seem  to  have  been  great! \     formed   from  the 
stud}  ot'  Vrivaldi's  writings:  le-    would    speak  ol' 
these  as  having  keen   he.  guide.     He  himself  said 
that  work  had  been    the  secret    oi    hi-   strength, 
and  was  wont    to  define  genius   as  "along  Pa 
tience."     Tims  did  even  the  greatesl  of  mu 
search  lor  the  knowledge  of  his  art  ft 
treasure;"  ami,  in   truth,   he    found   a    high  re- 
ward. \\n;  I  ,0-S  \  \.  .\. 


Sims  Reeves. 
This  eminent  tenor  was  hunt  at  Woolwich  in  the 
year  I  s-21 .  So  rapid  was  his  progress  in  music,  that 
heforc  i.-  hail  reached  In-  fourteenth  year  la-  was  a 
clevct  performer  on  several  instruments,  and  tolcm 
bly  versed  in  the  the  theory  of  composition.  Ar  this 
carl}  nge  he  was  appointed  organist  an  I 
the  choir  at  the  church  ol  Sort!)  <  ray  in  K  nt  N'oi 
onl}  did  he  worthily  fulfil  tic  duties  ol  Ins  office,  hut 
in  addition  composed  some  chants  ami  anthems  that 
were  highly  creditable  to  hi-  talents.  Meanwhile,  he 
assiduously  c  ini inued  la-  stud}  ol  the  theory  of  mu- 
sic, am,  a  il  le  son  on  the  pianoforte  of  the  cell  bra- 
ted  John  Cramer.  Whilst  engaged  as  organist  a: 
North  Cray,  it  wis  discovered  that  la'  leal  a  voi  -■  of 
magnificent  quality  and  great  strength.  He  was  im- 
mediately placid  under  a  professor  "I  singing,  and 
bv, the  advice  ol  his  friends  exclusively  devoted  his 
energies  to  this  branch.     He  made   his    fit 

a  Newcastle  in  Ins  nineteenth  year,  in  the  bari- 
tone  pan- of  Rodolpho,  in  the  Somwmbttla,  and  of 
Dandini  in  Cem  cntola.  His  dehui  was  a  complete 
success,  although  he  had  mistaken    the   character  of 

hi.  i He  next  visited  the  i  hief  towns  ol  Ireland 

aial  Si  otland,  in  each  a,  quit  ins  fame  i  li-  frier  Is 
anil  the  piiMa'  looked  upon  him  as  a  finished  singer  , 
hut  ha  ha,l  too  la-en  a  conception  of  musical  perfec 
linn  to  he  satisfied  with  his  style  and  knowledge.  lie 
accordingly  visited  fans,  ami  studied  under  some  of 
i !n-  1 1,' a  masters.  When  In-  returned  to  tin-  country 
he  appeared  in  the  provinces  ami  in  Ireland.  The 
provincial  public  and  the  provincial  press  were  equal- 


ly loud  in  their  laudations.  London  managers  were 
ii"i  to  secure  such  an  invaluable  pri:  Tempting 
oilers  wen-  made  to    him,    hut   were    positively    and 

firmly  declined.     .Mr.  Reeves  was  determ 1  to  visit 

Italy,  tn  perfect  himself  still  more  in  In.  favorite  art. 
Arrived  at  Milan,  la-  took  lessons  of  Mazzucato,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  that  city.     In  a 
slant  tune  he  appeared  at  the    Seala   in  tin-  i  hit 
ol  Edgardo  in  Lucia   di    Lammermoor.     Hi-   fortune 
was  now-  made.     The  sweetness  of  In-  voice,  In-  bril- 
liant execution,  his  vocal  power,    ami    In.   dramatic 
talent,  electrified  the  audience.     lie  had  worked  hard, 
and  waited  patientlv,  and  his  triumph  was  now  com 
pietc      I !-     i  ma  i  ined    at    M  ilan   I  ■.-,  o   years,   dui  ing 
winch  linn'  he  pursued  his  studies  with  ardor. 
At  tin-  period  M.  Jutlien  was   getting    m 
company  for  an  operatic  seasonal  DruryLanc,     He 
offered  Mi-.    Reeves  an    engagement,    which 

erpte.l,  hit  tin-  tine-  leal   iirrivi    I    V  '     a   lie    fell   that    he 

might  appear  before  a  London  audience  triumphant- 
ly II,-  made  hi-  debut  at  Drury  I.ain-  on  the  6th  of 
December,  IS47,  and  selected  for  tin-  occasion  the 
part  ol  Edgardo.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  hear 
the  English  singer  who  laid  gained  5ii  a  success  in 
Italy.  Tin-  house  received  him  with  cnthu 
and  the  next  day  the  press  confirmed  the  favorable 
verdict  in  term;  .a  hearty  ami  unqualified  praise. 
The  ..:  . i .  I  i . j   dut  ing  the    - 

son,  ami  in  which  In-  sustained  la-  first  oi  iginal 
acter,  was  Bnlfe's   Maid  ■  -.•   If 

In  184S,  Mr     Reeves    ap  cared    at    la-     M 
-  c,  ami  pi, w ed  that  he  was    fully   equal    to  ani 
I         ■  rer.oi  on  the  stage      In  the     illov 

nri  'I  al  llic  N-"i  -■  iclt  fe  itii       and     n    tin-   winter 
concei i-  of  lie-  Sacred  Hani 

en  that  he  wa-  quite  a-  capable  of  singing  tin-  superb 
compositions  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  a-  le-  was 
of  doing  justice  to  operatic  music.  In  classical  and 
sacred  music  lie  is  indeed  unrivalled.  In  tin-  spring 
of  l  Sti :  ,'isitcd  1  'ai  i-,  and  appeared  at  the  I 
opera  as  Ernani,  witli  Signora  Cruvelli  a-  I 
I  I  lie 

French  critic  im  nd- 

■  -  msly  ■■-■  ith  the  cclebi 
1'  i-  impossible  to  I'  illou  this  ;et    through 

i. ut  bis  career  of  ai  tistic  triumphs  ;  --a  i    i  it  tl 
other  Englishman  has  .a  peai ed    successfully    as  the 
first  tenoi  at  tie-  leading  I  I  'ranee, 

ami    I-  il  ',         Much 

I  fron  the  1 

\  ■■  l     i     c 


Mr.  Robert  K.  Bowley. 
Tl  - 

the  figui  to  nut 

Sa- 
cred I larmi -  .'has  3         two 
mu  ■  ■■  -.  merable 
lent,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  died  the  other    day,  al 
aven  advanced  age,   and     Mr.    Robcrl    Bowdcy,  t-. 
-.    -  ■       energy  of  persistence,   ami 
habits  ol  bu  im                              its  pi 
— we  might  say  tin] 
Musical  socicl 

1  Ei  [land  "a  nati 

l  tin  5,  la   tn,.!,-  lit  .  .  have 

Music  t  the 

:  i         I  abron  !,  witl 
of  wealth,  r  lellcctna!   training,  have 

failed  to  accomplish       I        Vntient  i  though 

to  the  last  upheld  by  our   Prince  i  lonsort,  oar  \\',-l- 

,e  to  Lord  51  ;ton,   ami    11' 

keenly  alive  t"  the  mu  Lord 

Lot  -1  I  Jarnly,  Lord  Dartn 

im   I.---    dlstinguishe  I    ami    liberal  tnally 

swepl  fo  mi  the  face  of  musical  Lot   Ion  b}  the  E.\ 
Hall  i  me a. - 

Tin  iieorly  enough  ;  though    with 

tain  earnest  of  purpose  exc  illenl  to  ana-  in  men 
otherwise  -o  pracl  ■  the 

led  t  le  Antient  ( lonci  rls,  had  oi  ly  rank, 
leisure,  taste,  ami  mone  ■        ■  '         I 

nans  voices  all.-  -  out   to  maki 

anvthii  a  bul  i  ich  ami  -a 
ago.     'fin-  "Antieni  i  Lan- 

n  - 
I  .  -a  -mm-   eight- 

and-tweniy  hours,  But  a  taw-  tradesim  a  in  tit  ■  w---t 
end  of  I  a  an  lou  wore  resolvi  1  to  have  music  of  their 
,   ■  a    ami  to  Mr.  i  1  in  ;-  .n    in  Si    ':  -        t,  and 

Mr.  Bow-ley,  at  Charing  Cross,  was  mainly  ice-  the 
establishment  of  the  Sacn  1  Harmonii  Society.  For 
a  tini  -  this  body  may  have  been  said  to  exist  rather 
than  to  flourish.  Nevertheless,  by  its  appeal  to  poij 
uiar  favor,  ami  its  courage  a-  superseding  the  old  in- 
tolerable playhouse  oratorios  which  were  no  longer  to 
In-  endured  by  persons  ot  any  ani  tn-  culture,  the  Su- 
ch-.I  Harmonic  Societ}  I  egat  I  a  te  curiositv,  at 
I  tention,  ami  resp 


enough  to  profit  by  tl ti  which  the  imperl 

lion    ol    their    performances    excited,    to    strengthen 
their  orchestra,   ami  to    weed   iheir  chorus,     A 
pei  ma'  influence,  however,  exi  ted    m    the   pei  -'.a  of 
iginal  conductor,  who,  however   well-intention- 
ed, was,  in  im  respect,  equal  to  tin-  situation 

me,  Mr  San. am  and  the  Society  separated,  and 
the  latter  was  placed  in  the  bands  ol  Sir  Michael 
Costa  The  result  was  at  once  immediate  and  pro- 
i-  Before  nnm  years  were  ovet .  the  S  icrc  i 
Harmonic  Societ}  was  strong  enough  to  I, -ml  a  well 
drilled  squadron  of  musii  inn  to  provincial*ci'form- 
ii  ,  to  gather  a  libt  ai  \ ,  a.  c  tabli  a  a  henevolenl 
fund,  ami.  I  i-tlv.  to   lead    up   to    those    -tip"  n 

at   the  '    i  v-t.al    I'al  i  -.-,    w  v.       -i  all    in 

I .  i  a.  .a  regard  s  of   tin  a  lo  tnlity 

an.  .ai  1  -.-.  ,11  remain,  in  musical  history, 
ns  among  the  mo  I  magnificent  displays  ol  art  ever 
seen  in  lac  •  ,        •   ■  a,--'  -h  u  ■  in  tin-  progress 

an,l  prosperity  is  be}  ond  question,  due  to  the  shrewd 
foresight,  energy,  ami  administrative  power  of  Mr. 
Bowley.  Without  such  an  organization,  the  Sy  ien- 
It  ca   i  iratorios   woul  1  have   been   so   m  .ay   i  It 

i        aot  to  :  ired  at  that  the  a, a    tors  of  tit  il 

'i  :  i  ai-  building  (for  ous  it  is  with  all 

il  I    he    natural!}    attt  acted   by 

to  it  ha  li   allusion    ha-  been 

In    a  lues  ■■    hour,   the  menl    of  the 

Cryst   'I  '.as         i         .a  i   placed  in  the 

of  Mr.    Bow  i  man     was    m     lb,- 

1 1     .-.       firm     in  !  I   tigable,    ingeni 
of  unimpeachable  probity      Never  was  there  an   olli- 
ite  in  e  irrying  "at    la .   plan-, 
yet  more  willing  to  receive  suggestions,  always  at  Ins 
al  hand   in  case  ot'  diffi- 
cult}      Ilea  ■  ailed  in  ami  con 
suited  wdicnever  any  great   celebration  was  to  be  oi   * 
-    I      In  brief  he  was  an  i  ■     lie  '  and  remarka- 
ble Cx                         Imiui-lrative    powers    such    a-    are 
a  he  It  entitle   la      liana-    (OH] 

tient  record  in  the  history  of  English   exhibitions  "I 

Sa  li   ilia-   hi  ■••■■■■  cr,  as  hi    a  :i"t  to   be  led  with 
The  incessant  strain  on  every   net  ve  ami 
evet     I  a  alt-.-,   the   lionesl    resolution    to  fulfil  <  \ et  y 
duty  ii'  n  an       oneroil       I    •■-.-  irdship,    could    not   hut 
■  11  on  one  of  greater    physical    power   and  a 
:      .  than  himself.     It  had  been 
past,  that  Mr.  Bowlcy'i 
was  beginning  to  five  way,  bul  the  end  was 
1  ami  comrade  of 
many  years    standing,    Mr     Harrison.     The     mind 
finally  lost  it-  ha!..-  few  day!    ago  his  life 

was  sad  1}  by    a    catastrophe,    tin-    details  of 

;cly  Inid  befo  o  the  public  to 
be  dwell  oa  here.     It  i-  enough  for  the  present  to  in- 
isition  he  occupied,  ami  for  the  .la- 
Mr     Bowley    was   emphatically  a 

man,  whose  pi *  soon,  if  it  In-  ,  \  er, 

-    il 


Something  about  the  Composer  and  the  Wri- 
ter of  the  Song  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein." - 

Wilhelm,  born   on    t:       ■        -   ptembi       181  .">.  at 
.  a  1   la-  firs!  musi- 
truction  from  hi-  father,   who  was  an  org 

II     continued  his  studies   in  tin-    \ s   1834-36  at 

in   ami    Bolt,    M 
ami  al-o  m.  rated  oil   rnastei .    I.,    s  , 

-    to    a--i  51    hen*  cxen 
nee  on    tie-    progress   of   the    indnsl 

a    that 

ing,     Aloys 

S     a    It,    al     1  fort-on-thc  M  line,    and    studied 

■ merpoint  undet    I  let  i     \     Andre',   at    i  iff  nbach. 

te  sel  at  Crel  I,  and  began  a-  a  music 
master.  His  musical  value  was  appreciated  in  edu- 
cated -  elei  ted  director 
■  mixed  cl  irus,  as  well  is  -  il 
he  Liedet  itself  so  much  un- 
der In-  direction,  that  it  scions 
for  male  singing  in  Germany.  Iimimj  his  twenty- 
four  years'  res  '  feld 
al.  ait  one  lam  Ired  of  his  most  atcd 
piano;  one  voice;  ami    mixed    chorus:   ami,    more 

especially,  a  cl is  ol   male    voi  ■■-.     ''Ve   will    here 

on    only   "Friihlingszeit,"    "Waldlust,"    "Auf 
.  i   V,  .:   lit."  '  Ma  li  lien,  wenn    ich  von    I  lir   / 

['.a-  he  -an  -   i t    inspired    a-    a  composer  by 

patriotic  words      Thus,  in  tl  i.  the  "Wacht 

am  Rhein"  sprang  into  1 

In  1SG5,  oa  the  occasion  of  tic    Singers'  festival 
at  Dresden,  Mullet  '■  where 

in  hi-  writings,  that  this  grand  pat  i  n  had 

not  only  mad  ■  tl  I         land   ami   sea,  fa:    .■.:,- 

regularly  established  as  a  national  song.     The    Ger- 

\         Bi 
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man  nation  has,  in  1870,  confirmed  t ho  assertion.  In 
consequence  of  long  and  frequent  illness,  Wilbelm 
wan  compelled,  to  (!»■  great  regret  of  his  many 
friends,  when  he  was  only  about  fifty-five,  to  retire 
from  the  direction  of  the  vocal  association — though 
the  step  cost  him  a  great  effort.  In  1865,  he  was 
induced  by  still  more  severe  sicknesses,  and  a  yearn- 
ing for  liis  native  hills,  to  give  up  his  long  disinter- 
ested efforts  I'm- the  Liedertafel,  anil  return  to  Schmal- 
kaldcn,  whore  he  at  present  resides.  Unfortunately, 
the  feeling  of  oppression  caused  by  the  death  of  Irs 
mothor,  an  old  lady  of  eighty-three,  which  occurred 
three  years  since,  and  by  the  newly  awakened  long- 
ing to  revisit  Crefeld,  lor  so  many  years  his  second 
home,  has  permitted  him  but  too  rarely  to  indulge 
in  fresh  musical  creations.  He  produced,  however, 
in  1868,  a.  magnificent  chorus  for  male  voices — 
"Waehe  auf,  Deutschland"  (words  by  Emil  Ritter- 
hatis),  with  the  burden,  "Kein  Fuss  weit.  von  dem 
Deutschen  Lande  soil  je  Franzosisch  werdon."  (Not 
a  foot's  breadth  of  German  soil  shall  ever  become 
French.")  It  is  no  doubt  included  in  a  collection  of 
twelve  patriotic  songs  for  chorus  of  male  voices,  of 
which  an  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  under  the 
tide  "1870,"  is  published  by  M.  Schloss,  Cologne, 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  nnd  of  the 
relatives  of  those  who  havo  fallen. — At  present  it  has 
been  established  by  documentary  evidence  that  it  was 
Max  Schneckenhurger,  who  wrote  the  words  of  "Die 
Waeht  am  Rhcin."  His  widow,  who  lives  at  Thal- 
heim,  near  the  Tuttlingen,  Wurtemberg,  possesses  a 
letter  from  Schneckenhurger,  to  whom  she  was  then 
engaged,  in  which  he  enclosed  her  the  words  of  the 
song,  written  at  the  request  of  some  friends.  Max 
Schneckenhurger  was  born  on  the  17th  February, 
1819,  at  Thalheim,  where  his  father  was  a  tradesman. 
As  far  back  as  his  fifteenth  year,  he  exhibited  his 
turn  for  poetry  by  writing  poems,  which  he  had 
printed,  a  step  that,  according  to  the  Schwabischer 
Mercur,  he  afterwards  regretted  often  enough.  lie 
was  a  well-educated  and  very  well  read  man,  and 
made  a  select  collection  of  books,  which  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  widow.  He  died,  when  thirty, 
in  1S49,  at  Burgdorf,  near  Berne,  where  he  was  es- 
tablished in  business,  and  where  he  founded  some 
ironworks.  His  eldest  son  is  a  rifleman  in  the  Wur- 
temberg division  of  the  German  army. 


La  Marseillaise. — The  New  York  Sun  has  the 

following  : 

The  Hymn  of  Liberty,  proscribed  during  Louis 
Bonaparte's  twenty  years'  Reign  of  Terror,  again  re- 
sounds throughout  Fiance  as  of  old,  enkindling  the 
valor  and  patriotism  of  her  sons.  Attention  being 
again  specially  directed  to  this  wonderful  war  lyric, 
accounts  of  its  origin  are  published  which  arc  not  al- 
together trustworthy.  It  was  composed  in  1792  by 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  and  I  happen  to  possess  what  may 
be  a  rare  musical  work,  which  gives  the  composition 
nnd  the  story  of  its  birth  from  the  composer's  own 
hand.  This  work,  like  musical  publications  general- 
ly, bears  no  date,  but  was  evidently  published  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  It  is  the  complete  au- 
thor's edition  of  the  songs,  fifty  in  number,  of  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  and  has  this  title  :  "Cinquante  Chants 
Francais.  Paroles  do  differens  auteurs.  Mises  en 
musiquenvee  aeeompagnement  de  piano  par  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  A  Paris,  chez  Carli,  Boulevard  Montmartre 
No.  14.  Prix,  50  fr."  In  a  note  the  composer 
states  that  all  of  these  songs  except  one.  No.  29,  a 
llvinn  of  Liberty,  were  composed  by  himself.  The 
Marseillaise  Hymn,  No.  23  of  the  collection,  is  pre- 
faced by  the  following  words,  which  I  translate  lit- 
erally : 

"No.  23. 

"iIYMNE    DES    MARSEILLAIS. 

"I  wrote  the  words  and  the  air  of  this  song  at  Stras- 
bourg during  the  night  which  followed  the  declara- 
tion of  war  at  the  end  of  April,  1792.  Called  at  first 
the  Song  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  it  reached  Mar- 
seilles by  the  way  of  a  constitutional  journal  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  and  un- 
fortunate Dietrick.  When  it  made  such  an  explosion 
[sic]  some  months  afterward  I  was  wandering  in  Al- 
sace under  the  burden  of  dismissal  from  office,  in- 
curred at  Huningue  for  having  refused  rny  adhesion 
to  the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  August,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  immediate  proscription,  which  in  the.  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenor,  threw 
me  into  the  orisons  of  Robespierre,  whence  I  was 
only  liberated  after  the  9th  Thermidor. 

R.  de  L." 

The  above  is  probably  the  only  authentic  account 
of  the  production  of  the  immortal  Marseillaise  from 
the  pen  of  its  inspired  author-composer,  and  possess- 
es accordingly  a  peculiar  interest.  e.  p.  p. 

New  York,  Sept.  14,  1870. 


Time.  Sainton-Dolby's  Farewell  Concert. 

[A  friend  send;  us  the  following  slip  from  a  Lon- 
don paper,  without  date  ) 

At  her  annual  concert  given  in  St.  James's  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mine.  Sainton-]  lolhy  bade  fare- 
well to  the  public  she  has  so  long  and  faithfully  serv- 
ed. Wo  have  not  enough  great  English  artists  to 
make  the  retirement  of  one  an  event  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  therefore  yesterday's  leave  taking  had  a 
legitimate  claim  upon  attention.  But,  because  it  was 
the  leave-taking  of  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  a  claim  not 
only  legitimate,  but  special,  was  superadded.  Few 
artists  can  boast  a  career  so  long,  so  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  tiro- 
grcss  of  English  music  in  its  highest  forms.  Few 
artists,  let  us  add,  have  held  a  prominent  place  with 
more  rightful  pretensions,  or  have  shown  themselves 
better  lilted  by  ability,  conscientiousness,  and  zeal  to 
minister  to  the  public  pleasure.  For  these  reasons 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  Mme.  Sainton-Dolhy's 
farewell  as  one  of  particular  significance,  and  in  treat- 
ing it  accordingly. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  uniform 
success  enjoyed  by  our  English  contralto  ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  success  attended  her  at  the 
very  beginning  of  her  professional  life.  Charlotte 
Dolby  had  not  been  long  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music — we  speak  now  of  events  that  took  place  thir- 
ty-six years  ago — before  she  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
semi-chorus  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  Concerts. 
Whatever  the  value  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  to  their 
patrons  and  the  public,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
to  the  enthusiastic  girl-student  they  were  worth  much. 
Malihran,  Grisi,  Caradori,  Mario,  Rubini,  Braham, 
Tamhurini,  Lahlache — in  short,  every  available  great 
artist  of  the  time — sang  at  those  exclusive  gatherings; 
and  the  singing  of  each,  we  need  scarcely  add,  was  a 
lesson  for  the  youug  choralist  who  so  soon  became 
eminent  herself. 

In  1  S.')7  Miss  Dolby  gained  the  King's  scholarship 
at  the  Koyal  Academy  ;  and  in  1840—11  she  made 
her  first  tour  (under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henry 
Blagrove,  and  accompanied  by  Miss  Bruce  and  Lind- 
ley,  the  violoncellist)  to  the  provinces,  where  she  was 
destined  to  find  so  many  admirers.  About  this  time 
also  Miss  Dolby  first  sang  at  the  concerts  of  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society — concerts  from  which,  during 
thirty  years,  she  was  never  absent  an  entire  season. 
Her  relations  with  this  great  society  are  now  unique 
for  long  duration  and  unswerving  constancy.  More- 
over they  were  the  origin  of  reminiscences  which 
must  have  a  place  among  those  she  cherishes  with 
special  fondness.  It  was  at  a  concert  in  Exeter  Hall 
that  Miss  Dolby  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendels- 
sohn, wdio,  delighted  with  her  rendering  of  the  lovely 
air  from  "St.  Paul,"  "But  the  Lord  is  mindful,"  ask- 
ed an  introduction  to  his  English  interpreter.  The 
friendship  thus  happily  begun  was  not  less  happily 
continued  ;  for,  in  the  same  year  (1S49),  Miss  Dolby 
fulfilled  an  engagement  at  the  Leipsie  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  then  under  the  joint  directorship  of  Men- 
delssohn and  Gade. 

In  1846,  as  every  reader  of  musical  history  knows, 
Mendelssohn  was  busy  with  his  last  great  work, 
"Elijah,"  in  regard  to  which,  and  in  connection  with 
Miss  Dolby,  an  anecdote  is  told  that  has  never,  so 
far  as  wo  know,  appeared  in  print.  At  a  dinner  to 
which  both  the  composer  and  the  singer  were  invited, 
Mendelssohn  apologized  for  being  late,  on  the  ground 
that  "Elijah"  had  detained  him,  and  added,  "I  have 
sketched  the  bass  part,  and  now  for  the  contralto." 
Some  interest  was  naturally  expressed  in  the  latter 
by  the  English  guest,  upon  which  Mendelssohn  re- 
joined, "It  will  suit  you  very  well,  for  it  is  a  true 
woman's  part,  half  angel,  half  devil."  The  master's 
definition  may  have  been  wrong,  but  bis  prediction 
was  right.  The  contralto  music  of  "Elijah"  has  suit- 
ed Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  to  some  purpose  ;  and.  let 
us  add,  she  has,  in  an  equal  degree,  suited  it.  That 
she  did  not  take  part  in  the  memorable  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1847,  when  the  last  great  oratorio  was 
produced,  is  a  matter  of  history  ;  but  it  is  no  less  a 
matter  of  fact  that  she  very  speedily  became  Men- 
delssohn's accepted  interpreter.  At  the  successive 
performances  of  "Elijah"  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the 
composer's  own  direction,  Miss  Dolby  sang  the  con- 
tralto airs,  and  Mendelssohn's  impulsive  words, 
"Thank  you,  from  my  heart.  Miss  Dolby."  after,  "O, 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  are  never  likely  to  he  forgotten  by 
her  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  Mme.  Sainton  has  occupied  the  post  of 
first  English  contralto,  with  bow  much  credit  to  her- 
self and  advantage  to  the  public  we  need  not  say. 
To  discuss  the  merits  of  the  artist  at  whose  career  we 
have  just  glanced  would  be  superfluous.  They  are 
known  and  appreciated  by  everybody  who  takes  the 
slightest  interest  in  musical  matters;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  will  bo  cherished  in  proportion  to 
their  rarity. 


Coming  now  to  yesterday's  concert,  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  St.  James's  Hall  was  crowded  by  a  sym- 
pathetic audience,  to  whom  Wine.  Sainton's  farewell 
was  of  greater  interest  than  a  capital  programme  and 
a  long  array  of  artists.  Mme,  Monbelli,  Mine.  sini- 
co,  Mme.  Volpini,  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini,  Signor 
Gardoni,  and  Signor  Gassier  contributed  the  foreign 
element  indi  peni  able  to  the  success  of  all  great  con- 
certs during  the  London  season  ;  but  their  doings 
iced  no;  detain  us,  the  pieces  sung  being  quite  as  fa- 
miliar as  the  singers.  What  was  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish artists  deserves  more  attention,  if  only  because 
three  songs  from  Mme.  Sainton's  own  pen  fell  to 
their  lot  These  were,  "The  Village  Bridge"  (Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas),  "A  Bridal  Song"  (Mr.  W.  I!. 
Cummings),  and  "Marjorie's  Almanac"  (  Miss  Edith 
Wynne) — works  which  fairly  represent  the  compos- 
er's  ability,  and  which,  admirably  rendered,  made  as 
good  an  effect  as  anything  in  the  programme.  Other 
songs  were  given  hy  Mme.  Sherrington,  Miss  Angele, 
Messrs.  Byron,  Mavbrick,  and  Santley ;  the  London 
Glee  and  Madrigal  Union  pleasantly  varying  the  pro- 
ceedings with  contributions  from  their  favorite  reper- 
tory. We.  must  not  forget  to  mention  also  that  M. 
Sainton  played  with  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren  a  set  of 
three  romances  for  violin  and  piano  by  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, and  joined  Messrs.  Benedict  and  Lemincns 
in  Gounod's  meditation  on  Bach's  first  prelude,  doing 
both  in  the  excellent  way  for  which  he  is  distinguish- 
ed. The  be'n'fficiaire  vmg  four  times,  two  of  her 
pieces  being  sacred  and  two  secular.  That  she  was 
received  with  applause,  again  and  again  renewed,  we 
need  hardly  say;  and,  as  though  "stimulated  to  a 
special  effort,  Mme.  Sainton  sang  in  a  manner  that 
deepened  the  regret  of  parting.  Rarely  has  she  given 
Handel's  "What  though  I  trace"  ("Solomon")  with 
more  expressive  power  or  greater  perfection  of  style. 
As  much  might  he  said  with  regard  to  the  "Evening 
Prayer"  from  "Eli,"  the  pathos  and  tenderness  of 
which  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  In  Claribel  s 
"Children's  Voices,"  and  "Caller  Herrin',"  Mme. 
Sainton  was  heard  to  the  special  advantage  becom- 
ing the  occasion  ;  and  in-all  she  earned  applause,  re- 
calls, and  encores  that  most  emphatically  marked  the 
approbation  and  sympathy  of  her  audience.  In  fine, 
let  us  say  that  worthy  of  Mme.  Sainton's  public  ca- 
reer was  her  leaving  it. 

"Truth  wdll  stand  when  a'  things  failin',"  declares 
the  Scotch  ditty  with  which  Mme.  Sainton  made  her 
final  how  ;  and  the  line  serve3  to  remind  us  that, 
though  the  artist  has  quitted  the  platform,  the  truth 
of  her  example  and  precept  may  still  guide  her  suc- 
cessors. "Go  home,  Mme.  Sainton,"  observed  Ros- 
sini, after  hearing  the  English  contralto  sing  a  Han- 
delian  air — "go  home,  and  teach  others  to  phrase  like 
yourself."  It  is  to  he  hoped  that,  in  the  capacity  in- 
dicated by  the  illustrious  composer,  Mme.  Sainton 
will  for  many  years  serve  the  cause  of  art ;  but,  any- 
how, she  will  enjoy  in  her  retirement  the  esteem  of 
the  public,  to  whom  she  has  been  such  a  faithful  ser- 
vant. 


A  I-Iilssoii  Concert  and  How  a   E"ew  York 
Soprano  Enjoyed'  it, 

(Correspondence  of  the  Springfield  Republican). 

New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  1. 

I  have  been  to  hear  Nilsson,  and  I  am  constiained 
to  write  to  somebody  about  it.  To  hear  the  Nightin- 
gale who  is  enchanting  the  new  world  after  compell- 
ing the  homage  of  the  old,  was  to  me  an  event  worth 
recording.  I  remember,  when  music  was  just  open- 
ing some  of  her  temple  doors  to  n:e,  what  'a  grievous 
grief  it  was  to  my  soul  when  I  missed  hearing  Jenny 
Lind.  How  1  hungered  and  thirsted  after  her!  The 
divinest  priestess  of  that  holy  place  she  has  ever  re- 
mained in  my  imagination,  though  I  have  since 
heard  many  of  the  world's  acknowledged  great  ones 
in  musical  art.  The  wonderful  vocalism  and  clear 
elocution  of  Sontag  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 
Then  the  conscientious,  thorough  and  powerful  La- 
grange;  the  thrilling  and  terrible  Peneo,  who  almost 
paralyzed  the  French  critics  with  her  great  Italian 
passion  ;  the  unrivalled  Titiens  ;  the  pyrotechnical 
Patti  (CarlottaJ  and  the  marvellous  little  Adclina  ; 
and  how  I  have  luxuriated  in  the  large,  classical, 
ever-satisfying  sostenuto  of  Parepa.  But  all  these 
with  the  hosts  of  other  lesser  lights, — the  Piccolominis, 
the  Gazzanigas,  the  Kellcggs,  etc.,  were  forgotten, 
they  and  their  works  together,  at  Steinwny  hall,  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

The  newspaper  aceonnts  have  been  somewhat  con- 
flicting, and  there  has  been  no  tumult  as  of  yore  about 
the  "divine  Jenny  ;"  nor  has  there  been  any  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  has  prevailed  when  some  lesser 
artists  have  appeared  among  us  ;  so  one  can  hear 
Ndsson  unprejudiced  and  judge  of  her  usbiased. 
Yesterday,  I  took  my  place  among  the  large  audi- 
ence in  a  more  passive  state  than  I   remember  being 
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in  on  any  occasion  of  the  kind.  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  astonished  nor  to  bo  overwhelmingly  delighted, 
though  one  could  but  expect  a  great  musical  feast 
from  such  a  combination  of  crowned  talent. 

The  orchestra,  made  up  of  familiar  faces  and  in- 
struments, was  led  by  the  heroic  Maretzek,  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  an  exacting  public  and  spoiled 
prima  donnas.  The  impresario  wields  his  baton 
with  the  slightest  movement  compatible  with  mark 
in";  the  time,  hut  concentrating  in  his  short,  unobtru- 
sive motions  tic  most  surprising  amount  of  nervous 
energy  and  magnetic  command.  I  did  not  discover 
the  black  eye  and  pummeled  nose  that  the  notorious 
R.  R.  I!  g-e  is  said  to  have  given  him,  but  I  could 
not  help  regarding  tie-  veteran  dealer  in  high  art 
with  new  respect  when  recalling  the  figure  of  the 
wholesale  merchant  in  low  art  at  the  Grand  Opera 
house.  The  failures  of  Max  to  get  rich  out  <<(  the 
magnificent  material  with  which  he  has  ' n  cm  ch- 
ine tic  public  these  twenty  years,  became  honorable 
in  comparison  with  tic  personal  successes  of  him  who 
robs  the  public  and  degrades  its  morals  with  his  dia- 
bolical "Temptation  i  " 

The  gay  overture  to  "F:a  Diavolo"  always  pats 
one  iii  fine  -pints,  and  it  was  yesterday  exhilarating 
in  iis  freshness  and  compli  tencss  of  rendering.     The 

old  favonte    tenor    1',.  ignoli,    and    the    new    bat :' 

Verger  seemed  very  n  'cepi  iblo  to  the  audi  :nc  in  the 
popular  duet  from  "Belisario,"   but    the   new  singer 

seemed   I,,  me  wonderfully  like  Svdn    V    Smith's    dog, 

"extrornat  v  ornai ) ,  '  while  i     certainly  a 

voce  ol  d  tliciou  sweetness  and  power,  with  a  genu- 
ine Italian  warmth  in  his  tone;  his  arl  (tell  il  not  in 
Gath)  is  sometimes  poor,  and  on  this  occasion  I  ■ 
■  om\  to  hear  the  same  old  conventional  tricks  that 
we've  all  outgrown.  Our  new  American  contralto, 
.Miss  Anna  Louise  Cary,  brings  an   effective  voice,  a 

good  school  and  an  ag able  pet  ton  -a  co 

of  pleasant  things      The  quality  of  her  voice,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  critic  who  pronounced  it  It  ilian, 
is   nevertheless    Amcric  in       I:    is    like    hundreds  of 
voces  in  New  England,  with  tic  added  grace  ol   cnl 
tut  ■     It  reminds  one  slighth  of  Miss  Phillips,  tl 
it  is  less  powerful,  and  less  distinguished  in   quality, 
and  posse    e  i  none  ol  the   dram  itic   i  lemeni  of  that 
artist's  voice      Site   sang   the   grcal    contr  ilto  song 
from  "Semiramide,"  showing  excellent  ability 
calizntion  ;   but    when  encore  I,   "K  ithlccn    Mnvour 
neon"  was  n  ndered  with  ratio  r   oi  lin  u  p     "■  Ic  and 
expression      Miss  (  '.n\  is  a  blond  i  un  i  goo  1    look- 
ing,  not  in  hoi   "prem  tainlv,    but 

young  enough  to  achieve  still  more  in    ai 
lias  already  done 

V xti  'up-,  the  king  of  the  i  olin  I     At  ii is  feel  1 

should  lay  down  my  pen.      Sic'    n  \  h 

under  his  enchante 
wondet  3  of  execution  '     II  ™ 
how  ci  1-  p    lie      .1  icato,   lew     «  ;•[    tli  ■  coi  us 
scales  1     What  an  untaxing  amonnl    il  nation 

always  sub  11  Ii  lai  d  to  the  main  inn  ical  ide  1  '     Hie 
strong,  pure,  hum  n  like   tones,— all   the 
one  must  hear  to  com  ci\  0      Of  tl  nee  of 

Mis    Anna  Mehlig  on  the  pi  in  1  fo  to,  I   tvh  1  am  not 
n  love  of  th  11  in  ti  urn        en     only  say,  bei  do 
ligluful  music  made   mo  forget  b  irl      ler  and 

piano,  a  plea  lire  not  ofi    t  1    ace  I    in    listening 

to  that  uii] tica]  in  ti  unienl 

So  much    for   the 
gi  ■  il  and  satisfactory  as  they  were,  the  c  11 
sue.  the  acme  of  enj  ivin  of  coarse   be    Nils 

son.     And  whal  shall  I  sa\  of  het 
h  ive  expre    ed  di  i   :  \  I    :■.  who 

sat  next  me  sa  d.  "]  heard  h  -r  in  P:i 
comparable  n  th  A  !■  lin  1  Patti."     F  m  th  01  I 
the  programme  sli  1  1  im  ,  n  1  ill,  graceful  figure,   np 
parcntly  unl  tten  '■    ■  ■ 

colored  sill     court  ti     1,  with  blue  and  white 
satm  pettii  o  o.  cm  age  '  and    coat 

sleeves.  H  [er  blond  ■  hair  w  1  arrang  id  in  a  1  irge 
cod  of  brni  Is,  not  high  al  I   1101  low  on 

her  neck,  but  at  a  point  a  Imii  -  -    the   con 

tour  ol   her  finel y    sh  iped    head.     1  lei 
tuned  T.c,  1:  1  lie    ■  on-  li   :,i  w  ,1     lovi  1}    inde  id,  an 

essi      o I  '  ■ '  : ti  . 

with  a    -im   licity   ai   i    ace  tsness    of  manner, 

wholly  charming,     Thi    ivas  Nilsson  as    I    =u 
her  from  my  distant   p  int.    waiting    bren 
he  o    ;an,  piano,  and 

i : od's    beautiful    "Ave    Maria."       T       opr-i 

phrase  of  the  song  "Ave  Maria"  was  so  softly  de   i 
ed  ih  it  tor  a  moment  I  questioned  whether  my  greal 
•    im  the    I      t  did  i       produce  an  effect  not 
intended  by   the  singer  ;  but  as  the  -  ift,  sweet  notes 
Coll., we, 1  in  the  melody,  clear  and  pel  ct,  I  began  to 
feel  th  ■  power  ot    pei  fectly    musical    tones.     Refine 
licnt    and    d  ilicacy,  combined     with    a    peneti 
which  ■                    i  tipt   sent,  w  i  ■  the  fit 
qualities  of   I  iis    wo  id       ■  it   as  I 

wenl  on  and  the  eai                 of  the   prayer  incre  i    id, 
■  of  th  ise  ■  ■  eel   ound    r  to  asur] 


power,  at  the  same  time  losing  none  of   their  unique 

beauty,     Here  was  a  perfect  \ ic  ;  but  it  seeme  I   to 

me  that  a  reverent  use   had    made   this   perfectne  - 
The  fine  gift  of  nature  had    not   been  sacrificed  in  a 
reckless  straining  after  startling  effects,  bul  consi  ii  n 
tious  care  had  resulted  in  absolute  purity  ol  tone      I 
thought  her  conception    highly   intelligent;   hei 
pression  is  not  passionate  but   spiritual.     In    the   fa- 
miliar song  from  "I.ieiadi  Lammerm ■"   one  finds 

a  new  quality,  as  tl gh  the   character  had   b me 

clothed  with  higher  attributes  than  we  had  known 
before  The  strong  tl  lian  fen  or  ol  mere  passion  I 
believe  Nilsson  doe.  not  possess  ;  hers  is  rather  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  Iii  "The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer" there  was  a  tenderness  ■ 
vated  quality,  which  made  it  supremely  I 

Her  roulades,  trills  and  all    accessory   ornamenta- 
tion arc  given  with  exceeding  clearness   an  i    beanti 

There  is   ind 1    "noi    one  unpleasant    tone 

voice  "     lead  or       t,  or 

ie  llifiuous  as  a  flute,     Iii  tin ng,  e.  ith   (lute   ac- 
companiment, where  she  sing      onu 

and  sometimes  in  harmony  with  thai  instrument,  her 
".  ere  the  sv.  eel       I  loubtless-ac 

■    ■ I  by  a  ee  rei       In  short,  to   mo   ceo anced 

with  this  dear  night  tned, 

ally  toward  I  ml-.ler,    and 

■.  like 
I   with  in  tell  tiring 

out  for  us  cor 

s. 
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!',  ivaria  an  I    An-tri  i   in   ISO-! 

recall  ol  n,   young  K 

c  -pte  1  a  l from   the   Im      '      i   of  the 

at  Vienna  ing  at 

an  amai  mi  opei  i        to  fulfil 

■  pi  imo  ten   ■  In  il    Opera       His 

success  at  Vi   ana  was  so   ;rcat  as  to  del  irminc    him 
to  adopt  definitively  the  0]  and   it  was 


at  the  commencement  of  this  (in  the  summer  of  1805) 
that  his  assumption,  and  indeed  "creation,"  of  the 
part  of  Ftorestan  in  "Fidelio"  earned  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Beethoven,  a  friendship  which  lasted  until 
tic  greal  composer's  death. 

In  1823  fiance  tie  First  appointed  Roeckeltothe 

professorship  of  singing  at  the  Imperial    Opera,  and 

in  this  capacity  the   excellence   ol    his   method   wee 

demonstrated  bj  a  let  of  distinguish  tl    pupils,   fore- 

■mi   was   the   celebrated    Henrietta 

Sontag.     In  1828  R :kel  obeyed  a  call   to   Aix-la- 

Chapelle  as  Director  of  the  Opera,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  lie  conceii  ed  and  executed  the  idea  ol  intro- 
ducing German  opera  into  Paris  by  means  of  a  com- 
plete ( lei  man 

In  consequenc  ■  of  I  he  greal   inccess  of  this  veni  tire 
— the  electric  effect    produced   by   his   clue  as    being 

particularly    remarkable  oi    remai I  in 

Paris  until  1832  n    he    was    induced    by 

I  tnpre   n F  the    Italian    i  (pern  at 

the  King's  Theatre,  to  try  the  same  experiment  in 
London. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless    remember  the 

asm  evoked  by  I  luction    of  I  ler 

to  the  metropolis,  an  1   the   profound  im- 

■    n  of  ''Fill 

.'  ,ni  1  other — then   novel— mas- 

e  I0l,   With   a   e  :    I 

lei  ■'  in  a     pi  in. a   donna,    Hail: 

prime  n     Hummel 

■■:'■.■.         IS  COI 

In  1835  Professor  1! tkel    retin  1    from    operatic 

.     ■  , 

after  ;    I  tl  - 

:i  was  not  until  1853  that  he  finally  returned  to 
his  native  land  to     njoy  the 
active  and  eventful 

On  tl        il      nst.,  at  the  ripe  7,    our   old 

ng  with  him 

a    for- 
th Ids  kindly, 
to  appreciate   his    high  i 

he     1  pai     tho 

eu  with  whom  we 

m to  London 
the  M  usical  Festival  of   1  S61  ,   in  ■■ 
:  home  pan  in  the  orchestra),  and  whose  con- 

■     and     of    il  ' 
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a    ■  ■.■■  ■■  :  are, 

■  •  death, 
at  1     cester,  of  Mi      A 

me  years    been    with- 
:  i, om  public  duty  by  a   wearing   and   ho] 

i  ■  ailment — the  obi  ie  —  is 

i  limit  i 
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Acting  upon  tins  suggostion,  Herr  Hcllmesberger  in- 
tends  completing  this  torso  and  then  having  it  per- 
formed. Herr  Hellmesbergor  is  a  clever  roan,  and 
might,  so  thinks  the  humble  paragraphist  who  pons 
those  linos,  employ  himself' more  profitably  and  more 
sensibly.  II'  Herr  Hollmesborger  wants  a  new  pair  of 
shoes — the  said  paragraphist  is  now  indulging  in  a 
little  sportive  allegory — let  him  have,  a  new  pair,  but 
whatever  he  dors  let  him  not  attempt  to  step  into  a 
pair  of  Beethoven's.  He  would  find  them  horribly 
too  big  for  him. — Lond.  Mus.  Wosjd. 

Music  in  Germany.     A  "rambling   Correspon- 
dent" of        Musical  World  writes : 

Opera  in  Germany,  except  in  Austria,  is  now  but 
little  heard.  .Sunday  is  the  principal  day  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  lyric  drama.  On  the  other  days 
plays  national  in  their  expression  are.  chiefly  given. 
In  Vienna  the  Stuttgard  tenor,  Herr  Ileinrich  Son- 
theim,  and  the  Berlin  tenor,  Herr  Wachtel,  have  been 
starring.  There  is  an  excellent  local  tenor  in  Herr 
Wathen,  who  is  not,  however,  such  a  powerful  singer 
as  either  Sontheim  or  Wachtel,  both  of  whom,  like 
Duprez  and  Tamberlik,  have  any  number  of  high 
chest  C's  at  command.  Mr.  Adams,  the  English 
tenor  who  sang  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  has  left 
Vienna.  Miss  Minnie  Ilauck  is  engaged  at  Vienna. 
In  Berlin  the  Operahouse  frequenters  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  return  of  Pauline  Lucca,  who  went 
to  Pont  a. -Mousson  (France)  to  nurse  her  wounded 
husband,  the  Baron  Von  Rahden.  Frau  Harriers- 
Wippern  and  Fraulein  Lohmann  are  the  leading 
prime  donne.  The  former  is  known  in  London  ;  the 
latter  is  likely  to  find  her  way  there — she  can  act  as 
well  as  sing.  There  is  a  Swedish  tenor,  Herr  Ar- 
noldson,  who  has  made  a  favorable  impression  in 
Berlin  as  Count  Almaviva.  Herr  Niemann  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  magnet  of  attraction  ;  he  is  perhaps 
now  the  most  declamatory  tenor  in  Europe.  Frau- 
lein Muzell  has  appeared  with  success  as  Gabriele  in 
Kreutzer's  Das  Nachtlager  tu  Grenada.  Meyerbeer's 
Camp  of  Silesia  has  been  revived  in  Berlin,  and  is, 
of  course,  as  a  martial  opera  most  liked.  The  sopra- 
no part  was  originally  written  for  Jenny  Lind,  who 
was  to  have  sung  it  in  English  at  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre, but  broke  her  engagement  to  appear  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  for  which  a  jury  gave  Mr.  Bunn 
.£2,500  damages.  In  the  Prussian  capital  patriotic 
airs  and  part  songs  have  been  in  the  ascendant.  Herr 
Taubert  and  Herr  Eckert  have  composed  national 
appeals  ;  but  the  music  of  all  this  style  of  music  is 
pitched  in  one  key — there  is  a  sameness  which  be- 
comes monotonous.  Heard  from  a  marching  regi- 
ment, some  of  the  melodies  are  stirring  enough.  The 
old  German  repertory  is  unusually  rich  in  national 
airs,  and  there  is  not  a  town  in  which  a  kapellmeister 
or  director  is  to  be  found  who  is  not.  contributing  a 
now  work  ;  but  the  Wacht  am  Rhein  maintains  its 
supremacy.  Was  blasen  die  Trompeten  of  Arndt 
(1813)  is  often  heard,  as,  of  course,  Was  ist  des 
Deutschen  Vaterland,  also  Arndt.  Tauhert's  Vorwdrts, 
Vorwarts  is  exciting  enough.  Dr.  F.  Killer's  Zur 
Wehre  is  also  a  soldier's  stimulant.  As  for  the 
Siegesmarsch,  the  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  are 
innumerable  with  names  of  all  the  localities  where 
battles  have  been  fought.  Whilst  music  is  thus 
brought  to  bear  to  stir  up  the  nation,  artists  are  at 
work  night  and  day  to  produce  prints  of  the  feats  of 
arms  of  the  Germans.  Portraits,  photographic  and 
otherwise,  appear  of  all  the  generals,  the  royal  ones 
in  the  ascendant,  of  course'.  But  not  the  least  curi- 
ous of  these  art  publications  are  the  caricatures  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  every  kind  of  shop 
in  all  the  leading  towns.  Some  of  these  prints  are 
of  a  coarse  kind,  hut  the  majority  are  sufficiently 
droll,  and  as  they  were  published  prior  to  the  precipi- 
tate downfall  of  Imperialism  in  France,  no  particular 
objection  could  be  made  for  the  German  humorists 
to  present  the  Bonapartes  in  a  ridiculous  point  of 
view,  especially  as  the  example  bad  been  set  in  Paris. 

Cologni  ,  Sept,  1  7.  c.  I..  G. 
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Symphony   Concerts. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  announces  its 
Sixth  Season  of  ten  concerts.  They  will  begin,  with 
most  encouraging  auspices,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
Nov.  3,  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  as  heretofore.  The 
subscription  for  season  tickets  is  larger  than   ever  be- 


fore :  showing  that  neither  the  raising  of  the  price, 
nor  the  formidable  competition  of  the  Thomas  Or- 
chestra, nor  the  Nilsson  coming  the  same  week, 
has  rendered  these  concerts  any  the  less  in- 
dispensable to  the  lovers  of  good  music.  The  plan  of 
a  Public  Rel sal,  on  the  Tuesday  before  each  con- 
cert, has  been  adopted  with  the  hope  that  it  may  not 
only  help  those  who  attend  the  conceits  to  appreciate 
the  Symphonies,  &e.,  more  by  bearing  them  twice 
over,  but  also  that  it  may  add  to  the  emolument  of 
the  musicians,  who  will  r  ceive  whatever  profit  may 
arise  from  the  rehearsals. 

We  give,  below,  the  programmes  of  the  ten  con- 
certs, so  far  as  they  have  been  determined.  The 
Symphony,  however,  which  is  set  down  for  the  ninth 
concert,  is  contingent  on  the  arrival  of  the  music 
which  has  been  ordered  from  Vienna,  where  it  would 
havo  to  be  copied  from  the  manuscript  score.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  whole  series  of  programmes  pivots 
upon  Beethoven,  and  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  great  composer's  birth.  The  first  and  last  con- 
certs, as  well  as  that  occurring  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, two  days  before  the  birthday,  are  to  be  mainly  or 
entirely  of  his  music.  The  Choral  Fantasia  of  that 
fourth  concert  will  be  but  tho  prelude  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which,  a  day  or  two  later,  the  Harvard 
Association  will  unite  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  And,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggest- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  tho  Harvard,  that  whole 
week  will  be  filled  with  Beethoven  Concerts  given  hy 
the  several  musical  Societies,  Clubs  and  individual 
artists  of  our  city. 

The  programmes  here  given  offer  three  of  Beetho- 
ven's Symphonies,  three  of  his  Concertos  for  the 
piano,  seven  of  his  Overtures  (including  all  the  four 
to  Fidelia  or  Leonore) ;  the  Choral  Fantasia,  vocal 
selections  from  bis  great  opera,  &c.  The  Sympho- 
nies chosen  for  the  other  concerts  bear  a  historical  re- 
lation to  Beethoven  ;  Haydn  and  Mozart  precede  the 
birthday  concert,  and  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, Gade,  follow  in  their  order. 

—  The  pieces  marked  with  a  *  are  given  for  the  first,  time  in 
these  Concerts  ;  those  with  **,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

Programmes. 

First  Concert,  Nov.  3,    1870. 
I. 

1  Inaugural  Overture.    ("Weihe  des  Hauses.;;)  Op.  124. 

Beethoven. 

2  *Sacred  Sones,  from  Gellert.    Op.  4S " 

No.  4.  "The  heavens  proclaim,"  &c. 
lt    6.  Busslied  fSong  of  Repentance). 
M.  W.  Whitney. 

3  Fourth  riano  Concerto,  in  G Beethoven. 

Hugo  Leonhard. 
H. 

1  "Prelude  to  third  Act  of  "Medea," Cherubini. 

2  **Bass  Aria:  "Give  me  back  my  dearest  Master," 

from  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music Bach. 

M.  W.  Whitney. 

3  Fifth  Symphony,  in  C  minor Beethoven. 

Second  Concert,  Nov.  17. 
I. 

1  **First  Overture  to  "Leonore,"  in  C Beethoven. 

2  *"Concerto  for  the  Violin,  in  A  minor Yiotti. 

B.  Listemann 

3  "Symphonic  Poem :  "Les  Preludes" Liszt. 

II. 

1  ""Symphony,  in  C  minor,  No.  9 Haydn. 

2  Chaconne,  for  Violin,  (with  Schumann's  piano-forte 

accompaniment) Bach. 

B.  Listemann. 

3  *Fest  Overture Julius  P.iet.z. 

Third  Concert,  Dec.   1. 
I. 

1  **Second  Overture  to  "Leonore,"  in  C... Beethoven. 

2  Aria  and  Gavotte,  from  Orchestral  Suite  in  D   .  .Bach. 

3  Symphony  iu  0,  ("Jupiter") Mozart, 

II. 

1  ""Overture  to   "Faniska" Cherubim. 

2  Concerto  for  Piano-forte Beethoven, 

B    J.  Lang. 

3  Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Weber. 

Fourth   Concert,  Dec.   15,   1870. 
tt^"  Beethoven  Born,  Dec.  17,  1770. 
I. 
1    TLird  Overture  to  "Leonore"  ("Fidelio"),  in  C. 

Beethoven. 


2    Scenafrom  "Ildelio:"  "Abscheulicher!  wu  eil  I  dn 

bin?" Beethoven. 

Mom-   Bertha  Johannsen 

:;    *Choras of  Prisoners, from  Mm-  flame  " 

Orpbi  us  Musical  Society. 

1    Seventh  Symphony,  in  A.  op  92 Beethoven. 

11. 

1  'Andante  and  Adagio  from  the  "Prometheus"  Ballet. 

Beethoven. 

2  "Fantasia  for  Piano,  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Beethoven. 
Ernst  I'.-rabo. 


Fifth   Concert,    -Ian.  5,   1871. 
I. 

1  **Overture, 

2  *  Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  D  minor Mozart. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlie. 

3  'Fourth  Overture  to  ''Fidelio"  ("Leonore")Beethoven. 

II. 

1  "Organ  Fugue,  in  G  minor,  arranged  frr  the  Piano- 

forte by  Liszt Bach. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 

2  Symphony  in  C,  No.  9 Schubert. 

Sixth    Concert,  Jan.  26. 
I. 

1  *Vorspiel  to  "Lohenerin" Wagner. 

2  Aria  (Contralto) :  ''Erb'arme  dlch,"  from  the  St. 

Matthew  Passion  Music Bach. 

Mrs.  C   A.  Barry. 

3.     ""Piano  Concerto,  in  G  minor,  op.  58 Moseheles 

(Died  1870). 
J    C.  D.  Parker. 
II. 

1  Third  Svmphonv  ("Scotch"), in  A  minor. Mendelssohn. 

2  "Overture  to  "William  Tell" Rossini. 

Seventh  Concert,  Feb.  9 . 

I. 

Third  Symphony  ("Cologne"),  in  E  fiat Schumann. 

n. 

1  "Fest-Overture,  Op.  50 Volkmann. 

2  Piano  Concerto,  No   2.  in  F  minor Chopin. 

Huso  Leonhard. 

3  Overture  to  "Qenoveva" Schumann. 

Eighth   Concert,  Feb.  23. 
I. 

1  Overture  to  "Medea" Cherubini. 

2  *  "Third  Symphony,  in  A  minor Gade. 

II. 

1  Overture  to  "Manfred" Schumann. 

2  "Entr'  acte  in  "Manfred" " 

3  "Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  C,  op.  101 Raff 

1  Iorrnd   and  Fugue.     2  Minuet.      3  Adagietto. 
4  Scherzo.     5-   March. 

Ninth    Concert,  March  9. 
I. 

1  "-^Symphony,  in  C.  arranged  from  Grand  Duo  for 

Piano  (op.  140}  by  Joachim Schubert. 

2  Aria .' Mozart. 

3  "Overture  to  "Medea" Bargiel. 

II. 

1    "Symphonic  Poem  :  "Tasso" Liszt. 

2 

3    Overture  to  "Tannbauser" Wagner. 

Tenth   Concert,  March  23. 
I. 

1  Overture  to  "Coriotanus"   Beethoven. 

2  Fifth  Piano  Coucerto,  in  E  flat " 

II. 
2    Overture  to  "Escmont" Beethoven. 

2  Magnificat,  in  B  flat,  (Chorus  with  Orchestra) 

Durante. 
By  the  Cecilia,  &c,  under  direction  of  A.  Kreiss. 
mann. 

3  Eighth  Symphony,  in  F Beethoven. 


Theodore  Thomas's  Concerts. 

The  long,  rich,  almost  cloying  feast  is  over.  It 
ended  with  the  Beethoven  matinee  and  the  miscella- 
neous evening  concert  of  last  Saturday.  The  prom- 
ise of  the  ten  programmes  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
letter, — to  a  charm.  So  perfect  an  orchestra,  under 
such  quiet,  admirable  control,  Boston  knew  not  until 
Thomas  came.  Whatever  was  presented,  whether 
symphony  or  waltz,  things  classical  or  of  "the  fu- 
ture." strains  divine  or  devilish  (like  some  by  Liszt), 
the  rendering  was  nearly  all  that  hearer,  or  composer 
even,  could  wish.  The  drawbacks  were:  first,  that 
so  many  concerts  should  be  crowded  into  two  weeks. 
But  it  is  only  by  playing  all  the  time,  of  course,  that 
so  costly  an  enterprise  can  pay  ;  it  is  like  having  an 
opera,  a  theatre  upon  one's  hands.  And  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  exhausting  as  it  is  to  listen  to  so  much  in 
close  succession,  here  were   opportunities  which  mu- 
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sic  lovi  rs  would  not  willingly  forego  ;  for  tin  re  was 
too  much  to  be  learned,  as  well  as  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and 
every  blessing  costs  a  certain  sacrifice.  Another 
drawback  was  the  great  length  of  the  programmes, 
aggravated  by  more  or  less  indulgence  of  the  encore  ; 
but  t!i is  was  almost  unavoidable  in  the  solution  of  the 
double  problem,  how  to  minister  largely  enough  to 
classical  tastes,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  curiosity 
for  new  composers,  and  offer  plenty  of  bonnes  bouches 
to  the  amusement  seekers,  Another  was  the  large 
admi  ■■  turc  of  the  strange  and  questionable  element  of 
modern  "  programme-music,"  the  "  Symphonic 
Poems"  and  what  not  of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  But 
here,  too,  one  heartily  thanks  Mr.  Thomas  forgiving 
us  these  opportunities  of  knowing  tjiese  things  at  a 
distance,  before  shaking  hands  with  them  and  getting 
committed  to  them  in  our  own  concert  enterprises  ; 
so  adequately  presented,  and  so  often,  one  could  find 
out  what  spirit  they  are  of,  and  whether  he  desired 
more  acquaintance. — Shall  wo  hint  yet  one  other 
drawback, — only  felt,  of  course,  by  frequent  listeners  ' 
This  namely  :  that  in  the  very  finish  and  perfection 
of  such  playing,  where  all  works  together  smoothly 
like  an  admirable  machine  in  perfect  order, — and  in 
the  very  sweetness  of  such  blended  sounds,  one  feels 
at  last  a  something  CI03  ing,  a  certain  drowsy,  dreamy, 
lotus-like  sensation;  so  thai  the  music,  with  all  its 
beauty,  seems  to  lack  life  and  reality.  This  one  felt 
particularly  sometimes  in  the  renderings  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  thing  had  got  to  be  done 
more  by  heroic  acts  of  faith,  the  victory  to  be  achiev- 
ed in  spite  ol  one's  own  imperfections  and  rude 
means,  by  doing  greater  and  better  than  one  com- 
monly knows  how.  Such  grcal  work,  to  have  life 
ami  force  in  it,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  done  too 
easily.  In  the  very  automatic  perfection  of  the  exe- 
cution, grown  to  be  a  habit,  the  intention  of  the  music 
may  be  lost,  or  strike  homo  to  the  hearer's  heart  less 

vividly;   if  the  picture  ho  too  finished,  tl 

elude  ns.  This  may  seem  hypercriticism,  liar  it  is 
certainly  not  so  intended  ;  for  Thomas's  men  are  ar 
lis^,  who  can  enter  into  the  soul  of  great  music ;  but 
even  artists,  even  men  of  genius,  do  not  show  their 
best  power  in.  tin'  easy  routine  ol  a  perfect  habit.  Wo 
have  heard  the  same  experience  confessed  by  a  listen- 
er to  one  of  those  admirable  Stringed  Quartets  of  the 

Brothers in     Germany      The    samo  thing 

holds  of  composition  ;  witness  the  com  plain  tot  - 
ness  in  so  many  works  of   Haydn   and  Mozart,  with 
whom  art  had  grown  >o  facile  and  so  perfect. 

But  to  the  concerts.     We  have  already   spoken  of 
the  first  two,— not  so  fully  as  we  wished      Of  the  re- 
mainder, the  most  interesting  were  the  two  in  memo- 
ry of  Beethoven,  when   the    selections   were    wholly 
from  his  works,  and  of  the  noblest.     The   first,   iiovi 
ever,  was  by  far   too    long.      The    "Eroica"   alone, 
what  with  pauses  between    the   movements,   and  the 
over-slow  tempo   in   which    the  funeral    mar.!:    was 
taken,  lasted  almost  an  hour    (55  minutes)  !     B 
was  beautifully  played,  with  such  clear,    fine    outline 
in  the  last  movement  >  as  we  have  not    beard    hi  fore 
Yet  sometimes  was  the   pianissimo  too    soft    for    that 
hall  ;  noi  ha  1  th  ■  w  hoi  \  woi  k  all  ;!.  i    ■  v  with  which 
it  iometimes  has  inspired  us  in  more  impr<         I  and 
roughci  n  ndci  ings      Then  i  tme  the  most    poetic  of 
the  Piano  (  fonc  "■'■■■'  ■  that  in  G,  of  v.  Inch  it  i  ■  enough 
to  say  here  thai  it  was  played  with  the  best  skill  and 
st  vie  and  feeling  of  Miss   \'-\\  Metiltg,  so  delight- 
fully accompanied  that  orchestra  and  solo  insti 
made  up  one  lovi  ly   picture.     Tli  i  ntro 

duced  were  those  by  Moscheles,— perhaps  the  best 
there  are,  only  the  Moscheles  stands  out  too  much 
before  the  Beethoven.     The    I  '  i  >vi  rturc   w  as 

given  with  true  fire  ;  that,  like  the  Egmont,  is  o 
the  pieces  in  which  "every  note  draws  blood."  Tl 
came  a  renewal  of  a  delight  of  long  ago,  which  long 
:;■.,,,  too,  had  grown  hacknied  and  lost  its  charm  : 
the  famous  Septet,  one  of  the  master's  earlier  perfect 
woi  ks.  But  by  this  treatment,  balancing  (he  <  '■  ai  i 
net,  Bas  oon  and  Horn  with  the  entire  String  Orches 


tra,  and  with  such  wonderfully  fine  rendering,  verily 
it  lived  and  breathed  again  a  new  and  fresh  creation. 
The  parts  selected  (for  the  Septel  is  exceptionally 
long)  were  the  piquant  Theme  and  Variations,  the 
Scherzo  and  Finale.  The  success  was  perfect  ;  each 
variation  was  a  new  delight  ;  how  exquisite  in  one  of 
them  the  horn  part  !  The  florid  cadenza  executed  at 
once  by  all  the  first  violins  was  certainly  a  rare  feat, 
but  questionable  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  This 
concert  closed  with  the  Choral  Fantasia,  in  which  the 
basses  of  the  orchestra  steal  in  upon  the  free  "fania- 
■  '  of  the  Piano  with  a  whispered  theme,  yet  big 
with  promise  of  some  grander  thought  and  utterance 
to  come,  and  work  it  up    until    the   voices    break    in 

with  a  simple  sorl  of] pic's  tune,    resembling   that 

in  the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  as  the  instruments  and 
voices  grow  and  climb  together  to  a  climax,  there  is 
more  than  cue  anticipation  of  the  sublime  effects 
which  have  before  thrilled  us  in  the  Choral  Sympho- 
ny. The  whole  performance  v.  as  a  success  ;  Miss 
Mehlig  and  the  Orchestra  wi  re  in  complete  .■■■■ 
and  the  singing  by  about  a  hundred  voices  from  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Soi  ict  id  soli,  was 

highly    satisfactory.— Bit  i  ic    to   going 

hi  ime,  n  was  too  ne  ir  the  eli  ■  cnth  hour  ! 

Hie  second  B  ■     M  ttind  *i    was  of 

more  wholesome  lei  gth,  an  !  programme  truly  admi- 
rable ;   tO  Wit 

Symphony  No.  8,  1 

to  f  r  Piano  No   5.  K  tint,  Op    73 

Overture     i 

■     hi  1  I  I- 

■ 

|  ■  .  ;      .  ,  .     ■ 

.■■■■■..■  '■  ■    .  :    ■         ■ 

master                ■  I  I                                                     ummate 

crown  of   Art,  and  of   tho 

after  summer  t  1  tithful   and   trium- 
phant  life,   ■■■HI': -I-- 1 

it  must  have  been  a  e  Oct 

■   ■     i       i  fitted  to 

pliovv  ttie  finest  i  Orchcsti         '■■  ■  vei 

hn  •  c  ivc  heard  the  '■'  i  ■'    T    ■   rendere  1  fo 

though  tin  '  lower  1 

ad  rant  ige  ; 

,      .,■.,-•■■;  ■    \     ■■■;■:■  -  M  |ss 

I  us  by  liei 
triumphant  re]  f  the  1       ■  I  ■  ■  ncerto. 

The  ■■  King  Stepln  n"  Overture  i 
lleethoven     of  what  M  -: 

very  i>rr  :ht  and  plea  ii  I  well.     The 

.■ill  triumph  of  tho 
■ ;  l  .  we  have  '.  when   tl 

in,  i    bouI    fi  emc  i  ■  I  -    ''in    this  t imo  it 

burnc  I  brig  nd 

.—Here  wcare 


'1  he  many  friea  ;  r  will 

her  ret  u  t  Nil? 

son  Concert  in  this  cit\       Having  mine  in 

Euro]  ■  ■  '■'■  hi  :h    her  full 

rich  voice  gave  such  il  We  are   glad   to  no. 

thai  notwithst  md  i  ifluence  ■  t  so 

as  Ni  I    ■■  I 

.    |  I  ■...,',■  i 

Phil  i  lelphi  i      -     ■  Mr.  Lym  in  W    Wheel 

cr  during  hei  5l  i  ■■■  in  ' 


Worcester  Counts    \Ii    raw.    Conviction". — 
We  abridge   the   ■  ■  ■ 

Wed        la  '■ 
'i::,.  Coi  i  ention  .  hel  I  last,  week,  '    Hall,  was 

■      -        in  i    more 

: 

■     .■  ,  ■■■    '  hourof each 

::  ..■•  apart  1      I  he  first  coi  cert  was 

-ivei   i  □  W  ■  Ine   I  lj  evening;,  with  a  i 

ilectiom  Mr   (  '■    P.    Morrison, 

■  i  t  ■  Che  Festiva  I  Elyi  ncerl  be- 

■ ,...     [t  is  n  composition  of  much  i  Sfth  con 

certo  ■    !  ■ 

Mr.  Eugene  Thayer      Mr.    B     D      Winn's    anthem,    ''And   he 
showed  me  n  pure  rivei  ,"  wa     i  f  deep     erene 

....  :  •       idmirabbj  arranged  a     a  emi  ch<  i  u  ,  an  I 

chorus,  his  rare  mu  *ii 

the  beautiful  ■ ..  ■  of  rai 

in. Tit  in  our  midst.     An  int  ;r  n  imc 


rlisa  Tarr  and 
h  trds,  with  an  effective  d  I  tnt  chorus  <>f  male  vi  ii  ■ 
Mr.  Edwin  B.  Story  performed  with  splendid  execution  a 
piano  solo  of  Liszt's,  proving  himself  an  accomplished  pianist. 
The  several  choruses  ol  the  evening  were  finely  Riven,  -with 
boIos  creditably  performed  by  Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Munroe,  and 
Messrs    Richards,  Thompson  and  Barnabee 

od  concert,  on  Thursday  evei     ■  -,  wa      i    miscella- 
one  ol    much    variety    in  mattei   and  manner.      Mme. 
Bishop  made  her  firsl  appi  irance  in  Worcester  for  twenty-five 
years.     Her  voice  has  been  wonderfully  erved,  and  compc- 

tent  critics  assert  thafcj  in  this  period  of  time,  it  has  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  purity  and  fr<    hnei  Certainly,   hei    singing  ■■■ 
mosl  enjoyable,  artistic,  finished  to  the  last    degree,   and  im- 
bued with  true  expression      Schumann's   "Gypsj    Lifi 
most  acceptable.     Full  of  the  Ppioy   fragrance  of   the  woods, 
fresh  and  free  a     I  In   ■■  ild  life  il  i  hanted ,  it-  formed   n  -. 
musical  pictun  ■  which  were  no(  to  I"1    forg  tten      The    Men- 

■  i  irewell  to  theForest       was    very   well 
•  Hi  this  evening  was  quite  fairly  balanced, 

ig  the  other  parts, however  Mr  Zerrahn's 
arrangement  of  tenors  and  basse,1-  in  the  centre,  sopranos  and 
altos  on  the  v  ■  evidenl    improvement   on    the  old 

method 
The  third  concert  was  given  on   Frida;    afternoon,   by  the 
tral  Union   and   the  i  i  ;ei      ol    the   week 

The  hall  was  fille  1  > •  \-  an  attentive  and  generally    appn 

the  five  bun  I  red  chorus  singers  to  whom 
the  concert  wn    not  the  leasl     ■  the   week's  in- 

struction      i  ..  urcof  the  programme  waft  Mozart   ; 

Symphonj  in  l»  maj  r,  accord   with 

the  sweet  ■  un  bine  ol  the  beautiful  October  d  13      The  or  hi    ■ 

mem 

Kspi  this  true   in   th.  ■    ■■    "1"  tho 

Vir  and  lioar  1 

from  I  erf  was 

eived      The  vo  ml  triumj  h  ol    the  ifturnoon  .  and 

I  f  the  wei  Di     fiiiiimetti  ;ing  of  "It  is 

Mine.  Bishop    li        '  evei  bright 

and  fail  ■   hi  ■  -  1    ;' 

em  em  1  ■:   on  sang   " it" 

with   il  ■   m  in  h  powci   md  1  mi  '  Ii 

■    ■  eat  partiality  I  The    well* 

1  lh  •   sung  by  the  '  ■■■■ 
:  applause. 
At  the  1       ii  n  Friday  evening,   tl  mdol's  great 

;ht out,  licforo  an  immi  1 
re  than  us  ual    attention  throughout  1  ho 
.  wrung      Tl  e  chorus as        a    chole,  were    well    eiven      There 

nd  at   times   a    little 
wavering     but  the  suco  idy  of  so 

l  1  ■ ,  ■ . 

■  .  ..         ■  a  oratorio  ii 

■  rea t   stars   of  th e 

,vere  very  Mnn      I  I  w        mag 

cei  '     and  her  rendering  of  "Let  the  Ii  ■■  iphim,"  a  trl- 

...  1 1  tones  were  as  1  i  clarion 

■.'.„■..•■  ■■■:■,.  1 

trifled  ai  ■    I 

.    1       e,  un  ter  perl 
Samson  11  pathetic    toi  es 

■  ir  toward  makin  "the  :    1  ffc-c  ivu      fir     Gnih 

I  the  bass  airs  and  n  th  t  linl   refined  .  artis- 

■.■■■•■  sion,  bo  eharac  teri  I  jing  ;  in   fi  ne    i  oicre, 

■       ■  riishcd 
ren       Mi  - .    M  unroe 
■  :  much  bet tei  than   coul  t  l"1 
;  1  position  ;   hciiig  obliged    all    the 
to  sing  ng  'in  t  her  n  ■ 

p  mi  ;ht  ■!■■■  in        I 

skilful 
han  i    ol  Mi     \'  ■■■ 


Miss   Cuslr.nau's   Last   Gift    to   the   Music 
Hall, 
-         Charlotte  Cuslimm  ( 

obligations  under  .    placed    the 

nrl  loving-  public  of  B  :  r 

basts  and  medallions  by  Mat  1 

the   fi  '  Tliese 

ire  of  Gin  ok  and    M   1  Fin ,    will  bo 

placi  '1  1  -i  '■■ 
l)ack  of  i!;(-'  hall.      1 

.    .  .  .  ing,  but  the 

■       ■  it  at  a 

Tift  first,  which  is  to  ;  c  omp   ny  the  Gluck 

■   ] 

int  nt  bcin  1   ■      ■  mde  to 

urrounded  by  ■  -.    01   :   of 

.;      rpent  in     ;    exten  led  hnnd      rJ 

spirit*  rl  and  full  of  action,     'i    ■  irticu- 

larly  graceful,  and  the  whole  free   and 

I 
tistic  mci 

rablj   '  it.     The 

fered  more  than  the  first,  and  its    re  m  will 

tie  time.     It  coi  -     1 

...      hand 

while  tl:'.-  other  arm  is  exte:  h  ut  to 

theal 
titude  of  this  wh  1I1  !  pro 

duced  is  one  of   sv,  and    hai  mony       1    e 

bust  which  is  to  rest  on  tl        11  1   '  eautiful  ■■■■■  .\ 

faithful  poi  trait  of  J] 
the  delicacy  and  n 

face,  but  :u    the   same    time   showing    strength    and 
vigor,     A.i  compa  these  last  gifts  comes  a  small 
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busl  up  Miss  Cuahman  herself.  Wo  feel  that  wo  are 
giving  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  the  best  portion 
of  our  community  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  duty  that 
Boston  owes  its  famous  (laughter  to  utive  lliis  bust  nn 
honorable  and  conspicuous  position  in  the  hall  Miss 
Cushmnn  h:is  done,  so  much  to  adorn. — Eve.  Gazette, 

Pitsiol  Corvfspanbcnce. 

Chicago,  Oct.  13. — Since  my  former  communica- 
tion, now  a  long  time  ago,  we  have  had  almost  a  stag- 
nation  here  in  musical  matters.  The  present,  season 
opened  vigorously,  however,  and  the  promise  is  high- 
ly encouraging  that  our  musical  delights  will  this 
year  be  more  and  better  than  ever  before. 

First  on  the  list  comes  the  English:  Opera  Com- 
i.iNATiON-,  which,  as  you  know,  embraces  the  best 
talent  of  the  two  companies  of  last  season,  except  the 
omission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosa.  What  was  plain 
enough  to  mo  last  year,  namely,  that  Carl  Rosa  was 
an  excellent  orchestra  conductor,  bringing  every- 
thing to  an  unusually  line  degree  of  finish  (that  is  for 
an  opera  orchestra),  is  very  painfully  impressed  upon 
me  now  when  I  hear  the  present  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Bchrens.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  gentleman's 
efforts,  I  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is 
at  once  deficient  in  ability  quickly  to  perceive  a  short- 
coming (especially  if  it  occur  in  an  inner  voice), 
wanting  in  a  certain  inspiration  of  command,  without 
which  there  is  no  great  leader,  and  lacking  in  obsti- 
nate assertion  of  his  own  dignity  as  Conductor, 
which  ought  to  make  him  refuse  to  go  before  the  pub- 
lic with  insufficient  rehearsal,  on  account  of  the  nec- 
essary damage  to  his  own  reputation  (if  no  higher 
artistic  motive  moves  him).  The  orchestral  material 
seems  good  enough  and  of  passable  size;  there  are 
about  thirty  pieces. 

To  the  singers  much  commendation  may  be  given. 
The  troupe  embraces  Mrs.  Ritchings-Bernard  and 
Miss  Rose  Hersee,  sopranos ;  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin  and 
Mrs  Bowler,  altos  ;  Messrs.  Wm.  Castle  and  Brook- 
house  Bowler,  tenors ;  Mr.  Alberto  Lawrence,  bari- 
tone ;  Messrs.  S.  C.  Campbell  and  Henry  Drayton, 
basses.  Besides  there  are  a  half  dozen  or  so  for  ac- 
cessory parts:  The  chorus  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Parepa-Rosa  troupe  last  year.  The  costumes 
are  better,  since  the  present  wardrobe  combines  both 
those  of  last  year. 

The  musical  management  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Bernard.  Of  this  very  superior  woman  1 
have  a  number  of  things  to  say,  commendatory  and 
otherwise.  Ai  a  manager  she  is  very  efficient.  Her 
energy  is  unbounded.  If  she  is  lacking,  it  is  in  that 
abundant  physique  which  enabled  Parepa  to  laugh  at 
fatigue,  and  make  her  appearance  at  rehearsal,  as  a 
rule,  in  a  state  of  good  humor  that  of  itself  went  far 
to  cause  everything  to  move  smoothly.  As  a  singer 
she  has  certain  mannerisms  of  holding  her  head  and 
wrinkling  her  forehead  ;  and  unexpected  and  unac- 
countable pianissimos,  which  have  only  the  effect  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  singer  has  fallen 
through  for  an  instant,  but  no  doubt  will  presently 
emerge.  Her  taste,  also,  is  better  in  the  dramatic 
than  the  lyric,  and  leads  her  to  prefer  heavy  parts  in 
which  her  want  of  adequate  voice  becomes  too  appa- 
rent. As  an  actress  she  is,  of  course,  infinitely  be- 
yond Parepa,  yet  there  was  a  charm  in  the  simple 
presence  of  that  great  prima  donna  that  with  the 
public  is  more  winning  than  the  most  elaborate  art. 
Mrs.  Bernard  shows  one  intention  in  the  execution 
of  which  I  bid  her  God-speed.  It  is  to  remove  the 
prompt  box  from  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  prompt 
from  the  wings,  as  in  the  drama.  In  all  the  operas 
performed  chiefly  by  her  old  troupe,  this  is  done. 
The  Parepa  singers,  however,  seem  somewhat  wedded 
to  the  Italian  notion.  Miss  Hersee  is  as  bright  and 
charming  as  ever,  though  she  has  onco  or  twice  sung 
false  this  year.  Mrs.  Seguin  is  an  extreme  favorite 
with  our  public,  and  both  sings  and  acts  charmingly. 
Mrs.  Bowler  has  improved  in  her   method   of  using 


her  really  superior  voice,  and  is  a  growing  favorite 
with  the  public.  Mr.  Castle  sings  even  better  than 
last  year,  and  is  still  more  the  adored   of  the    ladies. 

He  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  action  and  stage 
presence.  Mr.  Bowler  you  know  as  well  as  I  do. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  the  misfortune  to  have  parts,  very 
few  of  which  are  high  enough  to  suit  the  best  regis- 
ters of  his  voice.  But  whatever  he  does  he  does  well, 
and  bis  singing  is  highly  appreciated  by  our  public. 
Indeed  I  think  it  would  he  difficult  to  lind  a  singer 
whose  vocal  delivery  is  more  irreproachable  than 
this.  Campbell,  also,  has  improved,  using  his  beau- 
tiful voice  with  very  little  of  the  unpleasant  nasal  ele- 
ment of  which  I  complained  last  year.  He  also 
shows  more  ease  of  action,  although  I  still  adhere  to 
my  opinion  that  nature  intended  him  for  a  Presby- 
terian preacher.  And  so  at  last  I  come  to  tha  great- 
est actor  in  the  troupe,  Mr.  Henry  Drayton,  whose 
mastery  of  the  art  of  personation  is  more  perfect  than 
that  of  any  singer  I  have  ever  happened  to  see  on  the 
stage,  except,  perhaps,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips.  Mr. 
Drayton  has  appeared  as  Count  Arnheim,  Beppo  (in 
Fra  Diavolo),  Marcel  (Huguenots),  Rebboledo  (Crown 
Diamonds),  and  Germont  (  Trariata),  and  in  every 
one  has  reached  a  complete  and  distinctive  success. 

The  repertory  this  season  is  exceedingly  varied. 
In  fourteen  representations  here  they  have  given  thir- 
teen different  operas ;  viz:  "Trovatore,"  "Maritana," 
"Crown  Diamonds,"  "Fra  Diavolo,"  "Huguenots," 
"Bohemian  Girl,"  "Martha,"  "Faust,"  "Traviata," 
"Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "Lurline,"  "Postillion  of 
Longjumean,"  and  "Rose  of  Castile." 

Brookhouse  Bowler  made  a  good  success  as  Don 
Ccesar  de  Bazan  (in  Montana),  but  his  well-fed,  in- 
expressive face,  and  his  boisterous  method  of  singing 
unfit  him  for  pathetic  parts.  All  the  performances 
were  somewhat  imperfectly  rehearsed,  an  inevitable 
result  when  a  new  opera  is  given  every  night ;  but  by 
the  time  the  troupe  gets  to  Boston  (which  will  be 
about  December  8),  these  shortcomings  will  be  done 
away,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  the  result 
even  more  gratifying  than  last  season. 

The  financial  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  C.  D.  Hess 
fc  Co.,  who  so  successfully  conducted  those  of  the 
Parepa  troupe  last  year.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
business  here  has  been  excellent. 

Our  other  musical  sensations  I  must  defer  till  an- 
other letter,  except  to  mention  that  our  Oratorio  So- 
ciety will  give  Elijah  about  December  1st,  and  that 
Mr.  Dudley  Buck  is  giving  a  series  of  organ  recitals 
of  the  first  of  which  I  enclose  a  programme  : 

Sonata,  No.  4,  in  11  flat Mendelssohn. 

Allegro    con    Brio.     Andante  Religioso.      Allegretto. 
Allegro  Maestoso  e  Vivace. 

L^rghetto,    from  the  4th  Quartet Mozart. 

Bourreeand  Double,  from  the  2nd  Sonata  tor  Vinliu. 
Transcribed  by  Best ,T.  S.  Bach. 

Adagio  lteligioso F.  Liszt. 

Theme  and  Variations,  from  the  "Serenade  for  Stringed 
Instruments."    Op.  S Beethoven. 

Spring  Song  and  Romance,  from    Op.  68 .Schumann. 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Vfeber. 

T'tese  promise  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  stu- 
dious organists,  for  Mr.  Buck's  repertory  is  almost 
unbounded,  and  he  draws  freely  from  the  best  and 
rarest,  to  give  artistic  value  to  these  recitals.  Mr. 
Creswold  is  also  giving  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
recitals,  but  as  he  confines  himself  to  popular  selec- 
tions, chiefly,  I  hardly  need  send  a  programme. 
There  appears  to  me,  however,  a  question  of  taste  in 
giving  coucerts  for  money  in  a  church  Sabbath  after- 
noons. 

One  of  our  German  societies  gives  a  Beethoven 
Festival  Oct.  25th,  producing  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
Choral  Fantasia,  etc.,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Gross- 
curth.  The  other  society  have  a  grand  Festival  in 
December,  producing  the  Ninth  Symphony,  Fidelio, 
and  several  other  of  the  greatest  works.  The  whole 
under  Mr.  Hans  Balatka. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  for  my  long  letter  I  can  offer 
only  the  excuse  the  boy  gave  "for  the  long  composi- 
tion,— I  got  to  writing  and  it  wouldn't  stop. 

!>;:•'.  Fketsciiuetz. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

King  Macbeth.  Song  for  Baritone.  4.  C  mi- 
nor to  e  flat.  Boott. 
A  wild,  ghastly  song  with  a  lithograph  illustt   - 

"But  there  is  one  room  in  that  castle  old, 

In  a  lonely  turrettvhere  do  one  goes, 
Ami  a  dead  man  sits  there,  stark  and  cold, 
Whom  no  one  knows." 

Birds  in  the  night.     A  Lullaby.     3.     E&  to  f. 

Sullivan. 

A  delicate  andante,  with  a  very  soothing  accompa- 
niment. Sung  by  Miss  Annie  L.  Cary.  Suitable  for 
Mezzo  Soprano  or  Contralto  voice.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  songs  published  in  the  popular  Etyle. 

Down  by  the  sea-side,  sadly  I  weep.     Ballad  and 
Chorus.     3.     E6  to  e  flat.  Christie. 

With  a  lithograph. 

Gipsey  Life.     (Zigeuner  Leben).     Chorus  for 
mixed  voices.     4.     E  minor  to  g.     Op.  29. 

Schumann. 
A  splendid  animato  concert  piece,  which  will   be  a 
favorite  with  our  musical  societies  thi3  winter. 

Say,  oh  beantiful  maiden.     Barcarolle.     4.     E 
to  f  sharp.  Gounod. 

"Say,  oh  beautiful  maiden, 

Where  will  you  stray  with  me ; 
Zephyr's,  frngrantly  laden, 
Waft  our  bark  o'er  the  sea.'1 

Frou-Frou  1     Comic  Song,  Dance  and  Walk 

around.     1.     G  to  e. 
The  Magic  Garter.     Comic  Song.     1. 

Instrumental. 
March  Victorious.     3.    F. 

Written  in  6-S  time  and  in  good  style. 
Christmas  Polka.     4.     D. 

Easy  of  execution ,  ajid  with  a  good  melo 
polka  style. 

Trebelli.     Polka  Mazurka.     4.     Eft.         Roubier. 
A  charming  piece  which  will  be  much  used.    The 
left  hand  part  is  especially  easy. 

Cradle  Song.     (Sehlafliedeheh).    2.  Bft.  Frenzel. 

A  simple,  quiet  little  melody,  well  arranged. 
Race  for  Life.     Galop  brilliant.     Faur  Hands. 
4.     C.     Op.  87.  Wei 

Full  cf  life  and  sparkling  brilliancy. 

Moonlight  Nights.   (Flowers,  Fruits  and  Thorns). 
18  Morceau.     Op.  82.  Seller. 

No.    9.     Allegretto  con  grazia.     5.     E. 

"     10.     Allegro  caratteristico.     4.     E. 

"     11.     Andante  con  moto.     5.     G6. 

"      12.     Molto  agitato.     5.      D6. 
Pearly  Wave  Waltz.     2.     D.  Hatch. 

Books. 

Panseeon's  A,  B,  C,  cf  Mcsic.     Abridged. 

Boards,  1 
In  preparing  this  edition,  certain  additions  and  ex- 
planations have  been  made  which  may  illustrate  the 
original  lessons ;  and  it  is  offered  to  the  profession  in 
the  United  States  as  a  work  of  peculiar  value  in  con- 
ducting primary  instructions  in  Vocal  Mu-ic.  A 
choice  selection  of  Solfeggi  by  Concoue  has  been  aid- 
ed. 
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Abbreviations. — Decree?  of  difficulty  are  marked   from  1  to 
7.    The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,    &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note     I  on  I 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  ttalT. 


Mosic  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounce?,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  suppiie.s.  Boots  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Intellectual  Inaucnce  of  Music. 

(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  ) 
BY    .1.    S.    DWIGIIT. 

'U  hatever  doubl  exists  concerning  the  intellec- 
tual influence  of  music  is  chiefly  due  either  to  its 
alleged  vagueness  in  comparison  with  speech,  or 
In  its  emotional  and  sensuous  qualities,  so  seem- 
ingly opposed  to  lli!'  calm  temper  and  "pale  hue" 
of  thought. 

What  does  it  mean?  (Sonale  qiu  veux-tu  ') 
is    asked    after    a    fine    sonata,   symphony,    or 

song  without  words,  comi ily  b)       .  ■  who 

has  not  enjoyed  it,  and  who  is  not  musical.  It 
would  be  hard  to  tell  him,  and  the  interpreta- 
tions of  a  dozen  really  sincere  enthusiast  .stirred 
by  it  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  fed  as 
•with  heavenly  manna,  would  be  widely  apart. 
'I'lif  truth  is,  the  meaning  of  music  lies  hidden  in 
those  deep,  mysterious  springs  of  every  day  ex- 
perience, which  it  were  as  vain  to  ignore  as  if  is 
impossible  to  render  into  words.  Mu  ic  is  finer 
than  speech,  and  makes  its  appeal  to  a  deeper 
somewhat  in  us  underlying  all  thoughts  of  the 
understanding.  Music  expresses  thai  p  irl  of  our 
best  ami  inmost  consciousness,  which  needs  i  in  h 
sympathetic,  fluid,  one  mighl  almo  t  saj  i  le 
language  as  its  tones  alone  afford.  For  it  In  gins 
where  speech  leaves  ofl  ;  through  ii  the  inmost 
spiril  all  thai  is  inexpressible  and  yel  of  mosl 
account  in  us  can  give  sign  of  itself,  Hence  the 
loftiest  poetry,  the  most  inspired  and  subtle 
charm  of  conversation,  in  short,  that  ma 
something  which  distinguishes  the  utterances  "1 
genius  in  its  high  hour,  in  whatsoever  form,  is 
analogous  to  music  and  sets  the  fine  chords  vi- 
brating in  somewhal  tin'  same  way.  Tin'  hi 
rangts  of  Coleridge's  conversation  are  described 
by  Ins  nephew,  in  tip'  Preface  ti i  the  '  Table- 
Talk,"  in  terms  which  one  mighl  use  who  had 
been  sitting  under  the  spell  of  Mendelssohn  or 
Chopin:  "I  have  seen  him  al  inns  when  you 
could  nut  incarnate  him,-  when  '  Ii  '.  aside 
your  petty  questions  or   doubts,   and    burst  with 

some  impatience  through  the  obstacles  of  i n  i 

conversation.     Thru,  escaped  from    the  flesh,  he 
would  soar  upwards  into   an    atmosphere    almost 

i 'are  to  breathe,  but  which  seemed  propei  to 

1dm,  and  there  he  would  float  at  case.  Like 
enough,  what  Coleridge  then  said  his  subtl 
tener  would  not  understand  as  a  man  understands 
a  newspaper;  bul  upon  such  a  listener  there 
would  steal  an  influence,  and  an  impression,  and 
a  sympathy  ;  there  would  be  a  gradual  attemper- 
ing of  Ins  body  and  spirit,  till  his  total  being  vi- 
brated with  one  pulse  alone,  and  thought  bei  ame 
merged  in  contemplation  : — ■ 

"And  60,  his  senses  gradually  wr  ipt 
In  .i  half-sleep,  he'd  dream  ol  bel ter  worl  Is, 
Ana  dreaming  hear  thee  still,  0  singing  lark, 
That  sangest,  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds  '  ' 

Did  you  never  step  within  the  portal  of  a  vast 
and  crowded  church  in  the  hour  of  prayer?  In 
vain  you  sought  to  catch  the  syllables  of  the  far- 
off,  pale,  spiritual-looking  man.  What  if  you 
could  not  hear  them  ?  You  heard  him  :  his  tones, 
his  spirit,  took  poss  ission  of  your  spirit,  till,  los- 
ing thought  of  self,  it  went  up  with  the  rest.  Of 
thai  sort  is  the  eloquence,  the  influence  of  music. 
Nothing  does  more  for  culture  than  the  pei 
presence,  the  magnetic  sphere  as  it  were  which 
one  in  whom  the  spirit  and  result  of  higher  cul- 
ture are  embodied  bears  about    with    him.     The 

pre  ence  ol  good  music  is  the  presence  of  a  g 1 

spirit.  Tin'  presence  of  deep  ami  earnest  music 
■ntiallv  tin1  presence  n!  i'ii'  deep  ami  earn- 
est s|iiiit  who  composed  it.— a  presence  felt  more 
surely  than  his  words  or  looks  could  1"-.  There 
is  frivolous,  idle  music,  ami  there  is  pedantic  ma 
sic.     There  is  ah"  music,  more    than   one   mind 


may  compass,  which  is  altogether  tin'  outpouring 
ol'  tin;  hopes,  the  ;>ra\  ers,  the  faith,  the  ven     \ 
'in  n'l  like  It  mdel.  Bach,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven. 
It  is  good  tn  have  them  with  us :  ami  in  m>  way 
could  we  have  Ihem  s,,  near  as  in  their    un 
h  '  monies,  not  so  evanescent  bu!  lh  it  generation 
after  generation  can  recall  them,    all     i    ■ 
new  as  it'  t hev    never   had    been    heard    I 
Music  i    an  n  of  character, 

the  spirit,  the  meaning  ofthe  in  in   thai  m  ak 
His   words    can    only    t'-ll    the    mean 
thoughts;  his  actions  the  meaning  of  his  pi 

pur] ;  h      n  the   i 

Through  "in'  symphony  you  gel  a  cle 

into  a  1  ''■','  .    a    than    through  any 

life  "I  him  thai  could  1"-  written.     Nol  mti 

quainl  in n  you  have  with    Bach    in-    M  iz  irl 

through  1         i] 

si"  an  I  can  re  id  that,  n  the 

lines 

Music  ha<  an  mm  i  influ  rn  earli 

est  childho  (lin  nco    is   fell        Hie  very 

infant  is  afTected  by  it  ;  we  i  ire  n  il  that    ha  un- 
derstand rn'  even  seem   to  h      I  Vr.d 
each  com]  o                         i  ]      uliar    atmo  | 
as  much  si  as  the                                the   woods  oi 

fields      Tin-  sen  il  the  tor,  the 

,ns,  tin-  habitual  i  on- 

uess  of  tin'  rial  I,  will  I  by  it,  ami 

all  hi-  after-life  be  redolent  of  il       B 
Mozarf  may  be  intro  luced 

teniusover  hi: 
teachei    rati  begin  to  reach  him.  or  an)  tin 

'.a'!   Ii".'!  i      ' 

cons  i  nis  mind. 

All  very  well,  but  look  al 

ami    pei    a:        Were    \  'at'   m  i 
■ 
tlm  musiciai  town,    di  itinguishc  1    a-  a 

class  i  tuality  '.'      Mm-, 

great  tone-mastci        .  em  to  bo  pei 

no  culture  '     1 1  iw  little 

tual.  m  irah  social  tO]        !      Mow    inn  iCi  nl    of  all 
.  knowledge,  and  '■ 
o  n  !      \  m  1 

Yr:  we  '  I   you 

know  tlm  persons 

a  mighi  be  forced  to  own   thai    mere  music 
may  i  erve  as  a  virl  u  d  equivali  :.' 
tin  o,     holding  in  itself  much  oth 
liiti.ui  as  it  were.     For  the:  i  m    to    ha\  e 

the  i     ■     ti  nf  ii  all.     You  v.  :il  n  iti il  imes  in 

mplest  remai k  of one    ut    il. 

■  n  I   in   har- 

monii  ?,  bul      norant  of  1  and  I   to 

enlth  al     I  . — nay,  in  a  mei  e    mile  i  r 

inn  nf  the  ii  ''  i  f  lea  •    l  iti', — 

how  righl  in  t'.''  heart  ami  centre    of    a    thought 
their  quick  instinct,  intuition,  stri  h    ■•■■    they 

see  the  <     '.  of  tin'  matter   in    anti  tipation    of  tin' 
hint.     For,  somehow,  in    fine   music    they    I  n  ■ 

1 n    baptized    into   the    -■  the    highi  st 

thought,  without  the  tedious  intervention    of  the 

"   t    and  the    s)  llogism.     The    mu      il      ail    is 
gifted  with  a  rare  divining  power.     If  the  b 
1'  i  h.  Bei  th  '.'ti,  Chopin,  has  passed    in'" 
ami  there  1  ecome  assimilated  with  his  inmi 
and  individuality,  what  culture  ''an  he    lack  that 
would  seem  rich  enough  to  covet  in  exchange  for  ; 
this '     Ami  all  the  more  by  virtue  of  this  one  un- 
speakable possession  (whether  ha    possi — s  or  is 
I  '-'I),  will  he  1"'  sensitively  open,  heart  ami 

mind,  to  evei  if  truth  and  beauty  in  nature, 

in  poetry  and  ail.  in  history,  philosophy,    or    sei- 

Preoccupied  with  "ma   as    evei  y    ean 
person  musl  :  his  way  with    something,  does 

he  renounce  his  birthright  to  the  n 

But  let  ns  not  ad n lit  too  much,  since  other  cul- 
ture is  mit  hard  to  find  in  men  who  live  for  the 
most  part  in  music. 


During;  tin'"'  last  years,  it'  ma  before,  the  read 

itiLr  world  has  had  occasion  to  1 mu  '  acquainted 

with  a  goodh  number  of  musicians  who  also  were 

•_• 1  writers  and   good    talkers.     Nol    a    few    ol 

them  have  written    books,    ami   successful    ones, 
;!       "i     imeoft.hem  may  never    have    intended 
it.     Mendelssohn's  lettei  i,  sought  in  all  the  circu- 
lating libraries,  though  written  to  familiar  friends, 
ml   tlm    slightest    literary    purpose,    show  a 
literary  faculty,  a  cleverness  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation, a  quick  and  fine  appreciation    of  what 
.  quite  as  remarkable  perhaps  as  the  Note- 
"i    II  iwthot  ii ■'.     Schumann    wrote  only 
ah" at  music,  bul  wrote  like  a  man  of  culture  ami 
ker,  fresh,  original,  ami  rich  in  illustration. 

Tim  letters  of  some    eai  lier    greal    com] 

1 1  a  dn.  Mozart,  Beethoi  en,     •■■  hich    have   been 
dragge  I  to  ligl  !  the  craving  for 

wh  it. ■■.  :  p  :rs  aril  relic  ran   be   found  of 

men    so   perfectly    revealed    in    their   ere  i 

;h  nol  to  be   ia  Igcd  al  all    as    literature,  do 
certaii  ly  afford  giimpses  hero  ami  there  into  m    t 
inten    tin"    character  ami    intellectual    trails  of 
■  outmatched  in  other  spheres.     The 
flitter  I  lin  !.  knew  how  to  explain  the    tcsthetic 
!  ,v  ;,t  the  found  ition  of  his  clas- 
sic o]  le  ir  logic    and  such  fortu- 
nate expression  a  required  :  and  Rich- 
ard \\  a  rner,  who   ■     dd  I  tin  push    those    princi- 
i     ■;.   |    ,...  "i  now  far  readier  an  : 
versial  pamphleteer  and   critic   than  he 
Ic      for  '  Lohengrin,"   the   "Meistersinger,"   or 

t! "  .',',,       \\  Bber,    e^  in    if  he 

had  n  il  composed  "Def  Frcy   thiitz,"  "<  >beron," 
I.  irj  antlie,"  would  h  ive    won    a   name  by 
1             '               mantic     and     fantastic    writings, 
led  rugilive.     Mora  lately, 
i  i     .  aaml     Killer,    [lector    Berlioz,   and    Liszt 
have  written    frequently  and   well,    each    with  a 
iting  individuality,  all  in  a  geni  il  vein,  full 
of  enthu  i  i  m  m  1  of  !  •   ■'.     imie,  and  with  fine  dis- 
crimination, showing  abundant  e\  i  le'nce  ol  minds 
tored  with  general    knowledge,   on    rimy 
.  ng  genuine  sympathy  aswell  as  per- 
il tquaintance    with    [ ts,    artists,    men  of 

At    and    genius   in    all   spheres.     A    more 
,   appreciative  tribute 

■  I  :  the  country  of  a  brother  artisl 
han  1        '    noble  monograph    on    Chopin    were 

find  in   any  litei  iture        Even   the    gay, 
mercurial,  com   ■    il  E  issini,  if  he  wrote  no  hooks, 

■  ."t"  1  univei  all)  for  his  fine  wil  and  obser- 

.•  did  he,  as   Hiller    reports   him  daily 
■:.    lack    higher   powers  of  thoughtful 

tonversation.     Son f  the  recent  German  mu- 

'  have  written  on  the    principles  and 
mi  thi  1  "i  tin  ir  .at.  have  shown  themselves  well 

:  in  modern  metaphysical  ideas  and  syst< 
for  instance,  Marx  and  Hauptmann.  Joachim, 
the  great  violinist,  asked  all  manner  of  questions, 
with  mosl  eager  interest,  aboul  our  Emerson,  and 
h  m  id  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  works; 
it  was  the  genuine  response  of  one  free,  large, 
fearless,  truthful  mind  to  another. 

An  1  so  we  mi  A>  go  on  with  instances,  if  there 
were  need  of  more  to  prove  that  the  musii  al  pas- 
sion, musical  genius,  '  i  n,"  is  not  a  kind 
of  preternatural  secretion  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties into  one  unduly  developed  organ    al    tl -.- 

pense  of  all  the  rest,  and  thai  a  man.  however 
much  absorbed  in  music,  need  not  be  a  moral 
weakling  or  a  fool,  a  poor  "Blind  Tom"  in  kind, 
if  not  degree.  It  were  a  pretty  problem  for  the 
idle  hotms  ofanv  of  these  doubters,  -who  talk  so 
pityingl)  ofintellectual  and  moral  weakness  as  the 
price  of  musical  indulgence,  -to  contemplate  the 
.  i n  Blind  Tom.  and  say.  Sebas- 
tian Bach !  Bach  and  Handel  both,  in  their 
way.  too,  were  totally  absorbed  in  music,— mere 
-  far   as    we  can    know,  their   whole 
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gigantic  force  of  heart  and  mind  and  w  11  spend- 
ing itself  in  thai  direction, — only  lo  some  pur- 
pose! Greater  musicians,  greater  men,  than 
these  who,  in  this  more  self  con  cious  age,  write 
books  as  well  as  symphonies,  (hey  have  lefl  no 
oilier  sign  but  their  great  music.  No  one  will 
doubt  the  greatness  or  the  soundness  of  such  in- 
tellects. Beethoven  and  Mozarl  must  be  joined 
with  them,  giant  intelligences  likewise,  whose 
whole  vitality  was  spent  in  music,  and  without 
conscious  literary  sift,  though  much  be  found  no 
interesting  in  the  letters  which  they  would  have 
burned  could  they  have  known  the  curiosity  and 
love  of  publication  of  the  age  to  come  after  them. 
f  Let  us  be  thankful  that  they  did  not  know  it.) 
There  have  been  giants  in  our  own  days, — Men- 
delssohn at  least,  and  Scl lann  ;  but.  the  giants 

ol  those  days  were  greater,  and  they  wrote  not 
books;  they  were  all  inusie.  Does  this  prove 
against  us?  On  the  contrary  it  proves  that  mu- 
sic of  itself  is  sphere  enough  for  the  completcst 
exercise  of  such  sublime  intelligences,  nay,  such 
grand  types  of  character,  as  only  find  their  peers 
in  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Raphael, Michel- 
Angelo,  or  Milton.  There  is  idle  lotus-eating, 
sickly  sentimental  vanity,  shallow  d'deUantelsm 
enough  in  music  as  in  other  arts  and  literature  ; 
no  less,  no  more;  and  it  is  even  found  in  much 
which  tries  to  fancy  itself  religion,  spirituality, 
life  hidden  in  a  better  world.  Dilettanti  is  pre- 
cisely the  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  idle, 
selfish,  weak  indulger  in  all  or  any  of  these 
spheres;  but  to  be  an  artist,  or  even  an  amateur 
(or  faithful  lover),  that  implies  some  earnestness, 
some  bending  of  the  faculties,  with  strength  of 
will,  to  worthy  purpose. 

Music  a  self-indulgent,  pleasurable  weakness, 
do  you  say  V  Makes  a  man  a  listless,  shiftless 
dreamer,  unfit  for  life's  stern  business,  ami  to  be 
counted  a  mere  cipher  by  the  world's  self-elected 
governing  committees?  Enough  to  point  for  an- 
swer to  the.  lives  and  labors  of  the  great  compos- 
ers; to  their  sufferings,  too,  their  willing  martyr- 
dom to  the  ideal  of  their  art  ;  their  whole-souled 
loyalty  to  duty  such  as  in  the  sure  and  strong 
bent  of  their  genius  God  gave  them  to  do.  For 
this  they  could  dispense  with  what  the  mass  of 
men  deem  indispensable.  Think  what  Bach  ac- 
tually did,  and  Handel;  how  Bach,  in  tranquil, 
cheerful,  unambitious  daily  round  of  service,  like 
a  true  priest  who  keeps  the  altar  lire  forever 
burning,  tasked  all  his  strength  and  mighty  ge- 
nius to  the  utmost,  composing  for  each  Sabbath 
in  that  Leipsie  Thomas-Kirche,  and  for  all 
the  festivals  besides,  through  six  long  years,  a 
new  cantata,  comprising  orchestral  symphony, 
chorals,  which  he  alone  has  harmonized  so  per- 
fectly, elaborate  choruses,  and  recitatives  and 
airs  for  single  voices,  each  upon  a  scale  of  mag- 
•  nitude  equal  to  that  of  a  mass,  or  one  of  the  two 
or  three  parts  of  an  oratorio,  and  all  in  the  no- 
blest and  most  learned  style  of  composition, — 
works  to  live  forever,  yet  sung  then  only  once 
and  laid  away  to  bo  explored  and  published  for 
the  first  time  now,  a  century  since  he  lived! 
There  they  lie,  the  manuscript  scores  of  some 
three  hundred  of  them,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  any  one  of  them  a  task  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  any  master  of  our  own  day.  Think  of  the 
seemingly  endless  series  of  huge  volumes  of  his 
works  in  all  forms  which  the  "Bach-Gesellchaft," 
year  by  year,  for  sixteen  years  now,  have  been 
bringing  out,  while  the  heap  of  manuscripts  un- 
edited seems  scarcely  yet  to  be  diminished.  And 
in  all  this  not  a  page  which  a  true  criticism  would 
leave  out  as  being  either  trivial  or  commonplace  ; 
the  whole  of  it  sincere  and  wholesome  music,  the 
heartfelt  expression  of  the  deepest  piety,  and 
moulded  in  the  clear,  though  complex  and  subtile 
forms  peculiar  to  a  loyal  master  mind  that  had 
attained  to  know  and  reverence  the  divine  law 
and  secret  of  all  form. 

Think  of  Handel  creating  all  those  oratorios 
after  thirty  years  of  intense  toil  in  composing, 
rehearsing,  and  bringing  out  Italian  operas  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  each  year  ! — Handel,  a  peo- 
ple's man,  compared  with  Bach,  who  loved  the 
light,  while  Bach  lived  in  the  shade,  and  who 
was  much  more  in  his  element  while  facing  the 
great  world.     Think  of  the  brave  old  giant,  after 


Ic  grew  blind,  conducting  the  performance  of 
Ins  ''Israel"  or  "Messiah"  at  the  organ,  improvis- 
ing such  organ  accompaniment  as  it  is  scarcely 
within  the  skill  of  modern  musicianship  i<>  replace, 
his  huge  wig  vibrating,  they  say,  with  satisfaction 
when  the  whole  went.  In  his  mind  '  <>r  think 
how  Mozarl  consumt  'I  himself  in  musical  creation, 
and  do  il  so  young,  apparently,  only  because  the 
tree  had  borne  all  the  wondtous  fruit  required 
of  it.  because  he  had  fairly  done  the  work,  achiev- 
ed the  mission,  of  the  longest  life  in  five-and- 
thirty  years !  And  Beethoven!  What  shall  we 
say  of  him,  writing  his  greatest  works  after  he 
had  entirely  Inst  the  sense  of  hearing  ?  Was  not 
that  intellectual  labor,  and  of  the  greatest  kind, 
whether  we  judge  it  by  the  spiritual  and  menial 
chemistry  which  organized  the  works  without  the 
aid  of  sense,  in  him,  or  by  their  influence  on  the 
world  ?  Schubert,  Bellini,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
great  workers  all,  died  young  ;  for  real  life  and 
work  of  the  purely  intellectual,  inspired  kind  are 
mil  to  he  measured  by  length  of  years.  And  the 
same  is  true  in  a  great  degree  of  the  Diiminores, 
minor  characters  in  music  ;  this  constancy  of 
mental  application,  this  earnest  concentration  of 
the  higher  faculties,  is  found  in  them  ;  nor  in  com- 
posers only,  but  in  humblest  teachers,  village  or- 
ganists, and  even  amateur  enthusiasts. 

Music  may  run  into  frivolity,  may  be  coupled 
with  immodesty,  and  with  sheer  atheism,  that 
makes  a  jest  of  honesty,  believing  in  no  good,  as 
in  the  opera  bnuffe  of  Offenbach;  but  music  in 
itself  has  no  such  tendency.  If.  can  be  gay,  light- 
hearted,  droll,  and  set  the  soul  free  from  its  mor- 
tal clogs  awhile,  by  exquisite  and  graceful  fan- 
cies, such  as  sparkle  in  Rossini's  comic  operas,  but 
never  did  it  wear  filthy  channels  for  itself.  Hold 
not  the  art  guilty  of  the  base  uses  trade  and  lux- 
ury would  put  it.  to.  Music  for  music's  sake  is 
one  thing,  is  divine;  "sensational"  music  another 
and  of  other  origin  ;  its  spring  is  mercenary,  not 
sincerely  musical. 

There  is  another  prejudice  against  musicians 
on  the  score  of  "eccentricities,"  "exceptional  be- 
havior," "disappointing"  personal  appearance,  etc. 
Such  hopeless  "impracticables" !  Beethoven's 
"moroseness,"  his  absent-mindedness  (forgetting 
to  order  his  dinner  while  he  sat  in  the  restaurant 
for  hours)  ;  Handel's  "huge  appetite,"  for  truly 
the  giant  had  two  attributes  of  Homer's  heroes  in 
a  high  degree,  capacity  for  anger  and  lor  eating 
(as  it  were,  whole  hecatombs)  !  absence  of  mind 
in  Schumann  loo,  and  in  Franz  Schubert,  alter- 
nating in  the  latter  with  a  wild  Bohemian  con- 
viviality, the  great  work  going  on  within  him 
somehow  all  the.  while;  Chopin's  morbid  and  un- 
reasonable sensitiveness;  and  many  more  such 
contradictions  might  be  named;  yet  really  not 
more,  we  fancy,  than  among  famous  painters, 
sculptors,  poets,  psychologists,  and  men  of  science, 
men  of  business,  and  even  some  whom  the  pious 
world  has  sainted.  But  -music  presupposes  a  har- 
monic, truer  sort  of  life  than  society  has  realized 
as  yet ;  and  so  for  answer  we  may  say:  These 
great  musicians  lived  too  early  ;  they  were  proph- 
ets in  their  way;  in  actual  outward  life  but  ill  at 
home  in  a  world  not  ready  for  them, — a  world  so 
selfish  and  antagonistic.  Their  souls  were  strung 
up  to  heaven's  concert  pitch  ;  it  was  the  age,  the 
world  around  them,  that  was  false  and  gave  out 
an  uncertain  and  bewildering  sound. 

Schubert,  they  say,  haunted  the  wine-shop  ; 
sought  seclusion,  sought  escape  from  bores  (whom, 
chiefly  of  all  mortal  ills,  he  dreaded),  in  what 
seemed  dull  and  sensual  leisure.  There  he  would 
find  free  play  of  thought  and  room  for  shaping 
fancy.  There,  as  we  said,  the  work  went  on 
within,  the  new  song  sang  itself,  the  symphony 
was  growing  into  form.  He  was  convivial  and 
fond  of  friends,  recklessly  generous,  "felt  himself 
a  Croesus  when  he  had  sold  a  song  or  two."  And 
when  the  generous  liquor  loosed  his  tongue,  with 
what  fearless  frankness,  what  subtile,  withering 
satire,  he  would  tell  pretenders  to  the  name  of 
artist  what  he  thought  of  them  !  Then  again  he 
could  sit,  dumb  and  vacant  to  appearance,  quies- 
cent, passive  as  an  oyster.  But  was  there  not  a 
pearl  in  that  oyster?  What  if  the  pearl  should 
chance  to  be  the  glorious  great  Symphony  in  C, 
that  of  the  "heavenly  length,"  as   Schumann  said 


of  it,  which  here  in  our  own  city  has  held  thou- 
sands of  listeners  in  rapt,  exalted  mood   so   often 

in     the     Music     Hall  !      What    if    it     were    full    of 

pearls!  How  many,  as  it  now  appears,  of  pur- 
est lustre,  did  he,  careless  of  fame  or  publishers, 
leave  hid  away  in  corners,  now  first  brought  to 
light  !     Which  is  lie-  real  Schubert,  theoysteror 

the    pearl  ? 

Perhaps,  considering  all  thai  the-.,  men  have 
done,  ami  what  they  are  lo  us  and  will  be  lo 
in  inland  for  ages,  the  all-sufficient  simple  excuse 
for  the  contradiction  is:  it  proves  them  7iumcm,and 
so  makes  them  doubly  ours. 

We  hive  been  speaking  of  composers,  real 
composers,  great  ones.  If  the  brain-work  they 
did  was  so  vast  in  quantity,  so  intense  in  energy, 
so  sublime  in  quality,  so  far-reaching  in  influence, 
so  historic,  precious  to  the  heart  of  ages,  it  surely 
proves  the  intellectuality  of  the  tone-art  itself, 
the  element  in  which  they  wrought,  and  in  which 
we  too  I'eel  free,  clear,  high  and  happy,  nearer 
heaven,  while  «-e  listen  to  and  love  I  heir  inex- 
haustible creations.  If  it  was  great  to  do  these 
things,  is  it  not  great  to  have  and  us.-  and  love 
them  when  done,  as  long  as  they  will  last  ? — and 
that  would  seem  to  be  forever.  What  it  was 
good  to  give,  is  it  not  good  also  to  receive,  and 
yield  us  to  its  charm,  and  woo  its  influence  ? 
And  if  this  imply  a  certain  passiveness  of  mind, 
abandonment  of  will  on  our  part,  are  we  less 
passive,  are  we  more  intellectual  under  the  spell 
of  poems  or  whatever  kind  of  high  discourse? 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  Musical  Tour  in  Uorth  Germany. 

BY    DR.    WII.LIAIt    SPARK. — No.    3. 

(From  the  Lomloo  Choir.) 

On  leaving  Berlin,  where  I  had  stayed  at  the 
"Hotel  d'Angleterre,"  for  the  last  four  or  five  days, 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  hotels  on  the  Continent, 
at  which  one  can  live,  so  much  belter  are  things  man- 
aged abroad  than  in  England,  in  the  hest  possible 
way,  good  wine  included,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings 
per  diem,  I  proceeded  by  the  evening  mail  at  8.30, 
and  arrived  in  Leipzig  n't  midnight.  "Almost  every 
living  being  in  Leipzig,"  said  a  friend  to  me  in  Ber- 
lin, "is  musical  ;  they  live  on  music,  they  can't  live 
without  it  ;  art  is  their  daily  bread,  is  necessary  to 
their  very  existence,  and,  moreover,  the  art  with  the 
Leipzigers  is  by  no  means  a  money-making  business, 
but  it  is  practised  and  studied,  ami  dreamed  of,  for 
its  own  sake."  Well,  I  thought,  as  I  was  driven 
along  in  a  drosky  from  the  station,  which  is  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  city,  so  fraught  with  historic  im- 
portance and  so  fall  of  art  and  artists,  will  all  my 
friend's  assertions  be  realized  7  Most  interesting  was 
the  drive  through  the  streets  of  this  i  ieturesqne  old 
city,  lighted  up,  but  deserted,  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
the  "Hotel  de  Baviere,"  where  the  host  and  his  at- 
tendants were  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  being  known 
to  my  travelling  companion,  received  us  with  much 
courtesy  :  I  was  soon  made  to  feel  as  much  at  home 
as  I  well  could  at  a  hotel  in  a  foreign  country.  In 
the  morning,  when  I  looked  out  of  the  window  of  my 
comfortable  room  to  take  a  survey  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  seemed  as  it'I  could  stretch  my  hands  across 
to  the  houses  opposite,  so  narrow  are  some  of  the 
streets,  especially  in  the  old  pints  of  the  city. 

My  first  duty  was  to  call  on  my  friend  Capellmeister 
Carl  Reineeke.  while  it  was  stili  early,  lor  1  had  been 
warned  by  mv  host  that  unless  I  went  before  nine 
o'clock  I  should  run  the  risk  of  not  finding  him  at 
home.  I  found  him  at  half-past  eight  busy  giving  a 
pianoforte  lesson,  and  after  the  usual  greetings  we 
made  an  appointment  for  eleven  o'clock.  In  the 
meantime  I  walked  about  the  city  to  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  principal  streets  and  public  buildings. 
What  attracted  my  attention  most  was  the  great 
square  in  which  the  celebrated  for  is  annually  held, 
the  visitors  on  this  occasion  bein^r  generally  upwards 
of  sixty  thousand.  lathe  most  important  streets  1 
noticed  with  great  astonishment  that  almost  every 
third  building  was  occupied  by  a  bookseller  or  music 
publisher.  But  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  ho- 
u  I  io  o -reive  the  Capellmeister,  and  long  to  be  direct- 
ed to  some  of  the  musical  associations  of  Leipzig, 
and  especially  to  those  connected  with  its  former  il- 
lustrious residents,  John  Sebastian  Bach  and  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Like  all  other  German  musicians  who  had  made 
appointments  with  me,  Heir  Jteinecke  kept  his  time 
exact]}*.  After  a  litile  interesting  conversation  re- 
specting his  recent  and  succcssiul  visit  lo  England, 
we  proceeded  to    the   famous    "Conscrvatorium   der 
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Musik,"  the  nursery  of  many  musical  geniuses,  not 
only  German  and  English  (amongst  the  latter  of 
win. in  oni'  of  the  most  eminent  is  Prod  ssoi  Sterndale 
Bennett),  but  of  neat  ly  evei  v  civilized  country.  The 
building  stands  in  a  large  court  yard,  which  is  reach- 
ed 1 1 rough  an  archway ;  it  certainly  has  no  preten 
sions  to  architectural  beauty,  and  when  I  made  an 
observation  about  this,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  defect 
to  one  of  the  Professors,  lie  gave  me  as  Lis  opinion, 
that  he  considered  the  n  anl  of  e>  ti  i  nal  beaut)  ol  no 
consequence  ;  but  what  was  ol  the  greatest  'impor- 
tance, the  adaptation  of  its  interior  to  the  purposes 
required,  and  Us  "fitness  for  work,  work,  work,  mein 
Herr,"  that  was  its  greatest  recommendation.  The 
c  lass  rooms  are  nil  furnished  in  the  simplest  pq 
manner  with  desks,  music-stands,  tabli  s\  few  plain 
chairs,  ami  the  ini  vitable  Breitkopl  and  Hiirtcl  grand 
pianos  ;  no  carpets,  floors  ami  Halls  alike  being  bare 
The  principal  apartment  is  the  concert  ball,  which 
witli  its  peculiai  gallery,  from  which  tin'  occupants 
seem,  a,  it  were,  to  pop  their  heads  from  out  >  I  the 
wall,  will  accommodate  three  hundred  persons.  The 
small  orchestra  possessed  two  grand  pianoforti 
here  the  students  during  term  exhibit  their  talents 
both  in  composition  am]  performance  to  tin  ir  friends 
and  the  public.  During  my  expedition  Herr  Rein- 
eckc  introduced  me  in  Di  Pappcritz,  the  organi  t  ol 
the  great  organ  in  the  (  hurch  ol  S    V   holn  .  n  ho  was 

good  ei »h  to   make   an   appointment  with  mo    foi 

the  following  day,  to  hear  and  play  that  immen  c  in 
strument.  Among  the  students  were  two  fine-look- 
ing negroes  (from  America  I  believe)  and  also  the 
Hev.  F  s.ut -on  Clarke,  Mu-.  Bac  Oxon,  who,  with 
others  from  England,  were  going  through  the  o 

ol  I  ai  a v  ami    other   instruct  ion    imparted    by  ilie 

different  masters  ol  the  Academy. 

1  Hose  [?]  to  the  i  Ion  ;ei  i  atot  ium  is  the  "St  Thomas 
Schule,"  part  "I  which  was  ot  e  of  Scl  ns- 

tian  Bach,  ami  in  tl  bcncntli    it    stni 

statue  Deeply  interested.  1  walk  u 
nl  the  large,  tall,  quaint  old  buildin 
found  myself  gazing  nl  the   statu  :  i  pro- 

found    musii  ian,    the  tiki  r,    the    hardest 

worl  ei  ol    all  the  woi  Id's  mu  ic  tl  heroes      "I.    ti  n," 

I  said  to  my  I'm  ml.  "listen,  the  (  hoi 

of  the  dear  old  i  lantoi '-  im  lets,"  a     I  i 
once  that  splendid  eight  part  u  !  work  in 

t!  minor.      Wi ill  the  greatest  in  mnc    ,  a 
in  strict  time,  In  a  choir  ol    I  »\    and    i 
piece  sung,  but  interrupted  occasionally,  for    1 
hear  evei \  thing   distinctly,    hj  the    remarks   o     ! 
Richter,  wlio  caused  the 

ng  mi  and  again,  until  they  were  di  liverc  1    pei 
"Shade  of  John  Sebastian,"  tin  tij  lit  T,   "I partic- 
ular your  counti  i  m  :n  are,  how  hard   ;' 
wonder  your  nation    ran    appreciate    ai  tl    ei  | 
highest  and  most  subtle  foi  ins   i  t    musici 
tion  "     And  now  lei  me  i  isil  the  well-ki 
of  St.  Thomas,  i  lose  nt  band,  «  here  Ba 
'         i  and  produced  most  of  those  nun  i 

sition.'  ■        '■■!  P 

have  in  ide  Ins  mam'  immortal,   and    pi 

lii  'ln'-t  pinnai  lo  of  excel] 
time  did  not  permit  me  to  set  k  an  em 
( lliui  i  b,   but  the  building  itscll 
In  a  k,  stone,  and  plaster,  with  an    cnoi  m 
pitched  roof  studded    with    garret-looking   windows, 
altogether   not   possessing   that    impressive   i ixl 
which  someiiow  or  other  1  Inn!  ex]  I  isl 

after  leaving  the  Church  n  troop  of  Prussian  infantry 
overtook  us,  and  though  it  was  mid  day  with  a  broil- 
ing July  sun,  they   wei  s  march  it  ■  irkably 
quick  pace.     I  was  informed  that   tb  their 
soldiers  to  every  kind  of  (  itiguc  i  i  par;  of  tin  ir  nun 
tary  system  —  a  system    which   our   own 
and  those  who  made  such  numerous  complaints  about 
a  certain  march  in  our  own  country  a  lew  wei  kf 
would  do  well  to  look  to,     Pro  :ei  ding  with  thi 
a  short  distance,  when  they  halted   at  the  old    castle, 
n  '■  saw  that   three   of  their  numher  inst   nta 
dropped  down  in  a  state  of  insensil  ilitv,  I  at  were  im- 
mediately carried  off  to  the   castle  by    their    fellows. 
The  fine  band  of  nbout    sixty    which    headed   them 
then  struck  up  some  lively  and  inspiriting  rj 
A  fter  visiting  1                rts  and  the  old    ■■■  i 
driving  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  suburbs 
of  the  city,  1  returned  i  i  my  hotel  to   mal 
lams  for  beat  ing  tl                    .     i   opera  bou;  e 
noble  building,  standing  in  the  immense  square,  op- 
posite to  the  museum      I  was  told  that  1  should  hear 
"something  ami  classical,  neither  Gluck,  Mozart,  or 
Beethoven;  certainly     nol     Bach,    but    Offenbach  I" 
The  opera    proved  to  be  La    I <    ■     /A  <    ■       Tin 
•      stra    t  forty  selected  players  did  more  than  justice 
to  the  spai  kling  and  bi  illiant  tunes  of  the  lively  mod- 
ern French   composer;  indeed,   the   accompaniment 
to  all  the  songs  was  throughout  delicate  and  an 
the  principal  singers  were,  however,  scarcely  equally 
fail   Hi  !i  lie   especially,  indulging  in  an 


extravagant  amount  of  trcmolandn  on  nearly  every 
note  she  produced.  To  me  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  affair  was  the  engrossing  attention  pan]  to  every 
detail  of  the  performance  by  the  crowded  audi  i 
they  seemed  to  know  ever)  point  ol  the  opera,  and 
would  evidenth  have  made  the  performers  n.vareol 
their  knowledge,  had  they  been  guilty  ol  ai  ; 
of  on. i  -am  or  i  ommission.  AI  ei  thi  secon  I  ant  1 
repaired  to  my  appointment  at  the  house  of  Herr 
Reinei  ke,  with  whom,  ami  another  musicul  friend,  .1 
spent  a  most  delightful  evi 

Here,  again,  music  was  all  in  all  ;  for    four    hours 
we  were  entirely  absorbed  in  it     Hi  iw  one 

i,  til   n  another  ;   now  a  duet,  and    then    an    im 
provi  ation;   now  a  new  original  work,  then    an   rx 

me  m    cities  by  other  cornposei 
a  discussion  on  if ■■    tal  I  ugland,  then 

the  government  support  of  mu  ic    in  Germany  :  now 

ad  oi  '        And 

forts  were  not  ne 

but  mu  ic,  music  is  still    tl  c  ;    en  out     ci  tl  versa' 

tion.  I  ol   the  meal    the    mar 

grant  weed  with  its  nccompanimi   it  i  f  Rhine 

pro  I I,  ami  again  we  tall,  of  music  an  1  musicians. 

"Ami  now  ,"    aid  mj  hosl 

show  vim  the   most    valuable    boi  k    in  my    librai 

He  t  out    firm   amongst    the    toini 

■ 

b  M  S S .   com] 
by  Bach,  Hnj  dn,  Mozai  t,  i  a.    Hummel,  ami 

■i  ■  riiis  was  i 

most  interesting  and  val  I   had  ev  ■ 

On  i      pages  one   could    note    In  iw    the   tl 
these     rent  mu 

n  down,      Bcc-thovci 

i  passage  ol 

[ ace  to  :  ol 

ition.  the  pei 

master  i 
' 
neatly  copied  ;    Inn  few  corre  lions  1 
■ '  t     /  ■■       ' 

l  H  rritii  ho  perfeel  neat 

ami   ac    11 

"Yet  01  friend, 

Here  i s    n 
whir';  [  have  Is    ami 

■ 
[n  thci 

'i    . 

Berlioz.  David,  M 

\  ■ 

I  Jul:  In  I  had  spent  ii  ■  v.  ami 

|  nun  ii 
i'oi  ksl 
At  ten  o'cl  I 

I 
t.  Dr.  Pa | 
ument  i 

mi  or  rans  ol  i  lei ! md  ha  nuals    ami 

; 
■ 

of  Dr.  P 
in.  I   had    tl 
pli  ying  ur,     id  ma  earers 

I'm  ther  a<  painted  with  Eng      i  mu 

to   be   rat!  er    limited      N   I 
[foil 
so         I  tl  n    ■ 

ativch  easy      I  much  ion.  tied  that  [had 

n t  on  t h e  pre vi ous  Su  i 
organ  concert.  ' ; 

from  1  lalle,  played    Bai  '    -     I  'ail       =o    well 

wn  _ 

madi    louhh  by  the  present 

guished  Abbe  Liszt,  who  in  addition    to    !ii-    numer- 
ous other  accomplishments  po  -  sses  a  I"1'.,  a, 
organ  « ritcr  ami    tin.  r,   ol    no   mean   order.     My 
next  letter  will  coi  am!    n  de- 

an  nt 
/ 


Dr.  Callcott's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  the  popular  coi  glees   Di     I 

the  last  eighty  years  li  is  stoc  !  in  his  proper  niche  in 
lisli  harmonist!        To    canvass  1   - 
merits  in  tins  I.  gan]  won  [n   all 

he  did  to  perfect  "the  glee"-  of  c  imposi- 

tion peculiar  to  tins  country— he  manifest   i  »u 
ten  natural  fecundity,  such  vig  il  an  I   originality,  ami 
-  iral  feli  'a  of  --I  Ir,  as  to  astonish   la 
■  ■    irai  ies  and  overwhelm  all  nrals       I 
in  hi-  first  a"   a  ■  t  for  the  ]  "i  gained  all 

liar'"  prizes  the  next  yi  ar,  an  1  the  yeai   after  -■■ 
no  less  than  a  hundred — a  dose  which    had   the  i 
■  ing  rise  to  the  rule  I     t  foi    t\"   futun 


candidate  should  limit  lii.  Industry  to  three  speci- 
mens of  each  description  of  composition  The  year 
following  Calcott  complied  with  the  new  rule,  am! 
carried  off  all  the  four  prizes — a  circumstance  then 
;.  .■  history  ot  the   <  an  h    <  Hub,   ami 

never  sim  e  equalled. 

Ui    Calcott,  a-  i    well    known,   wis    a    prodigious 
worker.     H  ted  '    ,,,  ii„.  end  of  creating 

a  Grammar  of  Music,  a  Theory,  a  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  I'm,!,-  .,..  and  Composers,  and  a  i  lenei  nl 
Encyclopedia  of  Musical  Science  and  Practice.  He 
occupied  ten  years  in  pei  fe  una  ir  i  plans  foi'  these 
linn  woif,,,  ami  ha  !  'in  r  decade  in  hea 

up  am!  absti  Is,  when    Ins    nervou 

ition      ive  way,  and  lie  became  incapable  of  all 

professional  exertion,     lb'  had  worked  unremittingly 

for  upwards  of  twenty  years   amid   the   literature   ol 

1.  •',  throu    I   tl"'  pages  ol    tin'    unimpnssioned 

■    i  annuated,  the  e  ■  ay  >  of  tc  n  liet  -  ami  tlic 

Is  of  teaching,  and  what  he    'I'd    during   these 

twenty  years  bis  sixty  volumes  of  manuscript  writing 

M  useum  reveal  to  the  scholar  ami 

the   mu  --n.n.     When    looking    over   tins 

if  unbroken  intelli  ■  ity    no   one 

■   ■    reason    il  d  .   thai    tlm    sui 

ing  oi  power  m   knowlc  "J"  should 

have  passed   into    a    |  ci  inancnl   wintry    gloom  ;  ami 

that  a  ■        liould  have  he  -a  withdrawn  to  dwell 

:  :         I!  i'l     lie    I 

lion  of  music,   re 

■.  ,•  and  the  nal  i  stand  a"  in  walking 

the  big  of  I        imn  ;i  isiti  in,    •■■    i-    more 

than  probable  he  might    have   avoided    tlm   calamity 

that  led  i  ired   from    In-    bcloi  i  d 

: 

vhicli  i t  wou I  '.'tin 

■ 

■  ■,'.  ,i-  born  in    I' 
I  there,  Mi  When    barely 

anil  it 
tiled  he  v  an  am!    surgeon. 

il   him  that 

a,.  Ium  'lom  all  associations 

need    if"    ■ tudy  ol 

musi  ion.     II"  be- 

1  :,!,   of   [sleworth, 

,   md   Hi-    B 

on  .a  1 1,    Pepnsch,  the 

Berlin       Pepu  ch   had 

I  in,    married   a 

til    1    spent  a  long 

' 

b  "Us  on 
the  an  ng  the  best  genius- 

the  study  "I 

■  -       "I  ami 

in.,-        a  i  '  in  composition       II"  pro- 

"    old    tones,  the 

i  .  Ies ;  and  such    i\  i      bis   ze  .1 

that  I  I   in    the   pro! 

-  t  ivor  "t"  la-  beloved  stn  I  v.     Kelw  i> .  K de, 

owe    their 

■  .,    die    learnii  a    of   Pepnsch  ; 

nt,  Overcnd,  Bovce   a'  I  Wi  rgan    spent  their 

ilts  of  their   im 

.,.   ,,;'  tin'   relations  of 

sound  with  the  more  ge  tainly  more  dura- 

I    

pul  |i    i,.,,   '.  in  ,,.   ■  ■    "-'I    pleasing    composi- 

"  ,,„    such    studies,  and 
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his  reading  and  his  determination  to  gain  mastery 
over  every  branch  of  the  science.  Greek,  Latin,  Sy- 
riac,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  geometry, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  high   forms   in   arithmetic, — 

whatever  seemed  to  him  1 ossary   to  know   in   the 

pursuit  (il  his  kIii.Iv  In'  would  know  ;  and  how  it,  was 
all  done  whilst,  pursuing  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a 
music-master  seems  a  perfect  marvel.  The  number 
of  works  he  translated  is  most  extraordinary,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  help  in  thoshnpeof  critical  lexicons 
and  well  arranged  scientific  dictionaries  was  not  ordi- 
narily within  reach,  if  indeed  to  he  obtained  nt  all. 
Nor  should  be  forgotten  the  labor  and  great  expense 
of  accumulating  his  comprehensive  and  exhausting 
library  :  the  time  it  must  have  taken,  the  sums  of 
money  required,  the  necessary  learning  to  guide  in 
its  selection.  The  works  of  the  older  theorists,  .such 
as  Gaffurius,  Zarlino,  Doni,  Prinz.  Mattheson,  Ra- 
me.au,  Tartini,  Marpurg,  and  Martini,  it  is  plain  he 
had  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  no  work  by  any  one  of 
his  owii  countrymen  escaped  his  observation  and 
analysis.  Thero  i.s  a  careful  and  shrewd  analysis  of 
the  live  volumes  of  Hawkin's  History  of  Music,  and 
an  equally  well  done  one  of  Burney.  Ho  not  only 
condenses  Gafor,  but  gives  a  lively  and  brilliant  ac- 
count of  his  life.  So  also  with  Fotinnus,  the  earliest 
author  proving  the  consonance  of  the  third  and  sixth, 
and  also  Froschius,  the  able  reviver  of  the  system  of 
Pythagoras,  a  system  which  to  this  day  has  its  advo- 
cates with  some  of  the  most  modern  French  theorists. 
Then  there  is  the  notice  on  that  strange  work  by 
Claude  Sebastianus,  "Bellmn  Musicale,"  a  summary 
of  the  contention  between  the  now  called  homophone 
of  the  second  of  the  major  key  and  the  fourth  of  its 
relative  minor.  Amid  all  this  wealth  of  learning 
stands  conspicuous  Dr.  Callcott's  great  honesty  :  it, 
is  at  once  apparent  whether  he  knows  a  rare  book  by 
personal  inspection  or  is  merely  quoting  from  record 
or  hearsay.  Over  the  "Syntagma  Musicnm"  of  Mi- 
chael Prtetorius  he  laments  he  has  never  been  able  to 
gain  a  sight  of  it,  nor  even  of  the  "Pleiades  Musicre" 
of  Baryphorius,  who  it  is  said  in  this  no  less  rare 
work  gives  an  account  of  the  "Syntagma."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  although  copies  of 
other  works  by  Prcetorius  have  occasionally  turned 
up  since  Dr.  Caleott's  time,  no  copy  of  the  "Syntag- 
ma" has  ever  been  seen.  Then  there  are  bis  essays 
on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Musical  Theory,  the  Inven- 
tion of  Counterpoint,  Musical  Literature,  Progress  of 
Vocal  Harmony,  Improvements  in  the  Organ,  and 
his  Lectures  written  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch 
as  lecturer  at  the  public  Institutions  in  the  metropo- 
lis. And  these  Essays  and  Lectures  are  not  the 
things  of  the  present  day  ;  a  few  platitudes  stringing 
together  some  popular  glees,  anthems,  and  songs, 
but  massive,  solid,  and  masterly  summaries,  convey- 
ing an  extraordinary  gathering  together  of  learning, 
written  plainly,  clearly,  unostentatiously,  and  with 
the.  kindest  and  most  genial  spirit — bestowing  com- 
mendation wherever  deserved,  and  pointing  out  all 
that  is  valuable  for  subsequent  thought  and  consider- 
ation. 

Callcott  was  one  of  the  leaders — one  of  the  torch- 
bearers  of  musical  science  in  this  country,  and  has 
made  his  name  famous  among  the  deservedly  great 
musicians  of  all  countries.  We  look  over  these  me- 
mentos of  his  untiring  and  indomitable  industry  with 
a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  veneration  :  und  who  is 
there  who  does  not  mourn  over  these  pledges  for  a 
great  national  result?  There  is  no  want  of  arrange- 
ment, yet  to  ordinary  readers  they  present  a  chaos 
indicative  of  the  mind  that  was  severed  from  them  — 
threads  of  thought  broken — the  web  left  imperfect 
forever. — Orchestra. 


Nebuchadnezzar's  Band. 

THE      MUSIC      THEY      1'  I.  A  T  F.  D  . 

What  sort  of  music  was  played  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's band  ? 

First,  if  we  find  an  instrument  of  music  which  will 
only  give  forth  a  certain  series  of  notes,  we  are  toler- 
ably safe,  in  assuming  that  it  did  only  play  such  a 
tune  as  those  notes  would  make.  And,  to  go  a  step 
further,  if  we  find  an  instrument  on  which  those 
notes  could  only  be  played  in  such  an  order,  we 
have  the  identical  tune.  And  if  we  find  an  ancient 
Pandean  pipe  or  syrinx,  we  can  tell  what  kind  of  air 
might  have  been  played  on  it;  ami  sometimes,  when 
the  pipes  are  so  arranged,  the  very  an*  itself. 

Secondly,  if  we  recognize  among  the  music  of  our 
own  day  a  class  of  compositions  v.  hich  require  the  use 
of  certain  notes  and  intervals  only, and  if,  morcover,we 
discover  that  in  the  Assyrian  instruments  only  these 
notes  and  intervals  occur,  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  we  can  approximate  to  the  character  of  the  mu- 
sic which  was  played  by  them. 

Again,  if  we  see  representations  in  Assyrian  sculp- 
ture of  a  number  of  musicians  playing  together,  and 
have  already    identified    their  instruments,  and    the 


power  of  each,  we  can  tell  pretty  nearly  the  amount 
of  noise,  and  the  kind  of  noise,  which  was  made  by 
them. 

Lastly,  when  we  see  in  some  sculptures  an  army 
or  a  religious  procession,  or  a  dance,  keeping  time  to 
the  music,  we.  can  approximate  to  the  pace  at  which 
these  musicians  played. 

So  when  we  have  the  instruments  we  can  tell  the 
rang.:  ol  each  of  them  by  actual  experiment  ;  we 
know  the  series  of  noies  and  the  intervals  found  on 
each  ;  we  are  acquainted  with  a  style  of  music  in  out- 
own  day  which  might  be  played  on  similar  instru- 
ments ;  wo  have  the  bas-reliefs  and  pictures  neces- 
sary for  determining  which  set  of  musicians  formed  a 
band  ;  and  we  arc  aide  to  distinguish  between  the 
kind  of  composition  in  use  at  a  march,  a  dance,  or  a 
religious  ceremony. 

The  octave  is  universal  in  Europe  in  modern 
times,  but  it  seems  that  among  the  Greeks,  and  among 
the  Eastern  nations  from  whom  they  adopted  their 
music,  a  different  division  was  obtained.  On  the 
Assyrian  musical  instruments,  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  sound  every  note  of  an  octave.  Certain  notes  were 
habitually  omitted — they  were  the  fourth  note  of  our 
octave  and  the  seventh.  David's  ten-stringed  harp 
or  lute  contained  two  octaves  of  this  kind,  and  some 
of  the  Assyrian  harps  had  twenty-six  strings — that  is, 
five  pentatonie  octaves,  and  one  note  or  "key-note" 
over.  But  an  objector  will  say,  "How  ugly  such  mu- 
sic must  be  I"  Quite  the  contrary — it  is  the  sweet- 
est of  all.  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  is  a  penta- 
tonie air ;  so  is  "The  Lass  o'  Gowric,"  and  the  proof 
of  these  being  pentatonie  lies  in  the  fact  that,  if 
you  play  over  either  of  these  melodies  on  the  black 
notes  only  of  the  piano,  passing  over  any  white  ones 
that  may  seem  to  bo  required,  you  will  find  the  origi- 
nal air  come  out  with  the  utmost  distinctness.  But, 
vou  say  again,  these  are  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes. 
True,  and  all  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  musical  in- 
struments are  made  to  sound  only  the  pentatonie 
scale,  and  you  will  find  by  experiment  that  many 
other  Irish  and  Scotch  airs  beside  those  named  above 
may  be  reduced  to  the  same  scale. 

And,  again,  many  travellers  have  remarked  on  the 
peculiar  sweetness  and  plaintiveness  of  most  of  the 
melodies  still  played  in  the  East  on  "kissars,"  and 
"sautirs,"  and  pipes,"  almost  exactly  similar  to  those 
figured  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures — nay,  some  voy- 
agers in  remote  places  in  Asia  have  been  struck  by 
the  familiar  sound  of  some  old  melody,  played  almost 
exactly  as  they  had  heard  it,  in  years  gone  by.  upon 
bagpipes  or  harps  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  M.  Engel, 
in  his  book  on  ancient  music,  has  enumerated  many 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  has,  besides,  given  examples 
of  the  tunes;  and  this  goes  far  to  prove  that  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that,  where  this  peculiar  division  cf 
the  octave  was  in  use,  the  melodies  for  which  it  was 
used  were  more  or  less  alike. 

One  thing  more.  Were  these  melodies  in  a  major 
or  minor  key?  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine. 
The  oldest  musical  instrument  discovered  at  Babylon 
is  a  pipe  made  of  baked  clay.  It  sounds  the  intervals 
of  the  common  chord,  either  major  or  minor,  accord- 
ing to  which  notes  are  used.  A  bole  at  one  side  com- 
pletes a  major  chord  ;  a  hole  answering  to  it,  at  the 
other,  gives  the  minor.  This  curious  "pieco"  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  is  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Muse- 
um ;  but  it  would  be  assuming  too  much  to  argue 
from  it,  or  from  any  number  of  similar  specimens, 
that  the  Babylonians  were  acquainted  with  what  we 
call  major  and  minor  keys.  Such  divisions,  we  must 
recollect,  are  purely  arbitrary,  and,  from  a  number  of 
other  circumstances,  we  shall  lie  safer  in  concluding 
— if,  indeed  we  come  to  any  conclusion — that  no  fixed 
rule  of  the  kind  was  adopted.  And  if  the  objector 
asks  for  an  example  of  such  an  extraordinary  kind, 
we  can  refer  him  to  many  of  the  modern  Oriental 
melodies  which  have  been  recently  brought  to  this 
country,  or  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  tunehooks,  which 
contain  several  examples.  For  instance,  in  "Moore's 
Melodies,"  the  song  "Silent,  0  Movie,"  i.s  set  to  an 
old  tune  which  begins  in  a  minor  and  ends  in  a  ma- 
jor, nor  is  the  transition  unpleasant.  Strange  to  say, 
all  the  "arrangers''  of  Mcore  have  overlooked  this 
fact,  and  have  added  »a  line  of  accompaniment  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  original  key. —  CasseU's  Maga- 
zine . 


Susie  Itkoftb. 

Icndon. 

f'r.TsiAL  I'vLtri:  Concerts.  These  began  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  1,  with  the  following  pro 
gramme  : 

Overture  "Oberon" Weber. 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  0,  Op.  21 Beethoven. 

Air,  "I  mourn  as  a  dove"  [St   Peter) Benedict. 


Air,  "Oli.  if  there  be  on  this  earthly  sphere,"  (Paradise 

and  the  Pori) I.  F.  liarnett. 

Concerto,  pianoforte,  in  G,  Op  68 Beethoven. 

Duet,  "Mira  hi  bitmca  hum''  Itocsinl. 

Oiiv.rtun  Ui  BhIIo Artliur  S.  Sullivan. 

Pianoforte  Sol... Schubert  and  S.  Heller. 

New  Song,  "Phoebe  the  Fair'' Balfe. 

March  from  Suite  No.  1 '■ 

We  give  a  portion  of  the  comment  of  the  Times. 
The  remarks  upon  "Cadenzas"  in  Concertos  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

When  -Air.  Mantis  took  his  place  before  the  conduc- 
tor's desk  he  was  received  with   a  burst  of   applause, 

in  which  every  one  of  the  audience   seemed    re  or 

less  heartily  to  join.  No  such  compliment  was  ever 
more  worthily  bestowed — and  this  lor  reasons  with 
which  our  amateur  readers  must  lie  tolerably  conver- 
sant. That  the  orchestra  was  the  same  numerous 
ami  well-trained  body  of  executants  which  for  many 
seasons,  under  the  superintendance  of  their  zealous — 
nay,  enthusiastic — director,  has  helped  to  win  an  al- 
most exceptional  musical  reputation  for  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  performance  of  Weber's  overture  to  '  >6i  - 
on  sufficed  convincingly  to  show.  Nothing  more 
careful  as  to  detail,  nothing  more  spirited,  could  have 
been  desired.  Still  more  interesting,  however,  than 
this  fiery  and  romantic  prelude  was  the  piece  imme- 
diately following. 

It  is  generally  known  that,  in  consequence  of  1870 
being  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Beethoven  (who 
came  into  the  world  December  17.  1770 — four  lustres 
and  one  year  before  the  death  of  Mozart),  it  is  intend- 
ed at  the  concerts  preceding  Christmas  to  accord  un- 
usual prominence  to  the  orchestral  compositions  of 
that  master,  and  especially  to  give  his  nine  sympho- 
nies without  exception.  The  admirable  execution  of 
the  first  of  these  undying  masterpieces,  the  vigorous, 
bright,  and  everywhere  melodious  Symphony  in  C — 
the  symphony  in  which,  as  if  where  at  a  bound,  the 
Beethoven  of  30  summers  (or,  as  he  himself,  with 
sad  veracity,  might  have  styled  them,  winters)  proved 
himself  equal  to  Haydn  and  Mozart  at  their  best — 
was  an  alluring  foretaste  of  what  we  have  to  expect. 
And  it  may  he  stated  with  confidence,  judging  from 
experience,  that  what  we  can  reasonably  look  forward 
to  is  a  performance  of  each  of  the  nine  symphonies 
as  good  as  any  performances  that  have  been  heard 
elsewhere,  at  home  or  abroad — even  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, where,  but  for  antagonistic  causes,  lament- 
ed by  all  the  civilized  world,  the  universally  renown- 
ed orchestral  concerts,  which  the  musical  Germans 
themselves  have,  never  been  able  to  surpass,  rarely  to 
emulate,  would  be  just  now  about  to  commence. 
(Fancy  the  thunder  of  German  cannons  silencing  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven — most  German  of  all  Ger- , 
mans  1). 

Thus  much  may  be  relied  upon  with  confidence; 
and  a  better  guarantee  of  what  is  to  follow  than  the 
execution  of  "Xo.  1 " — an  execution  to  criticize  which 
would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  hypercritical — could  not 
possibly  have  been  afforded.  Movement  after  move- 
ment— from  the  grave  adagio  ushering  in  the  allegro 
con  brio,  first-born  of  the  giants,  to  the  humorous  and 
exhilarating  finale — was  precisely  what  it  should  be. 
Every  member  of  the  orchestra  apparently  went 
through  his  task  con  anion: — that  is,  if  unswerving 
precision,  the  delicate  observation  of  light  and  shade, 
and  a  sustained  unanimity  of  attack  which  up  to  the 
final  reiterated  chords  might  have  induced  the  belief 
that  a  single  instrument  with  many  various  stops 
and  voice  had  been  played  upon  all  the  time,  by  some 
expert  and  vigorous  executant,  may  count  for  any- 
thing. To  sav  more  than  that  each  movement  of  the 
symphony  was  listened  to  with  eager  attention,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  the  applause  was  loud  and  gen- 
eral, would  he  superfluous.  Let  us  hope  (and  we 
have  little  doubt  of  it  (that  when  the  turn  of  the  "No. 
9" —  Colossus  of  Colossi — comes  round,  wo  may  bo 
able  conscientiously  to  exclaim,  "The  end  is  worthy 
the  beginning. "  Among  the  ingenious  and  instruc- 
tive "programmatic"  remarks  signed  with  the  famil- 
iar and,  to  amateurs,  always  welcome  initial  "G  " 
(the  signature  of  a  genuine  enthusiast,  if  there  ever 
was  one),  there  is  one  passage  to  which  we  must  with 
deference  take  exception.  "Except  however,"  writes 
"G."  "for  the  fact  that  it  is  Beethoven's  first,  the 
starting  point  in  his  mighty  orchestral  career,  this 
symphony  is  hardly  of  any  especial  interest."  Hap- 
pily, a  short  wav  down,  in  his  succinct  but  able  analy- 
'  mself  " 
the  sj 

reater  than  "G."  Mendelssohn,  on  being  asked 
whii  h  of  the  seven  great  symphonies  of  Beethoven  he 
liked  best,  answered  |abrnptlv,  "Seven — why,  there 
are  nine;"  and,  on  further  discussion,  said  that  he 
liked  to  hear  one  or  another  according  to  the  frame 
of  mind  he  might  happen  to  be  in.  At  times — and 
that  the  least  frequently  because  of  the  enormous 
stretch  of  attention  it  demanded — it  would  be  the 
"No.  9."  at  other  times    the  "No.  7  ;"  at  others  the 


sis,  "G."  shows  that  he  himself  takes  an  "especial  in- 
terest"   in  every  part  of  the   symphony.     So  did  a 
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"C  minor" — ami  so  on  ;  but  on  no  account  would 
Mendelssohn  hear  ofNos.  "I"  and  "2"  being  placed 
apart  from  the  other  seven. 

If  it  is  intended,  which  everyone  will  hope  may  be 
the  case,  to  include  the  five  pianoforte  concertos  (as 
well  as  the  violin  concerto)  in  the  ante-Christmas  pro- 
grammes, it  was  wrong,  we  think,  to  begin  with  the 
fourth.  That  to  hear  so  noble  and  beautiful  a  com- 
position, played,  too,  with  such  brilliancy  and  refine- 
ment as  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle  on  the 
occasion  under  notice,  must  be  agreeable  under  any 
circumstances,  can  hardly  he  denied.  Nevertl  i  les 
in  order  to  make  the  scheme  consistent,  it  would  hove 

beep  wis.t  to  commence  with  the  earliest  c rto  (C 

major,  Op.  15),   thence   proceeding   chronologically, 
through  the  series,  which  culminates  with  the  not  in 
aptly  styled  "Emperor"  (E  fiat,  No.  5)— the   grand 
est,  perhaps,  of  all  concertos,  no  m  itter   for  what  in- 
strument, or  from  what  pen.     By  the  way,  Mr.  Halle, 
who  was  loudly  applauded  and  call  :d  ba'ck  to  the  or- 
chestra at  the  termination  of  his  performance,  intro- 
duced in  the  first  and  last  movements,  the  cadenza 
written  by  Beethoven  himself,  who  in  Ins  fifth  and 
last  concerto  expressly  stipulates  thai  there  shall  be 
"no  cadenzas."     To  oui  notion  a  c  id  ;m  >     s  nerally 
no  more  nor  less  than  something  interpolated  in  the 
work  of  :i  master  which  thai  m 
composed — is  out  of  place  and   oul   of  taste,   unless 
improvised,  as  Mendelssohn    was  wont   to   do      Ca 
ihai /.as  are  simply  opportunities  for, egotistical  displ  13 
on  the  part  ol  the  solo  executant,  and,  in    nine  cases 
outoften,  blemishes   on    the   otherwise   transparent 
surface.     That  Beethoven  held  them  in  110  gi  -'    :|> 
fection  may  be  gathered  from  the  cadenzas  0  tensibly 
meant  to  be  introduced  «  honever  his  fourth  con 
is  played,  but  which  arc  virtually  so  extravagant  that 
one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  the  belief  that  in 
ing  them  the  illustrious  musician  had  chiefly  in  mind 
to  turn  the  system  of  interpolation  into  ridicule.    Re 
garded  as  abstract  music,  these  cadenzas   are  out  ol 
sia  is  ivith  the  ( Irphcan  inspiration  with  which  certain 
zealous  musicians  who  think  Beethoven    was  in     1  1 

bio  ol  a  joke  cot ct  them  as  a  matt. a-  of  course    Im 

provisniions,  such  as  Mendelssohn,  Hummel,  .- 
casionally  Moscheles,  have  been  heard  to  make,  by 
not  a  few  amateurs  now  lii  ing,  and  such  as  '.] 
Beethoven,  U',  ■lil,  Steibelt,  1  llcmcnti,  and  1 1 
according  to  credible  authority,  Mr  ro  accu  ton 
make,  must  always  be  entertained  in  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  their  mei  il  ;  bill    written    improi 

"'"is   arc   pure  anomalies.      Jsevorthcl ,    we    find 

many  such   perpetrations— like  th naments   sup 

pliod  "i  1 lig  illy  for  the  ptiro  and  noble   pianoforte 

concertos  of  Mo/.. in  by  men  of  no    less  1      ite  t 
Hummel   and  John    Cram  r  -actnally   prime 
published  with  the  work     themseh  ;h  they 

formed  integral  parts  of  them 

To  the  1  ict  thai  Mi    Halle  played   B  tethoven's  ca 

denzas    well,   1 ne  who    knows    anything   about 

pianoforte  playing  could  be  insensible  ;  but  that,  on 

11 'her  hand,  these  ca  lenzas,  if  only  foi    the    ecu 

poser's  -  ike,  wore  better  omitted,  must  equally  have 
been  apparent  to  those  who  know  anything  about  mu- 
sic.  ^  When     Beethoven    « rote   over   01 
"Cadenza— ma  senza  cadere"—a  had  play  upon  Italian 
words,  he  indirectly  made   known    ■  esteem 

he  entertained  forgratuitous  exhibitions  ol  "vi 
ty  :"  and  this  was  more  emphatically   shown  by  his 
sudden  admonition  to  ambitious  pianists,   jnsi 
long  coveted  "point  " — "no  cadenza" — in   the 

first  movement  1  :  his  E  (1  il  com  erto.     Mend  I 
left  no  opening  for  endonz  is  in  either   of  hi-    ■ 

hn'c  < ertos  ;  n  hile,    in    his    concei  to    I  if    1 

finding  thai  one  might  he  in   place    an  1      | 
cunningly  i rted  a  cadenza  of  his   own,    which  re- 
mind., us  ol  the  terminal  shake  for  the  flute,    in    "I  lh 
p  -'  in  the  Lord"  (Elijah)    which   saved   the    ■ 
much  pains  and  the   composer,   perhaps,    still    more 


Vl   '.Me,!      G   UJCI  ^    —Th'       I  ■■ 

One  of  the  qi an     !  s(c,  who  in  aim 

all  European  languages  has  sung  on  the  lyric   stages 
of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Franco,   Germativ,   Russia, 
■•'  ■  ,  Pauline  Viardot  Garcif,  is  ibout  to  visit  I 
to  resume  her  professional  caret  r.     Her  fortun  •  I  as 
I  een  sacrificed  by  the  war  in  Fran  'C,  1  1    n 
try  her  Imsban  I  is  a  nativ  a     Wink;  M.  Viardot  1  -  at 
Tours,  having  joined  his  formi                 [and  etc  1.  y 
colic  igucs  in  office,  Mme   Viai  !  .1  h  n  been  1  om]     ' 
to  quit  her  residence  in  Baden-Baden  to  begin  a  fre  h 
can  rr.     This  is  -,  ,:hi  reverse  for  the  a  fted    sister  of 
Malihran.     Viardot's  debuts  as    Desdemona    in    Paris 
and  London  in  1S39,  when  she   was  only   eighteen, 
can  he  well  remembered  by  Opera  frequenters.  Viar- 
dot  ui  Berlin  stoo  I  her  ground  at  the  '  eig!  tof  J 
Lind's  popularity      She  doubled  on  one   c asion  in 

an  cine,  _•■'• 1    y,t!lO|  1  I     1  M  ", 

beer's  "Robert  le  Diable," — an  unprecedented  |']  feat. 
Meyerl  opii  it  she  was  the  besl   I 


he  ever  heard,  is  on  record.  Viardot's  "creation"  of 
the  character  of  Fides  in  the  "Prophete"  is  familiar 
to  the  audiences  of  Paris  and  London.  Her  last 
great  part  was  (Hack's  Orfeo.  She  has  given  to  th 
world  singers  of  note  who  were  her  pupils,  and  it  is 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  composer  (for  she  has  written 
an  opera  in  two  acts,  "The  I,..-:  Magician,"  which 
has  been  performed  in  several  theatres  in  ( rermany, ) 
that  Mme.  Viardot  will  seek  to   secures 

London  :  ami  the  no  ll ty,  rank  and  fashion  which 
recognized  her  varied  talents  when  she  was  a  /cove/ 
donna,  will  doubtless  not  fail  her  in  the  hour  of  need, 
when  she  presents  herself  as  a  Professor,  —one  of  the 
members  of  the  grand  school  of  singing  of  the  Gar- 
cias. 

Death  01  Balfe. — Michael  William  Balfe,  the 
composer,  died  vesterday  in  London  al  tin-  age  of 
sixty  two.  II  ill  ;s-  nol  been  without  honor  in  this 
h.i  and  generation.  Few  men  who  have  writti 
feebly  have  attained  such  popularity.  His  operas 
have  been  received  with  lave-  in  England  and  in  this 
country  for  the  last  thirty  vears  They  arc  pleasant 
ami    melodious,   hut    ni  ti  ing    nor    original. 

Among  i  hose  of  them  thai   ire  hcsl  know  n  ni  e   "  Hie 
Bohemian  I  iirl,"  "Ti,..  Rnchantre     "and      I' 
1 1:  m's  I  laughter."     Bal  ol    Vtibcr, 

1  iwcd  him  at    an   imm  m    t  distam         He  was 

;  - . 

E.  Horn,  who  in  this 

city.      1 1  -  talenl  t  u  music  "■  as  eai  lv  display  ed,  and 

oi  bis  ca r  as  a  vocali   : ,   e 

t  as  thai  ol    Rossini'     /  in  ha-  the 

name  of  I!  ihi  |    wil       "  in    an  1    Sonl  i      a-    th  i 

i  ■  Italian  at  Pari        Su 
his  atten tion  to  com  M 

Balfe  "  it  as  a  voc  ilist      Sli  ■   nee  ricd    Sir 

John  Crampl  ho  v  the  En 

at  Washington,      From   him   - 
then  ma:  ricd  the  Duk      i      Frins,  a   Spai 
man. 

Balfe  lived  mostly  in    fa   hul.v. 
!c  n  ,-  manager  a;   I),  ury   I. am-    '  l|  ei  a  Hon  Ol 

s 

I  '.     i 

Watc  Soxos  —'I"  i    f  Ocl    ll. 

Con  cert- c  wcel 

— one  at  s    James's  Mall,  the 
Palace      That  at  Si    J  me  5 "s  Hall,  I 

G  '  for  the   H 

md  the  Won: 
mental  •  u]  on  tl 
was  made  ti] 
and  the  i  re  tl 

II  Her'  i  "To  Arms,"  Hai 
tiie  evcrlasi 

that  vc  of  the 

<  lount  Bernstorfl   i   wnwn    Is  :  among  the  the 

Signori  I        tie  1 1  -         M      il  ■   '    ■ 
two     '    into  gutturals,  an  1    M       Bcnedicl 

as  Hcrr  ,Tu     is  on  tl The   rp 

element  1  ng  re- 

:  but  l  ,'  out  tl 

applauding  all  the  blood  thirsty  re 
the  enci  \.n<\  this  they  did        Frail    Rudei 

written  a  poem   '  Voi  ivai  ts,"   whi  ih,    n  ith  II  m- 
.         '    . 

additional  i        I      M      Beneil 
feature  ol    the  coi 
and  creal    la  kc  by  the  mus 

\  I    irman.     S  i 

the  1 1  '  ind   Hitler's 

'.'','     much    b  ■ 
sung  1.'  ,\  . 

■ 
t  the  i 
ami  who'  e  well  trained  vo  >ra 

for  him  the 

tenors.     Mme.  I. in. I  i ; 

I  at  i  ■   ■  ted  by  i 

le    1  a  i  ■         tated. 

Am  oi  ins  t  u       i  ml 

Mr   Charles   Hallo:,    Mi.    Ben    lict,    and    Mr. 
i  Uto    Gold    limi  it  ofl  ire  I  contributi  ms  ;    and  Herr 
l:    hard  Hamtn  ir,  a  pianist  from  Paris, gave cvid 
lliant  powers    as  an  executant.     A   Huns 
quartet  pleased  ;  and  in  al1  its  f  lie  con- 

cert for  the  Gi  :  man  As!  "  :ial 
tions  fo:  med  concerning  in 

At  tho  Cr;    tal  Pal  ice  Mr    i  i     W.   M  irtin    and  a 
choir  of  4fl       roiccs  made  jubilee  with   t    i   ■.  n 
of  different    nation  -      '11  lie    Bri  iho 

( lonquering     1  tero,"    "( 'ome     if       m    dar  a" 
Watch  on  the  Khine,"  and    th"  "Marsei         s"  found 


various  expressions,  am!  severally  delighted  the  au- 
dience, especially  the  last,  which  was  encored  and 
would  even  have  been  demanded  thi  ice  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  audience,  hut  the  singers  declined  the 
compliment.  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  sang  "Sound  an 
Alarm,"  ami  was  ei red.  A  Hymn  of  Peace,  writ- 
ten for  tl casion  by    Mr.    tl.    W.    Martin,    much 

plea  ■'  I  the  listenci  did  aPrcnch  v    r  song,  which 

was    ale,  encored      "The    German's    Fatherland," 
"Partant  pour  la  Syria,"  find  our  National  Anthem, 
,■  impleted  tl  e  programme      The  programme  is  to  he 
ted  nexl  Wednesday,  so  well  did  its  ingredients 
lie  sympathetic  audit  nee 

I  i  tr/io      A  grand  concert  was  given  a  lew  days 
ago,  by  the  members  of   Ricd         \  ition,  in  St. 

Thorn  is's,  tar  th"  benefil  oi  <  I  n  a  sold  ers  and 
their  families.  It  ,  ommencc  I  with  .1.  S.  Bach's  cho- 
ral piece  for  the  organ,  "Eine  feste  Burg  i-t  <■■  , 
(  hat"  well  placed  by  liar  I. ,n:s  I'  ipiei  Th-ai 
came  two  Hussite  songs  for  chorus,  which,  as  wall  as 

the  othei  i es  of  a  similar  kind  ,   two   sacred 

bv  Peter  Cornelius,  two  choru  Mendelssohn's 

!  and   Si    /'a    ',  were  sung  with  spirit    and    fni-- 

rs  of  the     Vssoci.ition       Hcrr 
and  Mmc    ■'  n  o  ecutc  I    I  igether   the  solo  (or 

alto  and  i   '  -    violin    accomp  iniment,    "lh  barme 

dicb  in    ■    ■ .  ,,  i  ■   ". "  by  .1   s   Bach.     Mme  Joachim 
i  the   io.  'Th  wi  i  is  dass  mem  Erloser  lebt," 
t,  .,,,  1 1  mdel's   '/       •■ '    v.  Idle  Herr  Joachim  pcrform- 

,  pe,  tie  m,  t'.',  a    1  e''  .-    '    .  fr 11 

ir  com  ... 

and  s.'haii,    "  Hied  "      M         M  .   Iknecht 

:.  "Do  Profund 

—  First  Gewandhaus  Concert  on  the   Gth    inst.  :  Ox 
y*,  Haydn  :  air  from  J  \l       ihu  us, 

'      'd  a,  ■     1'.     Iika-Li  utnei  j  ;     '  loncei  to    in    A 
'  ■  ■   .  M    ■  ■        1 1     ■■  11    ■  ■  1  e       11  ■■■ 

and  An  i,    Mozart  (Mme.   Peschka-Lcutncr)  ; 
Seventh  Symphony,  A  major,   Beethoven. — 

,  ub  ive  cot ns  contemplati 

ription,  in  conso 
of  the  very  high  prices  demanded   by 
ially  I, v  till  vocal  stars.     With  reference  to  tin's 
.    ■,  a  r^n  espondcnl  \'.  rote   ti    very    sti  ong 
the    1  i  Vtn    ig   other 

.    1  : — ■ 
"Wofeel  convinced  that  the  real  friend-  of  music 
■       i  liroctors,  if  th"  lattei    « ill  simply 
i  , en    at  the 
celebra- 
te 1  songstr,  ,    the  other  hand,    by  proper 
rcmunei  ation,  to  I  lie:   lac,  aide  mem- 
eel  to  gain  fresh  ones,  for  th"  great 
the  'anted  oi chestra  ; 
...  not    strange    virtu 
whi  th  have 

■  a . " 
I  u  e  a  n  ce  partly  of  thi  ■        ips,  the 

D  a  ition  in  thesnbsi  ription. 

Herr  Augusl  I. ana  .  I     1     -.  opera, 

a  ha-  h    a,  acceptc  1    at  the 

Stadtl  i      The 

nder  Levy  ol    Tie.  c       The 

I  [err    11     Wagn  a ■'■•    !/■  ht  i  sn    •■  r  have 

tmed       1  is  l  and   in   all 

ity,  the  opera  a.  I         |      lu      I  towards  the 

latter  c 

\v  ',.     Busim  ss  is  now  al  the 

h.  ise.     This  may  partly  beaiti 

mimher   i  rs   hen 

■ 

,'  ' '  1  other 

' :        Mil         1 1    a      ,  too,   i  away 

favorite  in 

'  but   !  ■  ■    -  ■  efforts   are 

■ 

A;f.  en   laid 

down,  ■  -   repi  esent- 

tei  med, 

more 

play  every 

t  in   his  I  R  Dial      wn 

Hcrr  Rokitansky  :'        in.     Herr    II 

was,  moreover,  and  i    boot. 

But  the  thai  Herr 

dd,  on    tea-   pnrticul 
the  part,  I  i  he  had'no  a  '■•■"  1 

-   .  ■       v . 

i  vhilc         I     t"a  :r    thin    : other   bassos — - 

,    s  tlimidt,  1  ii  ixler,   II  ibhiwetz,    an  I    '■! 
•   •  ■        re,    in   tho   l 

i,  and  tl 
ex 

league  si  n 2 
Ceresa  1  up" 

tin   nnan  for  hi  it  al   '    :  Impel    tl  Operahou    a 

Ha  was  former!;  I  .a    the    In'      i    0 

1  fortune,  he  retired       1 1 
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it  all,  however,  by  unfortunate  speculations,  and  con- 
sequently determined  on  returning  to  the  stage.  He 
is  Raid  to  possess  a  voice  such  as  1ms  not  been  hoard 
since  the  time  of  Praschini.  He  will  first  appear  as 
Elenzar  in  La  Juivc. — The  "Gesellchafts-concerto" 
recommence,  on  the.  20th  Nov.,  with  Handel's  Israel 
in  Egypt. 

ESSLINGEN.      The  Oratorio  Association  lately  fravo 

a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded  in 
the  war.  The  programme  was  made  up  of  composi- 
tions by  J.  S.  Bach,  Handel,  Stradella,  Mozart,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Professor  Fink.  A  very  deep  impres- 
sion was  produced  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  soprano 
air,  "Der  du  die  Menschen  sterben  liissest"  ("Thou 
who  lettest  men  die"),  originally  composed  hy  Men- 
delssohn for  St.  Paul,  was  being  sung,  the  bell  of  the 
neighboring  Roman  Catholic  church  began  tolling 
for  a  soldier  brought  from  Strashurg  who  had  died  of 
his  wounds.  Herr  Friedrich  Fink,  master  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Stutlgardt,  performed,  with 
marked  ability,  an  organ  prelude,  in  E  flat  major,  by 
.1.  S.  Bach. 

Brussels.  Ilerr  von  Flotow's  new  opera,  L' 
Ombre,  has  been  successfully  produced  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Monnaie.  M.  Puprez's  opera,  Jeanne  d' Arc,  is 
to  he  brought  out  shortly.  The  composer  has  al- 
ready arrived  for  the  purposo  of  superintending  the 
rehearsals. 
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BOSTON,  NOV.  5,  1870. 

Eeview  of  Concerts. 

Tiieo.  Thomas's  Concerts.  Our  review  so 
far  has  covered  only  the  first  two  of  the  series 
and  the  two  Beethoven  programmes.  Besides  the 
three  Beethoven  Symphonies,  &c.,  given  in  these 
four  concerts,  there  figured  in  two  of  the 
programmes  two  other  smaller  selections  from 
Beethoven,  viz.  :  another  portion  of  the  Septet 
(Adagio  and  Minuet)  and  the  Andante  and  Va- 
riations from  the  Quartet,  Op.  13,  both  played 
by  all  the  strings.  In  such  things  the  nicety  and 
perfection  of  the  Thomas  orchestra  particularly 
shows  itself.  There  were  no  other  whole  Sym- 
phonies in  any  of  the  programmes,  though  there 
were  plenty  of  theLiszt-ian  ''Symphonic  Poems," 
entirely  a  different  kind  of  animal,  not  classed  as 
yet  in  natural  history.  But  the  remaining  con- 
certs afforded  quite  a  variety  from  other  classical 
masters  besides  Beethoven.  There  was  a  Con- 
certo by  Bach,  for  three  violins,  three  violas,  3 
'cellos  and  contra-bass,  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  led 
in  person,  being  an  admirable  violinist;  and  the 
three  movements  of  the  wholesome,  hearty  music 
went  to  a  charm.  There  was  some  interesting 
Ballet  music  from  Gluek's  ''Paris  et  Helene";  a 
portion  (Andantino  and  March)  from  Spohr's 
"Consecration  of  Tones;"  the  Andante  and 
Scherzo  from  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  ; 
also  an  entr'acte  from  his  Drama  :  '•Rosamunde," 
and  a  Reitermarscli.  Mendelssohn  was  repre- 
sented only  by  the  Overture  to  "Ruy  Bias;" 
Schumann  (after  the  first  two  concerts,  in  which 
we  had  the  piano  Concerto  and  the,  "Geneveva" 
Overture)  only  by  the  "Abendlied"  and  the  little 
pianissimo  effect  of  the  "Traumerei  ;"  Mozart  by 
the  piano  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  the  Overture 
to  the  "Magic  Flute;"  Weber,  by  the  Overtures 
to  "Euryanthe"  and  "Freyschiitz"  and  the  Con- 
cert-stiick;  Haydn,  only  by  the  little  Serenade 
taken  from  a  Quartet.  That  all  these  things 
were  presented  in  a  very  delicate,  artistic  manner, 
there  is  no  need  of  saying. 

Of  lessfamiliar  works  in  classical  form  and  tem- 
per, not  running  into  the  modern  extravagance, the 


Overture  to '  Medea'  by  Bargiel  was  particularly 
interesting,  being  much  in  tin-  same  sombre,  tragic 
tone  with  that  of  Chernbini.  The.  Overture  to 
"Semiramis,"  by  Cited  (we  suppose  the  old  profe  is- 
orin  the  Paris  Conservatoire),  was  as  different  as 
possible  from  Rossini's  with  the  same  name,  having 
none  of  its  luxurious  suggestion  of  Oriental  gold 
and  purple  ;  it  is  a  (dear,  honest  composition,  rath- 
er in  the  Chernbini  vein,  only  not  carried  out  to  all 
it  leads  you  to  expect.  The  "Concert  (or  Fist) 
Overture, "  by  Rietz,  too,  made  a  good  impres- 
sion. 

The  popular,  familiar  selections  were  such 
Overtures  as  "Tell"  and  "Siege  of  Corinth"  by 
Rossini  (both  of  them  thoroughly  r/ood  as  well  as 
popular,  so  that  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  now 
and  then  in  hearing  such  a  thing  perfectly  per- 
formed, knowing,  as  you  do,  that  everybody  enjoys 
it  with  you),  "Zampa,"  by  Herold  ;  "Merry 
Wives,"  Nicolai ;  "Poet  and  Peasant,"  Suppe  ; 
"Stradella,"  Flotow  ;  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  daintiest  and  most  enlivening  Waltzes,  Pol- 
kas and  Mazourkas  by  Strauss,  of  which  we  doubt 
if  Strauss  himself,  in  his  own  Vienna,  ever  play- 
•cd  them  better. 

A  very  important  feature  in  these  concerts 
was,  of  course,  the  Concerto-playing  by  that  nev- 
er satiating  (but  very  satisfying)  pianist,  Miss 
Anna  Mehlig.  Besides  the  four  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  (those  in  G  and  in  E 
flat  by  Beethoven,  the  one  by  Schumann,  and 
the  strangest  oftbe  strange  by  Liszt,  in  A),  she 
also  played  the  one  by  Henselt  in  F  minor,  which, 
although  graceful,  still  strikes  us  as  commonplace 
and  sentimental,  rather  in  the  Thalberg  vein 
without  his  perfect  symmetry,  a  sort  of  difficult 
and  florid  clinic,  rather  than  a  classical  creation. 
But  it  was  played  with  such  limpid  evenness  and 
smoothness,  every  note  so  distinct  and  every 
phrase  so  finished,  that  it  charmed  the  sense,  if  it 
did  not  go  any  deeper.  A  rarer  treat  it  was  to 
hear  a  Mozart  Concerto,  that  in  D  minor,  one  of 
the  best,  so  beautifully  rendered  alike  by  piano 
ami  by  orchestra.  Here  is  music  as  sincere  as  it 
is  elegant,  full  of  genial  fancy, — music  for  music's 
sake,  and  not  so  much  for  the  display  of  all  that 
modern  instruments  and  hands  can  execute.  The 
Concerto  by  Ferdinand  Ililler,  in  F-sharp  minor, 
has  many  traits  of  interest  and  freshness,  much  of 
it  original  and  striking,  far  superior  to  Henselt's 
in  orchestral  treatment ;  yet  it  seems  to  fall  just 
short  of  being  one  of  the  positive  felicities  of  genius. 
The  Concert-stuck  of  Weber,  in  Miss  Mehlig's 
brilliant  rendering,  always  makes  a  sensation  with 
the  mass  of  a  miscellaneous  audience;  but  it  does 
grow  a  little  haeknied.  The  earlier  Concerto  by 
Liszt  (No.  1,  in  E  flat),  which  we  have  heard  here 
before,  both  by  Miss  Mehlig  and  Miss  Topp,  does 
not  win  its  way  any  nearer  to  our  heart.  Its  pret- 
ty effects  and  quaint  surprises  cannot  purchase 
forgiveness  for  its  repulsive  leading  motive  and  its 
obvious  Wagnerisms.  Miss  Mehlig  also  gave 
great  pleasure  by  now  and  then  a  favorite  thing 
from  Chopin. 

The  solos  upon  various  instruments  were  such 
as  one  might  expect  from  membersof  so  excellent 
an  orchestra,  all  artists  in  their  wav.  Mr.  Haht- 
pectEN  showed  remarkable  execution  on  the  vio- 
loncello in  a  difficult  Concerto  by  Goltermanu. 
Mr.  Eller's  oboe  sang  the  Schubert  Ave  Maria 
with  singular  purity  and  sweetness  of  tone  and 
with,  fine  expression.  There  were  also  rare  dis- 
plays of  virtuosity  on  the  flute,  the  horn,  and  the 
trombone. 


The  specimens  of  Wagner  and  of  Liszt  offered 
abundant  opportunity  for  getting  some  idea  of 
what  this  modern  music  actually  is.  Curiosity  at 
all  events  was  gratified.  The  works  were  pre- 
sented by  an  orchestra  completely  equipped  and 
competent  for  such  tasks  ;  the  fault  must  be  in  the 
music  if  it  awakened  small  desire  for  more  ac- 
quaintance. And  this  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  fact  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  audiences, 
particularly  those  who  love  and  hear  music  musi- 
cally. Wagner's  music,  of  course,  affords  compar- 
atively little  of  orchestral  music  as  such;  not  a 
believer  in  pure  music  himself,  taking  his  stand 
entirely  on  the  ground  of  Opera,  in  his  peculiar 
sense,  it  is  in  his  operas  alone  that  he  is  fairly  to 
be  judged.  When  we  have  the  Overture  to 
Tannliiiuser  and  the  Vorspiel  to  Loliengrin,  which 
are  instrumental  works  that  stand  by  themselves 
(although  the  latter  seems  to  need  interpreta- 
tion), we  have  about  all  that  has  ever  won  a  foot- 
hold in  the  concert  room.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  us  the  noisy  and  outrageous  over- 
ture to  his  early  opera  :  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
and  the  more  pretentious  work  which  Wagner  is 
pleased  to  call  "A  Faust  Overture."  This  has 
some  grand  and  gloomy  passages,  and  gives  ex- 
pression, after  a  too  coarse  and  literal  fashion,  to 
the  inward  strife  and  discontent  of  life,  the  wrest- 
ling of  the  soul  with  fate,  &c.  But  it  is  all  gloom, 
unrelieved  by  any  really  genial  and  triumphant 
trait.  Not  so  has  Goethe  himself  treated  Faust; 
in  the  poem,  Art,  genius,  poetry,  the  spirit,  the 
immortal  element  rises  superior  to  the  gloomy 
subject.  So  would  it  have  been  had  Shakspeare 
treated  it.  So,  with  still  greater  reason,  should  it 
be  when  musie  undertakes  it.  Beethoven  would 
have  been  the  man  for  it ;  his  musie  never  shirks 
the  dark  and  painful  problems  ;  plenty  of  the  dis- 
content, the  yearning,  the  despair  of  life,  finds 
great  expression  there ;  but  evermore,  by  power 
of  faith  and  love  and  sovereign  geniality,  he  works 
out  joy  and  triumph  in  the  end,  the  sun  shines  out 
gloriously  through  the  parting  clouds,  so  that  after 
all,  in  all  bis  music,  joy,  joy  is  the  last  word,  the 
keynote  into  which  it  all  continually  resolves,  as 
clearly  as  in  the  Joy  Chorus  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. We  cannot  but  regard  that  as  false  Art, 
which  seeks  new  field  for  originality  in  giving  un- 
redeemed and  cheerless,  fruitless  utterance  to 
those  gloomy  moods,  which,  however  they  may 
enter  into  the  experience  of  all,  even  the  noblest, 
richest,  deepest  souls,  and  however  essential  per- 
haps to  the  spiritual  economy  of  life  in  the  long 
run,  have  really  no  right  to  public  expression,  but 
belong,  by  every  modest  instinct  of  propriety,  to 
strictest  privacy,  at  least  until  the  discord  is  re- 
solved. 

Still  less  of  musical  consistency,  of  intrinsically 
musical  raison  d'etre,  of  any  whole  harmonious  im- 
pression left  behind,  and  still  more  of  extravagance, 
of  unnatural  straining  after  strange  and  dazzling  ef- 
fects in  what  often  seems  too  conscious  poverty  of 
pregnant,  vitally  imaginative  ideas,  such  as  not  only 
admit  of  but  necessitate  consistent  musical  develop- 
ment, do  we  find  in  the  "Symphonic  Poems,"  &e.,  of 
the  sensational  Abbate  Liszt.  We  certainly  have 
done  our  best  to  like  this  music,  improving  every  in- 
vitation wdiich  Mr.  Thomas  has  so  liberally  given. 
But  so  far  our  efforts  do  not  prosper  much  ;  and  we 
believe  the  general  voice  is  with  us,  with  far  mure 
unanimity  than  usual  in  the  comparison  of  fresh  im- 
pressions. This,  too,  is  music  which  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  pre-supposes  a  poem  to  be  read,  an  argu- 
ment, a  programme.  But  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
picture  and  the  key  together  is  somehow  strangely 
unrewarding;    far  easier   to   fall   back   either   upon 
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poem  or  upon  Symphony  ;  the  former  (say  by  Go  the 
or  by  Schiller)  surely  does  nut  need  the  latter  ;  and 
the  latter,  if  it.  cannot  help  itself,  gets  small  help  from 
the  former.  The  most  reasonable  piece  amongthem 
is  the  most  familiar  one,  '*Les  Preludes,"  (which  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  in  an  extra  Matinee,  reproducing  his 
first  Boston  programme).  This  is  always  interest  ing 
in  its  details,  its  novel,  often  charming  traits  of  in- 
strumentation ;  but  what  ideal  treasure  does  il  leave 
behind  to  haunt  the  soul,  or  what  new  germ  of  higher 
life  has  it  implanted  ?  The  next  most  endurable  is 
the"7ass0:  Lamento  e  Trionfo"  which,  while  il  has 
it-  overstrained  and  ugly  passages,  has  also  some- 
thing quite  dramatic,  which  for  the  time  being  lakes 
possession  of  the  hearer.  At  all  events  it  has  some 
progress,  it  moves  on  to  an  end.  Not  so  we  round 
it  with  "Die  Ideah"  intended  to  illustrate  Schiller's 
poem.  This  wank,  very  long,  confused  and  tedious, 
seemed  frequently  to  hah;  ideas  were  started,  hut 
they  "would  not  march  ;"  what,  with  all  the  "storm 
and  stress/'  all  the  curious  transitions  and  sur] 
all  the  stupendous  strainings,  there  were  long  places 
where  a  sort  of  helpless  pals\  eemed  to  come  oyer 
it  all,  while  answei  ing  calls  from  in  trument  to  in- 
strument, with  dreary  pauses,  served  but  to  reve 
echoing  walls  of  very  <-nipriiir-.s.      Sm  li    a    con 

thin  does  not  seem  to  live,  but  only   to   g  ilvanizo   it* 

self  more  and  more   desperately   into    soi '■-■■■   of 

life  ami  continuity,  l.i-.t  nlso  leans  to  "Faust"  sub- 
jects. 'Mm-  piece,  calling  itself  "a  '  '■■'  (por- 
trait of  character)  from  the  Faust  Symphony,"  n 
to  portray  the  gentle  "( fretchen  ,"  we  do  not  think 
then-  ever  could  lie  anything  so  self-conscious,  so  un- 
natural, so  full  of  striving  for  effect  about  that  simple, 
loving,  genuine  creature  of  Goethe's  finest  ami  most 
human  fancy.  The  worst  of  all,  ami  positively  dev- 
ilish, was  tip-  "Mcphistc  Waltz."  This  is  ah  illus- 
tration of  a  scene  in  Len  nu\s  Faust,  where  .v 
topheles  appears  m  the  midst  of  a  village  :'■  stival,and 
the  devil  himself  persuades  them  to  let  him  bo  piper, 
and  has  it  all  his  own  way.  Such  music  is  simply 
diabolical,  ami  shuts  out  every  ray  of  light  or  heaven 
from  whence  music  sprang.  "When  Music,  heaven- 
ly maid,  was  young,"  he  n  a-,  not  so  demoralized  and 
had  not  learned  such  antics.  Oct  us  thank  Heaven 
for  her  everlasting  youth,  despite  this  premature  old 
age  of  the  "Future 
But  'I'll as  pivefl  us  real  music  al  o      o    "••   need   ni  t 

f-':ir.        A  lei   lee  I    WO   rOOm.    WU   WCUl   I   '1"   uleit    W«    I;:<  ■  ir.f      tO      10, 

try  to  express  In  lull  our  sense  of  obligation  for  (lie  admirable 
examples  tie  bus  brought  us  "t"  orchestral    interpretation,  and 

our  couvii  tion  ol  the  groat   I  which    uch  an 

iting  all  the  mu  ical  centres  and   sul  centre;    ol   the   tan  1,  is 
doing,  mii^r  do,  in  awakening  h  taste  t-:r  music  oi  the 
klud.     I:  has  jn  tu  bi  on  called     mi      ■■■;■>  ■■■ 

Organ  Coxcktits.     In  the  fine   autumnal 
noons  (on  Fridays)  many  lovers  of  good  organ  music 

have  1 ii  tempted  to  walk  over  to  the  beautiful  First 

( Ihurch  in  Berkeley  Street,  t"  listen  to  tie'  Free  <  >r- 
gan  Recitals  of  Mr.  Eugene  Thai  i  r,  who 
has  charge  of  one  of  the  fi nesl  organs  in  this  country, 
built  by  Walcker  ol  Ludw  igsburg  Tin--.-  were  a 
re\  n  a|  ol  the  "rei  itals"  given  b\  Mr.  Tliayer,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  last  Spring.  This  time  he  has 
given  mk  more,  with  so  much  admirable  matter  in 
the  programmes  that  we  have  much  regretted  our  in- 
ability to  he  present.  The  leasi  that  we  can  do  is  to 
record  the  programmes.  Mr.  Thayer's  young  pupil, 
I;. en  \ew  ffaven,  who  bore  part  m  all  of  them,  is 
said  to  manifest  tare  talent  for  the'  organ. 

Srpt     23. 

Fugue  in  :■.■■■,■  ments Bach 

V    rspiel       Li       •.:.'■:    \\         ■  ■    I  liter, B  ich. 

m  ,   |   .    1  ,.  [ton 

Trio  Sonata  in  i:  tl  it.,  \"o    !  ...  Bad 

a.   Allegro  moderate      b.   Adagio,     c     Ulegro 

Variations  iu  A  cunjoi ,  op.  4S         tlesi 

M  is 1 1  r  s  1 1 1  ■ ;  I  in 

Fifth  l  ....  Handel. 

I    30 

11  Bach. 

t'jirtita  2.     Christ  du  hist  dor  helle  Pag     Bach. 

(  Clioni  i  with  seven  variations  ) 

I  :;i  G  minor 

■:  .  '■  r  \\  il.i-  Shell    i 


Orgel  Srudien.  No    3  ■  •         Schumann. 

Voraj  iel  :    I  1  [erzlich  I  hut  mich  verlau  ;en  .  I 

)  lltrr  Gott,  nun  sel  gcprelset.      1  Bach. 

Master  Shelton, 
Sixth  Concerto Hid  del. 

'■  t    7. 

Fantasle  and  Fugue  in  C  minor        Bach  . 

ele  :       (    Vfir  danlcen  Dir    I 

I    Nun  freut  euch    I Bach. 

Preludo  in  B  minor....     Bach, 

M  ister  u  Hits  5hi  II 

fcudi*n.  No. 4  Schi 

Variations  In  \  tl  it,  Op  3-1  U-  --■ 

Mi   tei    ■  m    ton 
Chromatische  Fuge.  .  .  

Oct.    1  i 

Tocca  fa  et  Fuaa  in  D  minor 

Wir  ■_•!  ml II  n  einen  Oott Bach. 

For  two  manuals  and    I    i    li   Pi  lali 

Fugue  in   i  minor.... Bach. 

Mastei 

Ore<  I  Srudien,  V>    :: ,  ,    .  S<  humann 

■  '■    nil  riif/ii  Dir ;  i fottes  Solin  lit  Kommi 

M  i  tei  Shelton. 

1  itth  Organ  i  loncerto 1 1    i   I  : 

Oct    21 . 

it  C.  Xo    '_' " 

;i.  Grave,     b     \  (  ■  ■  ■  Ulee  I     Fug 

Choral  VarirMona      Wer  nm  m 

■  -I  Fiiiiile,  from  third  Concerto  Hm  Iel, 

■!  lien  ,  No    1    Schnmann. 

.  ' I  minor 

0  i 

!  it Bacli 

1  ifth   '■<  m  erto Ilai  del. 

■  ■    ■      5  tu  \  ■    i 

Fu  ;ue  e:  ■  -1 

M  i     ■ 
nA,l  'p    17  it'  -•■• 

An  lante  from  Fifth  Sonal  l,  1    n    el         Six'h  Smmta. 

Mi  i  ■■ 
M 
Concertsatz  In  C  minor 

"\Vc  are  gla  1  to  see  that  tl  01  jnn   mu 

.■■  to  be  rcstim  return  of  the   ploasani 

spt  ing  tin 


Nt  w  i'o  en  •   S  icii  ty  has  is- 

sued its  prospectus  for  the  season.     The  chief  instru- 

■  '.  ing  : 


N         1 

n 


.  T I  a  v  d  n 


t  ■  ■  

!  ....  .... 


tin  Waldo  (In  I  

I  ■  |  ....  :   ' 


0 

Tunnhau  er. . ., 

A  nacreon Chi 

Riij  111ns..  .    .  Men 

■     Lin !'■■       ;     Z 

M  icbeth   

rdomeneo     

>  ■■■mi'  .i  .... 



i  Cave "■ 

■    mil  .... 

In.  riochl  LI   !        l':.    i: 

Finale  

■       •  ■  ■     ; 

■    H  I 

The  "  Eutei  pe,"  a  new  Si  ■■  :  sty,  ha  1  its  (ii  I 
rehearsal  nn  1  .',.-.  an  I    Thursdjiy  af- 

tei  noon     I  I 
with  this  programme  : 

.  ■  ■  i    ■ 

md  Orchestra 

1.    i:   .    . 
",  Pi  mo  an  1  Oi  itto  Sin  ;or 

1 25 th  Psalu     Ceuor  Solo   l  I 

Grand  Fanl         '       '  lo       .    .       "t  ■  ■ 

Mastei      n      ■■  lie   - 

■■'.."-.'!  I     ■     ■  .■■■<. 

and  Contra-bass  obli  ;ato      I  npu  ■ 

Men  1 

.    ', 

The  character  and  p]  m  of  the  "Euterj    "    i 
lined  in  the   New  '\  orfc  journal  3  bj*  ii     Din      ■•, 

Tlie  "Euti  rpi  "  i-  a  mu  ■:    .!  ■  rgani  tati   n<    ■ 
rua  limite  I  to  cjers,   and  an 

ing  Eome  ol  the  best 
:■:'■,       I '  ;-  inti  ■   !    I    -  be  ncci      try  en     upi  ;en      '  beiu  g  sup- 

this  oi  i        n         ■''•■- 

ments  for  special  ■  q  I  n    for  theii 

-..■t  '.  \ccs 

0   ■■  '  '  ;:.'-  ch  ef  ■o:n-  of  the  '  Eutei  pa' '   la   the    re 
of  residi  nt  musical  talent,  h\    tin  ■  bola  ty 

Oi   r.  -:  l.'iif   .  ■■-,;  .    .      '    .       Ll  ::<.     BUd  Without 

■     . 


The  undersigned,  directorof  the  "Euterpe, ,;  accordingly  in- 
vites tl  <■  attention  of  i-i.min.-er;   residing    in    America   to  the 

■  ■■.... 

The  "Euterpe"  offers  to  perform,  in  the  course  of  each  sea- 
son, at  its  subscription  concerts,  seven  works  of  resident  com - 
to  wit  : 

Two  Motets  without  iccompaniment. 

Two  works  for  chamber  music.  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte,  with 
jed  instruments,  being  preferred. 

Two  com]  orchestra 

On      . :  '  e  .  rus  and  soli,   with   orchestral 

accompani nts  ,  such  composition  not  to  require  more  than 

one  hou  M  form  mce. 

Tho  conditions  upon  which  these  works  '.'.ill  be  performed, 
are  the  following 

1.  They  must  be  neiv}  i.  i  .  tbej  must  never  havo  been 
performe  I     ■  i      islj   in  America 

2.  They  must  be  sent  bi  fore  the  1st  of  September  of  each 
veai  to  Mr.  John  P  Morgan,  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
carefu  ly  i  pied  and  ace  imp  mie  1  by  at  le  ist  one  set  ol  sepa- 
rate parts,  for  trying  them  in  c  i  ■■  of  ncci  •  iiy. 

:'      Thi  must  be  carefulij    indie  ite  t   for    the    Mi  tro- 

:     ■  .■■ 

rorks  receive  1  will  be   su!  jected    to   n  careful 

partial  examination    by  a   committee  of  the  Moritz 

1 1    .-■..■■  i  ■   t  ■        i  of  en  ected  as  the  best 

adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  ''Euterpe.  '  will  be  advertised 

pted  i       public  perform - 

nposen  ni  >v  prove   author- 

■    ill  ^I";H.  after  which  each  work  so 

one  i  nblic  rehearsal,  and  .'it  one 

■    \    .  ',  md  at  a 

□  Hi     klyn, 

N    M      in  i  mce  m  i  ny  ■■■•■<■■■',;  of  a  wan  ;h    knowl- 

ition,  will    I  e   ■ 
.  .ii    f.i   the    perfi  rmance  of 
....  ■.    i1    '■' 

Direi  tor  ol  tho  '  Eul 

Tnr,  B       a  i  s  Pnn  n  •  ■  ■■■    <  ri  had  its  first    public 

..  .    given  in   tbo   usual 

;  ;  lco,  iv  i'Ii  nbou  nicrs,  un  ler  the  direction  i  I  Carl 

I  Seventh  Sym;  lionj  of    Beef  boven  was 

1   •  bfl    I. rind    nOW     ' 

■ 

timer  vacation  .  an  1  one  movement,  the  allegretto,  was 
;■  ■  r _- 1 n  1 1 i r i  did  not  ("net    it    necessary   onca 
•     interi  I  selection  was  Gol  Imarl 

y  instrumented  vi    i        1  eli  i 

i  frenzie  I    sul    ection     li  i 

ly  for  n    beautiful    i 

I  by  Mr.  ]  iergner      II-  c- 

:es  the  programme  with  his 

Ju  :■■         id  I  he   rea  lei  -   of  ri,.'    dail  ■.-    p  Lpers 

■    f  ■  ■  i  '-■  t .  when  tho  "Sakuntala"  overture  v>  l<  Qi  •  playi  1 

in  Xcm  V":  k    last  season,  to  various  acute  remarks    upon  the 

■ :  e.  I    the    ■ 
legend,    it    maj    not    lie 

■  remark  that  the  "Sakuntala11   h   t  be    l  ■ 

till  Hind                  ■    ;  ■  itcd  into  English 

■  ■  ■   *       ■  M  ihabharata,"   hai 

:  ■  .             ■■■■:.  i    as  It  h       with  the 

"Song  ol 

i'  .  Mr.  Carl  Woll  i  =ual  series 

in  tin        er  of  the  Vc  i  lemy  ol  Music    this  »  inter, 
e  th  ■    ■        for  the  entire  si 

■  1  .        11.1 370. 

.  .Bar  :iel 

Noct arm- .   .Chopin 

inptu 

Two  Melo  lies,  for  violin V> 

. . .  Got  i 

Marche  Militaire .  .  ...  .Tautig. 

:    ■  . 

■  Dei  ■  hi  fen  M   i 

Sonat-i    D  minor  op    31 Beethoven. 

it      Vp      ■■ :-  iei '  i    I    minor    "p-  '  7.  -<  c J  pel  i«  d.   '' 

\  :■  • 

lird  pel  ioj 

',171 

Sonata.  A  i         i     ;'  i     I   ■  :■  liti  Rjifl 

- 

I!  ;  ...    I 

[nvitat  oew. 

'I  m  [g 

Fourth  1  ::    1S71. 

\  minor,  Piano  tnd  \'\    ii Rubii    i 

\  il^e  Etude K»tT 
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IGHT'S     JOURNAL     OF     MUSIC. 


Chicago. — Among  the  signs  that  this  city  is  ad- 
vancing somewhat  into  a  deeper  musical  life,  I  am 
able  to  mention  the  organization  of  the  "Chicago 

Quintette  Society"  which  gave  ils  inaugural  con- 
cert Oct.  ist.li,  with  the  following  programme  : 

Grand  Trio  in  D  minor,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

Op.  49  Mendelssohn. 

Romfinza  for  Tenor,  "La  Stella  Oonfidente1' Bolialdi. 

Quartot,  No.  7,  for  Strings Mozart. 

"The  Lord's  I 'raver,"  for  Tenor Tiesset. 

Air  Vane,  for  Violin,  0|>.    12 lie  Brriot. 

Quintet,  Op.  44  ;  for  the  Pianoforte  and  String  Quar- 
tet  Schumann. 

The  heavy  numbers  of  the  programmes  were  well 
chosen,  as  you  will  see,  although  the  programme  was 
too  long.  Musically  regarded,  the  debut  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  Mendelssohn  Trio  went  admirably.  The 
Strings  were  not  above  reproach,  yet  the  players  are 
all  good  musicians  and  fond  of  this  kind  of  music,  so 
it  is  no  more  than  kind  to  charge  shortcomings  to  in- 
experience. The  Club  played  together  with  great 
precision,  and  with  good  sympathy  in  expression. 
More  allowance  was  to  he  made  for  the  slow  move- 
ment in  the  Mozart  quartet.  Here  success  is  attained 
only  by  the  most  complete  and  heartfelt  interpreta- 
tion of  the  score,  and  it  was  evident  that  more  years 
of  experience,  and  perhaps  a  change  or  two,  would 
be  necessary  before  the  Society  could  bring  Quartet 
playing  to  the  high  standard  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club.  Strange  as  it  seems,  the  pianoforte 
was  the  real  soul  of  this  concert;  yet  the  instrument 
itself  (Hallet  and  Davis)  was  to  my  ear  not  sympa- 
thetic in  tono,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Society. 

The  manager. and  chief  promoter  is  Mr.  Charles 
Tiesset,  who  is  also  pianist.  The  tenor  songs  were 
sung  by  Mr.  Eugene  Tiesset.  These  two  brothers 
came  here  about  two  years  ago  from  Italy.  They 
were  born  in  England,  I  believe,  moved  early  to 
Leipsic,  where  they  pursued  musical  studies  in  the 
conservatory,  and  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  (I 
think),  where  they  studied  singing.  In  feeling  they 
are  strictly  cosmopolitan,  speaking  fluently  English, 
French,  Italian  and  German  ;  enthusiasts  for  art,  and 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  domestic  habits.  Mr. 
Chas.  Tiesset  has  considerable  literary  taste,  and  has 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Musical  Independent  and 
to  the  Tribune,  in  the  way  of  clippings,  translations, 
and  abridgments  from  European  musical  journals, 
lie  made  his  first  public  appearance  here  last  year  at 
a  symphony  concert,  playing  Weber's  Concertstuclc 
with  orchestra.  He  has  also  been  very  much  in  de- 
mand for  parlor  concerts,  etc.  As  a  pianist  his  rank 
is  much  higher  than  I  thought.  His  techniquo  is 
flexible,  he  plays  octaves  beautifully,  and  his  touch 
is  very  expressive  ;  so  that,  take  him  all  in  all,  I  can 
but  regard  him  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  city, 
giving  promise,  especially,  of  piano  recitals,  of  which 
we  stand  much  in  need.  The  violinist,  Mr.  Allen, 
is  from  Leipsic  (as  to  his  education),  but  lacks  fire. 
His  tune  is  good,  and  his  execution  adequate.  The 
Violoncello,  Mr.  W.  Eichheim,  is  also  good,  but  not 
great. 

The  second  concert  occurs  Nov.  3d,  and  the  pro- 
gramme is  good.  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me 
in  wishing  the  Society  Musical  Health,  Pecuniary 
Wealth,  and  physically  a  Long  Life. 

Mr.  Dudley  Buck  gave  his  second  Organ  Recital, 
Tuesday  night,  October  23.     The  programme  was  : 

Grand  Prelude  in  C  major .1.  P   Bach. 

Ailagio,  from  the  String  Trio,    Op   3 Beethoven. 

Sonata  in  0  major,  Op   38 \V.  T.  Best. 

Largo.     Allegro  con  P.rio.     Andante  with    Ohoral-In- 

Jntermezzo.     Fugue  Finale. 

Scenes  from  "Lohengrin'' Wagner. 

a.  Elaa's  Dream  ;  b.  Bridal  March. ;  r.  Duet  [Elsa  & 
Lohengrin. 

Theme,  Variations  and  Finale,   in  A  flat Thiete. 

Hondo  Qrazioso Spohr. 

Overture  to  the  "  Water  Carrier" Cherub-ini. 

The  Bach  prelude  was  the  one  beginning 
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of  which  Mi-.  Murk  is  very  fond.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  the  programme!  was,  of  course,  the  greal 
Theme,  Variations  and  Finale  by  Thiele,  which  is  of 
the  very  highest  degree  of  difficulty.  The  perform- 
ance was  not  only  mechanically  unexceptionable,  bat 
characterized  by  so  great  a  degree  of  artistic  enthusi- 
asm as  to  carry  the  piece  witli  the  audience,  so  that 
what  promised  to  be  the  most  formidable  number  on 
the  programme  became  a  real  enjoyment.  Mr.  Buck 
is  the  only  one  of  our  organists  who  has  undertaken 
to  present  to  us  these  Thiele  pieces.  He  has  played 
several  times  the  Concertsatz  in  0  minor,  and  I  con- 
fess I  find  it  interesting,  but  after  a  reverent  inspec- 
tion of  the  notes,  I  do  not  feel  drawn  to  it  as  a  desi- 
rable field  of  practice.  These  recitals  are  given  in 
Mr.  Buck's  Music  Room,  a  little  hall  about  25  ft.  x 
50,  in  which  he  has  the  three-manual  Johnson  Organ 
(Dp.  318)  of  which  I  wrote  you  an  account  last  year. 
The  instrument  has  seven  stops  in  the  Great  Organ, 
six  in  the  Swell,  six  in  the  Choir,  and  three  in  the 
1'edale.  There  are  eight  or  ten  composition  pedals. 
The  selections  of  stops  are  well  made,  so  that,  prac- 
tically, Mr.  Buck  has  abundant  resources  at  his  com- 
mand to  render  these  recitals  satisfactory.  He  has 
adopted  the  very  sensible  practice  of  prefacing  the 
more  important  pieces  with  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks, which  serve  the  important  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing unknown  composers,  and  giving  the  listeners 
a  clue  to  the  proper  stand-point  from  which  to  judge 
unfamiliar  works. 

October  2G  and  27  the  Concordia  Maennekchor 
repeated  the  "Magic  Flute"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Prussian  wounded  soldiers.  The  orchestra  numbered 
about  fifty,  ("eight  first  violins,  etc.),  and  for  the  most 
part  played  beautifully,  thanks  to  Mr.  Grosscurth,  the 
new  Conductor  who  came  here  last  year.  Pamina 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Clara  Hack,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman  here.  Mrs.  Huek  was  born  to  the  stage, 
her  father  being  manager  in  a  German  theatre,  and 
her  presence  is  characterized  by  that  ease  and  grace 
which  only  experience  can  give.  Personally  she  is  a 
very  beautiful  lady,  (I  judge  only  from  her  stage  ap- 
pearance), and  in  point  of  song  is  a  prima  donna  of 
a  high  order.  Were  it  not  that  comparisons  are  odi- 
ous, I  could  make  some  in  a  high  degree  complimen- 
tary to  this  lady,  for  it  is  but  simple  truth  to  say  that 
in  beautiful  singing,  easy  acting,  graceful,  pleasing 
and  modest  presence,  we  have  not  heard  a  more  sat- 
isfactory prima  donna  here  in  a  long  time. 

The  part  of  Queen  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Lang  Zeig- 
ler,  who  sang  the  music  well,  very  wisely  avoiding 
the  notes  above  high  C.  Sarastro  was  done  by  Mr. 
Hoffman,  a  cigar-merchant  here  (as  to  secularitics), 
who  has  a  ponderous  bass  voice,  which  he  used  with 
good  effect  except  in  one  air,  "In  diescn  heil'gen 
Hallen,"  when  he  went  fearfully  out  of  tune.  Tamino 
was  Mr.  Bischoff,  our  best  tenor,  who  sings  in  Mr. 
Banmbaeh's  choir.  His  presence  was  a  little  "stagey." 
If  Mr.  Bischoff  would  do  a  little  pedal  practice,  or 
take  some  other  exercise  to  limber  up  his  legs  a  little 
before  his  next  public  appearance,  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  Of  his  singing  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
mendation to  record.  Mr.  Foltz  was  Papageno,  and 
a  most  amusing  one  he  was.  Mr.  Foltz  is  a  thick, 
well  fed  looking  engraver,  who  also  sings  in  Mr. 
Banmbaeh's  choir,  and  his  appearance  was  entirely 
in  his  favor.  The  chorus  work  was  superb.  There 
were  over  eighty  singers.  The  Concordia  \<  an  insti- 
tution of  which  Chicago  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  and 
we  greet  them. 

If  space  permitted  I  would  speak  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Organ  at  the  Jesuit  Church  of  the  Holy 
Family.  This  is  the  largest  church  organ  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  point  of  real  effectiveness  it 
must  be  classed  below  several  others.  Indeed,  I 
would  rather  have  the  one  that  Mr.  Thayer  plays, 
although  it  is  much  smaller.     But  enough. 

Der  Freyschuetz. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Looking  Back.     4.     D  minor  to  d.  Sullivan.  40 

A  very  beautiful  contralto  song,  sung  by  Miss  An- 
nie L.Cary.  The  tender  poetry  of  Louisa  Gray  is  Bet 
to  an  appropriate  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is 
fitted  in  a  masterly  manner. 

"I  heard  a  voice  long  years  ago, 
A  voice  so  wondron.3  sweet  and  low. 

That  trembling  tears  unbidden  rose 
From  the  depths  of  love's  repose." 

The  Free  the  German  Rhine.     Solo  with  Cho- 
rus.    3.     C  to  e.  Schumann.  30 
A  popular  German  song  which   stirs   the   heart   in 
Fatherland. 

Lord  Help  us.     Sacred  Song.    3.    F  to  f. 

Miss  Philp.  30 
"Mount  on  the  wings  of  prayer  I 

Cold  is  the  earth,  and  dead  ! 
Mount  into  heav'n's  pure  air 
By  calls  of  Mercy  led  ! " 

Louisette.     A  French  Ballad,  with  English  and 

French  "Words.     4.     Bb  to  q  flat.       Aniaud.  35 
"As  the  evening  zephyr's  flitting, 

And  the  sunset  shadows  fell, 
Louisette  was  dreamily  sitting 
By  the  brookside  in  the  dell." 
Say,  oh  beautiful  maiden.     Barcarolle.     4.     F 

to  f  sharp.  Gounod.  40 

b'Say,  oh  beautiful  maiden, 

Where  will  you  stray  with  me; 
Zephyr's,  fragrantly  laden, 
Waft  our  bark  o'er  the  sea." 

Instrumental. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.    For  the  Left  hand.  G.  Vh. 

Wehli.  60 

A  correct  copy  of  this  celebrated  player's  transcrip- 
tion, with  an  explanatory  note. 
The  Sleigh  Ride.     6.     T>b.  Wehli,  75 

A  characteristic  piece,  bringing  to  mind  the  merry 
jingling  bells  with  galloping  steed. 

Not  containing  technical  difficulties  usually  charac- 
teristic of  Wehli's  pieces. 
La  ILirpc  TEolienne.     6.     D.  Wehli.  60 

An  And.mte  cantabile  in  a  delicate   setting   of  Ar- 
peggios.   It  is  an  excellent  pianoforte  study. 
Amy  Louise  "Waltz.     4.     C.  Cable.  60 

A  melodious  piece  of  no  great  difficulty. 
Blondinette  Polka.     3.     A.  Dias.  30 

A  good  dancing  polka  for  the  parlor. 
Konigslieder.     {Royal  Songs).     Waltzes.     4.  F. 

Strauss.   75 
Containing  the  excellencies  of  melody  and  harmony 
which  distinguish  all  the  compositions  of  Straus3. 
Pat  Malloy's  Galop  Quickstep.     2.     C. 

De  Pelchin.  30 
Soire'e  Galop.     2.     E6,  Fitz,  30 

An  easy  piece  for  young  players. 

Books. 

Vocal  Exercises  for  Baritone  and  Bass. 

T.  T.  Barker.   1.25 
Mouth  Harmonica  Instructor.  50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Gottschalk. 

Octavia  Sense!.  Cloth,  1.75 


Ar.r>REYiATioxs — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kfy  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  asC,B  flat,  &c. , 
a  small  Roman  letter  mark?  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Mosic  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounce?,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Intellectual  Influence  of  Musi?. 

(Fioni  the  Atlantic  Monthly  lor  November.) 
T.V    .1.    S.    DWIGI1T. 

[Continued  Croat  pipe  :  3S  ] 

Now  here  wp  have  to  meet  perhaps  the  most 
respectable  of  all  tin-  phases  of  the.  scepticism 
with  reward  to  music.  It  has  its  spring  in  certain 
sensative  consciences,  perhaps  intelligently,  sin- 
cerely musical,  but  with  ;i  proneness  to  self-accu- 
sation when  they  find  themselves  enjoj  inpr.  These, 
while  they  own  their  hearts  are  moved,  as  the 
Unfiled  face  and  g'istening  eyes  testify,  while  they 
admit  the  claim  of  music  to  I"'  called  the  language 
of  the  heart,  with  power  to  melt,  transport,  in- 
stead of  reasoning  and  convincing,  appear  to  fancy 
tint  they  lint  disparage  it  by  such  admission. 
They  say  it  is  a  sentimental  rather  than  an  intel- 
lectual mood  lo  which  it  ministers:  tli.it  it  is  a 
matter  of  mere  feeling  anil  emotion;  helow  the 
intellectual,  the  voluntarv,  moral  principle,  inte- 
rior to  poetry,  philosophy,  or  doctrine,  since  in  it 
we  simply  yield  ourselves  lo  passive  rapture. 
Strange  if  one  could  always  enjoy  tasting  fruit. 
and  never  planting  ! 

It  is  common  to  define  music  as  the  natural 
language  of  feeling,  while  words  arc  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  of  thoughts.  And  so.  indeed,  n  is  ; 
hut  not  in  a  mere  sentimental  sense  :  for  do  we 
nut  distinguish  between  music  which  awakens 
feelings  wholesome,  high,  impersonal,  and  mere 
allied  to  intellect  than  sense,  enamored  not  with 
pleasure  solely,  hut  with  truth,  and  beauty  as  a 
type  and  symbol  oftlie  highest  truth, — and  music 
which  is  shallow,  maudlin,  commonplace  in  its 
expression,  attractive  to  the  selfish,  sentimental, 
vulgar  mind  V  The  truest  feeling,  such  as  true 
art,  true  music  breathes  and  makes  appeal  to.  is 
of  a  more  intellectual  temper.  Heart  quickens 
brain;  then  thought  reacts  cm  feeling,  and  car- 
ries it  up  to  a  sense  of  perfect  order,  to  a  holv 
love  and  yearning  after  unity. 

li  lo  no  means  covers  the  whole  significance 
of  music  lo  call  il  the  language  of  feeling  ;  though, 
rightly  understood,  there  might  nut  be  a  higher 
definition.     The  poet  truly  sings  : 

'■  Tlmilpht  is  deeper  tlmn  nil  speech. 
Feeling  deeper  tlmn  nil  thought    ' 

But  then  he  means  the  feeling  which  is  "  deep." 
and  which  relates  us  t,i  the  highest  universal  ends 
of  licinrr.  Now  musical  art,  to  lie  sure,  does  not 
describe  objects,  nor  narrate  histories,  nor  unfold 
cosmogonies  and  -\  stems  of  philosnphv  and  ethics, 
as  some  imaginative  expounders  'if"  Ninth  Sym- 
phonies "  would  have  us  think.  It  docs  not  ex- 
press ide  is.  except  o'  the  kind  technically  known 
as  musical  ideas,  pregnant  little  germs  of  melody, 
cap  ilile  i, f  logical  development  in  a  way  analo- 
gous to  the  development  of  thoughts.  And  here. 
by  way  of  caution,  lest  we  he  misunderstood  in 
■  1  liming  thai  music  is  intellectual  and  has  mean- 
ing, we  would  lake  occasion  once  fir  all  to  wash 
our  hands  of  all  responsibility  lor  that  kind  of 
musical  interpretation  which  seeks  to  trace  a 
story,  a  mythology,  a  thread  of  doctrine,  through- 
out such  or  such  a  symphony,  sonata,  or  "  tonc- 
poem  ";  and  to  express  our  conviction  that  music 
stoops  from  its  proper,  higher  mission  when  it  un- 
dertakes to  describe  scenes  or  imitate  sounds  in 
nature;  and  that  it  is  never  |e>s  intellectual,  or 
more  regardless  of  its  own  chaste  integrity,  than 
when  it  takes  the  form  of "  programme  music," 
not  trusting  its  own  proper  element,  lint  borrow- 
ing chances  ol  '  ffei  i  ah  extra,  and  dividing  the 
attention  as  if  to  cover  its  own  insufficiency. 
Music  must  he  sufficient  of  itself.  The  highest 
kind  ol  music  is  pure  music,  that  which  lives  anil 
moves  in  purely  musical  ideas.  Vet  noihing  is 
more  natural  than  to  trv  to  describe    the    effect 


upon  yon  of  a  piece  of  music  by  calling  up  such 
images,  associations,  trains  of  thought,  analogous 
effects  in  other  spheres,  as  it  may  have  awakened 
in  your  mind.  You  clutch  at  all  these  feeble 
helps  in  your  enthusiastic,  vain  endeavors  to  de- 
scribe the  witching  thing.  This  you  n i.i'.  i lo  legit- 
imately, so  long  as  you  profess  no  in. ire,  and  do 
nol  iri'  lo  rev.  i  c  the  order,  and  make  il  appear 
that  tin-  music  was  written  to  describe  your 
thought.  For  here  we  find  lie-  tine  relation  !»■- 
tweeu  thought  and  feeling  in  the  sphere  of  music. 
Music  in  one  sense  describes,  by  awakening  the 
feelings  with  which  objects,  thoughts,  experiences, 
an-  inevitably  associated;  every  such  feeling  may 
ol  course  awaken  manv  images  and  many  m 
lies  in  many  minds;  but  there  wall  I.e.  ai  least, 
some  vague  analogy,  affinity  between  them;  so 
that  music,  even  of  the  most  pure  and  abstract 
Rorl  (such  as  a  stringed  quartet  by  Mozart)  is 
always  heard  to  best  advantage  on  the  fii  occa- 
sion. If  it  he  wedded  lo  words,  a-  in  a  song,  an 
opera,  an  oratorio,  these  in  a  measure  mnsl  de- 
termine its  expression,  though  il  bring  out  new 
meanings  such  as  the  words  alone  could  hardly 
have  conveyed.  Yet  take  the  words  away,  • 
music  could  not  lie  translated  into  them,  would 
not  enable  von  to  find  them,  though  ii  would  put 
yon  in  a  state  of  mind  and  feeling  in  which  those 
ndi  ed  i  ho  i  ;hts  an  1  woi  ds  might  oil,  r  them- 
selves mosl  aptly. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Leaving  objections,  n ••  e.nme  link  to  positive 
statement.  The  highest  definition  of  music,  iis 
lull  significance  and  wo  to  be  sought  n 

in  the  highest  kind  of  music  :   that    is  to  s.i\ . 
music,  dealing  in  purely  musical   ideas,   conscious 
of  no  on:  ward  purpose,  content  in  its  own    world, 

pi .up."]  wiili  ii- own  peculiar  mission,  which 

is  too  divni"  io  ni  ed  the  justification  of  any  end 
to  serve.  This,  indeed,  is  the  first  principle  of 
truth  in  ait  of  any  kind. 

In  this  we  find  the  intelh  ctu  dil  y  of  mi 
For  music,  in  ilii-  view,  i-  theiDosI  abstract,  pure 
embod nt  and  type  ol  universal  law  and  move- 
ment. It  i-  a  key  to  tic  divine  method  through- 
oat  all  the  ordered  distribution  of  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  of  spirit.  It  is  the  most  fluid,  free 
expression  "f  form,    in    the  •  (whit    the 

Germans  call  das  \Verden~) ;  form  developing  ac- 
cording lo  intrinsic  and  divine  necessity.  There 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  music;  no  acquiring  any 
power  in  il  exi  ept  by  patient,  reverent  stu  ly  and 
mastering  of  divine  proportions  and  the  eternal 
laws  of  fitness.  Goethe  says:  "  lie  worth  of 
art  appears  mosl  eminent  in  music,  since  it  re- 
quires no  wi  '  .  no  ct-mattcr,  whose  effect 
must  licilcilii  ted;  u  is  whollyy«r»i and  power,  and 
ii  raises  and  ennobles  whatever  it  expresses." 

I  Ion  -.■  the  study  of  the  laws  of  fugue  an  ! 
lcrpoint.  the  subtile  ail  of  what  is  called  the 

tic  interweaving  of  the  parts  in  harmony, 
the  learning  to  develop  out  of  a  little  melodic 
phrase  of  I  heme  or  molt  ve,  as  from  a  seed  thought. 
all  the  wealth  of  meaning  and  of  beauty  there 
concealed  and  wailing  for  the  touch  of  fairy 
wand  of  genius,  is  al  least  as  good  a  kind  of  higher 
intellectual  gymnastics  a-  the  transcendental 
mathematics,  or  the  categorical  chains  of  logic,  or 
the  perpetually  shifting,  vanishing  cloud  forms  of 
metaphysics.  Good  inu-ic  his  a  logic  of  its  own; 
none  more  severe,  more  subtile,  and  surely  none 
so  fascinating,  fur  it  leads,  it  charms  into  the  In- 
finite. 

Even  to  contemplate  the  elementary  pheno- 
mena in  nature,  upon  which  all  the  wonders  of 
the  musical  art  are  founded,  is  to  find  ourselves 
in  persence  of  enchanting  facts,  of  laws  so  intel- 
lectual,  so  inexhaustible  in  their  suggestion,  such 
Startling  revelations  of  an  infinitely  beautiful  or- 
ganic, all-pervading  living  order,  that  the    soul  is 


'   filled  with  awe  as  if  the  ve  *    air  were    tremulous 


with  Deitv.      For  wh   t 


•  V     Its    substance 


common  air.  lis  form  vibration.  All  beauty,  in 
whatever  art.  is  ihc  result,  the  impressed  form  of 
motion,  lice,  unimpeded,  even  mo-ion  ;  and  nin- 
lion,  movement,  is  ihc  universal  signand  undeni- 
al  le  assertion  offeree,  of  power,  of  inspiration,  in 
a  word,  of  life  ;  and.  finally,  all  free,  undisturbed  i 
motion  is  vibratorv,  undulating,  measured  propor- 
tionate, rhythmical.  Physically,  then,  music  i^ 
motion,  and  il  i-  nothing  else.  And  noihing 
moves  that  doc-  ii.c  impress  upon  the  air  a  vibra- 
tion, or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  a  sound,  a  tone. 
If  I  sing  to  Mm.  a  vibration  of  mj  soul,  my  feel- 
ing, imparts  it-elf  to  the  atmospheric  medium, 
travelling  on  until  it  I"'  :oines  a  vibration  in  tfonr 
soul,  your  feeling.  The  spiritual  fact  ol  music 
answers  to  this  physical  fa  t  Ii-  business  is  di- 
rectly with  the  motive  principle  in  human  life, 
and  not  with  thoughts,  perceptions,  memories; 
I'.r  ihese  arc  passive,  prompted  by  some  motive 
hind  I  hem. 

itions  beget  vibrations;  a  vibrating  chord 
nun  of  air  divides  into  vibrating  portions 
of  itself,  whose  tones  a  line  car  will  detect,  mvs- 
:'\  faintly  blending,  harmonizing  with  the 
P  irenl  tone  a-  ii  dies  out.  Tim-  one  tone  gene- 
rates a  whole  series  of  tones,  and  we  lave  virtu- 
ally all  lone-  in  ore  The  fir-t  bcgotleii  and  the 
most  distinctly  audible  are  those  two,  which,  on 
being  reduced  wilhin  the  compass  of  one  octave, 
form  with  the  i  rill  ipal  its  third  and  fifth. — and 
then  we  have  that  never-fading  miracle,  the  tri- 
whii-h  is  the  soul  and  substance  of  all  h.ir- 
mony.  Hnuptmann  (quoting  Goethe,  "  .lodes 
ches  i"  ,  in  friseh  nusgespwhenes  Wort 
'  ',  "J  says  the  trichord  is  "  a  word  of  God  "; 
and  who  thai  heard  the  clear,  fresh  voices  of  ten 
uid  children  in  the  ■•  On'iseuni."  when  they, 
afier  holding  our  a  long,  pure  tone  in  unison, 
suddenly  sti  nil;  the  blended  tones  of  the  trichord, 
— purity  itself,  like  the  white  beam  of  "holv  light" 
divided  by  the  prism — "ill  not  heartily  agree 
with  him  V  Three  trichords,  based  respectively 
on  the  principal  or  keynote,  its  first  "  over-tone  " 
or  fifth,  and  the  tone  of  which  11  i-  itself  the  fifth, 
give  all  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  musical  scale; 
in  other  words,  the  operative  melodic  scale  is 
reallv  a  mingling  of  three  harmonic  scales  or  se- 
ries of  tones  genera'ed  by  the  first  vibration  :  and 
this  iri  ne  origin,  this  "trinity"  of  the  scale,  car- 
ries in  it  the  germ  of  all  the  possibilities  of  har- 
mony, indeed,  the  whole  beautiful  '.••.ret  of  all 
musical  development.  Rhythm,  too.  lay  coyly 
hidden  in  these  same  vibrations  of  the  primal 
tone,  and  knew  by  instinct  bow  to  regulate  the 
tune  career,  the  onflow  ofthe  tune,  the  composi- 
tion as  a  whole,  bv  measured  intermittent  stress 
or  accent,  so  that  it  all  should  run  in  waves  as 
uniform  as  the  "  tone. waves  "  of  the  air  which 
waft  the  message  of  each  single  tone  upon  the 
ear.  (liven  the  diatonic  scale,  which  tempts  con- 
tinually to  modulation,  change,  excursion  among 
tones;  given  beforehand,  with  it.  that  earlier. 
original,  harmonic  scale  of  tones  first  generated 
by  the  vibrations  ofa  ground-tone  ("  over-tones  ") 
to  hold  this  free  propensity  still  back  to  unity,  as 
well  as  furnish  samples  of  most  pleasing  and  har- 
monic intervals  (thirds,  sixths,  etc.)  ;  add  to  these 
rhvtbm,  and  In!  Melody  is  horn.  And  harmony 
is  not  far  off:  for  can  the  stream  forget  its  source  ? 
Here  too,  "  the  child  is  father  ofthe  man  "  And 
now  is  music  fully  armed,  to  leap  forth  like  Mi- 
nerva from  the  brain  of  Jove.  Now  out  of  the 
harmonious  strife  of  melody  and  harmony  we 
presently  shall  see  spring  up  all  sorts  of  kaleido- 
scopic hints  of  imitation  ('themes,  motives,  bits  of 
motives,  echoed  or  reflected  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  harmony)  :  sharp-flavored  passing 
discords,  piquing  expectation,    pressing    to    solu- 
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tion  ;  all  the  arts  of  polyphonic  interweaving  of 
the  parts,  each  part,  pursuing  its  own  independ- 
ent, individual,  melodic  way,  yet  all  enforcing, 
celebrating  the  one  common  theme,  co-operating 
to  one  cud  ;  in  short,  the  whole  development — as 
beautiful  and  wonderful  as  growth  of  plant  or 
crystal — of  counterpoint  and  fugue  and  all  the 
inner  structural  and  outer  architectural  varieties 
of  form  which  music  has  from  time  to  time  as- 
sumed, and  some  of  which  she  cherishes  forever; 
till,  donning  finally  her  rainbow  robe  of  many 
colors,  she  thrones  herself  upon  the  orchestra  and 
shines  forth  in  her  crowning  glory  in  the  consum- 
mate form  of  forms,  the  Symphony. 

Thus  logically,  as  tree  from  germ,  out  of  the 
first  tone  ("  word  of  God  "  )  that  ever  rang,  may 
we  deduce  the  art  of  music  in  its  infinite  varie- 
ties, all  singing,  pleading  for  and  prophesying 
unity,  as  the  grand  hope  of  human  mind  and 
heart,  the  highest  word  of  science  and  religion. 
Here  is  no  room,  of  course,  for  the  history,  any 
more  than  for  the  theory  of  music.  Yet  this  ex- 
ceedingly brief  hint  of  its  origin,  at  least,  was 
quite  essential  to  our  argument.  Such  origin  and 
such  development  who  can  fairly  contemplate, 
and  for  a  moment  longer  doubt  the  intellectuality 
of  music  V 

As  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  music  of  itself, 
in  music  as  a  science,  so  too  there  is  nothing  ar- 
bitrary, or  merely  accidental,  in  its  true  forms  of 
art.  And  here,  before  concluding,  we  would  dwell 
a  moment  upon  two  of  the  more  important  forms, 
which  are  too  commonly  imagined  to  be  arbitrary 
experiments,  inventions  of  one  man,  iudolently 
aped  by  others,  fashions  of  too  long  a  day,  doom- 
ed to  be  swept  away  with  other  traditional  rub- 
bish of  the  past ;  but  which  we  believe  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  very  nature  of  things, — types 
moulded  into  shape  by  a  necessity  intrinsic  and 
enduring. 

The  first  is  the  fugde  form.  The  fugue  is 
the  vital  principle  of  musical  form  ;  it  is  the  prime 
secret  of  all  form,  the  very  soul  of  it.  AVhatever 
music  does  not  more  or  less  imply  the  fugue,  is 
likely  to  be  poor  and  shallow  music.  For  fugue 
is  but  the  logical  development  of  what  is  latent 
in  a  germ  or  theme.  It  is  in  music  what  the  spi- 
ral law  pf  growth  is  in  the  plant.  It  has  its  pio- 
totvpes  in  nature  :  in  the  surf  billows  rolling  up 
the  beach  ;  in  the  waves  that  run  along  a  field  of 
grain  before  the  wind  ;  in  the  widening  vortex  of 
the  whirlpool  and  the  waterspout ;  in  the  tongues 
of  flame  losing;  themselves  and  reappearing  as  the 
fire  soars  and  seeks  the  sky.  It  has  its  corres- 
pondences in  other  arts;  in  nothing,  perhaps,  so 
strikingly  as  in  those  wonderful  creations  of  reli- 
"ious  architecture,  which  are  the  furthest  remov- 
ed from  mere  mechanics  and  geometry,  which 
speak  so  to  the  soul  and  the  imagination,  and 
almost  seem  alive  and  growing,  as  it  were  yearn- 
ing, reaching,  soaring  upwards  while  we  look  at 
them, — the  old  Gothic  churches.  There  we  see 
the  fugue  in  solid  form  ;  that  is  what  Madame 
De  Stael  meant  when  she  called  architecture 
"  frozen  music  ";  there  we  find  the.  same  precis- 
ion of  minute  detail,  the  same  endless  echoing 
and  imitation  of  motives  and  parts  of  motives, 
phrases,  with  quaint  particulars  ;  a  thousand 
pointed  arches,  clustered  columns,  cunning  tra- 
cery, and,  peeping  out  of  unexpected  corners, 
exquisite  or  grotesque  shapes  of  plants,  of  men, 
of  animals,  and  monsters,  as  if  to  include  all  the 
images  that  ever  filled  the  waking  thoughts  or 
dreams  of  man  in  history, — all  aspiring,  growing 
to  a  climax,  yet  to  the  mind  still  hinting  further 
growth,  still  seeming  in  the  process  of  becoming, 
never  absolutely  clone;  utmost  finish  in  detail 
mechanically,  actually,  but  ideally  suggesting,  still 
the  Infinite,  the  unattainable  in  time.  This  sug- 
gestion of  the  Infinite  is  what  we  would  call  the 
<  xpression  of  the  fugue.  (Only,  to  be  expressive, 
it  must  be  a  fugue  of  genius.) 

Yes,  in  music,  the  fugue  is  the  perfect  type  of 
unity  in  variety.  It  is  nature's  own  law;  the 
true  instinct  of  genius  felt  it  out,  obeyed  it  un- 
consciously by  the  inmost  necessity  of  art  and  of 
its  own  soul.  True  to  nature,  genius  could  not 
do  otherwise  ;  it  was  simply  letting  germs,  seed- 
thoughts  (motives  technically)  grow.  Tobebcund 
always  strictly  to  the   fugue    form   is   pedantry  ; 


but  not  to  know  it,  not  to  feel  it,  not  to  imply  it 
even  in  free  composition,  is  to  forsake  the  real 
fount  of  inspiration.  All  the  great  composers, 
the  real  creators  whose  works  live  forever, — 
Beethoven,  for  instance,  who  did  not  very  often 
write  fugues  as  such, — working  by  a  true  instinct 
with  nature  and  the  divine  laws  of  essential  form, 
or  unity,  still  imply  the  fugue  in  whatever  form 
they  write;  they  have  its  secret  in  them,  its  law 
is  in  their  hearts,  the  sold  of  all  their  method; 
indeed,  so  familiar  are  they  with  it,  that  they 
need  not  literally  present  it.  It  lay  at  the  ba'is 
of  their  culture.  No  one  is  fairly  master  of  the 
free  forms,  until  ho  is  master  of  the  fugue.  That 
is,  wherever  there  is  harmony,  wherever  there  is 
more  than  one  part,  true  art  dictates  that  the 
parts  move  individually,  that  there  be  some  con- 
trapuntal texture.  Where  Counterpoint  sits 
down  to  work,  Fugue  looks  over  its  shoulders. 

And  now  we  see  why  one  never  exhausts  the 
interest  of  a  good  fugue.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  mechanical,  dry  fugues,  results  of  plodding  cal- 
culation, ingenious,  learned,  but  without  much 
expression.  But  there  are  also  live  ones;  a  live 
one  never  gets  hackneyed,  never  dogs  and  perse- 
cutes the.  mind  like  tunes  in  fashion,  which  the 
street-organs  keep  forever  murdering,  but  will 
not  bury.  Mere  melody  has  in  it  a  principle  of 
decay;  it  stales  by  repetition  ;  and  therefore  the 
music  that  proclaims  the  Infinite,  the  great  reli- 
gious music  from  of  old,  has  worn  the  undeeay- 
ing  form  of  fugue  and  counterpoint.  For  fugue 
treats  its  theme,  develops,  "works"  it  up  in  such  a 
noble  way  that  it  becomes  a  perpetual  renovation 
and  new  illustration  of  itself,  ami  so  invests  it 
with  perennial  youth  and  freshness:  it  can  no 
more  bore  you  now  than  can  the  themes,  the  mo- 
tives multiplied,  repeated,  echoed,  imitated,  or 
contrasted  throughout  the  whole  upward  floating, 
spirit-like,  scarcely  material  mass  of  a  Strasbourg 
or  Cologne  cathedral.  All  its  possibilities  of  rep- 
etition are  provided  for,  anticipated  in  this  struc- 
tural development,  this  contrapuntal  transfigura- 
tion, lifting  it  into  a  purer  atmosphere  beyond 
reach  of  the  curse  of  commonplace,  so  that  it 
cannot  spoil.  Right  healthy  music  are  the  fugues 
of  Bach,  and  hearty  too;  no  sickly  sentimentality 
there;  no  poor  ambition  for  effect;  but  sincere 
expression  always  of  deep,  genuine  religious  feel- 
ing. To  him  the  fugue  form  had  become  a  native, 
pliant  and  obedient  language,  in  which  he  could 
express  himself  most  readily  ;  and  between  one 
fugue  and  another  of  his  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
expression,  from  airy,  fairy  fancy  to  deepest  ten- 
derness, to  holy  meditation,  to  noonday  bright- 
ness of  sublimest  jov.  Expression  you  will  find 
too,  as  well  as  learning,  in  many  more  of  the  old 
fuguists.  A  century  before  Bach,  the  fugues  of 
Frescobaldi,  chapel-master  at  St.  Peter's,  in 
Rome,  breathe  a  delicate  and  tender  sentiment. 
So  do  some  by  Bach's  pupil,  Kirnberger.  Han- 
del, too,  was  grand  in  fugue,  but  far  less  various 
than  Bach.  Nor  was  his  nature  quite  at  home 
in  so  interior  and  mystical  an  eleuwnt.  Mozart, 
consummate  master  in  all  music,  could  not  write 
without  expression.  A  deep,  musing  sort  of  feel- 
ing goes  with  subtile  art  in  the  fugues  of  the  old- 
er Scarlatti.  Then  there  were  the  sons  of  Bach  ; 
nor  even  in  such  types  of  learned  and  severe  mu- 
sicianship as  Albrechtsherger  and  the  Padre  Mar- 
tini is  the  fugue  always  dry  and  unsuggestive. 

The  fugue  form  pertains  more  to  internal  and 
organic  structure  in  one  homogeneous  musical 
piece  or  movement.  Our  other  example  of  form 
shall  be  one  of  what  we  may  term  architectural 
massing  of  several  movements  in  a  great  symmet- 
rical musical  whole.  Look  at  the  symphony,  or 
what  is  technically  called  the  sonata  form,  com- 
mon to  sonatas,  symphonies,  trios,  stringed  quar- 
tets, classical  concertos,  etc. 

This  form,  too,  we  say,  is  not  mere  accident  or 
imitation  of  one  man's  success  beyond  its  reason- 
able term  of  life.  The  reason  of  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  in  the  cor- 
responding nature  of  music. 

How  is  it  with  us  when  a  matter  interests  us 
and  excites  us  to  that  pitch  of  feeling  in  which 
music  steps  in  as  the  natural  language  ?  Our 
whole  nature  is  engaged  in  it.  The  head,  or 
thinking  principle  ;  the  heart,  or  feeling,   loving 


principle  ;  the  will,  or  active  principle  ;  and  more 
or  le;,s  (amid  these  earnest,  powers)  the  lively, 
recreative  play  of  fancy, — all  take  part  in  if,  all 
in  turn  are  principally  addressed  by  it.  Reason, 
passion,  frolic  humor,  will  :  these  seek  each  its 
type  and  representative  in  the  forms  of  an  art 
SO  perfectly  human  and  so  pliant  to  the  motions 
of  the  human  soul  as  music.  If  a  matter  taxes 
our  reasoning,  truth-seeking  faculties  for  one  spell, 
it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that,  we  then  quit  think- 
ing and  only  feel  about  it  for  another  spell.  We 
modulate  out  of  the  dialectic  into  the  religion* 
and  accepting  mood.  It  was  an  argument,  an 
emulous  labor  of  the  brain  ;  it  has  become  a  ly- 
ric of  the  heart,  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  a  softly  rising 
incense  and  aroma  of  the  faith  and  love  and  long- 
ing in  us.  And  then,  the  more  we  have  been  in 
earnest,  the  more  naturally  comes  the  reaction  of 
frolic  fantasy  and  humor,  the  more  lively  the  sug- 
gestions and  "  beat-lightnings  "  of  a  quick,  sur- 
charged, midsummer  fancy, — the  scherzo  humors 
that  so  often  flash  from  characters  of  deepest  pa- 
thos. But  the  circle  of  moods  is  not  yet  complete. 
Thought,  feeling,  fancy,  are  but  phases  of  the 
living  stream  that  yet  must  ultimate  itself  in  ac- 
tion, must  rush  into  deed,  and  so  pour  its  life  into 
the  great  ocean  whence  all  proceed  and  to  which 
all  tend.  That  is  the  finale.  Now  for  the  musi- 
cal correspondence. 

The  first,  or  Allegro  movement  of  a  symphony, 
takes  up  a  theme,  or  themes,  and  proceeds  to 
their  discussion  and  elaboration.  It  begins  with 
a  principle  theme  or  subject;  presently,  with  the 
natural  modulation  into  the  dominant  or  relative 
key,  conies  in  a  counter  theme ;  these  two  are  de- 
veloped and  contrasted  a  little  way,  when  the 
whole  passage  is  literally  repeated  to  fix  them 
firmly  in  the  mind.  Then  begins  a  sort  of  anal- 
ytic canvassing  of  all  that  they  contain  ;  frag- 
ments, phrases  of  the  one  are  blended  with  or  off- 
set against  the  other;  the  two  propositions  (often 
waking  up  a  number  of  accessory  subjects  by  the 
way  i  are  subjected  to  a  sort  of  exhaustive  musi- 
cal logic,  till  what  is  in  them  is  brought  fully  out 
and  verified.  By  a  sort  of  refining,  differentiat- 
ing, intellectual  argumentation  these  themes  are 
held  up  in  various  lights,  are  developed  singly  and 
in  contrast,  and  are  worked  through  various  keys, 
abridgments,  augmentations,  episodes,  digressions, 
into  a  most  various  and  complex  whole,  in  which 
the  same  original  threads  or  themes  continually 
reappear,  yet  with  perpetual  sense  of  novelty. 
The  intellectual  principle  delights  in  analysis,  in 
the  detection  of  differences  and  distinctions.  So 
the  symphonic  Allegro  betrays  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinual divergence  and  escape  from  the  first  start- 
ing-point. Here  is  an  art  type  of  discussion, 
whose  -whole  aim  and  tendency  is  unity  and  truth. 
AVhat  a  type  of  catholicity  in  thought  I  Discus- 
sion, no  denial ;  music  is  incapable  of  that ;  Meph- 
istopheles  in  music  must  make  sad  work,  or  for- 
get his  nature. 

Then  comes  the  Adagio,  Lorghetto,  Andante. — 
some  slow  movement,  which  has  more  of  calm, 
still  feeling  and  unquestioning  religion  in  it.  This 
is  the  central  sanctuary  in  this  musical  abridg- 
ment of  man's  life,  which  every  good  symphony 
appears  to  be.     This  the  heart  ;  that  the  head. 

The  serious  ^4  ndante  passes, — sometimes  direct- 
ly, sometimes  through  the  frolic  Scherzo,  or  the 
minuet  and  trio, — into  the  rondo  finale,  which  is 
rapid  and  full  of  the  spirit  and  preparation  for 
action,  full  of  resolve  and  fire.  The  sentiment 
which  has  passed  through  the  crucible  of  the 
judgment  in  the  Allegro,  and  sought  its  divine  re- 
pose at  the  religious  altar  of  feeling  in  the  Adagio, 
having  traversed  its  intellectual  and  its  affective 
phases,  now  puts  on  its  armor  and  moves  on  with 
alacrity  for  action.  (Though,  in  many  lighter 
symphonies,  it  is  more  like  a  school-boy  pulling 
on  his  cap  and  rushing  out  of  doors  in  pure  ani- 
mal spirits.)  It  seems  to  act  itself  out  with  buoy- 
ant confidence  ;  sometimes  with  sublime  triumph, 
as  in  the  march  concluding  the  C-Minor  Sym- 
phony. 

Such  is  the  mod^l  or  typical  form  of  a  sympho- 
ny, or  a  sonata.  We  do  not  say,  all  symphonies 
must  closely  conform  to  it;  no  two  things  in  na- 
ture are  precisely  alike,  no  two  leaves  upon  a 
tree,  no  two  human  forms  or  faces  ;  but  every  one, 
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with  more  or  less  divergence,  illustrates  its  own 
proper  type.  Ami,  be  it  remembered,  we  are 
citing  only  one  of  many  admirable  great  forms  of 
music, — greater  and  truer  in  that  they  are  not 
arbritrary,  but  determined  by  intrinsic  reason 
and  necessity,  and  therefore  enduring.  Search 
into  the  secret,  then,  of  musical  form,  and  you 
will  learn  other  secrets,  Irani  much  of  yourself, 
ol  the  divine  organic  method  in  the  material  and 
moral  universe.  Said  we  not  rightly  that  music 
is  as  good  a  school  for  intellectual  discipline  as 
mathematics,  logic,  or  philosophy  '! 

But  the  superior  potency  of  these  studies  in 
musical  form  appears  in  this;  that  I  hoy  are 
ajsthctical  as  well  as  abstract ;  they  are  imagina- 
tive and  free  in  absolute  obedience  to  law  ;  they 
seek  beauty  as  an  end,  and  pom-  forth  glowing 
feeling  from  the  ln-art,  while  they  so  finely  illus- 
trate the  method  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 

one  in  all.     And  so  (even  without  the    the tic 

study  as  such),  by  mere  familiar  intimacy  with 
such  forms,  sueh  music  in  the  concrete,  by  fre- 
quent listening  to  the  beautiful  sonatas,  overtures, 
and  symphonies,  till  we  become  possessed  with 
them,  informed  with  theirown  spirit,  our  instincts 
gel  attuned  into  a  sympathy  with  universal  law 
and  unity.  Here  is  an  intellectual  culture,  where 
intellect  as  it  were  rises  into  sentiment,  and  the 
two  are  henceforth  one;  where  scientific,  dry  an- 
alysis blooms  out  and  fructifies  into  poetic,  loving 
synthesis.  Indeed,  may  nol  this  be,  perhaps,  the 
highest  kind  of  intellectual  culture  ;  this  cultiva 
tion  not  so  much  of  reasoning  or  perceptive  pow- 
ers, as  of  flu  harmonic  mood  and  temper;  this 
disposing  and  attuning  ol'  the  whole  mind  to  law, 
to  the  perpetual  embrace  of  truth  in  beauty  ? 

At  once  emotional  and  intellectual  in  so  pure 
a  sense,  music  with  good  rii'ht  has  been  called  a 
universal  language,  and,  above    all,    the    native 

language  (  mi  to  speak  )  of  the  religious  senti nt. 

This  as] t  of  the  subject    claims   consideration, 

but  not  now. 


The  Strasburg;  Orgars. 

i  From  tit-  London  Orchestra  ) 

The  I'm-  famed  organ  in  the  Strasburg  <  lathed  nil — 
the  masterwork  of  Andrew  Silhcrmann — h  is  suffered 
grievously  from  the  recent  bombardment  of  the  ven- 
erated city  A  shell  made  its  way  from  the  roof  of 
tlie  cathedral  and  delivered  its  contents  in  the  very 
centre  of  this  noble  instrument.  Had  die  Badencrs 
or  Bavarians  simply  blown  the  wind  apparatus  to 
pieces,  or  annihilated  keys,  draw  stops,  and  pedal 
boards,  no  irreparable  mischief  would  have  ensued; 
but  the  destruction  of  the  music  of  the  instrument — 
the  sweeping  away  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  its  great 
originator,  can  only  be  likened  to  the  burning  of  the 
Missal  of  the  Abbess  o I  [Ioh  nhere  -the  incompara- 
ble Byzantine  manuscript  whii  b  has  been  lost  h\ 
conflagration  ol  til''  s  rnsburg  Library.  The  pipes 
of  Andrew  Silhermann  ran  no  more  be  renewed  than 
can  the  earliest  specimens  of  Faust,  or  the  memora- 
ble Bibles  of  Eggestcin  nnd  Meutelin— rarest  among 
the  rare — or  the  marvellous  painted  windows  of  the 
clerestory,  the  best  and  most  esteemed  examph  s  of 
the  art  in  the  thirteenth  and  four nth  centuries. 

Andrew  Silhermann,  the  builder  of  the  organ,  and 
founder  of  a  race  of  celebrated  organ  builders,  w-ns 
the  -'in  "l  a  butcher  in  Fraucnstein  in  Saxony  He 
was  born  in  1678  migrated  to  Strasburg  in  170S, 
where  he  lived,  and  worked,  and  brought  up  a  large 
family  during  the  twenty-seven  1  ars  of  his  pilgrim- 
age there  He  died  in  1754,  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  five  years  before  that 
ol  Handel  There  are  other  organs  in  Strasburg  of 
his  work,  one  of  the  most  perfect  being  that  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  St,  Thomas,  commenced  hv 
Andrew  and  continued  by  his  son  John  An. how,  and 
perfected  by  his  grandson. 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  instant,  the  Prussians,  who 
appear  to  be  a  truly  church  going  soldiery,  held  their 
first  service  in  this  church,  nnd  on  this  occasion  the 
organ  was  called  into  requisition.  The  service  open- 
ed with  the  well  known  soldier's  hymn  :  "Jesus  met  u 
Zuversiclit,"  and  the  roll  of  this  superb  instrument 
combined  with  the  general  congregational  singing, 
was  one  of  those  things  that  live  in  the  memory  and 
are  treasured  up,  as  sunny  landscapes  in  the  Held  of 
past  days.  The  lesson  learnt  is  not  so  much  the  mu- 
sical result,  as  it  is  the  real  Christianity  of  choral 
song,  when  rightly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  wor 
It  wa- nut  n  case  of  ear-tickling,  of  organ 
jingle,  or  racing  through  a  nursery  ballad;  nothing 
like  wdiat  we  hear  in  this  country,  the   light,  conven- 


tional, outward,  and  sensual,  but  a   massive,    clearly- 
cut-out  hvnm  tunc,  devoid  of  all    pomp  and  ceremo- 
ny, and  the  very  thing  to    make   the    In-art   graciou 
ami  the  voice  strong  and  melodious.     And   as  it  was 
with  the  tune,  so  it  was   with    the   accompanying  in 
strument.     In  these  days  an  organ    is    considered   of 
^inal  I  value  unless  it  possess  its  Voix  celeste  and  voix 
Immaine,  its  flute  douct  and    flute   harmonique,    octavi' 
ante  and  piccolo,  its  cor  anylais,.  Eolop/ion,  mu  rite,  and 
//-A//,  h  qedaet',  Old  Silhermann,  whether  man  nfactui 
i ii lt  tor  Catholics,  Lutherans,  or  Calvinists,  relied  up- 
on his  diapasons,  reed  and  chorus  ^mps,  and    left  the 
jeu  celeste,  cor  dt  basset,  and  cromorne  t"    the    wit  and 
ingenuity  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors. 

It  is  tin-  fashion  now  to  describe    tin-    Silhermann, 

tin-  Gabler,  and  the  Mull'-r  instruments  a-  mediaeval 

Ms  of  dark,    ignorant,    fanatical,    if   not    ami- 

Christian  times ;  and  tin-  organ    of   modern    days  is 

thought  to  I"-  on--  nt*  tl toustical    miracles   ol   this 

most  scientific  of  ages  But  let  us  look  at  tin'  out- 
ward presentation  of  the  cathedral  organ  of  Stra  hut  - 
as  it  was, — an  exquisite  pendant,  midway  between 
roof  and  floor  on  the  left  side  of   the    nave,    with    its 

i  him  .  near  I  in  front,  its  beautiful  wind's,  and  magnifi- 
cent corona  as  its  bigbest  top  Compare  il 
with  the  w.n],  of  modern  times  in  the  Royal  <  '1;  ircli 
of  St  Denis  Paris,  or  anything  of  the  best  we  may 
have  in  England.  Turn  from  the  Strasburg  ' 
dial  organ  to  the  m  irvellou  i  -.-  window,  tin-  win- 
dows in  tin-  upper  galleries  tit :1c  of  the  astound- 
ing pillars  supporting  the  towers  and  the  nave — is  it 
possible  that  such   beauty    of  art    should    be    on    all 

sides,  and  \ ma  and  no  beauty  in   the  interior  of 

thi.  ;-i  . ■  i r i t        yet  (1  mnd  ' 

The  list  of  s!         rivi     I  ttle  or  no  in  In'  ition  of  powi  r 
i  ir  vai  ieh  I  there  ai  e  ni  i   mot  e  pi]  is    r1  in   ire    to   be 
found  in  ordinary  organs  of  the  size,  no    m 
no  nun.'  sui  fin  c  of    ound.      And    ycl  the    in  li  II 
breathes  the  verv  essci  monv—  the  \  ei  v  love- 

liness of  sweet  song  —a  succession  of  solemn   at 
fecting  at  once  reaches  the  hi  art.  and  sun 

dues    tin-    w  ..'  I  lly    and   unsai  The 

organ  seems  to  he  a  creature  of  life — to  I"-  listet  I 
to  with  a  rci     em i      icn  e    for  its  greatness  and  ma- 

'  '"or  li u 

I ;  ami  its  ii"  essit  I     ■    ■ 

In  -  heart  in  that  r ; 

a    ;  h"  i  -  ycl  with  at!  Ins  wants,  wish 

I  far-      Wc  fancy  we  can  see  him,  with 
frame  strong  as  a  [ion,  and  features  gentle  as  a  laud.. 
■  ;  down  upon  us,  glad  tint  we  have  the  feeling 
tn  s\  mpathi  tc  '■■■  it  f  his  toil,  and   I 

is  legacy  "f  his  And  the  secret 

of  his  power  i-  th  it  he  m  ;.t  of  us,  hut  that 

he  worked    like  a    true   artist — and    from    th" 
seen]  point— making  his    labor  a  real  I  i  il,  and 

heart  fel  I '  ■ 

in.!..'  I, "in-  \  V    as   mediaeval    is    in    itself   absurd 

ill  a-.     The  grand  o     in  of  this  pet 
lnin.iti-d  to  perfection  because  it  Mas    wanted    I  ■    tl 

!     Inn 

-  in  ;  ni;. I  soliciti  »ns,  that  with  rcgai  dm  the  clu  - 

Should   be  :h"  I"'-!  of  its  kind,    an  I  a",  ntnpan."  I 

as  much  of  science  as  it  ens  possibl  ■  I 
er  or  player  to  bring  I     '  1 1 1         I        Vnd    tl 

iu'-s.  beauty,  and  gi  md  :ur  i     the  ii    trun    til 
i  ■  a!i-  of  this  submission  and  obedici  ce  to  I  le   want 
— a  want  arising  from  the   congregational   de 
other  up  a  dun  and  rightful  act  of  adoration.     Now  a- 
Ins  we  mat    or;    i  i ■■  iny  weak  and  child- 

ish hymn  tunes,  devoid  of  all  solemn  feeling,  and  in- 
capahl  i  of  irmonica!  clotbin  ill  the 

emotions  raised  by  music  of  this  kind  belong  to  the 
lower  and  merely  instinctive  faculties— creating  a 
self-gratifying  exercise — a  serving  of  our  own  per 
verse  and  miserable  lastes — a  compound  of  littleness 
and  vanity.  Art  of  this  sort  is  the  very  Lazarus  ol 
art,  decking  itself  out  in  tin'  purple  and  glitter  ot 
Dives  It  seeks  onlj  t.>  oblige  its  employer  with  his 
conventional  notions  or  favorite  ideas,  and  takes 
every  pecuninn  advantage  of  us  position  The 
church,  the  parson,  and  the  flock  get  so  much  wood 
and  metal  encased  in  some  wretched  harlequinade  of 
wrong  colors  and  wretched  outline,  and  the  o 
builder  vaunts  of  the  npei  ioi  -.  ol  li  ■  work  in  i 
parison  with  the  imagined  blind  attempts  ol  tin-  real 
artist  ,,(  tin-  Ia-t  century 

The  sen  lets  of  s :ess  ill  tin-  all  of  organ  building, 

it  would  seem,  have  been  quite  lost  s : ■_•  1 1 1  of.  The 
lam  power  of  making  grandeur  of  ton"  out  of  the 
smnllest  number  of  pipes,  consistent  with  the  inten- 
tion, is  now  hut  little  considered  ;  tin-  space  necessary 
for  sneh  an  instrument  is  made  altogether  an  arbi- 
trary affair  ;  the  heigh  t  of  tl rein  from  the  ground, 

its  situation  in  regard  to  tin-  building,  the  height  of 
its  rcof,  and  the  plane  or  has-  of  its  acoustical  gener- 
ation, are  all  subjects  gone  clean  our  of  mind  The 
old  organ  builders  mad  i  models  of  their  organs — lit- 
tle organs  in  wood — and  placed  them  on  elevations, 
so  that  they  could  themselves  judge  of   the  effect  of 


their  work,  nnd  give  their  patrons  something  genu- 
ine  and  real,  to  criticize  and  estim  lie  In  tins,-  a  ., 
we  get  a  pretty  picture  of  an  mean  elevation  on  pa- 
per, and  a  long  catalogue  of  -tops,  which  means 
whatever  the  builder  n  able  to  do  and  no  more.  The 
specifications  nun  abound  with  diapasons,  and  yet 
no  tin"  diapason  bo  found  in  tin-  instrument  The 
lot  ot  stops  :-  a  in"!"  airy  nothing,  or  the  soft  stops 
may  be  loud,  and  the  loud  so'r  Organ  phraseology 
i-  ever  novel  and  romantic,  ductile  -md  picturesque 
In  seductiveness  and  supposed  generosity  it  possesses 
a  literature  of  its  own.  It  distances  all  ingenuities  in 
n'h.-r  trades.  :md  defies  imitation.      It  was  not  in  this 

spirit  chat  Godfrey  built  tl \gan    lot    tin-    Dresden 

( 'hutch,  which  he  lived  not  to  complete,  hut  which 
was  afterwards  made  so  perfect  hv  John  Andrew. 
id'hcsc  men  \\cn-  not  given  to  harlequinade  or  pirou- 
etting, and  would  have  held  in  supreme  contempt 
most  of  the  supcrfetntions  of  the  present  epoch.  In 
a  sens,-  :ts  canvas,  paints,  and  I . r 1 1 s 1 1 ,- s  make  a  pic- 
ture, -o  wind,  metal,  and  w 1  male   an   organ,  ami 

w d    catgut,  and  wire  Q  violin.      But    Wood,   cat-oil, 

and  wire  is  one  thing,  and  the  same  ptsse.l  through 

the  aleiti! t  a  Srraduarius  a  heaven  sent  thing,  and 

no  canvas,  paints,  or  brttshes  can  ever  give  us  t!" 
burnt-tip  Venus  hv  the  angelic  hand  of  a  Titian  No 
work  of  art  is  of  any  high  value  uul"ss  u  hens  the 
impress  of  the  artist's  spirit  Cso  music  is  worth  a 
farthing  unless  marked  by  the  individuality  of  the 
composer  No  musical  instrument  -  of  any  high 
estimation  unless  certain  of  conveying  the  speciality 
of  its  maker.  The  Erard  pianoforte  is  one  glory,  the 
I '.  I  iv  ■  :  '  ithet  the  C  dlard  anothei .  and  all  are 
distinguished  hv  their  own  pei  uliar  and  inimitable 
It  is  more  especially    so  with   the  organ  ; 

wisdom,  th"  fai  si  rhtedness,  th.-  quickness  of 
apprehension,  the  plinnc)  an  I  a  I  iptahilily  of  th  ■  gc 

the  builder,  have  infinitely  more  scope,and  field 

the   piano-manufacturer      X'    tw jans    arc 

alike  ;  and  yet  in  one  res] all   work  by    tic    same 

hand  i-  cognate  and  no  illcl,  and  perfectly  distincl 
from  tin-  w.nk  of  ;iiiv  oth.-r  master  'spirit. 

In  these  »hr.  s  on"  new  organs  am  marked,  not  so 
mu  :h  hv  w  ho  i-  in  them,  as  by  what  is  out  of  them, 
ami  which  should  he  in  them.  We  know  n  new  or- 
.■  i     to  1      ebeensentout    of  Brown's    manufactory, 

■  Brow ti  alw         ui     .     horm   an  I   coarse  dil 
pnsons.     We  tix  upon  White  as    the    builder   of  the 
next  specimen,   because    White   revels   in   squalling 

litems,  mixtures,  furnitures,  ami  so  forth  ; 
Black  on  for  washing  tubs,  which  he  calls 

pipes  ;  an  I  Yellow  is  noted  l"r  hi-  tnri'iti"  trillll- 
pets  and  clarions  ;  Red  is  approved  of  for  his  curious 
and  ti-  il  in  '"haiiisrn  ;    hut  then  Red  has  a  poor  notion 

Ics,  and    it    i<    all    haphazard    with    him    when 

.  a  pipe  Shadow  is  afraid  of  a  bright  ensemble, 
so  he  kills  off  ins  scales,  attenuates  Ins   combination 

diminishes  his  soprano  power,  and  in  this  way 
deprive:  t  ol   all  strength    and   m  . 

\  annot  possess  any   beauty   or   weight   of 

tone  unless  is  scales  he  ".in.er  ami  all  possible  tone 
has  been  extra  ti  1  from  its  pipes  in  a  just  and  artis- 
Great  I  mc  such  a-  was  that  of  <  Ii  isi,  La- 
bia ic,  Stan  ligl,  and  other  great  vocalists  of  past 
lughly  legitimate  ;  the  nil  the  artist 
coul  1  conscientiously  do  artistically  and  well  So  it 
ought  to  be  with  everj  pipe  amongst  the  four  thous- 
an  1  of  any  large  organ  And  to  represent  this,  every 
pipe  nm  the  the   art    and   spirit   ot  its   maker, 

just  as  the  violin  tells  us  of  the  heart  of  a  Straduarius. 
ich  were  and  are  the  organs  ot'  Alsace  and 
th — at  Dresden;  proclaiming  in  their  clear,  mel- 
low, deep  and  bright  tones  the  spirits  ol  their  creators, 
the  famil)  ot  the  Silbermnnns.  Wc  have  in  England 
i  make  their  instruments  by  their 
spiritualistic  power,  ami  one  especially  who,  by 
weight,  breadth  ami  solemn  characteristics,  always 
places  an  unmistakable  brand  upon  his  labor.   Would 

we  had   more  of  hi-   great    and     good     points,    :tnd  we 

would  willingly  put  up  with  It's  i  omparative  failings. 
The  burning  and  destruction  ot  so  r;mar  a  work  of 
art  as  the  Cathedral  organ  in  Strasburg  will  test  the 
power  and  merits  of  our  Continental  builders  To 
restore  it  ma}  be  impossible;  to  put  new-  work  of 
modern  spirit  alongside  it  would  be  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking. To  take  the  whole  away  and  erect  a 
complete  new  instrument  would  he  a  sorrowful  mode 
of  marking  this  great  calamity  Germany  has  de- 
stroyed u.  ami  Germany  must  make  good  in  some 
way  or  other  tin-  mischief  it  has  done  There  are 
good  organ  builders  in  that  country,  hut  no  Silher- 
mann. What  a  pity  it  is  that  John  Chinaman  is  no 
organ  builder.  He  i-  the  me  fellow  to  make  a  per 
lent  p  uli,  if  all  he  can  sec  i.e  the  all  necessary  to  dm 

Liszt's  strange  ami  mystical  Oratorio  "Saint 
Elizabeth"  [Die  heili<fe  EUiaheth),  which  so  puzzled 
and  enrage  i  the  London  musicians  a  short  time  ago, 
was  performed  last  Sunday  evening  by  the  Lieder- 
kranz. 
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A  Musical  Tour  in  North  Germany. 

BY    DR.    WILLIAM    SPARK. — No.  5.* 

(From  the  London  Choir.) 

Tt  should  have  been  stated  in  my  last  letter  that  be- 
fore I  left  Leipzig  I  visited  two  very  interesting  es- 
tablishments connected  with  the  production  and  pub- 
lication of  musicnl  compositions,  viz.,  the  engraving 
rooms  of  C.  G.  Ruder,  and  the  warehouse  of  the 
great  publishing  firm,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  As  I 
hate  already  intimated,  there  are  several  enormous 
music  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  those  of  Peters, 
and  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  being  perhaps  the  largest. 
The  hitter  I  inspected,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  that  distinguishing  mark  of  nearly  all  German 
work — political,  artistic  and  social — an  apparently 
perfect  organization,  which  was  evident  here  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree.  Ascending  the  broad  staircase 
of  an  immense  building,  which  led  also  to  other 
places  of  business,  I  came  to  the  first  floor  of  Breit- 
kopf &  Mattel's.  The  length  of  the  first  room  seem 
ed  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  it  was  divided 
and  subdivided  into  many  different  departments. 
Being  an  Englishman,  upon  stating  the  object  of  ray 
visit,  I  was  at  once  shown  to  the  particular  place 
where  the  information  I  needed  could  be  best  obtain- 
ed ;  I  noticed,  too,  that  the  German  professors  and 
others,  who  came  on  business  whilst  I  was  there, 
were,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  promptly  direct- 
ed in  like  manner.  For  the  purpose  of  observing 
how  far  their  plans  of  arrangement  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  works  they  publish  were  carried,  1  asked 
for  different  works  by  the  great  masters,  and  was 
instantly  shown  what  I  had  desired  to  see.  Pianoforte 
music  was  classed  in  one  group  of  numerous  shelves,- 
divided  and  subdivided;  vocnl  music,  organ,  or- 
chestral, etc.,  in  others;  every  species  of  composi- 
tion in  their  large  catalogue  was  found  and  produced 
without  the  least  delay.  In  another  room  were  their 
excellent  grand  pianofortes,  instruments  of  consider- 
able power  and  sweetness,  to  be  purchased  at  a  much 
lower  ptice  than  equally  good  ones  in  our  country, 
though  decidedly  not  superior,  if  equal,  to  the  best 
specimens  of  Broad  wood's  and  Collard's.  I  cannot 
say  that  on  the  whole  this  publishing  firm  showed  a 
great  and  marked  superiority  over  the  largest  Eng- 
lish firms,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  their  system 
and  wonderful  management  are  thoroughly  worthy 
of  observation  and  record  by  those  who  feel  interest 
cd  in  the  matter. 

With  respect  to  engraving,  the  case  is  different, 
and  I  could  not  help  seeing  this  during  my  visit  to 
Herr  Roder's  establishment.  Here,  I  think,  the  Ger- 
mans are  superior  to  the  English,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
tent and  completeness  of  the  place  itself,  but  also  in 
the  excellence  and  character  of  the  work  produced. 
Nearly  nil  the  important  classical  works,  reprints  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  etc.,  have 
been  engraved  by  Herr  Roder.  Every  task  connect- 
ed with  the  engraving  of  music  is  effected  in  this 
building.  Beginning  on  the  ground  floor,  there  are 
the  stones  roughly  hewn,  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  wrought  into  the  necessary  shape  and 
smoothness,  for  the  purposes  of  lithography,  by  huge 
grindstones.  On  the  next  floor  was  an  accumulation 
of  tin  and  pewter  for  j  lates,  which  are  prepared  in 
another  room  to  a  certain  thickness  and  consistency  ; 
they  are  then  passed  on  to  the  next  stage,  where  a 
numerous  force  of  men  and  lads  were  engaged  in 
punching,  with  neat  and  handy  tools,  the  notes  from 
the  MSS.  which  stood  before  them.  There  were 
many  of  these  rooms  where  the  artizans  were  busily 
engraving  all  sorts  of  music.  I  was  much  interested 
and  somewhat  amused  to  be  led  up  to  a  workman 
who  was  at  that  moment  busily  at  work  upon  the 
latent  number  of  the  Organist's  Quarterly  Journal,  the 
copy  for  which  I  bad,  as  its  editor,  despatched  from 
England  shortly  before  my  departure.  All  those 
who  have  seen  this,  and  other  works,  engraved  by 
Herr  Roder,  will  at  once  acknowledge  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  the  work  ;  the  notes  are  sharper  and 
clearer  than  those  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed in  England,  whilst  the  paper  and  print- 
ing ink  are  quite  worthy  of  such  good  workmanship. 
Proceeding  still  further  I  came  to  the  lithographic 
room,  where  thirty  or  forty  men,  women,  and  hoys, 
were  engaged  in  transferring  the  music  to  the  stones  ; 
these  stones  being  taken  to  a  higher  room,  containing 
numerous  printing  presses,  all  of  them  being  in  full 
work. 

In  another  part  of  the  building  were  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  heavy  stones,  placed  in  different  niches 
with  titles  of  various  musical  publications,  which 
from  their  more  elaborate  and  valuable  character,  are 
preserved,  whilst  the  stones  with  impressions  of  mu- 
sic arc  rubbed  and  cleaned  to  receive  fresh  impres- 
sions. Amongst  the  numerous  specimens  of  more 
beautiful  and  special  engraving  shown  to  me  by  Herr 
*  Xo.  4  has  not  vet  come  to  hand. 


Roder,  was  a  new  Royal  quarto  edition  of  Beetho- 
ven's opera  Fidelh,  vocal  score  and  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment. It  was  printed  on  toned  paper  with  a 
large  margin,  and  a  superb  title  page,  and  a  more 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  of  its  class  I  have 
never  seen. 

The  journey  from  Leipzig  and  Dresden  was  per- 
formed, according  to  inv  custom  in  a  part  of  the 
Country  possessing  but  few  beauties  of  nature,  by  the 
evening  mail.  I  have  nothing  to  record  of  it  except 
ing  that  I  found,  as  usual,  some  at  least  of  mv  fellow 
travellers  were  interested  in  the  practice  and  progress 
of  the  musical  art,  and  were  able  to  add  to  my  infor- 
mation many  tilings  of  interest  and  use.  On  mv  ar- 
rival at  Dresden  on  Friday  at  midnight,  I  soon  found 
myself  located  at  the  magnificent  Hotel  de  Saxe, 
which  contains  a  splendid  salle  a  manger  capable  of 
dining  five  hundred  persons,  where,  in  the  winter 
season,  numerous  and  special  concerts  are  given. 
Early  on  Saturday  morning  I  despatched  a  messen 
ger  to  Herr  Gustav  Heintz,  the  well-known  music 
publisher,  with  nn  introductory  letter,  and  received  a 
reply  declaring  his  intention  to  visit  me  at  noon.  In 
accordance  with  the  practical  habits  of  the  Germans, 
Herr  Heintz  acquainted  himself  with  the  chief  ob 
jects  of  my  visit,  and  at  once  made  every  arrange- 
ment to  gratify  mv  wishes  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
through  Ids  courtesy  and  kindness  not  much  time 
elapsed  before  I  had  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  most  of  the  lending  organists  and  composers 
of  Dresden.  During  the  day,  in  bis  company,  I 
visited  most  of  the  public  buildings,  and  traversed  the 
principal  streets  of  this  lovely  city.  Dresden  is  in 
every  respect  a  charming  place  of  residence,  but  es- 
'v  for  music  loving  people.  Posses-sing  numer- 
ous well  appointed  theatres,  concerts,  cafes  ehantanfs, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  all  of  which  music  of  a 
high  class,  well  performed,  is  to  he  heard  at  very  low 
prices  Sf  admission,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  omit- 
ted which  could  afford  pleasure  and  delight  to  the 
musician,  amateur,  and  visitor. 

Finding  that  Weber's  opera,  or  rather  drama, 
Preciosa,  was  to  be  given  in  the  evening  at  the 
"Zweites  Theater,1'  I  proceeded  there,  and  found  the 
prices  of  admission  to  range  from  fifteen  pence  to 
threepence.  Taking  a  reserved  stall  I  witnessed  an 
excellent  representation  of  this  celebrated  work  with 
no  It r tie  satisfaction.  The  orchestra  was  not  large, 
being  chief! v  composed  of  young  artists,  who,  I  was 
informed,  played  more  to  obtain  experience  than  with 
a  view  to  pecuniary  profit.  The  heroine  was  played 
hv  a  popnl  »r  actress,  Fiaulem  Hattmann.  As  a 
whole  the  opera  was  well  performed  ;  hut  the  sing 
ing,  both  solo  and  choral,  was  not  particularly  good 
There,  as  in  everv  similar  place  in  Germany,  I  no- 
ticed the  remarkable  attention  of  the  audience  to 
every  detail  of  the  performance.  Between  each  of 
the  acts  one  of  those  polite  and  handv  G-rman  wait 
ers,  always  found  in  such  places,  offered  refrcshmen' 
in  the  shape  of  a  seidel.  of  beer,  a  small  bottle  of 
Rh> inwriii,  German  sausages,  and  We.stnhali  ■  ham 
sandwiches  I  was  surprised  and  amused  to  see  that 
several  of  the  fairer  sex  in  the  pit  hesitated  nor  to  as 
soeiate  with  other  female  companions  in  a  seidel  of 
beer,  and  evidently  with  infinite  gratification,  accom- 
panying the  same  with  loud  and  earnest  rritici-m  on 
the  part  of  rise  performance  just  concluded  ;  but  the 
moment  the  curtain  was  drawn,  and  the  p!av  resum- 
ed, the  utmost  silence  and  decorum  prevailed  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  opera,  I  found  mv  way  to  a 
much  frequented  cafe',  at  the  back  of  which,  in  'In- 
large  and  brilli  mtly  illuminated  gardens,  I  met,  by 
appointment,  Herr  Meinsrdn«,  the  composer,  who  e 
oratorios — Si  Peter,  and  Gideon — and  other  works, 
are  well  known  in  the  chief  towns  of  Saxony  and 
Hungary.  Here  it  was  that  I  heard  the  first  war- 
note  sounded  :  from  an  excited  conversation  amongst 
my  friends,  in  which  the  names  Napoleon  and  Ho- 
henzollern  were  frequently  uttered  with  considerable 
force  anil  accent,  I  discovered  jhe  dispute,  which,  as 
is  now  well  known,  led  to  the  present  lamentable  war 
As  if  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  I  was  awoke  at  3 
a  m.  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  by  the  roll  of 
drums  and  mustering  of  troops  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  A  more  exciting  scene  of  its  kind  I 
bad  never  witnessed.  In  the  delicious)?  coo],  clear 
atmosphere  of  that  early  morning-  in  July,  the  square 
was  filled  with  soldiers,  and  during  the  preparations 
for  marching,  the  magnificent  band  played  two  or 
three  fine  marches  in  a  most  effective  and  charming 
manner.  I  retired  again  to  rest  with  the  sounds  of 
military  music  dying  away  as  the  soldiers  filed  off, 
and  indulged  in  m3'  dreams  of  no  end  of  martial  mu- 
sic. , 

At  eight  o'clock,  before  I  had  finished  my  toilet,  1 
was  astonished  to  receive  a  visit  from  mv  friend,  Herr 
Gustav  Merkel,  whose  organ  compositions  and  per- 
formances are  justly  celebrated  wherever  they  are 
known.  He  had  called  early,  he  said,  in  order  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  the   services    at    the   Hof- 


kirche,  where  he  presides  as  court  organist.  I  re- 
paired at  the  appointed  time,  to  the  church,  which, 
unequal,  however,  to  most  of  our  cathedrals,  has  a 
noble  exterior  and  a  very  fine  tower.  It  stands  in  a 
prominent  and  beautiful  position  near  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Kibe.  Here  high  Mass  is  celebra- 
ted every  Sunday  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  other  ser- 
vices, such  as  are  usual  at  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
follow  during  the  day. 

The  service  on  this  occasion  waq  mo«t  impocing, 
the  huge  orchestra  in  the  great  West  Gallery  being 
occupied  by  about  sixty  performers  (baud  and  cho- 
ru«),  and  the  large  organ,  one  of  Silbermann's  best 
instruments,  of  which  I  intend  to  give  a  description 
in  my  next  letter.  Crowds  of  people  were  pressing 
on,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  gained  an 
entrance,  and  obtained  access  to  Herr  Meckel's  or- 
gan pew.  The  music  consisted  of  a  Mass  in  F  mi- 
nor, by  the  conducror,  Herr  Carl  Krebd  ;  an  Offerio- 
rinm,  by  Ka-tivlli  ;  and  a  Graduate,  by  Reissiger. 
With  such  a  force  of  practical  musicians,  reed  I  say 
that  the  music  was  given  with  thrilling  power  and 
effect  ?  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  wen-  be- 
low, in  the  body  of  the  church,  heard  the  inspiring 
strains  to  mucli  greater  advantage  than  I  who  was 
seated  amongst  the  performers.  At  the  conclusion 
of  High  Mass  nearlv  all  the  immense  congregation, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  depatted.  an  i 
there  followed  a  short  Service,  the  musical  part  of 
which  was  sustained  by  about  a  dozen  singing  boys 
and  singing  men,  with  organ  accompaniment  only. 
I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  organ, 
and  was  struck  with  its  rich,  full  tone.  As,  however, 
Herr  Meckel's  playing  wa-  limited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  he  made  an  appointment  with 
me  for  the  following  Tuesday  at  ten  o'elo-k  in  order 
that  we  might  hear  the  instrument  alone  and  undis- 
turbed Meanwhile  the  organist,  with  Herr  Meinar- 
dus  and  myself,  adjourned  to  one  of  the  beautiful 
eafds  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  only  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  church.  The  prospect  was  one  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  Thousands  of  people 
were  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  picturesque  bridge  ; 
steamboats  and  every  variety  of  craft  plied  up  a,,d 
down  the  broad  river,  whilst  the  parronizers  of  the 
cafe's  along  its  banks  seemed  thoroughly  happv  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  refreshment  and  the  scene. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  suddenly,  with  scarcely 
any  intimation  of  the  change,  there  broke  upon  us  a 
fearful  thunderstorm.  Commencing  with  huge  drops 
of  rain,  whose  violence  increased  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  it  created  for  a  tini"  the  greatest  disorder, 
which,  had  it  not  been  rather  troublesome,  woold 
have  been  very  amusing,  for  all  «eemed  ro  vie  wii'i 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  snatch  up  their  plates 
with  their  contents,  wine.  beer,  etc.,  and  ru<h,  pell- 
mell,  into  the  interior  of  the  building,  rolling  out  a 
running  accompaniment  of  national  gutturals,  F<  r 
two  hours  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  and  the  at- 
mosphere became  thick  and  darkened.  But  notwith- 
standing tins  contretemps  we  bad  a  most  interesting 
conversation  about  music  and  organs  ;  Herr  M«*rkfl 
being  especially  interested  in  the  description  I  had 
with  me  :md  explained  to  him,  of  the  immense  in- 
strument in  the  I>eds  Town  II  dl  Ir  was  there,  as 
with  all  other  organ  Urs  I  me'  during  mv  tour  :  they 
knew  nothing  of  English  organs,  Eng  ish  organists, 
or  their  composition*.  I  could  not  help  expressing  a 
hone  that  this  exelusiveness  should  be  rectified  by 
visits  to  Kng'and  :  for  clever  as  the  organists  of 
Germany  at  present  are,  tbev  seem  to  be  perfectly 
unacquainted  with  any  hut  those  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  beautiful  little  Eng- 
lish church,  erected  chieflv  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Goschen  :  there,  on  entering  by  a  side  door  close  to 
the  organ,  I  heard  the  familiar  strains  of  the  hymn 
tune.  "Melcombe  "  The  young  organist,  Mr  David 
Beard  well,  was  extremely  courteous,  and  mo«t  kinc 
lv  offered  to  place  his  services  at  my  disposal  durin 
my  stay  in  Dresden. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Frenzy  of  Praise.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Sun,  of  Sept.  19. 

An  American  girl,  horn  near  Pittsburgh  in  this 
State,  and  for  several  years  the  soprano  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Koman  Catholic  Church  at  Albany,  has  cre- 
ated qu'ne  an  excitement  as  a  prima  donna  in  Ita'v. 
She  is  of  French  descent,  and  her  name  is  La  Jeun- 
ESSE,  but  in  Italy  she  has  assumed  the  name  of  Al- 
eani. 

Our  newspapers  arc  sometimes  rather  lavish  of 
their  praise,  and  fail  to  temper  their  enthusiasm  with 
the  slightest  particle  of  common  sense  ;  but  for  whole- 
sale adulation  and  unlimited  gush,  commend  us  to 
the  Italians.  To  judge  from  their  own  accounts,  they 
have  discovered  in  our  young  countrywoman  such  a 
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sincer  m  has  not  lived  since  St.  Cecilia's  time.  One 
critic,  a  Si^nor  Bertolana,  said  to  he  a  writer  of 
mmh  repute,  has  on  article  in  a  lute  number  of  a 
Sicilian  paper  which  fairly  out  Herods  Herod,  It  is 
the  perfect  phrenssy  of  praise.  For  such  as  may  have 
a  cariosity  to  know  what  America  can  do  in  the  way 
of  a  singer,  and  Italy  in  the  way  of  a  worshipper,  we 
reproduce  a  small  portion  of  this  sublimated  puff 
"The  voire  of  Ai.hani,"  says  this  enthusiast,  "is  one 
in  which  is  felt  the  vibration  of  the  seven  chords  of 
the  eternal  lyre,"  As  wo  have  never  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  eternal  lyre,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  dispute  Signor  BrrtolanVs  nssertion  ; 
and  as  for  the  seven  chords,  they  an-  nor  referred  to 
in  any  thorough  bass  treatise  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar. "In  short,"  continues  the  critic,  "she  is  such 
an  artist  as  inspires  'c*j»<-ct  mingled  with  affection, 
and  enthusiasm  subdued  by  reverence.  She  itj  a 
morning-star — all  light,  all  lovo.  I  renounce  the  idea 
of  describing  the  benefit  of  last  evening,  the  prodi- 
gies  of  At. Hani's  throat  in  the  'Carnival  of  Venice,1 
the  acclamations,  the  flowers,  the  crowns,  the  poetry. 
the  gifts  Th..-  festival  was  worthy  of  the  innMrss  of 
the  occasion."  The  enthusiast  also  rails  her  "a  ray 
of  heaven,"  and  expresses  a  doubt  of  "this  eternal 
creature  finding  a  heart  worthy  of  her  love  out  of  the 
celestial  spheres  whence  she  descends."  The  Audi- 
ence and  the  populace  in  general  seem  to  have  shared 
the  sentiments  of  the  critic.  We  are  informed  that 
after  sinL,'iHLr  the  "Carnival  of  Venice."  she  "was  re 
called  twelve  times,  and  after  the  !cnth  recall  nearly 
fainted  from  the  wildness  of  the  enthusiasm.  She 
retired,  and,  after  taking  stimulants— nectar  <>r  am- 
h:-'  ia  of  course — retui  ncd  to  the  stage,  win  n  all  the 
an  !i<  nee  ro^e,  waving  tl  '-  handkerchi  f  *  shout- 
ing 'Viva  la  prima  donna  Americans!  '  .use 
went  to  fake  hci  carriage,  ht-hold,  she  font  I  in  its 
place  a  magnificent  equipage  with  fout  h  ■:  -  is,  "the 
gift  of  noble  admirers."  "Hands  of  music  and  crowds 
of  people  proceeded  tin-  carriage  to  her  home,  the 
crowds  only  dispersing  after  her  appearance  on  the 
balcony."  On  the  following  day  -he  left  Sicily, 
waited  upon  by  barons,  counts,  chevaliers,  and  their 
ladies.  "She  ba  le  adieu  to  the  crowd  amid  the  loud 
est  and  most  prolonged  applause,  which  still  continu- 
ed when  --he  was  fir  on  her  jnui  ncy 

Possibly  they  are  still  standing  tin  re  hnrsting  their 
throats  with  vivas  We  should  haw  rhnM_'hr  that 
tiOtbing  less  than  an  earthquake  or  the  eruption  of 
Mount  I'lina  conld  pos-dblv  have  so  excited  the  Soil 
ians.  We  very  much  fear  that  when  she  returns  Miss 
L \  Jkunhssu  will  find  her  own  countryman  verv 
cold  blooded  ami  unsympathetic  ;:i'u-\-  these  fierv  and 
demonstrative  Italians. 


Music  in  New  York. 

Tan  Fm<r  Rea^ARSAt  op  ran  PntLtiAaMONtc  Society 
Is  always  an  event  of  much  InMjrest  'I'm-  Society  i*  one 
to  which  Nimv  Yorkers  look  frith  prl  !■-,  ami  the  iuhahil  tntM  ol 
other  citit-d  with  envy  In  numbers  an  I  in  the  quality  ■  :'• 
worh  c  f  inn's  confesse  lly  at  the  head  of  all  th**  orch«.«tr  w  ol 
tin-  N.\p  World,  and  takes  rank  not  fat  behind  the  :>.v  ■  fi 
pious  of  those  "f  the  old 

Yesterday  .it'tTii'iuu  it  pave  its  first  rehearsal  of  the  winter 
season;  the  Grst,  also,  unriVr  its  new  President  Mi 
T  Stron  p,  who  replacei  Di  I '  em  u  -  The  most  notable 
(•haiiRH  under  the  n<  w  presidency  is  in  the  matter  of  thi-  dis- 
tribution of^eafa  In  old  'imes  tins  was  conducted  on  the 
Ptrictly  democrs  tic  principle  of  fir  t  come  first  iserrnd  then 
D  »rem  us  iniueurited  th°  sale  of  the  hoxe*  Mr,  Strong  has 
permitted  all  the  eligible  eea'P  in  the  house  to  bo  secured  for 
the  winter  The  consequence  of  rhis  plan  wilt  he  that  there 
will  l>i»  It1*-'  confusion  tli  oi  of  old,  for  every  one  will  know  ex- 
nctlv  whpre  to  Ami  his  place.  The  famous,  penteel,  well- 
d rested  crowd  that  used  to  cither  on  cold  winter  Philhnrmon- 
ic  nights  nbout  the  doors  an  hour  1  efore  they  opened,  and  to 
rush  in  a  polite  srrlmmage  for  the  best  seats,  i-  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Tim  extra  S3  secures  one's  sjat  for  the  winter  both  ;it 
rehearsals  and  concerts  As  th.*  snme.  persons  will  occupy 
thp  same  seats,  ir  may  fall  to  a  man's  lot  to  -if  perchance  :il! 
thf  season  in  Mo--'  proximity  to  what  Grandfather  Small  weed 
used  to  cull  a  "brimstone  chatterer,*'  or  perhaps  with  the 
same  usly  bonnet  in  the  Iromedi  it»  !  iregr  ■  ■  i ■  ■  I.  gro«rini*  with 
each  repetition  more  ugly  On  the  other  h  in  1,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  parties  of  frlcn  1-  to  get  together  and  enj  >v  that  com- 
munion of  fr-.'ling  that  music  so  specially  invites,  The  pieces 
in  rehearsal  for  the  first  concert  are  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym 
phony— out*  of  the-  brightest  and  best  of  the  immortal  nine  ; 
Schubert's  unfinished  symphony:  a  musical  torso  as  fine  as 
the  "Farncse  Hercules  .  '  and    the   "Tannhauser'1   overture, 

with  its  alternations  of  sul ■   an  I    solemn    thought,   and 

squealing  violin  harmonies,  and  piccolo  cries,  that  are  ns  much 
like  the  utterances  of  a  young  pig  under  nn  unexpectedly 
tight  fence  as  if  i-  in  the  p<  wer  of  music  to  make  them  Mr. 
Mills  lends  his  assistance  at  Hie  next  rehearsal    -  Su  ntNov,  12. 


Germ  \n-  Opera.  Mozart's  little  Opera  "Der 
Scluiuspietdirector"  (The  Theatre  Manager)  was  per- 
formed last  week,  for  the  first  time,  probably,  in  this 
country.     The   Weekly  Review  says  of  it: 

It  was  for  a  festive  occasion  in  1786,  that  Mozart  set.  thermi- 
sic  to  the  above-named  firce  As  so  many  pieces  which  the 
masters  of  the  last  century  wrote,  so  was  ttrs  a  piece  ' 
.sinn.  The  plot  is  very  simplH,  chiefly  illustrating  the  trouhle 
or  a  theatrical  manager,  and  the  rivalry  of  two  leading  prima 
donnas  The  score  consisted  of  but  five  numbers  —an  over- 
ture, which  rises  above  the  general  i  ■■''■'■  character  of  the 
music,  two  arias,  a  trio,  and  the  finale  If  is  chiefly  the  trio," 
which  is  as  sparkling,  humorous,  and  characteristic  as  any- 
thing M  zart  has  written,  and  which  might  eerve  as  a  model 
to  our  modern  composers  of  opera  bo  i:  fie  The  piece  was  soon 
laid  as  de,  but  «ome  thirty  rears  ago  revived  by  the  well  known 
artistical  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin,  Mr  Louia 
Schneider      He  conceived  the  iden    of  altering   the    text,  and 

chiefly  to  illustrate  tin-  relation*  beti i    Moz  irt  and  Schik  t- 

in-  i-t,  when  f  lie  former  wrote  his  "'M  igic  Flute,"  and  also  to 
ri  licule  the  je.al  lUsie?  of  the  two  leading   songstresses    of  that 

ti Mrae-    Lange  and  Cavnlieri       Tnus  the    Interest  centres 

around  these  four  illustrious  persons  ;    and,   although    many 

1   -  -         have  been  raised  i    I     the  propriety  of  making  Mo* 

/■iff  appeal newb  i'  lu  Herons    light,  it  must  m 

'■■  ■    be  admitted  that  Mr    Schneider  h  is  bu<  cee  led  In  i        i     \ 

a  very  runny  arrangement  of  tl Id    pieci       I 

four  musical  moi   ment*  he  n  Ided    l  mr  songs     also  composed 
ind  one  of  which     "The  Ribbon  Trio-'      -    a  very 
eurii  us  mi  i  i  %•  iting  conip<  sition  -a  perfect  j  iw«1   of  humor- 
■   i;     iup  rangement  hy  Schneider,   which  the 

German   opera  company    produced    the  ol  ;ht,  at  the 

In    splendid    sti  le,    b}    Minn     Lichl  ma;  .  an  i 
Me     -      [1       '  and  [Iimnior 

ti   ■  ■  -.  >■-  the  thanks  ol 
■ 

"Mil-  Van  Wixki.k." — ]  lurnal    (of 

la  I  Saiui  ',  ■■■■    v. .-  read  : 

l t  mn ny  years  Mi 

i  [i 

|     I       !■      ■         ■'■■,.  ■■■'.'. 

revived  this  op^ra. 

all  who  take  an  Inter  ■■  ilture  of  musi- 

cal art    In    tin*   counl  l  i ires  so  many 

r.  it  c  innot  but  ■  ■  riot  only 

author,  hut  also  the  igs.     And,  if  it 

lone  at  all  In  a  re,-pect:i    '■  .-■■■.(     manm 

■  .  f  it   to  he 

encourage  i  and  honnre  1  bj  all  pos 
the  case  in  the  present  instunci 

familinr  with   the   efforl  to«      01    the    verj 

•■.  have  at!  *iu.  I    n   certain    ficl    ' 

h  m  lllng  the  larger  I  especially  in  rofei 

ence  to  writing  I  M 

ugh    musician, 

'■■:■■'  '  >       !■■    ■ 

t  to  the  man   who  h 

■  ■  tic  i  whether 

the  s  ilient  :  oint?  of  the  di  im  i  hive   be 

i  fir  ■l-i'".    in  the 

climax  ol  interest      Thi  ,  we  arc 
pre.-ent  instHnco      The  fiult  lie^  not      I       l      r  with 
poser,  hut  with,         text. 

to  lnv«  be  ;n  m  ide  the  '       teres!      [nstead 

I  that,  du  md  very  long—  act,  he 

loes  not        ■■■  ■■    bored   with   a  very  tedious 

love  story       Desi  lefl.  the  text  does  not  furnish  sufilcieni 
for  ensembles  and  finale'      It  gives  us  ballads,  duos,   el 
abundance,  but   we  all    know  that   nothing  is  more  tedi 
tlinn  a  so-called  ballad  oper  i      M  i  lern  opera   writing  means  n 
Hfronc   dramatic  accentuation,   much   coloring,    and    strong 
conm-t-.     Where  h  ■  !i    -    even    the   greati 

of  melody  will  be  of  no  avail.  UV  «re  confident,  rhat  if  Mr 
Rristow  would  write  hi  opera  I  ■  day  he  would  show  us  by  Ins 
music  that  he  is  of  onr  c|    ■  and  we  hope  and  trust,  t!   il 

encouraged  by  his  present  success,  he   will  com] 
opera.     [lis  countrj  I  '       ■    eit  thi"  from  him. 

The  performance  n  is  as  *mo  »tb  as  it  can  he  with  such  an 
orchestra  and  such  i      nductoi     ■-  allied  to  the  present  com- 
pany.    Mr     Henry  Drayton    Ri       andMrs    Rtcl 
wire,  us  usual,  excellent. 


it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  main 
interest  of  the  concerts  centres  in  it ;  at  the 
same  time  there  will  nHvays  he  standard  se- 
lections  of  piano  works,  with  solos  for  violin  and 
violoncello.  Should  the  subscriptions  admit  of  it,  it 
will  pive  me  much  pleasure  to  add  some  sinking  to 
the  programmes.  The  string  quartet-;  to  be  performed 
will  be  selected  from  the  works  of  H.mln,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Schubert.  The  piano 
concerted  works  from  those  of  Bach.  Haydn,  Mozsirt, 
Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Raff.  The  second  con- 
cert will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  works  of  Beetho- 
ven, in  honot  of  the  centennial  anniversary  ( 
great  composer.  The  '-ore, -its  will  be  pjven  as  here- 
tofore at  Naiatoriiim  Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  Satur- 
day, Novemhei  26th,  Monday,  December  19th,  Sat- 
urday, January  Mih,  Saturday,  February  llth,  Sat- 
urday, March  1 1th.  and  Saturday,  April  15lh 

For  the  first  concert  the  following  programme  has 
been  prepared  . 
Strinz  Quartet,     No.  8,  F  mnj  >r Mozart 

Sar-ihand.     I  ,-     ,  ,,  f.   S.  Tl  tch. 

.,    ,i    .  \  ii     >ncello.  .   ,. 

It  illade.       ) '  loUcrmanu. 

Mr    I:    IlenniR 
Quar'et.     Piano.  Violin,  Vioja  an  I  \  ioloncello,  op  17 

V  mr  tni  'Vfiti.'iif  -< , .  .Schumann. 

Sonc  Without  Words      I  .,.  Mendelssohn 

Le  Courier  I  1 s Hitter 

Mr   '•    Guh'.i  mann 
String  Quartet      F  uinjor.    Op.  18 Beethoven 

Beetijovkn    Soi  n  iv,     The    prospectus    of   this 

Socii mounces  that  two    concerts   will   be    given 

during  the  pr  sent  season  on  the  7th  of  December 
the  Ii  ■•"  ■■■  en  '  '<  ntennial,  and  upon  some  d  iv  in 
April  i  The  first  concci  r  will  consi:  t   of  | 

manccs  of  the  following  of  Beethoven's  works-  ; 

Il.iih-hii  di  t  'horus^lrtm  the  "Mount  of  Olii 

Quartet  from  '  Fidelio 

■  '  nal    Song,    "The    Heavens   are   Telling/' 

with  orchestral    i  mem . 

1      i.   I  ,'  l\ i male, 

I     ■  ■ 

:  (  loncei  to, 
Andante  and  Finale  in  '  'minor  symphony 
( (vert urc  to  "  Egmont 

I  he  So  iei  \  •■■  afl  oi  trnn  >  It     incd  and  will  bo 

'     ri  Wolfsn  '     '■  i     :  -i  !  ■:.  I  id  cho- 

rus, well  re |  '  and  at  its    con- 

■:  will  have  an  orchestra  of  fifty  first-rate  in* 
strnmental  musicians.  The  second  concert,  in  April, 
will  include  selections  from  Schumann,  Rossini,  and 
o'hers,  together  with  Men!-!  ohn's  95th  I'-alm. 
Tliese  concerts  will  be  priv.tte  — /'■  ■    /•'■ 

Caul  Wolfsoiis'b  first    Matind.'*,   on  Friday   of 

i  last  w,  i>'  ,  presented  tie  following  ma'.ter  : 

"..'■*■        .-,.-,    ";    ne*fl 

M.  I!nl  II.-iii,).* 

Don  izc  1 1 1 

tin 

irne,  n  flat  i  ... 

;  ' :  i     0  fin " 

Carl    IVoll  : 

...... 

Farewe  .............. 

M        .'■ 

'■:-■■  particular  req ue< '  ,G  ittrchalk. 

Carl    Wolfcohn. 

A  re  Maria Luzzi. 

Mm.  Sn    ■ 
Mai         Militaire  ... 

Carl   Um  [ 
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Music  iu  Philadelphia. 

ATi^^   Avv\  Jackson  am nces  the  cirttinunnrc 

of  her  popular  pnrlor  concerts  rlnrinn;  the  present 
season.  In  her  circular  she  says  :  '  [t  is  with  increased 
satisfaction  in  the  continued  progress  of  the  String 
Quratet,  cotrtposed    of  Messrs.    C  Guhlemann,   Wm 

Stoll,  Jr.,    Theo    B tger  and  K.   Ilennisr,    that    I 

announce  the  eleventh  -  ason  for  the  Parlor  C.m- 
certs.  As  the  ohj  ;ct  of  the  e  con  :ei  ts  is,  if  pos 
sible,     to     rentier     permanent    1 1  .is      organization, 


First  Symphony  Concert. -Sixth  Season. 

Of  the  many  musical  events  of  these  last  weeks 
thi9  p.operlv  deserves  first  mention,  as  being  the 
opening  of  out  cet  is,  repre- 

senting our  own  best  an  1  const  intlj  ret  ewed  efTort  to 
build  up  for  ourselves  somi  thing  permanent  and  wor- 
thy in  the  purest  sense  of  Art, — something   in 
dent  of  tli  ms  and  excitements  of  the  moment, 

and  which  we  <-in  rely  upon  from    year    to    year    for 

tunnies  of  hearing  what  is  intrinsically  best  in 
music.     The    interest,    the    enthusiasm    which    shall 

rt  and  chei  ish  such  an  effoi  t  is  of  n  more  qui  ', 
deep,  enduring  nature,  than  that  excited  by  the  arri- 
val of  a  new  celebrity,  and  l>y  the  dazzling  announce- 
ments of  speculating  impresarii,  It  behoves  us  to 
cherish  and  to  guard  with  jealous  love  the  nascent 
institution,  amid  so  m:or.  transient,  distracting  invi- 
tations, if  we  would  find  and  keep  tiny  sure  foothold 
anvwherc  in  our  artistic  culture. 
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But  there  seems  to  be  littlo  cause  for  fear.  The 
sixili  season  of  ton  Symphony  Concerts,  so  success- 
fully begun  and  carried  on  under  tho  auspiecs  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  opened  on  Thursday 
Afternoon,  Nov.  .'!,  witli  a  list  of  season  subscribers 
almost  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  when  it  exceeded 
1,600, — and  this  notwithstanding  the  increased 
price,  tho  prc-occupation  of  the  musical  interest  dur- 
ing the  whole  preceding  fortnight  by  tho  Thomas 
Concerts,  as  well  as  the  excitement  about  the  coming 
of  Christine  Nilsson,  whose  Boston  debut  was  an- 
nounced for  tho  very  next  night..  Moreover,  a  sud- 
den thunder  storm,  with  heavy  rain,  in  just  tho  hour 
before  tho  concert,  doubtless  deterred  from  coming 
many  suburban  music-lovers  who  had  set.  their  hearts 
upon  it.  As  it.  was,  the  audience  was  very  large  and 
(there  is  no  need  of  saying  it)  of  the  best  kind.  It 
was  peculiarly  a  Beethoven  concert,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan,  already  described,  of  dedicating  the 
whole  series  in  some  sense,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  memory  of  Beethoven  in  this  season  of  his  Cen- 
tennial Birthday.  The  opening  programme  was  se- 
lected with  this  view,  as  follows  : 

Inaugural  Overture  (1-\Teihe  des  Hause3"),  in  C.  Op.  124. 

BEETHOVEN. 

*Sacred  Songs,  to  words  by  Gellert,  Op.  4S  .  Beetboven. 
"The  Heavens  proclaim  the  glory  of  God." 
Song  of  Penitence  and  of  Trust 

M.  W.  Whitney. 

Tiano-Forte  Concerto,  in  G,  Op.  58,      .      .      Beethoven. 

Allegro. — Andante. — Rondo. 

Hugo  Leouharff 

*Prelude  to  the  Third  Act.  of  "Medea,'1 Cherubim. 

**Bass  Aria  :  "Give  me  back  my  dearest  Master,"  from 
the  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music,  (the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment completed  bv  Robert  Franz). Bach. 

M.  W.  Whitney. 
(The  Violin  Solo  by  B.  tistemann.l 

Fifth  Symphony,  in  0  minor.  Op.  67, Beethoven. 

Allegro—  Andante— Scherzo  and  Finale  (Triumphal  March.) 

Some  of  the  critics  have  qualified  their  great  praise 
of  the  concert,  both  as  to  matter  and  to  execution,  by 
a  regret  that  the  programme  was  too  uniformly  "som- 
bre." Let  us  sec.  The  Overture  is  not  sombre,  it  is 
majestic,  jubilant,  triumphant;  and  the  orchestra 
(numbering  about  sixty  in  the  absence  of  the  Quin- 
tette Club)  gave  out  the  grand  chords  of  the  introduc- 
tion with  such  a  breadth  and  rich  sonority  as  we  had 
not  heard  for  a  long  time  ;  tho  quick  fugato  move- 
ment, too,  was  full  of  life  and  spirit,  although  there 
is  yetsomething  to  be  desired  in  point  of  perfect  uni- 
formitv  of  phrasing  in  the  violins. 

Of  the  two  short  sacred  songs,  which  Mr.  Whit- 
key  sang  in  his  best  voice  (transposing  them*  of 
course)  and  with  nobility  of  style,  the  first  is  simply 
grand,  uplifting  to  the  soul  ;  the  second,  after  a  strain 
of  tender,  deep-felt  penitence — extremely  beautiful — 
ends  with  a  rapturous  outburst  of  hope  and  joy  in  the 
thought  of  the  divine  mercy  ;  the  very  lively,  and  by 
no  means  easy  piano  accompaniment  to  this  was  finelv 
played  by  Mr.  Leonhard. 

Tho  Concerto  in  G  is  certainly  not  "sombre."  It 
is  the  most  poetic,  fascinating,  lovely  of  all  Concer- 
tos ;  full  of  delicate,  line  fire  ;  abounding,  the  Allegro 
at  least,  with  a  bravura  which  is  the  very  efflorescence 
of  a  fancy  all  inspired  with  feeling.  An  indefinable 
charm  pervades  the  movement.  The  Andante  is  se- 
rious, but  not  "sombre  ;"  the  musing,  rapt  cantabih 
of  the  piano,  alternating  with  the  stern  unison  of  the 
orchestra,  opens  such  glimpses  of  eternal  peace  and 
bliss  beyond  the.  stars,  that  you  are  unwillingly  arous- 
ed from  the  delicious  reverie  ;  se  short,  so  much ! 
The  vision  is  succeeded  in  the  Rondo  by  the  utmost 
elasticity  of  bright,  exulting  confidence  as  of  a  re- 
newed youth,  every  nerve  and  fibre  strung  up  to 
a  quick  and  thrilling  sense  of  finest  life.  Mr.  Leon- 
hard  interpreted  this  composition  so  satisfactorily 
four  years  ago.  that  there  seemed  nothing  of  poetic 
conception,  feeling,  purity,  vitality  and  grace  of  ex- 
ecution left  to  be  desired  ;  this  time  he  was  even  more 
fortunate,  not  only  in  his  own  part,  but  in  a  more 
sympathetic  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  in  a  re- 
markably responsive  instrument,  one  of  the  most,  ad- 
mirable of  Chickering  Grands,  which  it  was  inspiring 
lo  hear  after  the  New  York  substitutes  which  had   so 


long  occupied  the  Music  Hall.  The  Cadenzas  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Loonhard  were  the  usual  ones  by 
Moscheles, — quite  effective,  yet  not  just  what  one 
would  imagino  Beethoven  himself  to  have  made. 
Could  that  Concerto,  so  played,  possibly  weigh 
"heavily"  upon  any  spirit  at  all  musically  apprecia- 
tive? On  the  contrary  its  whole  influcnco  is  uplift- 
ing, quickening  ;  it  lends  wings  to  the  weary  soul,  on 
which  to  soar  and  realize  for  once  its  native  heavenly 
freedom. 

Pass  on  now  to  the  glorious  old  Cminor  Sympho- 
ny :  brave,  hopeful,  heaven-cheered  struggle,  from 
the  first,  with  destiny  ;  in  the  Andante,  lofty,  holy,  a 
divine  song  of  high  calling  and  encouragement,  sound- 
ing as  from  within  the  deepest  depths  of  the  rapt 
hearer's  inmost  soul,  where  only  one  may  find  God  ; 
then  the  exciting  Scherzo,  big  with  impatient  life 
and  with  mysterious,  sure  promise  of  the  coming 
glory,  and  then  the  all  embracing,  inexhaustible,  re- 
sistless triumph  of  the  march-like  Finale.  What  is 
there  "sombre"  about  that  1  or  what  of  heaviness  to 
weigh  one  down'?  Such  full-freighted  vessels,  bear- 
ing magnificently  onward,  only  buoy  us  up,  whereas 
the  flimsy  little  cockle  shells  in  which  we  seek  to 
skim  leisurely  and  miscellaneously  over  life's  deep 
sea,  too  often  entail  bitter,  belittleing  vexations, 
making  the  heart  heavier  with  a  sense  of  emptiness 
and  nothing  found,  nothing  of  new  faith  or  love  or 
hope  to  carry  home.  One  wearies  soonest  of  things 
light  and  trivial.  If  you  would  have  us  listen  all- 
alive  to  a  programme  of  music,  give  us  great  things. 
This  we  are  pretty  sure  to  get  when  the  namo  of 
Beethoven  occurs  often.  Nor  could  there  be  a  greater 
or  a  fitter  finale  to  a  Beethoven  programme  than  this 
same  Fifth  .Symphony,  which,  we  may  safely  say, 
was  brought  out  this  time  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
impressive  grandeur  scarcely  excelled  in  any  of  the 
many  renderings  it  has  had  in  this  for  many  years 
Beethoven-loving  city. 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  important 
work  of  Beethoven's,  of  which  the  total  impression, 
as  it  haunts  us  after  we  have  heard  it,  could  he  called 
"sombre."  There  is  the  Funeral  March,  to  bo  sure, 
in  the  Eroica  ;  but  even  that  has  holy  joy  and  triumph 
in  it.  Hence  it  it  possible  to  do,  what  has  been  done 
repeatedly,  what  can  hardly  be  done  with  any  other 
composer,  make  up  a  programme  wholly  of  his  music 
without  the.  slightest  danger  of  fatiguing  sameness. 
This  was  a  concert  in  honor  of  Beethoven,  as  not 
only  the  programme,  but  the  noble  offering  (from  a 
devoted  lady  who  felt  the  spirit  of  the  occasion)  of 
the  floral  crown  suspended  over  Crawford's  statuo, 
testified.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  whole  scries  of  con- 
certs so  arranged  as  to  pivot  on  the  recognition  of 
the  Centennial  Year  of  the  great  master  as  a  central 
point.  Indeed  it  could  be  called,  in  the  cheerfuller 
sense  of  the  word,  a  musical  solemnity,  implying 
dignity  and  grandeur,  which  surely  are  not  necessarily 
sombre.  What  could  be  fitly  coupled  with  the  noble 
works  already  named?  Certainly  nothing  trivial 
and  light ;  nothing  popular  and  hacknied  ;  none  of 
tho  "Future"  novelties  ;  none  of  the  brilliant  "effect" 
pieces  ;  that  would  have  spoiled  the  picture,  made 
an  incongruous  medley  of  it.  Bach  in  the  greatest 
company  is  evermore  in  place.  In  the  limited  reper- 
toire of  vocal  solos  offered  by  Beethoven,  and  in'  tho 
hope  of  realizing  here  some  day  that  too  long  post- 
poned performance  of  the  Passion  Music,  what  could 
be  better,  for  one  thing,  than  to  give  the  audience  a 
first  hearing  of  that  beautiful  and  noble  Aria  for  a 
bass  voice  1  Nor  was  the  trust  reposed  thus  in  the 
true  perception,  taste  and  feeling  of  the  audience 
thrown  away.  Sung  as  it  was,  in  a  good  honest, 
simple  way,  with  true  nobility  of  style,  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, although  it  might  have  had  more  depth  and 
fineness  of  expression  ,  it  seemed  to  win  the  warmest 
general  welcome,  and  will  be  eagerly  asked  for  again 
whenever  practicable.  Verily  it  is  a  new  sign  and  a 
hopeful,  when  all  the  critics  of  the  daily  papers  go 
into  rhapsodies  about  a  work  by  Bach,  as  they  did  on 


that  next  morning.  Only  they  seem  (some  of  them) 
to  have  mistaken  the  intention  of  tho  song.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  the  6ong  of  Judas  penitent,  the  out- 
pouring of  his  remorse  and  bitter  agony,  and  of  his 
yearning  to  return  to  tho  "dear  Master"  whom  he  had 
betrayed.  The  words  may  have  misled  some  into  the 
idea;  hence  here  again  the  "sombreness"  was  all 
imaginary.  But  such  is  not  the  dominant  expression 
of  the  music.  It  is  a  song  addressed  (not  in  the 
mouth  of  any  individual  character,  but  rather  of  the 
Christian  Church  personified,  according  to  the  whole 
plan  of  the  Poem)  to  the  chief  priests,  not  only  plead- 
ing for  the  surrender  of  the  betrayed  one,  but 
upbraiding  them  for  his  detention  after  the  betrayer, 
himself  has  flung  the  wages  of  his  treason  at  their  feet 
and  gone  and  hanged  himself,  hinting  of  the  fate  o' 
Judas  as  a  warning  to  themselves.  Hence  it  is  not 
at  all  a  minor  strain  ;  the  music  waxes  bold  and  con' 
fident  as  it  goes  on,  albeit  it  is  tempered  with  that 
tender,  deep  affection  for  the  Master  which  inspires 
the  Passion  Music  at  whatever  page  you  open.  The 
composition  surely  is  most  beautiful  and  noble,  both 
in  the  melody  and  orchestral  accompaniment,  which 
Bach  left  only  written  out  for  the  quartet  of  strings, 
together  with  the  figurative  violin  solo  (finely  played 
by  Mr.  Listemann  and  which  Robert  Franz  has  filled 
out  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  master  by  the  addition  Oc 
a  pair  of 'clarinets  and  of  bassoons.  Still  more  re. 
hearsal  would  have  given  more  of  sympathetic  fine, 
ness  to  the  orchestral  part,  although  it  went  not 
badly. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Prelude  to  the  third 
act  of  Cherubini's  "Medea,"  which,  for  a  short  in- 
troduction to  the  Second  Part,  was  music  grand 
enough  to  go  with  Beethoven,  and  even  stirring  the 
imagination  with  something  of  the  appalling  power 
of  the  great  introduction  to  the  prison  scene  of 
"  Fidelio.  "  This,  we  admit,  is  "sombre"  music  '• 
but  it  is  also  very  thrilling  and  exciting,  producing 
with  quite  simple  means  what  a  sublime  effect  !  How 
impressive  those  deep  unisons  and  those  mighty,  al- 
most terrible  crescendos  !  And  most  effectively  did 
Mr.  Zerrahn  wield  his  orchestral  forces  in  producing 
them  so  palpably. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  note  of  the  concert,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  audience  was  complete  and 
earnest, — one  of  the  best  tokens  of  success  artistically. 
The  general  impression,  we  believe,  was  that  the 
various  changes  in  the  malerial  of  the  orchestra,  to- 
gether with  increased  care  in  rehearsal,  had  brough1 
about  a  manifest  improvement,  at  least  a  better  unity 
of  tone  and  spirit.  With  each  successive  concert,  the 
zealous  conductor  will  have  them  still  more  perfectly 
in  hand. 

The  Public  Rehearsals  thus  far  excite  considerable 
interest,  but  the  attendance  must  be  still  much  larger, 
as  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  be,  to  make  them  any 
'benefit"  to  the  musicians. 

In  this  week's  programme  [the  second],  with  its  Haydn 
Symphony, first  "Leonora*1  Overture,  Fest-Overture  by  Rietz, 
and  Solos  for  the  Violin,  there  is  nothing  "heavy,"  unless  it 
be  the  Lisztian  "Preludes."  As  we  go  to  press  on  Thursday, 
we  can  only  notice  it  next  time. 

The  Third  Concert.  Dec. -1,  offers  the  second  Overture  to 
"Leonorc"  [first  time]  ;  the  Aria  and  Gavotte  from  the  Bach 
Suite  in  D  ;  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  Symphony;  Cherubini's  Over- 
ture to  "Faniska"  [new]  ;  Schubert's  Fantasia,  op.  15.  as  ar- 
ranged for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Liszt  [which  Mr.  L\ng  will 
play]  ;  and  the  Overture  to  "Euryanthe.'" — A  fortnight  later 
comes  the  central  one  of  the  three  Beethoven  Concerts,  two 
day6  before  the  centennial  birthday; — this  by  way  of  prelude 
to  a  "Choral  Symphony"  concert  to  be  given  jointly  in  the 
name  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  the  Harvard  Mu- 
sical Association,  probably  on  Saturday  the  17th,  which  is  the 
actual  birthday. 


CHAMBER  CONCERTS.  We  have  barely  room  to  gather 
up  a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  And  here  we  are  reminded 
of  the  loss  we  sutler  in  the  disappearance  of  the  old  haunt  of 
such  music,  Chickering  Hall. 

Mr.  Pebabo  took  for  his  first  Friday  Matinee  [Oct.  25]  the 
smaller  Horticultural  Hall, — a  place  in  which,  musically,  we 
could  not  feel  quite  at  home.    There  was  a  goodly  audience, 
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however,  of  the  right  kind  ;  the  music  sounded  well,  and  the 
occasion  was  successful.  He  played  the  Ile.lhoven  Sonata  in 
E  ii.it  |lir-:t  of  the  two  in  op   '271,    Fantasia-like    in    form,  and 

very  beautiful     lie  played  it.  tenderly  ami  with    i tii  feeling 

in  the  more  delicate  parts,  ami  with  great  force  and  fire  in  the 
finale.  Then  two  pleasing  little  pieces  by  Bargiel;  ami  finally 
the  great  Fantasia  in  C,  op.  15,  by  Schubert,  in  the  original 
form,  [we  are  to  have  it  with  orchestra  ;  This  was  done  mi- 
perbly ;  tin-  broad  harmony  where  the  "Wanderer"  theme 
comes  in,  anil  the  stroug  fvgato  movement  at  the  end  ei  pec 
[ally  Mr.  Kreissmann,  for  whom  indulgence  was  asked  on 
tlir  score  of  illness,  nevertheless  sang  with  true  artistic  style 
and  feeling  one  of  tin-  most  beautiful  Tenor  Recitatives  anil 
Arias  from  Bach's  Passion  Music     Ll  G    hi       I  which 

points  to  the  suffering  Savior  as  a  divine  example  ol  patience. 
Nothing  more  difficult  In  the  whole  Passion  music  could  have 
i ii  selected,  ami  we  doubt  it  in    the   country   ne  could  I  od 

another  singer  competent  to  undertake  it.  It  made  a  deep  im- 
preBSion,  Tin'  three  Fran/,  songs  especially  "  l>n  Harrcnde" 
and  the  impassioned  "I?/  isi  gekommen,     were  most  warmly 

received. 

For  the  second  Concert  Mr  Perabo  took  us  to  'tie  upper 
hall,  which  had  a  much  more  genial  aspect  Hi-  began,  for  a 
novelty,  with  a  Pastoral  -on  l'm  op.  17.  by  Car]  Liiwe,  'he  fa 
ui'oi  ballad  writer,  wdio  died  a  year  ago  It  is  e  rile  l  I  e 
Prin temps  '  I  'he  Spring!,  and  i's  four  movements  represent  : 
a].  Dawn  of  Day  [full  of  bird  twitterings],  and  morning  wor- 
ship, Allegro^  b]  Broad  Day  [Allegretto  .  Vie  cham- 
petre"  [Scherzo] ;  d]    Evening  Twilight,    followed    i»v  Allegro 

assai.     it  is  a  graceful,  cl rful,  rather   common  place 

Yaterisrli  '  composition  without  marked  individuality,  but 
plea-ant    enough    iii   hear   l,,r  once.      The   three   "Musical 

.ske'ehes"    by     S'erndiile    Bennett       '   The  hike.        "The     Mi   I- 

stream,"  "  liie  Fountain'  |  were  very  charming,  characteristic, 

genial  little  ] ,  well  contrasted   and   original      The  oilier 

Sonata  of  Beethoven's  tip    '27.  the  well  known  L,M ilight," 

was  most  welii, me  tor  the  closing  piece  The  singing  was  by 
Mi-  I'.ieri  who  with  admirable  voice  in., I  feeling  sang  the 
''Cradle  Song'  lima  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  and  three 
Son^s  by  Robert  Franz. 

In  the  third  Matin,  ,■  '  \,,v  25j,  Mr.  IVraho  will  play  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata,  op  31,  Xo  I,  a  theme  with  \  irreinie  from 
Schubert's  D-minor  Quartet ;  and  four  Songs,  transcribed  by 

[leinecke,  from  Sehubcrt'i    'Scl i  Mullerin," — these  last  in 

place  of  the  Bach   Irla  which  Mi    VVhitnej  was  to  sing. Q 

A  choice  aud  charming  programmo  was  that,,!  the  Soiree, 
tii  ven  by  the  teae hers  oi  the  Boston  Conservatory  IVednt  lay 
eve  Nov  J  in  the  lower  hall  of  Tremont  Temple,  In  spite  of 
the  almost  suffocating  heat  of  the  crowded   cavernbu 

the    mUSiC    was  listened      to    with    i  loses',    interest     to    '!,,      .       1 

Two  admirably  contrasted  Trios  foi  pi riotin    and    'cello: 

in   II  Hit  by  s.  hoi  ,  it    an  l  a  fresh,  delightful 

i In    llavilii,  ill   1)  maj   r,  No    f,,  a    1 1,1    in   i's    mil     opened 

and  elosed  the  feast        Both  were  played  in  a  masterly  in  inner 

by  Messrs  Leonhard,  Kl  udero  and  IPimo  Mine  Johann 
sen,  of  "Fidelio"'  memory,  true  artist  as  she  is,  although  some 
portio  is-,'  her  voice  are  grown  a  little  hard,  ean  still  com- 
mand tones  sweet  and  musical  and  strong  and  manj 
oi  style.  She  sang  Schubert's  •' Barcarolle  c  armingiy,  and 
with  Signor   Irpavam,  Mozart's  Mr    II 

u  ii  in  iioi.te  ■,  1 1     ;  ;    l  )        ■!  ression  with  one  of  the  Arias 

from  Handel's  operas,  arranged  by  Franz  .  as  he  li  I  also  with 
ai, other     of  them    in   a   I, oilier  ert.    the  andieuce    '     '    '  '■ 

in;  satisfied  ivithout    a  repetition  of    it.      These    wen     \ 
Airs  sung  with  a   Bass  vo  ice 


Christine  Nilsson. 

Ami  now  wc  come  t,i  tlie  "musical  event"  of  the 
day, — to  thf  arrival  and  the  triumph  of  the  far  famed, 
the  eagerly  awaited,  the  already,  lor  sometime  at 
least,  established  Queen  of  hearts,  if  not  of  Song, 
even  in  this  "cold  critical  Athens,"  as  silly  folk 
elsewhere  are  wont  lo  rail  it, — to  the  beautiful  ami 
lair  young  Swede,  Christina   Nilsson. 

First,  a  word  about  the  Nilsson  Concerts,  as  such, 

ami  the  tin: oral  material  and  /" ; iei  which  Manager 

Max  Strakosch  lias  lirnuu'lit  to  us.  Our  re 
know  our  dislike,  as  anile,  I'm-  Miscellaneous  Concerts, 
in  which,  without  artistic  unity,  "attractions"  ate 
huddled  together  in  wearisome  profusion  in  oue 
programme,  while  music  itself  is  humbled  to  tin'  con- 
dition of  mere  tiring  maid  or  valet  for  the  dressing 
out  ami  exhibitiou  of  My  Lady  or  My  Lord,  the 
singing  or  performing  person.  Our  musical  public, 
too,  ate  getting  to  have  right  notions  in  tins  matter, 
ami  sincerely  to  prefer  the  pure  artistic  occasion, 
even  without  "stats,"  to  any  sort  id'  medley  with 
star-.  What  we  had'  read,  therefore,  of  Mr. 
Sirakosch's  programmes  m  New  York,  did  not 
prepossess  us  with  a  very  sirnne  desire  to  hear  them 
How  far  can  the  radiance  of  "one  bright  particular 
star"  on,  tin*  mere  i.  n  ;  fone  however  real  and 
n  ii  tless  singer  under  such  conditions,  —  playing 
central  figure  in  a  crowded,  clumsy  frame,  —  to 
reconcile  us  to  nmelangt  of  common  place  things  from 
kali  m  Operas,  by  a  superfluity  of  stars  of  lesser 
magnitude  ;  her  own  selections,  even,  being  hacknied 

anas  by    Verdi  or  Donizetti,   i lern  French   things, 

a  tew  well  worn  ballads,  and  tii  i  like  '     Wo  fit  tins 
objection    to   tin-  first   programme  here  in    Bo 
liui  after  hearing  wc  must  own  tli.it,  tor  concerts  of 
this  kind,  they  are  on  the  whole  pretty  well  made  up, 
i  of  ai  n-is   is  particularly   rich  ami 


In  the  first  place  we  must  commend  a  certain  thor- 
oughness with  which  nil  is  done  ;  the  mere  fact  of  an 
orchestra  in  all  the  Concerts, — a  rather  small  one  to 
he  sure,  and  rongh  ami  boisterous  too  often, — under 
the  experienced  condnctorship  of  M\ni  i/tii,  to 
open  the  lull  with  popular  overtures  like  "Zampa," 
"Martha,"  "Masaniello,"  "Tell,"  "Fra  Diavolo," 
close  it  with  Wedding  March,  or  march  from  /  , 
Prophele  (to  which  by  the  way,  nobody  listened, — one 
of  the  marks  by  which  you  know  a  virtuoso  eoncett 
from  an  artistic  one),  as  -alias  m  accompany  the 
solos        \'"l  here  lei  us  add  this  special    praise  :  that 

every  piece  has  l n  given  with  its  full  orche  ti 

companiment  where  thai  existed,  leaving  only  bal- 
knls  ami  minor  encore  pieces  to  the  pianist,  SiLr  Bos- 
oni.  who'has  shown  himself  a  good  accompanist. 

What  can  we  say  enough  in  recognition  of  so  rare 
ami    high   an   art.  I       pi      nee,   as    thai   of  Henri 

Vieextemps,  ot i'tlio    w  rld's  really 

ist-  '  A  master,  sound  ami  ripe,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word      Sure  ami  perfeel  in    whatever  In'   undi  v 

takes  That  In'  was  w  la  n  In-  first  came  hen-  twenty 
five  years  ago,  when  he  had  liner  triumph  with  the 
few  than  'Me  Hull  had  with  the  many;  and  again, 
thirteen  years  ago.  But  then  we  thought  the  very 
perfection  of  Ins  playing  a  little  dry  and  uninspired. 
Now  he  looks  older,  hut  plays  younger,  i  e.  with 
more  tire  am]  out  of  a  than    before. 

One  could  listen  to  his  ]  his  exquisite  phras- 

ing, and  watch  his  graceful  bowing  all  night  lonir. 
His  later  compositions,  too,  display  more  character 
and  power.  Thai  "Fantn  *ic  Appassionata"  is  in- 
deed  a  very  impressive  work,  dramatic,  and  full  of 
interesting  ideas,  <■  rw  to  work 

up  like  an  artist,  for  the  orchestra   as    well.     Almost 
ns  much  may  he  said  of  the  "  \a  I  ml  ■  an  I    Rondo," 
not  to  mcntii  ai  tin  ire  familiar  pieces     Th      /.' 
w  ith  piano,  ha  an   em  ore    pi  ICC.  is    'nil    of  true   and 
lender  feeling;  while,  in  the  frolic  vein,  his  fanta 
"St.  Patrick's  Day,"  is  full  of  comic  humor,  and  com- 
pletely   li  hi.       Nightlj  What 
tor  con                                          had,    what   better 
proof  of  an  appreciative    public,    than    on    that    first 
night,  when ,  afti  r  the  <  iverture,  an  1  the  1  '"■  I 
two  men,  the  east  crowd, all  impaticnl  foi  the  Nilsson, 

not  only  listened  with  dcliglll  10    In-    Ion 

fantasia  on  Gounod's   /  some   twenty   minutes, 

hut  even  then 

Miss   Ann  11     CARV,  I  i  Jill,    who     Icfl     us 

four  year-  since  with  the  larg  i,  rich    contralto 
conies  hack  an  artist, — 

er,  not  perhaps  of  the  ins        1  kind,  hut   still   a  sing- 
er whom  it  is  a  joy  to  f  \ 
hearty,  nntm 

not i   the    modern  i      il  I    i        v 

proved  her  quality  in  a   pretty    wide    range,    having 

Sllll LT  fl'Om    s  if."     // 

l/i  ballads, 

Sig.  Brignoli  is  id  has  done 

his  pint  well  upon  th"  n  I  Vei 

t,ai  itone,  which  he  know  -  In  iw  to  us  ■,    and    h  i 

.in  hi    for   tho    simple,    in"  lest,   coi 
manner  in  which  h  [t  was  real- 

ly a  pleasure  to  hea         Ba      :'-■/■ 
stiiie;  with  vivacity  ami  yet  in  so  genteel  a  way, 

And  how    ho  tllC  figtl  It   was    in  ! 

privile  .m   opinion    afti  r 

the  first  night  Nor  arc  we  eager  even  now  after  -ix 
concerts,  to  n-k  the  declaration  of  a  full  opinion.  To 
weigh  so  individual  and  I  in   the  scale 

of  ".a  no  ism"  ","!''  b  •■  not  undertaken  rashly  :  nor 
arc  wc  sure  thai  we  i   fittest    scales    where- 

with to  weisrh  her      At  the  oufel  we   renon 
parison.     What  i-  it  whether  Nilsson  be  as  gi 

■.  Lind,  or  Sontag,  Bosio,  an  1  the  other  great 
ones  !  If  there  is  one  thing  certain  aboul  her,  it  is 
that  she  is  original,  ami  must 

No  matter  how  you  may  compare  with  others*,  no 
matter  how  carel  illy  le  lie.'  qualities  ol  a 

fine  voice,  the  oi  tho  lox  re  |uirements  of  a  singer, 
ami  say  she  has  i  5  all  these  (ami  j  i 

■hi-  is  said  oi  .    •  iing  .   .  j  iu   h  n  a  del 

nothing  if  you  leave  on'  h  .  .     Her   in  lividuality 
\ orth  —  in  :i-  '   ■       yet   so   unique,   peculiarly  her 
own,  is  the  great  secret  of  her  charm      I:    look  time 

quaintance  to  ve    tin-  :  it    will    take    we 

know-  me  how  i  to  read  it  fully      i 

donne  one  knows  all  in  a    short  time;  you 

ear  n  ith  pleasure, 
In  this  young  Swede   y  iu   always   ate   prepared  for 
something  new       [i  nd  of  a  nature,  a  fresh 

tion  ,d  the  genus  and  tho  <  enius  human.  It 
charms  you  at  the  vi  rv  hist,  but  perhaps  also  disap- 
points Miu.  We,  ii »i  ' 'ii''.  ei  1'i.r  hoim-  from  tic  firsl 
som  .-  .':'H  iled,  i  Iso  imehow  strangely 
■-pel kh, .u ml.  Next  to  thi  grace  and  beauty  of  the  ap- 
parition, the  sweet  winning  smile,  and  frank  cordial 
manner,  your  attention  i-  caught  by  strange  little 
ways  and  actions,  seemingly  wilful  and  coquettish, 
with  which  she  1.  ■  ting  for  her  song.  Then 


she    begins:    the   well-known    Aria    from    Handel's 
Theodora      "Angels   ever    bright   and    fair."       We 
thought  she  saog  this,  or   at    least    began    ii,    under 
some  constraint,  as  if  not  quite  at  home  with  a  now 
audience.     We   thought   too  that  her   singing   of  it 
seemed  a  little  overstudied,  as  if  she  would  make  too 
much  of  the  simple,  noble   melody.     But   the;. 
no  denying  the  sincere  pathos  of  expression.     It  had 
a  virginal,  religious  purity      One  might  doubt  for  a 
while  whether  so  much  delicacy  of  sotto  voce,  so  much 
prolonging  of  a  tone    in   pianissimo,   wen-   nol    con 
scious  nrts  rather  than  real  feeling,    and    whether  all 
those  tears  stole   into  the    voice   unbid  I 
soon  were  too  glad   to  dismiss   such    whispei 
our  iiiin  I 

The  voice,  as  we  felt  partly  then,  as  we  know  bet- 
ter now,  is  one  of  exceeding  purity  ami  beauty,  not 
su  uniformly  large  and  great  as  some,  but  sympa- 
thetic and  transparent,  as  it  were,   to  such  a  degree 

that   It  hides   itself  ill  the  expression  of   ihe    son.;,    ami 

;,'-  Mm  as  a  palpable  substance  by  itself  Her 
own  nature,  too,  is  s,,  .,,  mpathetic,  so  dramatic  in  the 
true  sense,  s,,  mil  ,,f  -emus,  that  she  transforms 
herself  into  her  song,  whatever  it  may  bo.  the  instant 

jnis  to  sine; ;  and  so  she  instantly  arrests  tho 
full  attention  of  hor  audience  and  holds  it  lo  the  end 
[n  the  florid  s  :enafrom£t.c<'a  she  showed  how  her  voice 
could  revel  iu  all  the  intricacies  of  such  Italian 
bravura,  and  in  tho  Cavatina  een  /  :  /  iviaia  she 
carried  her  audience  away  completely  For  encores 
she  gave  a  quaint   old  Swedish  (Dal  dance 

tune,  worked  up  into  a  witching  little  "Ball"  - 
of  changeful  humor;  ami  the  homely  "Minstrel" 
ballad  of  "Old  folks  at  Home,"  twice  over,  for  tho 
simple  pathos  ol  this  was  quite  irresistible.  Ballads 
by  in  .'  singers  make  us  squirm,  but  thi,  was  beau- 
tiful, one  ol  Art's  transfigurations  Vet  has  it  nut 
yen  quite  ns  many  time,  as  it  will  hear  f 
The  triumph,  with  tho  many,  was  complete.  And 
fir  the  secret  of  it'     Beauty   of  person,   beauty   of 

"i"'  N"i  thei  i.  '    individuality,  the 

Spell       Ol  '"■::.-  till      I      ■  ilJg       fll      III'.:.'      lllUll     it 

shows.     'I'll,-  voice  is  Northern,  like  herself;    whim 

,  SO  to    sat  i     and     COloi  '•'       .     nil     some    emotion  Color 
it       A  voice  from  the   mounl  id  spiritual  ; 

not  sensuous  ami  full  of  Southern  warmth  and  col- 
or, as  a  permanent  cond  if  quii  kly  flushed 
with  color,  iu  the  play  of  feelings,  like  her  own 
,-  pale  complexion.  The  harmony  between 
■  me  ami  In  r  i  "i.a*  are  pel  feci  ,  .  i  lice  and  look 
and  smile  are  one,  so  that    you    eon    scari 

in  tender,  graceful    passages   the   voice   itself 

Moreover,   she    is  a     witdl,    all 

airy,  tricksy  Northern   sprite,   a   6or(   of  being   one 
might  love,  admire,  and  .     irtairi  feai    of.  a, 

of  a   mermaid.     Even    thai   firsl    nighl    one   carried 
away  the  impression  th  t  the  something   wierd 

miething   a  little   preterhuman  about    it  ; 

th"  una  -in  in  i  c  hi  a i n  ol'  tin-  VOUUg    peasant   "til,   who 

sang  let  songs  ami  played  her  violin  at  village  fairs, 
."  •  "  adl  d  aim  1  North  rn  I.  glits.  There  is 
always  something  unexpected  to  come  from  fir.  Yet 
how  womanly,  how  truly  human  1  Thi  I  ndine  has 
i 

r  .■■    a     e  re  paceis  gom     First.it  is 

vastly  in  five-   of  I  ...   .;,-,.   ,lry 

,    l  in  haste  to  make  pe  -.■.■. 

'    ■  night,  revealed  di 

ic  qualities  you  had  nol  known  before;  the   recitative   ' 
Mozart's  T      and  the  air  still  more    and  onlj    in  one  of  the 

1  i-r  rin.,  rts,  w  t.en  she  gave  i    r      t»el  the    bri  - 
in    -ii'i    great,  thrilling,  i    netratii       splendid  ton,--,    hid 
-'     I  her  audience  suspecte  1  that   |  i  wer    in    her      I'  it  a 
great  artist  thai  a  -  >.-  - 

hei         "    tragic   ai   i   im]      lioned     pa  ■    some 

suspect  her,  because  she  can    so   readily  and   instantly  throw 
r  IT  the  part  and  seem  to  piav  with  thi  -"  abi  at  her       '1 
•  all  great  actors,   ai-tors  of  genius   we  mean 
.  feel    'loir   part    and    he  embodied    in    it,    and   at  the 
tand  'it.    This  is  th-  difference  I  et  iveeu 

i"   sot   true  imagination. — Finally,    to  say  all  in  a 
in  rd. 'iirisii:  ■  -  i    real   Singer,  one    who     ing*   and 

does  a  tmerelj  vocalize. — Of  the  ol   ■    ■       erts  nest  tfme, 


Kerniniscences  of  Nilsson. 

|   litor  of  the  Boston  Times 

d  he  -toi  y  i.f  Nilsson's  stud        n  I 

is  have  failed  to  do  jus. 
,  a  lady,  who,  for  three  years,  devoted   her   en- 
ergy,   ability, — in  fact   hei  entire    self, — to  the   early 
:  d  singer.     In  Batignoh       i 
i  of  l'ai  is,  ,,n  a  rctiri  d  street,  i,   a  win'" 
.  prim  exterior,  which  seemed  to   have  had   an 
influence  on  the  street,  for   it  always  ari 

enjoying  a  struggle  v.  ith  ts  for 

-  ..;,'   reason,  never  attempted.  In  this  prim  house  the 
!   i  would  have  le  "  lady — a 

true  specimen  of  the  thoroughbn  II. 

man    by  ii  a  in"  M (  "Hunt      She  was  in  charge  of 

ool — one  of  those   select   establishments 
[1  -  idsi    laugl  tei  ■  "i  England  n  ceivi  d  ■■ 
monly  termed  a  "finished  education."     Ii  ^v.ls   there 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL     OF     MUSIC, 


that  the  final  polish    hud  been    delivered  to  the    dull 
brain  of  mmiy  a  fair  scholar. 

In  1861,  Mill-  Nil-son  heenme  nn  pfeVethere.  F T<r 
spiritue/le  character,  her  artless  and  happy  winning 
disposition,  which  cannot  now  lie  suppressed  upon 
tin*  siiiL'e,  won  for  her  the  nffVefion  of  her  playmates 
mid  the  love  of  her  mistress.  Mine.  Cotlinct.  —  whose 
nets  of  kindness  and  charity  are  recorded  in  the 
hearts  of  many  in  I'-nis,  hs  vou  raav  say, — adopted 
Christine,  and  she  lahored  for  her  success  with  extra- 
ordinary love  and  fidelity.  Soirees  were  given  of  the 
school  during  the  winter  months,  anil  Mme  Colli- 
ne'.'s  soon  became  a  rendezvous  of  the  musically  cul- 
tivated Parisians.  There  was  no  jealousy  of  Nilsfon 
among  her  companions  ;  on  the  contrary,  thev  all 
seemed  to  struggle  as  to  which  should  sing  her  praises 
the  loudest.  Full  of  fun,  the  "Swedish  sonjrsrress" 
then  was  at  the  head  of  every  frolic  that  was  origina- 
ted at  rhe  school. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  soirdes  that  (lie  writer 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  eintatrice.  She 
was  leading,  a  skirmishing  party  of  her  fun-loving 
companions,  their  laughter  and  wholesome  enjoy- 
ments pervaded  the  rooms,  when  Mile  Collinet  culled 
her  from  her  spirits,  and  with  a  face  all  flushed  with 
pleasure  she.  hastily  cam  >  hounding  across  the  room 
in  answer  to  the  call.  There  was  a  grace,  a  self  pos- 
session so  t rtniiuh/  artless  exhibited  then,  which  has 
since  heen  the  remark  of  thousands.  During  the  eve- 
ning Mile  Nilsson  appeared  en  costume  dp  bal  manque", 
and  she  gave  sooip  morceaux  from  Traviara  with  mar- 
vellous effect..  Her  debut  was  approaching.  H-t 
vocal  teacher  was  present,  and  I  kepr,  mv  eves  alter- 
nately <"i  him  and  his  pupil.  In  fact  it  was  difficult 
to  separate  one  from  the  othpr,  as  there  seemed  to 
exist  so  much  sympathy  between  them. 

Over  six  yearn  have  gone  bv  ;  time  in  union  with 
wilful  fortune  has  separated  the  writer  from  the  can- 
ta trine.  It  was  therefore  with  some  feelings  of  dis- 
trust that,  having  learned  the  hour  Mademoiselle 
Nilsson  received,  he  handed  his  card  to  her  valet.  Af- 
ter waiting  some  time  he  was  invited  to  mount  the 
staircase  of  the  Revere  Mouse  leading  to  her  apart- 
ments. Two  minutes  more  and  Nilsson,  the  great 
singer,  was  before  him.  It  was  a  warm  reception  to 
tender  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself.  Where 
was  the  dignity,  cold  and  formal,  which  I  had  antiei- 
pated  ?  The  six  years  had  simply  played  with  the 
child  of  fortune.  There  was  the  same  mellow  ring 
to  her  laugh,  the  same  laughing  dimples  to  her  smile, 
and  the  generous  impulse  of  her  nature  still  existed. 
H  iw  earnestly  she  reviewed  our  acquaintance  abroad, 
her  career  since  then,  and  interested  herself  in  her 
more  unfortunate  brother. 

Referring  to  her  visit  to  America,  Mile.  Nilsson 
expressed  herself  highly  delighted  with  it.  From  her 
having  arrived  in  New  York,  she  considered  that  her 
"home"  on  the  continent.  It  was  there  she  had  laud- 
ed, and  from  there  she  should  depart.  It  was  with 
some  feeling*  of  anxiety  that,  she  had  come  to  Bos- 
ton. She  had  been  told  that  the  Boston  ians  were  a 
hard  s.'t  of  people  to  move  to  enthusiasm,  and  that 
their  froideur  was  the  hardest  of  criticism  to  bear. 
She  had  dreaded  such  a  reception.  She  could  stand 
the  most  searching  criticisms,  but  a  stolid  indiHVienee, 
she  was  afraid,  would  be  insufferably  tormentable — 
[sir.  ) 

The  generous  nature  of  the  can  tatriee,  her  anxiety 
to  please  her  audiences,  in  short  her  whole  nature 
would  be  against  such  a  reception.  The  Boston  au- 
dience to  which  she  was  presented  on  Friday,  the  4th 
of  November,  was  enthusiasm  itself,  and  she  is  of  the 
opinion  that  her  reception  in  Boston  was  better,  when 
the  character  of  her  audience  is  considered,  than  what 
she  had  met.  with  elsewhere.  She  is  enthusiastic  in 
the  praises  of  the  Boston  people,  and  firmly  asserts 
her  preference  for  Boston  and  its  characteristics. 

Her  terror  of  the  east,  winds  was  rather  amusing. 
Their  powers  of  evil  liad  evidently  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated to  her,  for  she  seemed  to  regard  them  with 
the  same  terror  that  a  hoy  regards  hobgoblins,  etc. 
At  her  concert  on  Monday  evening,  November  7th, 
in  an  encore  of  "Con-  ais  tu  le  pays,"  she  sang  "J'ai 
iwe  de  toi,  Clara  Collinet."  a  song  which  called  forth 
much  applause.  It  was  to  her  old  friend,  Mme.  Col- 
linet of  Batignolles,  that  she  had  sung,  and  the  act 
itself  does  much  towards  asserting  her  affection  and 
appreciation  of  her  old  mistress. 

Thus,  when  thousands  are  singing  the  praises  of 
the  cantatrice,  it  would  seem  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
record  against  the  name  of  Mme.  Collinet  all  the 
credit  which  to  her  belongs  for  her  careful  rearing  of 
her  scholar.  Six  years  ago  Nilsson  made  her  debut 
in  the  Theatre  Lvrique  of  Puis.  It  was  from  Mme. 
Collinet's  school  in  B  uignolles  that  she  went  there, 
and  her  heart  now  seems  overflowing  with  gratitude 
to  a  fj.ithful  and  disinterested  ladv  who  lahored  for 
her  as  for  a  child.     "Iloni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense," 

II.  R. 


Nilsson  at  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  at 
North  Bridgewater. 

There  is  at.  the  present  time  no  Swedish  Church  in 
New  England.  At  Mrs  Drake's  Hall,  Campello, 
near  Bridgewnfer,  a  small  gathering  ofthe  Northmen 
has  been  held  every  Sunday.  The  society— if  the 
gathering  may  he  *o  termed — was  composed  of 
Swedes  who  were  engaged  in  the  shoe  factories  of 
North  Bridgewater  About  thirty  five  of  the  faithful 
have  been  thus  aceu«romed  to  m*»er.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber, 18G9,  the  Rev  Ib-tiry  UndeMad,  then  of  Henry, 
Illinois,  started  for  the  East  for  a  three  months' 
sojourn  on  missionary  efforts  lie  vitited  the  hall  in 
Campello,  and  by  his  efforts  the  small  assemblage  of 
thirty-five  increased  to  eighry.  The  «ocietv  has  been 
in  existence  since  18G7,  but  until  his  visit  it  never 
assumed  anv  importune-.  *  *  *  * 

A  few  days  ag<\  Messrs.  n  Lindeblad  and  C  0. 
Lagergreen,  a  delegation  appointed  by  the  society  to 
vi-.it  Nilsson,  culled  upon  her,  and  thev  obtained 
through  her  influence  th }  permi-^ion  of  Mr.  Strakoseh 
to  allow  her  to  sing  in  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  society 
of  her  countrymen.  Last  evening  that  concert  took 
place.  At  half  past  four  Mil.'  NiUson.  in  the  com 
pauy  of  Mr.  Jarrerr,  her  manager,  and  of  Colonel  W 
W.  Berg  and  other  prominent  Swede*,  left  the  Old 
Colony  depot  by  special  train  for  North  Bvidirewnrer, 
where  the  concert  in  aid  of  the  Swedish  Church  had 
heen  arranged  to  t>ike  place  at  the  Universalis!  Church 
ofthe  Disciples  (Rev.  J.  M.  Atwood).  On  arriving 
at  the  town,  shortly  afrer  five  o'elock,  the  r]»»pnt  was 
found  to  be  in  the  hands  of  nn  pager  and  curious 
crowd,  not  bv  anv  means  distinguishable  for  its  good 
behavior.  Mi-s  Annie  17  Cirv  lefr  the  car  the  ftixr, 
and  the  crowd  at  once  supposed  ^he  was  Mile. 
Nilsson.  They  accordingly  escorted  her  to  a  hack, 
crowded  round  her  and  tendered  her  the  importuni- 
ties which  they  had  specially  reserved  for  Mile. 
Nilsson  At  last  the  church  was  reached,  and  to  a 
crowded  hou-e  representing  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  the  following  programme  was  given  :  — 

1.  Trio— "Mewa  PnlPDnelle.'" Rossini 

Mi«s  Gary,  Sig/uor  Rrtgnoli  and  Signor  Verger. 

2.  Ave  Maria Gounod 

Mile.  Nil«on 
WWi  Violin  Obllga-to,  by  Mons    Vieuxtemps 

3.  Romance Donizetti. 

Signor  Brignoli. 

4.  Aria— "Ah,  mon  Fits." Meyerbeer. 

Hiss  C»ry, 

5.  Reverie— Violin Vieuxtemps. 

Hon?.    Vfeuxremp?. 

6.  Cantique— L  Le  Ramanx  " Faure. 

Signor    Verger. 

7.  Swedish  Melodies. 

,  Mile.  Nilsson. 

Mile.  Nilsson  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Her  rendering  of  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  wis  en- 
cored, and  she  treated  the  audience  to  the  famili  T 
and  pathetic  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  Brigmdi's 
performance  was  much  applauded,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  respond  to  the  em-ore.  Mile.  Carv  in 
like  manner  was  favored,  and  Monsieur  Vieuxtemps 
had  to  treat  them  to  ihe  "Arkansas  Traveller,"  in 
response  to  the  loud  calls.  Mi*.  Verger  has  never 
done  better  than  he  did  at.  this  concert.  His  solo  was 
adapted  to  his  voice,  and  the  church  was  also  within 
its  power.  M'le.  Nilsson  gave  her  "Swedish 
Melodies"  charmingly.  Her  comrymen,  a  large 
number  of  whom  ivere  in  the  audience,  seemed  per- 
fectly carried  awav  by  her  talent,  and  when  in  a 
second  response  she  sang  the  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
and  when  her  own  emotion  seemed  to  threaten  a 
break  down,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  audien  e. 
She  was  recalled  amid  storms  of  applause. 

On  leaving  the  church,  in  the  vestry  a  number  of 
her  countrymen  had  gathered,  and  a  song  of  praise 
w*Rs  given  by  the  congregation  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  church  of  Bethesda,  Mile.  Nilsson  sing 
ing  with  the  rest.  At  the  nVpnt  another  crowd  had 
assembled,  and  Mile.  Nilsson  showed  herself  at  the 
windows,  and  amid  the  cheers  ofthe  people  the  party 
left. 

OocvTiNn  tfie  Cost.—  The  Weekly  Season  [Philadelphia], 
(rives  fhe  following  esrjrrjate  of  the  cost  of  taking  a  young 
ladv  to  hear  Mile.  Nilsson  : 

To  two  ticket* SS  00 

Or  ring  e 6  00 

One  pair  of  kids. 2  SO 

One  neck- tie 1  25 

One  bouquet 50 

Concert-book 25 

Supper 5  (JO 

Papers  next  morning  [to  see  whether  it  was  a  good 

concertl. 18 

Feeing  ft  man  at  intermission 50 

Bust  of  Nilsson.  which   J   Maria  would  buy  before 

she  heard  her 5  00 

Total S29  18 

N.  B — The  young  man's  wceklv  board  is  only 
$12  50,  and  his'salavy  £23. 


Spend  IXot i r e s. 

DESCRIPTIVE    MST   OF  THE 

L^TiEST      MUSIC, 
PubEsMhetJ   bv  OBiver  DieHon  Si.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Lullaby.     (Cradle  Song).     3.     C  to  c.        Weber.  30 
A  sweet  little  gem  from  the  German,  with  an   easy 
accompaniment. 

The  Long  Waves  come  and  q;o.     Barcarolle.     4. 
I)  ro  f  sharp,  Gabriel.  40 

A  graceful  melody,  with  a  rolling  arpeggio  accom- 
paniment. 

'Tome  when  the  wa?p«  are  rocking, 

Mv  bark  upon  their  breast, 
As  a  mother  lulls  her  little  one, 
To  and  fro  to  rest.'' 

Old  Folk*  at  Home.     2.     D  to  e.  Foster.  35 

The  s>ime  old  plantation  melo.lv,  the  hpsf  ever  w  it- 
ten,  mow  revived  with  touching  effect  by  Mile  Nils- 
son,  as  an  encore  ballad.  Embelisbed  with  a  litho- 
graph of  Nilsson. 

Put  my  little  shoes  away.     3.     Ah  to  p.  flat. 

Pratt.  30 
"Mothpr  dear  com**  bathe  my  forehead, 

For  I'm  growing  vptv  wpnk. 
Mother  let  one  drop  of  wa'er 
Fall  upon  my  burning  cheek.11 

Silently,  tenderly,  mournfully  home.     A  Quartet 
for  male  voices.     2.     Ah  to  aflat.  Barker.  30 

A  pol  tier's  dirsre. 

'Silently,  tenderly,  mournfully  home, 
Not  n*  tbpy  marched  away, 

Vohmteers  come. 
Not  with  the  sword  and  ?un, 
Not  with  the  stirring  drum. 
Come  our  dead  heroes  home." 

The  Captive.     (L'Esclave.J     With   English  anrl 
French  words.     3.     E.  Comae.  30 

A  sweet  French  melody  with  a  pretty  accompani- 
ment. 

"Captive,  worn  dre.ir  and  sad  with  waiting, 
Back  once  more  blisful  fancy  t.trays 

To  fairer  days. 
Bv  mv  lone  prison  window  gTating, 
Watching  rhe  birdling  a«  he  file?, 
Through  azure  fkies." 

Instrumental. 

Marche  de  Nuit.     6.     Ah.  Wehli    1  00 

Beginning  with  an  andante  misterioso,  it  takes  up 
an  effective  inarch  movement,  with  a  few  difficult 
passages  for  the  left  hand. 

Silver  B.-1IS.     4.     F.  WML  75 

A  Ml  very-  lirt'e  melody  arranged  for  that  portion  of 
the  s^ale  of  the  piano  which  best  illustrates  the  title. 

Christine  Waltz.     3.     C  Godfrey    60 

As  melodious  in  style  as  the  popular  waltzes  of  this 
composer  which  have  been  so  much  admired.  Dedi- 
cated to  Mile.  Nilsson. 

Ame  CheYie.   (Beloved  Spirit.)  5.  Eb.    Op.  2IS. 

E'Ujhard.   40 

Konigslieder.     (Royirl  Son^s).     Waltzes.     4.  F. 

Strauss.   75 
Containing  the  excellencies  of  melody  and  h-irmony 
which  distinguish  all  the  compositions  of  Strauss. 

Books. 
Life  of    Gottsch  vlk.  Cloth,  gilt,  l  50 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  Hat,  &c. 
A  Small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  not*,  if  on  the  st*ff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persona  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  paving  of  rime  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Au  Autumn  Hymn. 

BY    T.    W.     PAHSONS. 

Should  autumn's  golden  days  depart 

And  never  leave  behind 
A  lesson  to  the  grateful  heart — 

A  harvest  for  the  mind  ' 

For  autumn  and  his  golden  dins, 

For  all  his  goodly  things, 
We'll  sing  a  cheerful  song  of  praise, 

For  all  that  autumn  brings. 

Dear  Cod  !  who  gav'st  the  kindly  rain 

On  summer's  drouth  to  fall, 
The  sun  and  rain  made  strong  the  grain  ; 

But  autumn  ripened  all. 

For  autumn's  glad  and  golden  days, 

For  all  Ms  blessed  things, 
We'll  sing  a  cheerful  song  of  praise, 

For  all  that  autumn  brings. 

Though  autumn's  suns  more  coldly  shine, 

Earth's  glory  is  not  lost  ; 
Night  hears  the  1'lriads'  radiant  sign  ; 

.Mom  shows  the  silver  frost 

And  though  his  fields  be  bare  and  brown, 

•  lid  autumn's  praise  we'll  sing  ; 
October's  gold  shall  be  her  crown, 
And  autumn  shall  be  king  ! 


The  Four  "Fidelio"  Overtures. 

[From  tin.-  London  jVthenceum,  Nov  5], 

The  fact  that  Beethoven  composed  four  over- 
tures to  the  only  opera  which  has  emanated 
from  his  fertile  brain,  is  evidence  of  the  deep  in- 
terest he  must,  have  taken  in  the  story  of  "Fide- 
lio." The  subject  was  precisely  that  which  best 
suited  his  character  and  disposition ;  for,  morose 
and  rough  as  he  was  to  strangers,  he  was  a  m  in 
of  acute  sensibility,  and  had  a  kind  heart,  There 
is  no  more  touching  tale  than  that  which  is  found 
Ln  the  libretto  of  "Fidelio."  The  wife  who,  dis- 
guised in  male  attire,  seeks  a  long-lost  husband, 
confined  in  a  prison  at  the  fial  of  a  ruthless  per- 
secutor, is  placed  in  situations  of  such  a  nature 
that  even  audiences  lonLr  familiar  with  the  •!■  n  la- 
ment of  tin'  plot  are  always  excited  beyond  meas- 
ure in  the  dungeon  scene,  where  Leonora  saves 
the  life  of  Florestan.  The  intrinsic  interest,  of 
the  incidents  is  overwhelming,  and  the  composer 
was  inspired  to  that  degree,  that  not  only  has  be 
bequeathed  a  masterpiece  to  the  musical  world  in 
the  opera  per  se,  but  he  has  left  four  preludes  ; 
which,  whether  executed  in  the  theatre  or  the 
concert-room,  are  so  sensational  in  effect,  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  treatment,  that  more  than 
one  of  them  may  he  looked  upon  rather  in  tin- 
light  of  a  symphony  than  of  an  overture.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  fecundity  of  the  ideas,  so  rich  in 
melodious  imagery,  that  these  four  works  are  re- 
markable, but  it  is  in  the  alternations  of  pathos 
and  power  that  tells  so  forcibly  on  hearers, -wheth- 
er performed  singly  or  in  succession.  It  was 
feared  that  to  place  the  four  "Fidelio"  overtures 
in  one  programme  might  pall  on  the  ear  ;  but  so 
diversified  are  the  themes,  and  so  varied  is  the 
treatment,  that  each  composition  has  its  speciali- 
ty, its  peculiar  attributes,  anil  its  absorbing  in- 
terest. Ami  yet,  it  requires  no  unnatural  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  connect  the  orchestration 
of  each  prelude  with  the  story  ;  there  are  ever  and 
anon  some  bars  suggesting  points  of  the  domestic- 
tale.  In  two  of  the  overtures  there  is  the  sub- 
linn'  trumpet  part,  the  thrilling  effect  of  which  is 
so  irresistible.     It  must  be  an  odd    fancy  to  asso- 


ciate these  trumpet  sounds,  announcing  the  arri- 
val ot  tin-  superior  authority  destined  to  punish 
Don  Pizarro,  with  battle  scenes  Beethoven 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  wrote  this 
electrical  motivo  for  tin-  trumpet.  With  the  cho- 
rus of  prisoners,  associations  may  have  passed  in 
his  mind,  stern  republican  as  he  was.  of  political 
pet  i"  ait  inn,  of  the  sighs  and  tear-  of  persecuted 
patriots:  but  how  powerfully  does  this  fine  cho- 
rus predispose  an  auditory  to  sympathize  with 
Florestan  and  Ids  brave  wife  '  Tie-  history  of 
these  four  overtures  aid  an  analysis  there  if 
would  exact  the  space  and  proporti  hi  of. iii  elab- 
orate essay.  Without  going  into  tin-  vexed  ques- 
tion whether  Beethoven  was  provoked  into  writ- 
ing four  no  odu  itions  in  i ! pera  bj  a  c  nelave 

of  presumptuous  ci  ii  ics,  or  by  the  inti  icacies  i  if 
his  instrumentation,  which  so  taxed  the  players 
of  the  day,  thei  e  i .  ample  i  eas  m  to  be  grateful 
that  the  works  exist :  but  which  one  oughl  i  i  be 

selected  wh  in  tl per  i  is  pet  forme  !  is  the  knot 

i ■.    |  unit,     sir   Michael    ( losta,   when    "Fi 

was  first  prodi I  al  tin-    1!  >■,  >I    Italian    Opera, 

'di""  il in'  in  E,  now  generally  plaj  ed  ibroad 

a-  well  .1,  ni  1,  ime,  and  1'  -i  ween  the  ai  ts  he  gave 
N"  8,  in  C,  Op  - .'  b.  Now  as  this  latter  work 
i-  the  mosl  complex,  brilli  ml  and  effeel ive  i il  the 
four  preludes,  there  is  the  natnr  il  objection  that 
it  rentiers  the  remainder  of  the  opera  fiat.  In 
fact,  tli  ■  Nos  '  and  3  iii  (.'.  both  having  the 
trumpet  passage,  are  too  mas  ve  and  exciting  for 
the  cal  :.  ait  of  the   op  ir  die    stoi  v.     For 

\o.  l,  which  is  also  in  C,  and  which  is  marked 
Or  1 3S,  although  Beethoven's  first  Overture  to 
■■Fid i dm."  which  was  discar  le  I,  there  are  si rong 
partisans,  for  it  contain-  one  of  the  mosl  1  ivp.Ij 
melodies  ever  heard,  and  the  story  is  treated  in  a 

mastei  ly   m  innei       Mendelssi  il onducted  No. 

1  at  the  Philharmonic  Societj  in    1844,    the  first 
tim        ivas  perl  irmed   in    I  his  country.     Berlioz 
had  a  keen  relish  for  this  same  No.  1, 
troduced  il  at    I  Ixeter  I  [all  <  Irchestral   ( loncerts 
of  I 852,  an  I  snl  sei  piently  at  1  >rury    I .  tne  The  > 

tre,  where  tl pera  was  given.     Here  were  two 

eminent  musicians  who  could  sc  u  cell  agn  e,  al- 
though good  friends,  in  things  musical,  who  were 
at  all  events  of  one  mind  as  to  Beethoven's  first 
"Fidelio"  overture,  dc  dine  1  by  t  he  clique  at 
Vienna  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  sufficiently 
foreshadow  the  action  of  the  opera.  The  execu- 
tion by  the  Crystal  Palace  Band  of  these  four 
overtures  created  aperfect"/ti  rare,"  and  the  con- 
ductor and  players  received  quite  an  exceptional 
ovation.  It  was  an  event  for  the  Sydenham  musi- 
cal managers,  and  the  experiment  will  bear  repe- 
tition even  in  a  non-Beethoven  celebration.  To 
add  that  the  C  minor  Symphony  I  No.  5,  Op.  67) 
was  included  in  the  scheme,  will  account  for  the 
indifference  with  which  the  vocal  pieces  were 
regarded,  even  if  there  had  been  good  singing, 
which  there  was  not,  certainly;  it  was  a  Day 
with  Beethoven. 


Michael  Balfe. 


(From  the  A  then  '  urn    Nov    5] 

At  the  age  ol  sixty-three. — little  older  than  was 
Gluck  when  he  sained  the  first  of  those  five  tri- 
umphs which  still  hold  Europe, — this  agreeable 
and  facile  melodist,  whose  works  for  some  thirty 
years  ran  through  England.  France,  and  even 
Germany,  died  a  few  day  -  ago,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. In  Balfe's  case,  "the  charm"  had  been 
"wound  up"  for  a  considerable  period  past  ;  his 
fame  had  almost  wholly  died  out :  and  whereas 
the  theatrical  songs  of  A.rne,  Bishop,  Shield,  are 
still  recurred  to  by  English  singers  when  they 
wish  to  escape  from  the  ballad  "of  the  period," 
his  music  may  be  said  already  to  have  passed  out 
of  hearing  and  sympathy. 


Balfe  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1803,  richly  endowed  with  thai  spontaneous  ge- 
nius, the  presen f  which   has   so   peculiarly 

marked  the  musiei  ms  and  melodists  of  Ireland — 
from  the  days  of  its  harpers  to  our  own.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  musical  instruction,  we  are  told, 
from  a  Wexford  bandmaster,  subsequently  from 
that  sweet  and  original  melodist,  Charles  Horn, 
and  from  his  father.     His  studies  appear  to  have 

miscellaneous,  and  what  may  be  called  rov- 
ing, rather  than  special  orcomplete.  lie  became 
early  remarked  as  the  possessor  of  a  tuneable 
voice,  and  i-  said  to  have  sung  as    a    buy  in  eon- 

ii!  I  i  .1  atoi  i' '  Like  his  conntn  man,  Vin- 
cent  Wall. he  was  a    fair  violin-player;  and, 

as  such,  ventured  to  present  himself  to  the  public 
in  one  of  Viotti's  Concertos.  There  is  no  trace 
of  his  having  ever  betaken  himself  seriously  to 
learning  counterpoint  or  harmony;  ami  the  want 
of  solidity  in  this  ncccss  irj  structural  basis  of  all 
music  that  is  to  last,  -no  matter  whether  it.  be 
o  r,  or  _'!  ive,  n  -  iuuier  whether  the  fancy  be 
ever  so  affluent,  was  one  of  the  many  obvious 
qualities  which  contribute  to  make  perishable  his 
popularity,  [t  began,  however,  from  almost  the 
first  moi it  v,  Inn  he  put  pen  to  paper.  Per- 
haps the  first  of  B  M  '-  m  my  ballads  printed  was 
the  pretty  tune  to  "The  Lover's  Mi-take," — an 
arch  song,  in  the  "Songs  to  Rosa,"  by  Haynes 
Bayly.     The  composer  and  the  lyrist,  both  made 

il,!'  things  had  many  qualities  in  common  : 
to  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  for  which  we  have 
no  English  equivalent  n  'tola  e.  Haynes 
Bayly,  during  his  reign,  almost  thrust  Moore 
:  om  hi    I :.  one  .   Balfe,  as  will  be  seen,  had  such 

"-  as  i pera-composer  of  the  century,  or 

inl 1  ot'  am'  ti enjoyed  before  or  beside  him. 

But  the  song-writer  and  the  musician  are,  like 
the  comp  mions  of  the  I.  ist  Rose  of  Summer, 
"faded  and  gi me." 

In  the  yeai  i -  '  I  (to  quote  a  contemporary, 
"Men  of  the  Time")  Balfe  appeared  at  Drury 
I.  iic  Theatre  in  "Der  Freischiitz."  In  the  year 
:-  ■  .  he  went  to  Rome — in  1826  he  wrote  for  La 
S  ■  i1     the  music  to  a  ballet,  "Perousc"  :  and  later 

■ rear,  Signor  Balfi  sang,  at  the  Italian 

Opera  in  Paris,  as  Figaro  in  "II  Barbiere."    The 

-a  s did  not  justify  the  temerity  of  his  attempt: 

for  those  were  the  glorious  days  when  there  were 
such  ai  ti-t's  abroad  as  Sontag,  Malibran,  Davide, 
Galli,  and  Lablache.  Balfe  returned  into  Italy; 
in  the  year  1830  he  was  singing  at  Piacenza ;  he 
went  down  into  Sicily— again  tried  the  stage  at 
Palermo, — and  tie  re  gave  his  first  opera,  "I  Ri- 
val!." During  five  subsequent  years  he  wassing- 
iti2  and  composing  in  Florence,  Milan  anil  Ven- 
ice :  dinging  out  carelessly  sundry  operas  of  no 
worth  or  value,— among  which  his  "Enrico  Quarto 
al  passo  della  Mania"  is  the  only  work  worth 
naming,  as  having  been  written  for  the  prima 
donna,  Mile.  Lina  Eoser, — whom  he  married. 
During  Balfe's  Italian  career  he  was  not  prevent- 
ed by  modesty  from  interpolating  music  of  his 
own  into  the  operas  of  Rossini.  Donizetti,  and  the 
critical  and  suspicious  Meyerbeer.  It  is  stated 
by  M.  Fetis,  that  the  indignation  against  such 
malpractices  ventured  in  regard  to  "II  Crociato" 
was  the  deciding  cause  which  drove  him  back  to 
England. 

From  the  year  1835,  when  his  "Siege  of  Ro- 
chell'e"  was  produced    at    Drury   Lane,   on    the 

-i libretto  as  Ricci's  "Chiara   di  Rosemberg," 

with  a  dashing  success,  the  career  of  Balfe  was 
one,  during  many  years,  of  unexampled  popular- 
ity. If  ever  theatrical  musician  bad  the  ball  at 
his  foot,  he  was  the  man.  The  immediate  and 
brilliant  success  of  his  first  venture  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  for  a  time  led,  if  not  to  entire  monopo- 
lv  in  his  favor,  to  comparative  discouragement  of 
every  other  composer.     The  whole  state  of  affairs 
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and  system  of  writing  was  thereby  made  false  and 
rotten  The  paltry  ballad,  -to  be  sung  1>\  Mr. 
Phillips,  or  Mr.  Templeton,  or  Mr.  Harrison,  in 
which  words  such  as  wiser  men  than  Lord  Dun- 
dreary might  fail  to  understand  were  set,  and  to 
be  poked  in,  no  matter  what  the  passion  of  tin1 
scene,— no  matter  what  the  suspense  of  the  situa- 
tion, was  accepted  in  Cull  in  place  of  an  entire 
dram  ttic  work  ;  and  the  ridiculous  pi  a  :l  i  :e  n  as 
not  merely  driven  toexcess,  by  singers,  managers 
and  publishers,  in  the  case  of  one  author,  but  led 
to  corresponding  concessions  and  follies,  on  the 
part  of  even  such  better  men  as  M.  Benedict  and 
Mr.  John  Barnett  (whose  "Farinelli"  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten),  not.  to  speak  of  Mr.  Rooke  and 
Mr.  Wallace.  Betwixt  the  short-sighted  folly 
and  the  enormous  gains  of  Balfe  and   Bunn  and 

the  publishers,  and  the  growing  ind  fferei !' a 

public  satiated  by  vulgarity  and  false  effects,  in 
proportion  as  its  intelligence  increased,  the 
chances  of  establishes  a  real  national  Opera 
were  adjourned— perhaps,  to  the.  "Ides  of 
March." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  argument  and  state- 
ment, which  may  seem  severe  to  all  who 
accept  the  popular  fallacy  '-De  mortuis,"  in 
easy  forget  fulness  of  the  extent,  to  which  the  dead 
by  their  malpractices  as  by  their  virtues  may  in- 
fluence the  living  who  succeed  them,  the  list  of 
Rule's  best  operas  may  be  run  through.  Next, 
in  England,  after  "The  Siege  of  Rochelle,"  came 
•'The  Maid  of  Artois," — a  setting  of  the  story  of 
"Manon  Lescaut,"  provided  for  an  artist  no  less 
superb  than  Mine.  Malibran,  who  saved  the 
trashy  work  by  her  seizing  an  odd  waltz-tune  fir 
its  Qnal  rondo,  and,  by  her  mastery  over  its  oddi- 
ties, converting  them  into  so  many  vocal  tri- 
umphs. Subsequently  came  for  England  (I  do 
not  vouch  for  their  chronological  order)  "Cathe- 
rine Gray,"  in  which  there  is  a  charming  final 
rondo ;  '''The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,"  on  the 
same  book  as  Halevy's  "Reine  de  Chypre"  (the 
first .finah.  of  which,  vulgarized  as  it  is  by  Mr. 
Harrison's  intrepid  resolution  to  enjoy  his  ballad 
and  its  encore,  contains  one  of  Balfe 's  best  con- 
certed pieces)  ;  "Joan  of  Are,"  "The  Enchan- 
tress," "The  Bondman,"  "Iii.vleste,'  "The  Maid 
of  Honor,"  ''Keolanthe"  (written  to  produce 
Mme.  Balfe  upon  the  stage,  and  in  which  the 
French  style  was  not  unsuccessfully  assumed), 
"The  Bondman,"  "The  Rose  of  Castille,"  with  its 
stupendous  laughing  trio — 

He's  not  a  qu^en,  Ha .'   Ha! 
She's  cot  a  boy,  ll.i  !  Ha  ! 

and  "Satanella"  (these  two  written  for  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne ),  "The  Enchantress,"  "The  Maid  of 
Honor,"  and  "Bianca."  As  time  went,  on,  the 
success  of  the  series  gradually  palled  and  pale.], 
and  the  satiety  and  the  waning  were,  of  course, 
ascribed  to  national  ignorance.  Where  was  the 
good  of  "casting  pearls"  before  homely  animals  V 
(not  to  speak  disparagingly).  But  the  pearls 
cast  by  Balfe  in  other  places  fared  rather  worse 
than  better  than  these  enumerated.  No  compo- 
ser of  any  country,  or  at  any  time,  has  been  com- 
missioned more  genially  and  generously,  or  sup- 
ported more  magnificently  than  he.  To  enume- 
rate a  few  of  liii  foreign  chances: — he  had  to 
write  for  the  Grand  Opera  of  Patis,  and  filliped 
off  "L'Etoile  de  Seville"  as  jauntily  as  though  it 
had  been  so  much  Vaudeville  work.  That  mis- 
erable production  naturally  died,  and  made  no 
sign.  He  had  got  a  hearing  at  the  Opera  Co- 
mique  of  the  French  capital:  but  his  "Puits  d' 
Amour,"  though  supported  by  Mme.  Thillon,  then 
in  the  hey-day  other  prettiness  and  popularity, 
fared  little  better.  The  "Quatre  Fils  d'Avmon," 
Balfe's  second  commission  from  the  Opera 
Comique,  had  another  fate.  In  Paris  it  failed  to 
establish  itself.  In  Germany  its  rollicking  spirit 
and  the  novelty  contained  in  it, — a  group  of  four 
women  contrasted  against  one  of  four  men  (sub- 
sequently again  attempted  by  M.  A.  Thomas  in 
his  "Cour  de  Celimene") , — won  it  a  lively  and 
wide  circulation.  Then,  for  our  London  Italian 
Opera,  Balfe  had  another  amazing  chance,  in  his 
"Falstaff,"  written  on  commission  for  onl//  Grisi 
and  Mme.  Albertazzi,  Fcdslaff  Labi  ache,  Rubin  i 
and  Tamburini,  in  the  year  1S38,  when  that  com- 
pany of  artists  was  iu  its  prime.     "What   would 


you  V"  as  Mrs.  Quickly  said  (according  to  Gold- 
smith) :  even  with  such  a  brilliant  opportunity  as 
this,  even  when  supported  by  the  press,  and  petted 
by  the  nobility,  lie  allowed  the  ground  to  slip 
from  beneath  his  ficl.  A  single  terzetto,  "Voglio 
p.irlar  dell'  ira,"  with  its  whimsical  effect  of  fe- 
male unisons  at  the  do  e,  is  the  only  piece  to  be 
remembered. 

To  speak  of  B  dfe  as  an  artist  is  cither  to  mis- 
use the  word,  or  to  permit,  its  meaning  to  depend 
on  temporary  success,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
lie  was  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  the  stories  he 
treated,  to  the  words  he  set,  to  the  situations  he 
outraged;  content  if  the  clap-trap  honors  of  the 
gallery  and  the  shop-counter  were  secured.  And 
these,  during  many  years,  fell  to  his  lot  "with  a 
vengeance."  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could 
never  have  remained,  for  a  season,  in  association 
with  such  a  literary  comrade  as  Mr.  Bunn,  whoso 

Hollow  hearts  that  wear  a  maslc, 

(only  one  out  ofa  thousand  similar  (lowers  of  sense 
and  speech,)  was  embalmed  by  PuncTi,  with  a 
pungency  which  almost  might  lie  -aid  to  keep  the 
(lower  of  rhetoric  alive.  But  sense  or  nonsense 
were  alike  welcome  to  the  careless  musician,  as 
is  to  be  heard  in  his  setting  of  his  countryman 
Moore's  song, 

They  tell  rae  thou'rt — the  favored  guest  : 
where  the  stress  on  the  words    italicized  and  the 
break  in  the  line  produce  an  effect  only  one  de- 
gree less  absurd  than   the    never-to-be   forgotten 
punctuation  of  the  Laureate's 

Qu-en  of  the  Rosebud. — Garden  of  Girls. 

The  same  recklessness  is  to  be  regretted  in  every 
part  of  Balfe's  work.  He  was  not  without  some 
taste  for  curiosities  of  instrumentation  and  har- 
mony, but  he  flung  these  about  with  a  want  ot 
care  and  disregard  of  crudity,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  render  him  often  tasteless,  harsh  and  un- 
meaning, when  he  may  have  fancied  himself  in- 
genious and  original.  In  brief,  there  was  no. sta- 
men in  any  of  his  productions,  on  whatsoever 
side  they  be  considered,  and  therefore  they  have 
perished,  while  the  best,  of  the  operas  by  men  ap- 
parently, but  not  essentially,  as  slight  as  himself 
(to  name  but  two,  Adolphe  Adam  anil  Bellini) 
still  keep  the  stage.  Enough,  for  the  moment, 
concerning  one  whose  triumph  during  a  short  pe- 
riod was  so  justly  succeeded  by  a  downfall  ad- 
mitting small  hope  of  recovery  in  the  future; — 
enough,  but.  not  too  much.  The  story  cannot  be 
too  clearly  told, — the  moral  not  too  forcibly  em- 
phasized for  the  instruction  of  musicians  to  come. 
II.  F.  CnbRLEY. 

Against  the  above  the  Orchestra  puts  in  the  following 
protest  : 

One  of  the  most  unfriendly  and  unfair  biographies 
we  have  -eon  is  the  mortuary  notice  of  Balfe  by  Mr. 
Ohorley.  Even  if  it,  were  possible  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Chorley's  estimate  of  the  dead  composer,  the  proprie- 
ty of  publishing;  such  sentiments  at  the  present  time 
would  remain  open  to  strong  objection.  But  as  it  is, 
the  bias  in  the  writer's  judgment  is  equally  cruel  and 
unjust. 

Mr.  Chorlev  doubtless  congratulates  himself  that 
Balfe  never  set  libretto  of  his :  since  he  falls  foul  of 
the  composer's  eollahorafeurs,  and  holds  up  to  deri- 
sion the  vcr-e  as  well  as  the  music  of  his  operas.  But 
wdiat  value  can  be  attached  to  a  biography,  pro!,-. -in- 
to sum  up  the  operas  of  Balfe,  which  omits  "The 
Puritan's  Daughter" and  "The  Bohemian  Girl'" 


Von  Buelow,  the  Pianist— His  Playing  and 
His  Mode  of  Teaching. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.] 

Florence,  Italy,  Oct.  2Sth,  1S70. — Von  Biilow 
is  a  small  man,  with  a  thoroughly  Prussian  look,  and. 
as  all  fine  orchestral  leaders,  has  a  military  martinet 
air.  His  head  is  that  of  a  soldier  more,  than  that  of 
an  artist,  small,  compact,  hard  looking  as  a  hickory- 
nut.  His  eyes  are  large — afieurde  tile,  as  the  French 
say — he  wears  a  heavy  brown  moustache,  a  little  Van- 
dyke heard,  which  hides  the  shape  of  his  mouth  ;  his 
forehead  recedes;  the  crown  of  hjs  head  is  a  little 
bald  ;  the  ears  incline  back,  adding  to  the  rather  sharp 
belligerent  expression  of  his  keen  little  head  and  face. 

When  I  heard  him  play,  it  was,  as  he  said,  simply 
a  musical  study  in  his  quasi  atelier  for  his  pupils  ; 
therefore  I   could  not  judge  of  his   expression.     To 


tell  the  truth,  if  I  had  only  heard  that,  I  should  have 
said  ic  u      ,      ,  utant  ;  but    I   had    the 

chance  afterwards,  one  morning,  of  being  present  at 
a  lesson,  and  I  was  especially  struck  with  the  passion* 
ate  expression  which  he  threw  into  some  passages  he 
played  over  for  hi,  pupil. 

The  way  I  came  to  !  ear  the  lesson  was  by  chance. 
I  called  at  his  rooms  (or  a  friend  whose  hear  sh  ail  1 
have  been  over  by  that  time  ;  hut,  a  preceding  lesson, 
in  which  -he  took  great  interest,  had  run  quite  over 
into  the  second  hour.  I  asked  Von  Biilow  if  I  might 
remain.  '  <  Icrtainh  ,"  la-  replied  frankly,  and  bustled 
in  ounfl  in  a  business  w  ty  to  find  something  to  a 
me,  never  dreaming  of  the-  greal  interest  I  should 
take  in  listening  to  the  lesson.  He  handed  me  a  lit- 
tle portable  shelf  of  Italian  poets — those  nice  minia- 
ture volumes  bound  iu  vellum  and  giir.  As  he  did 
so  he  selected  Giu-n's  and  pat  it  into  my  hands.  A 
friend  in  Home  has  lately  been  making  me  familiar 
with  this  hunk,  so  I  was  for  a  few  moments  diverted 
from  ti:e  lesson  by  the  pungent,  witty  satire  of  one  of 
ih"  Bi  iinb-is,  the  clever  one  which  has  the  refrain 
'  Viva  Aidequino."  I  was  aroused  by  a  sharp  i  : 
t i ' >n  of  a  passage  of  thirds  which  came  pouring  out 
like  a  hail  stot  m. 

Von  Billow's  manner  of  teaching  is  very  earnest. 
A  finger  slipping  on  a  note,  a  misunderstood  expres- 
sion of  a  passage,  a  timid  execution,  any  slowness  of 
comprehension,  gives  him  exquisite,  keen  suffering — 
a  looker  on  probably  sees  more  than  a  pupil — some- 
times I  thought  the  large  round  eves  would  roll  out  of 
his  head  with  anguish,  but  the  next  moment  the  ex- 
pression changed,  and  the  fare  was  as  pleased  as  it 
had  been  an  instant  before  displeased.  He  is  ex- 
tremely conscientious.  It  surprised  me  to  see  a  man 
whose  reputation  not  only  as  an  executant,  but  as  an 
orchestral  leader,  is  so  distinguished,  take  such  real, 
vital  interest  in  every  detail  of  the  mere  lesson  of  the 
hour.  Each  pupil  is  treated  witli  the  same  rigid,  se- 
vere manner,  also  with  the  same  individual  interest. 
One  of  his  pupil-',  who  has  been  with  him  several 
years,  and  followed  him  from  Munich  to  Florence, 
tells  me  that,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  she  shed  tears 
at  almost  every  lesson. 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  the  reason  my  pupils  are 
all  afraid  of  me,"  Biilow  savs  ;  "I  am  sure  I  am  very 
amiable— assi :  ban  diable." 

Amiable  he  may  be  an  fond,  but  as  a  teacher  he  is 
an  exacting,  sensitive  one.  He  is  not  irritable  nor 
impatient.  He  loves  and  honors  his  work  too  much, 
evidently,  to  be  either.  His  demands  upon  his  pu- 
pils and  nervous  sensitiveness  are  the  causes  of  bis 
great  influence  over  them  ;  they  may  not  like  him  in- 
dividually, but  they  cannot  help  following  his  lead  ; 
he  seizes  upon  their  minds,  and  carries  them  along 
with  him.  It  would  be  impossible  to  miss  gaining 
benefit  from  such  lessons. 

He  began  the  hour  on  the  day  I  heard  him,  by 
writing  off  some  difficult  scale  form  in  thirds,  and 
made  the  pupil  take  it  through  every  mode  and  key. 
This  uninteresting  exercise  was  listened  to  as  pa- 
tiently ami  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  fine  Noc- 
turne ;  indeed,  no  patience  seemed  to  be  required — 
it  was  done  con  amore :  and  with  every  correction 
there  poured  from  his  full  mind  the  mathematical 
reason  in  harmony,  the  true  grammar  rule.  To  profit 
by  a  lesson  of  Von  Billow's,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  pupil  must  be  already  a  student,  and  well 
grounded  in  the  orthography,  etymology,  and  even 
the  syntax  of  music. 

Then  followed  an  Etude  of  Moscheles,  whieh  he 
criticized,  praised,  took  to  pieces,  put  it  together 
again  ;  then,  when  he  found  that  his  pupil  could  not 
be  put  out  in  it  by  his  severe  testing,  he  swept  it 
aside  quickly,  saying  it  had  been  studied  well,  "with 
true  aitistie  industry."  A  Polonaise  of  Chopin  had 
been  prepared  for  the  lesson,  but  after  the  first  move- 
ment he  turned  the  leaves  swiftly,  and  selected  a  Iresh 
one.  Von  Biilow  loses  no  time;  the  main  thiug  he 
keeps  always  in  view;  when  he  sees  that  a  pupil  has 
caught  the  spirit,  thoroughly  comprehended  themean- 
iii.'  of  ills'  composer  in  a  piece,  that  is  enough.  This 
Polonaise  had  been  taught  to  his  pupil  carefully  in 
preceding  lessons ;  he  saw  by  the  first  movement  that 
she  stood  firm  in  it,  so  he  swept  it  aside  for  a  new 
labor. 

His  pupil  preferred  the  Polonaise,  Opus  26,  No.  1, 
Von  Bulow  another,  and  it  ended  in  her  having  both 
to  prepare.  Opus  20,  however,  was  taken  in  hand 
at  the  lesson.  At  the  playing  of  the  first  chords  he 
stopped  her,  of  course,  and  after  showing  how  they 
should  he  struck,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
imitating  with  both  hands  in  a  comical,  unconscious 
way,  the  manner  of  attacking  them,  crying  bravo  ! 
when  his  pupil  did  as  he  wished,  and  at  the  slightest 
shadow  of  wrong  looking  as  if  life  was  at  an  end 
for  him.  These  chords,  hv  the  way,  he  strikes  with 
an  inward  movement,  as  if  he  was  driving  the  sound 
info  ihe  piano  instead  of  drawing  it  out.  as  he  did,  in 
the  succeeding  passages ;  at  these  following  measures 
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he  stopper!  the  player  with  a  sharp  air,  and  played 
the  whole  of  the  first  movement  with  a  delicious  ex- 
pression. 

"That  is  the  true  expression,"  lie  said,  "and  to  get 
it  you  must  do  thus.1'  Then  he  took  the  music  all 
to  pieces,  made  little  sums  of  addition  on  a  sheel  ol 
music  paper,  out  of  the  fractions  of  notes.  Von 
Biilow  uses  his  pencil  a  gre.it  deal  in  teaching  He 
illustrates  evei  .  din  tion  on  <  hit  ol  music  paper, 
and  then  pokes  the  pencil  over  his  right  car,  as  n 
counting-house  clei  I.  might  ;  his  rapid,  hast)  ■■  i 
of  groups  ol  note  i  i  no  scribbling  ;  it  is  as  neat  and 
precise  as  if  carefully,  or  rather  slowly,  done;  little, 
clear,  fine  notes ;  no  blurring,  and  made  with 
stems. 

"It  must  be  studied  carefully,"  he  continued,   "to 
the  smallest  fraction.     There  ma}  he    musi  ians  who 
get  the  expression  by  the  grace  ol  God   and    not    by 
the  gi  ace  of  labor  "     I  never  did  ;  the    al     I   ■ 
through  hard  work. 

Then  he  again  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  ai  I, 
while  his  pupil  played,  he  mom  the  exquisite  mi 
of  the  Polonaise  with  an  expres  ion  full  .if  pathos 
ami  passion,  bis  hands  swinging  about  all  tin'  - 
beating  tune  and  rhythm,  sometimes  his  fingers  went 
as  it  playing  on  an  unseen  piano  and  In.  droll,  full 
e\  es  rolled  about  a-  those  in  Mnelzel'    ■  i 

I  have  been  thus  exact  in  my    descri]  tion    bee 
tin.  manner  in  which  sm  I    a  ma  n  u   as    Von    Iiiilow 
teaches  must  be  interesting  to  every    musical  student 
and  professor.     Liszt  said  of  Von   Billow  to  a   friend 
of  ■ 

"He  is  i!e  .  ni   I  exe  mtant,  the   (incsl    lea  ler   ami 
tin'  finest  teachei   1  knoi\  of  " 

A  groat  teacher  the  above  ac  ount  musl  surely    on 
vinee  you  that  he  i  -       Von  Biilow  i 
going  to  Arnerica  this  winter  ;  he  sullers   lion    neu- 
ralgia and  will  not  go  most  ccitainly   unless   he  shall 
he  in  In  tier   health,  which  he    will  need    to  be 
concci  i  i  lur 

ASSB    Bltl   H'STI   . 


About  Bellows  Boys. 

1  \      OltCANISI  'S      n:  '- 

An  hi  ganist,  v,  i  i ting  t"  the  L  in  I'm  I/h         II 
thus  treats  ofa  elan  actoi  istic  class    ol  kn  i\\ 

in  almost  every  ( Inn  ch  in  the  ■  ■  in  ti 

'■I  have  had  considei able  to  do  with   bell 
in  my  lime,  ami  know  pretty  well  th  ii     I    isyi    i 
— the  chief  of  which  is  an  inconceivable 
m  \  ention  and  execution  ol   mischievous    pranks        i 
capers,  that  in  due  time  d  iwer   into   pi 
ism.     i  If  course,    tin  y    arc    el  ■■  ai  -    smart ;  lii 
eels,  venturous  as  monkeys,  ui    i         ui    oft  e*  ereuce, 
defiant  ol  decorum ,  oblivious  cf   rules, 

a  111  hit  ions  after  a  sort,  they  are  :lie   I  ;:'..!■     ol    -'imns, 

the  embryo  of  dare  dc<  il        Alw.13  s  ho;  s    the; 
roach  adolescence  in  that  sphere,  but  emerge,    I    su 
p  :ct,  from  then-  organ   1"''    clirysal      i 
acrobats,  gymnasts  and    flying-trapeze   men,      I 
is  great  vraiscinblance  in  the   race;    its    instincts   in- 
grain, and  usually  similar  in  out-cropping,  possibly  a 
little  more  pronounced  in    individuals.      11. 
long  to  the  Flibberti      ihet  family,  the  portrait  i 
ofwnose  mem!  irs  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  so  very  well 
limned.     Victor  Hugo  has  not  happened  to    menti  ui 
it.  but  it  is  quite  em  nun  Gavrochc  must  at  some 
have  done  duty  in  the  organ    lot';,   ol'   Notrc-Damc  or 
the  Madeleine.     As  a  class,  they  have   strong    | 
rial  tendencies,  ami  tin'  white  will-  of   th 
bear  graphic  witness  to  their  skill   in    en 
grotesque  —  mosl  ofti  n,  ridiculous  norti 
t'.-r,  organist,  or  members  of  I  le  i  lam-      Nor  do  t 
disdain  exploits    in    sculpture    and    engraving;  ami 
when  so  opulent  as  to  possess  a  j  n  1.  I  nil  ■,  the;  make 
their  mark  upon   door  panels   ami    window-sills,  and 
■    ■      hilly  delight  toad  en  the  smooth  surfaces  of  sub 
has-  pipes  with  relievos  ami  intaglios,  worth  a  (  lellin 
or  a  Flaxman. 

"Music,  too,  after  their  kind,  is  an  intuitive  fine 
art  with  them.  They  know  every  negro  melody  and 
every  popular  jingle  that  ever  was  written,  an  1  add 
too  them  rich  variations  of  their  own.  lint  in  a 
realm,  too,  thej  am  proficient.  Their  imita- 
tive powers  a:  e  i  iften  -ninth   in  n  \  ellous    hll 

they  a  little  indiscreet  in  tin-  display  - 
itics  An  under  graduate  of  mine  had  a  '  Vox  huma- 
na'  stop  ol  l.:  -  wn,  that  be  pale"!  on-  at  will,  with 
-  effect  ;  but  un  n  tunatcly  he  did  not  always 
agree  as  to  the  appropriate  passages  tor  Ins  pari  ol 
the  performance,  and  as    I    had    no   register  of  his 

larynx,  the  amateur  had  it  all  his   own    way.    till    WO 

.  ,'d  the  i  ounection.     Another  was  inimitable  in 

ligato  tremolo  that  he  improvised,  quite  eclipsing 

.  ol  the  French  >  alve.     Th  ire  was  I  io  much 

org  n  in  him,  an  I  «  ■  ha  1  to  pai  t 

"Th  ",  have  oi   ■  inal  mi  1  ahsti  use  ideas  of  mc  han- 


ics.  They  -eorn  the  prosaic  bellows  a  ver,  moved  by 
manual  force,  and  often  operate  by  striding  the  ful- 
crum, and,  adroitly  shifting  their  poise,  m  mage  in  a 
way  not  wholly  orthodox.  I'd'  gregarious  tastes, 
your  true  bellows  boy  has  ever  a  crop  of  attache's,  ju- 
venile a  -i  a  ■:•■■    lie  his  place,   '.'  Iio   are   delight    '■    I 

'    ml  on  am.  nodic  way, 

while  dm    oligarch    i  mpl  iys   hi     •  legant    Ii  i    i 
car  ring,  pencilling  or  practising 

■  i  I   •     pecimen  I  had,  too  cons  nmm  ite  I        irof  all 
ill"  vagaries    ill  the      .-    bilities  ol  h  -  '  !     ■ 
milk  eyes,  Inn.  i  tiddiesl  ol    the    ruddy     face   n 
an  1  !  I  like  a  rich  tin  'I,'      tip,  -    I  ink   an  i 

angul  tr  as   tgib  ict,  wl ikl      n  r  aught 

but  tamest  |  in  I     n        'm  i        was  the'  vi 

carnation  of  m  i  dip    me    -,    the     \  le   m  rl  r   of  mi 
iloiij'i'  oi  exploits      I;'  the    Apo  tic  Paul    « n    i  ■ 
an  organist,  sin  I:  a  boy  mighl    h:i 
Me  was     sijikc,  I 

occasion  he  instal  ti      I   :  p'  wl 

le-  sought  i  id  ■  dizzy  !",:  ,:  ts  an  I  - 

prospect.     I   1       v   1       the  tion    that   a 

a-  'pli;,  i"  v.  i .  opei no    _-.  and  my  wi  ith  fa 
as  gasp  nfter  ;         told  me  i 

■•':  n i ■.•'.'  :         ■  ppon ing  to  gl ai 

■  ■  .■  !    I  beh  rid  in  close   |      timil      to   the 
t wo  prol  i 

calmly 

■ 
Oh     bow  ] 

with  by  a  petard,  ] 

■         '  i   space !     1 

I  . 
quick  I  pedal 

I.  meath    ■'  ■■  I  ear.      [t   told      0        ghastl 

milky  eyes,  a  mei 
then  a  thud  i        ho   o 

told  n  •■  1. 

i       ■  ; 

■    icarious  I 

i ,  a  n  d 
his 

"Henceforth,  for  n 


A  ETusic  .1  Todir  in  North  Germany. 
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wandhaus,"  the  concert  hall,  where  for  n  number  of 
years  the  most  splendid  performances  have  been 
given  both  of  new  and  established  works,  and  within 
whoso  walls  the  first  artists  of  the  day  have  thought 
it  a  privilege  to  appear.  Here  it  was  that  Mendels- 
sohn produced  some  of  his  finest  aspirations,  and  or- 
ganized and  directed,  in  1838,  a  series  of  historical 
concerts  which  became  celebrated,  not  only  for  the 
choieo  of  works,  but  also  for  the  refined  excellence  of 
their  performance-  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  re-wrote 
a  great  part  of  the  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  tlio  perform- 
ance of  which  created  so  powerful  a  sensation  that 
the  King  of  Saxony  publicly  thanked  the  composer 
for  the  delight  that  it  had  given  him,  and  demanded 
a  repetition  of  the  work.  In  184't  Mendelssohn  pro- 
duced here  his  "Walpurgis  Night,*'  and  the  celebra- 
ted violin  concerto  for  his  friend  and  old  playmate, 
Ferdinand  David,  tho  leader  of  the  orchestra.  In 
Leipzig,  in  1847,  England's  favorite  modern  compo- 
ser died,  a  comparatively  young  man,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power  and  genius. 

Unfortunately  my  visit  was  made  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  no  concerts  arc  given  ;  this  was  a  great 
disappointment,  and  I  was  obliged  to  he  content  with 
an  inspection  of  the  building,  robbed,  indeed,  of  the 
vitality  which  it  must  possess  at  other  times  when 
the  highest  forms  of  musical  composition  till  its  at- 
mosphere, giving  joy  of  the  most  exalted  kind  to  the 
audience  which  throngs  its  walls.  The  gieat  expec- 
tations one  forms,  so  contrary  to  experience,  of  fa- 
mous places,  are  seldom  realized  ;  my  visit  to  the 
Gewandhaus  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rale, 
for  I  found  it  to  be  very  little  out  of  the  common  or- 
der of  edifices  for  similar  purposes  in  our  own  coun- 
try. In  large  letters  o>er  the  orchestra,  appears  the 
motto,  "Res  severa  est  verum  gaudium."  The  per- 
formers of  the  concerts  number  sixty,  each  being  an 
artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  master  of 
his  instrument.  Tho  detail  and  ensemble  of  these 
performances  are  regarded  by  the  best  musical  judges 
as  exhibiting  all  the  highest  qualities  of  orchestral  ex- 
ecution ;  and  to  be  a  member  of  this  orchestra  is  gen- 
erally considered  throughout  Europe  a  passport  of 
excellence.  During  the  season  twenty  performances 
are  given,  the  subscription  for  a  comfortable  chair,  or 
"stall,"  being  .£2,  or  2  shillings  per  concert !  Here 
we  have  one  of  the  reasons  why  music  is  so  popular 
and  so  well  understood  in  Germany.  The  highest 
forms  of  musical  composition  and  their  perfect  execu- 
tion by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  dav,  may  he 
frequently  enjoyed  at  what  would  be  regarded  in 
England  as  a  mere  nominal  charge  of  admission. 
The  virtuosi  who  visit  the  British  isles  deem  it  indis- 
pensable, and  are  well  instructed  beforehand  that  to 
obtain  appreciation  it  is  necessary  to  ask  large  sums 
for  their  services  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
best  among  the  German  artists  would  simply  be 
laughed  at  were  they  to  ask  in  their  own  country  one 
tenth  part  of  the  fees  they  demand  from  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  generous  England.  Until  some  check  be 
given  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  all  sorts  of  prima 
donnas  and  public  performers,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, no  real  progress  can  be  made  in  the  art  in  this 
country,  whilst  its  beneficent  influence  amongst  va- 
rious classes  of  people  must  be  very  limited.  So 
long,  however,  as  managers  and  "entrepreneurs" 
yield  to  the  extravagant  notions  of  prominent,  and, 
as  they  think,  indispensable  performers,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  but  chiefly  the  former,  the  evil  will 
continue,  and  art  be  degraded  to  a  mere  monev-mak- 
ing  matter,  and  the  pandering  to  the  insane  vanity  of 
a  few  fortunate  people,  who,  though  they  may  be  ob- 
taining but  small  pecuniary  reward  in  their  own 
country,  and  take  their  places  side  by  side  with  less 
exacting  but  perhaps  equally  talented  musicians,  ar3 
elevated  if  they  come  to  England  to  positions  alto- 
gether  unwarrantable. 

In  Leipzig,  as  well  as  in  all  other  towns  of  Ger- 
many, one  of  the  essential  elements  of  musical  suc- 
cess is  the  local  cultivation  of  music  by  both  choral 
and  instrumental  associations  formed  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  themselves,  and  without  extraneous  aid.  There 
the  system  of  itinerant  orchestras  and  conductors, 
who  drain  the  monied  classes  of  subscriptions  which 
would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  local  musical  societies, 
is  unknown,  and  would  never  be  tolerated.  And  if 
the  large  provincial  towns  in  this  country  do  not  res- 
cue themselves  from  this  evil  custom,  chiefly  intro- 
duced amongst  them  by  speculative  foreignors,  they 
will  only  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  utter  des- 
truction of  all  those  musical  societies  in  which  the 
north  of  England  more  especially  prides  itself  so 
justly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  "starring"  system 
has  exercised  the  most  baneful  influence  upon  the 
drama  in  England,  and  precisely  the  same  result  may 
certainly  lie  expected  to  follow'  the  same  practices 
with  regard  to  music. 

After  an  interesting  interview  with  Dr.  Richter, 
the  author  of  a  "Manual  of  Harmony,"  translated  bv 
the  American  musician,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  and   ex- 


tensively used  in    that    country,    I    left    Leipzig    for 
Dresden. 

(To  bo  Cooti I) 


Beethoven's  "  Fidelio." 

Beethoven's  Opera,  "Fidelio,"  was  produced  in 
Nov.  1805,  at  tho  Imperial  Opera  House  at  Vienna, 
under  the  title  of  "Leonora."  In  1814  it  was  revised 
throughout,  and  put  upon  the  stage,  under  its  present 
title;  since  which  time,  no  work  has  been  a  greater 
favorite  upon  the  German  stage.  The  plot  is  simple  : 
Florestan,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  has  in  some  manner  fallen 
into  the  power  of  his  arch  enemy,  Pizarro,  Governor 
of  one  of  tho  castles  of  the  kingdom,  used  as  a  prison, 
who  has  thrust  him  into  one  of  the  lowest  dungeons, 
and  is  reducing  his  portion  of  bread  and  water  daily, 
to  destroy  him  with  all  the  horrors  of  slow  starvation. 
Leonora,  the  wife  of  Florestan,  seeking  her  husband 
in  all  directions,  at  length  has  her  suspicions  aroused 
that  he  is  in  this  prison,  assumes  male  attire,  and 
enters  the  service  of  Koeeo,  the  head  jailor. 

In  the  opening  scene  we  have  some  by  play  between 
Jacquino,  another  servant,  and  Marcellina,  daughter 
ot  Rocco,  in  whieh  the  girl  breaks  off  her  engage 
nient  of  marriage  with  Jacquino,  in  favor  of  the  ele- 
gant and  cultivated  Fidelio.  The  latter  comes  in 
from  «the  city  with  chains  purchased  for  Rocco,  and 
with  letters  for  Pizarro.  Marcellina  announces  her 
desire  to  marry  Fidelio ;  old  Rocco  consents  and 
blesses  the  union.  Pizarro  enters  ;  Roeeo  requests 
him  to  appoint  the  future  son-in-law  his  assistant, 
which  is  granted.  Among  the  letters  is  one  sent  by 
a  friend  to  the  Governor,  informing  him  that  the 
Minister  is  secretly  on  his  way  to  examine  tho  prison 
and  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  him  that  day. 
Pizarro  sees  that  his  only  means  of  escape  is  in  the 
death  of  the  prisoner,  and  tempts  Rocco  to  murder 
him.  He  refuses  utterly.  Ho  then  orders  him  to 
clear  out  an  old  cistern  in  the  dungeon  for  a  grave, 
and  will  commit  tho  deed  himself.  After  he  retires, 
Fidelio  persuades  Rocco  to  allow  the  prisoners  to 
come  out  of  their  dungeons  into  the  court  of  the  cas- 
tle to  inhalo  the  fresh  air,  ami  enjoy  the  sunshine. 
They  appear  and  she  scrutinizes  their  faces,  in  hopes 
of  finding  Florestan,  in  vain.  Pizarro,  appearing 
again,  is  enraged  to  find  the  prisoners  out  of  their 
cells,  and  Rocco  excuses  it  as  a  custom  upon  the 
King's  birthday,  and  reminds  him  that  one  is  dying 
in  the  deep  vaults  beneath  the  castle. 

In  Act  Second,  we  follow  Rocco  and  his  new  as- 
sistant into  the  vaults,  whither  they  come  to  dig  the 
grave.  Florestan,  chained  to  his  hard  couch,  is  seen 
lying  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  dungeon.  The 
grave  is  dug  ;  Fidelio  trying  in  vain  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  prisoner's  features.  She  persuades  Roeeo  to 
give  the  dying  man  the  piece  of  bread  and  the  pitcher 
of  water  they  have  brought  with  them  for  their  re- 
freshment. When  all  is  ready  Pizarro  is  called.  In 
the  first  act,  the  Governor  has  ordered  a  watch  in  the 
tower  of  the  castle,  to  give  a  signal  upon  a  trumpet, 
the  moment  the  Minister  appears.  Now  the  monster 
approaches  the  prisoner,  ordering  Fidelio  to  retire 
She  has  at  length  se^n  the  features  of  her  husband, 
and  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  hides  herself  behind  a 
neighboring  pillar.  Ordering  Florestan  to  be  loosened 
from  his  confinement,  ho  addresses  him  in  an  aria 
expressive  of  hate,  satiated  vengeance,  and  infernal 
triumph — an  ana,  in  the  mouth  of  a  competent  singer, 
and  before  an  audience  whose  knowledge  of  tho  Ger- 
man language  enables  them  to  feel  its  truthfulness, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  of  unbridled  rage  and  passion 
Ho  raises  his  dagger,  and  Fidelio  rushes  between 
them.  "Slay  first  his  wife!"  she  cries.  Throwing 
her  violently  aside  he  raises  the  weapon,  hut  she  again 
springs  before  him  and  points  a  pistol  to  his  breast. 
At  this  instant  the  trumpet  comes  faintly  sounding 
down  from  the  ramparts,  and  Florestan  is  saved. 
Pizarro,  baffled,  retires,  and  leaves  the  husband  and 
wife  to  the  joy,  too  great  for  words,  which  can  only 
find  vent  in  the  sweetest  sounds  of  music. 

Here  was  a  subject  after  Beethoven's  own  heart. 
No  dramatic  story  could  better  embody  the  sentiment 
that  burns  in  all  his  music.  The  struggle  of  the  soul 
with  destiny,  of  light  with  darkness;  Joy  ("Choral 
Symphony,")  Freedom,  Truth,  Humanity,  bright 
ideals,  natural  rights  and  objects  of  the  soul,  post- 
poned by  human  wrong  and  error;  darkness,  con- 
finement and  long  suffering  for  tho  present,  but 
glorious  delivery  at  last  by  heavenly,  all-conquering, 
human  Love.  The  deliverance  of  the  prisoner,  made 
so  because  he  "dared  to  utter  Truth,"  through  the 
high  faith  and  persevering  heroism  of  a  devoted  wife. 
The  moral  sublimity  of  this  inspired  him  to  his  task. 
Tho  fortune  of  his  efibrt  was  alike  characteristic.  The 
first  production  was  a  failure.  Vienna  then,  (in  1805), 
was  occupied  by  the  French  army  ;  the  theatres  were 
deserted  ;  an  audience  rf  unmusical  French  soldiers, 
with  but  a  sprinkling  of  friends  of  the  true  sort,  found 


it  tedious.  He  had  written  more  for  Art,  than  for 
the  convenience  ot  singers,  and  these  important  per- 
sonages murmured  at  the  difficulty  of  the  music  ;  ho 
bad  enemies  besides  ;  the  German  libretto,  adapted 
by  Sonnleithner  from  an  earlier  one  in  French,  was 
not  altogether  well  managed  ;  it  was  badly  divided 
in  three  acts  ;  the  composer  had  not  studied  popular 
effect  sufficiently,  and  was  persuaded  into  endless 
bother  of  altering  and  re-altering.  Peace  restored  in 
1814,  it  was  again  brought  out  in  Vienna,  wisely 
compressed  into  two  acts,  and  with  many  parts  omit- 
ted or  re-written  ;  and  in  this  form  wo  have  it  now. 

Beethoven  wrote  for  his  opera  four  overtures.  The 
third,  known  in  our  concerts  as  the  "Leonora"  over- 
ture, in  C,  is  a  different  treatment  of  ideas  found  in 
No.  2.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  four,  as  well  as 
by  far  the  fittest  introduction  to  the  opera,  since  it  is 
a. resume'  of  its  leading  themes  and  incidents,  and 
conceived  in  the  lofty  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole. 
Beethoven  much  preferred  the  overture  in  C;  but 
many  thought  it  too  long  and  too  great  a  work  for 
the  commencement,  and  hence  he  substituted  the 
lighter  and  brighter  overture  in  E,  now  commonly 
played  before  Fidelio.  This  borrows  nothing  from 
the  opera  itself;  has  on  the  contrary  a  lively  and 
Don  Juan-Yike  expression,  and  only  connects  itself  as 
a  natural  prelude  to  the  lighter  and  half  comic  situa- 
tions with  which  the  play  commences.  There  is  only 
this  advantage  about  it,  that  it  conforms  to  the  re- 
markable crescendo  of  the  entire  music,  beginning 
with  the  lightest  and  least  exciting,  and  grows  more 
and  more  intensely  tragical  and  grand  until  the  cli- 
max where  the  prisoner  is  saved.  The  composition 
consists  of  sixteen  numbers. 

No.  1  is  a  gay  and  charming,  half-comically  seri- 
ous duet,  (in  A),  between  Marcellina  and  Jacquino, 
who  presses  her  to  name  the  happy  day;  but  she, 
poor  simpleton,  is  all  in  love  with  the  supposed  youth 
Fidelio.  The  music  is  Mczartish,  clear  and  spark- 
ling. Knocks  at  the  door  keep  interrupting  the  luck- 
less lover  just  as  he  thinks  he  is  getting  on  so  famously 
in  his  suit. 

No.  2,  in  C  minor,  commencing  Andante,  is  a  sen- 
timental Aria  by  Marcellina,  in  which  she  sighs  and 
dreams  of  union  with  Fidelio,  and  then  as  the  richly 
sombre  instrumentation,  "growing  to  a  point,"  dashes 
down  a  scale  of  triplets,  and  quickens  to  a  livelier 
movement,  she  gives  utterance  to  the  inspirations  of 
hope.  Mozartish  still,  beautifully  and  truly  so,  ex- 
cept in  tho  Beethoven  climax  and  change  just  men- 
tinned. 

No.  3  is  unmistakably  Beethoven  ;  a  few  bars  of 
his  mystical  and  deeply  shaded  introduction  leading 
into  the  Quartet  in  G,  (Andante)  :  Mir  ist's  so  wun- 
derbar,  between  Marcellina,  Leonora,  Jacquino  and 
Rocco.  This  Canon  is  so  exquisite,  the  characters 
so  set  apart  in  their  answering  and  imitative  phrases, 
(Marcellina  longing  and  hoping  for  Fidelio;  Leonora 
painfully  conscious  of  it,  yet  countenancing  the  illu- 
s;on,  intent  on  her  great  purpose  and  its  dangers : 
He o,  too,  noticing  it  and  liking  the  idea  well  ;  Jac- 
quino, his  "hair  on  end"  at  sight  of  his  poor  pros- 
pects), that  it  is  always  greatly  relished  and  encored. 

No.  4.  Rocco's  song  in  praise  of  money  ; — the 
least  important  number  in  a  musical  point  of  view, 
though  it  might  pay  the  best. 

The  music  waxes  in  warmth  and  inspiration,  and 
in  richness  of  ideas,  in  No.  5,  a  Trio,  full  of  life  and 
movement,  in  which  Roeeo  applauds  Fidelio's  cour- 
ageous determination  to  enter  (he  prison  service,  tells 
him  (her)  he  will  succeed  bv  perseverance,  that  the 
heart  frets  hardened  by  familiarity  with  horrors  ;  she 
tuists  in  God  and  her  heart's  pure  purpose;  Marcel- 
lina hints  that  love,  too,  is  a  motive  worth  considera- 
tion. 

Nos.  6  and  7.  A  quick  march  heralds  the  entrance 
of  Pizarro,  who  sings  an  Aria,  (D  minor),  with  cho- 
rus, a  terrific  outburst  of  vengeful  rage  and  hatred, 
in  which  he  gloats  with  fiendish  delight  upon  the 
thought  that  he  shall  soon  have  the  heart's  blood  of 
Florestan,  bis  fallen  enemy  and  prisoner.  The  or- 
chestra is  lashed  into  a  tempest,  and  we  have  the 
Beethoven  energy  under  its  most  fearful  aspect.  The 
effect  is  marvellously  enhanced,  where,  as  the  song 
thunders  along  in  D  major,  a  low,  whispered  chorus 
of  the  guards,  in  B  flat,  comes  in  :  "He  talks  of  death, 
&c." 

No.  8.  Duet  of  basses,  in  which  Pizarro  proposes 
to  Kocco  to  make  way  with  the  prisoner,  but,  he  re- 
fusing, declares  his  intention  to  do  the  dark  deed 
himself;  so  his  revenge  will  tast^  the  sweeter;  but 
Rocco  must  prepare  a  grave  by  the  eld  cistern  in  tho 
cell.  The  contrasted  feelings  of  the  two  men  are 
powerfully  and  wonderfully  depicted  in  the  music, 
which,  with  Beethoven's  dark  and  mysterious  modu- 
lations, is  singularly  suggestive  and  exciting. 

No.  9  is  the  great  recitative  and  Aria  of  Leonora, 
who  has  overheard  the  plot:  Abscheulicher !  tco  eilst 
da  !u'n?  (Monster!  to  what  art  thou  hastening?) 
It  is  a  piece  constructed  like  the  scena   in    thi  J  reij- 
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schnls  :  first  a  recitative,  in  which  the  orchestra,  (Al- 
legro agitato),  depicts  her  horror  ami  alarm  at  the 
thought  of  his  cruel  "tiger  sense,"  but  yields  to  the 
rainbow  of  hope  which  rises  in  her  mind  at  the 
thought  that  site  may  save  her  husband  ;  then  a  heav- 
enly Adagio,  (in  E),  with  prelude  and  accompani- 
ment of  mellow  horn  and  bassoon  tones;  "Cone 
Hope,  let  not  the  last  star  of  the  weary  pale  ;  how- 
ever  distant,  the  goal,  Love  will  reach  it,"  &c;  then 
an  Allegro  of  immense  fire  and  energy:  "I  follow 
the  inward  impulse  !"  with  rapid  running  accompan- 
iments of  horns  and  reeds  in  full  chords,  exceedingly 
effective  and  inspiring.  For  orchestra  and  singer  it 
is  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  grandest. 
scena  of  the  kind  in  any  opera. 

No.  10.  Finale  of  the  first  act.  Chorus  of  the 
prisoners,  who  are  lei  out  to  greet  the  liL'ht.  A  won- 
derfully beautiful  piece  of  music,  pervaded  by  an  or- 
chestral figure  which  indicates  the  light  and  buoyant 
sense  of  "breathing  the  tree  air  ;"  the  strain  altci  nates 
with  dark  allusions  to  the  prison  cells  ;  it  is  full  of 
answering  phrases  of  the  voices  ;  and  one,  n  tenor, 
sings  a  strain  of  gratitude  and  trust  in  God  ;  then  all 
unite  again  in  a  thrilling  climax  upon  the  word 
Freiheit,  (freedom)!  Thencomo  whispered  cautions  : 
we  are.  watched  ;  then  voice  after  voice  again,  as  at 
first,  fall  into  the  original  strain  :  "Oh  what  d 
in  the  free  air,  &C."  As  the  prisoners  withdraw,  there 
is  a  dialogue  between  Fidelio  and  Rocco.  Her  de 
sire  to  go  down  into  the  cells  with  him  is  granted. 
This  is  spoken  dialogue,  followed  by  recitative  ;  then 
in  an  Allegro  molto  movement  he  informs  her  of  their 
first  task,  to  dig  that  grave,  alludes  to  the  pour  half- 
starved  prisoner,  S  c,  she  hopes  to  see  her  husban  1, 
and  so  does  not  shrink.  Then  the  duel  assumes  a 
flowing  Andante  movement  in  six-eight  rhythm, 
in  which  the  ear  i-  charmed,  hut  tie-  ..ml  shudders  : 
"We  must  straight  to  work  "  "I  follow,  were  it  lo 
my  death,"  &c.  Then  Mnrcellina  and  Jacquino 
rush  in  and  give  the  alarm  :  Pizarro  comes  in  n 
rage  that  the  prisoners  are  out.  The  jailor's  exi  use 
arc  quite  touching     "The  coming  in   of  Spring — the 

cl ID  I    warm    sunlight — and    then    (a  ton  ■!]  of  pat 

riotism)  it  is  the  kiti";',s  Na.mensfest."  The  poor  pris- 
oners arc  ordered  back,  and  their  exquisitely  pathetic 
chorus:  "Farewell,  thou  warm  sunlight,"  with  ex- 
pressive orchestral  accompaniment,  and  with  the 
quintet  of  principal  characters,  (each  characteristic  : 
Mareelhna  and  Jncquino  commiserating  Fidelio  full 
of  his  purpose,  Pizarro  urging  on  the  jailor,  the  latter 
lamenting  his  cruel  duty),  Icings  tie-  act  to  a  grand 
musical  ami  dramatic  conclusion.  Nothing  could  be 
liner  than  this  Finale,  which  is  thoroughly  01 
and  Beethovencsque. 

We  proceed  briefly  t"  desci  ibe  ;' ntcnts 

second  Acl 

No.  11.  It  opens  with  a  remarkable  instrumental 
introduction  of  some  thirty  measures,  very  -low. 
(  Grave),  in  F  minor,  and  sublime  in  it-  suggestion  of 
a  1 1 1 i_r  1 1  soul  languishing  in  chains,  in  dreary  solitu 
and  darkness  The  loud,  long  bursts  ol  the  wind  in- 
struments, in  full  chord-,  answering  to  the  low  mono- 
tone of  the  strings  ;  the  plaintive  exclamations  of  the 
Yelli,  echoed  hv  violins  aud  oboes;  the  symphonic 
accompaniment  of  the  drums  (in  minor  fifths)  to  the 
wild  diminished  seventh  chords,  &c  ,  lend  a  singular 
impressivegess  to  this  prelude  to  the  gloom  of  Flo- 
restan's  cell,  and  to  the  prisoner'-  •  m  ecit  cue 

"God,  what  darkness  !   0  heavy    trial!''  and   with  a 
change  ofkey,  (to  F.  major       "1  murmur  not,  <. 
will  is  just."    A  beautiful  modulation    to   A    flat  in- 
troduces the  exquisite  tenor  melody,   [Ada 


He),  which  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the 
overture  (No   3).      In  .this    song   nil    the 


Leonora 
tenderness 


and  sweetness  of  Beethoven's    heart    flow  out.     The 

words  are  : 

Tn  the  Spring-time  of  niv  life 
1  dared  to  boldlj  tell  the  truth. 

An.t  chains  lire  ai\    rewui  I 

.   [  suffer  everj   pain, 
Ami  an  ignotnirjiou  -  en  I, 
With  the  -v'  eet  consol  ition  in  my  heart 

T:..ir  I  h  ive  done  my  'lets 

The  music  quickens  to  an  Allegro,  (in  F),  as  in.n 
sort  of  "tranquil  inspiration  bordering  on  delirium," 
the  prisoner  thinks  he  feels  a  softer  air  about  him, 
and  sees  as  it  were  an  angel  of  deliverance,  in  the 
form  of  Leonora  I  Sue!!  a  scene  demands  the  very 
besl  ot  tenors. 

No.  12  opens  with  a  piece  of  "Melodrama."  Short, 
expressive  hits  of  instrumentation  prelude  to  the 
brief  sentences  ot  spoken  dialogue  between  Rocco 
and  In-  new  assistant,  Fidelio,  (  Leonora),  who  have 
come  down  into  tie-  cell  to  dig  tie'  grave.  Leonora 
"How  cold  it  is  herein  this  subterranean  vault'" 
Rocco,  (pointing  to  the  prisoner):  "There  ho  is  I" 
L.  "God  stand  by  me  if  it  is  he!"  &c.  Then  fol- 
lows the  marvellous  duet,  in  A  minor,  .1 
moto,  in  which  they  proceed  to  dig,  she  watching  the 
prisoner,  as  Rocco's  hn  !.  is  bent,  during  the  prelude, 


The  orchestral  part,  in  dull,  ponderous  triplets,  is  de- 
scriptive of  their  work,  aud  the  contrast  of  their 
voices,  (the  old  jailor  exhorting  to  fresh  efforts,  Fi- 
delio brave,  hut  almost  fainting),  is  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive. At  length,  with  a  struggling,  upward  roulade 
of  the  double  basses,  a  great  stone  is  heaved  up,  and 
on  goes  the  work  again  to  the  same  movement,  -he 
Irene  and  men-  overcome  by  fatigue  and  tenor,  but 
still  anxiously  scrutinizing  the  poor  prisoner.  This 
duet,  not  difficult  for  orchestra  or  -miters,  is  such 
a-  only  Beethoven's  mi  initiation  eon!. I  have  invented, 
aiei  cannot  but  be  heard  with   thrilling    interest.     In- 

d 1  how  the  -pell  of  this  tragic  tnu-ie  deepens    and 

grows  upon  von  wi  h  mote  and  more  intensity,  as  the 
dark  drama  proceeds!  Musically  ami  dramatically, 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  opera  is  i 'cexciting 

than    tlii-   whole     Act 

No    [3,     A  most  lovelj  Terzetto,  between  Flores- 
tan,  Leonora  and  Roci  flowing    Allegro, 

in  A  major,  smooth  and  tie  f.  I 'nough    for   Mo- 
zart, and  yet  the  tenderness   ate!    deplh    are    11 
Yen's.     The  prisoner  asks  heaven's   blessing   on   the 
youth   who    shi  iw  -    such    human     Intel  est;   I.e.  inora 
now  persuaded  that  he  i-  her  is  agitated  by 

lieavenliest  hopes     and  (ear-  ;    she     iias    a  bit  of 

which  she  would  give  him ;  ed,  but 

hints  that  it  i-  forbidden.     Wonderful  i- 
ttou  just  here,  as  Fidelio  coaxingly   suggests  :    I-  can 
do  no  i;ar in,  it  is  soon  all  over  with  him  '     The  bread 
.  .at,  and  the  Trio  kindles  to   a  brigl  I 

feeling.     This  Trio  would  1 

action,  sung  .1-  .1  concert  piece,  it' well  accompanied  ; 
but  with  true  fen      '  i!    action,  if  is  as    pure  a 

fusion  of  situation,  character  and  music,  a-  purely 
lyrical  a  ue  imcnt,  as  any  111  Don  Juan. 

Nil   I  1      Quartet,    1  <    in  I ).   Pizarro 

steal  -  in,  tin-  e.v .  off  his  cl  irk  m  intlc  and  re\  c  tls 
himself    to    1  ner       "I './  irro,    whom    tl 

wouldst  have  wn,  PUarro  the  avenger,  stands 

before  thee  I"  Tie-  agitated  music  \  ields  tor  a  mo- 
ment to  a  hen  measure  1  -"  1  trum- 
pets, as  Florestnn  with  cot                              "A 

re  me  "     lie  ,    when 

Leonora  throws  hctself  before  her  husband  fie 
flings  the  rash  youth  b.i  k  bun    again: 

/  id       Wdb!       II 

■ 

My  wif.  !'    exclaim    Pizarro,    1! 

ivifi      tarl      proceeds  until  Vh 
.  1  .  .  .     ,    . 

", 
sound  :.  !    t!  .■    - 

announcing  the  arrival   (so  dreaded  by    Pizari 
t!i  •  Minister.     I:  is  the  well  known  trum] 

:  "A    few 

expressive  b  irs,  in  which  tie-   ■  tonora 

an  1  Florcstan  ("Thou  an  1 1  am  1  saved  !"  ,  -;  e  nee 

■  ■-  ol  Pizarro,  and  the  joyful  aston- 
ishment of  th  .in  the 
arer  and  louder.     ; 

(h  ing 
c  t!ie  wind,  that 

of  the  quick  part  of  ' 

Due t  between  1 

• 
/  ■      'i      j  beyond  exp; 

sion  ')     It  is  a  rapturous    I 
indescribable  beauty,  and  the  true  Be  'th  iv  in  ins 
tion.     Its  animated  rhythm,   its  alternate   mil  gling 
and    separatioi  h     now,  by 

e  '-■■,■ inses,  and  now  [ether, 

literally  to  rush  into  each  others    anus,  and    then    to 

hold  each   other  off",  as    if  to  realize   t1 1     in    with 

distinct    assurance),    tint    din  mplicity    and 

earnestness  of  the  main  melody, aud  then  tie-  deli  ous 
strangeness  of  the  modulation  with  each  new  flash 
ol  thought  or  new  shade  of  emotion  ;  ail  is  full  of  joy 
and  love,  and  gratitude  mid  wonder,  of  sense  of  trial 
pat  and  heavenly  reward,  a    whole  eternity    1:1    one 

:  on-  and  glorii ms  moment. 
X  1.    17        Fa. ale       Scene    the   court    van!    of   the 
prison,      A  quick  an  1  buoyant  mar.-1;     111  C),  a 

1  the  entrat  the  M  train. 

stage  (ill-  with    men   and   ".  i  im   n       Piz  trro,  as 

■  or  ,,f  the  prison,  accom]  Rnies  the  Minister  :  on 
the    other    -ale    the  I ■:  me   forth,  with     Mar- 

cellina  and  Jacquino.  The  m  ir  ';  '  om  :s 
paniment  to  a  grand  burst  of  full  chorus:  "Had  to 
the  day,  the  much  longed  tor,  yet  unexpected,  -when 
Justice  and  Merey  appear  before  tic  door  of  cur 
prison  grave  !"  Fernando,  the  Minister,  (basso),  an- 
nounces the  royal  mercy  an  1  d  iliverancc  to  the  pris- 
on  1  -,  (they  are  supposi  d  to   he 

i  snat  il  chorus  "Hail  to  the  day  '"  1  lid 
Rocco  come,  in,  leading  Leonora  and  Florestan.  The 
Minister,  astounded,  recognizes  his  dear,  his  noble 
friend,  whom  he  had  supposed  'bad,  Rocco  relates 
the  plot  and  the  deliverance  :  Pizarro  is  denounced. 
"And  Leonora,"  add-  old  Rocco    "Leonora  '"  "Yes 


(h"  ornament  of  womanhood  I  lead  before  von!" 
Fi/.arro  would  interpose  "two  words,"  but  is  silenced. 
The  prisoner's  chains  are  taken  off;  it  is  the  wife's 
privilege  to  do  it.  In  all  this  hurried  recitative,  the 
orchestra  keeps  up  n  continuous  movement,  full  of 
life  and  complex  beauty;  and  finally  the  key  gets 
back  to  the  broad  sunlight  of  C  major,  (the  key  of 
tie  Leonora  overture  which  Beethoven  intended  to 
commence  the  work),  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
grand  ensemble  of  chorus,  with  quintet  of  princi- 
pals, in  praise  of  Leonora  and  of  woman's  high  de. 
votion,  1.01  rowing  the  lirst  lines  from  Schiller's 
"Hymn  to  •'>". 

"Who  a  gentle  wife  has  wen. 

.leu,  lie  in  our  jubilee  '  &c    ' 


Haste  Ibroitli. 


1  ONDON      The  Beeth<  ren  Con  erta   nl  the   Ci   -'  il  Pa 
are  going  'hi  pi  -■■  reference  to    them 

the  Symph   nie    N    -    'J.  3,  t,  and 5  have  been  given.    The  i:D 
major"  humor,   with    ■. 

]  ice;  f  Im-   "  E   flat,*1  of 

■    ;    ■  ch  ris  tened  ' '  8»i  napm  U  ."  and  bud* 

se  |uently  re  christene  1      '  in  which  the   aspiring  mu- 

sician nnanswi  .  n  to  the  position  he 

has  Miin>  maintained  with  easy  pre-eminence    :t'    the   head  of 

Mi-     B  flal       i  i  ■  ligal  of  origin 
cy  ,  compi  neffable  beauty  with  n  /.  n 

I  uncontrollable  ;  and   the   "C   minor," 

which  m  u  5  air  iteurs    1  ot  without  colorable  pretest,  regard 
us  ".1,"  all  bi  en  hear  1  in  the 

■  1  them      Each,   too,    h  1-  been,  <>n   the 

■■"■■'■'         is    judge.- ,  n  h"  may 
;.   '  1  ..•■  f<     ent  of  the  "J      ■■    i"  and  the  ■■    ■ 

of  the  "B  fl.it'*  worts  hndo  too  fast,   must  allow. 

:    we  have  ho  1  the   overture  to 

i   Reethovi   1  it  wort  up l  ballot! ) 

I  pro  lui  ed  at  \  ienno  the  year   fi  I    -■ 

h  cvei    bei    nie  famil- 
iar in  this  country  ;  the  thi  erto  (in    C   mi- 
th  Miss    \ ."                          nn,  a  wi  rthy  executant  of 
most  11  >ticcable  of  nil,  the   four  overtures 
rst  three  (in  thi        ;■  of  C    major 
pi  teed,  in  im- 

■  •  the  1  cginning  <  i  the  concci  t     the   last 
1  priod  as  the   overt  111    to  J 

■  ■  breo  had  not  bi  en    in   existence,   at    th,. 
end,     The  introduction    ol    these  over-inn-*  in  on,-  mi,!    the 

:,n  at  the  Leipsic  Ge- 
.■■;-,  ,1,  l  -  i"     v  ith  v,  hat  complet  p  corded 

.  imann  ii ol    his   most   genuine  criticisms.     We 

ion,  with   Mendelssohn    him  pelf  as 

■  overtures  were  played  with  more  careful  finish 

ice    under 

the  direel  !       "  turday  afternoon,  when,  the 

symphonj  not  excepted,  they   formed   unques- 

■  attention  v.  ith  which 

tdience  of  the 

iusc  al  the  end  of  each,  were  conclusive 

c\  i  lences  of  the 

■  '■  ■      . 

1  ■     he  higher  nib.-  ii 
t ions  of  genius  with  I    fitting  earnestness,  than  to   watch    the 
pmentof  the  great  musician's  thoughts    in    that    ol  the 
1    :  ?cbumam  from    an 

at  least  [comparativel;      from 
rdly  be  i     igined       Vgain,  when  Ending  that  al 
which  p  :'    '  ;-;"  f'rr  i  ,H'1    had   '  ■  • 

■  :  dence  which,  at  the  rei  iva]  ■  :    i 

rter  its  I     t  pro  luction     induce  i  Beethoven 

adifi  rem     1        n    [uite  a  dif 

■     e   and  yet  after  its  manner  as    genuine   and   fine  as 

urce  of  interest  to  thi 

The  separation  of  this   ovi  a   its  ]  re- 

it  Saturd  I  ■■  ■■■■  an     ■  :■  ment  on    the 

■     f  Mi    "■    ■  ■ 

Beethoven,  . 

■-.■il  much  to  . 

phooie     t  those  of  B  ■•■  I     ven,    it  i- 

true,  h  ■■  -  the   ]  :  igrammes ;  but,   to   al 

for  this,  overtures  of  merit   by   other  composers   have   1 n 

t 
R,05Sini     brilliant  I  M.  Goam  d*s  pastoral, 

0  well  played    that    Mi  ■  absence  nf  ir-  composer, 
whose  appearance  at  the  -      cerl  ed  for,   cause  1 

general  n  ?rct;  '  he  well   ;nown 

,,,,,!  /,       .  '■!  last ,  o'li  least,    Profes&or 

Sterndale  Bennett's  P  the  first 

Concerts  was      elcome  1 
wjtb  su                                   ':''''  tnc   '*  '■  '  ■'■  ■  ";  ''"'  same  com- 
poser, it  may  bo  now  ■    ''■    las  on«iOf  the  futur< 
pecesof  Mr   Manns'  repertory,     In  addition  to   all    thi«,  the 
greatest  ol    existing  perfo rs  on 


;;:,s 


DV/IGHT'S    JOURNAL   OP    MUSIC, 


Bottesini,  has  appeared  once  more,  showing,  by  a  marvellous 
execution  of  his  own  fantasia  on  themes  from  Lucia  di  Lain- 
mermoor,  that  his  power  of  astonishing  and  delighting  an  au- 
dience in  equal  degrees  remains  as    of  yore. — Musioal   World, 

Nor.  5. 

LEIPSIC.— The  Euterpe  Musical  Association  will  give  ten 
concerts  (his  season.  Hen  Volklaud  will  1"'  the  conductor, 
and  Herr  Svendsen,  from  Christiana,  the  leader,— The  Berlin 
Domchor  will  shortly  give  a  coneert  here.— The  concert  given 
at  the  Gewandhaus  for  the  wounded  and  tin-  survivors  of 
those  who  have  fallen  of  the  1'Jth  Armeo  corps,  was  very  nu- 
merously attended.  Ilorr  Carl  Reinecke  composed  n  "Fest 
Ouverture1'  expressly  ftfr  the  occasion.  Herr  Gura  sang  an 
air  from  Euryanthe,  together  with  songs  by  Schubert,  and 
Lowe  Mile,  llande  performed  Mozart's  D  minor  Concerto, 
and  Mile.  Bosse  gave  an  air  from  Tphigenii   auf  Tauris. 

MUNICH.™ A  regular  performance  of  Die  Walpurgisiiacht 
was  to  be  given  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  day  of  Mendels- 
sohn's death.— A  colossal  bust  of  Beethoven,  by  Professor 
Conrad  Knoll,  has  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Art  Association.  Herr  Franz  Lachner,  who,  in  his 
youth,  wason  intimate  terms  with  Beethoven,  Fays  that  the 
bust  is  the  finest  and  best  likeness  he  ever  saw. --At  the  Royal 
Operahouse  the  following  works  will  shortly  be  performed  : 
Tphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Cluck  [words  by  Edward  Devrient] ; 
RigolettQi  Verdi  [with  Mile.  Kaufmann,  Ilerreu  Kindermann 
and  Nachbaur] ;  7)"'  MinnefaJirten  [Jocondc],  Tsouard  ;  and 
lUenzi,  Herr  R.  Wagner,  the  only  one  of  that  composer's  op. 
eran  not  yet  performed  here.  On  the  5th  December,  the  day 
of  Mozart's  death,  Don  Juan  is  to  be  brought  out  with  entire- 
ly new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  besides  a  partly  new 
libretto.  People  complained  very  justly  that  Don  Juan  and 
Die  Zauberfliite  had  disappeared  from  the  repertflry.  The 
reason  was  that  the  management  bad  no  scenery  worthy  of 
these  two  masterpieces,  and  they  could  not  take  the  artists  off 
Herr  R.  Wagner's  literary  and  musical  marvels.  However,  a 
better  era  appears  to  be  now  dawning. 

To  the  London  Musical  World  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  foregoing  item?,  as  well  as  for  the  two  which  fol- 
low : 

Herr  R.  Wagner's  "Festgabe,"  or  "Festival  Gift,"  to  the 
centenary  of  the  composer  of  Fldelio,  in  December,  will  short- 
ly be  published  by  Herr  E.  W.  Fritzsch.  It  is  an  oration  in 
the  grand  style,  and  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  mu- 
sic, the  title  being,  Beethoven, von  Richard  Wagner. 

The  Beeth""'-'  Wpe+iral  »,t  the  National  Hungarian  Theatre, 
in  Festh,  will  take  place  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Decem- 
ber. On  the  first  evening,  Goethe's  Egmont,  with  Beeth  > 
ven's  music,  will  be  performed,  and,  on  the  second,  Fidelio. 
On  the  third  evening,  there  will  probably  be  a  grand  concert 
in  the  Redouten-Saal.  In  consequence  of  a  lequest  made  by 
the  Intendant,  Baron  Felix  Orczy,  the  Abbate  Franz  Liszt 
has  promised  to  conduct  the  concert.  Simultaneously  with 
Baron  Orczy's  request,  the  Abbate  received  a  similar  one  from 
Vienna ,  for  him  to  conduct  the  Beethoven  Festival  there,  but 
he  decided  in  favor  of  Pesth.  The  programme  of  the  concert 
will,  in  all  probability,  comprise  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and 
Liszt's  Beethoven- Cantata.  It  is  said,  too.  that  the  Abbate 
■will  play  one  of  the  great  composer's  Pianoforte  Concertos. 

Paris.  A  Ttibune  correspondent  (Nov.  3)  writes : 
Attempts  are  being  continued  to  ani-nate  us  by  a  little  mu- 
sic and  occasional  dramatic  performances.  To-day,  or  rather 
yesterday,  for  the  chimes  of  La  Trinite  have  just  struck  the 
half-hour  after  a,  of  the  4th  November,  we  had  a  religious 
ceremony  at  the  Madeleine.  Cherubiiu's  requiem  in  ut  mi- 
neur,  and  the  funeral  march  from  Beethoven's  Heroic  Sym- 
phony, were  the  musical  selections  accompanying  the  mass, 
between  which  and  the  offertory  we  had  an  address  from  the 
Abbe  Dnquerry.  It  was  admirably  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
his  picture  of  the  desolation  of  France  at  the  present  moment 
created  a  great  sensation.  The  Abbe  has  lost  none  of  his  old 
fire  and  power  of  language.  The  mnsical  departmentwas  the 
gratuitous  contribution  of  the  Society  of  Concerfsof  the  Con- 
servatoire, which  mustered  in  force,  and  did  its  part  excel- 
lently. The  ceremony  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded, 
some  half-dozen  of  whom  occupied  seats  at  the  side  of  the  left 
nave.  Mile.  Favart,  of  the  theatre  Frangais,  collected.  She 
seemed  to  have  great  success. 


f  briabt's  loiuTdil  of  Minsk. 
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Review  of  Concerts. 
Harvard  Musical  Association-.     The  second 
Symphony  Concert.  (Nov.   17,)    offered  the  following 
selections : 


»*Eirst  Overture  tn  "Leonora,"  in  0,  op.  138.    |fnmp. 

]S(IS| Beethoven. 

'Concerto  for  the  Violin,  in  D Lipinskt. 

First  Movement      lllegro  Marziale. 

Bernhard  Lifitemann. 

*3ymphonic  Poem  :  "Les  Preludes," Liszt. 

*  'Symphony,  in  C  minor.    No.  9  ofBreitkopf  and  Tr.tr- 

tel  Ed Haydn. 

Allegro      Andante  Cantabile      Minuet.    Finale. 
Chaconne  for  the  Violin  [with  Schumann's  Pianoforte 

accompaniment Buch. 

Bernhard  Listemann. 

'Concert  (Festl  Overture Julius  Kii-f  z 

■l'n-s(  time  in  these  Concerts.     ■ 'Fir.-t.  time  in  Boston. 

We  have  long  thought  that  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing study  for  our  music  lovers  to  hear  all  the  four 
introductions  which  Beethoven  composed  for  his 
one  great  Opera,  so  as  to  compare  them,  noting 
the  successive  efforts  by  which  he  only  in  the  third 
trial  fully  wrought  out  the  idea  which  was  in  his  mind 
from  the  first ;  (the  fourth  was  built  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  with  another  purpose.)  Such  a  study 
is  like  an  introduction  into  the  magician's  laboratory  ; 
we  witness  one  of  his  most  sublime  creations  in  the 
process  of  becoming.  We  copy,  (elsewhere)  from  the 
London  Alhenamm  and  the  Musical  World,  some 
interesting  remarks  after  a  recent  performance 
of  those,  overtures  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 
We  have  also  taken  the  liberty  to  reprint  our  own 
mere  sketch  of  the  whole  opera,  made  several  years 
ago,  partly  to  aid  the  understanding  of  the  overtures, 
and  partly  in  anticipation  of  a  performance  of  "Fi- 
delio" during  the  Birthday  week  by  the  English  Opera 
Company,  who  are  then  to  occupy  the  Boston  The- 
atre. We  could  hardly  venture  here  so  bold  an  un- 
dertaking as  the  giving  of  all  four  Overtures  in  one 
concert,  as  Mr.  Manns  has  done  in  London;  nor 
would  that  be  quite  consistent  with  our  notions  of  a 
programme.  Mendelssohn,  to  be  sure,  set  the  exam- 
ple in  Leipzig  in  1840  ;  but  there  is  only  one  Leipzig ; 
and  even  then  there  were  but  two  of  them  set  down  in 
the  programme  ;  the  enthusiastic  audience  clamored 
for  the  rest,  and  the  Gewandhans  orchestra  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  gratifying  them  upon  the  spot 
without  rehearsal  !  Here  is  the  "golden"  note  which 
Schumann  made  of  that  achievement  (we  translate 
too  literally  to  do  it  gracefully)  : 

"It  ought  to  be  printed  in  golden  letters  what  the 
Leipzig  orchestra  performed  last  Thursday  :  all  four 
overtures  to  'Fidelio'  one  after  the  other.  Thanks,  ye 
Viennese  of  1805,  that  the  first  one  did  not  take  hold 
of  you,  until  Beethoven  in  a  godliko  furor  hurled  out 
one  after  another.  If  ever  he  seemed  powerful  to 
me,  it  was  on  that  evening,  when  we  could  overhear 
him  better  than  ever  in  his  workshop, — moulding, 
rejecting,  altering, — ever  hot  and  glowing,  in  the 
midst  of  his  labor.  Most  gigantic  did  he  show  him- 
self perhaps  in  the  second  onset.  The  first  overture 
would  not  please  ;  hold,  thought  he,  hear  the  second 
and  go  wild, — and  he  set  himself  to  work  anew,  and 
let  the  thrilling  drama  itself  pass  before  them,  and 
sang  the  great  sorrows  and  the  great  jnvs  of  bis  no- 
ble lovers  once  again.  It  is  demoniacal,  this  second 
Overture  ;  in  some  of  its  details  even  bolder  than  the 
third,  the  well  known  mighty  one  in  C.  For  even 
this  did  not  content  him  ;  so  he  put  it  aside,  and  only 
retained  single  pieces  from  it,  out  of  which,  in  a  more 
calm,  artistic  way,  he  formed  the  third.  Later  follow- 
ed that  easier  and  more  popular  one  in  E  major, 
with  which  'Fidelio'  is  commonly  opened  in  the 
theatre. — Such  is  the  great  Four-Overture  work.  In 
the  same  way  that  Nature  fashions  her  productions, 
we  see  in  it  first  the  tangled  roots,  out  of  which  in 
the  second  the  gigantic  trunk  rears  itself,  spreads  out 
its  arms  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  and  finally  con- 
cludes with  light  and  graceful  foliage  and  blossoms." 

We  too,  all  of  us,  who  listened  for  the  first  time 
to  that  first  Overture,  can  thank  "the  Viennese"  for 
provoking  the  composer  into  giving  us  three  more; 
but  we  cannot  thank  them  for  consigning  so  beautiful, 
so  ideal  a  creation  to  comparative  obscurity.  Our 
feeling  is  that  this  No.  1  stands  by  itself,  a  thing  com- 
plete and  altogether  lovely,  the  product  of  a  deep, 
sweet,  tender  feeling  ;  while  No.  2,    much   bolder    in 


its  reach,  more  thrilling  in  its  grand  melodramatic 
effect  of  the  trumpet  s-cne,  &C  ,  is  interesting  chiefly 
as  a  rough,  crude  sketch  of  the  inimitable  No.  3. 
The  pervading  tone  of  feeling  in  the  first  is  gentle, 
quiet  and  reflective  ;  it  I  egins  with  a  musing  solilo- 
quy of  the  violin, — a  thinking  over  as  it.  were  in 
memory  of  "my  prisons," — after  time  has  healedsthe 
wounds  and  wrought  sweet  reconciliation.  Thei 
c<lv  is  past  when  this  is  written;  the  sentiment  re- 
mains, a  meditation  on  the  beauty  of  the  wife's  de- 
votion and  the  nobh'  |<,ve  of  Leonora  and  her  martyr 
husband  ;  this  lends  the  deep,  warm,  quiet  inspira- 
tion to  the  Overture.  Naturally  it  was  too  uu 
ing,  too  fine,  too  idyllic,  to  make  a  hit  at  once  in  a 
Viennese  theatre  filled  in  great  part  with  French 
soldiers.  So  he  set  to  work  to  give  them  something 
more  effective,  more  dramatic,  even  melodramatic, 
without  being  any  the  less  a  noble  work  of  art.  To 
do  so,  in  the  first  attempt,  he  breaks  the  perfect  spelh 
the  rounded  unity  of  the  first  prelude,  retaining  and 
placing  at  once  in  the  foreground,  as  the  heart  and 
central  motive  of  the  drama,  the  prison  aria  of  the 
Tenor,  which  here  is  introduced  towards  the  end,  an  1 
keeping  up  a  family  resemblance  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  themes  and  phrases  ;  so  much  so  that  the 
yearning,  soaring,  syncopated  swift  melody  that  per- 
vades the  second  and  third  Overtures,  seems  naturally 
and  logically  born  out  of  the  first,  although  only 
vaguely  hinted  there. — The  Overture  lacked  neither 
fire  nor  delicacy  in  the  rendering,  and  it  produced, 
we  think,  a  general  desire  that  it  shall  not  again  bo- 
come  a  stranger  to  us. 

The  "Preludes  "  of  Liszt  are  too  well-known  to 
need  analysis.  The  difficult  work  had  been  very 
thoroughly  rehearsed,  and  was  so  rendered  as  to  bring 
its  traits  of  power  and  beauty  into  clearer  light,  than 
ever.  It.  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  most  reason- 
able of  the  Si/tiiphonische  Dichlungen  which  we  have 
yet  heard  ;  and  it  certainly  contains  not  only  fine 
effects  of  instrumentation,  but  some  truly  beautiful 
themes  and  passages  (such  as  the  lovely  Cantabile  of 
the  'cellos,  and  the  pastoral  part,  which  so  reminds 
one  of  a  part  of  Spohr's  Weihe  der  TSne,  and  some 
grand,  imposing  climaxes. 

The  Storm  episode,  however,  seems  to  us  a  mere 
effect  piece,  commonplace  in  conception  as  compared 
with  Beethoven's,  who  docs  more  with  smaller 
means.  We  feel  a  certain  unrelieved,  oppressive 
heaviness  and  hardness,  too,  in  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  stronger  motive  ;  and,  after  all  is  over,  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  of  ingenious  details,  rather  than  a 
vital  whole  ;  a  succession  of  pleasing  or  startling  sen. 
sations,  which  have  not  raised  us  into  tfce  serene, 
clear  clement  of  Ait. 

All  the  more  grateful  both  to  ear  and  soul  was  the 
delightful,  naive,  simlpe  Synphony  by  Haydn. 
There  was  music  honestly  and  naturally  come  by, 
not  t lie  result  of  overstrained  ambition  to  achieve  un- 
heard of  things  ;  music  which  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  like  the  flowers  ;  music  sincere  and  heart-felt,  joy- 
fully and  gratefully  at  one  with  the  good  spirit  of  the 
universe.  Haydn  was  chosen  for  the  Symphonist 
this  time,  as  opening  the  series  of  the  great  ones  who 
preceded  and  succeeded  Beethoven.  This  Sympho- 
ny in  C  minor  was  new  to  our  audience.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  greatest,  but  there  are  few  more  beautiful, 
or  iTiore  refreshing  to  hear  after  Liszt.  On  a  much 
smaller  canvass  and  with  fewer  colors,  yet  the  mean- 
ing and  essential  music  of  it  go  more  surely  to  tin 
heart.  The  Finale  is  indeed  a  remarkable  movement 
holding  the  violins  to  vigorous,  sustained  work. 

The  Overture  by  liietz  (.Mendelssohn's  successor 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  ten  years  now  Kapell- 
meister at  Dresden)  made  a  good  cheerful,  festal 
finale  to  the  concert.  It  is  a  genial,  pleasing  work, 
richly  instrumented,  and  much  in  the  vein  of  Mendels- 
sohn, reminding  you  particularly  of  the  opening  of 
the  Italian  Symphony. 

Mr.  Listejiaxn"  wis  filly  equal  to  the  smooth, 
liquid,  fluent  passages  of  the  Lipinski  Concerto,  and 
played  it  admirably.     The  composition  itself  is  hard- 
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\y  of  importance  enough  for  concerts  of  this  order 
but  it  chanced  to  be  the  best  thing  at  once  available 
in  the  noa  arrival  of  the  parts  of  the  concerto  by 
Viotti,  which,  with  much  other  music  for  these 
concerts,  ordered  four  months  ago  from  Germany, 
has  thus  far  failed  to  reach  us.  !i:t  the  Cliaconne  of 
Bach  made  glorious  compensation.  Noblest,  rich  i  t, 
and  most  satisfying  of  all  compositions  for  the  violin 
alone,  yon  follow  I  he  unfolding  of  its  large  thought 
from  the  first  bold,  fiery  chords  with  breathless  in- 
terest to  the  ''nil.  It  is  something  inexhaustible; 
you  Still  long  I'm-  limn-.  Not  only  in  its  thoughts,  its 
spirit,  is  it  always  fresh  ;  but  it  anticipates  nearly  till 
of  the  modern  violin  effects.  As  a  vi  din  work  il  is 
complete  in  itself:  but  in  larger  halls  it  is  commonly 
given  with  Mendelssohn's  piano  accompaniment  . 
this  by  Schumann,  which  is  less  known,  adds  more 
positive  support  to  it,  is  more  in  tin-  spirit  of  Bach, 
and  is  a  task  of  diffi  tulty  enough  to  need  an  artist  of 
Mr   Leonard's  calibre — The  general  impression  of 

tit nir, ni  seems  to  have  ' n  highly  sati  ifactory,  nil 

agreeing  that  the  orchestra  his  really  improved. 

This  week's  concert  (tin1  third)  offcrod    the 

of  the   "I nor,-"   Overtures;  tin1    charming   little 

Aria  ami  Gavotte  fr  on  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  in  D; 
I'm-  Symphony,  the  "Jupiter"  (in  < ')  ol  Mozart,  next 
in  order  of  tin'  great  Symphonists  before    Beethoven. 
-    r.n  t  1 1    <  Iverturc   to   "  Faniska"   by    <  'li  ; 
Schubert's  Fantasia,  Op.  15,   played    by  Mr.    Lang 
as  arranged  for  Piano  and  Orchestra    by    Liszi  ;  ami 
Weber's  "Enryaniho"  Overture.     The  Overtures  to 
"Lconore,"  No.  2,  and  to   "Faniska"   were   n 
Boston. 


The  I!i  i  i  ttnvi  -,-  i  Y\  i  tisNiAi.    Tli"  programme 
of  the  Birthday  Wit!;  in  Boston  is  settled,2wc    pre- 
sume-, in  its  main  features,  though  some  societies  and 
artists  are  still  in  doubt   what   they   will   do. 
want  ol'n  lit  hall  for  Chamber  Concerts   proves 
"■lions   drawback.       Tin1   scries   of   Beethoven  per- 
formances will  begin,  according  to  the  original  plan, 
with  tin1  Foi  itrn    Harvard    Sv.irtmw    Cos 
on    Thursday   afternoon,    Dec     15,   when    the   pro 
gramme  will  include:  Pari  1.  The  third  and   great- 
est Overture  to  "Leonore;"  the  greal  So|  ran.,  Scena 
from  "Fidelio,"  to  be  sung   by    Mme.    Bertiia  Jo 
iiaxssen  ;  Seventh  Symphony  in  A. — Pari  II:   An 
dante  and  Adagio   from   tin'   "Prometheus"  B 
and  the  Choral  Fantasia,  with  Mr.  l'i  ratio  for  pian- 
ist, a  select  choir  from  the  Handel  ami  Haydn  Soci  i- 
ty,  ami  Orchestra.     The  Choral  Fantasia,  as  it  con- 
tains  the  germ  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  will    be   in- 
foresting  to  hear  so  soon   before   tin'   p  irf    n 
that  sublime  work  on  the  19th.     To  givo  om-   read- 
ers a  better  idea  of  it  1,  tforeh  in  1,  we  coj  y  the  I 
ing  from  a  <  !crman  writer  : 

l'This,';  he  c  ,-,        i    .!  gentle  preln  to  ;  .  the  Ninth  !   i 

ny,  a  parallel  piece  to  that  subli treati   n    taken    from   the 

i  of  the  graceful  and  delicious  I '  b  'gins  with  a  long 
continued  solo  on  the  piano-forto.  The  master  in  a  state  ,>i 
dreamy  thought  or  reverie  seems  to  bo  preluding  upon  the 
Instrument  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  ai  I  while  his 
fingers  are  gliding  careles  ly  over  the  keys  tl til  is  appar- 
ently collecting  itself.  Here  all  is  vague  and  ui 
Themes  come  peeping  up  only  to  belost  ia  broad  a:;" 
and  i  0  distinct  form  comes  ■  ut  in  nil  ':i-  tl  io  I  ol  lot  es.     Out 

of  patience  with  his  poor  success,  tl m poser  calls  upon  the 

orche  trw  to  help  bim  tore  expression  to  the   feeling   which  is 
struggling  within  fur  utterance.     At  fir-f  the  Coi 
swer  in  a  sort  "t  recitative  figure,  and  after  the  other  instru- 
ments have  fallen  in  one  bj  the   pianoforte   gives  outs 

melody,  which  is  singularly  like  be     /  toner   G 

fnnkm,'  in  th,' Ninth  Symphony  and  in  which  our  Tone- 
Poet  al  length  ha  found  that  men  '■  f  ion  he  has  so 
long  been  seeking.  Pfow  the  orohestra  divides  itself  into 
groups,  curiously  examining  tin'  newly-foun  I  theme,  t 'u -■  ■  .v- 
ing  it  about  and  varying  it  in  all  t-erts  of  playful  tot 
flutes  pass  it  to  tin-  oboes .  they  to  the  clarinets  and  bassoons ; 

then  the  string  quortet  gets  pi     ■      E  It,  and   finally  we 

get  it  from  the  rejoicing  chorus.of  ali    the  instruments.     Still 

there  is i it  than  pianoforte  and   orchestra    can   make 

known;  there  is  yet  something  more  to  I'"  expressed.  They 
do  not  yet  give  up  tin-  attempt,  but  vary  it  into  new  farms, 
led  if  through  tin'  iiii.f  nianifol  I  harmonic  chances,   and  at 

,  ■  repeat  ir  l'i  tl,..  tun.,,-   ii,  a  angry  at  final  i  an  i  weakness 

A,  l  ,o ,  near  the  close,  the  human  voice  comes  fa   their  -,--■- 

i  fall  chorus  joins  tie  ■['  artef .    nil  -iirri.an  led  as  with 

ii  hslo  of  tones  from  the  joyous  instrument  ,sounds  forth  t  bo 
1  ['li,-  Praise  i  t  il  irmony.'  " 


The  Ninth  Stmphont  Concert,  which  was  to 
have  closed  the  -airs  on  the  evening  of  the  birthday 
Saturday,  the  17th),  ii  postponed  to  Monday 
afternoon,  !>•••  19,  owing  to  tin..'  engagement  of  many 
members  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatres  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening.  This  concert  will  !"■  ■•  ven 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  ami  t!m  Harvard  Musical  Associaiion.  The 
Symphony  will  he  preceded  by  a  short  First  Part, 
consisting  of  the  following  selections  from  Beethoven  : 
Overture  to  "Egmont  ."  Quartet  from  ''1'''.! 
Andante  and  Adagio  from  "Prometheus,"  11 
i'i  Chorus  from  "The  Mount  of  Olives."  (Tickets 
at  SI  ''  .        '  ■   a:    l'i  ■    Ma  a-    Hall  i  a    at;  i 

He"       HI    ) 

It  is  mure  than    pr  il  I       i'i,'    will    be 

given  on  the  Satui  lay  e\  if  the  Birth  I.e. 

i»i-  iMv  on  oilier  evenings  of  that  week  )  by  the  unite, 1 

Engl     i  Opera  trouncs   at  tho 

Il     ■  e.  Thei  ■:  e       L'hey  an  to  give  il  in  Ncvt  i  l.i.   a 

.  eck. 

'I'll"  M  i  \  io  i fIN    QlTINTETTl     I'll   B,  who   wall 

return  to  !'.■    'en  in  1 1  a  on  i  i  tak  ■   'rot  in  these  fes 
tivities,  will,  besides  rejoining  the  orchestra, 
( lhami      i  rt  of  their  om  n  iq  honor  of  Beet 

probably  on  the  Friday  evening,  at  the  Piano  Ho  (ms 

I    VI       lei       II  Mallet,  'Fremont  St.  The  tea  ostium' 
mil  consist  of  one  of  Beethovi  a'  i  Piano  Trios, 
i aie  of  hi 5  late  humous)  I  im 
tets,  and                 a-  —  Mr.   Ernst  Peraiio   has  ai- 
led',   .  ; 

•   0  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  U  i 

nrtlay)  at  i n      Other  artist.?  probably  have  similar 

-i.e.     hut  their  plan  i  an  i 

Iio.vi",  ■  re  1    '  a   t  '  immemi 

a  an  1  of  B  I! 


\  ;  1  SSOM     A,.  \  IN  n  '  roam    ta  give    "ill 

■  otes  iii  o:  'I  r  eii  the  \  .      n  Con  Let  us  go 

I'.iek    a 

Of  the  t  the  main    feature   w 

Mini     Scene    front     AmbroisC      I  tnlet." 

( If    tho  I   hardly  venture    nn 

a     so  absorbed    tvere    ■■■  s   in   I 

■  li a-natie  ri  velation  of  the  >,      It 
showed  a  true  ami  rate  dramatic   genius.     Such   an 

swil  n  ;   the 

voice,  tl 

witli  'a  e,  and  action      a  :h  alte  nati  a    :  , 
mirth  ami  wall  despair  am!  |  i 

.  and  love  and  pleasure         b.  beautj 
startlin  .  far  to 

,\ti  1  it  ,',  ■    a-  a  wh  ile  beautiful  ; 
.  uld   rathi  r    turn    away    from 

ijn  '-non  ible  stage 

■  inn       She  also  Sana,  -a  ■    1        V  ; 

they  have  d        men!  ' ; 

n  ss  I),  ;:i  a  ) 1 1 : ■  1 1  am!  pure  religion       tvlc,  nob]; 
tained  by  ilin  obblig  ito  of    M  .    VlEI      I  :  il  PS 

ami    the    '  1  "    with   S 

dance  air  ami  "Old 

<  '  '      !.'  .     \  ■•'     7.     A    tendei         I 

'.  >  ■      French  air    ;  "  Kt       '    dn    th  :   Land  '.ten 

Thoui  ts's  "Mignon," 

id  the  .1/  1 1     I  ,"  were 

her  principal  selections,     The   latter   was   given   -a 
irt  with  such  thrilling  vocal  and  dramatic 
v.  that  we  almost   enjoyi  tl   the   It 

■  I'.tr  once.     Brignoi.i, i  le,  -aim    •',  •  ti  nor 

solo,  with  chi  irus  ol  m   nks,   entirely   too   loud 
were  the  sounds  subdu  '1  to   due   proportion    in    the 
..a  which  was  u  il  Ily  insisted  u| 
Fourth  {         ■■    \       8      Besl    programme   i 
whole  series.     Mile.  Nilsson  sang  two  Arias   b\   Mo 
t,  the    1  'ecitfltive    and    Air  :     "  V 
from  "Tito."  wall  clarion  I   obbligato — mi  was 
a  pretty,  but  a  silly  freak,  however,  to   drag  the  clar- 
•  io  the  front)  ;  and  ir  en      e,   i 

i's  i  ong  :  "  Vol  '-h,'  siii.;.'."     Both   ivcrc     ing  with 
: a  tistic  style  and    feeling,    althou  :h  oui 
Wind"  had  been  trifling  with  the  singer's  thro 
recitative  was  truly  noble.     Hat   first,    in   r!i 

tst,  we  should  have  mi  ntioi     I  the 
little  Duet  by  Blangini  (better  known  in  parlors  I   ire 
some  two  score  years  ago),  which    she   sang    in   solto 
voa  with  Sig.  Brignoli.     It  was   lady-like  grace  and 
playfulness  itself.     Here  voice  and  smile    were 
Th"  Tenor,    ton,  did    well    in    tli"    little    res]  onsivc 
phrases.     "Anil  Robin  Gray"  was  sung  with  such  a 
power  ami  truth  of  pathos,  as  we  have  not    he 
fore  since  Jenny  Lind      This  programme  was  further 
rich  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  ol       :  '■      lin  com- 
;  ..-t'ii ms  "i  Vieuxtemps,  his   "Fanl         '. 
ta ;"  in  the  subdued,    rieli    "Reverie"    composed    by 


him  for  Orchestra ;  in  the  Page's  song  from  the 
'!>•<•  ts  (Miss  Cart);  the  Rossini  Trio  "/nn, 
zitti,"  (Miss  fury,  Brignoli  and  Vergei  .a,  &c. 
Ballad  encores  as  usual 

Matinee,  Sat,  Nov.  I'j.  Enormous  crowd.  Pro- 
gramme mostly  repetitions.  For  Nib-son  :  "Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,"  which  we  liked  latter  thi-  time  ; 
Oph  lia's  ma.l  scene;  Ballads  as  usual  ("Home," 
Dalecarlian  Dance.  "Old  Folks"),  Miss  Cary  did 
not  appear  For  Verger,  "Largo  al  Factotum,"  in 
his    genteel,    refined    way.     For    Vieuxtemps:  tho 

;"  Fantasio  again  .  a  beautiful  /  nto  move- 
ment, followed  by  his  "St.  Patrick's  Day"  exti  . 
L'aiiza  ;  and  the  Theme  with  Variations  from  Beet- 
hoven's "Krent/.'r"  Sonata,  in  which  lite  piano  part 
was  played  with  thoroughly  artistic  style  by  EVrisa 
Mmhi    Krebs,  from   Dresden,  where   her   father  js  • 

,  a  h  a  though  very  young,  has  taken  a 
high  rank  among  piano  virtuosos  in  Europe.  Her 
principal  selection,  n  Fantasia  by  Liszt  on  "Don 
Giovanni,"  did  not  afford  much  opportunity  to  a  I  -a 
ol  her  as  tn  the  higher  qualities  of  expression,  but 
it  showed  a  mai '. a  !!i ai-  power  ami  perfection  of  tech- 
nical execution. 

a,  Nov.    li.     Another   Liszt-ian    Fantasia   by 
Miss  Krebs.     Wonderful   again   in   execution,   but 

iw  a  kin!  of  -  hich    does    not    win    by 

Bin  marked  individuality.     Tho  fanciful    Utile    piece 

(by  Rubinstein  !)  which  -he  gave  for  encoro,  was  in- 

■  Bui  we  are  to  hear  Imr  sometime 

in  mn -i  ■  of  a  nobler  range  ;  she  is  to   play  the 
[at  C  mcci  lo  in  the  lasl   I'.  icthoven  concert   of  tho 
Harvard  series.     Her  manner  is  entirely  natural  and  ' 
unaffected.     We  have  red  on  to   know,  loo,   i 

111  is     '  "■  .:h  ail  th  ■  priin ana!  works    of    all    the 

E  ich    to     Rubinstein,   and 

her  ability  to  i  la-,  them  from  memory,  is  as   remark 

ts  her  execution.     This  time   Nilsson  sang  tho 

ballad  an  1  the    Jewel,    Son":    from 

I's  Faust, — not  in  her  besl    spirit,   something 

had  ruffled  n;  Iso    in    tho   Quart  a    from 

\In     .  i, — rather    a    weal  n       I'.at    she    was 

h      ilf,     ai.i  mbt,     lor     the    great   effort, 

"Let  the  bright    Seraphim,"  in   which,   as   we   have 

he  showed  a  sustained  power  ami   splendor  of 

voi  ■"  which  reserve  till  then. 

■ 

1  n    ill. let    Of  all     '  ■•  :'  was    the 

dramatic  scene  of  Beethoven:  "Ah!  Perjido," 
-  sounded  t:  tmul  of  passion.   It 

v"i  with  orchestra,  of  course,  .and  was  felt,  we 
1  ■■  all  to  be  an  it  tai  of  greal  ana  noble 
'      Surely  tli  i  response  of  tin-  entire   and 

'    ■    Mozart     \  i  ia .   should 
encourage    the   m  I    to    pul    in    their   pro- 

grammes mote  of  fin-  music  whic'i  i-  most  worthy  of 
i.'  Una       ■  "  was  also  sung 

Io'  her  i'i  a  njosl      narkling     subtile  and  enchaining 
•  li     aiilt  quite  a  dash  of  originality. 

'     ■  t,i   lenttii,  popular  fare- 

i  ■  ■  'la-  i.r;  -lit  Seraphim,'      ■  •■  n    .  tter  th  in 

•  't    in    the    trumpet    p  irt    I".   Mr 

.....     a.  i       For  the  rest 

t only  Ballads,  I      mar  that 

ncei          '.v.-  nevi  r  heard  a  illnd    ma 
.  '  t  .  "         hut  the  variety  v rtai 

li..  ,',!,■  I.  \ 


Music  in  New  York. 
::         •   is-  Oratorio. — Steinway  Hall   was   of 
■n  -ana  in  '  (ratorio  for 
intn      The  says  of  the 

I  the  great  repul  ition   flint  she 
There  were 

'  ' a  i  ■  ,  her   in,  ■:  ..  I   of  singing 

''Angels  evi  r  bi  iunding  their  antic- 

on  that  performai    e    c  i    Inded   (Imr    Me-  Nilsson's 

a  rio       ;ing  would  be  eiiaracterized   bj    nn  over-strained 

berl  ■    i  time  an  I  even  with  i 

■ 

i;    '    the  ions  ]      red   entirely   erroneous.     Miss 

NTils?on  t  del      t  i ;  irif,   irith   a 

revi        t  regard  for  the  mu  I     ;  com]     ■  r   ■■■.  rote   i*.  and 

cd  i ,   -       rit  was  cert  inly  in  perfect 

with  the  tbemc,  ml  etely  than 

i    occasion  the  secret  ol  her  great  reputation 
'  *,  in  the  first  place,  a  unity  about  the  performance 

1  there  never  has  been  at  her  concerti       In  place  of  the 

.  I  then 
•  together  i'i  senl  h     nl        to 
key  of  feeling  l    it  I  '         t  with  the  solemn  in  tl 

tie n  iv. i-  i       tho  end       \    I    Mi  -   \  ;l    .   :        I  every- 

thing '..  keep  that  a  i  ling  i   •  ict.     She  li  i  t   aside   tin-   ,/,  bon- 
e  is  a      istomed  to  tvear    '  der  - 

l    with    tl in       M.  i    I 

.  ..life   j, in  ity   f,,    .sea  ,  .1  in  a- 

-i  a  io  i  .,-,  .    -   ■  it,  joice   Gn  il  )   " 

f  them  that  preach  the  Gi  spel  of 
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Peace,"  and  "]  know  that  my  Redeemer  llvetb,"  there  seemed 

to  us  everything  to  commend  and  nothing  to  warrant  objec- 
tion. The  intonation  was  pure  and  true,  the  phrasing  espe- 
cially beautiful,  and  the  effect  devotional  and  ennobling. 

The  choruses  wen-  sung  by  the  Mendelssohn  Union,  and  we 
never  heard  the  Society  to  like  advantage.  They  worn  prompt 
in  their  time,  excellently  in  tone,  and  correet  in  expression. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  reinforced.  Certainly,  they  turned 
out  in  strong  numbers,  and  they  were  evidently  determined 
to  do  their  best,  and  certainly  the  result  was  a  most  satisfac- 
tory one 

The  soloists  were  Miss  Beebe,  Miss  Gary,  Mr.  Simpson  and 
Mr-  Whitney.  The  latter  gentleman  sang  nobly.  It  was  a 
true  artistic  pleasure  to  listen  to  his  fine  phrasing  ami  deliv 
cry,  and  his  careful  and  finishsd  performance.  Mr.  Simpson 
*  sang  well,  as  usual.  Miss  Beebe  wits  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  appearing  in  contrast  with  Miss  Nilsson. 

Her  voice  sounded  weak  and  her  method  immature.  She 
sings  "with  closed  mouth,"  as  the  Italians  say,  and  the  effect 
is  not  good  Miss  Gary  sang  very  well,  but  very  coldly.  There 
is  no  vibration  or  pathos  to  her  voice,  and  without  that  such 
tearful  arias  as  "He  was  despised  and  rejected,1'  canDOt  be 
properly  rendered.  An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  possess  the  or- 
chestra. It  played  shamefully,  and  the  trumpet  obbligato  in 
the  great  bass  solo,  "The  trumpet  shall  sound, "  was  ludi- 
crously bad. 

Usually  in  oratorios  the  chorus  is  shaky  and  the  orchestra 
steady,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  the  reverse. 

The  organ  however  somewhat  redeemed  the  matter.  It  was 
played  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Warren,  aDd  with  that  fine  judgment, 
tact,  and  musician ly  skill  that  mark  all  his  "work  at  this  in- 
strument, and  that  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  present  season  was 
given  at  the  Academy  ofMusic  on  Saturday  evening.  There 
was  a  smaller  attendance  than  has  been  usual  at  these  con- 
certs. The  programme  presented  no  new  features.  Beetho- 
ven's Eighth  Symphony,  the  unfinished  Schubert  Symphony, 
the  old  and  now  rather  threadbare  Tannh.luser  overture,  and 
a  concerto  by  Liszt,  formed  the  staple  of  the  programme. 
Thare  certainly  were  no  new  sensations  to  he  derived  from  it, 
only  some  former  pleasant  ones  revived.  In  thi3  age  of  pro- 
gression and  change  it  is  gratifying  to  find  occasionally  a  So- 
ciety like  the  Philharmonic  that  is  content  to  stay  where  it  is 
and  to  abide  by  the  traditions.  One  pleasant  feature  of  the 
evening  was  an  absence  of  all  encores  or  repetitions.  These 
have  grown  to  be  the  most  intolerable  bore  of  the  concert 
room. 

Mme.  Rosa  filing,  made  her  first  appearance  in  America, 
singing  an  aria  by  Mozart  and  Meyerbeer's  ''Ah  !  mon  Fils  I'1 
and  singing  them,  with  surprising  ingenuity,  just  a  shade  flat 
throughout.  The  effect  was  more  curious  than  pleasant.  Her 
style  was  large  and  broad,  and  the  lady  doubtless  possesses  a 
musical  nature,  but  either  a  very  faulty  ear,  or  else  she  has 
lost  through  some  weakness  of  the  vocal  chords  the  coutrol 
of  her  voice.  This  is  often  the  case  with  those  whose  sense  of 
tune  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Philharmonic 
Society  so  often  makes  fiascos  like  this. 

Mr.  Mills  was  the  pianist,  and  plaj'ed  the  Liszt  concerto 
superbly.  No  man  understands  better  than  Liszt  the  true  re- 
lations that  exist  between  the  piano  and  orchestra,  and  also 
the  limitations  of  those  relations.  The  music  of  the  concerto 
we  cordially  dislike.  His  chaotic  work  is  enough  to  excite 
an  audience  to  rebellion.  He  is  the  George  Francis  Train 
of  music.  The  Schubert  fragment  came  after  this  concerto 
like  calm  and  sunshine  after  storm. 

At  the  Beethoven  centennial,  to  be  given  by  this  Society, 
Miss  Marie  Krebs  will  play. — Sun,  Nov.  28. 

Marie  Krebs,  the  remarkable  young  Saxon  pi- 
anist, gave  a  remarkable  concert  in  New  York  last 
week,  to  judge  from  the  following  programme  : 

Trio,  (Piano.  Violin,  and  'Cello, 1  B  minor.  .Mendelssohn. 
Miss  Marie  Krebs,  Messrs,  C.  Hamm  and  Chas.  Werner. 

"Der  Wanderer."    Song  F,  Schubert. 

Mme.  Krebs-Michalesi. 

Preludinm A.  Corel li. 

Prseludium  and  Fugue . .  .J.  S.  Bach. 

Toccata,  op.  7 R.  Sehumanu. 

Marie  Krebs. 

Andante,  from  "Rienzi"., R.  Wagner. 

Mme   Krebs-Michalesi. 

Sonata  Cbaracteristique,  op   81 Beethoven. 

Marie  Krebs. 

(  Adagio,  F  major L.  Spohr, 

J  Polonaise F.  Laub. 

C  Humra. 

Song,  ''Mein  Hochland" C.  Krebs. 

Mme.  Krebs-Michalesi. 
Barcarolle  I  » 

Etude  Iufernale.     (On  False  Notes).      )  "A-  Ra°lD8tein. 

Marie  Krebs. 
The  Weekly  Review  says  : 

That  all  of  these  compositions  taxed  the  technical  ability  of 
the  young  pianist,  is  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  this  is  of  1  ittle 
moment  compared  with  the  other  requirements  they  involv- 
ed. Thus,  Beethoven's  Sonata  appealed  to  the  mental  re- 
sources of  the  pianist  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  some  appre- 
hension that  one  so  young  could  do  full  justice  to   all   that  is 


needed.  But  Miss  Krebs  accomplished  her  task  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner,  and  gave  full  evidence  that  she  not  only 
has  completeness  of  technics,  but  also  a  fine  musical  under- 
standing, and  a  thoroughly  artistic  nature.  The  Toccata,  by 
Schumann,  only  attempted  by  the  few  pianists  hors  <h  U'gne 
Europe  can  boast  of,  she  mastered  equally  well,  but  weshould 
have  liked  a  little  more  repose.  It  was  a  powerful  rendering, 
but,  on  the  whole,  rather  too  wild. 

The  singing  of  Mine  Michalesi-Krebs.  the  mother  and  teach- 
er  of  the  talented  pianist,  was  of  ^reat.  interest.  Mme  Krebs 
has  held  a  prominent  position  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  of 
Dresden,  the  same  theatre  where  her  husband,  Carl  Krebs, 
has  occupied— and  is  still  occupying — the  conductor's  chair. 
Mme  Krebs  sang  with  great  artistic  discrimination,  and  was 
fully  entitled  to  the  numerous  tokens  of  appreciation  the  au- 
dience bestowed  upon  her.  Mr.  Charles  Werner  also  sustain- 
ed the  favorable  impression  his  fine  violoncello  playing  pro- 
cured upon  numerous  musicians  during  his  stay  in  this  city. 

The  young  violinist,  Mr  Charles  Hamm,  who  recently  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  made  his  first  debut  on  this  occasion.  A 
more  favorable  introduction  the  young  artist  could  certainly 
not  have  wished  for.  The  fame  of  the  pianist  attracted  a  very 
large  and  fashionable  audience,  together  with  a  host  of  our 
most  distinguished  artists  and  critics.  Mr.  Hamm  played  the 
violin  part  of  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  trio  in  D  minor,  an 
adagio  by  Spohr,  and  a  Polonaise,  by  Laub,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  audience.  He 
has  a  very  fine  toue,  his  bowing  is  excellent,  and  his  tech- 
nique remarkable.  His  rendering  of  the  Adagio  was  dictated 
by  good  taste  and  fine  feeling.  In  that  of  the  Polonaise  the 
intonation  occasionally  might  have  been  a  little  purer. 


Music  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jarvis,  for  his  ninth  season  of 
classical  Soiree's,  offers  the  following  choice  pro- 
grammes. His  assistants  are  Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta, 
violinist,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Hennig,  violoncellist. 

First  Soiree,  Noii.  19. 

Sonata,  Piano,  op.  31,  No   3  . .    Beethoven. 

Solo.     Violoncello,  Fantaisie  Characteristique.     Sur 

deux  romances  de  Lafont ServMs. 

Rondo.     Piano  and  Yio  in.  B  Minor. Schubert. 

Solo.     Piano,  Soirees  de  Yienne  d'apres    Strauss.  .Tausig. 

Solo.     Violin.  Polonaise  de  Concert Wieniavskv. 

Trio.     C  minor,  Piano  and  'Cello,  op.  102 Raff. 

Second  Soiree,  Dec.  10. 
[Beethoven  Centennial  Anniversary.] 

Sonata.     Piano  and  'Cello,  F  major,  op.  5 Beethoven. 

Concerto      Violin.  D  major,  op   61,  1st  movement. 

Piano  Solos,     a    Toccata,  Suite  in  G- Scarlatti. 

b.  Abendlied,  [Schumann],  transcribed  by 

Raff. 

Solo.     'Cello,     n.  Sarabande Bach. 

b.  Romance,  G  minor Ernst. 

Trio.     Op.  97,  B  Hat,  Piarjo,  Violin, and  'Cello. Beethoven. 

Third  Soire'e,  Jan.  21. 

Sonata.      Piano  and  Violin,  op.  78,    A  major.  . Raff. 

Solo.    'Cello,  Concerto  No,  3,  B  minor,  op.  51.  Goltermann 

Solo.     Piano,  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  13 .  .Liszt, 

Solo.     Violin,  "Di  Tanti  Palpiti,"  [Rossini] Pnganini. 

Trio.     Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  op   15,  Q  min. Rubinstein. 

Fourth  Soire'e,  Feb.  18. 

Sonata      Piano  and  'Cello,  D  minor,  op.  65 Chopin. 

Solo      Violin,  "Chaconne," J.  S.   Bach. 

Piano  Solos,     a.  Erude,  B  flat Henselt. 

b.  Etude,  G  flat,   [Octaves] Chopin. 

Solo.     'Cello,     a.   Chant  du  Soir   De  Swert. 

b.  Banse  Hollandnis E.  0. 

Trio.     Op.  66,  C  minor,  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello. 

Mendelssohn. 

Fifth  Soire'e,  March  18. 

Sonata.     Piano ^Beethoven. 

Solo.     Violin,  "Airs  Hongmis''' Ernst. 

Variations.     Piano  and  'Cello,  op.  17 Mendelssohn. 

Solo.     Piano.  Scherzo,  B  flat,  op.  31 Chopin. 

Trio.     Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  G  minor,  op.  110. 

Schumann . 

Sixth  Soire'e,  April  22. 
Sonata.     Piano  and  Violin,  op.  30,  C  minor. .  .Beethoven. 

Solo.     'Cello.     Elegie Lindner. 

Solo.     Piano.     Invitation  a  la  Cause,  [Von  Weher], 

Transcribed  by  Tausig. 

Solo.     Violin.     "Fantaisie  Caprice Yieuxtetnps. 

Trio.     Piano,  Violin  and   Cello,  F  major Bargiel. 


NEW  HAVEN.— The  programme  of  the  Beethoven  festival 
to  be  held  in  New  Haven  has  been  issued.  The  festival  will 
last  three  days,  and  consist  of  five  performances,  commencing 
on  Monday  evening,  December  5th,  with  the  opera  of  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  [!]  by  the  Ritchings  opera  troupe.  On  Tuesday 
there  will  be  a  classical  concert  of  Beethoven  's  works  entirely, 
rendered  by  an  orchestra  of  fifty.  In  the  evening  the  opera 
troupe  will  sing  "Fidelio,"  with  a  largely  increased  chorus  of 
New  Haven  singers.  On  Wednesday  two  miscellaneous  con- 
certs will  take  place,  in  which  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  and  his 
Battle  Symphony  [']  will  be  rendered.  The  chorus  will  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  and  sixty  singers,  selected  from  the  musi- 
cal societies  of  the  State.  S  B.  Mills,  the  pianist,  willgplay  on 
Wednesday,  and  solos  will  be  sung  by  the  best  musical  talent 
of  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 


Spend  koines. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 
Pu  blinhetl    by  Oliver  Dillon  Si   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano   Accompaniment. 

Apart!  for  Contralto.     3.     C  to  e.  Thomas.  40 

Sung  by  Miss  Cary  at  the  Nilsson  Concerts. 
"When  we  met  I  never  dreamed 

Of  the  hour  of  pain  so  near; 
When  we  met  I  little  deemed 

That  my  days  would  be  bo  drear" 

The  Fisherman's  Song.     4.     A  minor  to  d. 

Boot.  40 
In  the  weird,  plaintive  style  characteristic  of  this 
composer. 

"Bown  in  the  wide,  grey  river, 

The  current  is  sweeping  strong  ; 
Over  the  wide,  grey  river, 
Floats  the  fisherman's  song." 

Our  Bead  not  Lost.     4.     F  to  f.  Alt.  30 

A  beautiful,  comforting  melody. 

"Why  do  we  mourn  ?     They  are  not  lost  ! 
Beyond  the  river  they  have  crossed, 
Lie  world's  sublime." 

My  Darling  Wife  and  1.     4.     E6  to  e  flat. 

T.  11.  Howe.  30 
A  ballad  for  Alto  or  Bass  voice. 
The  Angels  are  coming  to  show  me  the  way. 

3.     G  to  e.  Christie.  40 

The  Golden  Rule.     Song  and  Chorum     3.     Ah 

to  e  flat.  C.  H.  Smith.  30 

Instrumental. 

Le  Cre'puscle.     5.     B.     Op.  79         Sidney  Smith.  40 
A  charming  Andante,  capable  of  great  expression. 

Silver  Shore  Waltz.     2.     G.  Ripley.  30 

An  easy  melodious  piece. 

Moonlight  Nights.   (Flowers,  Fruits  and  Thorns). 

18  Morceau.     Op.  82,  Heller. 

No.  9.     Allegretto  con  grazia.  25 

10.  Allegro  earatteristico.  25 

11.  Andante  con  moto.  30 

12.  Molto  agitato.  30 
Pearly  "Wave  "Waltz.  'Hatch.  30 

MarchedeNuit.     6.     Ab.  Wehli.  1.00 

Beginning  with  an  andante  mlsterioso,  it  takes  up 
an  effective  march   movement,    with   a  few   difficult 

passages  for  the  left  hand. 

Books. 

IIerz's  Five  Finger  Exercises,  for  Acquir- 
ing Facility  of  Execution  in  Pianoforte  Play- 
ing. 1.00 

The  New  Comic  Songster.  Boards,     60 

Full  of  fun  and  just  in  season  for  the  winter  eve- 
nings. It  contains  the  very  latest  humorous  pieces 
introduced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  Ling^rd, 
and  others.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  of 
these  popular  songs,  giving  the  melody  of  each,  with 
a  unique  lithographic  illustration  on  the  cover. 

Mouth  Harmonica  Instructor.  50 

Panseron's  A,  B,  C,  or  Music.     Abridged. 

Boards,  1.00 
Life  and  Letters  of  Gottschalk. 

Octavia  Hensel.   Cloth,  1.75 


Abbreviations — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7-  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter.  asC.B  flat,  &c, 
a  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


>V       vJ 


Whole  No.  775. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    DEC.    17,    1870. 


Vol.  XXX.  No.  £0. 


Eeethoven. 
Prologue,  written  .-mil  recited  hy  William  W. 
Stout  at  t he  Innuguration  of  the  Statue  in  the  Eos- 
ton  Music  Hall,  March  I,   I85G. 
Lift  the  veil  ;— the  work  is  finished  ;— fresh   created    from  Die 

hands 

Of   the   arti.st,— grand   and  simple,  there  our  great  Beethoven 

standi. 
Clay  nn  longer— ho  has  risen  from  the  buried  mould  of  earth, 
To  a  golden  form  transfigured  by  a  new  and  glorious  birth 

Art  bath  bid  the  evanescent  pause  and  know  no  more  decay  ; 

Made  the  mortal  shape  immortal,  that  to  dust  has  pa.s,  d 
away. 

There's  the  brow  by  thought  o'erladen,  with  Its  tempest  of 
wild  hair  ; 

There  the  mouth  so  sternly  silent  and  the  square  cheeks 
seamed  with  care  ; 

There  the  eyes  so  visionary,  stiaining  out.  yet  eeeinc  naught 

But  the  inward  world  of  genius,  and  the  ideal  forms  of 
thought  ; 

There  the  hand  which  gave  Its  magic  to  the  col, I,  dead,  Ivory 
keys. 

And  from  out  them  tore  the  struggling  chords  of  mighty  sym- 
phonies 

There  the  figure,  calm,  concentred,  on  its  breast  the  great 
head  bent  ;  — 

Stand  forever  thus,  great  master'  thou  thy  fittest  monu- 
ment 

Poor  In  life,  by  friends  deserted,  through  disease  and  pain  and 

care, 
Bravely,  stoutly  hast  thou  striven,  never  yielding  to  despair  : 
High    the  claims  of   Art    upholding  ;    firm  to  rreedmn  ]  in  a 

crow  I , 
Where  the  highest  bent  as  courtiers,   speaking   manfully  and 

loud 
In  thy  silent  world  of  deafness,  broken  by  no  human  word. 
Music  sang  with  voice  ideal,  while  thy  listening  spirit  heard, 
Tones  ronsoling   aud    prophetic,    tones    to   raise,    rcQue   and 

cheer, 
Deathless  tones  that  thou  hast  garnered  to  refro-h  and  charm 

us  here. 
Aud  for  all  these  riches  fiocless,  all    these   wondrous   gifts  of 

thine, 
VV  e  have  only  Fame's   dry   laurel  on    thy   careworn    brow  to 

twine. 
We  can  only  say,  Great  Master,  take  the  horrage  of  our  heart; 
Be  the  Ugh  Priest  In  our  temple,  dedicate  to  thee  anil  Art 
Stand  before  us,  aud  enlarge  us  with    thy    presence   and   thy 

power, 
And  o'er  all  Art's  deeps  aud  shallows  light   us    like  a   beacoo- 

tower. 

In  the  mighty  realm  of  Music  there  Is  but  a  single  speech, 

Universal  as  the  world  is,  that  to  every  heart  can  reach. 

Thou  within  that  realm  art  monarch,  but  the  humblest  vassal 
there 

Knows  the  accents  of  that  language  when  It  calls  to  war  or 
prayer. 

Underneath  its  world-wide  Banyan,  friends  the  gathering  na- 
tions sit  ; 

Red  Sioux  and  dreamy  German  dance  and  feast  and  fight  to  it. 

When  the  storm  of  battle  rages,  aud  the  brazen  trumpet 
blares, 

Cheering  on  the  serried  tumult,  In  the  van  Its  meteor  flares 

Sings  the  laurelled  soug  of  conquest,  o'er  the  buried  comrade 
wails, 

Plays  the  peaceful  pipes  of  shepherds  in  the  loue  Etrurian 
vales  ; 

Whispers  love  beneath  the  lattice,  where  the  honey-suckle 
clii'gs  ; 

Crowns  the  bowl  and  cheers  the  dancers,  and  its  peace  to  sor- 
row brings  ;  — 

Nature  knows  its  wondrous  magic,  always  speaks  In  tune  aud 
rhyme; 

Doubles  in  the  sea  the  heaveu,  echoes  on  the  rocks  the  chime. 

All  her  forests  sway  harmonious,  all  her  torrents  lisp  iu  song; 

And  the  starry  sphere  makes  music,  gladly  jourue.i  ing  along. 

Thou  hast  touched  its    mighty  mystery,  with   a   finger   as   of 

Ore  ; 
Thrilled  the  heart  with  rapturous  longing,  bade  the  struggling 

soul  aspire  ; 
Through  thy    daring    modulations,    mounting  up   o'er    dizzy 

stairs 


Of  harmonic  change  and  progress,  into  high  Elyslan  airs, 
Where  the  wings  of  angels   graze  us,   and    the   vi  ices   of  the 

spheres 
Seem  not  fir,  and  glad  emotions  fill  the  silent  eves  with  tears 
What  avavf,    msjestlc   structure   thou   hast  builded   out   of 

sound, 
With  its  high  pe.k  p'creing  Heaven,  and   its  deep  ba*e  under- 
ground 
Vague  as  „jr,  yet.  firm  and  real  to  the  spiritual  eye, 
Se  iine.1  with  fire  its  cloudy  ba.tinns  far  away  uplifted  lie, — 
Like  those  sullen  shapvs  of  t  bunder  we  behold  at  close  Of  day , 

Piled  upon  the  far  horizon,  where  the  jagged  lighthlne-s  play 
Awful  voices,  as  from  Hades,  thrill  us.  growling  from  i  fa  heart ; 
Sudden  splendors  blaze   from  out  it,  cleaving   Its  black  walls 

apart. 
White  wince  1  birds  dirt  forth  and    vaiii-h.    singing,    as    tiny 

p  i'*  frnni  sigh  I , 
Till  at  last  it  lilts,  and  "neath  it  lets  a  blaz-  of  amber  light 
Where  some  single  star  i-  Bhinlng,  throbbing  like  a   new  born 

thing. 
Andtheeirth.all  drenched  In  splendor,  hears  ltd  ha;  ;  v  TOlces 

sin.: 

Topmost  crown  of  Indent  Athens  towered    the  Phi  liao    Par- 

i  he] 

L'pon  Freedom's  noble  Foreh.es  I,  Art ,  the  starry  jewel,  shone, 
Here    s  yet  in  our  Republic,  In  tin-  furrows  of  our  toll, 
Slowly  grows   Art's  timid  blossom    "neath    the    heavy    foot    of 

toll. 
Spurn  it  not— but  spare  it,  nurse   It,    till    it    gladden    all  the 

Ian  1 
Hall  to-day  this  seed  of  promise,  planted  by  a  generous  hand — 
Our  first  statue  to  an  aill-t — nob'y  given,   nobly  planned. 

Ni  ver  is  a    nation  finished  while  It  wants  the  grace  of  Art  — 
Use  must  borrow  r<  1  e8  from  Beauty,  life  must    rise  above  the 

innr* 
Faith  and  love  are  all  Ideal,  speaking  with  a  music  tone— 
And  without  their  touch  Of  magic,  later  Is  the  Iter  il's  own. 
Therefore  are  we  glad  to  irn-et  thee,  master  artist,  to  t    y  place. 
I  .r  we  need,  in  all  our  living,  Beauty  and  I  leal  grace, 
Mostly  here,  to  life  our  nation,  movents   heart   and  calm   its 

nerve*, 
\  r:  I  to  n  'i'   I  life's  angled  duties  to  Imaginative  curves. 
Mid  the  jarring  din  of  traffic,  let  the  Orphic  tone  of  Art 
Lull  tl'.e  barking  Cerberus  In  us,  soothe   the  cares  that  gnaw 

the  heart 
With  'by  universal    language,    that   our  feeble  speech    tran- 

SC.  Ills, 

Wing  our  thonehts  that  creep  and  grovel,  come  to  us'when 
speaking  ends . — 

Bear  us  Into  rea'ms  ideal,  where  the  cant  of  common  sense 

Dins  no  more  it-  h'  artless  maxims  to  the  jingling  of  its  pence; 

Thence  down  dropped  into  the  Actual,  we  shall  on  our  gar- 
ments bear 

Perfume  of  an  unknown  region  ,  beauty  of  celestial  air; 

Life  shall  wear  a  nobler  aspect    j  ly  shall  greet  us  in  the  street ; 

Earthy  dust  of  low  ambition  shall  be  shaken  from  our  feet. 

Evil  spirits  that  torment  us,  into  air  shall  vanish  all, 

And  the  n  agic-harp  of  David  soothe  the  haunted  heart  of 
Saul 

As  of  yore  the  swart  Eg> ;  tlins  rent  the  air  with  choral  3ong,| 

When  Osiris'  gulden  statue  trium piling  they  bore  along  ; 

Ab  along  the   6treets   of   Floreuce,  borne   iu  glad  procession, 

went 
Clmabue's  famed  Madonna,  praised  by  voice  and  instrument, 
Let  our  voices  sing  thy  praises,  let  our  iustruments  combine, 
Till  the  hall  with  triumph  echo,  for   the    hour   and   place  are 

thine. 


Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony. 

[From  tot  Analytical  and  Historical  Programme  of  the  Lon- 
don Philha  uionic  Concert,  July  II,  1870. 

Tlic  history  of  this  most  important,  most  origi- 
nal, ami  most  noble  work,  refers  to  periods  ex- 
tending over  more  than  thirty  years  of  the  com- 
poser's life.  Mr.  Grove — whose  researches  on 
the  subject  of  Beethovkn  are  as  wide  as  their 
result  is  interesting — traces,  in  a  letter,  of  1  793, 
to  Schiller's  sister,  that  the  great  at  list,  already 
tin  n  in  his  twenty-third  year,  contemplated  an 
extensive  sotting  ot  the  Ode  to  Joy.  Hence,  we 
may  a.-sume  th.it  ihe  poem  was  a    favorite!    with 


the  musician  in  Lis  em  host  days,  probahlv  that 
he  knew  it  hy  heart  in  childhood,  and  that  the 
project  of  render  ng  anew  its  ideas  in  mush-  was 
a  consequence  of  his  being  pon-lrated  with  tit' 
full  spirit  of  the  compos  tion.  Evidence  has  net 
come  lo  light  that  Beethoven  at  this  time  made 
any  progress  in  the  intended  work,  or  i  deed  be- 
gan it.  Whatever  may  have  happened  in  the 
interim,  he  entered  seriously  on  'he  long  purposed 
task  ahout  the  year  181 J-12,  when  he  wrote  down 
some  indications  of  the  plan  o(  the  work,  and 
even  some  melodic  sketches  for  the  sotting  of  the 
first  words,  in  a  hook  containing  momorand  i  for 
i he  Symphonies  in  A  and  in  1".  These  interest- 
ing fragments  are  printed  hy  Thayer,  as  are  also 
some  other  drafis  of  music  to  the  words — difTVr- 
ent  entirely  from  Ihe  finally  adopted  theme — 
dating  from  September.  1822.  Meanwhile  ac- 
cording to  Xiitteliohm.  the  Symphony  was  begun 
in  181  7.  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter's  f  collection  of 
having  seen  some  sketches  for  it.  when  he  was 
with  Beethoven  in  that  ypar.  corroborates  the 
statement.  A  vote  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  November  1 0,  1 822,  offered  the  sum  of  £50 
to  the  master  for  ihe  composition  of  a  Symphony  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  destined  the  work  he  hail 
in  progress,  fir  the  fulfilment  of  this  commission. 
His  letter  to  Ferdinand  Ries  (then  in  London) 
of  April  25,  1823.  has  this  passage:  ''I  am.  he- 
sides,  fir  from  well,  owing  to  nn-  many  troubles 
—  weak  eyes  among  others.  Hut  do  not  be  un- 
easy, you  shall  shortly  receive  the  Symphony  ; 
really  and  truly,  my  distressing  condition  is  alone 
to  blame  for  the  delay."  Writing  to  the  same, 
September  ■>.  1  *•_>:>.  Beethoven  says,  "The  Copy- 
ist to-day  at  last  finished  the  score  of  the  Svin- 
pl  o  y  ;  so  KircliholTer  and  I  are  only  waiting  for 
a  fivorable  opportunity  to  send  it  off."  From 
this.it  is  certain  that  the  composition  had,  in 
S  'ptember,  been  some  lime  finished,  and  it  is 
I  r  ibable  that  it  was  completed  in  the  preceding 
April;  the  non-production  of  the  work  in  Eng- 
land until  after  its  performance  in  Vienna  was 
therefore  consequent  upon  some  causes  that  ara 
not  apparent,  causes  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Symphony  was  not  concerned.  The  Vienna  per- 
formance took  place,  Hay  7,  1 S2  t.  at  a  concert 
given  by  Beethoven,  when  the  Miss  in  1)  was 
also  first  produced.  It  had  been  long  since  the 
artist  had  personally  appeared,  or  had  produced 
any  work  in  public;  it  was  generally  known  that 
he  had  composed  these  two  extraordinary  master- 
pieces :  his  always  increasing  deafness,  his  bad 
State  of  health,  and  his  constant  apprehension  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  made  him  ever  more  and 
more  irritable,  and  this  state  of  mind  led  him  to 
suppose  himself  slighted  by  the  public  anil  even 
by  his  friends  ;  the  Utter,  therefore,  as  much  to 
appease  him  as  to  gratify  their  own  earnest  in- 
terest in  the  works,  sent  him  a  letter,  with  thirty 
signatures  of  the  most  notable  musicians  and 
music  lovers  in  the  Austrian  capital,  requesting 
him  to  bring  his  new  music  before  the  world.  The 
concert  was  given  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
but  was  delayed  by  many  vexations,  which,  per- 
haps, were  aggravated  by  Beethoven's  susceptible 
and,  at  that  "time,  suspicious  temper.  He  himself 
was  present,  indicating  the  limes  of  the  move- 
ments to  Uinlauf,  the  conductor,  hut  unable  to 
h.-ar  the  music  or  even  the  vehement  applause  It 
drew  from  Ihe  en:husiastie  audience.  Madame 
Sabatier,  (then  Mdlle  Ungher).  who  sang  one  of 
theso'.o  parts,  repeated,  when  she  was  here  I  tst  sea- 
son, ihe  too  well  knoyvn  story  of  his  sad  insensi- 
bility to  the  general  demonstration  of  delight, 
which  could  not  reach  him  through  his  ea-s.  The 
Symphony  was  plaved  in  London  at  the  Philhar- 
m'.nic  Concert  ot  March21.  1825.  when  Madame 
Csradori,  Miss  Gwlhall.  Mr.  Vaughn,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  were  the  singers,  and  Sir  George    Smart 
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conducted,  In  April,  1825,  an  advertisement 
inviting  subscriptions  for  the  publication  of  the 
Symphony  appeared  in  the  'Cajcilia,*  a  German 
musical  periodical ;  and,  in  a  far  later  number  of 
the  name,  it  is  announced  as  one  of  the  publica- 
tions issued  !>v  Messrs.  Schott,  of  Mayei ,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  l82fi; 
whence  it  is  positive  the  work  was  not  printed 
for  more  than  a  year  alter  it  had  been  played  in 
London,  but  yet  appeared  while  the  composer 
was  yet  alive  to  supervise  its  publication.  In 
February,  1826,  suffering  from  most  painful  fear 
of  real  want  during  his  last  illness,  Beethoven 
appealed,  through  Moscheles  and  Sir  George 
Smart,  to  the  Philharmonic  Society,  requesting 
the  fulfilment  of  an  oiler  that  had  once  been  made 
to  him,  to  give  a  concert  for  his  benefit ;  avoiding 
the  delay  this  would  have  occasioned,  the  Society 
immediately  voted  him  the  sum  of  £100,  in  ac- 
knowledging which,  on  the  18th  of  March,  Beet- 
hoven dictated  as  follows  : — "Say  to  these  worthy 
men,  that  if  God  restores  me  to  health.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  prove  the  reality  of  my  gratitude  by 
my  actions.  I  therefore  leave  it  to  the  Society 
to  choose  what  I  am  to  write  for  them — a  Sym- 
phony (the  tentfi  )  lies  fully  sketched  in  my  desk, 
and  likewise  a  new  Overture  and  some  other  things. 

I  be;;  you  will  deliver  the  met- 

ronomed  ninth  Symphony  to  the  Society.")  Eight 
days  after  dictating  this,  the   mighty  master  was 

no  more •     . 

As  the  choral  division  of  the  work  is  the  most 
novel  in  purpose,  and  the  least  obvious  in  design, 
the  concise  description  of  its  plan  may  not  to 
some  readers  be  unacceptable.  The  form  in  which 
it  is  cast  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica,  being  a  series  of  contrapun- 
tal elaborations  upon  a  simple  melodious  theme; 
and  the  surmise  is  warrantable  that  the  complete 
artistic  success  of  that  earlier  great  composition 
prompted  the  author  to  have  again  recourse  to 
the  same  means/and  gave  him  just  reliance  on 
his  own  power  to  apply  them.  What  is  here,  for 
the  first  time,  styled  the  Instrumental  Introduction, 
is,  like  the  Tutti  of  a  Concerto,  a  kind  of  epitome 
of  what  follows  from  the  entry  of  the  voiees,  and 
is  also  a  link  to  connect  the  Finale  with  the  fore- 
going three  movements.  The  Presto  is  a  prelude 
to  the  long  passage  for  the  basses,  which  is  di- 
rected to  be  played  selon  le  caractere  (Fun  Reci- 
tative, mais  in  Tempo.  This  quasi  recitative  is  in- 
terspersed with  short  allusions  to  the  first  Allegro, 
the  Scherzo,  and  the  Adagio;  and  these  indicate 
a  designed  relationship  between  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed in  those  divisions  of  the  Symphony,  and 
in  the  last  movement.  The  theme  is  then  given 
by  the  unaccompanied  basses.  This  is  followed 
by  three  Variations — the  word  is  used  in  its 
highest  sense,  as  signifying  the  most  skillful  and 
imaginative  gloss  upon  a  Cantus  Fermus — the 
first  being  for  the  Violoncellos  and  Violas  in 
unison  against  an  independent  melody  for  the 
double  basses,  the  second  being  an  intricate  piece 
of  four-part  counterpoint  for  all  the  string  in- 
struments, and  the  third  employing  the  full  or- 
chestra. After  some  extension  of  the  last,  the 
preludial  Presto  recurs,  and  iutroduces  the  solo 
voice  with  a  compression  of  the  previous  instru- 
mental Recitative.  Then,  strictly,  the  Ode  be- 
gins. The  first  stanza  is  set  as  a  bass  solo  to  the 
melody  for  which,  as  it  should  seem,  Beethoven 
had  been  for  thirty  years  in  unsuccessful  search, 
when  the  late  fruit  richly  repaid  his  patient  en- 
durance ;  the  second  stanza  is  set  to  a  compara- 
tively simple,  and  the  third  to  a  more  florid  vari- 
ation upon  this,  both  for  the  four  solo  voices,  and 
both  totally  unlike  the  Variations  in  the  Intro- 
duction :  the  second  strain  of  all  these  three  is 
repeated  by  the  chorus.  In  the  fourth  stanza, 
the  musician  seizes  on  the  poet's  metaphor,  and 
shows  us  a  glittering  array  of  triumphant  heroes 
returning  in  all  the  joy  of  conquest  fiem  a  glori- 
ous success.  The  structure  of  this  Variation  in- 
volves not  the  notes  alone,  but  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  theme.  A  solo  tenor  sings  through  the 
march  of  the  military  instruments,  and  is  after- 
wards joined  by  the  male  chorus.  There  follows 
a  long  passage  of  fugal  character,  without  voices, 
whose  subject  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  previous  Va- 
riation, which  is  made  the  groundwork  of  a  double 


counterpoint.  Then  the  first  stanza  recurs,  the 
melody  being  assigned  in  simple  notes  to  the  cho- 
rus, and  the  instruments  having  a  florid  counter- 
point against  it,  which  gives  it  an  effect  as  vigor- 
ous as  brilliant.  The  allusion  to  the  Deity  in  the 
following  stanza,  gives  occasion  for  change  of  key 
measure  and  tempo,  and  for  the  happy  constrast 
of  the  ecclesiastical  style.  The  sane  purpose  is 
continued  in  the  setting  of  the  second  quatrain  of 
the  same  stanza,  with  still  greater  solemnity  of 
manner  and  even  more  devotional  character.  The 
first  stanza  is  then  again  resumed, and  the  theme 
set  to  it  is  wrought  together  with  that  to  which 
the  words  "O  ye  millions,  I  embrace  ye,"  are 
adapted.  Thenceforward  to  the  end,  through 
the  several  changes  of  tempo,  no  new  ideas  are 
presented,  but  those  which  already  have  been 
heard  are  developed  with  such  variety  as  makes 
the  peroration  of  this  grand  discourse  the  most 
exciting  and  impressive  portion  of  the  whole,  and 
exalts  the  joyous  expression  of  the  piece  to  true 
sublimity. 


Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia. 

This  piece  was  first  heard  at  the  author's  con- 
cert in  Vienna,  December  22.  1808,  when  he  him- 
self sustained  the  pianoforte  part.  It  was  thus 
described  :— "Fantasia  on  the  Pianoforte,  which 
concludes  with  the  gradual  entrance  of  the  whole 
orchestra,  and  at  last  of  the  full  chorus,  as  Fi- 
nale." The  Fantasia  was  first  printed  in  July, 
1811.  Sketches  for  the  composition  are  found  in 
the  same  book  with  those  for  the  Symphony  in  C 
minor  and  for  the  Quartets,  Op.  IS,  which 
Thayer  refers  to  the  year  1800.  The  chief 
theme  of  the  Fantasia  belongs,  however,  to  a  yet 
earlier  period.  It  constitutes  one  movement  of  a 
song  called  "Sighs  of  an  unloved  one,"  set  to  a 
poem  by  Burger,  and  the  words  apportioned  to 
it  begin  thus  : 

"Wusst'  ich,  wiisst'  ich  dass  du  mich 
lieb  uud  werth  ein  BIscbeu  hielteBt." 

This  was  composed  in  or  near  1795,  while  Beet- 
hoven was  studying  under  Albrechtsberger. 

One  may  amplify,  but  cannot  invalidate,  the 
composer's  original  description  of  the  Fantasia. 
The  German  acceptance  of  the  (itle  should  be 
taken  into  account,  as  signifying  an  improvisa- 
tion, or,  if  not  literally  this,  the  appropriating  to 
written  composition  of  such  freedoms  of  the  fan- 
tasy as  would  necessarily  characterize  an  extem- 
poraneous performance.  Truly  of  this  nature  is 
the  long  prelude  for  the  pianoforte  alone,  in 
which  the  rhythmical  interruptions,  the  startling 
changes  of  key,  and  the  indecision  of  theme,  are 
tokens  of  unpremeditation  ;  while  the  coherence, 
of  the  whole  and  its  constant  climax  to  a  rlfirposed 
point,  show  the  beautiful  organization  of  a  mind 
that  was  orderly  and  symmetrical  in  its  moments 
of  utmost  wildness.  What  is  styled  the  Finale 
begins  where  the  basses  enter  with  a  brief  but 
distinct  subject.  The  phrases  of  this  are  inter- 
spersed with  pianoforte  passages  of  the  suite  free 
character  as  the  foregoing ;  but  other  orchestral 
instruments  successively  appear  as  if  to  curb  the 
fitful  fancy  of  the  extemporisf,  and  call  it  within 
formal  restrictions.  Thus  is  introduced  the  Al- 
legretto. Of  this,  the  pianoforte  has  the  simple 
theme.  A  variation  for  the  flute  follows;  then 
one  for  the  oboes  ;  then  a  third  for  the  clarionets 
and  bassoon  ;  and  the  fourth  variation  employs 
the  string  instruments  An  extension  of  this  in- 
troduces the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  pi  mo- 
forte  presently  re-appears  with  new  matter  that 
is  a  consequence  but  not  a  part  of  the  theme. 
The  continuity  of  this  portion  of  the  piece  excel- 
lently relieves  the  rhythmical  squareness  of  the 
Air  and  of  the  Variations;  but  this  is  again  wel- 
come when,  first  the  solo  voices,  and  afterwards 
the  chorus  take  up  the  theme.  Finally,  the  noble 
Coda  shows  the  greatest  strength  of  the  master, 
and  here  we  find  him  seizing  on  every  word  that 
admits  of  particular  expression,  as  an  occasion  to 
enforce  and  vary  his  musical  effect — for  instance, 
the  striking  use  of  the  chord  of  E  flat  on  the  word 
"pow'r"  appears  to  be  the  point  whence  radiates 
all  the  brightness  of  the  conclusion. 

The  original  poem   is   by    Christian    Kuffner. 


The  following  new  translation    is   by  Mrs.    Mac- 
farrcn. 

Soft  and  sweet,  through  etti*-r  winging, 

Sound  the  harmonies  of  life  ; 
Their  immortal  flowers  springing 
Where  tlie  soul  is  free  from  strife. 

Peace  and  joy  are  sweetly  blended, 

Like  the  waves'  alternate  play  ; 
What  for  mastery  contended, 

Learns  to  j  i.-l  I  and  to  obey. 

When  on  music's  mighty  pinion 

Souls  of  m.-n  to  [leaven  rise, 
Then  doth  vanish  earth's  dominion, 

Man  is  native  to  the  skies. 

Calm  without,  and  joy  wi'hin  up, 

Is  the  bliss  for  wtiieli  we  long  j 
If  of  art  the  magic  win  us. 

Joy  and  calm  are  turned  to  song. 

With  its  tide  of  joy  unbroken, 

Music's  flood  fair  life  surrounds; 
What  a  master-mind  hath  spoken 

Through  eternity  resounds. 

Oh  1  rereive,  ye  joy-invited, 

All  its  blessings  without  guile  ; 
When  to  love  is  pow'r  united, 

Then  the  gods  approving  smile.  —Ibid. 


The  Four  Overtures  to  "Fidelio." 

[Mr.  G.  Grove   (in  the  London  Musical  World) 

translates  as  follows  from  the  "Beethoveniana"  of  Herr 
Nottehohm  ] 

It  is  usually  believed  that  the  Overture  published 
as  Beethoven's  Opus  138  was  written  in  the  year 
1805,  and  formed  the  tir-t  in  the  series  of  the 
"Overtures  to  Leonora."  This,  however,  is  irrecon- 
cileahle  with  certain  facts  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
lay  before  the  reader. 

It  will  he  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
the  materials  upon  which  the  ordinary  belief  in  this 
matter  is  based. 

No  autograph  score  of  the  Overture  is  known  to 
exist.  All  that  we  at  present  possess  is  an  ancient 
MS  copy  of  the  score  and  orcheslral  parts,  both  of 
which  have  been  examined  and  corrected  by  Beet- 
hoven himself  There  is  no  note  on  eiiher  of  the 
date  of  the  composition,  but  the  first  violin  part 
bears  the  following  title  : — 

Ouvertwa  in  C 

Charakteristische 

Overture 

Violino  1  mo 

The  words  tiOuvertura"  and  "Violino  lwo"  are  by 
the  copyst.  The  others  "in  C,"  "Charackteristish 
Overture,"  have  been  afterwards  added  by  Beethoven. 
Both  score  and  parts  were  purchased  by  Tobias 
Haslinger,  at  the  sale  of  Beethoven's  effects  in 
November,  1827.  and  are  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  the  firm  of  Haslinger,  at  Vienna.  The  Leipsie 
Allegemeine  iltusikulische  Zeitvng  far  1S2S  (p.  Ill) 
contains  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Haslinger  had 
bought  a  packet  labelled  "Dances  and  .Marches,  &c," 
at  some  absurdly  low  price,  and  that  the  packet  was 
found  to  contain  the  score  and  parts  of  an  unknown 
Grand  Characteristic  Overture,  which,  according;  to 
the  recollections  of  Schuppanzigh,  had  been  tried 
over  by  the  composer, — as,  indeed,  was  evident  from 
its  containing  his  own  correcdons  in  red  pencil. 
Early  in  1828  Haslinger  announced  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  work  in  the  Munich  Musikzeitunq 
as  "Grosse  charakteristische  Ouverlure,  138  werk," 
a  title  winch  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with 
Beethoven's  own  inscription  already  quoted.  The 
work,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  eventually  appeared 
under  another  title. 

The  nerformanre  of  the  Overture  after  its  discovery 
was  at  a  Concert  of  Bernhard  Romberg's  at  Vienna, 
on  Feb.  7th,  1  828,  the  report  of  which  in  the  Leipsie 
Allegemeine  Mu-iilc  Ztitung  for  1828  (p.  225},  speaks 
of  the  "great  interest  excited  by  Beethoven's  last 
Overture,  in  MS.,  from  his  Remains."  The  same 
thing  is  repeated  in  the  Vienna  Theater  Zeituna  for 
1828  (pages  68  and  82),  while  in  the  Sammler  for 
Feb.  28th,  1S28,  we  find  :  "At  this  Concert  an 
Overture  was  given,  from  Beethoven's  Remains,  a 
work  which,  to  judge  from  its  quiet  character,  belongs 
to  Ids  early  period."  The  second  performance  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  the  following  March  at  one  of 
the  Concerts  Spirituels,  in  the  programme  of  which  it 
is  announced  as  "Grosse  Charakteristische  Overture 
von  Beethoven  (MS.)"  Other  reports  maybe  found 
in  the  Leipsie  Allegemeine  RJiisik  Zeitnnq,  1828  (p. 
296)  ;  the  Berlin  Mnsik  Zeitinig,  1828  (p'.  215);  and 
the  Vienna  Theater  Zeitung,  182S  (p.  151). 
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It  is-  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  up  to  I 
March  1828  nothing  was  known  of  the  date  at  wbh-h  j 
the  Overture  was  composed ;  nor  is  anything  said  to  i 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Leonora,  It  was  published,  however,  in 
the  year  1832  or  1833,  by  Haslinger,  under  the  title, 
"Ouverture  in  C,  componirt  im  Jahr  180:1  zur  Opcr 
Leonore,''  &c,  and  in  the  tir.^t  edition  of  Schindler's 
Bingnt }>/>//,  (1840)  p.  58,  (compare  the  3rd  edition  i. 
127,  ii.  42),  it  is  mentioned  as  the  first  of  (he  four 
<  >  vert u res  to  Leonore,  and  as  thei  efore  composed 
before  the  so-called  "No.  2,"  which  was  played  when 
the  Opera  was  first  put  on  the  boards,  in  1805. 
With  these  notices,  in  so  far  as  thev  give  1805  for  the 
date  of  composition,  all  later  statements  agree;  and 
they  evidently  form  tie-  foundation  of  the  belief 
mentioned  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks. 

I  have,  now,  however,  to  mention  a  fact  which  has 
made  its  appearance,  during  mv  examination  of  a 
large  collection  of  Beethoven's  Sketches,  and  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  ordinary  assumption. 

•  in  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  of  Sketches  are  found 
fragments  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  move- 
ments of  the  C  Minor  Symphony. 

Turning  over  the  leaf  we  fuel  ihe  top  staves  of  the 
second  pago  occupied  with  the  following  pas-aue 
from  the  transition  to  the  Finale  of  the  same 
Symphony  ;— (we  omit  quotation  ) 

And  this  again  is  immediately  followed  by  a  page 
belonging  to  the  Overture,  <  >p.  138  :  —  (quotation). 

From  this  ir  is  evident  that  the  Sketches  for  the 
Overture  were  made  later  than  those  for  the  Sym- 
phony, 

We  turn  now  to  n  collection  of  Sketches,  consisting 
of  four  consecutive  sheets,  containing  16  pages,  and 
belonging  to  the  "Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde"  of 
Vienna.  On  the  tirst  page  we  find,  amongst  others, 
the  following,  belonging  to  the  ('  Minor  Sym- 
phony :  — (quotation). 

On  the  second  page  are  Sketches  for  the  Overture, 
extending  connectedly  through  12  pages,  of  which 
the  following  quotations  will  give  an  idea  :  — 


mmmmmmm 


These  again  are  followed  by  a  Sketch  for  the  first 
movement  of  the  Violoncello  S  mata,  Op  69 
(quotation). 

From  the  contents  and  relative  positions  of  the 
above  quotations,  it  is  evident  that  the  Overture  was 
begun  when  the  C  Minor  Symphony  was  near  its 
close,  and  that  it  was  completely  sketched  when  the 
Violoncello  Sonata  was  first  taken  in  hand. 

The  time  at  which  the  Overture  was  commenced 
would  be  more  exactly  ascertainable  if  we  knew  when 
the  Symphony  was  either  finished  or  near  its  comple- 
tion. On  this  point,  however,  we  have  as  vet  no 
exact  information.  The  original  MS.  does  not 
exhibit  any  date.  Schindler's  first  edition  (p  G9J 
states  that  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies 
were  written  in  180G,  7,  and  8  ;  hut  the  third  edition 
says  that  the  C  Minor  was  written  at  Heiligenstadt, 
where  Beethoven  whs  residing  in  the  year  1808 
Little  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  Schindler's 
statements.  Thayer  (Chan.  Verzeichniss,  p  74  )  also 
gives  1808  as  the  date  of  composition,  but  with  a  note 
of  interrogation.  The  list  appended  to  the  contract 
with  Olementi,  and  dated  the  2oth  of  April,  1807, 
does  not  mention  the  Symphony  at  all,  from  which  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  ready. 
The  earliest  date  on  which  we  can  absolutely  relv  is 
the  22nd  December,  18<>8,  the  day  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Symphony  ;  and  this,  therefore, 
limits  the  period  of  composition  on  one  side.  On  the 
other  sido  there  are  the  following  limitations.  We 
can  safely  say  that  the  Fifth  Symphony  was  com- 
posed after  the  Fourth.  Now,  we  know  from  the 
autograph  that  the  Fourth  was  composed  in  1806.  It 
is,  therefore,  plain  that  neither  the  Fifth  Symphony  nor 
the  Overture  can  have  been  written  earlier  than  1806, 
7,  or  8.  But  if  the  contract  with  dementi  may  he 
taken  as  evidence,  we  can  come  stil  closer,  and  say 
that  both  Symphony  and  overture  were  composed 
sometime  between  April  1807,  and  December  1808. 

The  Violoncello  Sonata,  being  written  after  the 
Overture,  is  of  no  assistance  in  the  enquiry.  Although 
published  in  1800,  it  was  most  probably  ready  in 
January,  1808,  if  not  sooner. 

The  arguments  already  drawn  from  the  sketches 
are  corroborated  in  other  quarters.  In  the  Journal 
des  Linus  nnd  der  Moden  of  January,  1808,  is  the  fol- 


lowing communication  from  Vienna: — "I  have 
much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Beethoven  has 
just  finished  a  Mass,  which  is  to  be  executed  at 
Prince  Esterhazy's  on  the  Festival  of  the  Virgin. 
Fidelio  will  very  shortly  he  brought  out  in  Prague, 
with  a  new  Overture.  The  Fourth  Symphony  is  in 
the  press,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Mass  referred  to  is  that  in 
< ',  Opus  86,  which  was  sung  for  the  first  time  at 
Eisenstadt  on  the  13th  of  September,  1807;  but 
which  was  not  complete  in  the  preceding  July,  as 
may  he  seen  from  the  letters  communicated  by  Mr 
Pohl  to  the  GremLoten,  1863,  No.  46  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  letter  just  quoted  must  have  been 
written  between  July  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. That  by  the  "new  Overture"  is  meant  that  in 
C  major  "Opus  138,"  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  Sey  fried,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
hook  of  Beethoven  Studies,  published  in  1832,  after 
speaking  of  the  success  of  Fidelia  in  1806  eavs — 
"For  the  Prague  Theatre  !>  icthoven  wrote  a  new  and 
less  difficult  Overture,  which  IIa«Iingcr  purchnsed  at 
the  auction,  and  will  probably  publish  before  long" — 
to  which  remark  Haslinger  adds — "The  Overture  is 
ahead  v  engraved  in  score  and  parts,  and  will  be  pub 
lished  in  the  course  of  this  year  (1832)  in  various 
arrangements. 

The  story  is  now  perfectly  (dear.  The  German 
opera  in  Prague  was  to  have  opened  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  with  Fidelh  or  (Leonora),  for  which  Beet 
hoven  was  to  write  a  short  and  easy  Overture,  in 
place  of  the  long  and  difficult  one  with  which  Ins 
opera  had  been  gi\*cn  in  Vienna  the  y>  ni  h  fore  ;  and 
it  is  this  Overture  that  was  puh!Nh«d  as  Opus  138. 
Being  thus  composed  in -the  year  I807,il  is  not  the  first, 
hut  the  thud  of  tin-  Leonora  overtures;  and  thai  hitherto 
known  as  No  2  (1805)  is  the  first,  and  No  3  1806) 
the  second  The  fourth  in  F,  majoi  remfl  ns  in  its  old 
position,  although  as  we  -hall  presently  see,  it  was 
nenrly  being  No.  .">. 

It  i-  [1  in  nit  to  understand  how  II  e-1  ■ 
aware,  ns  lie  was,  of  Seyfried's  statement  shoul  1.  on 
the  title  page  of  his  edition  have  named  1805  as  tl  i 
\  eai  oi  the  i  om|  osiiion  of  the  '  rvci  ture.  <  h  e  way, 
however,  there  is  of  accounting  foi  tin's,  At  the  time 
tin-  Overture  was  printed  only  two  overtures  to 
Leo)  ora  were  known.  Thus  in  the  Vienna  1  "■  ■ 
ne  Mtts'duiUsche  An  e  rjer  of  March  17th,  1831  fllaslin 
get  'a  o\\  n  publication  |  we  read  "  A'  the  thi  1 
Concert    Spirituel,    on    the     10th    inst  ,    Recti  o\ 

r . 1 1    '  \  -performed     ovct  i to     /   ra        frcrwii    Is 

called  Fidefio)  "'as  played  Beethoven  is  known  to 
have  superseded  this  work  by  another,  as  ]<■■■■  ■  , 
long  for  dramatic  effect,  nnd  too  hard  for  an  ordinan 
oi  chestra."  The  Vienna  Theatt  •  ~>  itmi  ■  for  1831 
speaks  at  page  135  of  the  same  concert  ai  I  pi  i  -  ■ 
the  i  xccurion  of  the  concluding  f.  ,  ■  '..■  of  fl  ,-  overture 
— "a  piece  in  which  it  is  hard  indeed  to  make  the 
violins  go  well,"  &c      The     I  "■■■■■   -  1 

at-r  of  April  2lst,  1831,  pay — "We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  at  the.  approacl  tig  performance  ol 
Fidelio  at  the  Court  Theatre  the  fun  Overtures  will 
h"  given  alternately;"  and  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1832,  "at  the  performance  ol  Fidelio  for  Madame 
Fiseher  Acbren's  benefit  —  the  Overture  was  thai 
ori  ■  ally  composed  for  the  opera, .bur  afterward-)  laid 
as!  le  on  account  of  its  immense  difficulty."  Tl  n 
can  be  no  douhi  that  the  two  Overtures  i  —  tinned  in 
these  extracrs  are  the  great  one  in  ("'  major  of  \Q\  6 
and  the  fourth  in  E  major  of  1814.  Now  ir  must 
have  been  known  that  Beethoven  wrote  more  than 
two  Leonora  overtures,  nnd  that  the  opera  was 
produced  in  1805  with  a  different  overture  to  that 
played  at  i*s  reappearance  in  1806  Rut  still,  at  that 
time,  very  little  ran  have  been  known  of  the  1805 
overhire  (the  actual  first},  bevond  it*  bare  existence. 
or  indeed  until  its  performance  at  Leipsic  in  1840  and 
its  publication  in  1S4'J  ns  "No.  2"  And  as  the 
occurrence  of  the  pas-age  from  Florestan's  air  in  the 
overture  Opus  138  fixed  it  as  one  of  the  Leonora 
overtures,  so  the  assumption  was  en«v  r.hat  it  was  the 
1805  one,  and  in  this  way  the  addition  of  that  date  to 
the  title  of  Haslinger's  edition  mav  be  explained. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  Prague  overture  Schindler 
had  no  knowledge  ;  he  has  assumed  Haslingcr's  date 
as  correct,  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was  the  first  to 
arrange  the  four  overtures  in  the  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  at  present  generally  accepted  ;  but 
it  must  not  he  overlooked  that  neither  he  nor  Has- 
linger  has  given  us  anything  in  confirmation  of 
the  assumed  date  of  Opus  ins,  and  all  efforts  have 
hitherto  proved  unavailing  to  discover  its  source,  or 
to  find  any  authority  "which  should  in  any  way 
corroborate  its  accuracy.  In  fact  the  date  is  one 
which  never  lias  been,  nor  can  be  sustained,  and 
which  rests  entirely  upon  itself. 

Schindler's  farther  statement  has  anything  but  a 
probable  sound.  IT  is  words  (i.  127,  ii.  42  and  43)  are 
as  follows: — "The  Overture  was  hardly  finished 
before  Beethoven's  confidence  began  to  be  shaken  in 
it.     His    friends    were     of    the     same    opinion.     A 


rehearsal  with  a  small  orchestra  was  arranged  at 
Prince  Lichnowsky's,  at  which  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
was  found  unsuitable  for  a  prelude  to  the  opera. 
Neither  in  ideas,  style,  or  character,  did  it  suit  the 
taste  of  the  tribunal,  and  ir  was  therefore  laid  aside." 
One  cannot  resist  asking  who  it  was  that  constituted 
tins  musical  tribunal  to  which  Beethoven  submitted 
himself;  and,  indeed,  who  ever  heard  of  his  submit- 
ting himself  to  such  judgment?  The  utmost  that  can 
he  true  in  the  whole  history  is  that  the  overture  was 
rehearsed  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  and  that  Beethoven 
himself  discovered  imperfections  in  it  and  decided  on 
altering  them  ;  and  this  falls  in  with  other  considera- 
tions which  shall  he  mentioned,  and  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  will  (like  the  foregoing)  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  Schindler's  statements. 

In  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Overture  mentioned  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks,  there  are  many  alterations  in 
Beethoven's  hand,  made  at  a  later  date,  probably  m 
the  year  1814,  when  he  undertook  the  final  revision  of 
his  opera  S  ime  of  these  alterations  are  only  indica- 
ted and  not  thoroughly  carried  out.  and  in  every  case 
the  original  reading  is  legible.  The  appearance  of 
the  MS.  shows  conclusively  that  it  cannot  have  been  a 
copy  made  for  the  press  or  considered  as  complete  for 
publication,  a  fact  directly  at  variance-  with  Schind- 
ler's assertion  [ii,  42).  that  Beethoven  in  the  year 
1823  was  meditating  the  immediate  publication  of  the 
Overture  "Op  13S,"  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Steinei  &  Co.  for  several  years — an  assertion  which  is 
as  incorrect  as  another  of  his  statement"  [i.  127),  that 
rm  of  Steiner  &  Co.  had  already  [that  i<  io  say, 
in  I805J  acquired  the  copyright  of  the  Overture, 
Steiner**  firm  not  having  come  into  existence  until 
the  year  1815.  Hut  to  proceed  Some  of  the  altera- 
tions can  he  read  in  two  ways,  and  therefore  would 
only  puzzle  the  engraver  and  lead  to  mistakes  ill 
the  publication.  In  the  ediiions  of  Ilaslinger  and 
!'■  iikopl  all  the  intelligible  an  1  available  alterations 
ha ve  been  in   laded  * 

Hut  this  was  not  all.  When  be  was  pre  ariug  the 
0]  ei  i  for  its  third  appearance,  in  1814,  he  took  the 
Overture  in  hand  and  entirely  remodelled  it.  The 
principal  themes  were  retained,  hut  the  key  was 
<  hanged  into  R  maj  ir.  That  in  this  form  it  whs  in- 
li  1  for  Fidelio  there  ''an  he  no  manner  of  doubt  ; 
for,  in  the  sketches,  the  chief  themes  of  the  I  Kerture 
sed  with  passages  from  Florestan's  air  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  art. 

B  Cthovcn,  however,  di  I  not  ci\Trv  these  intentions 
into  practice,  but  wrote  instead  the  well  known 
Overture  in  K  major.  Had  he  done  so  we  should 
probably  have  bad  five  overtures  to  1 ,eonoi n ,  and  tie 
Overture    of    1807  won'  s  have  heen  regarded    as  the 

forerun  n fa  fourth  in  I8l4,ju  t  as  that  of  1805  (the 

real  So  1  is  now  regarded  as  the  pa-ei  t  of  t  bar  if 
1806  Ir  «cems  probable  thai  when  Beethoven  fir  t 
rhough t  of  an  entire  revision  of  the  overture  Op.  I  >s 
he  put  it  before  him  in  i  s  original  form  and  key, 
made  a  few  alterations,  ami  added  the  title  "  Charac- 
teristic Overture."  The  question  now  remains,  If( 
according  to  the  ordinary  belief,  the  <  Overture  Op. 
1  is  was  composed  in  1  B05  aid  was  the  a<  tual  fir-t  of 
tli'-  Leonora  overtures,  is  it  explicable  is  ii  possihleto 
e  that,  at  tie-  final  revision  of  his  opera,  in  the 
year  1814,  he  should  have  gone  hack  to  a  work  from 
winch  he  was  separated  hy  so  enormous  a  gap  as  the 
two  great  Overturesof  C  major? 

"Tr  may  hp  interesting  hern  to  draw  attention  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  corrections  la  t  he  Intro.)  art  inn,  hirfl  23,  24,  25, 
26,  and  27,  which  Betthovtn  has  altered  aod  shortened  by  a 
whole  bar. 


A  Musical  Tour  in  North  Germany. 

BY    DK.    WILLIAM    SPARK.  —  Xo.fi. 

(From  the  London  Choir. ) 

In  the  evening  I  followed  the  usual  custom  of  the 
musical  p  ople  of  Dresden,  and  went  to  the  Opera- 
house,  a  hug'-  temporary  wooden  building,  capable  of 
seating  three  thousand  persons,  erected  shortly  after 
the  lamentable  fire  at  the  late  splendid  <  rpi  ra-house, 
which  was  totally  destroyed.  The  prices  of  admis- 
sion varied  from  3s.  6d  to  9d  ,  the  house  being  >o 
constructed  that  every  one  could  both  bear  and  see 
well  I  had  a  from  stall  in  the  parquette,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  stage  and  orche-stra,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  on  receiving  a  programme  that  my 
long  wished  for  oppostunity  of  hearing  one  of  Wag- 
ner's most  popular  operas  in  Germany  was  now  to 
be  gratified.  We  were  to  have  the  "Meister  singer," 
and  ir  was  certainly  put  upon  the  stage  and  performed 
most  effectively  The  orchestra  consisted  of  about 
sixty  performers,  directed  by  that  able  musician  and 
composer  Dr.  Julius  Rietx,  Mendelssohn's  friend. 
Whether  from  the  intense  heat  and  the  want  ol  pro]  ei 
ventilation  in  the  building,  or  from  the  want  of  re- 
pose, variety  and  rebel'  in  the  music,  I  was  quite 
overcome  at  the  end  of  the  Hr-t    act,  and    was   com* 
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pelled  to  return  to  my  hotel— perhaps  a  wiser,  but 
certainly  a  sadder  man.  Undoubtedly  Wagner's  in- 
strumentation is  this  work  of  a  mister  and  nor  for  one 
moment  does  he  apparently  allow  the  performers  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  (»f  a  few  burs  rest.  Nearly 
every  instrument  in  the  orchestra  seemed  to  have  an 
obligato  part,  and  till  were  playing  at.  one  and  the 
same  time.  It,  was  impossible  to  catch  mora  than  die 
ghost  or  fragment  of  a  tune  No  sooner  did  the  ear 
find  a  snatch  of  prettv  melody  when  it  instantly  gave 
place  to  another  erpmllv  brief;  every  conceivable  de- 
viro  seemed  tn  be  employed  to  render  every  subject 
peculiar  and  fragmentary,  and  yet  undoubtedly  many 
of  the  dramatic  situations  were  powerful  and  effec- 
tive. Especially  interesting  was  the  opening  portion 
of  tho  opera  at  the  conclusion  of  the  singular  and 
overwrought  overture.  Hero  the  scene  in  the  church, 
the  groupings,  and  never  ceasing  action  of  two  or 
three  score  of  people  on  the  stage,  undoubtedly  ex- 
cite lively  interest,  and  seemed  to  lie  highly  and  fully 
appreciated  by  the  composer's  numerous  admirers, 
who  were  present  in  full  force,  and  some  of  whom 
did  their  best  to  impress  upon  rnv  mind  the  sublime 
superiority  of  this  and  other  Wagnerian  effusions 
over  the  masterpieces  of  those  great  musicians  whom 
either  my  education  or  mv  prejudices  had  taught 
me  to  esteem  the  highest.  I  did  not  hear  very  much 
of  Wagner's  music,  but  what  I  did  bear  I  can  con- 
scientiously say  I  did  not  like.  Richard  Wagner's 
music  may  possibly  be  worthy  of  association,  as  his 
admirers  affirm,  with  the  greatest  operatic  inspi- 
rations of  Glacis,  Mozart,  Weber,  Rossini  and  Mey- 
erbeer ;  it  may  be  possessed  of  manv  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  the  art ;  it  mav,  and  does  undoubtedly 
interest  a  largo  section  of  his  countrvmen  :  it  may  in 
its  association  with  the  dramatic*  books  of  his  own 
construction  produce  novel  snd  startling  effects;  but 
it  will  never,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  become  popular 
with  those  who  love  music  for  music's  sake,  and  bo 
lieve  that  melody,  form  and  rhythm,  and  clearness  *  f 
design  me  essential  elements  in  all  good  and  beau  i 
fnl  mn-ic.  The  works  of  the  meat  masters,  which 
defy  the  inroads  of  time,  possess  the  two  essentials  of 
life  and  greatness,  beauty  and  truth;  beauty  as  evi- 
denced in  its  inspired  tune  and  loveliness;  truth  in 
conforming  to  the  canons  of  art  and  to  those  rules  of 
composition  by  which  the  man  of  genius  avails  him- 
self of  scholarship,  to  cement  and  consolidate  his 
ideas.  It  wou'd  seem  that  Wagner,  in  his  late  pro- 
ductions, has  aimed  too  mu'*h  at  mystification,  or 
perhaps  he  regards  it  as  originality  And  vet  he  has 
produced  pleasing  and  intelligible  music.  His  opera. 
"The  Flying  Dutchman,"  composed  thirty  years 
ago.  and  produced  with  considerable  success  in  Lon- 
don this  year,  is  not  onlv  natural  and  flowing  in  its 
music,  hut  is  sufficiently  interesting  and  original  to 
warrant  tl  e  assertion  that,  had  this  composer  followed 
the  bent  of  his  early  inclination  and  genius,  he  would 
have  brought  the  whole  musical  world  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  was  the  great  musical  apostle  his  fid- 
lowers  and  admirers  now  claim  him  to  he — a  claim 
to  which,  I  venture  to  think,  any  but  prejudiced  peo- 
ple will  d'-nv  his  right. 

The  day  following  I  visited  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Stores,  and  also  took  the  welcome  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  magnificent  collection  of  paintings  in  the  fa- 
mous and  extensive  Gallery,  where  are  a  number  of 
representations  of  the  interiors  of  churches  by  Peter 
Nt*uf,  which  will  well  repay  careful  study — and  no 
ably  a  remarkable  erf  irt  of  Ghering's,  painted  in  tho 
year  1665,  in  which  there  appears  a  large  organ,  ele- 
vated on  a  screen  over  two  arches  ;  but  all  this  has 
been  so  frequently  described  elsewhere,  that  any  fur- 
ther account  is  unnecessary.  In  the  evening,  after 
having  been  present  atone  of  those  sumptuous  din- 
ners for  which  the  large  hotels  in  Dresden  are  so  eel 
ehrateil,  [  repaired  to  the  charming  Belvidere  Oar- 
dens  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibe,  and  there  listened  to 
the  usual  excellent  band  in  the  company  of  hundreds 
of  persons  enjoying  themselves  in  a  similar  tranquil 
w,iv,  and  apparently  intensely  appreciative  of  the 
pleasant  strains  The  next  morning  (Tuesday)  I 
proceeded  to  the  Ho'kirche  and  kept  my  appointment 
with  its  well  known  organist,  Heir  Gustav  Merkel, 
whom  1  found  waiting  for  me.  lie  began  at  once  to 
show  the  specialities  and  powers  of  the  no'de  instru- 
ment which,  built  by  Silbermann  in  1754,  has  three 
manuals  and  a  ped  .|  organ  of  eight  stops  ;  the  fol- 
lowing being  it*  disposition;  — 
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No  organ  I  beard  in  Germany  pleased  me  better 
than  this  :  it  has  a  ringing  quality  of  tone  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  character,  and,  were  the  reed-  equal  to 
the  flue  «oik,  the  instrument  would,  for  its  si/.e,  be 
quite  unsurpassed.  As  with  previous  German  or 
ganists,  Ili-rr  Merkel  politely  requested  me  first  to 
trv  the  organ,  which  I  did  by  plaving  some  English 
compositions,  that  appeared  greatly  to  interest  him  ; 
and  afterward-;  he  performed  in  hi*  own  admirable 
style  Bach's  Passacaclta  in  0  minor,  one  of  Schu- 
mann's Fugues  on  the  nam-1  of  Bach,  and  some  of 
his  own  charming  compositions.  The  reverberation 
and  echo  in  this  church,  when  empty,  are  great  in 
deed,  greater  than  I  have  heard  in  our  English  Ca- 
thedrals and  large  public  buildings,  and  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  fact  considerably  militated 
against  the  clear  and  distinct  hearing  of  the.  music 
1  ought  to  mention  that  the  ense  which  contains  the 
organ  is  one  of  immense  size,  excellent  design,  and 
most  richly  ornamented.  M/isl  of  tho  16ft.  metal 
pipes  are  placed  in  front  and  divided  into  five  com- 
partments. 

The  next  dav,  in  accordance  with  an  invitation,  T 
paid  a  visit  to  T)r.  Julius  Rietz.  when  we  discussed 
at  length  mil  si  en]  matters  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  redoubtable  Rtehard  Wagner,  as  well  ns 
organ-music,  German  and  English.  As  with  oth°r 
Germans,  I  found  him  also  quite  unacquainted  with 
nnv  compositions  for  the  king  of  instruments  by  Eng- 
lishmen, and  I  felt  it  therefore  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
tn  enlighten  this  able  musician  by  going  through  with 
him  not  onlv  many  excellent  work.?  written  for  the 
organ,  but  also  several  cantatas,  anthems.  &c,  by 
some  of  our  first  composers.  On  the  whole,  he  seemed 
somewhat  surprised  and  much  gratified  by  their  ro- 
rusal,  I  was  highly  pleased  to  receive  from  Dr. 
Rietz  a  copy  of  a  new  and  exquisite  duet  which  he 
had  just  written  for  organ  ami  violin,  and  which, 
since  mv  return  to  England,  I  have  frequently  intro- 
duced (such  favor  has  it  earned)  at  my  own  organ 
concerts  in  Leeds.  The  pleasure  of  my  visit  to  this 
most  amiable  musician  was  further  enhanced  by  a 
promise  from  him  to  send  me  a  contribution  for  my 
organ  book. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  after  having  dis- 
covered and  supplied  myself  with  many  new  musical 
publications  of  much  interest  and  heauty,  I  left  Dies 
den  for  Magdeburg.  During  the  journey  a  singular 
incident  occurred,  which  showed  unmistakably  how 
well  the  musical  education  of  the  young  is  cared  for  in 
Germany. 

Atone  of  the  stations  (Oschatz)  where  we  stopped 
for  refreshments,  n  number  of  hoys  (probably  twenty) 
returning  from  school,  were  met.  by  their  companions 
and  also  by  several  voting  girls,  who«e  jov  at  return 
ing  home  was  evidenced  in  their  beaming,  happy 
countenances.  The  whole  party  quick  I  v  f  rmed  into 
a  procession,  and,  marching  off  two  abreast  with  mil- 
itary precision,  headed  by  the  biggest  hov,  who  play- 
ed a  large  accordion,  sang  with  excellent  time  and 
accent  to  appropriate  words  a  pretty  and  simple  two- 
part  song. 

1  reached  Magdeburg  in  the  middle  of  the   night, 
and  early  on  the  fo'Iowing  morning  called    upon  Dr 
Ritter,  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction,  but  to  mv  great   disappoint 
mint  found  that  he  had  left  home  onlv  tho    day    pre 
vious  for  his  usual  fortnight's  holiday,  and    that    the 
immense  Cathedral  organ  which  I  had  travelled  nearly 
200  miles  to  hear,  would  not  and   could    not,    as    mv 
informant  told  me,  be  played   during  the  doctor's  ab- 
sence.    I  had,  therefore,  to  content   myself  with    an 
inspection  of  the  Cathedral,  in  which   are  manv  h*an 
tiftil  objects  of  art,  the  marble  pulpit  esppcial'y  <  la'm 
ing  attention,  and  with  eliciting  such    information   of 
the  organ  as  the  attendants  of  the  Cathedral  could  af- 
fowl  me.      The  instrument  which    now  stands    in   the 
church  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bitter  by 
N.  Renbke.  of  Hansneindorf;  near  Quadlenhurg,  at  a 
cost  of  "UOO  thalers.     It  has  four  manuals,  eightV-nne 
registers,  and  5256   pipes,    most    of  the  metal    pipes 
heing  made  of  almost  pure  tin  ;  it  has    also    the    ad 
vantage  of  the  pneumatic  lever,    and    oth^r   modern 
inventions  for  facilitating  performance.     On    leaving 
the  Cathedral,  which  I  did  with  a  deep  sigh    of   dis 
appointment,  having  travelled  so  far  for    such    small 


results,  I  encountered  several  troops  of  artillery  just 
proceeding  from  the  great  fortress ol  Magdeburg,  and 
who  have  been  since,  1  understand,  actively  engaged 
in  the  thick  of  the  war.  I  was  now  anxious  to  re- 
tain to  mv  friends  at  Hamburg,  for  which  hospitable 
c'tv  I  left  at  11*30  a.  in  ,  arriving  there  safely  at 
5  10  p.  m. 

(To  be  Continued). 


Education  in  Art. 


We  must  abandon  the  idea  that  art  is  n  device  of 
leisure  and  luxury,  a  meretricious  addition,  which  the 
palled  appetite  of  self  indulgence  Mini  superfluo-is 
wealth  makes  to  its  weary  stock  of  the  merely  u-eful 
and  the  necessary.  If  is  man's  jnm  »-t  dream  atid 
longing  for  perfection,  striving  to  realize  itself  in  ex- 
ternal forms.  Oh.  what  hidden  poetry  there  i-  in  "" 
souls  !  what  1  itent  wealth  of  sentiment,  what  sensi- 
bility to  beairv,  what  yearning  for  harmony  and  fine 
effects  of  mnes  and  chords  in  color  and  tune  !  Who 
does  not  see  the  secret  evidence  of  an  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  beauty  in  color 
and  form,  in  every  lovdv  woman's  dress,  however 
humble, — the  twist  and  folds  of  her  hair,  the  plaits 
in  her  bode*,  the  sweep  ami  set  of  her  skills,  the 
neatness  and  finish  of  her  simplest  attire  ?  And 
what  American  home — ay,  cabin — has  not  some 
shrine  of  taste,  even  though  it  were  only  the  white 
curtains  in  the  spare  room,  the  few  pictures,  perhaps 
cut  from  the  newspaper,  over  the  daughter's  client  of 
drawers,  or  the  posev  st>  ck  in  a  broken  bottle  upon 
the  mantle  piece  ?  .  .  .  We  commend  this  example, 
then,  to  our  village  circles.  Three  times  in  the  year, 
at  least,  have  a  series  of  tableaux  in  your  town  hall. 
Let  all  the  people  come  together  Make  the  occasion 
one  of  charity.  Let  it  build  up,  now  ibis,  now  that, 
religious  or  philanthrope*  cause.  Let  all  join  to  aid 
the  Congregational,  the  Episcopal,  the  Unitarian  or 
Universalis  Society,  which  ever  happens  to  he  the 
beneficiary  for  the  day.  Mutual  consideration  and 
common  charity  will  thus  he  promoted  ;  above  all, 
taste  and  beauty  will  creep  into  the  community. 
Worship  will  catch  unexpected  inspiration  :  home 
will  grow  more  artistioand  beautiful  ;  sparks  of  genius 
will  be  struck  out  of  many  cold  seeming  breasts  ;  old 
people  will  appear  in  new  characters;  many  prejudi- 
ces will  be  softened  ;  sectarian  rancor  will  subside  ; 
and  the  wealth  and  richness  of  humanity  will  come 
out  of  what  seemed  monotonous  and  unpromising 
spheres.  Dull  and  vulgar  life  will  put  on  a  little 
bravery  and  ornament  ;  the  taste  for  pictures  will 
grow;  the  better  art  journals  will  be  taken;  more 
attention  given  to  domestic  mid  church  music  ;  a 
finer  sense  of  color  and  form  in  nature  be  developed  ; 
and  the  sacred  and  divine  mis-ion  nf  art  be  sped  on 
its  way,  in  a  country  now  so  hare  of  its  refining  in- 
fluences, yet  so  ready  to  carry  it,  finally,  to  a  pitch 
never  before  realized  in  religion  or  common  life. — 
Old  and  New. 


Why  Our  Art  is  Poor.  The  Gothic  cathe- 
drals were  built  when  the  builder  and  the  priest  and 
the  peop'c  were  overpowered  bv  their  faith  Love 
and  fear  laid  every  stone.  The  .Madonnas  of  Raphael 
and  Titian  wen-  made  to  be  worshipped.  Tragedy 
was  instituted  for  the  like  purpose,  and  the  miracles 
of  music  ;tll  sprang  out  of  some  genuine  enthusiasm, 
and  never  our  of  dihytanteism  and  holidays.  Now 
they  languish  because  their  purpose  is  inertly  exhi- 
bition. Who  cares,  who  knows  what  works  of  Hit 
our  government  have  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  Cap- 
itol ?  They  are  a  mere  flourish  to  plesse  the  eye  of 
persons  who  have  associations  with  hooks  and  galler- 
ies. Bit  in  Greece,  the  Demos  of  Athens  divided 
into  political  factions  upon  the  merits  of  Phidias. 

In  this  country,  at  this  time,  other  interests  than 
religion  and  patriotism  are  predominant,  and  the  arts, 
the  daughters  of  enthusiasm,  do  not  flourish.  The 
genuine  offspring  of  our  ruling  passions  we  behold. 
Popular  institutions,  the  school,  the  reading-room, 
the  telegraph,  the  post-office,  the  exchange,  the  in- 
surance company,  and  the  immense  harvest  of  eco- 
nomical inventions  are  the  fruit  of  the  equality  and 
the  boundless  liberty  of  lucrative  callings.  These  are 
superficial  wants  ;  and  their  fruits  are  the  superficial 
institutions.  But  as  Cm-  as  they  accelerate  the  end  of 
political  freedom  and  national  education,  they  are 
preparing  the  soil  of  man  for  fairer  flowers  and  fruits 
in  another  age.  For  beautv,  truth  and  goodness  are 
not  obsolete  ;  thev  spring  etornal  in  the  breast  of  man  ; 
thev  are  indigenous  in  Massachusetts  a«  in  Tn«cany 
or  "the  isles  of  Greece.  And  that  Eternal  Spirit 
whose  triple  fare  they  are,  mould'  fiom  them  forever, 
for  his  immortal  child,  images  to  remind  him  of  the 
Infinite  and  Fair. — Emerson. 
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IHustcai  Corrtspanbence. 

Chicago,  Dec.  7. — Since*  mj-*  last  letter  quite  .1 
numher  of  more  or  less  important  events  have  occu- 
pied our  musical  attention.  There  is  doubt  whether 
the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Quintette  Society  will  he 
carried  through  the  season,  they  were  given  at  so 
preat  a  loss.  This,  however,  was  partly  owing  to 
bad  management.  The-  advertising  and  other  ex- 
penses were  made  too  great.  Of  concert  troupes  we 
have  had  three  or  four,  The  Lefrnnc  concerts  wen* 
very  poorlv  attended.  Miss  Kellojre  had  a  small 
house,  yet  larger  than  Lefranc.  The  Barnabee  troupe 
rame  nearest  being  what  it  purported.  Mrs,  II.  M. 
Smith  was  greatly  admired  for  hnr  simple  and  unaf- 
fected way  of  singing.  Arhuckle's  melody  playing 
has  never  been  surpassed  hero.  Barnabee  himself, 
of  course,  wa<  the  trump  card — if  you  know  what 
that  means.  In  the  West  everybody  is  suppo-ed  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  Euchre,  Draw  Poker,  and 
other  similar  games  of  genius. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  came  here  for  two  con- 
certs last  week.  She  employed  a  small  orchestr  1  led 
by  Mr.  GroSRCtirth,  a  very  good  but  terribly  un- 
graceful conductor.  The  accompaniments  were 
fairly  done  (much  belter  than  what  I  hear  of  Ma  ret* 
zek's  performances  for  Nilsson),  but  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  were  rough  enough.  The  programmes  did 
not  strike  me  as  interesting,  though  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  members  of  the  troupe  that  they  were  excel- 
lent. Miss  Phillipps  sunt;  Handel's  noble  old  melo- 
dy "Lascia  ch*  io  pianga,"  as  she  alone  can  6ing  it, 
and  " Una  voce  poco  fa,"  and  some  lighter  things 
among  which  "Comin1  thro'  the  rye."  In  this  hitter 
she  puts  in  a  run  near  the  end  that  almost  spoils  the 
song  for  me.  The  entire  artistic  interest  of  the  con- 
cert centred  in  Miss  Phillips,  and,  as  she  confined  her- 
self to  one  good  song  in  each  programme,  it  was  no 
wonder  the  public  gave  her  hardly  a  larger  house 
than  it  had  already  given  Kellogg.  One  Sunday. 
however,  she  ami  Levy  were  engaged  to  sin;,'  at 
Unity  Church  at  the  regular  Organ  Concert,  the 
price  of  which  was  raised  to  fifty  cents,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Sabbath  School.  The  house  was  crowded, 
nearly  seven  hundred  dollars  being  taken.  The  sue 
cess  was  complete.  Miss  Phillips  sang  in  her  best 
method  Costa's  "I  dreamt  I  was  in  heaven,"  and 
"Pietd"  from  the  Prophete.  The  first  was  the 
grandest  artistic  triumph  that  our  concert  rooms 
have  witnessed  for  many  years.  From  all  quarters  I 
learn  that  the  impression  was  most  profound.  There 
is  one  point  in  Miss  Phillipps'  singing  that  I  must 
make  hold  to  criticize,  and  that  is  the  noise  of  her 
Aspirations.  1  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  that 
the  breathing  should  be  audible  throughout  a  large 
hall,  as  in  this  ease,  and  I  speak  of  it  because  it  is  the 
one  blemish  on  what  else  were  welt-nigh  perfect.  I 
ought  to  have  particularly  referred  to  Miss  Phillipps' 
singing  in  "Una  voce  poca  fit,"  which  was  the  most 
finished  piece  of  vocalism  ever  heard  here,  as  many 
say.  Not  having  been  l>ero  so  long,  I  cannot  say. 
The  price  of  concerts  must  bo  lowered  or  small 
houses  will  always  ensue.  People  will  not  pnv 
opera  prices  for  one  or  two  good  songs. 

In  this  Sunday  Concert  Mr.  Creswold  plaved  the 
Andante  con  moto  from  Mendelssohn's  A  minor  sym- 
phony, Monastery  Bells,  and  the  Overture  to  Tan 
<■),,!).  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
popular  organists  in  the  country,  having  a  very  dis- 
criminative taste  for  orchestral  effects.  In  my  descrip- 
tion ofhis  technique  as  being  "showy  but  superficial," 
I  was  perhaps  rather  sweeping,  and  as  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly called  to  account  for  it,  I  now  rise  to  ex- 
plain. By  a  showy  technique  I  mean  command 
enough  of  the  organ  to  appear  to  play  almost  every- 
thing, and  facility  in  stop-work  enough  to  make  rapid 
and  effective  changes.  By  "superficial"  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  pedal  playing  is  not  phrased,    the    man- 


uals in  intricate  passages  are  not  nlwnys  clear,  and 
that  all  light  un -organ-like  music  is  better  performed 
than  that  which  is  proper  to  the  instrument.  Never- 
theless this  gentleman  is  really  an  acquisition  to  oar 
city,  and  as  a  popular  player  his  failings  lean  to  vir- 
tue's si  'e. 

Mr.  Dudley  Buck's  recitals  continue.  I  append 
programmes  : 

Fourth 

Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 1    *>    VanEvken. 

AndaDte,  from  the  ''Sonata  Pastorale,  '  Op.  28 

Beerhnven. 

THcTf,  V-irlationn  and  Finile  In  \  fl  >*    Thiflu 

ricMir??  from  fh*»  Ori«-nf    Op    Cn"    N<>    H Scnm 

Tranirrlptton.  from  th«?  Piano  Dnot< VvVber 

Prelu  lc  an-1  Piijpi*.  on  t'xe  name  Dach   I    3    B-ich 

Overture  to  Stradella" Floton 

/ 

n    nmn.l  T'relndo  in  B  minor Itieh 

h    Study,  No.  fi,  in  Ounon  Form....     Schumann. 

Concerto,  No   2,  In   I!  fiat Han  M 

Rondo  Oneztoen  Pnohr 

Concert  Kanta-la,  on  the  Prayer  from  "Der  Freisehntz." 

V     l.nx 

Pprintr  «onr  and  nomine.  Op Ti  Schumann 

nurture  to  Him  'Merry  Wires  of   Windsor".        ..Nlcnlni, 

Adagio,  Op    3.1  i.     Mcrkel  ' 

•Organist  to  tho  Kine,  of  Saxony. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  some-  of  these  selections  I  need 
not  inform  eastern  organists.  The  audiences  at  these 
recitals  are  of  the  most  si  lect.  I  am  clad  to  say  that 
the  series  is  n  complete  financisl  success,  Every  sin- 
pie  one  of  three  pieces  was  performed  with  great  fin- 
ish, and  the  most  perfcel  neatness,  •  mbined  with  an 
intelligent  artistic  f 

On  the  lfith  and  [ 7th  wo  have  a    Beethoven  Festi- 
val by  the  Concordia  Society.     The  Choral  Sympho- 
ny will  ho  given,   and   other  great   worl         I 
will  be  given  in  February.         Y*ours, 

]  hi:    FlJETSCHUEl  /. 

German   Music  in  Italy. 

Florence,  Nov.  26,  1870.  Florence  has  been 
called  the  capital  of  bad  music,  and  the  title  is,  alas, 
too  well  merited.     From  time  to  note  there  is  n  c  m 

vnlsivo,  spasmodic  cfforl  to  intro  In :1  issic  il  n 

The  effort  fails  and  1  A  quartet  of  strii 

instruments  give  several  concerts  in  Lent,  and  man- 
age to  pay  expenses;  ami  last  spring  Hans  Von 
I'.i  blow  gavo  us  two  fine  orchestral  concerts  with  a 
good  substantial  programme  Thi  same  grc 
former  is  still  hero.  He  has  censed  I  lispute  the  po 
sition  of  first  German  pianist  with  Rul 
Tausig  in  his  own  country,  ami  1ms  made  Florence 
his  homo  for  the  present  Ho  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  living  pianists.  Perhaps  ho  is  not  so  grand  in 
very  difficult  octave  passages  as  Tausig,  nor  h  is  he 
as  much  sentiment  as  Rubinstein  ;  but  with  an  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  touch  he  combines  a  wonderful 
power  of  nnderstanding  anil  translating  music.  He 
brings  out  that  part  of  music  which  has  been  produced 
by  brain-work,  rather  than  that  part  which  has  come 
pur  ly  from  the  heart.  K"r  this  reason  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  perform  the  vs  rks  oi  ;'.'  t  niovES, 
and  during  this  month  he  has  given  us  three  concerts 
devoted  exclusively  to  that  composer.  On  the  first 
evening  he  gave  his  early  productions — none  later 
than  1801, — consisting  of  a  piano  sol 

"Sonata  quasi  fantasia,  Op.  27,  No.  I."  Duets: 
piano  nrul  violin,  anil  piano  an-1  violoncello  ;  and  a 
trio  of  piano,  violin  and  violoncello.  Thcsecond  eve- 
nine;  was  devoted  to  the  second  period  of  Beethoven's 
development,  ending  about  I  SOS  :  and  the  third  eve- 
ning gave  us  works  composed  between  that  date  ■  I 
1821.  The  opportunity  of  studying  the  great  prince 
of  composers  was  most  ndmirable,  the  execution 
coal, 1  not  he  surpassed  ;  the  position  of  the  concert 
hall  was  convenient  to  all  ;  and  the  price  of  tickets 
was  reasonable.  'What  was  tho  result  7  Barely  two 
hundred  people  were  present  1  Russians,  Germans, 
English  and  Americans  formed  the  audience.  Ital- 
ians were  sprinkled  in  here  and  there,  and  the  few 
who  did  come  disturber]  the  rest  by  talking,  for  "  'tis 
their  nature  to." 

Let  us  therefore  take  this  example,  added  to  many 
others,  as  a  proof  that  the  Italians  as  a  nation  do  not 


love  classical  music,  and  why  1  Principally,  I  think, 
for  two  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  habit.  Their  ears 
are  accustomed  to  melodies,  and  not  to  carefully  stud- 
ied harmonies.  It  is  not  the  fa-hion  to  like  harmo- 
nics. An  Aria  is  what  every  young  lady  is  expected 
to  warble  ;  and  an  effective,  showy  waltz  is  the  most 
elaborate  allowable  parlor  piece.  If,  on  the  contrary, 

classical  music  si hi  become  fashionable,  vcrj  many 

would  necessarily  be  fascinated  by  its  intrinsic  merits 
and  cultivate  the  taste  for  it  ;  but  even  then  it  would 
gain  ground  but  slowly  on  Italian  soil.  Secondly,  it 
cannot  grow  in  tic  peculiar  atmosphere  of  Italian  so- 
ciety. The  character  of  the  people  is  exactly  ihe 
opposite  of  iis  character.  They  decidedly  object  to 
depth;  not  to  seriousness,  but  to  excessive  solidity. 
Their  diet  is  not  solid.  Their  wines  are  light.  Their 
religion  is  not  a  severe  one.  Their  exercise  is  always 
gentle.  The  rain  in  Italy  never  seems  very  wet  nor 
fire  very  hot.  The  only  thing  thai  seems  to  he  very 
intense  is  solar  heat,  and  that  affects  their  whole  Vic- 
ing. Their  conversation  is  sun-shiny,  but  seldom 
:il  They  consider  life  in  general  as  rathera 
sun  shiny  affair;  and  their  bean  ideal  seems  to  be  to 
bask  peacefully  in  tho  sun-shine  whenever  there  is 
any  to  husk  in.  All  this  is  evidently  opposed  to  that 
patient,  reflective,  metaphysical  German  nature,  of 
which  classical  music  is  the  offspring.  Such  music, 
being  the  result  of  careful  and  profound  human 
!  imbued  with  sentiment,  requires  evi 
death-  clo-c  attention  and  concentration  for  its  perfci  t 
,  ;  Hi  iation,  besides  a  certain  musical  education  on 
the  part  -i  the  listener.  No  thought  is  worth  much 
if  its  full  import  i-  cvid  int  at  its  first  expression,  and 
no  music  is  worth  much  that  does  not  require  study 
and  that  does  not  produce  new  impressions  at  each 
repetition.  Beethoven's  music  is  eminently  of  this 
class.  Tho  Italians  are  certainly, capable  of  under- 
stand it,  as  far  as  mental  power  goes,  hut  it  must  nec- 
essarily b  ■  distnsti  ful  to  them.  As  one  of  them  said 
to  me:  "When  I  want  to  study,  I  take  up  my  go- 
y;  when  I  seek  entertainment,  let  mo  have 
some  pleasant  light  music  of  Douizctti  or  Bellini, 
an  I  nor  ■  of  the  idiomatic,  problematic  and  fanatic 
enigmas  of  Wagner  an, I  the  other  Teutons." 

Finally,  let  ns  remark,  that  all  things  act  recipro- 
cally.    If  the  Italians  reject  g I,  nutricious   music, 

they  must  in  turn  be  influenced  by  that  inferior  arti- 
cle which  their  musical  nature  lives  upon;  and  we 
Americans,  who  are  not  yet  mature  us  a  nation,  hut 
still  inprocessof  formation,  may  take  a  lesson  from 
these  happy  Southerners.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
'  v,  thai  every  successful  effort  to  cultivate  the  Amer- 
ical  music  is  a  help  toward  making 
»nal  iiici  1  thoughtful  and  elevated. 

SlXELA. 

The  New  Opera,  "Gulnara." 

-     SIC.    MAES  rrin    L1BANI. 

Florence,  Nov.  10,  1870. — The  production  of 
music  in  Italy,  like  its  vegetation,  is  spontaneous  and 
abundant.  Naples  will  soon  be  put  down  in  the 
school  geographies  as  "a  city  of  700,000  inhabitants, 
etc.  Its  chief  prod  lets  being  macaroni  and  compo- 
sers; the  difference  being  that  the  maccaroni  is  ex- 
cellent and  the  composers  otherwise."  IVtrclIa, 
however,  has  real  merit  and  a  good  style,  although 
he  is  a  Neapolitan.  But  the  author  of  "Gulnara"  is 
a  Roman,  anil  this  is  his  first  opera,  lie  is  a  man 
about  thirty  five,  of  a  light  bnilt  figure,  delicate  com 
plexion,  very  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  an  unusually 
pleasant  voice.  He  has  studied  at  Rome  and  pub- 
lished numerous  minor  p: 

Sig.  Libaui  paid  live  thousand  francs  to  have  his 
opera  put  on  the  stage,  besides  one-half  of  the  ex- 
penses of  new  costumes,  which  nd-ls  another  thous- 
sand,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  such  as  music 
copying,  etc.  The  conditions  are  as  usual  in  Italy. 
If  the  opera  fails,  sig  Libani  loses  6,500  francs.  If 
it  is  a  success,  the  director  of  the  opera  company  pays 
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n  certain  per  eent.  of  the  nett,  receipts,  and  the  com- 
poser is  very  likely  to  sell  his  opera  to  some,  music 
publisher. 

The  first  representation  was  on  Nov.  Oth,  at  the 
Pngliano,  the  largest  opera  house  in  Florence.  The 
plot  is  laid  in  Germany  in  the  12th  century.  Job 
(barytone)  is  the  usurper  of  his  brother's  throne,  and 
covets  Regina  for  his  bride.  Ke^ina  (soprano)  loves 
Oberto,  a  noble  of  the  court.  Gulnara  (contralto)  is 
n  former  courtezan  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  is 
full  of  vengeance  against  the  usurping  brother  Job. 
Regina  is  very  ill  and  Oberto  swears  to  do  anything 
that  Gulnara  may  ask  of  him  if  she  will  cure  Regina 
by  a  secret  process  known  only  to  herself,  and  the 
compact  is  made.  Frederick  Barbarossa  returns  as 
a  pilgrim  and  learns  of  Gulnara's  plans  of  vengeance. 
Begina  appears  ready  for  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Job  steps  in  and  challenges  Oberto.     Frederick,  how- 

cr,  also  appears,  stops  the  duel,  and  banishes  Job. 
n  the  fourth  and  last  act,  Job  is  discovered  on  the 
seashore.  Gulnara  brings  Oberto  to  the  spot  and 
swears  to  put  an  end  to  Begina  unless  Oberto  stabs 
Job.  Frederick  appears  again  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  Job.  Gulnara  comes  in  and  recognizes 
her  former  king  and  confesses  her  plan,  which  was 
that  Oberto  was  to  kill  Job,  his  own  father,  to  avenge 
the  supposed  death  of  Frederick.  Gulnara  blesses 
Begina  and  Oberto,  and  dies. 

There  is  nothing  striking  or  original  in  the  plot  ; 
there  is  little  incident  and  no  real  climax.  The  cho- 
rus stands  helplessly  looking  on,  and  seems  almost 
like  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  whole  plot 
lacks  unity,  and  the  music  is  in  harmony  with  the 
plot.  There  are  numerous  bits  of  harmony  and  pas- 
sages that  are  very  pathetic.  The  tenor  solo  in  the 
third  act,  and  a  final  sextet  with  full  orchestra  are 
really  excellent ;  but  the  connecting  passages  are 
awkward  and  unmeaning.  The  composition  of 
the  opera  shows  decided  immaturity.  The  composer 
has  made  use  of  all  bis  instrumental  force  through- 
out the  opera.  To  be  sure,  be  has  balanced  the  in- 
struments very  well,  but  the  uninterrupted,  full  vol- 
ume of  sound  becomes  monotonous ;  and  Sig.  Libani 
has  furthermore  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  make 
long  crescendo  movements  with  a  loud  explosion  of 
brass  instruments  at  the  end.  The  bassoon  seems  to  be 
a  favorite  instrument  with  him, and  its  frequent  promi- 
nence produces  a  most  unpleasant  effect.  The  vocal 
part  of  the  opera  is  melodious  only  for  the  tenor. 
The  contralto  part  descends  almost  into  loud  recita- 
tion ;  and  the  bass  generally  meanders  carelessly 
among  his  five  lowest  notes.  The  composer  fre- 
quently leaves  the  singers  unsupported  by  the  instru- 
ments. This  effect  is  often  very  pleasing,  especially 
in  piano  choruses  well  performed;  but  the  Italians 
sing  too  much  by  car  to  execute  this  style  of  music 
well,  and  consequently  the  two  choruses  of  that  na- 
ture failed  most  pitiably  :  one,  on  the  stage,  where 
the  tenors  took  the  wrong  note,  and  another,  behind 
the  scenes,  where  they  were  all  out  of  time.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  vocal  patt  is  monoto- 
nous and  commonplace  ;  that  the  composer  has  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  orchestration  ,  that  the 
opera  shows  careful  work  and  little  sign  of  great  ge- 
nius. We  should  say  that  Sig.  Libani  had  studied 
Gluck  and  Wagner  and  that  he  was  a  weak  dilution 
of  them  both,  lacking  the  characteristic  clearness  and 
purity  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  daring  boldness 
of  the  latter.  "Gulnara"  will  probably  cross  neither 
the  seas  nor  the  Alps ;  but  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  name  of  Libani  may  do  so  at  some  future  day. 
We  remember  that  Traviata  was  hissed  at  its  first 
representation,  and  Sonnambula  for  the  first  six 
nights  ;  and  yet  Verdi  and  Bellini  have  won  much 
fame. 

The  Pagliano  was  quite  full  and  the  audience  was 
unusually  attentive  and  quiet.  The  "claqueurs" 
and  friends  of  the  composer  managed  to  create  some 
applause  during  the  first  three  acts  ;  but  a  dead  silence 
at  the  end  of  the  opera  told  plainly  that  it  had  been 
weighed  in  the   balance   and   found   wanting.     The 


probability  is  that  Rig.  Libani  will  pocket   his  disap- 
pointment and  a  loss  of  6,500  francs. 

The  failure  of  this  individual  is  however  of  little 
importance  except  in  its  generic  signification.  The 
system  of  producing  new  operas  only  nt  the  expense 
of  the  composer  is  evidently  disastrous  to  the  devel- 
opment of  genius,  No  voung  man  dares  to  attempt 
an  opera  unless  he  has  five  or  ten  thousand  francs  to 
spare;  whereas  a  competent  jury  might  be  formed  to 
decide  knowingly  whether  a  work  had  real  merit  and 
was  worthy  of  representation  or  not.  In  which  case 
every  aspirant,  t  >  musical  fame  might  do  his  best  and 
in  case  of  failure  his  time  only  would  be  lost. 

Sixei.a. 

JHutgljf  s  lonrnnl  of  Ulusir. 
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Beethoven. 

Gnd  consecrates  his  high-priests  with  an  oil 

Of  unction,  potent  far  beyond  our  dreams, 

And  leads  them  where  his  awful  glory  beams, 

Through  rugged  pathways  of  divinest  toil; 

For  peace  comes  perfectest  thro'  life's  turmoil  ; 

And  crowned  souls,  like  crowned  heads,  must  bear 

Of  anguish,  more  than  joy,  a  royal  share, 

(Ay,  though  with  compressed  lips  and  heart  recoil  ') 

For  the  great  joy  evolved  therefrom  to  Man. 

And  so  we  mourn  not  o'er  thp  drear  estate 

Which  shadowed  thee,  Beethoven,  with  its  ban, — 

A  price  how  small  for  privilege  how  great  ! — 

When  thy  locked  sense  groped  upward  and  found  there 

The  shining  ladder  reaching  through  the  air. 


To  the  Statue  of  Beethoven  in  the  Music 
Hall. 

With  downcast  brow,  as  wrapt  in  musings  grind, 
Thou  standest  ever,  through  the  lonely  night, 
Or  when  the  hall,  through  all  its  listening  height, 
Echoes  thy  music  from  some  master  hand. 

0  wondrous  heaven-taught  spirit,  who  hast  planned 
These  magic-woven  harmonies  aright 
To  hold  us  spell-bound  in  a  strange  delight, 
Whilo  each  emotion  starts  at  thy  command, 

Cannot  the  subtle  language  of  thine  art 

Waft  us  some  message  from  the  silent  shore 
Thrilling  the  depths  of  every  world-worn  heart  ? 
A  childish  longing  !     Thou  hast  told  before 

What  we,  at  best,  interpret  but  in  part  : 
We  could  not  understand  thee  telling  more. 
— Harvard  Advocate,  Dec.  9. 


The  Centennial  Celebration. 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  in  the  Electoral 
city  of  Bonn  npon  the  Khine,  of  hnmhle  parentage, 
was  horn  the  Great  Musician,  whose  harmonies  are 
ringing  through  the  world  as  the  most  fitting  medium 
men  can  find  fur  the  expression  of  the  universal  heart- 
felt honor  to  his  memory.  For  what  can  we  say  of  him, 
which  his  own  music,  through  a  thousand  tongues, 
in  forms  as  manifold  and  fresh  and  individual  as  the 
creations  of  a  Shakespeare,  do  not  say  for  us  with  an 
eloquence  and  power  surpassing  human  speech  ? 
Who  shall  express  him  truly,  if  it  he  not  himself  ? 
Who  declare  li is  meaning,  if  we  do  not  teel  it  in  his 
Symphonies  ? 

In  the  Elector's  service,  like  his  fathers,  he  grew 
up  there  in  Bonn,  while  the  fierce  Revolution  was 
growing  and  ripening  into  the  whirlwind  that  swept 
away  the  Electorate  and  changed  so  much  of  the 
old  order  of  things.  His  genius,  too,  his  music  was 
full  of  the  new  life,  the  spirit  of  the  New  Era.  Ideals 
of  a  better  future,  of  Liberty  and  Brotherhood,  of 
Love  and  Truth  and  Beauty,  of  Unity  and  perfect 
Order,  fired  his  soul  and  throb  forever  in  those  "strug- 
gling chords"  which  he  "tore"  out  of  life's  hard  ex- 
perience, and  resolved  them  all  into  sublime  assur- 
ance of  eternal  Joy  and  Peace.  Happy  and  great 
must  be  the  Fatherland,  which  counts  among  its  sons 
a  Beethoven,  alter  a  Bach,  a  Handel,  a  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart and  po  many  great  ones!  United  Germany, 
peaceful  and  strong,  intelligent  and  just,  foremost  in 


high  ideals  and  good  works,  shall  he  hut  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  song  of  all  her  great  tone-prophets.  How 
could  a  people  whose  civilization  has  been  all  impreg- 
nate with  such  deep,  earnest  music,  fail  at  last  to 
triumph  over  the  more  shallow,  baneful  civilization 
whose  chief  ideal  was  "In  gloire"  and  evermore  ag- 
gressive'' If  the  mush*  of  a  prople  he  the  expres- 
sion, as  we  certainly  believe,  of  the  inmost  deepest 
moral  quality  and  instinct  of  that  peopl?,  then  the 
ascendency  of  Germany  in  European  politics  as  well 
as  culture  has  been  for  two  centuries  most  signally 
foreshadowed. 

But  such  an  influence  does  not  stop  with  national 
boundaries  ;  it  includes  the  world.  Here  in  the  New 
World,  babes  as  we  were  in  Art,  the  music  of  the 
modern  master  was  particularly  s3-mpathetic  to  the 
ideals,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  young,  free  republic. 
Beethoven's  mu^ic  speaks  to  our  people  with  more 
quickening  power  than  any  other.  Here  in  New 
England,  in  Boston,  nursery  of  generous  ideas  and 
larger  culture,  Beethoven  is  as  much  a  household 
name  as  Shakespeare.  With  the  hearing  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  some  thirtv  vears  ago,  our  musical  cul- 
ture and  enthusiasm,  in  any  live  and  earnest  sense, 
may  be  said  to  have  begun.  We  knew  him  before 
we  knew  Haydn  or  Mozart.  We  began  with  the 
greatest ;  he  led  in  the  rest ;  all  the  nine  Symphonies 
have  become  familiar  to  all  musically  appreciative 
persons,  and  are  prized  among  the  very  choicest  treas- 
ures of  our  life.  What  city  has  a  calling  to  take 
part,  in  the  best  way  it  can,  though  it  be  humble,  in 
the  universal  celebration,  if  not  Boston  ? 

But  to  our  ta^k,  which,  for  the  present,  is  to  give 
our  portion  of  the  Commemorative  programme,  be- 
ginning at  home. 


Beethoven  in  Boston. 

The  programme  of  the  week  cannot  be  fairly  stated  without 
a  glance  at  the  whole  season.  The  initiative  fin  honoring  the 
great  Symphonist,  was  naturally  t  iken  by  thp  Symphony  Con- 
certs, of  which  the  whole  series  of  ten  ha?  been  made  to  pivot 
upon  the  idea  of  Beethoven.  Not  only  the  concert  of  this 
week  {the  fourth),  but  the  opening  concert,  Nov.  3,  and  the 
closing  one  of  next  March  (23d)  have  Beethoven  programmes. 
Moreover  the  Symphonies  of  the  second  and  third  concerts 
have  represented  his  great  predecessors,  Haydn  asd  Mozart, 
the  series  to  be  continued  after  the  birthday  by  his  followers  : 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Gade.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  four  ''Leonora"  Overtures  is  another  significant  al« 
lusion.  Altogether  the  ten  concerts  give  us  of  Beethoven' 
Symphonies  :  the  three  greatest,  Nos.  5,  7  and  9,  the  whole 
season  ending  with  the  exquisite,  sunshiny  No.  8  ;  of  his 
Overtures,  all  the  great  ones  ;  the  two  fine-t  piano  Concertos 
[In  G  and  E  9a  )  ;  the  Choral  Fantasia,  and  divers  smaller  se- 
lections.— So  much  for  Boston's  own  part.  Theodore  Thomas 
also  caught  the  spirit,  while  his  admirable  Orchestra  were 
here,  and  gave  two  noble  Beethoven  concerts  in  October,  add- 
ing to  the  list  of  Symphonies  the  "Eroica'1  and  the  '•Pasto- 
ral," with  much  moreof  Beethoven. 

And  now  for  tha  programme  of  his  Birthday  Week. 

1.  Tuesday  Afternoon,  Dec  13.  The  Commemoration  be- 
gan with  the  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  fourth  Symphony  Con- 
cert. 

2.  Thursday  Afternoon.  The  Concert,  the  noblest  of  the 
season.  Programme  :  Third  and  greatest  ''Leonore"  Over- 
ture ;  Soprano  Scena  from  "Fiielio,"  by  Mmp  Johannsen  ; 
Seventh  Symphony —Part  II.  Andante  and  Adagio  from  the 
"Prometheus"  Ballet  ;  Choral  Fantasia  (Pianist,  E  Perabo; 
select  chorus  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

3.  Friday  Evening,  at  Bumstead  Hall  flower  Music 
Hall),  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers,  busts,  portrait,  fee, 
a  Chamber  Concert  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The 
programme  offered  as  a  specimen  of  his  earlier  compositions 
the  Septet  in  its  original  form  ;  of  the  middle  period,  the 
great  B  flat  Trio,  B.  J,  Lang  pianist  ;  and  the  last  of  his 
string  Quartets  ;  besides  which  Mrs.  Weston  was  to  sing  the 
Song  of'The  Quail"  and  "Kennst  du  das  Land  ?" 

4.  This  Evening,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  his  great  and 
only  Opera,  "Fidelio,"  by  the  combined  Richings  and  Parepa 
English  troupe.  This  everybody  should  attend.  Report 
speaks  very  highly  of  their  performance  of  it  in  New  naven  ; 
and  the  Company  has  given  good  proof  of  its  resources 
throughout  the  week  in  other  operas  Fidelio,  Mrs.  Rica- 
ings-Bernard,  Marcdltna,  Rose  Herses,  Fiorestan,  Mr.  Cas- 
tle, Rocro,  Mr.  Drayton,  an  increased  chorus,  good  orches- 
tra, &c. 

5.  Monday,  at  2  1-2  P.M..  the  Festival  will  be  brought  to 
a  grand  conclusion  by  a  coucert  given  jointly   by  the   Handel 
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and  Haydn  Society    and   Harvard   Musical    Association  |  pro 
gramme 

Overt  ii re  to  " Enmont, 

Quartet  [Cnnon]  from  "Kidelio  » 

Mrs    II    M.  Smith,  Mrs    C.  K    V> \rtnv,  Mr    WiscH  and 
Mr    RunoLpnsai*. 
Andante  and  *dar*ofrom  the  l,Promethoti<"  Ballet. 
II  ,11-iuj.ii  Chorus  from  the  "Mount  of  Olives  " 
Ninth  [I'h'T.ii]  Ss  mjihniiy 

Numerous  smaller  concerts  were  contemplated,  and  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  for  tin-  Want  of  a  convenient  hall  But 
enough  is  as  good  an  a  feast. 


New  York,  The  Beethoven  programme  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  for  this  evening  promises  the 
Seventh  Symphony ;  the  "Ejrmont"  mu  i<\  with 
Frau  Lit'htmny  Tor  singer,  and  Mi*.  Vnndcnhoff  as 
reader;  and  the  E  flat  Cor.certo,  played  by  Marie 
Krehs 

The  Liederkranz  give  the  Fifth  Symphony;  the  two 
Finales  from  Fideh'o,  as  well  us  the  Quartet  from  the 
first  HCt  ;  the  hymn  :  "Die  Himmel  riihmen  flea 
Ewijren  Ehre ;"  and  the  Sonata  Appasaionata,  by 
Miss  Kn-hs 

The  Beethoven  Mannerehor,  on  the  IGth,  in  th<> 
Academy  of  Music,  were  to  perform  Fidelio,  with  the 
solo  artists  of  the  German  <  >pe.ra  :  Mmc.  Lief hm at, 
and  Messrs,  Hnhclmann,  Vicrling  and  Franosch. 
And  on  tlit>  l  7th,  in  their  new  hall,  a  chorus  from  the 
".Mount  of  Olives,"  a  Quartet  for  piano  and  strings, 
and  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  by  Messrs.  Mills  and  Fr. 
Mollenhaucr. 

Philadelphia.    Mr.  Wolfsohn'ssecond  Mntine*e, 

Dec,  9,  was  styled  "The  Beethoven  Memorial,"   and 

presented  tin*  following  works  of  the  great  master  : 

Sonata,  )>  minor,  Op   31 

Carl   Wolfeohn 
Romanza,  !•'  major,  Violin. 

Mi.  Willinm  Stoll,  J: 
Sonata  AppRSsionata,  Op'  57 
"Adelaide.*, 

Mr    EgertOt]  Dillingham 

Sonata,  C  minor,  Op    111 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Jams  gave  his   Beethoven   soiree 

on  the  I Oth,  with  this  programme  : 

Sonata,  Piano  and  'Cello,  Op  5,  No   1 Beethoven. 

F  mnjor      Adagio     Allegro. 
Mewra    Jama  and  Elennig 

Sonata,  Piano,  Op   2   Nn   2     V  major Beethoven 

Three  movements. 
Chas    II    .Iitvh 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violin.  Op.  47 Beethoven 

Andante  con  varinzloni 

Mesars    .Turvls  Find  tCoptn 

S.mata,  Piano,  Op   106,  H  flat  msjor  ..Beethoven 

Allepro  Clnw    !I    Jarvia 

Concerto    Violin,  Op   Gl,  D  tnnjor Beethoven. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,       [Cadenzn  by  Joachim,  j 
WYnze  1    Kt'pln 

Grand  Tri«>,  Op   97,  B  flat Beethoven. 

Messrs  Jarvis,  Kopta  and  Ileonig. 

"The  Beethoven  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  an  ama 
teur  association  of  which  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  is  the 
founder  and  director,  devote  tlic  first  of  their  two  run 
eerts  ( semi-private),  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
master.     The  Bulletin  says: 

Th**  rehearsals  for  the  concert  of  December  17th  are  going  on 
bo  satisfactorily  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
grand  artistic  success  The  Society  consists  of  about  eighty 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  in  such  a  number 
po  many  beautiful  voices.  They  have  mastered  tin-  "Hallelu- 
jah Chorus"  from  the  Mount  oj  01  ves,  the  lovely  quartet 
from  F 'idt  I io  [as  a  chorus],  one  of  the  Devotional  Songs— ''The 
Heavens-  are  Telling"— and  the  Choral  Fantaisie.  In  addition, 
the  splendid  trio  for  soprano,  tenor  and  bass,  "Tremate, 
empii,  tremate,"  a  work  of  rare  difficulty,  ivilljbe  sung  by  three 
of  the  members,  nod  perhaps  the  grand  dramatic  so'o  for  so- 
prano, "Ah  Perfido,"  will  also  be  given.  The  orchestra  will 
play  the  overture  to  Egmont,  and  the  Aud-inte  and  last 
movement  of  the  ^  minor  symphony. 

The  West  Philaderphia  Choral  Society  had  their 
Beethoven  Concert  on  the  8th,  in  Concert  Hall. 

The  especial  attraction  thereofwns  the  mass  in  C  .  a  noble 
work,  and  full  of  inspiration  Unto  be  regretted  that  do 
other  place  could  he  had  tor  it-,  production,  for  much  of  the 
effect  of  tin- very  creditable  performance  of  the  Society  was 
tost  by  reason  of  the  verj  indifferent  acoustic  properties  of  the 
hall.  Very  careful  rehearsal  had  evidently  preceded  the  pro- 
duction ol  tin-  work,  and  we  take  occasion,  ngain,  to  compli 
merit  Mr.  Pierson  Id  this  regard,  and  to  congratulate  the  So- 
ciety upon  the  possession  of  so  competent  a  conductor.  The 
boIos  in  the  mass,  isis  right  to  say,  might  have  been,  with 
oae  exception,  perhaps,  entrusted  to  more  competent  peis  us. 


The  poprwno  waa  by  no  means  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  hi 'i n- ,  and  the  tenor,  w«  believe,  «  m  do  infiuiteh  better 
A  small  but  well-constructed  orchestra,  under   the   direction 

or  Mr.  Dietrich,  performed  the  "Eg nt  Overture,"    and    the 

glorious  overture  to  " l-eonon/'  No.  3.  It  also  gave  the  ac- 
companiments to  the  Mass,  and  to  the  final  chorus  [Hallelu- 
j  ih]  from  the -Mount  of  Olives."  with  which  the  concert 
concluded,  and  which  was  also  well  sung  by  the  Society, 
though  it  would  have  been  vastly  more  effective  if  taken  less 
rapidly.  —Ibid. 

The  ppcond  of  Miss  .1  ickson's  concerts,  known  as  the  Parlor 
Concerts,  which  will  be  given  Monday  evening,  Dec  I9th,  will 
be  devoted  exclu"ivelj  to  the  works  of  Reethoven  The  In- 
strumental work*  consist  ol  the  favorite  "Ghost  Trio,'1  played 
by  request  ;  the  celebrated ''Triple  Concerto"  for  piano,  vio" 
Itn  and  'cello  ;  and  the  (jre-it  string  quurtet  Op  74,  known 
as  the  "Ilirp  Quartet  "  The  programme  will  lie  further  en- 
riched by  M  Kmi I  Oastet,  the  eminent  vocalist,  singing  three 
of  Beethoven's  songs  With  the  exception  of  the  Trio,  nil 
these  works  are  new  to  a  Philadelphia  public. 

Milwaukee.  The  Musical  Society  had  two  eve- 
nings of  celebration  :  Dee  G,  at  St.  John's  Cathedral, 
and  Dec.  9,  nt  Music  Hall  On  tl  e  former  occasion 
the  Marcia  funchn  from  the  Heroic  Symphony,  and  the 
entire  M  iss  in  C  were  performed,  under  the  dirta  tion 
oi  Mr.  It.  Schmelz,  with  accompaniment  of  orchestra 
and  organ.  On  Friday  evening  a  concert,  with  an 
orchestra  of  fifty,  and  tli is  programme  ; 

)  »voi  tnri!  to  ■ '  !■'  (mo   t 

Seventh  Si  niphony,  A  m»j   r 

Mignon,  Song  for  Soprano  VV<  irds  b)  G   ■ 

iette  \u  tin 
Fifth  Concerto  for  Pianofortp,  K  fl  it  i 

Kir--  mo  vein-  nt  by  Mr.  i  li  ••    W    D  >  Ige. 
Feroml   ind   Phir  i  tn<  •■•  m<  nti  h\   Mr    Otto  Von   G  impert 
]hi.  tto  t  ir  Soprano  m  i   pel  oi     Leonore     Flo res  tan       rom 
"Fidelio,"    Second  Act    N"o    15 

Mi  -  -''ii-  tt«  \i:  tin  an  I  Mr    Wm    U    Jacobs 

i-  .......   . .     ,..  j  :  f,.- 


Thei le  la  "Flute  En  ihantG-,'1    varie'  par.  . . . 

Alleluia,  Grand  CI  our  du  "M<  nt  de-    Oliviers" 
God  Save  the  Que.eu,  avec  les  variations  propres  de 


i;  m  ii..- ' .  in  <<   ...  - 

Mi    K  i  il  Weinberg 
Overture,  "  !-•■  ni  re,     v-      - 


foi  Violin. 


Tliis',  for  the  present,  exhausts-  our  available  mate- 
rial. Doubtless  we  shall  hear  of  many  more  such 
eel*  orations  in  the  music  loving  cities  of  the  wide  land. 
<  H  course,  the  story,  wore  it  till  told,  won  hi  fall  far 
short  of  what  is  done  in  Europe,  though  it  speaks 
well  for  our  young  nation. 

i  >f  the  principal  Beethoven  Commemorations 
abroad  we  have  already  given  the  leading  features  of 
the  various  plans,  many  of  which  were  carried  out 
weeks  and  montl  s  in  advance  of  the  actual  Birthday. 
Many  more,  in  Germany,  arc  necessarily  postponed 
by  the  war  Hut  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
greatest  of  them,  in  the  city  where  Beethoven  spent 
the   larger  part    of  his   life   and   wrote   Ins  greatest 

works  ;   for  we  read  : 

A  lutier  from  Dr  Sonnleithner,  the  only  living  friend  of 
Beethoven,  to  a  London  journal,  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Beethoven  centennial  in  Vienna.  The 
festival  i-  to  last  four  day «.  On  the  16th  ol  December  "Fide- 
lio will  be  sung,  with  the  flnent  artii-t"  procurable,  not  only 
in  the  leading  roles,  but  even  in  the  hii  ill  parts  and  the  cho- 
rus *  concert  on  the  17th  will  include  the  grand  overture 
in  i',  with  'he  fugue,  the  concerto  in  K,  plave  1  by  Mme  Schu- 
mann nil  the  Choral  Symphony  On  'lie  18th  [Sundaj  .  the 
Mi--  hi  1)  will  be  sunz.  On  the  l'.i-i,  there  will  be  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  and  a  representation  of  ''Kgmont 

London,  however,  doe;  the  most,  giving  in  succes- 
sive Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  until  Christmas,  all  the 
mho  Symphonies,  all  the  Piano  Concerts,    &c  , 

les  divers  whole  scries  of  Chamber  Concerts. 
Must  remarkable,  as  also  showing  the  unbounded 
English  appetite  tor  quantity,  is  the  programme  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concert  one  day  in  July,  which 
contained  the  entire  Choral  Symphony,  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  the  Symphony  in  C,  No,  1.  the  Dervishes' 
Chorus,  the  Terzetto:  "Tremate,  empit" and  the 
Si  ena  ;  Ah  !  perfido"  ! 

Cos<  ert  Review.     Crowded  out.     \e.\t  time. 


Chicago.      The    Germania   Miinncrchor  do   the 
honors  here,  giving  tv,  i  concerts  under  the   dire 
of  Mr   Balatka: 

IG 

Jubilee  Overture  ...         CM    von  Weber 

Oration  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Beethoven. 
Rev    Itoberl  Laird  i 

:  ■    ■  taut  ita .   II      I:  i 

'  ■•■in  .  written  bv  Dr    C    II    i  ■ 

All-grftfo  an  1  Schcn  •,  K  glitb  Symp  it  a\  Bi  utl  oven 

(J   an  1  An.  MoKirt 

Ti  lumi                                      tie  i  Ireeks  after  the  B  iti  le 
of  Salauiis  Geru?heim 

17. 

Overture    r^eonore  No   2  in  C     Beethoven. 

'    Ui  IVrfido,"  Granil  An  i.. ........... ,  '* 

n»e  II     i-ens  .-■■■  :  c  ling  '  'I..  In 

"  Idel  kide  !■■  .  '!.    Veil 

K  rln       ...  

N i u th  Sy mphonj  ...  

New  II  wi.v  The  city  ol  the  Elms]  1  off  last 
week,  with  a  tour  days  Festival,  with  excellent  inten- 
tion and  devoted  labor,  haviug  organized  a  '  I '  etho- 
ven  Fi  tival  Association"  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
a  programme  good  and  fit  (so  far  as  we  have  see; 
in  all  except  the  opening  and  closing  items  (;tn  Kn« 
li-.ii  Opera  and  the  "Battle  Symfftony").  We  are 
sorn  to  read,  therefore,  in  the  Independent,  that  the 
i   is  of  the  perfoi  tn  mi  c  are  not  flattering. 

•  The  Itichings  Opera  '  ompan)  gave  a  performance  of  'Fide' 
li...'  to  which  thej  were  not  fully  equal  Ttie  Mass  in  G  trim 
mhi^',  Mi-s  Krebs  played  the  I.  tiat    concarto   and    the   ponata 

i- 1 1  ii-.ier.  ri?ttiqne,  and  there  were  various  other  -  -V<  i -.  l>oth 

m  i  ii  strumentat,  making,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent 
■.  -  ol  programmes  L'tifort-unately.  the  directors  wrere 
lash  enough  to  attempt  (lie  Choral  Symphony;  and  they 
tailed  m  it  A  Bucces^ful  Interpretation  of  that  extruordi' 
nerj  work  is  u  rare  and  brilliant  uchievement,  which  would 
cover  an  j  um-dcal  souie'j  with  glory.  We  do  not  believe  it  id 
possible  nny  where  in  \merica  outride  of  Boston.  The  public 
in  New  Haven  manifested  h  r  ,i  Uneni  i  interest  in  the  festi- 
val, and  the  pecuuiary  resulta  w«re  disheartening. 

Mon  i  real.  We  have  the  programme  of  a  perfor- 
mance on  the  15th,  given  in  tltc  Salle  St.  Patrice, 
with  a  choir  ol  '■>  voi<  e^  and  an  orchestra  of  thirty, 
under  the  direction  i  f  M  r.  Bi  tucher 

Overture, ''Promethee'' Beethoven. 

Sleepers  Wake  !  Choral  de  "St    Paul  '  Mendelsohn. 

I,  \bseuce  — Melodie Beethoven 

l.e  '['rem.  lo  [de  I »- i '•■■  not '    Caprice  -or  un  Thi  mede     ' 

l.ii  1 1  rh  io  pi  Liiga.  Unniauee  d«  "Itinaldo  I  i.i    i  lei. 

Cum  Suucto  Spirit u,  Fugue  de  la  "Messe  solenuetle" 

Rossini 

Ouverture:  "Les  Raines  D'Athenes1' Beethoven. 

Ivyrie,  de  laMesscen  Ut    '• 

Andante  et  Allegro,    Sonate  Pathetiqut " 

Adelaide,  Uomance  [transpoaee] ..        , ... 


The  Business  of  Criticism. 


I  From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

A   newspaper  editor   i-  forced    to 


lonfront  a 
great  many  nuisances  in  the  course  of  hi.s  daily 
labor,  but  none  that  are  quite  so  hard  to  bear  as 
:  g  obtuse  though  sometimes  well-meaning  people 
who  (jannol  see  the  difference  between    criticism 

Ivertisinp  The  journalist's  ri^b(  to  a  free 
expression  of  his  ns  on  political  and  eco- 

nomical questions  is  readily  admitted ;   it  ought  to 

;  illy  well  tinderstoi  d  that  his  criticisms  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  liberal  arts  are  de- 
liberate and  honest  jud^monts,  and  an  interested 
person  who  attempts  to  influence  them  commits 
pre  sely  the  same  ofTense  as  the  politician  who  of- 
t  :i  s  ,ii,  uditoi  bi  ibes  to  desert  ii.'1  principles  of 
his  party.  In  every  well  conducted  newspaper 
the  four  critical  departments,  literature,  art, 
musii  ,  an  1  the  dram  l,  are  committed  to  the   rare 

ntlemen  who  have  qualified  themselves,  bv 
■  ■'-._'  stu  i\  an  i  experien  :e,  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  in  those  particular  bi  anches,  to  tell 
whethi  i  .i  pi  rformance  is  p^ood  or  bad  and  (/:////  it- 
is  cither  the  one  or  the  olln  r,  to  encourage  m  r  1 1 
by  discriminating!  praise,  and  -  hc<  k  follv,  Imni- 
buj;,  and  vice  with  judicious  censure.  The  pub- 
lie  are  supposed  to  await  their  verdict  with  ron- 
li  h'ii  e  ''lit  it  will  be  the  frank  and  deliberate 
opinion  ut'  men  wh  i  possess  some  special  qualifi- 
cations for  pronouncing  a  verdict.  At  any  r  ite 
the  journalist  makes  a  tacit  promise  to  his  read  rs 
that  In-  criticisms  shall  possess  ihis  character,  and 
when  he  allows  them  to  be  anything  else,  he  is 
guilty  of  t  tlse  pretenses. 

rhese  principles  are  so  pi  tin  that  it  is  a  won- 
der how  anj  body  '';m  misunderstand  them  ;  j  ct 
nothing  is  more  common. than  for  persons  other- 
wise sensible  and  upright  to  enter  a  newspancr 
office  with  requests  which  are  dishonorable  to 
those  who  make  them  and  insulting  to  those  to 
whem  they  are  made.  Sometimes  the  agents  of 
this  petty  fraud  are  vulger  fellows  who  have  not 
the  art  to  conceal  their  dishonesty,  and  then  it  is 
<m-\  to  turn  thorn  out  of  doors,— as  we  have  often 
done  to  our  great  satisfaction.  Sti  h,  for  exam- 
ple, was  the  manager  who  not  long  ago  offered 
certain  critics  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  "to  be 
applied  to  charitable  or  oth  r  purposes,"  it'  they 
would  support  an  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage— and  in  which  we  are  happ}  to 
si\   tii.it  he  signallv  failed.      Such  arc   the    direc- 
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tors  of  llio  so-called  "Conservatory  Concerts," 
who  inclose  with  the  press  tickets  a  ten  dollar 
bill.  These  people  are  not  the  editor's  worst  an- 
noyances, beeaufC  he  can  kick  them  without  any 
compunction.  But  sometimes  the  insults  come 
from  r<  putable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  really  un- 
conscious of  their  offense,  and  such  as  these  it  is 
harder  to  deal  with.  The  young  lady  who  brings 
her  volume  of  silly  verses  for  review,  and  insists 
upon  having  "a  nice  kind  of  notice,"  because  she 
is  poor,  or  because  she  is  ambitious,  believes  that 
tin'  business  of  a  critic  is  "to  help  people  along." 
Dear  Miss  !  cannot  you  understand  that  you  are 
on  trial,  and  the  critic  is  your  judge,  and  the 
public  your  jury  V  What  has  the  editor  to  do 
with  your  personal  history  ?  He  must  not  look 
b  'vond  your  book,  and,  if  he  does,  unless  lie  is  a 
very  Rhadamantlms,  he  cannot  be  an  honest  man. 
The  artist  who  begs  us  to  visit  his  studio  and 
praise  his  latest  picture, — does  he  suppose  that 
we  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  advertise 
him  ?  When  his  work  is  on  public  exhibition  v/e 
shall  go  to  see  it,  but  we  shall  go  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  not  to  please  the  painter;  and 
in  the  meantime  if  he  wants  "a  notice"  he  can 
write  it  himself,  and  have  it  printed  in  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  The  Tribune  for  so  much  a  line. 
The  artists  who  united  a  little  while  ago  in  re- 
commending us  to  employ  a  certain  worthy  and 
accomplished  gentleman  as  art  critic  for  this  pa- 
per, probably  did  not  know  that  they  were  com- 
mitting a  gross  impropriety,  but  almost  everybody 
else  is  conscious  of  it.  The  publishers  who  send 
us  eulogistic  reviews  of  their  books,  and  expect 
us  to  print  them,  probably  forget  that  in  courts  of 
justice  it  is  not  usual  for  the  prisoner's  counsel  to 
write  the  charge  from  th"  bench  ;  and  when  they 
urge,  as  they  often  do,  that  the  tone  of  a  criticism 
ought  to  depend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  advertising,  they  are  perhaps 
unconscious  that  they  are  virtually  offering  f lie 
judge  pecuniary  compensation  for  a  ruling  in  their 
favor.  The  concert-singer  who  comes  here  from 
a  distant  city,  bringing  some  beautiful  encomium* 
from  admiring  friends,  is  sadly  disappointed  if 
The  Tribune  refuses  to  print  them  in  advance  of 
her  appearance.  The  agent  of  an  unknown  per- 
former, who  asked  us  confidentially  the  other  day 
bow  he  could  secure  the  help  of  the  press,  was 
amazed  when  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  se- 
cure it  at  all.  and  grieved  when  we  assured  him 
that  "preliminary  puffs"  could  not  be  obtained  for 
money,  and  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  critic 
to  help  in  drumming  up  an  audience.  Theatrical 
agents  who  vex  the  editorial  patience  with  en- 
treaties for — "just  a  few  lines  to  call  attention 
to  the  advertisement," — and  weary  us  with  offers 
of  free  tickets;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  French 
prima  donna,  who  paves  the  way  for  her  debut 
with  a  noon-day  breakfast  to  the  press',  or  a  petit 
souper,  at  which  criticism  is  to  be  corrupted  in 
advance  with  cajolery  and  champagne, — these 
are  guilty  of  outrages  upon  propriety  and  com- 
mon sense  which  are  not  resented  only  because 
they  have  become  so  common  that  their  enormity 
is  overlooked.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  pris- 
oner on  trial,  who  should  ask  the  judge  to  din- 
ner ? 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  are  critics 
who  tolerate  corrupt  proposals,  and  accept  dis- 
honorable civilities,  just  as  there  are  newspapers 
with  no  principle  except  money-getting  ;  but  such 
critics  are  not  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  journal- 
ism ;  they  make  their  own  reputation,  find  their 
own  level,  gather  their  dirty  dollars,  and  exercise 
no  more  influence  upon  art  than  the  auctioneer 
or  the  bill-paster.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of 
this  class  of  men  at  present ;  our  business  is  rather 
with  the  authors,  actors,  and  artists  of  all  kinds 
who  refuse  to  see  that  the  favor  of  an  honest  critic 
is  neither  to  be  begged  with  soft  words,  nor  bought 
with  a  bottle  of  wine,  nor  conciliated  with  a  costly 
advertisement;  that  newspaper  offices  are  not  as- 
ylums for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  undeserv- 
ing; and  that  no  gentleman  accepts  hospitality 
and  then  sits  down  to  write  a  cold  and  strictly 
just  analysis  of  his  entertainer's  work.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  uncourteous  thing  to  say, — but  public  ex- 
hibitors andperformersof  all  sorts,  and  their  agents 
and  managers,  when  they  visit  an   editor's    office 


generally  come  on  impertinent  errands.  After 
their  books,  their  pictures,  their  acting,  their 
music,  have  been  fully  judged  and  pronounced 
upon,  let  them  be  as  civil  to  the  journalist,  as  they 
please  ;  but  while  waiting  for  the  verdict,  they 
ought  in  delicacy  to  keep  aloof. 


Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary. 

The  Portland  Adun-tiser  gives  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical sketch  el'  Miss  Annie  Louise  C.iry,  the  con- 
trttlto,  who  lets  of  foe  (riven  Ho  tonians  so  much 
pleasure  nt  the  Nilsson  concerts. 

"Miss  Cary  is  a  n\n«rhter of  Maine,  ami  hor  family 
still  live  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Gorhflm,  where 
the  first  indications  of  her  talent  are  still  freshly  re* 
memhered.  Her  ancestors  live*!  in  North  Bridjrewa 
ter,  Mass.,  and  were  noted  for  some  generations  for 
their  musical  attainments.  Her  grandfather  moved 
to  this  State  in  1 S 1 5.  Her  father  was  tired  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  to  which  he  brought  sound  sense, 
goo'l  habits,  winning  manners  and  an  enthusiasm 
which  insured  success.  Her  mother  was  Maria  Stock- 
bridge,  of  Yarmouth,  long  deceased,  hut  warmly  re- 
membered for  her  many  virtues.  In  18+2  Dr.  Cary 
was  living  in  the  town  of  Wayne,  in  Kennebec  conntv, 
where  his  daughter  Annie  Louise,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  was  horn.  He  removed  some  years-Inter  to 
Gotham,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  It  was  a 
musical  family,  and  Annie's  true  ear  and  voice  were 
marked  at  a  very  early  period.  She  could  sing  be- 
fore she  could  talk  plainly,  often  chiming  in  with  the 
older  members  of  the  household  when  singing, 
Tliniiidiearlv  rrcni:ni/.''d  as  a  charming  singer,  she 
had  no  musical  instruction  exeept  what  she  received 
at  home,  until  1859,  when,  having  completed  her  ed 
ucation  at  the  Gorbam  Seminary,  she  went  into  her 
brother's  family  in  Boston.  There  her  rich  contralto 
voice  appears  to  have  attracted  immediate  attention, 
and  early  in  1  SCO  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  the 
quartet  choir  at  Dr.  Stnwe's  church  in  Bedford  street. 
After  two  years  in  Bedford  street,  she  sang  for  an 
equal  time  at  Dr.  Lowell's  church,  and  for  two  years 
more  at  Dr.  Huntington's  During  these  six  years 
Miss  Cary  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  received 
instructiou  from  other  teachers  in  Boston.  More  and 
more  the  possibility  of  her  future  openerl  before  her. 
She  began  to  sing  at  concerts  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  New  England,  and  learned  to  trust  her 
powers.  In  1S66  she  fully  determined  to  visit  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  get  herself  under  the  training  of  the 
best  masters,  and  to  learn  thoroughly  the  French  and 
Italian  languages.  Before  her  departure  she  gave  a 
farewell  concert,  to  her  friends  and  acquaintances  at 
Gorbam.  Her  father,  brothers  and  sisters  assisted  at 
this  most  enjoyable  entertainment,  which  called  out 
an  audience  that  filled  the  Congregational  church  at 
the  village  to  overflowing.  In  August,  1866,  well 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  in 
London,  Paris  and  Milan,  hut  otherwise  depending 
on  her  own  resources,  she  started  for  Europe.  The 
journey  from  Boston,  through  Liverpool,  London 
and  Paris  to  Milan,  was  accomplished  in  eighteen 
days.  From  London  to  Milan  she  was  entirely  un 
accompanied,  and  passed  the  last  forty  hours  without 
fooil  or  rest.  At  Milan  Miss  Cary  met  a  conntrv- 
woman,  Miss  Wbitten,  of  Boston,  since  deceased. 
Together  these  two  ladies  devoted  eighteen  month.? 
in  unintermitting  study  to  the  language  of  the  country 
and  the  art  of  music.  Afterward  they  visited  in  com- 
pany, Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  other  Italian 
cities,  travelling  leisurely,  and  returning  after  their 
vacation  to  Milan  and  music.  In  the  ensuing  winter 
Miss  Cary  was  engaged  with  an  Italian  troupe  to 
sing  in  Copenhagen,  where  she  made  her  dilmt  upon 
the  operatic  stage.  Her  reception  here  was  very  flat- 
tering, and  attracted  by  the  glowing  comments  of  the 
press,  one  of  the  Strakoseh  brothers  presently  sent 
for  her  to  meet  him  in  Stockholm,  where  she  sang  for 
she  remainder  of  the  season.  At  Stockholm  she  was 
presented  to  the  king  of  Sweden  by  the  American 
Minister,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  cour 
tesy  and  attention.  The  next  eighteen  months  were 
spent  by  Miss  Cary  in  Germany,  in  study,  except 
that  during  the  opera  season  she  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen. Her  services  were  also  in  request  from  time 
to  time  at  concerts  in  Hamburg,  Brussels  and  other 
German  cities,  and  she  sang  also  at  Christiana  in 
Norway.  Last  winter  Miss  Cary  was  in  Paris,  still 
studying  her  profession,  and  in  February,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Strakoseh,  she  was  persuaded  to 
appear  in  London.  Her  success  there  was  the  crown- 
ing triumph  cf  her  career  and  led  to  the  engagement 
with  Strakoseh  to  visit  this  country  with  Mademoi- 
selle Nilsson,  Her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
was  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  since  that  time 
she  has  shared  the  honors  of  the  fair  Swede,  whose 
soaring  soprano  Miss  Cary's  rich  contralto  so  admi- 
rably supports. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

0  Sunny  Beam.      (O  sonncn^ehein.)     3.     A   to 
t'  sharp.  It    Schumann, 

A  pimple  sunny  melody  with  Engli-h  and  German 
words. 

'0  sunny  beam,  0  sunny  beam, 
Deep  in  imv  he;irt  now  sink-  rhy  gleam, 
And  with  it  sinks  a  welcome  E!ue*t, 
The  love-dream  in  my  aebii  g  breast." 

No,  No,  No  !     Yes,  Yes,  Yes  !     3.      IV)  to  f. 

McNatlffhton. 

One  of  the  m"=t  rhnrmincr  ballads  of  the  season, 
with  a  beautiful  accompaniment. 

•Thro'  rhedd-ind  meadow  strawng 

Thinkii-g  of  the  old  tim-s, 
There  I  met,  the  lassie  who  went  haying 
With  me  long  ago,  so  long  ago." 

Auld  Robin  Gr;iv.     4.     D  to//. 

The  old  pathetio  Scotch  Ballad,  Rime  by  Mile.  Nil*- 
eon,  illustrated  with  a  lithograph  of  the  fmioua  fing- 
er. 

Tan  turn  Ertro  for  Two  Tenor?  and  Bass      Willi 
Lnhn  and  English  Word-.    6     (i  too  Rossini.  1 

A  fine  classical  piece  where  the  voices  are  of  a  high 
order  of  cultivation. 

Oh  !  Padre.     (Mv  Father).   Trio  for  male  voices 
from  Wm.  Tell.     5.   E  to  g  sharp.         Iii>ssiui. 

Little  Misrliief.     .3,     D  to  f  sharp.  Keller. 

A  little  home  song  in  the  Ftyle  of  a  St  hottisehe. 
"Dancmg  feet  and  l>ns\   fingers, 

Never  s'ill  the  whole  rJHV  thronirh. 
For  the  little  hrnin  from  drennidand, 
Brings  work  enough  to  do."' 

The  Motherless  Boy.     Son^  and  Chorus      3.   E 
minor  to  (]  Kaufman. 

'•With  nei  flier  a  stoekin?  nor  shoe  to  niy  teet. 
Trudging  all  day  in  the  pit  le.*j  street. 
There  s  no  one  will  give  rue  h  nior<-l  of  bread, 
Not  even  a  hovel  to  shelter  my  heml.'' 

Mamnui  lay  me  down  ro  re*r.  2.    F  to  f   TTownrd. 
Written  for,  ?nd  illustrated   with    a    lithograph   of 
MissOorde'ia  Howard. 

"Mamma!  lay  me  down  to  rest, 

T  urn  we»k  and  ivenrv. 
Li'lde  sister  loved  me  be*t, 
Called  UJe  ''Rrorher  dearie." 

France.     Dear  Fmnce  Forever.      Sonp;  and  Cho- 
rus.     3.     A  to  e  Turner 

A  National  Snnrr  for  tha  New  Republic. 
''Republic  of  Frum-e.  Ari>e  ! 
In  thy  pride  and  gl«rv  ! 
Asunder  br«-»k  the  tie* 
Of  chains  now  fettered  o'er  thee.1" 

Off  like  a  Rocket.       Humorous  Song  nnd  Clio. 
3.     I)  to  d.  Cotmolh/. 

Rock  me  to  sleep.  4.   TJ>  to  e  flat.  Btn&Vct. 

A  beautiful  setting  of  the  popular  verses  by  Flor- 
ence P.-rcy. 

Rollinsr  Home  in  the  morning.     Humorous  Son?;. 

2.     F  to  d.  Egerton. 

Don't  catch  a  Butterfly.     Song  and  Chorus.     2 

B6  to  f.  Smith. 

Instrumental. 
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Thoughts  of  Home.  4.  F.  Op.  88.  Weh.  50 

A  delicate  andante  grazioso  theme  illustrative  of  a 
well  chosen  title. 

Son''  of  the  Fairies.     Polka  mazurka. 


Founded  on  Pemoresfs  popular  ballad 

The  New  Polander  and  Beware  Polka 
lor  Dance.     3.     D. 

Starlight  Galop.     3.     Y.b. 
A  good  melodious  Galop. 

Books. 

Thayer's  Mass  in  E  flat.     No.  1. 
W.  Eityene  Thayer. 
Christmas  Carols,  Old  and  New. 
Hi-tory  of  Music.        F.  L.  Hitter 
Life  of  Beethoven 


3.      C- 

Scdyicick.  30 

A  Par- 

Dames.  30 
Band.  30 


Boards,  2  CO 
Paper,  33 
Cloth,   1.50 


New  Comic  Songster. 


Schindler.      Edited  hv 

Muschel/cs.      ClotV   2  00 


Boards 


CO 


Abbreviations — Degrees  of  diffi  culty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c  , 
a  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  Uaiie  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  tit  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doubie  these  rates. 


Beethoven. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Post,  Dec.  IT  | 

.Tint  one  hundred  years  ago  to-day  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  and  to-day  the  mu- 
sical world  everywhere  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary, [nail  the  cities  of  Germany,  in  London, 
in  the  cities  of  England  and  America,  in  Rome, 
in  Florence,  everywhere  where  Beethoven's 
name  is  known,  his  music  will  be  played,  and  he 
will  be  thought  of  to-day.  There  is  something 
pleasant  in  the  thought  that  this  most  universal 
tribute  ever  offered  to  the  memory  of  a  greal  man 
should  not  only  be  to  one  whose  life  was  so  pure 
and  noble,  whose  dedication  to  his  work  so  com- 
plete, but  that  the  work  itself  should  be  the  pur- 
suit of  art,  and  this  of  so  high  a  type.  The  m  in 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "The  barriers  are 
nol  yi't  erected  which  can  say  to  aspiring  genius 
and  industry,  thus  far  and  no  farther!"  wa 
likely  to  stop  short  in  fulfilling  his  own 
mission.     As  has  already  been  said,  i(  is  nol 


i  not 
ireal 

easy 


for 


to  estimate  Beethoven's" value  to  the  world, 
he  nol  only  wrote  great  works,  bul  he  has  also 
inspired  them,  and  if  we  were  to  take  out  of  mod- 
ern music  all  that  owes  its  existence  to  his  influ- 
ence, we  would  leave  a  fragmentary  mass  that 
would  hardly  hint  at  its  former  glory.  The  rich- 
ness of  orchestral  effects,  the  flexible  manage- 
ment of  modulations,  the  greater  variety  in  har- 
monies, the  vivid  expression  of  the  life  that  never 
lends  itself  to  words,  the  mastery  of  genius  over 
pedantry,  are  among  the  benefits  we  owe  to 
Beethoven,  bul  in  his  own  legacy  to  us  he  has 
given  to  us  as  a  king  might.  His  symphonies, 
Ins  sonatas,  his  songs,  F'uhlio,  the  overtures  and 
masses,  the  chamber  music  of  all  description,  sug- 
gest a  world  of  wealth",  and  the  modern  music 
without  Beethoven  is  something  impost 
realize. 

It  is  easy  for  as.  looking  back  at  the  life  bound- 
ed by  the  two  dates,  December  1 :,  1770,  and 
.March  2G,  1827,  to  see  that  much  of  the  strength 
and  intensity  of  his  music  is  due  to  the  isolation 
and  concentration  of  his  life,  bul  this  was  not 
easy  for  Beethoven  himself  to  realize.  There 
can  lie  no  question  of  his  fortitude  nor  of  hi-  un- 
derstanding how  incomplete  and  hard  was  his 
life.  To  say  that  lie  was  deaf  is  lmt  pointing  to 
the  door  that  stood  closely  barred  between  him 
and  happiness.  He  was  a  musician,  and  lived  in 
silence.  Even  the  shouts  of  pleasure  when  his 
works  were  heard,  were  lmt  dumb  show  to  him. 
and  we  who  will  hear  to-day  his  music  can  well 
afford  to  think  of  the  author,  who  never  heard  it. 
But  this  deafness  shuts  him  out  from  all  the  pli  a 
ures  of  life,  and  there  is  no  history  of  a  more  ten- 
der, more  lonely  heart,  than  Beethoven's.  When 
this  deafness  first  came  upon  him  he  desired  to 
die,  lmt  suicide  is  noi  possible  to  such  natures,  and 
he  says:  -I  could  not  quit  this  world  before  1 
had  produced  all-  -had  done  all  that  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  do!  \\  hen  my  mission  is  accomplish- 
ed, then  thrice  welcome  death !  I  have  been 
guided  through  life  by  Patience,  the  handmaid  of 
Trulh  ;  I  will  go  with  her,  even  to  the  footstool  of 
the  Eternal." 

Life  was  compulsory  on  this  man,  and  so  finally 
the  art  that  saved  him  rewarded  him,  and  when 
Beethoven  died  he  knew  that  he  had  lived  toano- 
Me  purpose.  There  is  little  to  tell  of  his  career 
that  is  suitable  for  brief  newspaper  notice,  but  the 
lesson  of  his  life  ought  to  he  lost  on  no  one.  It 
is  his  misfortune  that  none  of  his  biographers 
have  comprehended  the  breadth  of  his  character, 
and  the  mass  of  insignificant  incidents  they  give 
us  cannot  be  considered  in  any  degree  expressive 
of  his  nature;  but  he  found  his  true  utterance  for 
himself,  and  to  understand  Beethoven  we  have 
only  to  close  our  cars  to  all  who  explain  him.  and 
listen  io  himself  as  he  speaks  in  his  music. 


Weber's  Operas. 

[From  the  London  Orchestra  ) 

Karl  Maria  Von  Weber  has  proved  to  be  the 
popular  composer  in  the  present  pre-winter  cam- 
paign of  the  opera  at  Convent  Garden.  The  dis- 
agreements in  the  domestic  economies  of  0 
his  quarrels  with  the  fair  partner  of  his  fairy  ex- 
istence, and  the  strange  mode  adopted  by  Puck 
lor  the  fulfilment  of  Obcron's  dangerous  vow,  as 
interpreted  by  the  honest  and  simple  mind  of 
Weber,  seem  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  pals 
just  at  this  time,   and    appear    more    in  harmony 

with  tic  t of  the  art-loving  community    than 

the  stream  of  harmonic  development  to  be  heard 
in  Mozart,  the  glitter,  clang,  and  contrasl  of 
Meyerbeer,  the  elegant  and  sparkling  arrange- 
ments of  KosMni,  the  long  sustained  ol 
\  erdi,  the  fanatical  reformations  ol  W  a  oar,  or 
the  academic  disposition  of  Ambroise  Thomas. 
And  yet  what  is  popular  iii  the  "Oberon"  of 
Weber  was  popular  at  its   first   i                 I  ion 

now  some  almost  fifty  years  ago.      The  aria  "Oh 

'lis  a  glorious  sight  to  see"  was  voted  vulgar  and 
rowdj  ;  the  quartet   "Over  the  dark  blue  watet 

a  lo\  civ  and  mosl  delicious  joy  ;  tic-  I  iii  \ 
chorus  that  opens  the  first  act  a  genuine  inspira- 
tion something  hi  i  light  down  or  up  from  the 
real  fairy  land  :  the  great  sea-song  something  be- 
tween icred  astonishment  and  an  unmistakable 
bore;  the  mermaid's  reverie  and  the  temptation 
of  the  ■  i  ren  -.  genuine     !  dights  :  .and  lastly   the 

horn ng  ol    V  O    \  nr    Vraby," 

tic  favoi  ite  of  We  If    the  ci  n 

tion  he  considered  to  be  the  m  isl  ; ._■  inal  through- 
out the  entire  work  with  all  these  movements, 
time    Ice  not  changed  Vi  'of  half  a    cen- 

tury. New  schools  and  new  notions  ol'  the  con- 
nection between  human  affc  itions  aid  musical 
sounds,  new  theories  of  the  laws  of  association 
between  objective  art  and  subjective  mind,  have 
hail  no  effect,  wrought  no  change  with  regard  to 
the  artistic  or  public  opinion  of  the  position  of  the 
"Oberon"  as  a  dramatic  work.  People  like  .and 
love  now  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  liked 
and  loved  in  the  days  of  its  composer;  and  what 
was  noi  understood  or  appreciated  fifty  years 
ago  is  very  much  in  the  same  situation  in  this  our 
present  time.  The  commonly  received  Corn 
composition  —  the  wall/,  march,  romance,  cava- 
tina,  soiiL'.*ria.  grand  scena — such  as  they  are  in 
his  opera  are  tonus  understood  ami  accepted 
now  as  at  first  ;  and  in  Weber's  hands  it  i,  ad 
mitted  these  forms,  in  their  several  positions,  af- 
ford a  higher  enjoyment  and  produce  a  more  ar- 
tistic effect,  by  reason  of  his  own  deep  spirit  ami 
his  keen  vision  into  the  regions  of  fairy  land.  Xo 
doubt  externally  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  lay- 
ing oat  of  these  movements,  more  ways  and  means 
than  had  been  generally  known  for  getting  out 
of  the  themes  every  point  that  was  possible;  but 
the  great  charm  is  their  freedom  from  all  borrow- 
ing or  copying,  or  working  up  a  stereotyped  rou- 
tine, or  relying  on  old  traditions,  or  any  pedantic 
attempt  at  purifying  anomalies  supposed  or  other- 
wise, ll  is  Weber  -man  and  artist  —  revealing 
life  in  fairy  land,  knightly  and  courtly  life,  orien- 
tal life — now  suffering,  now  rejoicing — in  his  pe- 
culiar broad  and  graceful  melody,  in  his  own 
strange,  weird,  and  fitful  melancholy.  The  move- 
ments that  are  liked  are  felt  to  be  not  mere  music- 
making,  but  clear  visions  into  the  world  the  com- 
poser was  dealing  with  ;  and  the  movements  not 
popular  may  be  classed  as  so  many  struggles  of 
tin-  composer  to  gain  a  grasp  over  the  world  of 
harmonic  sounds  into  a  definite  expression  of  that 
which  perhaps  after  all  is  really  beyond  definite 
expression.  The  instant  a  composer  shows  him- 
self to  be  getting  rather  wild,  fitful,  fussy,  or  in- 
furiated, ii  is  plain  that  personal  unrest,  phj  siolog- 
ical  disquiet,  have  got  the  upper  hand. and  he  is  no 


longer  under  tic  control  of  the  pure  spirit  of'art. 
There  is   no    lack    of  fancy    or    freedom     in    the 
"Oberon  ;"  its    spirit    is  ever     rich     and    full     of 
charm  :  but    it  has    not  tin-    even    llow   of   the 
"Freischiitz,"  the  ready  and  effectivepower  over 
the  dramatic  situation,  the    right,    and    therefore 
the  popular  expression    of  the    scene.      Of   the 
"Freischiitz"  Beethoven  said:  "There   are  things 
here  just  as  I  should  have   done   them:"   and    the 
remarks  of  old    Michael    Haydn,    a   stiff,   stern, 
a  ire  veteran  of  a  critic,  an'  as  true  and    point- 
ed now  as  «  hen  hi'  delivered  them.     "The  'Frei- 
sohiitz'  demonstrates  i  normous  power,  used  with 
the  most  legitimate   effect.     It    is    brimful    ol'  a 
rare  delicacy  and  high    spirit  :   and    its    music    is 
marvellously  descriptive  of  the  feelings  and  situ- 
ations of  the  persons  in  the  opera,  and  even  mark- 
ed by  consummate  scholarship."    Every  musician 
felt  the  power  of  the  drinking  song    and   the       n 
in   A  minor  that  follows  this  diabolical  attempt  at 
jollity;   and  when  there    is  added  to  these  the  Im- 
precation or  Litany  which  opens    the  second  act 
n  is  impossible  to  gainsay  tic-  fact    that    a    new 

prophet  had  aii-.  n  up  in  tl piratic  world,  one 

who  had  surpass*  d  his  contemporaries,  if  not  his 
predecessors,  in  the  forcible  and  veritable  por- 
traiture of  scnes  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  rea- 
.  md  infinite!}  beyond  the  reach  or  grasp  of 
minds  ofordinan  calibre  and  endowments. 

II.  re  was  nol  a  question  of  romantic  myth,  na- 
tional legi  nd.  -  ientifi  :  m  i  scenic  arrange- 
ment, leu  i;  wa-  ilc  long  desired  thing  done,  and 
wi  II  done  the  perfection  of  the  German  musical 
drama.  Here  was  the  Gluck  theory  planted  on 
-oil  and  made  national.  Here  was  Ros- 
sini, witli  all  that  wa-  bad  and  objectionable  in 
the  Rossinian  element  exorcized.  The  drama  is 
in  of  human  beings,  whom  everyone  can 
recognize  and  fei  I  lobe  ordinary  mortals,  people 
we  all  have  known  ami  mixed  with,  haunted  by 
an  extraordinary  and  savage  imp  of  Satan  cast- 
ing a  cloud  He!  a  misery  wherever  he  happened 
to  show  himself.  \  gallen  of  lovi  ible  pictures 
darkem  I  bi  infernal  struggles  and  disquiets;  but 

i re  so  than   the    time    and    place    rendered 

natural.  It  wa-  reserved  for  Meyerbeer  and  his 
-  ail...  to  render  the  lege  id,  exaggerated  and  op- 
pressive. But  i  asy  it  is  to  turn  the  romantic 
into  tat.  ...  and  sometimes  difficult  to  prevent  the 
sublime  turning  off  into  the  ridiculous  .  Weber 
gave  up  his  very  being  to  his  subject:  Meyer- 
beer took  his  -nice,  t  to  develope  himself  and  his 
new  grasp  on  the  Weberian  method.  Both  the 
"Freischiitz"  and  the  "Robert,"  are  great  works, 
wonderful  in  their  rrganization  and  display  of 
technical  power;  but  whilst  the  "Freischiitz"  is 
horn  t  truth  and  grand  peetry,  "Robert"  is  the 
dressing  up  of  dramatic  means,  the  application  of 
known  resources,  the  appeal  to  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  the  audience,  the  result  of  the  clever 
craftsman  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the  mechani- 
cal sprcialities  of  the  modern  opera.  If  there 
had  been  no  "Freischiitz"  there  would  have  been 
no  "Robert  ;"  and  if  no  Weber,  then  no  Meyer- 
Leer. 

What  the  "Freischiitz"  did  fir  Meyerbeer,  the 
"Euryanthe"  has  done  for  Richard  Wagner.  It 
may  be  said.  Why  has  Wagner  laken  fir  Ids 
model  an  opera  which  failed  so  unequivocally  as 

ll Euryanthe?"     True  it    is  that    this   opera 

met  with  no  genuine  success,  but  it  may  be  a  good 
opera  notwithstanding.  The  story  is  disagreea- 
ble and  not  well  put  together:  but  far  real,  earn- 
est, downright  truth,  the  ''Euryanthe"  is  unpar- 
alleled: and  why  it  should  remain  unheard  and 
unknown  is  perhaps  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
dread  that  managers  justifiably  entertain  at  at- 
tempting to  reverse  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  rarely  mistaken  public  The  public  were 
wrong  in  Weber's  day  in  condemning   this  work. 
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and  tin'  public  are  wrong  now  in  permitting 
it  to  lie  on  the  shelf  and  in  obscurity.  There  are 
many  movements  in  the  "Euryanthe"  quite  equal 
in  fire  and  originality  to  the  overture  ;  and  of  the 

overture  we  n 1  not  write  a  line.     All  tlie  cav- 

atinas  are,  without  exception,  beautiful  ;  and  each 
of  the  finales  to  the  three  acts  are.  fine;  the  first, 
indeed,  is  now  doing  duty  as  part    of    the    "Obe- 
ron,"   at    Convent    Garden,    although   it   suffers 
much  by  its  transposition.     The   Knight's  chorus 
which  opens  the  opera,  and    the    romance   which 
follows  it,   would   be   difficult   to   match    in    any 
French  or  German  opera  of  these  days  ;  and  none 
but  Weber  could  pen  the  opening  of  the    second 
act,  the  duct  and   aria   that    follow.      When    this 
opera  first  appeared  there  was  a  notion  that  every 
firm  of  composition  should  be  based  on  the  fugue  ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  growth  and  structure  should  fol- 
low that  order  of  tonic  relation   which  had   been 
laid  down  as  the  law  of  this  highest  style  of  logical 
composition.     As  neither   the  musician   nor    the 
amateur  were  able  to  trace  this  rule  in   much  of 
the  "Euryanthe,"  the  whole  of  the  opera  was  set 
down  as  the  work   of  an    enthusiast   determined 
upon  upsetting  the  practices   and   regulations  of 
all  his  predecessors  in  dramatic  composition.   But 
it  is  not  so;  the  "Euryanthe"  is   built   up   as    le- 
gitimately as  the  "Freischiitz"  or   the"Oberon  ;" 
and  its  differences  and  variations  arise  more  from 
the  necessity  of  the  subject,  than  any  whim  or  ca- 
price on  the  part  of  the  composer.  Richard  Wag- 
ner has  enlarged  Weber's  method,   intensified  all 
his  inventions,  doubled  and  trebled  his  orchestra, 
but  he   has  never  surpassed  him  in  the  real   poe- 
try of  the   art.      In    fact  there    is   much    of   the 
"Euryanthe"  which  it  is  utterly  impossible   to  im- 
itate, and  which  is  never  likely   to  be  excelled. 
The  presentation  of  this    opera  would   open    the 
door  to  the  Wagner  dramas.     And  if  their  com- 
poser is  to  come  to  London,  and  do  what  he   has 
been  doing  at  Munich,   his  first  and   best   work 
would     be    to  prevail   on    his  manager   to  bring 
out  the  "Euryanthe."  If  the  "Hamlet"   by  Am- 
broise  Thomas  may  be  said   to   have   succeeded, 
and  the  "Oberon"  continues  to  be  as  popular   as 
it  is  now,  there  is  yet  a  chance  for  Weber's  much 
abused,  and  we  think,  very  ill   used  work.      If 
Gluek  did   great  things,   and   we  know    he   did, 
Weber  has  done  greater;  the  full  justice  will  not 
be  done   him   until   his   three  grand   operas  are 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  public. 


Nilsson. 

[From  Harper's  "Easy  Chair  "] 

And  what  a  vision  they  beheld!  A  young,  bloom- 
ing, fair-haired  woman,  whose  earnest,  honest,  come- 
ly face  looked  frankly  and  with  bright  good  humor  at 
the  audience  ;  who  moved  rapidly  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and  stood  calm  and  erect,  with  one  hand 
resting  quietly  over  the  other  before  her.  Then, 
when  the  prelude  was  ended,  she  sang,  with  a  fulness, 
a  richness,  a  simplicity,  a  power  and  expression, 
which  were  wholly  satisfactory.  The  impression  was 
that  of  the  purest  artist.  The  soul  of  the  singer  was 
rapt  in  the  song,  and.  as  she  bowed  to  the  storm  of 
applause,  it  was  with  the  same  self-possessed  cordial- 
ity as  if  she  were  delighted  that  the  audience  enjoyed 
with  her  and  through  her  the  exquisite  music.  So 
fresh,  so  buoyant,  so  composed,  so  superior,  vet  so 
sympathetic  and  magnificent,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  most  inexpressible  pity  for  the  elder  cavaliers 
in  expansive  waistcoats,  who  looked  at  her  through 
large  lorgnettes,  and  then  said,  "Ah,  you  should  have 
heard  Malibran!" 

The  Easy  CI  air  resolved  not  to  betray  that  kind  of 
senility  at  least,  and,  indeed,  it  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  being  as  young  as  on  that  deeply-in-heart- 
forever-to-be-cherished  dav  long  ago  in  Berlin,  when 
the  little  door  opened  at  the  side  of  the  platform,  and 
the  dii-a  of  to-day  appeared.  The  impression  of  that 
appearance  is  universal.  It  is  not  in  the  least  that  of 
the  portrait  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
windows.  It  is  not  a  half-shy,  dreamy  girl,  with  head 
inclined  ;  it  is  a  young  woman,  in  full  and  conscious 
possession  of  every  power,  who,  richly  and  exquisite- 
ly attired,  moves  to  the  front,  and  with  a  truly 
radiant  and  dazzling  smile — a  smile  not  of  tender 
appeal,  but  of  proud,  conscious  self-assertion  —  con- 
quers the  audience  before  she  begins.  Xo  woman 
ever  stood  upon  a  stage  with  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  her  powers,  nor  with  a  finer  instinct  of  their 
use.  Her  face  light  the  moment  it  strikes  the 
audience.      She   magnetizes    that   audience   with    a 


glance.  She  plavs  with  the  crowd  as  with  a  single 
lover.  Sim  speaks  to  it  with  her  eves,  with  every 
movement  of  her  head  and  hands.  She  is  .first  of  all, 
and  in  no  poor  sense,  coquette.  The  voice,  the  sing- 
ing, arc  hut  parts  of  her  spell. 

*         $         *         *         *         #         *         %         * 

Yes,  Musicus,  the  Easy  Chair  does,  indeed, 
remember  Jenny  Lind,  and  what  an  artist  she  was  ; 
and  (liisi,  and  how  superb  she  was;  and  the  other 
singers,  and  how  pleasant  they  were.  But  it  has 
heard  another  who,  differing  from  the  best,  yet  ranks 

with  them, — a  woman  to  whom  five  talents  have  1 n 

given,  and  who  has  made  them  other  five.  Over  and 
through  all  your  most  learned  and  conclusive 
criticism,  hark  ! 

"0  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  Kiinfc  on  fielil  or  hill  or  river." 

For  what  are  human  voices  and  the  gift  of  singing 
bestowed  > 

"Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  ferever  and  forever. 

No,  no  ;  good  night,  dear  Musieus.  Memory  is 
the  critic  to  night : 

nlow,  bugle  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying  ; 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying." 


Clara  Anastasia  Novello. 

[From  the  London  Choir.] 

Tins  eminent  singer  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Vincent  Novello.  She  was  born  on  the  10ih  of 
June,  ISIS.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  her  parents 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  their  friend.  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  organist  of  the  Catholic  chapel,  York,  in 
order  that  she  might  derive,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  advantages  of  country  air  and  diet  with 
those  of  judicious  preparatory  tuition,  as  well  in 
singing  as  pianoforte  playing.  Miss  Hill, of  York, 
was  the  first  singing-teacher. 

Here,  under  regular  discipline,  Clara  laid  the 
foundation  both  of  her  subsequent  excellence  as 
a  vocalist  and  of  her  fine  health.  There  are  manv  in 
York  who  remember  the  small,  clear,  and  childish 
treble  of  little  Clara  Novello  at  the  Catholic  chapel  in 
that  city. 

In  the  year  1S29  she  returned  home  to  London,  and 
highly  amused  her  parents,  while  she  excited  their 
fond  anticipations  by  her  exhibitions  of  professional 
progress.  Her  showy  pieces  at  this  early  period  were, 
"The  soldier  tired,"  the  variations  upon  the  Irish 
melody,  "Mv  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground."  and  the 
air  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  "Cease  your  funning,"  in 
which  Madame  Catalani  and  Mrs.  Salmon  used  to 
enchant  the  town. 

In  the  same  year  her  father  and  mother,  upon  their 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  widow  and  sister  of  Mozart, 
at  Sals/.burg,  happening  to  take  Paris  in  their  way, 
found  that  a  vacancy  for  a  pupil  in  the  singing- 
school  for  church  music  was  to  be  filled  up  an 
the  course  of  a  few  davs.  Mr.  Novello  instantly 
made  interest  with  M.  Choron,  the  admirable  and  re- 
spected head  master  of  the  establishment,  in  heVnlfof 
his  daughter  Clara,  who  was  fortunately  at  that  time 
on  a  visit  to  Boulogne.  • 

It  was  necessary  that  she  should  undergo  a  trial 
and  examination  previous  to  admission,  whereupon 
her  mother  instantly  left  Paris,  and  in  thiee  days 
produced  her  daughter  for  the  trial.  Sho  sang  one 
or  two  pieces  (the  "Agnus  Dei"  of  Mozart's  Mass 
No.  1,  and  "The  soldier  tired"),  when  the  examina- 
tion was  concluded  in  her  favor  against  nineteen 
competitors.  It  was  in  this  excellent  academy  that 
she  acquired  her  solid  and  firm  sostenuto,  from  sing- 
ing (without  the  instruments)  the  choral  pieces  of 
Palestrina,  Leo,  Handel,  etc.  The  cause  of  her 
quitting  Paris  arose  from  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment being  broken  up,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  in  1830. 

Upon  her  return  to  her  native  country,  she  made 
her  debut  here  in  public  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Mrs. 
Sewcll,  at  Windsor,  where  she  sang  in  the  duet. 
"Forsake  me  not,"  from  Spohr's  Last  Judgment,  and 
the  little  ballad,  "Chagrin  d'amour." 

Shortly  after  this  she  received  an  engagement  for 
the  wholo  series  of  twelve  ancient  concerts ;  and.  in 
the  same  season,  the  compliment  of  being  engaged  by 
the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  where 
she  sang  "Per  Pieta,"  of  Mozart.  In  the  same  year, 
1833,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  a  provincial 
festival  in  Worcester  ;  and  in  183-t  she  formed  one  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  centenary  celebration  of  Handel 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  same  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philharmonic  Society  again  testified  their 
appreciation  of  her  talent,  by  electing  her  an  asso- 
ciate of  their  institution.  She  was  at  that  time  only 
sixteen  years  old. 
After  a  long  course  of  study  in  Italv  and  Germany, 


this  lady  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1S41 ,  at  Milan, 
Bologna,  &c.,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  1843  she  appeared  at  Drury  Lime 
Theatre,  in  a  translation  of  Pacini's  Sappho,  and 
achieved  a  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  poorness  of 
the  music. 

Clara  Novello's  style  is  purely  "  correct  arid 
rational,  "  says  a  musical  critic  of  the  period.  She 
takes  no  unwarrantable  liberties  with  her  author,  and 
what  graces  she  introduces  are  never  redundant  or  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  the  music.  Her  sos- 
tenuto is  remarkable  for  firmness,  equality  and  ex- 
tension. This  valuable  qualification  in  her  singing 
is  attributable  to  her  early  practice  of  the  long  sus- 
pensions that  constantly  occur  in  the  choral  musie  of 
Palestrina,  and  which  formed  part  of  her  almost  day- 
ly  lesson  while  in  Paris. 

fin  the  22d  of  November,  1843,  this  accomplished 
lady  was  married  to  the  Count  Gigliucci,  of  Pernio, 
in  the  Roman  States.  The  Countess  Gigliucci  took 
her  have  of  the  profession  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
Messiah,  but  she  gave,  Nov.  26,  1860,  a  farewell 
concert  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Her  farewell,  it  was 
justly  remarked,  was  in  admirable  harmonv  with  her 
pure  and  spotless  career.  "It  wis  a  manifestation  of 
pure  unadulterated  art  from  beginning  to  end," 
observed  a  leading  musical  journal,  "and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  concert  the  vast  assembly  dispersed 
with  the  most  intimate  conviction  that  music  had  lost 
one  of  its  most  gifted  and  justly  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives," one  who  for  ten  years,  with  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  had  maintained  the  English  school  at  a  lofty 
standard  of  excellence. 


Faust  in   English. 

The  trausln  ion  of  Faust  in  the  original  metres  hy 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  which  is  today  ptihlished  by 
Messrs.  Fields.  Osgood  &  Co..  will  he  a  surprise  to 
lovers  of  Goethe  ;  even  to  those  among  them  who 
know  Mr.  Taylor's  eailier  works  well  It  is  not 
o  llv  a  success,  in  the  common  sense  of  tie  word  — 
not' only  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  sense  of  the  orig- 
inal, in  pleasing  English  verse — hut  it  is  a  transfer  of 
the  sphit  and  the  form  of  that  wonderful  book  into 
our  own  tongue,  to  an  extent  which  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  had  it  not  been  made. 

In  proof  ol  ibis  we  L'ive  the  following  choral  song 
of  Easter  mornins,  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene;  a 
song  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  metrical  glo- 
ries of  the  German  language  and  the  despair  of  trans- 
lators. Mr.  T.n  lor  has  rendered  it  line  for  line,  and 
almost  word  for  word;  vet  preserving  'he  peculiari- 
ties of  the  ver-e  and  much  of  its  melodious  beauty, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  its  double  r  vines  : 

CHORUS    OF    ANGELS. 

Christ  is  arisen  ! 
Joy  to  the  mortal  one, 
"Whom  the  unmerited, 
Clinging,  inherited 
Netds  did  imp.ison. 

CHORUS    OF    WOMEN-. 
With  spices  and  precious 
Balm,  we  arrayed  Hinr  ; 
Faithful  and  gracious. 
We  tenderly  laid  Ilim  ; 
Linen  to  hind  Htm, 
Cleanlily  wound  we  ; 
Ah  1  when  we  would  fiiid  Him 
Christ  no  more  found  we  ! 

[chorus  of  angels. 

Christ  has  ascended  ! 
Bliss  hath  invested  LTim. — 
Woes  that  molested  Him, 
Trials  that  tested  nim, 
Gloriously  ended  ! 

CHORUS    OF    DISCIPLES. 
Has  He,  victoriously, 
Burst  from  the  vaulted 
Grave,  and  all  gloriously 
Now-  sits  exalted? 
Is  He,  in  glow  of  birth, 
Rapture  creative  near  ? 
Ah  '  to  the  woe  of  earth. 
Still  are  we  native  here. 
We.  his  aspiring 
Followers,  Him  we  miss  ; 
Weeping,  desiring, 
Master,  thy  bliss  ! 

CHORUS    OF    ANGELS. 
Christ  is  arisen, 
Out  of  corruption's  womb  : 
Burst  ye  the  prison. 
Break  from  yonrglcoml 
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Praising  and  pleading  llioi, 
Lovingly  needing  Him, 
Brot.herly  feeding  Him. 
Prcachin  •  und  sp  ;e  ling  Him, 
Blessing,  succeeding  Him, 
Thus  is  the  Master  near— 
Thus  is  lie  here. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  passages  in  which  ihc 
translation  ia  less  successful  than  tins ;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  in  certainly  much  the  best  reproduction  of 
any  great  German  poem  as  yet  given  to  tho  readers 
of  English.— Eve.  Post. 


"Judas  Maccabeus"  and  the  "Messiah." 

( I'rom  the  London  Orchestra  | 

Believing,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  musical  thought  is  in  abeyance,  and 
that  the  phrases  and  forms  of  the  language  are  worn 
out — passed  into  the  tamest  conventionalism  or  a 
petty  and  paltry  euphuism— the  consideration  of  art- 
ists and  critics  should  be  directed  to  the  living  por« 
tionof  the  legacies  of  the  past-away  great  workers 
for  from  this  producing  life-germ  must  arise  the  new 
order  that  is  to  keep  in  motion  the  harmonica!  sys- 
tem of  the  future.  The  straight-jacket  has  been 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the  harmonical  sew- 
ing machine:  our  composers  essay  counterpoint  and 
turn  out  a  chorus  with  a  certain  cleai  nessand  distinct- 
ness that  boasts  the  sanction  of  fashion,  but  altogeth- 
er wanting  in  solidity,  severity,  and  nppcal  to  tho 
heart.  It  is  the  conventional  tweed  suit — always  the 
same  cut — the  same  dull  hue — the  same  sub.stance — 
the  neat  result  of  clever  mechanism — and  all  tor  the 
moderate  sum  of  three  pounds.  So  it.  is  with  the 
modern  oratorio  chorus ;  and  three  pounds  is  rather 
more  than  its  intrinsic  merit  ought  to  exact.  The 
solo  music  is  either  up  in  the  clouds,  making  super 
human,  although  unintelligible  efforts,  after  the  man- 
ner of  tho  philosopher  in  the  comedy  of  "Aristo 
pfianes"  or  it  is  the  mildest  exhibition  of  tho  Delia 
( Iruscan  School — tho  sympathetic  nambv-pamhy,  de- 
corous, without  art,  and  continuous  without  thou  jhl 
The  ono  attempts  the  exhibition  of  the  impossible  to 
be  calculated  volcanic  eruption  ;  the  other,  the  com 
moncst  known  experience  of  time  worn,  and 
time-honored,  use. 

Such  being  the  case,  advance  is  necessary,  some- 
body must  improve,  the  atclh  r  must  be  cleaned  ou!  : 
the  workmen  must  look  out  for  fresh  materials,  and 
new  tools  must  be  thought  of  and  pur  into  hand  ;;> 
speedily  as  possible,   [uvention  can  only  spring  from 

intercommunion   with  those   famous    U>\-   invent! 

there  is  no  other  way  for  continuing  the  chain  of  n  tw 
thought  and  grand  idea.  And  as  the  culture  of  tho 
artistic  mind  should  if  possible  run  along  parallel 
with  the  culture  of  the  popular  ear,  the  best  wav  for 
creating  the  forthcoming  school,  and  preparing  tho 
car  of  the  audience  for  its  reception,  is  unquestiona 
bly  the  constant  performance  of  him  who  has  made 
the  oratorio  the  heart  and  soul  of  musical  life  in  litis 
country.  It  is  said  that  Mozart  kept  the  preludes 
and  fugues  of  Bach  always  on  his  clavichord;  and 
Beethoven  was  ever  peeping  into  an  1  poring  over  the 
oratorio  scores  of  Handel.  What  was  good  for n  Mo 
zart  and  appetizing  to  a  Beethoven  must  be  equally 
good  and  appetizing  to  the  voting  Mozarts  of  this 
day,  and  our  hungry  and  ravenous  amateurs.  The 
school  to  be — the  school  to  come — in  all  probability 
will  bo  some  form  of  counterpoint  such  as  is  shadow- 
ed out  at  the  closing  portion  of  that  grand  symphony 
by  Beethoven  just  before  the  voices  break  in  Noth- 
ing but  counterpoint  can  rub  away  the  affectations 
and  silliness  of  the  present  attenuated  forms  ;  and 
the  master  of  counterpoint,  who  combines  with  this 
power  the  force  and  impetus  of  a  genial  and  gencr 
rous  enthusiasm,  will  sweep  off  the  present,  system 
with   one  blow.     Now    Handel    being    more    than    a 

mere  composer  of  music — that  is  to  say  a  great  | * 

— the  royal  singer  in  the  oratorio — he  is  of  all  orato- 
rio writers  the  one  to  set  up  ;  Ids  are  the  oratorios  to 
perform,  and  from  him  must  he  taken  the  lessons  in 
art,  theory,  and  aesthetics.  Thus  we  say  to  our  com 
posers,  "Do  you  wish  to  write  a  vocal  fugue  !  Don't 
go  to  Marpurg,  Andre,  Wolff,  or  <  Iherubini,  bnt  look 
into  Hand**!.  See  how  merciful  he  is  ;  how  in  the 
midst  of  his  learned  career,  lie  can,  and  does  nil  nt 
once,  throw  off  the  canon  and  the  theme  ami  its  re- 
ply, and  fascinates  with  the  sympathetic  force  of  the 
etherial  ami  the  mysteri  ms.  If  you  cannot  write 
clear  and  close  counterpoint,  go  and  peek  it  from 
some  not  well  known  artist,  and  convey  it  into  some 
proper  niche  in  your  work,  putting  alongside  of  it 
such  of  your  own  as  may  prove  ample  [apology  for 
the  appropriation."  Buononciui  is  said  to  hare  con- 
veyed Lotti's  madrigal  ;  but  as  the  use  involved  a 
prize,  Buononcini  did  n  very  naughty  and  not  to-be- 
imitated  thing.  But  Handel  did  not  disdain  in  the 
Jit<{<!-i   iUticcabatus   to  turn   to    Buononcini    and    bor- 


row his  themes  and  ideas  for  his  chorus  of  "Tunc 
your  harps" — a  chorus  never  written  down  by  bis 
own  hand,  for  ho  was  blind  when  be  composed  it,  and 
Smith,  his  amanuensis,  dictated  from  him  as  he  walk- 
er] up  and  down  his  small  study  in  Brook  Street. 
Who  would  ever  think  of  turning  to  the  Masses  by 
Graun,  excepl  for  seeing  tho  original  upon  which 
Handel  made  the  first  chorus  in  I  he  "Judas  ?"  d 
for  these  several  conveyances  of  Handel  every  one 
must  rejoice,  for  the  next  movement  is  certain  to  be 
a  roll  from  the  magazine  of  the  Great   Thund  U 

Handel  borrowed  lor  the  chorus  "Mourn  ye  afflicted," 
he  repaid  the  loan  as  f-^r  as   we    are    concerned    wiih 
hundredfold  interest  in  the  next   chorus,   "For   Sion 
lamentation  make;"  and  if  he  made  Ins    passacaglia 
chorus  "Ah  !  wretched    I  ■  ra«  1"   from    the   theme   of 
B  i  h's  passacaglia,  he  equals  Bach   m    learning    an  1 
artistic  power,  and  transcends  him  in  pathos,  variety, 
and  intensitv.)'']  And  Handel's  mode  of  conveyancing 
was  admirable— he  worked  out    one   eom poser   at   a 
time.      Uria  in  his  first  Te  Deum,  Haherniann,  in    his 
JcphtJta,  Stradella  in  his    first  act    of  the    Israel,    at   I 
Erba  in  his  second,  Mi.fi'.it  in  his  Joshua,  and    so    ■ 
Handel  felt  himself  uncqn  tl   to    satisfy    the    I  i 
public  in  light  themes,  and  he  was  too  much  pre      tl 
mi  i  too  worn  to  sil  down  for  close  counterpoint.    For 
these  two  requisites  ho  relied  on  his  special   friends  — 
men  whom  he  liked,  but   whom    the    world    bad    not 
thought    worthy    of  note    or    remembrance.     Muffut 
was  tie-  man  who   claimed    to     have    found    0  ll 
tunes  and  a  new    si  hool  ;  ho    prod  limed    bis    i    ' 
tions  with  all  tho  pertinacity  of  a  <  rluck   and  n  Wag- 
ner     i  1  indi  1  like  1  tin  m  and  knew  the  pu 
like  them.     Thus  he  borrowed  the  "S  ■■■  the.  coi 
ing  hero  comes,"  and    the   March    in    ".) 
Muffat,  having  at  first    placed    the    Mud  it    ">■ 
conquering  hero"  in  bis  "Jo  '  ■  ■■  "     Y  >  ■■.  the  ■  II  set  of 
this   system — this    wise    system    of  conveyancing    is 
marvellously  goo  1      It  in  ikes  Handel  so    livel , 
when  Ins  old  i'  Lcheloi  ho  id  id   noi    up    to    the    i 
and  he  is  too  grave  and  sedate  to  write  pretty    tunes, 
h  ■  turns  to  Sicffani   and    Mnffar,   and    makes   these 
gentlemen  serve  his  turn  :  wants  a 

bard,  crisp,  ci  ystallinc  piece  of  counterpoint,  he 
to    his  friends  Kalvisch,  Tclcmann,  Cesti,  at  I  i  Juris- 
simi,  an  1  walks  a  wav  with  their  very  best,  and  n 
it  infinitely  better  when    he    lias    ni  to   the 

s  he  has  fixed  for  it     Ft   h  i   I 

i: ;    .1  i  i  ■        and  changed  it  into  a    diamond."     This 

.i  ue  .   t   r  H  indc!  nci    r  looked  at  ] 
what  scholar  could  be  found  lo  waste  Ids    time    over 
a  flint-stone  !     He  reset    diamonds  and 

pearls,  and  even  for!  of  jewel  upon  which   he    ■        I 
lay  his  hand,  an  1  further  disj  la;  -I  them  to  th  i 
est  advantage  by  placing  them  alongside  and  in 
trast  with  his  gems  —and  the  e  of  the   i 

most  luminous — she  never  to  be  m  u 
In  recommending  our  modern  compo 
the  i  sample  of  Han  lei  we  must  note  that  it  m 
imitated  with  great  wisdom  and  no  less  reserve.    For 
a    m. m     who    cannot    write    counterpoint    to     steal 
counterpoint  would  be    as    ridiculous   as    dangerous. 

I ■'.  >r  one  who  is  incapable  of  comp  >■■ 

and  impressive  melody, to  appropriate  the  gay  and  the 
genial  of  his    dep  i  would   be     conduct 

most  reprehensible  an  1  certain  to  be  visited  with  un- 
pleasant recoil.  There  is  also  ai 
conventionalism  of  modern  counterpoint  is  not  that 
of  past  times,  and  with  melody  '■"■  ei  j  genuine  com 
poser  has  las  own  order  ol  thought,  his  own  speci- 
ality as  to  the  use  of  the  chorda  and  their  progress. 
To  borrow  from  Schuhert — a  real  man  in  song  — 
from  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Spohr  or  any  true  artist 
of  these  immediate  times  is  out  of  I  i  ;  and 

to  turn  to  Sarti,  Pcrgolesi,  or  any  of  tie-  modi  Hers 
of  the  aria  and  canzonet  would  be  fatal.  Thes 
p  issessed  great  power,  great  thought,  great  form  ;  and 
no  second-rate  genius  must  adventure  to  take  of  or 
from  them.  It  took  all  the  gemus  of  Mozari  to  cover 
up  his  obligations  to  Ins  predecessors.  We  wish  — 
may  we  hope  — our  youthful  sr niggling  immortals 
would  borrow  here  and  there,  and  go  in  for  a  little 
wholesale  appropriation.  It  would  bo  a  great  com- 
fort to  the  public  and  special  pleasure  to  the  a 
and  critic — a  rill  of  pure  water  running  through  the 
heart  depressing  desert.  B  sides,  the  habit  ol  read 
ing  grand  music  for  such  purpose  would  pull  them 
up,  and  extract  something  good  out  of  them  if  any 
good  be  within  them  ft  ••■  '•  ■  cowardice  to  h  r- 
row  an  idea  without  the  intention  of  doing  something 

in  return.  Who  cares  win  thei  li  in  lei  used   t! ■ 

ern  Pifffov  his  Christmas  Shepherd  piping,  since    it 
is  followed  by  tin:  imperishable  recitatives  ' 

Great  as  is  the  popularity  of  Handel, his  real  power 
is  but  just  beginning  to  be  appreciate!.  He  wants 
space,  means,  and  audience  ;  and  in  the  keg  round 
world  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  he  will  get 
all  there.  No  works  hut  those  of  Handel  can  legiti- 
mately satisfy  in  this  enormous  concert  room,  and  it 
will  not  be  too  large  for  his  large    thoughts.     Such  a 


chorus  as  "We  worship  Gnd,  and  Hod  alone,"  is 
grand  anywhere,  supcrh  in  Exeter  Hall,  hut  what  it 
will  he  ni  the  Albert  Hall  people  cannot  imagine. 
They  must  wait  until  May  next  before  thev  can  rea- 
lize the  idea  in  its  full  magnitude  and  truth.  The 
rust  of  Ins  antiqini  ianism,  the  pleasant  spirit  of  Ins 
conventialism,  and  the  occasional  necessary  con  e- 
es  of  haste  and  pressure  will  pass  away;  but 
the  real,  true,  special,  and  individual  inimitable  and 
imperishable  Handel  will  remain  and  assistmore  in 
i  irming  and  perfecting  ike  new  school  that  is  to  be, 
than  the  work  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  contempo- 
rai  ies,  i  that  have  followed  after. 


The  History  of  Music. 

I.I  i    I  CUE    BY    J.    K.    PAINE. 

■  ted  for  tho  Boston  Journal,  Pe  ■   -1  ] 

Mr.  J.  K-  Paine  delivered  the  first  of  a  course  of 
es  at  Weslcyan  Association  Hall,  No  3G  Rrom- 
(ield  street,  S  iTur  lay  noon,  on  "The  History  of  Mu- 
sic." These  lectures  are  to  constitute  one  of  the  n  g- 
ular  lecture  courses  of  Harvard  University,  and  nra 
to  be  eighte  n  in  number  Thev  will  take  place  on 
-  ue  ■'■■  ive  S  "i  lavs,  and  n  re  given  in  B  isron  h  stead 
of  in  Cambridge  in  oi  rler  thai  musicians    and    others 

1  ■  en  thlcd   i"  attend.     The   an  I  ■ 
nn  S  iturday  included  cn  President  Hill    of   Harvard 

i;  'v    Mi    Al  -er.   Mr     John    S     !< 
Mr.  Ca      .'  ,  and  many  of  the    musical    artists 

:in  I    •■    id      ■ 

Mr    Paine  devot    I  ■:  lecture  to  the  "  Mu- 

sic of  il  ■  ;  mu*ie  in  the  early    ccntu- 

•  Christian  era  ;    and    A  mhrosian    and    ( Ire- 
■  ei.'  "     I  u  beginning  he  said  he  should  try  to 
t  course  of  lectures 
:  tl  steps  that  have  marked  the  development 

of  ile-   ■  ti     lern    limes       [n    this    new 

.  we  have  thought  hul   little   of   the    study    of 
[her   education,    and    t 'lough 
nowledgc  the  te  i  if  music   in  our 

lid    COI        :•'.!!-,     we     have     not     yet 

■   [ u a  1  interest  in    t li e    scientific    and    historical 
study  of  the  art.     Many  of  our  most  en  I  rivaled  lovei  3 
[eeted  this  branch    as   quite    s  'cou- 
rt ary  to  i      i        rtn  nt  of  the  beautiful  realisations  of 
us  as  displayc  I  phony    ot    opera.      In 

otiL'lit  not  to    leave  out  of 
true  ci         teni     al       To  gain  a 
d   *'  oroagh    appi  eciati    n    ol 
must   examine    the    historical 
pro  ■  :ss  thai  !■  I  to  their  production,     <  >nly  on   thc^c 
.     i  tice  to  <  om  posci  s  ol  the  past 
time  was  vet  ro  enme  in  A  mei  en, 
cone  rts    would   he 
■■.-.  ould  serve  as  a 

■  ■   ks  of    ai  t,    as     n     lie ois     oi 

educating  us  to  a  mo   :  Cti  ■  '  iste      i  n  '  let  many 

this  has  already  been  done  to  rome  extern. 

d  lici  e  are  peci  ,  remarked  Mr.  Paine,^ 

in  the  \\  lv  ol  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  rise  and  p ro- 
ts feeble  beginning  in  remote  au- 
to the  pi  snt  age  (from  the  days  of  Tubal 
Cain  to  Wagner),  for  music  demands  n  more  com- 
plex order  of  svmbols  and  sounds  than  do  mere 
wo i  d ■-.  I  i  eeord  faithfully  every 

subtle  emotion  an  I  tone.     Music  is  the   nat- 

ural, universal  Ian  man,  and  was    horn    whh 

speech  itself.  II  we  turn  to  the  most  uncivilized 
i  ol  ni  ai  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  do  not     fail 

■  fitural  love  ol    mu  dc,    as    exhibited  iu 
their  songs  an  i  dan    :  spire     re  a'tals. 

The  rhythmical  element  first  aroused  the  attention 
mitive  men,  and  t he  lowesi  stage  of  musical  cle- 
ment was  marked  by  the  invention  ol  the  - 1  rum, 
tambour  and  castanets,  instruments  of  mere  rhythm, 
-,t    j  rved  only  to  intensify  the    .:        in  singing  or 

dancing.     The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  wind 
iments,  suggested  very  liki  ly  by  l  i  ■  song  of  the 
hi  ids,  the  rushing  of  water,  the  whisi  s  wind, 

or  by  man's  own  ex|  i  mi  nts  in  blowing  the  crooked 
horn  of  an  animal.  Such  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  fiul  ■.  1'. in's  j  I  the  h  Hiisin  ration 

of  sounds  in  nature  may  have  led  tintllv  to  the  in- 
vention of  strin  :e  1  it  -  *:  nmenl  .like  the  harp,  lyre 
and  cithera.  A  Greek  myth  stati  -  that  while  Mer- 
cury was  walking  for  pleasure  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Nile  he  struck  his  jo  >t  accidentally  against  n  tortoise 
shell,  across  which  scone  died  tci  dons  w<  re  strcti  bed. 
This  blow  produced  a  musical  sound  wliich  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  the    ■  i  ■ 

VThe  lccturei        ;  -  u    :  •■■  '  devote  lime    I  ■  ■  -. 

amine  the  musical  re  :ords  ol  tlic  ol  1  nations  like  tl  c 
i  •■'.  [ndians,  Arabians  or  Persians.  We  find 
these  more  or  less  civil  ?.  d  people  in  the  possession 
of  a  variety  of  musical  insti  uments,  of  a  tonal  system 
of  scales  and  k-rs,  a*d  with  a  kind  of  notation. 
These  charai  teristics  are  lil  ewise  tine  ot  the  ancient 
Egvptians,  Hebrews  and  other  people  of  pre  Hellenic 
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culture.  Classical  Greece  was  tho  first  land  where. 
mnsic  was  cultivated  for  its  own  end.  Hitherto  it 
had  held  a  subordinate  place  in  accompanying  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  the  rites  of  religion  ;  or  it  was  prac- 
ticed for  its  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  But  the 
Greeks,  with  their  love  and  worship  of  the  beautiful, 
honored  music  as  one  of  the  highest  arts.  Apollo, 
the  God  of  the  Muses,  was  represented  as  the  model 
of  singers  and  musicians;  and  tho  world  of  thoir 
gods  was  full  of  divine  music.  The  writings  of 
Greek  poets,  philosophers  ami  historians  are  full  of 
the  appreciation  of  music.  Plato  and  Aristotle  de- 
clared music  to  he  a  necessary  branch  of  education. 
The  word  "music"  witli  the  Greeks  signified  much 
more  than  with  us,  for  they  included  originally  under 
tho  name  not  only  tho  art  of  sounds,  hut  also  the  arts 
of  dancing,  poetry  and  oratory.  In  Greece  we  can 
trace  for  the  first  time  in  history  tho  national  devel- 
opment of  music. 

The  history  of  Greek  music  may  he  divided  into 
three  great  periods.  The  first  was  that  of  obscure, 
half  mythological  times.  The  second  begins  with  the 
Dorian  migration,  about  one  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  and  closes  about  tho  time  of  the  Peloponesian 
wars,  four  hundred  years  before  Christ.  This  period 
witnessed  tho  development  and  culmination  of  Greek 
music,  and  tho  names  of  her  great  musicians,  Olym- 
pus, Terpandor,  Arion,  Pythagoras,  Pindar,  Phrynis, 
and  Timotheus,  testify  to  the  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence that  had  been  attained  in  all  styles  of  lyric,  heroic 
and  dramatic  music.  The  third  period  was  rich  with 
great  theorists,  like  Aristotle,  Aristoxenus  and  Plu- 
tarch, but  also  marked  the  decline  of  Greek  music. 
The  wonderful  euphony  and  flexibility  of  the  Greek 
language  generated  music  spontaneously,  as  it  were, 
and  poetry  and  music  sprang  from  one  source.  The 
various  forms  of  Greek  music  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  chronological  order  of  its  development. 
In  the  earlier  times  were  sung  the  religious  hymns  of 
the  priests  ;  then  followed  the  Homeric  period  with 
the  heroic  songs  of  the  rhapsodists  ;  then  the  age  of 
the  lyrists  and  great  musicians  ;  and  finally,  the  great 
epoch  of  the  drama,  which  was  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  music.  The  chorus  of  the  drama 
was  accompanied  by  dancing  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic. The  singing  was  in  a  kind  of  recitative  and 
arioso  stylo,  the  latter  being  used  particularly  in  lyric 
poetry.  The  only  reputed  specimens  of  Greek  music 
still  extant  are  three  hymns  to  Calliope,  Nemesis  and 
Apollo,  written  by  Dionysius  and  Mesomcdes.  Thcv 
were  brought  to  light  by  Vinccnzio  Galilei,  father  of 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  at  Home  in  1581.  The 
different  critics  have  given  their  own  versions  of  these 
productions,  but  Frederick  Bellermann  is  accepted  as 
tiie  latest  and  best  authority  on  the  subject. 

|  Mr.  J.  F.  Rudolphsen  here  sang  the  hymn  to 
Apollo  according  to  Bellermann's  version,  Mr.  Paine 
accompanying  him  on  the  piano,  the  first  time  with- 
out the  use  of  modernized  harmony,  and  in  a  repeti- 
tion, with  its  use.  The  effect  of  the  latter  instance 
was  quite  rich.] 

Mr.  Paine  remarked  that  this  music  was  wonder- 
fully like  Mendelssohn's  music  to  "Antigone."  It 
was  difficult,  however,  to  form  even  a  feeble  idea  of 
Greek  music  from  these  specimens,  he  thought,  for 
they  must  have  become  modernized  to  some  degree 
by  their  being  written  in  accordance  with  our  tone 
system  and  notation.  Our  chi»f  sources  of  knowdedge 
of  Greek  music  are  the  theoretical  writings  of  Pythag- 
oras, Aristoxenus  and  Plutarch.  We  arc  sure  that 
the  Greeks  had  no  melody  in  the  modern  sense,  for 
the  sounds  were  held  entirely  subservient  to  the 
metre  of  the  words,  whereas  in  modern  music,  the 
syllables  of  the  words  are  made  to  conform  to  equal 
measurements  of  time.  As  they  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  harmony,  their  melodies  could  not  fol- 
low the  same  succession  of  intervals  as  they  do  in  our 
music.  Pythagoras,  through  tho  divisions  of  tho 
monochord,  an  instrument  he  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose, shows  us  that  they  did  not  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference existing  between  a  larger  and  smaller  whole, 
as  w-e  do  in  modern  times;  consequently  the  major 
third  being  too  large,  and  the  minor  third  too  small, 
they  were  badly  out  of  tune,  and  were  classed  among 
the  discordant  intervals.  As  no  satisfactory  harmony 
can  exist  without  the  major  and  minor  thirds  and 
sixths,  all  dissonant  intervals  like  the  second,  seventh, 
etc.,  could  have  no  meaning  with  the  Greeks,  and  it 
was  left  to  modern  Europeans  to  discover  the  hidden 
beauty  of  discords  when  they  aroused  in  combination 
with  concords  according  to  natural  laws.  Greekmu- 
sic  was  sung  in  unison  or  octave.  No  other  intervals 
wore  used  except  the  fourth  and  fifth,  touched  spar- 
ingly in  the  instrumental  accompaniments. 

The  foundation  of  tho  Greek  scale  was  the  Tetra- 
chord,  a  series  of  four  tones,  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  a  perfect  fourth.  The  Tetrachord  was  dia- 
tonic, chromatic  or  enharmonic,  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  its  intermediate  intervals.  These  Tetra- 
chords  were  combined  in   an   ascending  or   descend- 


ing order,  and  were  either  conjunct  or  disjunct,  as 
they  wero  required  to  complete  tho  series  of  tones 
composing  the  scale  or  compass  of  tone.  Tho  com- 
pass of  tones  embraced  in  the  Greek  system  did  not 
exceed  two  octaves. 

The  lectnrsr  illustrated  the  Greek  scales  by  draw- 
ings on  the  blackboard. 

There  were  different  keys  by  transposition  in  Greek 
music  as  in  modern  music.  They  were  arranged  in 
octave  groups,  and  there  were  live  principal  keys 
which  had  their  station,  that  is,  their  fundamental 
tones  in  the  middle  of  the  compass,  and  each  of  which 
was  one-half  a  tone  higher  than  the  other.  These 
five  principal  keys,  accompanied  by  five  relative 
higher  and  live  relative  lower  keys,  made  fifteen  keys 
in  all,  but  in  reality  there  were  but  twelve,  as  in  mod- 
ern music,  the  three  highest  beiug  repetitious  in  the 
octave  of  the  throe  lowest  keys.  Besides  this  class 
of  transposed  minor  scales,  there  were  diatonic  oc- 
tave groups  which  were  simple  rows  or  orders  of  tones 
composed  of  six  whole  tones  aad  two  half  tones,  as 
in  our  modern  scale.  Seven  octave  groups  could 
thus  he  constructed.  Greek  notation  or  semiography 
answered  the  purposes  of  their  music.  It  consisted  of 
characters,  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  astronomical 
signs  wdiich  represented  the  pitch  but  not  the  length 
of  the  tones.  Among  the  numerous  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  Greeks  were  several  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day  in  a  modified  form.  For 
instance,  the  ancient  pbormiiix  or  cithera  was  the 
prototype  of  the  Cither  and  Guitar  ;  the  Syrinx  or 
Pan's  Pipe  and  the  Hvdraulos  or  Water  Organ  were 
forerunners  of  tho  modern  organ.  The  ancients  also 
used  various  kinds  of  Flutes  and  Horns,  and  a  favo- 
rite instrument  was  the  Aulos,  a  kind  of  Flageolet. 
There  were  many  varieties  of  stringed  instruments, 
bnt  nono  that  were  played  with  the  bow. 

With  the  decline  of  Greek  civilization,  music  nat- 
usally  sank,  and,  with  the  other  arts,  was  transplanted 
to  Rome,  where  its  theories  found  acceptance,  but  its 
influence  was  limited  bv  the  new  conditions  of  societv. 
The  Romans  were  mere  imitators  of  the  Greeks  in 
music  as  well  as  the  other  arts.  Greek  music  was 
plastic,  like  all  Greek  art.  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  early  Christian  church  borrowed  much  of  its 
music  from  the  East,  although  this  is  denied  bv  some. 
When  the  Roman  world  had  embraeed  the  new  be- 
lief under  Constantine,  music,  as  all  the  fine  arts, 
found  a  prominent  place  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
At  even  an  earlier  time  antiphonal  singing-  was  in- 
troduced in  tho  church,  and  evidently  owed  its  origin 
to  the  Greek  chorus  or  Jewish  temple  music,  although 
it.  is  attributed  to  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who, 
according  to  a  legend,  heard  their  songs  answered  by 
angels.  The  first  important  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  church  music,  was  made  in  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  in  the  year  .'167.  This  Council  ordered 
that  none  but  authorized  singers  should  be  heard  in 
the  church.  Early  in  the  fourth  century  Pope  Syl* 
vester  founded  a  school  of  singing,  wdiich  was  soon 
followed  by  others.  In  these  schools,  or  under  their 
reputed  founder,  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  (who 
was  born  in  333  and  died  in  397,)  the  various  tones 
were  methodized  under  the  name  of  "authentic." 
They  were  thus  designated  by  the  church  to  sanction 
their  use.  These  four  authentic  modes  or  scales,  to- 
gether with  the  four  plag'hl  modes  introduced  three 
centuries  later,  were  the  foundation  of  all  musical 
composition  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The  four 
modes  were  arranged  from  the  octave  groups  of  the 
ancient  system. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  occupied  the  Ponti- 
fieial  chair  from  the  vcar  501  to  GO-i,  continued  the 
work  begun  by  Ambrose  and  his  contemporaries,  in 
regulating  church  music.  He  collected  all  the  good 
songs,  added  new  ones,  had  them  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Church  Calendar,  and  had  them  written 
down  in  enduring  characters.  A  copy  of  this  book 
was  laid  upon  the  altar  at  St.  Peter's  and  fastened 
with  a  chain,  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  all  future 
time,  and  from  this  arose:  the  name  cantus  fermus, 
firm  song.  Gregorv  added  to  the  four  Ambrosian 
authentic  modes  four  additional  modes,  called  plagal, 
tbatis  derived  or  borrowed,  being  taken  from  the  au- 
thentic, by  simply  beginning  the  order  of  notes  a 
fourth  below.  One  of  the  most  serviceable  improve- 
ments rendered  by  Gregory  was  to  drop  the  trouble- 
some Greek  names  of  the  notes,  and  adopt  the  nse  of 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  tones  of 
the  lowest  octave  were  designated  bv  capital  letters, 
and  the  octavo  above  by  small  letters.  In  the  elev- 
enth century,  Guido  of  Arezzo  added  double  letters 
for  the  third  octave.  Gregorian  song  was  founded  on 
musical  metre,  whereas  Ambrosian  song  depended 
entirely  on  the  poetical  metre.  Gregorian  music  was 
sung  in  slow,  simple,  unison  notes  of  nearly  equal 
length.  As  soon  as'  this  emancipation  of  music 
from  the  words  had  taken  place,  it  became  possible 
to  dwell  at  will  on  the  separate  tones,  and  even  to  ap- 
ply more  than  one  tone  to  a  syllable.  This  led  event- 


ually to  the  modern  art  of  figuration  and  counter- 
point. One  of  the  first  things  needed  after  Gregory's 
innovation  was  a  new  system  of  notation.  In  Gre- 
gory's time  a  kind  of  notation  was  used  quite  diff- 
erent from  tho  Greek  semiography.  It  was  called 
the  Neumann  notation,  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  nauma — a  breath.  Tho  oldest^copy  of 
the  Antiphonar  of  Gregory,  kept  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter's,  was  written  in  the  Nenma  notation. 

This  notation,  which  originated  s  imetime  between 
Ambrose  and  Gregory,  continued  in  use  in  the 
church,  with  few  modifications,  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  characters  were  horizontal  or  oblique 
lines  and  points,  representing  the  circumflex,  acuto 
and  grave  accent  marks  of  Greek  writings  of  the 
Alexandrian  time,  which  may  have  suggested  them. 
An  improvement  in  the  neuma  notation  was  made,  by 
liomanus,  a  singer  of  St.  Gall,  who  added  small 
letters  to  the  characters,  which  aided  the  singers  to 
execute  their  notes  more  accurately,  and  superseded, 
in  sonic  degree,  verbal  teaching;  hut,  as  the  intervals 
were  indicated  only  approximately,  the  singers  still 
labored  on  in  the  dark.  The.  chief  advantage  of  the 
improvement  was  to  indicate  effects  of  loud  and  soft 
(forte  and  piano),  and  the  quicker  and  slower  per- 
formance of  single  tones  and  groups  of  tones.  But 
all  this  was  superseded  by  the  happy  idea  of  an 
unknown  person,  viz  :  to  draw  a  horizontal  line  over 
the  text.  In  time  a  second  line  was  added  to  repre- 
sent ( '..  the  origin  of  our  bass  clef.  This  is  tho  origin 
of  the  modern  staff.  At  a  later  period  a  number  of 
lines  were  added,  until  even  as  many  as  fifteen  lines 
were  in  use  ;  and  at  a  later  period  still  the  notes  were 
written  on  the  spaces  between  the  lines,  and  the  num- 
ber of  lines  did  not  vary  from  four  to  six  until  the 
staff  reached  its  present  form.  By  command  of  the 
Church,  the  Gregorian  song  was  introduced  into  dis- 
tant countries.  In  the  seventh  century,  Pope 
Vitalian  sent  two  Roman  singersi  nto  Gaul  and  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  following  century  singers  were 
sent  to  France  and  Germany,  where  heathenism  still 
prevailed.  Charlemagne  gave  his  powerful  encour- 
agement to  the  cultivation  of  music,  as  well  as  to  all 
art  and  knowledge.  During  his  reign,  organs  were 
introduced  into  Western  Europe  from  the  East.  He 
founded  schools  of  singing  at  Metz  and  Soissons, 
and  sacred  music  was  taught  under  his  general  direc- 
tion. The  most  famous  singing  was  that  of  St. 
Gall,  near  the  boundary  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
In  the  Gregorian  age  it  was  demanded  of  every 
priest  that  he  thould  understand  singing.  It  was  the 
opinion  that  no  one  could  taach  philosophy  or 
religion  without  a  knowledge  of  music.  The  prom- 
inent part  that  music  has  held  in  the  Christian 
church,  almost  from  its  very  foundation,  marks  well 
the  progress  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  cuituro  that 
has  grown  up  through  the  Christian  religion.  All 
through  the  middle  ages  music  typifies  tho  characters 
of  men,  and  when  the  Reformation  came  the  new 
spirit  of  the  time  showed  itself  in  the  music  as  well 
as  in  the  lives  of  men.  It  was  that  the  cantus  fermus, 
like  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  was  found  to  be  too 
narrow  and  binding,  and  doomed  to  be  broken  by  a 
higher  law.  Before  that  came,  however,  Gregorian 
song  was  destined  to  become  a  power  in  the  church 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  Attempts  were  made  in 
Italy  to  reproduce  the  Greek  system,  and  to  engraft 
it  upon  the  Gregorian  song,  hut  these  and  later 
efforts  to  revive  ancient  music  had  no  other  result 
than  to  postpone  for  a  time  the  development  of 
modern  music,  which  at  this  early  period  had  already 
gained  too  firm  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  men  to  be 
lo«t,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  in  the  Christian  era,  the  greatest 
peculiarity  of  modern  European  music,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  music,  ancient  or  modern, 
was  lacking,  viz  :   Harmony. 

Before  the  close  of  the    lecture   Mr.    Rudolphsen 
gave  an  interesting  illustration  of  Gregorian  song. 


Beethoven   Centennial  Celebrations. 
NEW    YORK. 

[From  the  Independent,  Dec.  23.] 
While  wc  write,  the  Beethoven  Centennial  is  cele- 
brating in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  also  we  believe,  in  some  parts 
of  Italy.  The  best  performances  in  this  country,  all 
things  considered,  will  probably  prove  to  have  been 
in  Boston.  There  is  no  orchestra  in  tho  United  States 
comparable  with  our  Philharmonic  ;  but  Boston  has 
superior  advantages  for  the  production  of  choral 
works,  and  a  better  musical  public  to  depend  upon, 
and  consequently  could  offer  a  richer  programme. 
The  celebration  in  New  York  has  been  in  tho  hands 
of  three  leading  societies — the  Philharmonic,  the 
Licderkranz,  and  the  Beethoven  Mannerehor — acting 
independently  of  each  other,  and  each  enlisting  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  large  circle  of  connoisseurs.  The 
public  generally  take  no   part    in    the   festival  ;  and, 
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strange  to  say,  hnve  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  if 
they  should  be  disposed.  The  Phi'lhaimonic  Society, 
unable  to  find  room  for  everybody  who  wanted  to  at- 
tend the  extra  concert  on  the  Beethoven  night,  gave 
the  preference  to  the  subscribers  for  the  regular  sea- 
son, and  these  entirely  filled  tho  house.  The  Lieder- 
It  ran/,  is  a  elnh,  which  admits  strangers  only  when 
introduced  by  a  member,  and  the  club  room  is  too 
small  for  a  miscellaneous  audience.  The  Beethoven 
Mannerchor,  indeed,  gave  a  public  performance  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  ;  lint  the  tickets  were  exhaust- 
ed a  day  or  two  in  advance,  probably  because  the 
members  reserved  the  privilege  "f  disposing  of  a  large 
part  of  the  house  to  their  personal  friends.  Thus  a 
man  not  specially  favored  by  some  musical  society, 
or  by  the  conjunction  of  good  fortune  and  a  long 
purse,  if  he  wanted  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Beet- 
hoven, on  the  17th,  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  circus 
or  the  poultry  show.  Practically  the  festival  was  not 
open  to  the  general  public,  for  which  the  general  pub- 
lic, not  ordinarily  caring  much  for  Beethoven,  has 
only  itself  to  blame. 

(From  the  Independent,  i 
The  extra  concert  given  by  the  PHILHARMONIC 
Society  on  Saturday  evening  in  commemoration  of 
Beethoven,  drew  a  very  good  audience,  though  the 
Academy  was  not  quite  full,  many  of  the  boxes  es- 
pecially, being  vacant.  A  colossal  bust  of  the  com 
poser  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  rich  natural  flowers  in  front  of  fcho  stage  ;  and  a 
still  more  pleasing  recognition  of  tho  occasion  was 
given  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  artists,  ono 
and  all,  interpreted  the  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme : 

Seventh  Symphony     .Beethoven 

Scena  and  aria,  "Fidelio"  .  ..Ilcetboven 

Madame   I.ichtmuy. 

Concerto  for  the  piano,  in  l;  flat Deothovcn 

Miss  M.u  v  K  robs' 

"Egmonf Reefhoven 

The  songs  bj  Had lachtmay  ;  Illustrative    Poem    read 

by  Mr.  George  \  andenholT. 

It  would  have  boon  hard  in  arrange  a  bettoi  solec 
tion  of  works  for  such  a  festival,  unless,  indeed,  we 
could  have  had  the  Ninth  Symphony,  hut  thai  of 
course  was  out  of  the  question  The  Seventh  is  one 
of  the  most  varied,  the  most  pleasing,  and  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  series.  Ii  tits  all  moods,  and  with 
its  wonderful  changes  of  sentiment,  from  the  tender 
melancholy  of  the  allegretto  to  tho  inspiriting  joyous- 
ncss  of  the  fine  allegro,  it  well  illustrates  the  niiivci 
salityofthe  composer's  ympathics.  It  was  given 
with  unusual  delicacy  anU  spirit,  as  if  every  man  in 
the  orchestra  felt  the  influence  of  tho  nnnivcrsary,  and 
wanted  to  do  his  best.  Then  the  other  selections  were 
wisely  chosen  to  exemplify  various  forms  of  Becl 
In. vcn's  genius.  The  recitative  and  air  from  "Fide 
lio"  (the  famous  "  AbschcnUchcr"  and  "Komm  I! 
numj")  are  among  the  best  of  his  voi  a!  compositions  ; 
the  concerto  in  E  flat  is  a  marvel  oi  pi. mo  forte  music; 
and  "Kgiuout"  is  a  dramatic  conception  of  the  vet  v 
highest  character.  It  was  rather  curious  to  contrast 
the  effect  produced  by  Madame  Lichtmay  on  a  con- 
cert platform  with  her  management  of  the  same  song 
on  the  operatic  stage  the  night  before.  When  she 
sang  in  character  as  Leonon  .  she  carried  her  audience 
away  with  the  force  of  her  dramatic  powers  and  the 
evident  feeling  and  intelligence  of  tho  whole  persona 
"tion  ;  and  when  she  delivers  the  -one  music  in  the 
cold  atmosphere  of  the  concert  room,  the  faults  of 
her  vocalization  impress  us  rather  than  lie  dignity 
ol  her  style.  Miss  Krebs  made  a  much  more  ambi- 
tious effort  with  the  magnificent  concerto  than  she 
has  ever  made  before  in  New  York,  and  she  may  safely 
he  congratulated  upon  the  success  with  which  she  has 
passeil  a  trying  ordeal.  The  work  is  well  known  to 
our  audiences,  and    the   performance   of  the   young 

lady  had  to  he  tested  by  high  standards  which  the 
very  best  pianists  have  hitherto  set  up  for  us.  It 
would  he  warm  praise  to  say  that   Miss  Krebs  did  not 

disappoint  us,  and  that  the  excellent  opinion  we  fad 
already  formed  of  her  .abilities  u.is  no'  a!  all  In  re  I 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted  herself  of  this 
very  serious  task.  But  we  can  say  more  than  that  : 
lor  performance  of  this  concerto  has  materially  mis 
eil  her  position  as  an  arlist,  and  shows  incontestabl y 
that  she  is  not  merely  a  young  lady  of  brilliant  tal- 
ents and  still  more  brilliant  promise,  hut  already  an 
accomplished  virtuoso.  She  has  carried  technical 
proficiency  so  far  that  her  playing  is  almost  without 
a  blemish.  II. ir  touch  is  certain,  delicate,  forcible, 
and  as  clear  as  a  hell.  Her  facility  is  something  mar- 
vellous, and,  as  we  said  on  a  former  occasion, she  hns 
a  thoroughly  musical  organization.  We  do  not  say, 
of  course,  that  she  has  sounded  the  depth  of  Beetho- 
ven's music :  we  do  not  believe  that  any  performer 
can  give  outward  shape  to  all  the  beauties  which  are 
embraced  in  these  wonderful  works,  any  more  than 
the  most  consummate  of  actors  can  exhaust  the 
wealth  of  Shakespeare.     New  artists  arc  perpetually 


discovering  in  both  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  beauty. 
Moreover,  no  very  young  performer  can  express  the 
delicate  shades  of  feeling,  the  indescribable  spiritual- 
ity, in  which  Beethoven  is  so  far  above  all  other  com- 
posers. It  is  nut  for  bright,  happy,  hearty  girls  to 
interpret  the  profoundest  sentiment  of  the  great  mas- 
ter ;  anil  if  we  miss  in  Miss  Krehs's  playing  some  of 
the  delicate  essence  which  ought  to  exhale  from  such 
musicnsthisEflatconcerto.it  is  only  because  she 
has  not  yet  reached  the  maturity  of  years,  of  experi- 
ence, and  perhaps  we  should  say  of  sorrows,  which  is 

n led  to  perfect  ties  highest  artistic  nature. 

Tie-  music  of  "Egmont"  has  never  before  been  per- 
formed by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  but  parts  of  ii 
aie  pretty  well  known.  It  was  written  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  Goethe's  drama,  and  consjsfs  of  an  over- 
ture, two  songs  for  soprano, a  march,  four  interludes, 
and  a  few  melodramatic  and  miscellaneous  move- 
ments. To  Mi  ii  for  the  eiee-ert  r<  oiu  a  short  poeti- 
cal synopsis  of  the  drama  was  prepared  in  Germany 
by  Mosengeil  end  Bernavs,  and  this  was  translated 
into  English  blank  verse  for  the  Philharmoni  Son,  •>. 
by  Mr.  George  Vandenholt.  The  music,  of  coins-. 
divested  of  us  proper  dramatic  accessories,  lor  which 
reading,  even  by  Mr.  Vandcnhoft'is  an  imperfect  sub- 
stitute, loses  a  great  deal  of  ils  clleel  ,   but  the  perfor 

mancewas  most  s essful,  and  no  true  lover    of  art 

can  have  remained  insensible  to  ile'  thriHingly  sensa- 
tional character  of  tl lose  of   the   tragedy.     The 

overture — a  superb  woik  —  was  beautifully  placed. 
and  the  second  of  tho  songs,  Freudvoll  and  /adroit. 
("Blissful  and  tearful")  was  given  I",  Madame  Licht- 
may with  sweetness  and  feeling,  die-  other— a  try- 
ing vivace,  Die  Trommel  tjeriVtrt  ("The  drum  i-  re 
soun  ling"  -taxed  her  ability  in  rapid  \  01  ril 
rather  too  much. 

Tl ncerl    by    the    Ni  w   Vork    Liederkranz 

last  night,  at  their  rooms  in  Fourth  street,  was  an  in- 
teresting commemoration,  partly  from  the  excellence 
of  the  music  selected   for   performance,   partly   from 
the  enthusiasm  of  both  tho  audience  and  the  So  iety, 
fat  in than  all  lio. a  the  fact  that  most  ol    the  per- 
formers were  amateurs  and  yet  cultivators   of   ail    in 
its  highest   tonus.     W'len    manner    ol    task    ii 
which  these  ladies  and  gentlcn 
judged  from  tie-  programme,  on  which  then-  a| 
the  name  of  only  one  profession  tl  executant 

Fifth  Syrophonv   [C  minor Beethoven 

VI  ile  '-le.ru  -.  I)  - Iteethnven 

Med  .oi-  der  Feme. i 

M       Dingi 

Decthoven 

M.        1 

Selections  from  •  Fi  !.-  . 
The  grand  Symphony,  tho   met   impressive   with 
one  exception  <  i  all  the  nine,  was  very  ere  lit  ihly  ren- 
dered by  the  ore!. ndcr    Mi      Paur's     lii 

and  when  we  consider  thai  only  a  few  ol  the  i  fivers 
were  professional  musicians,  we  may  well  feel  sur- 
prisc  that  there  was  no  more  conspicuous  defect  than 
a  lack  of  smoothness.  The  chorus  also  m  the  first 
part  was  effective,  hut  we  have  heard  the  Liederkranz 
sing  much  better  on  other  occasions.  The  selections 
from  Fidelio"  consisted  of  the  greaf  Leonorc  over- 
ture, Xo  ::  :  the  qu  irtet,  ,1/ii  ist's  (Mi  - 
Werner,  Miss  Dingeon,  Mr.  Steins,  and  Mr.  Mi 
the  Prisoner's  ( Ihortts,  and  he-  sestet  an  I  i 
with  which  the  opera  closes.  In  the  sestet  Mr,  i  in 
dilus  and  Mr.  \Vcibusch  were  added  to  the  four 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  To  tell  the  truth, 
this  "finale  was  not  very  good,  both  ile-  ladies,  and 
sometimes  Mr.  Candidus,  singing  out  of  nine;  nor 
was  the  chorus  as  sol  I  and  true  as  it  is  wont  to  be. 
Despite  all  these  defects,  however,  many  passages 
were  rendered  in  a  most  spirited  an,!  admirable  man- 
ner, am!  the  Society  deserves  our  tlwtnks.  for  the  zeal- 
ous and  intelligent  work.  Miss  Krebs  fore  oil'  the 
honors  of  the  evening.  She  plays  the  Sonata  with 
warmth  as  well  as  brilliancy ;  hut   we   have   already 

1  our  opinion  of  her  abilities  so  fully  that  we 

may  sparefurther  comment  upon  her  excellent  per- 
formance. For  an  encore  she  gave  a  polncc.i  ol 
Beethoven's — a  delicate  piece — and  she  plaved  it 
charmingly. 

Tut;  Brooklyn'  Philharmonic  Society  gave 
its  second  concert  on  Friday  :  and  did  a  little  for 
Beethoven,  hut  not  what  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
Second  Symphony  was  well  performed,  and  Mr. 
Itichard  Hoffman  played  a  part  of  the  piano-forte 
concerto  in  C  minor,  playing  it  with  the  neatness, 
delicacy,  and  feeling  which  be  always  brings  to  the 
interpretation  of  Beethoven.  The  other  pieecs  for 
tho  orchestra  were  the  entire  music  of  the  "Midsnm- 
mei  Night's  dream,"  and  the  overture  to  the  "Magic 
Flute."  Mr.  Hoffman  played  a  charming  barcarole 
from  a  piano  forte  concerto  of  Sterndale  Bennett's, 
and  Signor  Le  Franc  sang  the  prayer  from  Hnlevyhs 
"Jewess"  and  Adolph  Adam's  Cantiqm  c/i  At  -  — 
Independent. 


Vassar  College  (Poughiceepsie,  N.  Y.)  Tho 
Cecilia  Society  of  Vassar  College  celebrated  Beet- 
hoven's centennial  anniversary  last  Thursday  by  a 
concert,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  L.  Hitter, 
The  chapel  was  beautifully  decorated  with  (lowers 
and  evergreens,  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  Directly 
over  the  organ,  and  over  the  large  painting  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  was  the  name  of  "Beethoven"  in  jets  of 
gas.  On  each  side  of  the  gallery  were  four  scrolls, 
in  color,,  each  containing  the  name  of  one  of  his 
principal  pieces  and  ihe  movement.  On  one  side  of 
the  name  Beethoven  was  "1770,"  on  the  other  "1870  " 
In  front  of  [he  stage  was  a  bust  of  Beethoven,  and 
around  n  a  lovely  wreath  of  evergreens  and  Mowers. 

The  programme  was  selected  entirely  from  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  and  was  as  follows  : 

1    Sisiii   Symphony— Pastoral,  op,   OS,  arranged    for  two 
pianos 
Mi-ses  Lough,  Clarkson,  Drace,  Blair. 
-    Ad  !„•:,,    Sonat  i,  op    10 

Miss  it   Cornell. 
.':    Allegro— Sonate,  op   7 

Me-  m     I'OUUg 

1    Wom, e  der  vVebmuth. 

M  el  i K  one eel    I'.:'!,  r. 

1  ,1    ,,  :ni, I  Hondo-  Sonate,  op,  'J,  A  major. 
Mo,  i.    puilli] 
G.  Konnst  ,lu  dus  Land 

Mi  -s  \    n  illard  1  teacher  of  si 
7     \n  I  ii,','     Sonate  pathcique,  op    1 
Me-  M     II  o  in, hi, I 

1,1   '   -   mphonj       |,  -J  I ,  'J  l  cement. 

Mi  -,--  l,!it'-r-,,ii .  Hull,.,- .    Miller,  Shouso. 
Address  by  Professor  I-'    I,    Hitter. 

Sul  ;,-  '      II I.,,v,  n 

nd  Sj  mphom     op   .':■',    'J  1  movement 
M      es  Ad  on      Dull  in',  Kel  o  •  ■.  Cleveland. 

I  '    An  toil,,  and  Allegro — Sonate.  "[>.  .",7. 

Miss  \    Sanford 

II  A  lelal  I,- 

Madame  Raymond  Ratter. 
12    I  iftl  "i    ',;    1-r  movement. 

Misses  p    llivii I    Mellon,    Sage,  Sbeperd 

I  :aven-  i.r,     I- 
Sung  by  a  chorus  el  ,,,i"  bun  In- 1  young  la  lies 

The  following  sonnet  was  written  for  the    occasion 
by  Faun-,   l:  i'.  lie hi  1   Hi" 
i , i ,,'!:,,,,- 1    ,,,,,1'  caressed  by  thy  pure  tones 
\\ ,       ,,  ill,,  s,,n .,,  o(  ,.\:o  ■--  tremend  n-  p  tin, 
u    --  I    itatbing  war.  the  exhaustless  curse  of  Cain,  - 
shuddering  sighs,  our  brothers' groans  ! 
Thou,  who  did'st  lore  thy  kin, I,  leel-t  «e\  t  to  gr  i  I 
A  birth  I. iv  darkene  1  by  tie-  dreadful  pall 
That  o'er  those  hundred  thousand  graves  doth  fill, 
king  crushed  nations    feet; 
Vet  had  thy  soul,  foreknowing  final  good, 
J   ■  ,  i  •,    behold  tie'  star  of  freedom  rise 
I'  ile.  trembling,  faintly  dawning  in  dark  skies 

-  Ol   le-rr,,r  1-r I  1 

Fair  harbinger  of  pel ful  brotherh      1 

[n  days  of  which  thy  strains  arc  prophecies ! 

The  exercises  were  admirable,  and  received  the 
hearty  applause  of  the  large  and  select  audience. — 
/  ■  •    I 

Providence,  Tl  I- — The  Providence  Journal 
chronicles  a  'Beethoven  Piano-forte  Recital,'  given  on 

lie'    Ihi  ill  lav,    as  foil      ■- 

On  the  afterm    a  of  tl  it   lay,  a  company  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen from  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  of  ile-  fa 
ble  musical  cir  lence,  assembled,  by  invitation,  in 

qs  of  Messrs.  Cory  Brothers,  to  listen   to  a  reci- 
tal of  some  ol   tie,   choice  pianoforte  compositions   of  the  Im- 
mortal master,  given  in   accordance   with   previous  arrange 
meats,  by  Prof  Eben  A   Kelley,  assisted  by  Mr  A.  C.  Greene, 
the  well-known  and  esteemed  tenor 

The  programme  for  the  occasion  was  arranged  with  fine 
t-isfe  and,  i  !  -  ent  and  contained  six  selections  'of  the  high- 
est or  lei  ,  '  merit  an  I  int  rest,  viz  Sonata  Pathetique,  op. 
13  Sonata,  [Moonlight],  op.  27,  No  2:  Adelaide,  op, 
4G  ;  Andante  Favori,  in  I  3oi  ,'  ,  ,  31,  X".  2  ;  find  the 
Marcia  Funebre,  from  Sonata,  op.  28.  These  several  great 
and  surpassingly  beautiful  pianoforte  works  of  Iteetboven 
were  performed  by  Prof  Kelly  in  a  nianner  evincing  tie-  most 
thori  ,i  rli  *'i  is  mi  1  the  nicest  appreciation  of  the  renowne  I 
master's  compositions  and  style,  and  with  snch  a  degree  of 
earnest  feeling,  emotional  expression,  spirit  and  true  art-en- 
thusiasm as  rendered  them  immensely  enjoyable,  mil 
ened  in  the  minds  oi  not  ,i  fen  ol  the  Isteners  new  perceptions 
of  Ucctboven's  wonderful  and  peculiar  genius,  The  entiro 
recital— including  the  excellent  rendition  of  the  "Adelaide.'" 
by  Mr.  Greene— was  a  really  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  composer, 

Baltimore.  Be  thoven  commemorations  were 
h  II  on  the  evenings  of  the  16lh  and  17th  at  the  Con- 
cordia Opera  House.  The  first,  given  by  the  Gcr 
mania  Miinnerchor,  had  ihe  following  programme  : 
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Ovprhiro,  "Ecniont1' Orchestrn. 

Thorns  of  Prisoners,  "Fidolio" Male  Chorns. 

"Ah  Perfldo," Soprano  Solo. 

Concerto  for  the  Violin1  Op-  61,  Part  1,  "Alkgro  ma 
noo  troppo.*' 

I/err  "W t'UK^l  ICopta. 

Ruin*  of  Athens Mile  and  Female  Voices. 

Grand  ChoEUa  in  8  Numbers  with  full  Orchestra. 

Address  by  Dr.  IV  Unger. 

Overrun* ,  "Fidelio  3rd" Orchestra. 

Quartet  from  ''Fidelio." 

**Adelaide". Tenor  Solo. 

"RomaDEe  in  F-Dur For  thf>  Violin. 

Finale  from  the  Oratorio  :   ''Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  01ivc.°." 
Grand  Chorus  with  Foil  Orchestra. 

The  second  (Saturday)  wns  by  the  Baltimore  Lied- 

erkranz,  Prof.  J.  IT.  Kosewald,   Director,    with    this 

programme  : 

Overtnrp,  "ProniPtViPiis  M 
Oration  by  Rev.  H.  Scheib. 
Crowning  of  the  Bust  of  Beethoven, 

by  the  Ladies  of  the  Liederkranz. 

Meeres-Stille Chorus  for  male  and  female  voices. 

Fantasia  iu  C  minor,  for  Piano,  with  Oho   and   Orchestra. 

Performed  by  Mme.  Wciller. 
Adelaide.     [Tenor  Solo], 

Mr.  Maximilian  Friedman. 

Oratorio,  "ChrlsC^n  Mount  Olive."  including  : 
Recitative  and  Aria,  for  Tenor,  [Christus], 

Mr.  Schomann. 
Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus   [Seraph], 

Mme.  Rosewald. 
Duet,  Soprano  and  Tenor.  [Seraph  and  Christus]. 

Mme.  Rosewald  and  Mr.  Schomann. 
Chorus  for  male  voices,  [Warriors], 

Double  Chorus  for  male  voices,  [Warriors  and  Disciples]. 
Terzetto,  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Biss, 

[Seraph.  Christus  and  Petrus], 
Mme.  Kosewald,  Messrs.  Friedmann  and  Bitter. 
Ononis  of  Angela. 
Finale. 


JBtotabf  s  Imtrnal  of  IHnsu. 


BOSTON.   DEO.    31?    1870. 
Christmas  Oratorio,— "The  Messiah." 

True  to  the  good  olJ  custom,  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society  performed  Handel's  great  religious 
Oratorio  both  on  Christmas  Eve  and  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas.  The  Saturday  performance  came  at 
an  inspiring  hour,  and  yet  unfortunately  at  the  end 
of  a  fatiguing  week  with  almost  everybody,  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  having 
become  more  universal  with  us  than  ever,  and  the 
preparations  more  engrossing.  Moreover,  the  sudden 
arrival  of  cold  Winter,  after  so  many  weeks  of  grace, 
had  its  chilling  and  benumbing  influence  on  not  a 
few,  discouraging  attendance,  so  that  not  so  many 
were  there  as  gladly  would  have  been,  and  those 
who  were  there  seemed  not  to  be  in  a  very  wide- 
awake condition.  (At  least  our  Reporter  had  to 
wrestle  hard  with  somnolence  until  the  stand-up  at 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus.)  The  Chorus  seats  were  not 
at  their  fullest,  so  that  the  balance  of  parts  was  some- 
what disturbed  ;  and  the  orchestra,  owing  to  theatre 
engagements,  was  smaller  than  desirable.  But  with 
Zerrahn  at  tho  helm  and  Lang  at  the  Great  Organ, 
with  a  willing,  well-trained,  and  strong  chorus  even  as 
it  was,  and  with  good  principals,  the  Oratorio  passed 
off  grandly  on  the  whole.  The  "cuts"  were  few,  and 
judiciously  made.  It  was  well  that  we  could  hear  on 
both  nights  the  unbroken  chain  of  choruses,  than 
which  the  work  contains  nothing  more  interesting  or 
more  finely  contrasted  :  "Surely  he  has  borne  our 
grief,"  "And  with  his  stripes,"  and  "All  we  like 
sheep  " 

On  Sunday  evening  both  orchestra  and  auditorium 
were  full,  and  all  went  with  more  spirit  and  was 
listened  to  with  lively  interest.  Indeed  we 
count  that,  as  a  whole,  among  the  best  perform- 
ances which  the  Society  have  given  of  the 
Oratorio.  Instances  of  faltering  attack  in  fugued 
passages,  or  of  feebly  pronounced  roulades,  especial- 
ly in  the  basses,  were  not  wanting  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  choruses  were  sure,  decided,  clear,  eupho- 
nious and  grand,  with  good  light  and  shade.  Tho 
final  Amen  chorus,  and  the  ringing  semi  choruses, 
never  sounded  better  to  us  ;   and  in   such   involved 


and  "catchy"  pieces  of  counterpoint  as  "His  yoke  is 
easy"  they  were  uncommonly  fortunate. 

There  was  the  usual  difficulty  in  tuning  the  instru- 
ments to  the  French  pitch  of  the  Organ,  and  this 
disturbance  of  the  "temperament"  may  havo  been 
one  cause  of  the  impression  some  had  that  the  con- 
tralto, Miss  Antoinette  Sterling,  sometimes 
sang  false.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  tendency  of 
hers.  Her  voice  is  remarkably  large  and  rich  in 
quality,  her  reading  careful  and  intelligent,  and  her 
style  large,  declamatory  aud  impressive.  Yet  some- 
times, we  confess,  her  song  appeared  to  us  studied, 
wilful  and  demonstrative,  rather  than  inspired  ;  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases  in  "He  was  despised"  were 
given  with  exaggerated  emphasis,  so  that  you  felt 
them  less  instead  of  more.  Yet  there  is  no  denving 
that  this  lady  has  one  of  the  richest  and  most  telling 
voices,  and  is  one  of  the  really  well  taught,  intelligent, 
conscientious,  earnest  artists  of  the  contraltos  now 
available.     She  Eang  both  evenincs. 

The  Soprano  Solos  were  taken  on  Saturday  by 
Mrs.  Weston,  who,  hut  for  excessive  nervousness 
attending  her  almost  dehut,  would  have  made  a  most 
agreeable  impression  throughout.  Her  voice  and 
singing  have  refinement  ;  a  sincere  musical  quality 
and  feeling  make  themselves  felt  in  her  pnre,  fresh, 
liquid  tones.  A  voice  of  good,  though  not  apparent- 
ly great  power  ;  and  a  degree  of  execution  and  ex- 
pression which  promise  none  the  less  well  that  the 
singer  is  so  evidently  lrndest. 

— On  the  second  night,  Mrs.  Julia  Houston 
West,  with  all  her  wonted  genuine  fervor  and  devo- 
tioa  to  a  noble  task,  and  with  more  than  wonted  pow- 
er, sang  the  great  Arias  and  Recitatives  triumphantly 

The  Tenor  part  was  taken  on  the  first  night  by  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Winch, — more  successfully  than  in  former 
efforts,  yet  lacking  the  fine,  sympathetic  quality  for 
such  pieces  as  "Thy  rebuke,"  &c  ,  and  solid  force  for 
"Thou  shalt  dash  them."  On  Sunday  Mr.  F.  C. 
Packard  took  his  place,  and.  for  a  first  appearance 
in  so  formidable  a  task,  made  a  remarkahlv  good 
impression.  He  has  a  sweet,  pure  voice,  of  good 
power  and  compass,  wbi^h  he  uses  carefully  and 
well,  and  he  rendered  all  the  trying  music  with  fair 
execution,  tastefully  and  with  chaste  expression. 
His  manner  showed  both  self-possession  and  a  due 
respect  for  his  task  and  for  his  audience.  If  we  are 
not  much  mistaken,  he  will  prove  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  our  Oratorios  and  higher  concerts.  The 
grand  Bass  solos  were  entrusted  on  both  nights,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Whitney  :  for  who  else  could  do 
them  better  or  so  well?  By  his  grand  voice,  and 
dignified,  grand  rendering,  he  bore  among  the  chief 
honors.  He  seems  in  a  great  degree  to  have  got  the 
better  of  a  certain  heaviness  and  stiffness  of  delivery, 
as  well  as  a  certain  hollowness  in  some  of  his  large 
tones,  so  that  he  sings  now  with  an  unction  and  a 
sympathetic  fervor,  which,  added  to  his  other  quali- 
ties, make  him  a  very  noble  Oratorio  singer. 


Concert  Record. 

[Crowded  out  last  time  ] 
We  must  make  it  very  brief.  The  third  Sympho- 
ny Concert  (Dec.  16),  opened  with  the  second 
"Leonore"  Overture,  in  C,  newto  Boston.  Evident- 
ly a  first  attempt,  or  rough  sketch  towards  the  grand- 
est of  all  Overtures,  the  well-known  No.  3,  yet  ex- 
tremely interesting  (and  for  an  orchestra  extremely 
difficult).  Like  No. 3,  it  brings  in  Florestan's  Aria 
almost  at  the  beginning.  It  introduces  the  trumpet 
signal  from  without,  only  much  less  effectively' 
phrased  than  in  No.  3  ;  also  the  -crescendo  of  violins 
near  the  end,  but  with  nothing  like  the  power  it  final- 
ly acquired,  and  with  the  difference  that  it  here  enters 
before  the  Allegro  is  quickened  into  Presto.  More- 
over, those  very  Beethovenish,  light,  answering  stac- 
cato phrases  in  the  early  part,  where  you  seem  to 
tread  the  air  on  tiptoe  with  expectation,  are  judic- 
iously abridged  in  the  third  overture.  Some  pas- 
sages, however,  in  No.  2,  we  think  it  must  have  cost 
the  master  severe  self  denial  to  cut  out ;  for  instance 
one  where  the  lifting  syncopated  theme  of  the  Alle- 
gro is  accompanied  by  a  charming  melodic  figure 
echoed  about  among  the  reeds  and  flutes. — And  we 
must  add  that,  after  reading  the  evidence  in  another 
part  of  this  paper  (Dec.  17),  the  reader  will  probably 
be  convinced  that  the  four  Overtures  have  hitherto 
been  wrongly   numbered  ;    that  this  so-called  No.  2 


was  really  the  first ;  and  that  the  "No.  1,"  so  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  and  so  much  more  reflective, 
quiet  anil  subdued,  was  written  two  years  later. 

The  Aria  and  Gavotte  from  Bach's  Suite  in  D 
were  greatly  relished  ;  the  Aria,  particularly,  was 
very  delicately  rendered.  Mozart's  great  Symphony 
in  C  (the  "Jupiter")  was  also  brought  out  satisfacto- 
rily, particularly  the  wonderful  Andante  ;  and  even 
the  complicated  web  of  the  Fugued  Finale  with  four 
themes  was  made  clear  and  interesting. 

Cherubini's  Overture  to  "Faniska" — an  opera 
which  he  brought  out  new  in  Vienna  in  the  same  sea- 
son that  Beethoven  brought  out  "Fidelio,"  (Xov. 
1805) — proved  a  most  charming  novelty.  Critics  of 
that  time  thought  it  praise  of  enough  for  Fidelio  to  pro- 
nounce it  worthy  of  comparison  with  Cherubini's  ope- 
ras. Liszt's  arrangement  of  Schubert's  Fantasia,  op. 
15, gave  the  orchestra  great  work  to  do.anditwas  done, 
with  startling  power  at  times  ;  while  nothing  could  be 
much  more  perfect,  both  in  technique  and  expression, 
than  Mr.  Lang's  rendering  of  the  Piano  part ;  the 
broad,  rich,  solemn  chords  ol  the  "Wanderer"  melo- 
dy made  a  profound  impression.  The  Concert  ended 
with  the  familiar,  ever  brilliant  E'tri/anthe  Overture, 
given  with  great  spirit,  and  with  rare  delicacy  in  the 
pianissimo  "ghost"  episode. 

Mr.  Ernst  Peraeo's  third  Matine'e  we  were 
obliged  to  lose.  The  programme  we  have  already 
given. 

The  fourth  and  last  was  curiously  interesting  : 

Serenade  for  four  hands,  op.  ft,  E  flat  major. 

Anton  Kranse. 
Allegro  moderate     "Romanze."     AllaMarcia.     Poco 

Adagio.     Allegro. 
[First  time  in  Boston.     Arranced  hv  Ernst  Perabo  ] 
Trelude  and  Fugue,  Op   So.  No.  3,  B  minor. 

Mendelssohn. 

Three  Biblical  Sketches,  Op.  95 Carl  Lowe. 

No.  1.     Bethesda  [D  minor]. 
[First  time  in  Bestjn  ] 

Sonata.  Op   111,  C  minor Beethoven. 

a].  Maestoso.      Allegro  con  brio  ed  appassionata. 
h].  Arietta,  Adagio. 

Two  or  three  of  the  little  pieces  by  Krause  were 
quite  original  andsenial.  The  Mendelssohn  Prelude 
and  Fuirue  (not  the  very  familiar  one)  was  altogether 
enjovable.  Of  the  "Bethesda"  sketches  by  Lowe  we 
hardly  know  what  to  sav,  but  certainly  listened  with 
interest.  Mr.  Peraho's  performance  of  the  last  of 
Beethoven's  Sonatas  was  truly  wonderful.  The  au- 
dience parted  with  regret,  but  hoping  for  a  return  of 
such  choice  feasts  in  future.  Mr.  P.  has  been  obliged 
to  renounce  his  plan  of  giving  a  Beethoven  Concert 
on  the  17th. 

The  Concert  for  the  Wounded  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  (Sund.  eve.  Dec.  4)  filled  the  Music  Hall 
and  was  a  great  success.  The  full  Harvard  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra,  under  Carl  Zerrahv,  played  the 
"Leonora"  and  "Euryanthe"  Overtures,  the  Aria 
and  Gavotte  by  Bach,  and  the  "Preludes"  by  Liszt. 
Mr.  Paine  opened  the  concert  fitly  with  his  Fanta- 
sia on  "Ein  feste  Burg"  upon  the  Organ.  The  Ger- 
man Mannerchore  (Orpheus,  &c.)  sang  the  Vater- 
land's  songs  admirably  j  Mr.  Ljstemann  played  a 
Violin  Concerto  by  Paganini ;  and  Mme.  Johaxn- 
sen  made  a  fine  impression  in  the  scena  from  Der 
Freyschiitz. 


Our  Beethoven  Week. 

The  series  of  performances  in  honor  of  Beethoven's 
hundredth  birthday  fully  realized  the  programme  set 
forth  in  our  last.  All  the  selections  were  from  the 
master's  greatest  works,  at  different  periods  of  his 
creative  career,  and  were  presented  in  their  complete 
form. 

The  Hartard  Symphony  Concert  of  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Dec.  15,  (fourth  of  the  subscription 
series)  was  eagerly  attended  by  the  largest  and  best 
audience  of  the  season,  and  seems  to  have  been  una- 
nimously regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  per- 
fect concerts,  both  in  matter  and  in  execution,  that 
ever  took  place  in  that  Music  Hall,  which,  with  the  fine 
Beethoven  statue  presiding  in  the  middle  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  its  Great  Organ,  and  its  busts  of  great 
composers  with  their  emblematic  brackets,  is  of  all 
places  in  the  country  the  most  fit  for  such  a  tribute. 
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The  orchestra  was  in  full  force  (sixty-four),  ami  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  members  of  the  Quintette 
Club  once  more  in  their  seats.  The  public  rehearsal 
of  the  Tuesday  before  had  given  the  fullest  assurance 
that  all  would  go  well  in  the  conci  rl 

It  opened  with  the  greatest  of  the  "Leonora" 
Overtures,  the  No,  3,  in  < ',  which  was  admirably 
rendered,  with  more  precision,  spirit,  delicacy  and 
verve  than  almost  ever  b<  fore,  familiar  as  it  is  with 
us.  The  twelve  first  violins,  the  eight  'cellos  (headed 
by  Wulf  FaiES)  did  noble  execution.  The  trum- 
pet signal  from  without,  hy  Mr.  AitBUCK  i.k,  was 
sounded  to  perfection,  From,  the  vantage  ground 
of  this  consummate  realization  of  an  inspired  plan, 
the  hearer  could  look  buck  upon  the  first  and  second 
overtures  presented  in  the  two  preceding  concerts 
more  intelligently,  ami  see  how  wonderfully  the  com- 
poser finally,  succeeded  in  realizing  the  idea]  bold!)' 
aril  more  roughly  sketched  in  "No.  2;"  here  were 
the  same  ideas,  but  worked  up  with  an  amazing 
of  beauty  and  of  power !  The  gentler  "No.  l  "  (now 
proved  to  be  really  No.  ■':).  also  derives  new  inter*  it 
Iron]  the  comparison  with  its  tnoro  stirring  and  ex 
citing  predecessors. 

The  great  Recitative  and  Aria  from  "Fidelio," 
where  Leonora  has  overheard  the  foul  design  nguin  t 
her  husband,  with  her  indignant  outburst  :  ".!'".<  V  it- 
Ucherl  wo  eiUt  dn  hinV ;  followed  by  the  tender 
memory,  the  "rainbow"  vision  of  deliverance  ;  the 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  "Hope,"  with  the  animating 
accompaniment  of  horns,  (smoothly  and  truh  played 
this  lime),  and  the  triumphant  rapturous  A  i< 
"1  follow  the  inwai  '1  impulse,"  t lie  resolve  to  g  >  down 
into  his  dungeon  and  save  him  from  the  tyrant's 
blow,  was  the  fittest  piece  of  vocal  t=olo  that  could  lie 
selected,  and  Mine.  Joiiannskn  was  the  fittest  wo- 
man in  America  ti>  sing  it,  identified  n<  she  has  hi  en 
witli  tite  part  in  all  the  <  ici  man  <  >pi  ras  here,  and  ati 
artist  thoroughly  genial,  experienced,  who  km 
it  should  lie  sung,  and  who  enters  into  the  full  spirit 
of  it  in  a  manner  that  atones  for  any  w<  ir  an  1  tear 
of  voice.  A  younger,  fresher  *ingei  would  have  I 
advantage  over  her  in  power,  brilliancy,  sweetness  of 
voice,  but  the  ripe  art  is  better  than  all  that, — at 
least  for  such  a  task  :  and  many  oi  the  high  tones 
which  she  held  out  were  truly  tine. 

The  Seventh  Symphon)  came    homo    to    all    with 
deeper  power  and  charm  than  ever  hefore ;   it  -! 
that  the  musicians  fell  the  spii  it  of  the  hour,  ami  that 
the  careful  rehearsals  under  Mr.  Zi.ki:  wiv  are    hear- 
ing good  fruit.     Joy  in  the  highest,  fullest 
vades  this  Symphony  ;   vet  most  critics,    not  e: 
ing  Berlioz,  in  remarking  that,  have  seemed  to  take 
it  in  a  sense  entirely  too  superficial  and  too  common, 
as  if  it  wcro  in  sooth   a  light,  careless,  happy 
rising  at  times  to  glorious  exuberance  of  spirits.   li;it 
it  is  joy  in  a  much    deeper,  nobler   sense;  joy    that 
implies  great  depths  of  sorrow    and    of   trial    bravely 
horn c,  and  cai  nest,  high  ideals  faithfully  pursued,  and 
realized  in  spite   oi  nil   resistance,  side   tempi 
and  discouragements.     I;  h  is  its  sublim  •  passag  is,  as 
in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  where    in  the  very  midst 
and  acme  of  the  jubilant  excitement  the  heavens  seem 
to  open  and  flood  all  with  a  transcendent, hcly  light. 
And  how  be  clings  to  the  ccle-tml  vision,  find    bringa   it   buck 
again,  and  finally  in  a  fuw  swift,    impatient   chorci.s   abruptly 
eu  U  it   as  il  i"  say     "  \\  hM  c  m  poor  moi  I  il  genius   :    I 
*•  r  '     How  continue  or  Improve  on  rliai?     Away  with    it,  be- 
fore we  spoil  it!  '     And  the  same  abrupt   cloeo  came   by  the 
same  necessity  after  the    mysterious,  wonderjullj    deep 
ciioi  Allegretto,  with  its  sad  musing,  and  its   great   throbbing 
undertone  ol  Contrabassi  heurd  (or  felt  J  all  through   the  heav- 
bi  lj   i  ii  i  tat  ion  where  the  comfort  iuoi  ni  ijor  ol  the   kej  sets  in 
The  introduction  of  the    whole   is   stately,  laden    with  great 
prophecy  .  and  the  Allegro,  with  if-  rii  gin  ■   dactylic  rh    M  i 
traversing  the  rci  rid,  i-  fu  i    ol  joy,    but   al.^o    fu 
meaning,     The  Finale  is  t lie  most  tram]    rtioff,   irresistible  ol 
all  vigorous,   triumphant    movements,     Some   Raj    if    i.<    not 
equal  to  the  other  movements  !     As  il"  it  ought  to  be,  or  could 

l iual  to  them  '     After  such  celestial   exultations     :il  ti 

ins  'caught  up,"  as  it  were,  into  a  life  above  our  life,  an  I 
link)  tbf  re  so  long,  what  cou!d  tuc  r:ipt  uniMcian  do  ni  r*s? 
What  I  u;  rush  fui  Lh  in  wi  •  -    spiri:s,   and  ru-j 


a  mad  rare  with  himself,  till  physical  exhaustion  bring   reliei 
to  agony  of  bliss  too  much  fora  mere  mortal  ' 

Tin-  lighter  Belectiona  of  Part  TT  were  doubly  grateful   afte 
such  sustained   high  flights      Tli^  Andante  and  A  lai 
■1  nml  5)  from  Beethoven's  copious  music  to   the    Ballet    "  Die 
',■      :  ,  .-.  des  "Prometheus"  (The   Men    of  Prometheus), — an 
early  work,  composed  in  1800, — strains  of  exquisite  and  quiet 
beauty,  were  very  delicately  rendered,  all  the    tender   bits   of 
melody  from  flutes  and  reeds  being   sweetly,   sympathetically 
phrased,  and  the  pianissimo  ol  the  strings  ju*t  right,  without 
exaggeration.     I'  is  true,  Boston  coul  1  not  supply  a  i  -   . 
but  Mr   FIamann,  quietly  slipping  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  or- 
chestra, gave  a  fair  suggestion  ,pf  the  arpeggios   on   a   piano. 
The  tones  of  Mr.  Wi  i.f  Fries's  violoncello    were  very    expres- 
sive in  the  long  and  by  no  means  easj    hut  verj  beautiful 
bligata  aria  and  variations  for  that  instrument        Thi  re 
pastoral,  ideal  charm  in  all  th  i 

The  Choral  Fantoslanlso  is,  in    the   he  '    and    finest    Ftnse, 
light  inn  ic  for  the  most  part,     At  first  it  i*  a  mere   rhn] Il- 
eal improvisation,  ns  it.  were   full  of  arpeggios,    for   the    s  iun- 
Ist  ;  hut  there  is  a  high-strung  nervous  force  in  it,  •  »     -  i  ut 
flashes  of  great  intention  :  find  out  of  this  careless,    t-  ties? 
preluding  the  n  In  -'•■  •■-.  oi  I    ■'■  \  <■'■■■■  ■       I       t  the   tloul  '■■    I  it  es 
Ptcal  in  with  an  exciting   mi  tive  in                      .    -■  I 
tone  .  then  c  ime    the  fl  n  f  Ii  int  ofn  I  une,  n  ■  ort  nl  \  ■"■!.■■!. 
pimple,  cheerful  and  nnive  ]   the  same  dim    I    ■ 
Ninth    Symphony     only  with   the  figure 
■  up  an  1  varied  by  pairs  of  insti 

er,  W  ith   mOf  t   Ion:  0!  '         ,■!■■.-. 

|y  of  the  whole  orchestra       Ml  the  while 

either  bj  open  sign  or   silence,  nl     ' ;.'-   ccn  '■■■    ol    the    srl 

flinging  out  ->  lendi  I  fl  '    I  i    i 

.    "...  i  i--,  -  I  i  cin  to   *.■■..  tin  the   Ninth 

Si  mph<  ■         the  ses  el  of  «olo  voices  hejs  tiymi 

.  T  il  apt] 

series  ■■'  noble  clim  i  n         One        tv  nent?    nw     the  end 

•-■-.'.     e  th<    eiidJ        -    '  ol    ■  ' 

unexpected  1  in  •■.'--        phoi 

i  -.  'ii  the  latter,  must  have   reeognir.^d    th 

■      i .      .     •  ter   and   more 

sketch}  worl        it  is  truly  a  Fautnida.  and  if  not 

in  i.-t.'r'.j  greatest    works,    it  is   one   of  1        ■ 

i  harmii  :•      Mr    Perah      ■■  ;u  larly    nappy    In    t    e 

jifirt ,  and  Clio  vocal  port  ■    i  *  -       ■ 

.■   n  ■  ■  ■ 
Ilnydn  society,  I  the  sol  '     ■ 

■  g  l  efi  re  \vc  huarn  bctte  < 


/        ■  -  Th  ■  M  i  mm  i  --    iiv  Qt:i> 

TKTTB     CtlMl's    * 

M  ■!-!■  ■,  « as  next   in    order       1  '■  111 

the  M  usic  II. i!1 )  was  math  I       I       o      ision; 

nnd   :  lie  cxti  em<*l  y  tasteful    and    nhu     lam  decoi    tioi 

of  the  hlank  v  ntre  of 

:  filloft   \vitli 

ciuiivc    an  liem  e,    m  ■■■)■■    the  •    i    -  ■  i '    ■ 

lied    hust    of   R  '■■■..■ 

mid  He,  flunked  by  Im^ts  of  Mendel      ihn  and  M 
and  the  V  ienna  poi  trail   of   Beethoven      in  cxccllenl 
copj  in  oil)  linn  it  upon  the  wall     '*.-*■■■   ■    i    .-. 

C  .villi    I       r   a  a 

Messrs      I'm/,    has    i    n,    EIaiiavk,    Lorn,    a-   I    A. 

\  I E 1  V  D I       ■     ;  i  ■  ■ '  ■   '  .'  ■■  t .    ■  ■  .    i   '.  ■  i  - ! :  i : .  ■ 

tl     composer'    enrliei      -  ■      ; 

'       i"    ■   ... 
nl  wa  ■!;.'.■'! 

'j 7.  ■  layi  il  l  i  ii  i  h  urn  '  \  Mi  -s, ,.  i;  ,|.  ["..ANfi,  piano, 
Si  in  i  i  7v,  \  iolin,  nnd    I  lo       For   the  lasi 

■    ■       .   the   woi  k 

us"  strinn;  Qimrteltcs,         ■    i     l  i  i     in   V , 
:    in  cost    and    most    difficult    of    nil,    :' 
which  the  Finale  hears  the  morto    'M/#i.m  •  ■■;   •■ 
Suffice  it  to   pay,    il    was    tn  ide 
elearer  and  more  interesting  than  Be 

,  Mrs.  J.  W     \A*eston 
with  nui-ii  nl  voii  e  and    P.*i  ling,   i  he    "  Ri  ■■  '_r    of  the 
Quail, "  w  iiieli  we  do      il  a  pari   'uiarly  cli 

work   of    Beetlioven,    and    the    first    nl 
mi  songs :  "Knows!  thou  r :.  ■  Inn  I?"  whicli  has 
n  ■     ^ular  and  sole  mn   : 

Saturday,  7th.     The    Birthday    itself  w,is    mfi 
hy  a  i  ei  foi  mam  i1  of  "  ^ifle.lii »,  '  hy  (lie  Kngli  h  Ope 
:i    Troupe,   in    the    evening      The    Boston   Theatn 
was   crowded,  as  on  no  other  night.     Tl 
am  ■■  n  -  n  \\  hole  was  i  ighly  creditahlc,  I  ir  bctte 
was  commonly  expected.     Of  course   there   were  not 
n  few  shoi  t-comings;   hut  the  whole  thing  was  done  so 
conscientionsly   and  thoroughly,  witl  in    theii  means, 
and  all  eo  op  rated  with  such  manifest  respect  for  the 
ta-U.   that   we    cannol     hut   resp  ct    the  etl  ut.      Mrs. 
1'. i.i.-N  \  -;  i.  gave  a  really  nohlc   impersonation  ol  I  -  o 

nora,  the  heroic  wife,  and  Mr   Casti ver  -■ 

h  •(!  as  in  the  part  of  Florestan  Mr  Drayton's 
Ilocco  was  genial  and  grand,  and  little  Host-:  1 1 1  rtsi  e 
made  the    I ■■  •;  ol   Marce     i  N> it  wag   Mr    Ciiai 

i  BRTON'd   Ja  quit   i    (ai         lind.       Mr,    \.w-  ti 


lacked  weight  of  voice  and  simplicity  of  notion  for 
PizaiTO,  The  chorus  of  Prisoners  was  eked  out  hv 
some  hundred  and  liftv  Handel  and  Haydn  volun- 
teers, who  not  only  appeared  frightened,  but  marred 
the  scene  by  coming  on  the  stage  with  music  sheets, 
nnd  imt  in  costume.  The  grandeur  of  the  finale,  how 
ever,  was  really  much  heightened  by  such  swelling  of 
!!.'■  numbers. 

Jlfondnij  afternoon,  Idth.  Combined  performance, 
by  the  orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Sympiiont  Con- 
certs and  the  lull  chorus  of  the  Handel  nnd  II  w- 
iii  \  Soi  ii  r  t  (-nine  500  voices),  of  the  great  "  i  luo 
kai.  Symphony,"  preceded  hy  a  short  First  Part: 
i  '■  I  rniont"  Overture;"  2.  Quartet  from  "Fide- 
lio;" 3.  Andante  and  Adagio,  from  "  Prometheus," 
again;  4.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  "Mr,  of 
Olives."  We  have  not  room  to  say  how  admirably 
the  great  Symphony  was  done,  particularly  the  trying 
Choral  Parts,  and  even  the  Quartet  ol  Soli.  Never 
hefore  lias  it  been  Bung  so  well  here.  Mr  Zerraiin's 
Orchestra  was  at  it's  best  too  ;  and  the  whole  '  'on- 
cerl  was  indeed  moM  inspiring, — the  only  di  l whack 
l>i  ing  thai  the  Music  Hall  was  not  crowded  '  Ither 
v  ■  ■■■  n  i  noble  ending  of  a  w  ■  '■!.  ol  worthy  hotn- 
age  to  the   Master. 


rv.l  t?Il  OPERA      Ti  o  inntiv  worthy    tnphs    were  an  't- 
f  iv •  n    -  ?  "    ■      i ■  . ■■■  -    with    mnrfeod    piircpps,    t>    ;■  i  -> 

witliout  uotifc.     Bur  i  I  no  room  ju*t  now. 


■  /.ST/.     Th*  Xpw  Yi-nr  opons  wIMi   ;""   1    mu^lcftl    i 

t  i   i   ■      'I  '-i--  i  .  ■.  ,  .1  i    i       "      thG  fifth      -  '■  '■'!  ::■■"■  s      <'■   v 

OvtTfure  to  "SiUunt-'tln,       i  i         ■.:■■.- 

[)  mil  or  Pin  ,.."_-...,       \j  Ovei- 

tilre      tO  •  ■       .  '  '     '  i  ■  ■■  hi 

■  nr  n  •  '■  i  iphotiy 
in  i  |»u  It.  ■'  P    M   \ 

I  ■    ■ .:..        il  to    Mr     ICki.it.ii,    iiu  thoi    i  f   po    many 

pii  \  ■     t.n ro  o  i       ision    wi !  1  hi*   Hih    I      ( 

nppfitrii  ■    •     ■'■.'■■■  |      r.  nkr   Castil- 

M    r^rpi  '   -.   from  tl  <•  I  \  i       ■  prvsifory,  whun'  lif  Ii;l«  hr-on 

■    :   f  %  <-:ir-  t)\f  |.[  in  -i j.  ti  r».irh*r  of  simjiiiB      Tin*  wai  ren- 

.    ■       '  ■       .  r    .  ■  ''..-.    r      I,       ..-.,.  _     Willi 

w.irme  '  ' ■  ■  ■  '  ■  '  '' ■  '    '  on-'-i  vatnrv, 

[•tttt»  hi-fi  in  T'osi  «r  nml   »j   teutli^r.     Mii 

iinl  Its  eof  fiarcU,  in    whi"  Ii   hr   nui  le 

fiulifs  in  Parid       IK-  is  not    what    ia   cemnn  i.iy 

call*- J  a1,  ■    - 

!-...-  i    i    [     :r  Tn    tA«  hick  with  his  fine   Orehe  trn  , 
i  ■   ■    ■■     •  \   ■        Opii  inU  four  M:itii:i(.-«    bt*t  t  - 

:  '.'.■-• 

i-rinnu  Opuni  at  Itoston  1  DiitUlle   «f  the 

mi  i  th 

Mr    ?.    .1 .  Lano  hns  mn«)i»  ftrrinji  ■<.*■■!  -  to  gifp  four  eonoorffl 
nt  the  Olohe  1  m.i     I.prmii  ine  .Tun 

»■■■!:•      ■     ■  i.    II "irvjtrtl 

T    '■"•  ■■■       bi     i   .  i  ;  ■  ; ,.  l  .  i  .l  -- ; .    ^  i.Minr- 

et  nt  i  ■     .  ■  • 


usic  Hbroaii. 


London. 

C  it  Y  ST  A  I,    I '  \ !  \  i  r       Tin    |  ■     ■  ■       n  th 

i   ■        ■    added    two   n i   important   woi  ks  hy  L>i  et- 

lo    the     isi    ol    ■                   iously    gi^  en.     No 
c  place  ii:  lullv  occupied 
by  a  great  i                                iiion    fieing   allotted    to 
tl  e  i-  n       to   /    -   /.'■.               \lh  n.s    [Oj      ll:J),  which 
it  rare   intervals,  [hough 
ed   movements,   the  *  !hoi  n  -   of  1  ier\  ishes  and 
Turkish  March,   foi                      arc   familiar.      A    few 
line'  tn.i\  hen          |        mi  prise  the   entire    hi.«lory   ol 
■    ;.  ■  :    »i        [t  is    Beethoven's  share. '  of  a 
■.(,:,   gen    nnd     CI  tiren,"    in    tiio 
;  rep  irati  m  ol  which  he  was  :is  o  i  ited  with  Fvoizchue, 
1    w I: i i   i    \\  ;  -    to    t n  n  u Lru ra t e    a    new 
[ '              \                      i  Hijiln-  ed    for    its 
I  purpose          !                          2,  pori  ions  of  the 
niusie  wi  re  u:                              i^  of  ri  Viennti    I 
in    IS22,in  which    year  the    "March*'   w,i.   first   pub 
Tin    o ver t u re  wa s  p ri n ted  i :i    1 S23  ;    and,  as 
for  the  1  alan  -l  i  f  the  w nrk,  it   remained   in    MS.   till 
IS4C       Sni  Ii  is  the  ti    ercniful  history  of  oi f  Beet- 
hoven's   finest     elforts    at    writing    dramatic    music. 
Neg  1  ee t  seem s  to   p u rsue  it    w i th    unrelenting    ■• 
r1       (        tal    Palace   performance    being    the   first   in 
!..■-    I  .ii  for  main   years,  il  w  i  t!  ;cepi    an    innde(]natc 
:.'   (  ixfor  1    Nfusin    Hall       I  if    the   twelve 
numbers  not   one    is  destitute    of   great    nn.l    -'    - 
merit,    and    concert-givers    will    do    well    to    bi 

mal  notice  upon  a  woi  k  ceriflin  to  repay  with 
.interest  whatever  attention  if  may  receive.  A  lifer 
performance  tn  some  resp<  -i-  riian  that  given  under 
Mr,  Mann's  direction  would  he  h  ird  to  imagine  The 
solos  in  iglit  have  had  m  ind  the 

choriiM--  were  nol  faultless  ;  hut  the  orclii  si 
and   won    thn  e    encores    in    succession,    the  I   ■ 
pieces  being  the  T  'ei  \  ish   <  !iii  n'n  ■.   March,   and   inter- 
lude of  Wind  Instruments      That  a  maj  irity  of  those 
present  are  read\  to  welcome  another  perfoi  ma  nee  of 
}"-.,  !:  ns  may   he   assumed.     The   second 

v  Beethoven  was  his   Violin    Concerto  in  the 
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execution  of  which  Madame   Norman   Neruiln   ilis- 

justly  given  her  so 
gramme 


played  nil  the  ability  which  has  justly  given 
distinguished  a  position.  The  restof  the  prog,.., 
consisted  of  Mendelssohn's  splendid  overture, 
Hebrides,  and  a  selection  of  vocal  pieces,  including 
Schubert's  Wanderer,  sung  hy  Ilcrr  Stockhausen  to 
Ferdinand  Ililler's  orchestral  accompaniments. 

Madame  Viardot.  In  a  notice  of  tho  concert 
recently  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  aid  of  tho 
"French  Refugees'  benevolent  Fund,"  the  Alhetumtm 
of  December  3rd  speaks  as  follows  of  the  celebrated 
artist,  Madame  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia  : — 

"The  great  French  basso  was  succeeded  by 
Viardot,  who  sang  another  a  propos  air,  as  it  were  — 
Rossini's  patriotic  '  Pensa  alia  Patria,'  from  the 
llaliana  in  Algeri.  How  describe  the  furore  provoked 
hy  the  grandeur  of  her  delivery  of  the  recitative  —  by 
her  marvellous  compass  m  the  cabaletta?  Her  voice 
is  fresher  than  it  was  ten  years  since  ;  in  the  lower 
notes  it  is  decidedly  richer  and  more  sonorous.  That 
her  vocalization  is  such  a  marvel  arises  from  the  in- 
domitable will  that  she  plays  in  battling  with  nature, 
which  has  not  endowed  her  with  a  fine  organ.  With 
her,  the  singing  is  of  the  heart  and  intellect  ;  the 
voice  itself  is  hut  secondary.  When  she  has  to  exe- 
cute one  of  those  daring  scales  which  she  alone  can 
invent,  and  in  which  she  has  to  attack  high  notes,  the 
effect  is  grating  for  the  moment,  but  in  the  next  in- 
stant there  emanate  thrilling  tones  which  touch  the 
heart.  The  tipper  part  of  her  register  she  absolutely 
drags  out,  by  sheer  courage,  and  quite  irrespective  of 
the  physical  difficulties  she  has  to  contend  with.  Her 
glorious  sister  Malibran  excepted,  no  artist  can  he  cited 
who  exercised  such  a  potent  spell  over  an  auditory, 
no  vocalist  gifted  with  the  most  sympathetic  of 
organs,  and  no  singer  possessing  the  faculty  of  florid 
execution  to  the  most  brilliant  degree,  can  he  quoted 
who  have  such  dramatic  powers  as  Madame  Viardot. 
Of  every  style  ol  art  she  is  a  consummate  mistress  ; 
in  the  delivery  of  any  graduation  of  sound  she  has 
never  been  approached  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  in  the 
portrayal  of  varied  emotions,  she  enlists  the  sym- 
pathies so  irresistibly.  In  the  'Pensa  alia  Patria'  she 
exhibited  an  elevation  of  style  and  power  of  declama- 
tion that  raised  the  words  to  a  national  import,  as  if 
some  patriot  was  striving  to  rouse  his  country  to  a 
supreme  effort.  In  the  subsequent  scena  from  Glnek's 
Orplic'e.  '  J'ai  perdu  mon  Enridice,' the  vocalization 
was  of  another  order  of  excellence ;  herein  the 
passionate  appeals  of  Orpheus  for  his  lost  spouse 
were  rendered  with  such  acute  sensibility,  that  the 
emotions  of  many  of  the  listeners  were  conveved 
more  by  sympathetic  tears  than  by  the  ordinary 
tokens  of  applause." 

Mi:.  Ciiokley  writes: — "It  is  understood  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  our  seeing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  impersonations  of  any  time.  This  is  the 
Orpheus  of  Gluck's  imperishable  opera,  presented  bv 
Madame  Viardot.  Those  who  rememher  the  effect  of 
this  incomparable  piece  of  Art,  as  exhibited  hy  her  in 
Paris,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  opera, 
though  it  has  been  given  in  London,  has  yet  to  he 
heard  ami  sen  and  felt  here.  The  performance  of 
Madame  Czillag,  when  'Orfeo'  was  produced  under 
Mr.  Gye's  management,  consequently  on  tho  remark- 
able effect  produced  hy  the  Parisian  revival,  was 
coarse,  heavy  and  'untender,'  in  no  respect  to  be 
accepted  save  by  audiences  who  have  never  seen 
the  great  artist.  I  shall  never  forget  the  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm  regarding  the  French  'Orphe'e, 
expressed  again  and  :iLrain  by  Charles  Dickens.  He 
could  not  'say  enough'  (to  quote  his  own  words)  'in 
its  praise.'  " 

TTi.nii  Pauer's  LECTrnrcs.  The  following  re- 
marks upon  Herr  Ernst  Pauer's  Musical  Lectures  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  extracted  from 
an  article  in  the  Standiird  of  Dec.  5  :  — 

"The  first  lecture  took  place  on  the  Ifith,  the 
second  on  the  23d  alt.,  and  the  third  on  Wednesday 
last.  The  lectures  arc  given  fir  the  purpose  of 
describing  tfie  invention  and  gradual  improvements 
of  th  harpsichord,  clavecin,  clavichord  and  piano- 
forte ;  for  the  explanation  of  terms  used  in  pianoforte 
music,  as  well  as  of  the  various  kinds  of  compositions 
knowu  as  concertos,  sonatas,  suites,  capriccios, 
fugues,  preludes,  allemandcs,  sarabands,  courantes, 
gigues,  gavottes.  &c.  Biographical  notices  of  some 
of  tiic  composers  are  also  included.  The  musical 
illustrations  introduced  at  the  first  lecture  were  by 
P.vod.  Pull,  Gibbons,  Pnrcell,  Scarlatti,  Rameau, 
Coupeiiti,  and  others  of  a  similar  period.  At  the 
second  there  were  selections  from  Handel,  P.acb,  and 
Krebs;  at.  the  third  from  Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn, 
Eberlin,  Mozart,  Flaesler,  and  Clementi.  In  order 
to  show  the  most  influential  composers  for  the 
clavecin  and  pianoforte  since  1660,  Mr.  Pauer  has 
drawn  up  a  chronological  tab's  for  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.   The  table  for  Germany 


is  extensive.  That  for  Franco  Mr.  Pauer  limits  to 
five  names,  and  after  lvamrau  only  two  nre  given  ;  so 
that  from  1764,  tho  date  of  liamcau's  death,  to 
tho  present  time,  only  two  composers  can  be  men- 
tioned— Schubert  and  Bertini.  Italy  docs  not  fare 
much  better.  Only  ten  nre  placed  on  the  list.  Since 
Paradics,  1705,  two  only  arc  mentioned,  Clementi 
and  Pollini.  England,  according  to  Mr.  Pauer,  is 
i icher  than  either  Fiance,  or  Italy.  J.  B.  Cramer  is 
honored  with  an  English  nationality;  but  Cramer 
was  horn  at  Mannheim  on  the  24th  of  February.  177!  . 
The  lectures  are  well  attended  by  ladies,  Mr.  Pauer's 
skill  as  a  pianist  rendering  them  attractive.  The  last 
on  Wednesday  was  illustrated  by  extracts  from 
Dnssek,  Hummel,  Weber,  and  Beethoven." 

The  directors  of  the  Oratorio  Concerts  have  issued 
a  capital  prospectus  for  their  approaching  third 
season.  We  are  promissed,  among  other  things, 
the  following  works  : — Bach's  Passion-Musik;  Elijah  ; 
the  Mass  in  D  of  Beethoven  ,  Spohr's  Calvary  ;  a  se- 
sclection  from  Mendelssohn's  Psalms,  and  Handel's 
rarely-heard  Cbandos  Anthens ;  Benedict  ,S'.  Feter ; 
Hiller's  Nala  and  bamat/attli ;  and  Smart's  Bride  of 
Dunlcerron.  Itisevident  from  this  that  the  directors 
aforesaid  have  lost  none  of  their  youthful  enterprise. 
Looking  at  the  supineness  with  reigns  around,  they 
"point  to  better  things,  and  lead  the  way."  May 
their  shadow  never  be  less!  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  will  continue  in  his  post  of 
conductor.     Musical   World. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Otto  Jabn,  of 
Bonn,  his  collection  of  musical  works,  a'  collection 
perfectly  unique  of  its  kind,  was  sold  by  auction  in 
the  month  of  April  last.  The  Prussian  Government, 
materially  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  Herr  Kill- 
mann,  ot  this  town,  succeeded  in  securing  for 
the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  the  entire  Mozart  Collec- 
tion, the  most  important  numbers  of  the  Haydn 
Collection — several  from  the  Beethoven,  and  the 
Gluck  Collection,  &c.  This  is  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Royal  Library,  which  is  now  the  only  one 
in  the  world  that  possesses  Mozart's  entire  works.  It 
has,  moreover,  already  obtained  the  rarest  and  most 
costly  of  Haydn's,  so  that  in  time  the  collection  of 
that  composer,  also,  will  easily  be  completed.  With 
regard  to  those  works  of  Gluck,  and  those  of  Haydn, 
which  arc  still  wanting,  manuscript  copies  may  be 
procured  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Bert.i>t.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  by 
one  of  the  Berlin  correspondents  of  a  contem- 
porary that  Herr  Joachim  had  resigned  his  post 
as  chief  of  the  Berlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the 
statement  has  been  widely  circulated.  It  should  he 
added,  however,  that  the  resignation  of  Herr  Joachim 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Minister  under  whose 
jurisdiction  such  artistic  matters  come,  and  that 
a  statement  of  Herr  Joachim's  causes  for  disatis- 
faetion — the  reasons,  in  fact,  which  led  to  bis  resigna- 
tion—has been  forwarded  to  King  William  at 
Versailles.  Should  his  Majesty  accept  this  state- 
ment as  the  great  musician  would  have  it  understood, 
Herr  Joachim  will  in  all  probability  retain  his 
position. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Leitsic.  In  order  to  render  the  approaching 
Beetheven  ceremony  in  some  degree  worthy  of  the 
great  master,  all  the  musical  iostitutions  here  have 
combined  and  formed  the  resolution  to  devote  an 
entire  week,  during  which  only  works  bv  Beethoven 
will  be  performed,  to  the  celebration  of  the  festival. 
The  "Beethoven  Week"  will  commence  on  Sunday, 
the  11th  inst..  with  a  grand  performance  of  sacred 
music.  On  Monday,  there  will  be  a  performance 
in  the  Theatre;  on  Tuesday,  chamber  music;  on 
Wednesday,  performance  in  the  Theatre  ;  on  Thurs- 
day, a  concert  at  the  Gerwandhaus  ;  and  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  a  performance  in  the  Theatre — At 
the  6th  Gewandhaus  Concert,  Herr  Franz  Bendel, 
pianist,  from  Berlin,  made  his  first  appearance  here  ; 
but,  probably  because  he  was  suffering  from  nervous- 
ness, or  indisposition,  failed  to  prodnce  anv  very 
particular  impression.  Dr.  Gunz  sang  the  Priest's 
song  from  Die  Meistersinger,  by  Herr  P.  Wagner, 
and  songs  bv  Schubert.  Herr  Brucb's  second  Sym- 
phony, in  F  minor,  was  very  far  from  proving  a 
success  ;  the  majoiity  of  the  audience  listened  in  icy 
silence,  while  some  indulged  in  open  marks  of 
disapprobation. 

Venice.  Beethoven,  a  drama  in  five  acts,  by  Signor 
Pietro  Cossa,  just  brought  out  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
Ueniee,  has  according  to  the  Gazzetia  ill  Venezia, 
failed  to  interest  the  public.  The  drama  represents 
the  humours  of  a  vain,  egotistical  and  discontented 
nature  ;  and  throughout  the  five  acts  Beethoven 
wearies  the  audience  by  his  selfish  complaints  and  by 
his  railings  at  society. 
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DESCRIPTIVE   LIST  OF  THE 

jL,^.t:est    m  tj  s  i  c, 

Publintic-ri   by  Oliver  Dilnon  fc   Co. 


Vocal,  with  piano  Accompaniment. 

Kiss  the  Little  Ones  at  Home.     Song  and  Cho. 

2.     F  to  q.  W.  F.   Wtllman,  Jr.  30 

A  charming  horn*?  song. 

"Evening  shadows  now  nre  falling, 
Sad  and  lonely  J  have  grown  ; 
O,  to  hear  the  children  calling 
In  their  old  familiar  tone  ! 
Faraway  my  steps  are  roving  ; 
Weary  now  as  heart  can  be  ! 
Darling  one  so  kind  and  loving, 
Kiss  the  little  ones  for  me  !" 
Longing.     4.     Bh  to  e  flat.  Abt.  35 

A  beautiful  song  for  Contralto. 

"Toward  the  south  the  cloud*  are  gone, 
Toward  the  south  the  birds  fly  on  ; 
What  joy  from  earth  might  I  take  flight, 
And  bathe  with  them  in  the  golden  light !" 
Homeless  Nelly.     Song  and  Chorus.     2.     Ah  to 
a  flat.  McNaughton.  40 

Iu  the  popular  ballad  style. 

"There  she  shivers  in  the  street, 
With  her  little  cold  blue  feet, 
Little  Nelly!" 

The  Henthen  Chinee.     Humorous  Song.     3. 

G  minor  to  e  flat.  F.  B.  40 

With  a  lithographic  title. 

"Which  I  wish  to  remark — 
And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar." 
Little  Green  Veil.     Song  and  dance.     3.      F  to 

f-  Braham.  30 


Von  Elle.  30 
Doicning.  40 


Instrumental. 

Agnes  Polka.     3.     D.     Op.  125. 

Les  Brigands  Landers.     3.     Bb. 

Music  from  Offenbach's  "Les  Brigands.7 
Le  Petit  Faust  March.     3.     C.  Downing.  30 

Arranged  from  Herve'a  opera. 
Sonata  No.  2.     5.     F  minor.  Martini.  60 

A  new  edition  of  the  Set  of  Four  Sonatas  revised  by 
Carl  Banck,  adopted  by  the  Conservatories  of  music 
in  Leipzig.  Dresden,  Berlin,  Prague  and  Suttgart. 

Winter  Evening  Waltz.     3.     D6.  Bart.  30 

Pleasing  and  easy  of  execution. 

Mille  Fleurs.    (Million  Flowers.)     Polka  Redo- 

3.     Ab.  Fernald.  30 

As  good  as  all  this  writer's  dance  music. 
Boston  Dip  Waltzes.     3.  C.  Knight.  40 

Very  melodious  and  attractive. 
Seneca  Schottische.     3.     Bb.  Barnes.  30 

Books. 

Opera  of  Preciosa.     Piano  and  Vocal  Score. 

Wehfi\     Paper  75 
Life  of  Beethoven.     By  Schindler.     Edited 

by  Moscheles.  Cloth,  2.00 

The  Burning  Ship.     Cantata.     C.  F.  Baker.  1.00 
A  new  ediMon  of  this  popular  work  has   been   pub- 
lished.     It   has   also  just   been   issued   in    England 
where  it  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 


Abbreviations— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
".  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c  , 
a  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  Wini 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  iu  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  ofMusic. 

Oriental  Lyrics. 

(FOLK-SONGS.  | 

namea.       (Indian.) 

Bells  of  silver,  ringing, 

Tinkle  under  branches  slowlyswingin  ■ 

Yes  '  it  is  Namea's  light  gazelle, 

Message  sweet  from  her,  adored  one  !  bringing. 

Love  no  price  could  measure 

Bound  this  letter-wreath,  this  blooming  treasure 

Round  his  slender  It,  to  prove  how  well 

She  loveth  me,  ray  pride,  my  pain,  my  pleasure  ' 

Messenger  flower  laden , 
Henr  this  breathing  kiss  onto  do-  mai  len 
Fairer  than  nil  m  tide  on  earth  who  dwell 
Shall  1  ever  reach  her  lips'  rose-Aidenn  ' 

Take  this  bud,  scent-sighing, 

Kmblem  of  my  passion,  pure,  undying; 

Laj  it  at  her  rosy  foot,  gazelle, 

Where  [  would  I  were  this  moment  lying  ' 

gul.     (Arabian.) 

I  Reek  not  treasures  that  lure  afar, 

Nor  rifle  the  store-  of  the  i  icfa  bazar; 
When  beautiful  'Jul  became  mine  own, 
I  gained  the  treasures  of  ever} 

When  charms  so  exquisite  met  tin ives 

I  thought :  (Jul  has  plundered  1'aenii  .■ 
For  hues  less  brilliant  than  hers  repose 

On  pink  and  'nlip.  lily  and  rose; 

The  crown  of  loveliness,  .lark  yet  briiT.hr. 

She  seems  to  my  dazzled,  enraptured  sight  ; 
The  shining  robe  that  her  soft  limbs  wear. 
Adorns  not.  but  floats  adorned  by  her. 

The  ruby's  light,  and  'I .nil's  bloom, 

The  glow  of  amber,  and  myrrh1*  t 
Here  richly  mingle  in  wealth  untold. 
Like  morning  blushes  and  morning  gold  : 

Here  finely  fuse  in  a  glorious  One, 

Like  rays  that  stream  from  the  splendid  sun  ; 

The  perfect  sun,  and  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

Light,  and  the  fountain  of  light.  Gul  semi-  ' 

hind      (Turkish  ) 
Though  thou  dost  scorn  toe.  Hind,  beloved  too  well, 

Eyes  dark  its  thine  there  are.  oh  will  gazelle   ' 

Though  thou  dost  throw  my  wounded  hearl  away, 
Rose  eh,.,  ks  like  thine  yd  mock  the  rising  day  ' 
Then  down  with  rare  !     rn  seek  Stamboul  the  bright, 

Where  vain  chimeras  all  are  put.  to  flight  ; 

There  I  shall  flud  some  alabaster  form, 

An-1  Mauritanian  figs,  and  wine-cups  warm. 

And  vet.  why  struggle  '  day's  o'erbrimmed  with  rare, 

And  Sleepless  nights  were  mine.  dwelt  -he  not  there. 

Ungrateful  Hind  '  with  talismanic  wiles 

Thou  lead'st  me  captive  to  thy  chary  smiles 

Rachel.     (Hebrew  ) 

Ha-te.  Rachel,  haste;  nor,  trembling,  longer  dally; 

1 1  fly  with  me  from  envy's  power,  sweet  mail  ' 
Come,  let  us  seek  some  green,  secluded  valley. 

Ami  hide  within  its  flowering,  sheltering  shade  ' 

Among  the  vine.el  t.l  bowers,  unseen,  reposing 
\\  here  earth  outblooms  in  wild,  luxuriant  pi  :  le 

Each  unto  each  our  soul-felt  love  disclosing, 
.toy  shall  be  ours,  joy  long  to  us  denied 

There  cruel  eyes  shall  nevermore  behold  thee, 
While  Nature  takes  thee  to  her  mother  breast  ; 

There  heavenly  peace,  beloved!  shall  enfold  thee. 
And  my  great  bliss  will  be,  to  make  flee  blesl 

FaNNT  IUymond  111  run 


The  History  of  Music. 

SIT. .XI.    LECTURE    BY    MR.    .1.    K.    TAINT. 
[Reported  for  the  Boston  Journal,  Dec.  12,  1870 

The  second  of  Mr.  .1.  K.  Panic's  scries  of  lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Music  was  delivered  at 
Wesleyan  Association  Hall,  Bromfield  street,  Sat- 


urday noon.  His  subject  was,  "Tin'  First  At- 
tempts in  Harmony;  Huebald,  Guidn,  Franco, 
Adam  de  la  II. tic,  Troubadours  and  Minnesing- 
ers." 

Mr.  Paine  said  that  in  tin'  middle  a^es  the 
learned  world  was  much  puzzled  with  the  quns- 
tion  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
what  we  call  harmony.  Eminent  scholars  ami 
[l  :]  theorists  ranged  themselves  on  opp 
sides,  ami  tin'  controversy  was  carried  on  tor  cen- 
turies.    The  affirmative  opinion  was    maintai 1 

by  sunn-  ol'  the  most  learned  minds  of  the  mill  lie 
ages,  and  outweighed  by  far  all  contemporary 
opposition.  In  more  enlightened  days  the  nega- 
tive opinion  has  prevailed,  and  such  eminent  mu- 
triti  ■  atnl  historians  as  Padre  Martini.  For- 
kcl,  Fctis,  Kiesewetter,  Marx  an  I  Ambros  have 
provi  tl beyond  doubt  that  the  ancients  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  harmony  or  counterpoint. 
\\  bile  harm  in 3  1-  the  chief  characteristic  of  mod 
in  ti  music  1  ho  Asiatic  finds  il  disagreeable  and  bar- 
barous. He  has  no  comprehension  of  an)  other 
than  unison  music,  ami  tin'  -  nmd  of  two  or  more 
simultaneous  parts  appear  to  him  as  mere  noise 
Niebuhr  asked  an  Arabian  how  ho   liked    1 

pean  music,   ami    r tived    the   answer:  "Your 

music  is  a  wild,  unpleasant  shouting,  in  which  no 
earnest  man  can  find  any  pleasure."  Could  a 
refined  Greek  musici  m/ferpander,  or  Arion,have 
listened  in  a  mo  lern  :.         I."   wi mid  proba- 

bly have  recognized  nothing  more  than  a   confu 
sion  of  sounds,  void  ol' all  meaning. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  attempts  to  use 
harmonic  intervals  during  the  first  nine  bun 
years  of  the  present  chronology,  'rim  chief  pro- 
gress made  in  this  long  period  was  in  simplifying 
musical  metre  by  mi'  ng  1'  more  independent  ol 
tin'  words,  in  arranging  the  compass  of  musical 
la  into  different  scales,  ami  in  adopting  a 
him]  of  notation.  It  is  wholly  unknown  to  whom 
the  honor  of  making  the  firsl  experiment;  in  har- 
mony l"'lmi_'s.  Tim  oldest  example  known  of 
any  such  music  is  contained  in  the  treatise  of  a 
learned  monk.  Ilucbald,  or  Hucbaldus,  of  St. 
A  mam  I.  in  Flanders,  who  lived  between  840  ind 
D30.  and  who  was  an  earnest  student  of  Greek 
music.  Hucbald's  art  was  to  set  tin'  enntus 
fermus,  or  principal  voice,  in  the  tenor,  above 
which  ho  added  a  second  voice  part,  singing  the 
-in.'  melody  throughout  four  or  five  notes  higher  ; 
01  1"'  added  a  third  voice  to  run  with  tin-  u 
melody  in  the  octave  beneath;  or,  again,  four 
voices  wit-.'  used  by  doubling  the  parallel  fourths 
or  fifth,  in  the  octave.  This  invention  was  rail  ml 
the  Organum,  andalso  by  the  ancient  name  Dia- 
phonia,  different  sounds,  and  Symphonia,  unison 
ofsounds.  The  least  objectionable  kind  of  Or- 
ganum to  modern  oars,  was  the  1  called  K  ant- 
ing or  Wandering  Organum.     It    was   com] <1 

in  two  voices  of  parallel  fourths,  with  a  refreshing 
admixture  of  thirds,  seconds  and  unisons  in  ob- 
lique and  contrary  motion.  The  fourth  was  the 
prominent  interval.  Consecutive  thirds  were 
carefully  avoided. 

[  An  example  of  this  kind  of  song  was  given 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  II.  L.  Whitney.  The  effect 
of  the  dissonant  combinations  was,  to  use  a  mild 
term,  horrible.] 

Ambros  holds  the  opinion  that  the  organum 
was  practiced  by  the  monks  as  a  penance  for  the 
car,  to  counteract  the  sensuous  charm  of  secular 
music  by  something  utterly  antagonistic.  The 
name  "organum"  naturally  suggests  the  belief 
that  the  first  experiments  in  combining  different 
intervals  of  sound  were  made  through  the  organ. 
In  tli.it  age  organs  were  of  the  most  clumsy  con- 
struction. The  keys  wen'  so  wide  that  the  or- 
ganist, used  his  fists  or  elbows  in  playing.  Under 
such  circumstances  not.  more,  than  two  notes 
could  have  been  held  down  simultaneously.  Hue- 


bald  made  improvements  in  notation  by  inserting 
between  1!"'  spaces  of  a  number  of  parallel  lines 
the  words  to  a  higher  or  lower  position  in  order 
to  denote  the  pitch  of  tones,  aided  by  the  letters 
T  and  S  (tonus  and  semitonus)  placed  on  the 
margin  to  show  whether  the  steps  were  whole  or 
halftones.  He  also  applied  the  names  of  the 
Greek  scales  to  the  church  modes,  but  in  a  new 
order. 

The  speculations  of  Hucbald  and  other  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time  in  regard  to  music  did 
ctcntl  much  beyond  the  walls  of  the  few 
teries  where  they  passed  their  lives,  .and 
the  practice  of  church  music  was  not  mu  :h  influ- 
enced by  the  abstruse  theories  of  scholars.  Near- 
ly a  centur)  elapsed  before  any  new  discovery 
appeared  in  music  worthy  of  mention.  Music 
was  promoted  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Guido 
of  Am//. 1  (  1023  3C),  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
Convent  Pomposa,  near  Ravenna,  whose  nam" 
subsequently  attained  a  higher  fam  •  th  tn  that  of 
any  musician  of  mediicval  limes,  lasting  even  to 
lent  daj .  Guido's  achievements  were  the 
impro\  emenl  ol  n  >l  ition  an  1  the  simplification,  ol 
teaching  singing.  He  taughl  hi-  pupils  the  tones 
ami  s\  llables  from  tic  moil  -  ihord  "1'  P)  thii" 
which  Im  divided  into  a  scale  of  twenty-one  tones. 
II"  also  fixed  the  number  of  linos  on  which  the 
notes  were  written  at  font-.  Hitherto  no  given 
number  had  been  followed,  hut  they  had  varied 
from  two  to  twenty  lines.  He  was  also  the  first 
t.i  write  the  notes  on  the  spaces  as  well  as  on  the 
Two  lines  wi  1  e  colored  red  .ami  green 
ami  representc  1  the  clefs  V  and  I',  an  1  th"  other 
lines  Daml  A  were  black.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  a  Want  ige  p.  lined  1".  fication  the 

tnanv  lined  staff  continued  ill  nt  ■.  both  in 
and  instrumental  music,  until  into  the  sixteenth 
1:  Guido  was  not  tin-  inventor  of  the 
modern  notes,  as  his  been  considered;  neither 
il  -I  Im  use  exclusively  th"  points  of  the  neuma 
characters,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  notes.  His  favorite  signs  of  the  turns 
were  tic  Gregorian  letters,  Im'  he  also  used  many 
of  the  neuma  characters  to  whi  :li  he  gave  a  defi- 
nite place  on  the  stall  to  indicate  their  pitch.  'I  he 
parallel  lines  were  dispensed  with  when  the  tlre- 
gorian  letters  were  employed,  and  were  simply 
written  above  the  test.  Solmization,  or  the  ap- 
:  m  of  the  syllables  ut,  re.  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  to 

the  various  note-  is  attributed  to  Guido,  who,  in- 
deed, may  have  adopted  them,  hut  which  were 
•veloped  into  a  well-regulated  system  before 
th"  thirteenth  century.  These  syllables  were' 
taken  from  the  first  words  of  a  favorite  Latin 
which  served  as  a  supposed  protection 
against  hoarseness  and  colds. 

Neither  (Initio  nor  his  immediate  followers  did 
much  for  the  advancement  of  harmony,  (itiido 
has  become  a  mythical  character.  He  has  been 
credited  with  far  more  honor  than  belongs  to 
him.  Writers,  particularly  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  lauded  him  to  the  skies. 
He  was  called  tic  restorer,  nay.  the  inventor  of 
music,  ami  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
were  ignored.  He  was  erroneously  deemed  the 
inventor  of  notation,  harmony,  the  gamut,  solmi- 
zation, the  clavichord,  the  hexiehord  and  the  har- 
monic hand,  a  practical  aid  to  singers,  by  means 
of  which  they  could  count  the  twenty  notes  of 
Guido's  scale  with  solmization  on  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand. 

In  the  history  ol  music  the    twelfth    century  is 
an  epoch  without  names:  yet  during  this  period 

we  mark  the  first  appearari 1'  varied    rhythm 

and  exact  measure  in  music,  and  consequently 
the  development  of  the  note.  We  owe  th's  re- 
markable change  undoubtedly  to  the  increasing 
influence  of  secular  music  under  the  universal 
sway  of  tic  Troubad  mrs,  whose  rhythmical   and 
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pleasing  melody  marked  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
grave,  nearly  equal  notes  of  the  Gregorian  song. 
The  further  growth  of  harmony  wan  closely  con- 
nected with  this  measured,  melodious  style,  and 
new  intervals  came  into  practice.  This  resulted 
in  a  kind  of  counterpoint  called  Florid,  because 
two  or  more  notes  were  used  against  one  as  pass- 
ing notes.  This  (lorid  counterpoint,  or  Disean- 
tus  (different  voices),  as  it  was  called,  was  used 
first  in  secular  music,  but  gradually  worked  its 
way  into  sacred  music  in  spite  of  opposition,  but 
il  was  not  before  the  thirteenth  century  that  it  was 
admitted  to  general  favor.  The  oldest  known 
writer  on  the  subject  of  the  new  notation  or  men- 
sural music  as  it  was  called,  was  Franco  of  Co- 
logne, whose  treatises  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  or  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Franco  treats  of 
the  various  notes  used  in  mensural  music,  of 
which  there  were  four  kinds  with  corresponding 
pauses.  Franco's  classification  of  the  different 
harmonic  intervals  agrees  in  the  main  with  that 
of  the  present  day.  Among  the  contemporaries 
of  Franco,  probably,  was  the  so  called  pseudo- 
Bcda,  the  unknown  author  of  a  treatise  on  music. 
In  England  music  has  long  been  cultivated. 
Alfred  the  great,  had  encouraged  both  the  prac- 
tice and  science  of  music.  lie  founded  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Music  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  the  year  886,  and  some  writers  gather  therefrom 
that  mensural  music  flourished  in  that  country. 

The  theoretical  writings  of  Marchettus  of  Pa- 
dua, toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
followed  by  John  De  Minis,  Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  at  Paris,  about  1330,  note  a  decided  pro- 
gress in  harmony  and  measure.  The  examples  of 
harmony  by  Marchettus  and  De  Muris  do  not. 
lead  us  to  look  on  them,  nor  the  practical  musi- 
cians whom  they  represent,  as  the  founders  of 
modern  counterpoint,  but  rather  as  guides  to  the 
purity  and  correctness  of  its  elements.  De  Muris, 
it  appears,  was  the  first  musician  to  adopt  the 
word  counterpoint  as  the  name  for  polyphonic 
music.  Before  these  more  correct  teachings  had 
exerted  their  full  influence,  it  was  the  habit  with 
clever  singers  to  improvise  parts  to  accompany 
the  principal  melody  or  cantun  fermus.  This  was 
called  contrapunctio  a  mente,  or  improvised  Dis- 
cant,  and  was  the  general  practice  in  sacred  and 
secular  music.  In  church  music  it  became  so 
offensive  to  good  taste,  that  finally  it  had  to  be 
abolished  by  papal  decree. 

The  feeble  light  modern  historians  have  been 
able  to  throw  on  the  music  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries — the  age  of  Dante,  Chaucer 
and  Petrarch — seems  to  make  the  darkness  of 
that  period  more  complete.  Very  few  specimens 
of  early  contrapuntal  music  have  come  down  to 
us,  unless  they  still  lie  buried  in  monastery  libra- 
ries. 

[An  illustration  of  this  old  three-part  harmony 
was  given  by  Mr.  Paine,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Whitney  and  Rudolphsen,  in  the  rendering  of  a 
three-voiced  chanson  from  a  musical  play,  entitled 
"Robin  and  Marion,"  written  by  Adam  de  la 
Hale,  a  Troubadour,  born  at.  Arras  in  1240.] 

Thus  far,  remarked  Mr.  Paine,  attention  had 
been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  history  of 
music  in  its  connection  with  Christian  worship. 
The  first  regular  attempts  in  polyphonic  music 
were  probably  made  through  the  agency  of  secu- 
lar melodies  as  manifested  in  the  Discantus.  At 
a  later  period  these  secular  melodies  were  inter- 
woven curiously  and  ingeniously  into  church 
compositions  of  the  most  extended  and  serious 
form;  even  whole  masses  were  built  on  them. 
There  are.  no  proper  evidences,  but  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  popular  secular  music  existed 
in  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  just 
as  it  did  in  antiquity,  but  there  are  no  specimens 
left  to  us  in  writing.  The  great  migrations  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  in  Europe  must  have 
destroyed  all  remnants  of  popular  song  previous- 
ly existing.  It  required  a  new  culture  of  society 
to  bring  forth  new  fruits  in  verse  and  song.  The 
history  of  national  popular  songs  well  illustrates 
the  idea  that  in  past  ages  music  has  been  lost  (or 
want  of  a  simple  and  accurate  notation,  whereas 
poetry  has  found  a  lasting  record  in  written 
words  from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 


The  reign  of  Charlemagne   was   productive  of 

popular  poetry  and  music,    as   is   proved    by   the 
variety  of  songs  of  his   day,   all    the   melodies  of 
which,  unfortunately,  are  lost.     The   name    min- 
strel or  minestral    was   a    title    given    by    Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  to  his  chapel  master,  and 
subsequently    all    through    the    middle    ages  the 
name  was  applied  to  travelling  players  and  sing- 
ers, a  numerous  class  in  Germany,  Prance.    ling- 
land  and   Italy  from  the   eight    to    the  eighteenth 
cent  iiries,  a  period  of  a  thousand  years.     The  few 
relics  of  secular  song  now  at.  hand  of  a  period  ear- 
lier than  the  eleventh  century  are   only  in  verse. 
Prior  to  the  age  of  the   Troubadours  we  are  una- 
ble to  judge  of  secular  music  by  examples      Pro- 
vencal poetry  and  song    held    universal   sway   in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth    centuries.      Kings    and 
princes  rivalled  each   other    in    the    profession   of 
Troubadours.       The    word      Troubadour    conies 
from  trobar,  trouver,   to  find   or  invent.     Besides 
these   royal   inventors,  there  was  another  class  of 
Troubadours  who  were  held  in  the  service  of  roy- 
alty as    court    poets.     The   Troubadours,  unlike 
their  contemporaries,  the  German  Minnesingers, 
frequently  were  unable  to  sing  their  own  songs, 
and  for  this  purpose  they   held    in    their    employ 
minstrels  or  Jongleurs,  who  were    persons  skilled 
in  singing  and  playing        The   Jongleurs    held  a 
subordinate  position,  and    they    were    sometimes 
compelled  to  play  as  many  as    nine   different   in- 
struments, and  to  be  skilled  in  arts  of  rope-danc- 
ing and  tumbling,  in  imitating  the  song  of  birds, 
as  well  as  to  he  of  ready    wit    anil    able    to   joke 
and  play  the  fool.     Hence  the.    name  jongleur  is 
derived  from  joculator,  a  jester.   The  Troubadours 
never  sang  for    money,    but    for  honor    or  love, 
while  the  jongleur  was  a  paid  servant.     Although 
the  minstrels  are  associated  with  all  that  is  poeti- 
cal   ami    romantic    in    English    literature,    from 
Chaucer  to  Scott,  and  are  supposed    by  some    to 
have  been  the  genuine  successors  of  the    ancient 
bards  or  scalds,  they  were  in  real  life  far  less   at- 
tractive.     They   led    wild    and    irregular   lives, 
wandering'like  Gipsies  from  place  to  place  with- 
out any  settled  homes,  and  in    larger   or  smaller 
parties  of  men,  women,  and    children.     In    Ger- 
many for  a  long  time  they  were  held  in  contempt, 
and  enjoyed  no  rights  either  of  church  or  of  State. 
In   France    and  England   they    enjoyed    better 
treatment.     In  the   course  of  time  they  settled 
down  in  towns  and  cities  under  the  protection  of 
some  noble  men.     It  was  their   custom    to  choose 
a  leader  who  received  the    title    of  King    of  the 
Minstrels.      In  France  there  were  minstrel  kings 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.     In    England 
a  brotherhood  of  minstrels  existed  in  old  times  at 
Beverly,  in  Yorkshire.     The  Jongleurs  accompa- 
nied their  songs  commonly  on  the  Harp,  or  Rota, 
the  Peasant's  Lyre,  a  kind  of  hurdy-gurdy  ;   anil 
later  on  the  Rebec,  a  three   stringed    instrument 
played  with  a  bow.      Besides  these  there  were  a 
great  variety  of  instruments   in    use;  as,    for  in- 
stance, the  Vielle,  or    Yiola,    the    name    derived 
from  Jides,  a  string.     Fidula   was   the   general 
name  for  stringed  instruments,  and    if  we   follow 
the  word  through  all  its  changes   from    fidula  to 
vidulr,  videl   (or   fiddle),    viele,   vioel,    we    reach 
viola,  and  finally  at  a  later  period  its  diminutive 
fin/in.     Other  instruments  peculiar   to    that  age 
were   the   Gigue,    Sambuca.    Salteire,    Armonia, 
Muse,  Chipponio  and  Frestale.     They  have  long 
since  become    obsolete,    and    we.    scarcely    know 
more  of  them  than  the  mere  names.     The  Jong- 
leur must  have  played  in  unison   with  the  melody 
in  accompanying  singing,  unless  he  happened    to 
be  a  little  more  educated  than  common,  and  then, 
possibly,  he  attempted  a  separate  part,  something 
in  the  style  of  the    Organum    or   Discant.     The 
central   object    of   Provencal    poetry    and  music 
was  devotion  to  woman.     The  oldest  known  Pro- 
vencal melodies  are  by    Chatelain    de    Coney,  a 
Troubadour  of  the  Twelfth    Century  ;     Thibaut, 
King  of  Navarre    (1201-54)  ;  Gaueelm    Faidit, 
and  Adam  de.  la  Hale. 

[Another  illustration  of  the  music  of  this  peri- 
od, a  song  from  Adam  de  la  Hale's  '-Robin  and 
Marion,"  was  sung  by  Mr.  Rudolphsen.  As  it 
was  in  unison  instead  of  in  parts,  it  was  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  previous  selection, 
being,  in  fact,  quite  modern  in  style.] 


Italy  was  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry  and  song.  That  land  suffered  a 
kind  ofinvasion  of"troubadours  and  minstrels. 

<  If  all  other  European  countries  Germany  was 
most  influenced  by  Provencal  poetry,  and  i'.e 
minnesingers  and  meistersingers  were  a  similar 
class  of  lyrists,  knightly  poets  and  musicians.  The 
German  Minnelied  (love  songj  was  more  earn- 
est and  tender,  though  less  brilliant  than  the  song 
of  the  troubadour.  The  minnesinger  was  devoted 
to  all  womankind,  while  the  troubadour  sought 
out  a  single  object  of  his  poetical  passion.  The 
minnesingers  stood  in  closer  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple than  did  the  Troubadours,  counting  as  many 
of  the  burgher  class  among  their  number  as  of  the 
order  of  knighthood.  As  the  Minnesingers  wen; 
usually  skilled  in  singing  and  playing,  they  dis- 
pensed with  the  aid  of  the  Jongleurs  or  Minstrels. 
Many  specimens  of  the  minne-songs  have  been 
preserved,  and  we  are  well  able  to  judge  of  their 
characteristics.  The  recitative  style  of  many  of 
them  impresses  us.  The  metre  of  the  words  de- 
cides the  length  of  the  notes.  The  cadence  was 
often  marked  by  a  freer  How  of  melody.  The 
grave  and  serious  character  of  the  older  songs 
reminds  us  of  Gregorian  music.  Some  of  the 
later  specimens  are  lively  and  modern  in  their 
tone. 

[An  example  of  the  latter  class  of  Minne-songs, 
addressed  to  King  Rudolph,  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Rudolphsen  with  very  happy  effect.] 

The  poetry  of  the  minnesingers  reached  its 
highest  cultivation  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
wss  succeeded  by  the  poetry  of  the  meistersingers. 
They  were  a  class  of  singers  not  generally  of 
knightly  rank,  but  included  schoolmasters,  clerks 
and  mechanics.  Guilds  or  companies  of  meister- 
singers were  organized  in  rich  cities  of  Germany, 
with  rules  and  regulations.  Mentz  was  the  centre 
of  mastersinging  for  a  time.  A  high  school  of 
singing  was  established  there.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  cultivated  extensively  at  Munich, 
Strasburg  and  Ausburg.  Nuremberg  was  the 
centre  of  mastersinging  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  reached  its  culmination  there  under  the  fa- 
mous Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler. 

"While  the  common  people  sang  their  songs," 
writes  Brendel,  "and  the  educated  enjoyed  the 
strains  of  the  Troubadour  and  Minnesingers,  the 
scholastic  musicians,  who  called  themselves  Can- 
tores  by  distinction,  worked  on  in  their  pedantic 
way,  indifferent  to  the  outside  world.  Song  to 
them  was  not  a  beautiful  art  for  recreation,  but  an 
object  of  laborious  study.  But  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  the  idle  speculations  of  scholastics  and 
the  mere  naturalism  of  popular  music  were  to  be 
replaced  by  important  practical  results,  effected 
by  real  masters  in  music,  who  were  destined  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  harmony  and  to  establish 
the  age  of  modern  counterpoint.  This  happened 
in  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. 


A  Musical  Tour  hi  North  Germany. 

BY    DR.    WILLIAM    SPARK. 

No.   7. 
[From  the  London  Choir  [ 

It  was  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  find  mvselfor.ee 
more  amongst  mv  Hamburg  friends,  for,  during  the 
journey  from  Magdeburg,  I  had  heard  the  war  note 
sounded  frequently  and  in  a  manner  not  always  the 
most  harmonious  or  agreeable.  All  along  the  line  of 
railway  excited  groups  of  people  were  gathered  at  the 
different  stations,  discussing  the  probabilities  of  the 
war  which  had  that  day  been  declared  against  their 
own  Vaterland. 

In  Hamburg,  the  excitement  was  intense,  I  went 
with  my  friends  to  the  Exchange,  always  an  inter- 
esting and  exciting  scene,  when  the  merchants  gather 
in  thousands  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two;  but 
now  the  place  was  perfectly  alarming  from  the  roar 
of  voices  and  animated  conversation  of  the  traders 
and  others  who  thronged  that  immense  square  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Hamburg  change. 

When  I  remember  the  different  expressions  made 
to  me  on  that  memorable  day,  and  compare  notes 
with  the  facts  as  they  exist  at  present,  I  cannot  hut 
regard  the  general  judgment  of  the-'Germans  at  that 
time,  as  having  been  founded  on  a  confidence  in  their 
own  powers,  which  was  not  altogether  misplaced  or 
overestimated.  "Napoleon,"  said  one,  "little  knows 
what  our  resources  are."     "We  have,"  said  another, 
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of: 


"tried  to  amid  fighting,  and  done  our  best,  to  remove 
any  cause  of  qunrrel,  but  he  will  not  be  pacified  ;  lie 
will  fight,  and  now,  mein  Herr,  lie  shall  have 
it,  and  in  a  way  which  ho  will  never  forget."  "We 
are  no  match  for  him  on  the  sea,  that  we  know  full 
well  ;  still  we  think  we  know  how  to  prevent  him  from 
coming  into  onr  ports,  and  our  own  dear  Hamburg 
he  shall  not  touch."  How  true  these  words  were, 
most  of  us  will  now  well  know.  To  me,  they  indi 
catcd  a  complete  change  in  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  my  tour.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  peace, 
peace,  peaco.  It  was  now  war,  war,  horrid  war. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  little  chance  from  that,  kindly 
feeling  and  sentiment  which  I  had  mi  much  admired 
during  the  first  font,  of  mv  journey,  and  I  saw  clearly 
that  I  must  now  make  tin-  best  of  my  way  back  to 
old  England  ;  and  at  the  close  of  my  second  day  in 
Hamburg,  I  secured  a  berth  in  the  well-known  st  am 
or  the  "Grimsby,"  which   has  since  been  more  than 

e  overhauled  by  French  cruisers,   and   arrived  in 

Great  Grimsby  early  on  Sunday  morning,  July  17. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Hamburg,  when  oil  Helgoland, 
th"  passengers  were  greatly  alarmed  to  si-kt  what 
was  said  to  ho  a  French  fleet,  which  ■  roved,  however, 
to  be,  on  nearer  approach,  the  chief  ships  of  tin' 
Prussian  navy,  making  their  way  as  quickly  as  pos. 
sible  into  ports  where  they  would  ho  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  their  more  powerful  opponents. 

And  now,  having  finished  my  lour,  I  will  venture 
to  offer  a  low  general  observations  on  the  cultivation 
and  practice  of  Music  in  Ninth  Germany,  and  in 
what  respect  we,  in  England,  differ  toon  our  Teu- 
tonic  friends.  [  may  first  say  that  musical  training 
throughout  Prussia  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
feature  in  tin'  education  of  evqry  child,  no  matter  what 
the  creed  or  position  of  their  parents.  In  the  state 
aided  schools,  not  only  is  pan  singing  regularly,  sys- 
tematically,  and  efficiently  taught,  chiefly  from  the 
largo  black  music  board,  bill  partly   loan    tin;   cheap 

handl ks  mi  plentiful  throughout  Germany  :  but  to 

every  school  there  are  attached  outside  masters  who 
impart  a  knowledge  of  playing  on  different  instru 
ments  for  fees  which  would  ha  considered  in  !'■ 
ridiculously  small — too  small  indeed,  to  reward  suf- 
ficiently iliese  painstaking  educators.  The  result  of 
tins  early  musical  training  is  to  In-  found  m  the  fuel 
that  the  whole  ul  the  people  of  Germany  at  the  prcs 
en t  time  are  more  or  less  musicians.  Where  any 
particular  talent  for  the  art  is  shown,  there  a"-  plenty 
of  relatives  and  friends  ready  to  give  couns<  i  and  ad- 
vice  as  tn  the  best  mode  of  developing  it  in  lie'  nu- 
merous   scl Is    and    conservatoires     which     exist 

throughout  the  country,  and  which,  be  it  nan-  inhered, 
are  partly  supported  by  government  aid  lint  what-; 
ever  course  in  life  is  muled  out  for  the  German 
child,  there  he  carries  with  him  sound  elemental') 
musical  instruction  which  enables  him  both  tn  per 
form  and  appreciate  music  in  a  way  whi  !i  musl  con- 
duce to  the  advancement  of  the  art,  an  1  the  si 
of  iis  professors.  Moreover,  the  education  of  the 
professional  musician  is  thorough,  not  only  for  per- 
tnanccs,  but  in  theory  and  the  higher  forms  of  com- 
position. 

In  this  conntrv  it  is  often  sufficient   for  teachers  to 

play  a  few  showy  ; :es  on  the  pianoforte,   or  on  any 

other  instrurnenl  they  may  wish  to  teach.  The  Ger- 
man vocalists,  I"",  a,  a  rule  (though  we  may  not  al- 
ways admire  their  hard  and  inflexible  style),  arc  well 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  music,  and  feel  no  dif 
ficulty  in  reading  at  fn-i  sight  complex  works.  There, 
a.  a  rule,  female  teachers  an'  not  recognized,  except- 
ing as  overlookers,  in  a  matter  of  practice  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  mi  ter's  lessons.  Tie'  increasing  cul- 
tivation of  music  has  broughl  to  the  surface,  in  ike 
large  towns  of  England,  swarms  of  ill-educated,  in- 
competent youthful  teachers,  of  both  sexes,  who  gen- 
erally are  enemies  and  hindrances  to  the  progress  ol 
true  art  —  who  teach  upon  no  artistic  data — and  who 
impart  thai  paltry  smattering  of  musical  instruction, 
which  develops  itself  in  the  encouragement  and  per- 
formance of  senseless,  puerile  comic  songs,  trumpery 
dance  music,  and  easy  effective  compositions,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  id  no  meaning,  purpose,  or  good 
intent.  In  mnsic,  ion.  as  in  almost  every  other  mat- 
ter, the  Germans  are  thoroughly   national.     We    are 

ind 1,  as  I  have  already   stated   elsewhere,   greatly 

behind  both  the  Germans  and  the  French  in  that 
cspritdi  corps,  that  national  union  of  purpose  an  I  in- 
terests, which  help  so  enormously  to  consolidate,  elc 
vate,  and  prosper  every  good  and  useful  undertaking. 
Througlipul  mv  intercoutse  with  the  German  musi- 
eian-,  I  found  them  anxious — sometimes,  indeed,  too 
anxious — to  recommend  and  eulogize  their  'fellow- 
workers  in  the  ait.  Must  of  our  professional  musi- 
cians are  aware  how  different  this  matter  is  in  our 
own  country,  SO>fuvored  in  many  respects,  and  yet  so 
bi  lund  in  others.  In  every  German  town  gro  it 
or  -mall,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  live  by, 
ami  upon  music  Music  is  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
munity in  which   they    live,   and    it  is   therefore    for 


their  interest  and  happiness  not.  only  to  agree 
nmonast'themsclvcs,  but  also  to  emulate  each  other 
with  friendly  rivalry  in  obtaining  the  greatest  amount 
of  perfection  in  whatever  branch  of  the  art  they  un- 
dertake. It  must  be  noted  also,  how  greatly  the  mu- 
sicians of  i  iermany  are  indebted  for  the  prosperity  of 

music,  to  its  recognition  and  encourage at    by   ike 

press.  Not  only  have  they  an  immense  number  of 
publications  of  a  didactic  character,  exclusively  devo- 
ted in  music,  but  almost  every  n  iwspuper  throughout 
Germany,  apportions  a,  considerable  amount  of  space, 
in  noticing  musical  performances  of  various  kinds, 
new  publications,  ami  letters  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
gress and  cultivation  of  the  air 

Wuli  a  tew  1 alia  exec]     uis,  the  press  of  our 

own  country  give  only  small  attention  in  the  subject. 
Ordinary  reporters,  accomplished  in  other  respects, 
hut  musically  speaking  profoundly  ignorant,  are  con- 
stantly employed— often  against  their  will — to  write 
articles  upon  musical  performances  of  a  high  charac- 
tei  This  want  of  knowl  :dge  and  appreciation  of 
newspaper  editors  and  their  assistants,  m  iny  ol  whom 
obt  on  their  impressions  and  information  from  either 
bumptious  or  biased  persons,  is  no  doubt  a  great 
draw  I'  i< '.  to  the  progrcs  an  in  this  country. 
As,  however,  immense  sums  are  >pem  b)  those  who 
provide  concerts  and  othi  i  musical  entertainments,  in 
ad\  ertising,  i  hut  just  i t] I  th  it    newspa- 

per proprietors  should  en.'  moi  i  attention  to  the  lull 
i  :ct,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  services  of  a  mu 
contributor,  as  is  now-  invariably  tie-  ca  c  with  the 
French,  German  an  1  American  newspapers  ;  one  who 
would  t  tkc  suffi  ii  a'  inn  rest  in  the  art,  not  only  to 
vi  i  ite  hut  with  a  vi  iw    to    impart    informa- 

tion and  instruction. 

In  a  previous  I,  tier,  I  alluded  to  the    choral  associ- 
ations of  Germany,  a-  oneol  tie-  creates!   B  IU1 
strength  in  music,  and  I  c  inuot  i cfi ain  t.  un    i 
ting  my  fervent  hope,  that  the  pco|  leof  England  will 
;   e  that  in   proportion    t  >    the   supporl   ami  en 
couragemcni  they  give  to  their  own  local  institutions, 

will    tie'   knowledge   and  practice  o i  a'  become 

mare  general,  more  appreciated,  and  furthcradvanced. 
Undoubtedly  England  has  done  much  and  well  for 
music  within  tie-  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  every 
lover  id  the  an  rcj  liccs  a  cd  ami  increas- 
ing cultivation  a' g  all  classes,     la   proof  of  this, 

1  :     .1  only  rcfei  I  ...    musical    a 

ind    privali — established 
throughout  -  of  the   I  ind,    for 

the  practice  and  performance  ol    'nth    vocal    and  in- 
strumental   music,     'fie'   opportunities   largch    em 
I  i  .■:-■     ex  elletuly  performed, 
and  very  often  -though  not  so  often  as  could    ho  de- 
small  cost  in   ike   listener,    unmistakably 

instance,  that  the  love  "I  music  pei  .  II gi  i  I i 

soi  ici v,  an  I  has  becom    an    i  men]  in 

tie-  recrcai  I 

lion  Mt  vocal  classes,  an  1  brass  bands  by  artizans,  is 
m  itter  of  me  a  nisi  ici  a  o.  thoso  who  be- 
lieve a-  1  do,  in  the  povt  I  influence  ol 
in  a  iic,  as  a  kindly  an  I  publi  iti  in 
of  classic  works  in  a  cheap  I  sevei  al 

literal  v    ai     in'1,.'  I'OtCtl  tO   tllC     micro-Is     of 

music  ;  the  nu    '  icntly  is 

sued  by  tie'  great  publi  ise  large  estab 

lishmcnts,  together  with  tho-e  of  the  'are  of 

pianos,  also  testify  to  the  increasing  love  and  prac- 
tice of  music;  ami  last,  but  not  least,  the  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  of  a  highei  style  and  better  perform- 
ance ol  -aeii  'I  music  in  our  churches  and  other  places 

,  ;  -kip  ;  all  tie  e  facts  give  strong  ami  unmistak- 
able iw  i, in;.  great  progress  the  a:  i  ha    made 

:  agland  of  late  years,  and  which  would  he  in- 
cr  a  I  tn  a  much  larger  extent,  could  we  la-  suffi- 
ciently wise  to  derive  those  lessons  ol  profit  and  in- 
struction which  assuredly  are  to  be    learnt    from    the 

expericn four  more  artistic  European  neighbors, 

especially  from  those  whom  I  have  more  particularly 
specified  m  the  letter  I  now  conclu  le 
Sprin  [field  n  '  ■/.  Leeds,  Dec    7,    1S70. 


German  Versus  Italian  Music. 

In  an  interesting  article  in   the-    "Contempory    Ke- 

view ,"  .m  "Mu-ie  am'  Morals,''  Mr.  II  I'..  Haweis 
traces  by  contrast  the  diffarenl  emotional  influences 
of  the  three  principal  European  schools  of  music 
To  Germany  he  awards  the  palm  Italian  music  he 
regards  a-  having  been  in  a  decadence  for  the  last 
150  years.  "We  cannot  stop  to  inquire,"  he  says, 
"whether  ii  was  ike  rapi  1  decline  of  the  Papal  p  iwer, 
and  consequently  of  ike  Rom  in  <  latholic  faith,  which 
caused  the  degradation  ol  Italian  music;  or  whether, 
when  sound  came  10  he  understood  as  a  most  subtle 
and  ravishing  minister  to  pleasure,  ike  temptation  to 
use  it  simply  as  the  -lave  of  the  senses  proved  too  great 
in;  a  political!;  degraded  p  ople,  whose  religion  had 
become  half  an  indolent  superstition  and  half  a  still 
more  indolent  scepticism  :  certain  ii  is  that  about  tie' 


time  of  Giamhattista  Jesi,  (I'crgolcsi),  who  nail  in 
1733,  tkc  high  culture  of  music  passed  from  Italy  to 
Germany,  which  latter  country  was  destined  present- 
ly to  see  the  rise,  and  astonishing  progress  of  syni- 
phony  and  modern  oratorio,  whilst  Italy  devoted  it- 
self thenceforth  to  that  brilliant  bathos  of  art  known 
as  the  "Italian  Opera."  We  cannot  deny  to  Italy 
the  gift  of  sweet  and  enchanting  melody.  Ii  ssini 
has  also  shown  himself  a  master  ol'  iho  very  limited 
effects  of  harmony  which  ii  suited  his  purpose  to  cul- 
tivate. Then  why  is  not.  Mnssini  as  good  as  II  e'ho- 
ven  '  Absurd  as  the  question  sounds  to  a  musician, 
it  is  not  an  unreasonable  one  when  coming  from  the 
general  public,  and  the  only  answer  we  can  find  is 
this.  Not  tn  mention  ike  enormous  resources  in  the 
study  and  cultivation  of  harm  my  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans  revel  and  which  the  Italians,    from    want  of  m- 

m  or  ability,  neglect,  the  German  music  is 
higher  than  tin;  Italian,  because  it  is  a  truer  expres- 
sion, ami  a  more  disciplined  expression  of  the  emo- 
tions. To  follow  a  movement  of  Beethoven,  is  in  the 
first  plaee,  a  bracing  exercise  of  the  intellect.  The 
emotions  evoked,  whilst  assuming  a  double  degree  of 
importance  by  association  with  analytic  faculty,  do 
not  become  enervated,  because  in  the  m  isterful  grip 
of  the  great  composer  we.  are  conducted  through  a 
cycle  of  naturally  progressive  fooling,  which  always 
end-,  by  leaving  the  mind  recreated,  balanced,  ami 
ennobled  by  the  exercise 

"In  Beethoven  all  is  restrained,  nothing  morbid 
which  is  not  almost  instantly  corrected,  nothing  lux- 
urious which  is  not  finally  raised  into  the  dear  atmos- 
phere ol  wholesome  and  brisk  activity,  or  some  cor- 
rective mood  of  peaceful  self-mastery,  or  even  play- 
fulness. And  tin-  emotions  thus  roused  are  not  ike 
vamped  up  feelings  of  .1  jaded  appetite,  or  the  false, 
inconsequent  spasms  ol  the  sentimentalist.  Tin-,  are 
Mich  as  we  have  experienced  in  hull  inn  ids,    oi    pas- 

ily  sad  ones,  or  in  the  night,  and  in  summer- 
time, or  by  the  sea  ;  at  all  events,  they  are  unfolded 
before  us,  not  with  the  want  of  perspective,  or  violent 
frenzy  ol  a  bad  dream,  hut  with  true  gradations  in 
natural  succession,  and  tempered  with  all    the  middle 

hat  go  to  make  up  thi  truth  of  life.  Hence  the 
different  naiure  of  the  emotional  exercise  gone 
through  in  listening  to  typical  German  and  typical 
Italian  music. 

"Tin-  Italian  makes  us  sentimentalize,  the  German 
makes  us  feel      The  sentiment  of  tic  one   gives  the 
emotional  conception  of  artificial  suffering  or  joy  ;  the 
true  fe  ling  of  the  other  gives  us  the   emotional  con- 
ception which  belongs  in  real  suffering  or  joy.     The 
one  is  stai'ev — smells  of  the  ml  ami  the  rongo  pot — 
ike  other  is  real,  earnest,  natural, and  reproduces  with 
irresistible  force  the  deepest  emotional   experience  of 
our  lives      It  is  not  good  to  be   constantly    dissolved 
ite  ol  love  melancholy,  ind  of  the   languor  of 
passion  without  iis  real  spirit — but  that  is  what    Ital- 
ian music  amis  at.     Again,  the  violent  crises  of  emo- 
hould  i  ime  in   their  right  places— like   spots  of 
primary  color  with    wastes   of  grey    between    them. 
I  are  no  mil  lie  lints  in    Italian    music  ;  the  lis- 

tenci  ted  to  shock  after   shock  of  emotion 

— half  a  dozen  smashing  surprises,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  spasms  and  languors  in  each  scene,  until  at 
last  we  become  like  children  who  trust  their  hands 
again  and  again  into  water  charged  with  electricity, 
just  on  purpose  in  feel  tie-  thrill  and  ike  relapse.  Hat 
that  is  not  healthy  emotion  —  it  does  not  re-create  the 
feelings  :  it  kindles  artificial  feelings,  and  makes  real- 
ity tasteless.  Now  whenever  feeling  is  not  disci- 
pline 1,  ii  becomes  weak,  diseased,  and  unnatural.  .  . 
It  is  because  *'<■  rman  music  takes  emotion  fairly  in 
hand,  disciplines  it,  expresses  its  depressions  in  order 
m  remove  them,  rendei  -  with  terrible  aci  m  acy  even 
its  insanity  and  incoherence  in  order  to  give  relief 
through  such  expression,  and  restores  calm,  flinches 
let  from  the  tender  and  the  passionate,  stoops  to  pity, 
and  hecomes  a  very  angel  in  sorrow:  it  is  because 
the  German  music  has  probed  the  humanities  and 
led  the  emotional  depths  of  our  nature — taught 
us  how  to  brine;  the  emotional  region,  not  only  into 
ik"  highest  activity,  but  also  under  the  highest  con- 
trol— that  we  place  German  music  in  the  first  rank, 
and  allow  no  names  to  stand  before  Glnck,  Bach, 
Handel.  Haydn,  Mozart, Beethoven,  Schubert,  Spohr, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  in  great  detail  the  essentially  voluptuous 
character  of  French  music,  and  the  essentially  moral, 
many-sided,  and  philosophical  character  of  German 
music.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  in  the  schools 
of  music  that  take  rank  after  the  German  school, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  and  beautiful  to  be  found. 
Rossini,  and  even  Verdi,  are  manifestly  full  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  ;  the  veteran  Auher  is  a  real  musical 
giant  ;  and  M  Gounod  is  surely  a  very  remarkable 
genius."  But  these  belong  not  to  the  giant-world  of 
the  Germans. —  Weekly  /.'< 
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Beethoven. 
[Extracts   from    the    Oration    by    Rev.  Robert 
Laird  Collier  nt  the  Centennial    Celebration  in 
Chicago,  Dee.  17,  1870. 

Tlio  spirit  of  Beethoven  will  come  to  you  in  these 
clays  of  centennial  festivity,  not  through  my  inade- 
quate words  of  appreciation,  though  they  he  words 
intended  as  tlio  vehicle  of  admiration  and  love,  hue 
rather  through  his  own  weird  and  far-away  reaching 
measures.  Indeed,  I  only  essay  to  do  somewhat  to 
bring  his  intellectual  personality  and  the  time-table 
of  his  earthly  sojourn  into  riew. 

I  lis  life,  his  deepest,  realest  life,  that  which  alone 
was  life  to  him,  anil  of  whose  fullness  we  all  receive, 
is  too  saered  and  now  too  celestial  for  the  vocative 
caso  ;  he  must  he  addressed,  us  he  addresses  us,  in 
the  language  too  liquid  for  words— that  dilation  of 
thought  into  sentiment  whose  only  fitting  symbol  is 
music.  The  altitude  of  this  spirit  is  such  that  wo 
can  reach  unto  it  only  by  the  suggestions  of-  senti- 
ment— certainly  not  wholly  hy  the  appreciation  of 
our  intellects.  This  will  find  expression  not  in  my 
straitened  and  halting  words,  hut  that  divine  and 
universal  language,  which  his  great  and  genial  coun- 
tryman and  contemporary,  Jean  Paul,  beautifully,  as 
was  his  wont,  calls 

"The  real  moonlight  in  every  gloomy  night  oflife." 

Nature,  our  good  mother,  has  seldom  smiled  more 
graciously  upon  our  race  than  in  her  gift  to  the 
world  of  this  well-beloved  son.  And  he,  in  turn, 
comforted  himself  with  the  instinct  and  habit  of  na- 
ture ;  for  he  was  a  sigher  rather  than  a  singer.  Like 
naturo,  too,  he  never  let  fall  the  full  secret  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  hut  was  a  suggester  of  the  world  beyond,  and 
which  can  only  he  revealed  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  on  the  Bhine,  and 
died  at  Vienna,  and  it  was  fitting  alike  to  bis  genius 
and  career  that  his  day  of  welcome  should  have  fallen 
in  December,  and  his  day  of  adieu  in  March.  He 
came  when  the  earth  was  dreary,  and  went  himself 
to  reposo  when  nature  was  disporting  herself  in  light- 
nings and  thunderings  and  storm. 

In  this  interval  between  his  first  day  in  1770,  and 
his  last  day,  in  1827,  a  deep  monotone  of  spiritual 
sadness  was  the  weird  cord  upon  which  all  included 
days  were  strung. 

And  one  New  Year's,  John,  who  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  some  wealth,  sent  his  card  to  his  nohle 
brother,  as  if  to  mortify  and  tantalize  him  :  "John 
van  Beethoven,  Land  Owner."  Beethoven  returned 
it :  "Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Brain  Owner." 

Domestic  sorrows  and  disquietude  came  like  billow 
upon  billow,  and,  when  deep  was  calling  unto  deep, 
his  father  still  dissipated,  his  brother  still  exaspera- 
ting, his  nephew,  now  his  ward,  through  long  and 
vexing  litigation,  still  reckless  and  ungrateful — the 
last  link  binding  his  heart  to  home,  a  link  which  in 
itself  was  the  very  heart  of  home,  was  severed.  His 
mother  rested  in  death  ;  and,  as  if  the  fates  had  or- 
dained that  the  clouds  portentous  should  have  no  sil- 
ver linings,  the  great  personal  disappointment  and 
grief  of  his  life  settled  upon  his  soul  ;  that  sense  most 
needful  to  him'was  deadened,  and  his  deafness  he- 
came  an  incurable  complaint.  Yes,  complaint,  rath- 
er than  malady,  for,  though  he  strove  to  know  the 
peace  of  resignation,  he  never  was  reconciled  to  the 
prison  house  into  which  this  confined  him.  What 
untold  depths  of  despondency  attended  him  1  The 
shadow  thrown  athwart  his  path  wherever  it  led  when 
the  necessity  occurred,  and  it  was  constantly  re-oe- 
curring,  that  he  must  say,  "Speak  louder  ;  shout — I 
am  deaf."  That  faculty  which  was  in  an  outward 
way  most  to  him  became  least  to  him.  A  fluto  in 
the  distance,  and  its  tone  of  molten  silver,  its  soft 
gray  dying  out  and  rising  into  an  inexpressible  pur- 
ple of  feeling,  and  he  heard  it  not  !  The  song  of  the 
shepherd,  and  his  ear  closed  to  it!  But  I  am  per- 
suaded that  our  good  mother  nature  had  not  forgot- 
ten to  be  gracious  to  her  favored  child  ;  not  with  a 
seeming,  but  significant  benignity,  she  came  and 
closed  his  outer  ear  to  the  coarser  sounds  of  earth  ; 
jealous  she  was  of  bis  inner  spiritual  ear,  to  which, 
with  gladness,  she  revealed  her  secrets  of  sound  and 
harmony.  For  bis  music,  not  less  than  himself,  was 
in  fullest  sympathy  with  every  living  thing.  Nature 
never  had  a  more  trustworthy  confidant  than  he. 

lie  was  passionate  and  excitable  ;  this  tempera- 
ment is  the  birthright  of  genius.  Culture  puts  the 
hits  in  the  teeth  of  such  natures,  and  the  champing  is 
what  the  world  calls  master-strokes  of  genius. 

Beethoven  poured  a  new  spirit  of  life  into  the  forms 
of  music,  and  is  the  foundation — nay,  the  very 
ground — in  which  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of 
music  is  laid.  He  clothes  religion  itself  in  a  possihle 
language,  to  express  which  speech,  by  its  very  for- 
mality, is  inadequate.  Forced  from  society,  its  evan- 
escent and  mutable  fashions  had  no  intluence  upon 
his  music;  so  it  is  divine,  in  that  it  is  not  the  voice  of 


a  time,  but  all  time  ;  not  of  a  people,  but  all  people. 
Finally,  nature,  by  her  own  habit,  sanctions  the 
method  of  tho  singer.  She  never  brings  her  messages 
in  words,  for  words  divide  the  world,  as  do  boundary 
lines,  into  nations,  each  speaking  a  different  language. 
So,  too,  the  voice  of  music  is  universal.  The  Ger- 
in  in  text  is  a  confusion  to  the  unfamiliar  English 
eye,  hut  the  notes  of  tho  German  staff  are  the  notes 
of  the  English  staff.  The  forms  of  music  are  the 
same  the  world  over,  wherever  the  spirit  of  music 
has  taken  to  herself  forms.  Her  voice  is  the  symbol 
of  unity  and  brotherhood.  Civilization  has  its  crite- 
rion in  this,  that  it  advances  as  man  passes  from  the 
rigidity  ofthought  and  its  formal  statement  to  the 
relaxation  of  sentiment,  and  its  glow  in  art  and  song. 
So  this  gives  hope  of  the  reunion  of  the  now  dismem- 
bered race,  when  sentiment  shall  hear  sway  and  mu- 
sic shall  he  its  speech.  The  Rhine  shall  not  divide 
nor  the  channel  separate,  neither  shall  the  great  ocean 
bo  broad  enough  to  keep  asunder  continent  from  con- 
tinent. We  shall  be  one  people,  with  one  language 
in  all  the  earth.  Beethoven  was  a  republican,  and 
liberty  shimmered  through  all  his  nature,  and  floats 
afar  out  upon  all  the  weird  measures  and  marvels  of 
his  music.  The  calendar  of  a  century  closes  to-day 
over  his  name,  and  the  genius  of  freedom  for  which 
it  stands  is  the  magic  wand  uniting  the  New  America 
to  the  old  Germany. 

The  oration  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 


usual  C'Ornspnbemt. 


Frankfort,  Dec.  12,  1870. — I  suppose  that  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  I  should  have  looked  forward  to,  as  among 
the  greatest  pleasnres  of  life  in  Europe,  the  one  thing 
almost  unattainable  and  unapproachable  in  our  coun- 
try, it  would  have  been  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
hearing  its  Art ;  and,  to  bring  it  down  to  a  single 
point,  its  theatres  and  music.  Yet,  now  I  am  here, 
I  think  it  is  the  very  one  thing  that  makes  me  most 
at  home,  that  reminds  me  most  of  home  ;  so  greatly, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  have  we  bridged  over  the  great 
gulf  that  separated  us  twenty  years  ago  from  the  per- 
fection that  was  to  be  found  here. 

To  go  back  to  the  first  of  my  musical  experiments. 
In  Liverpool,  I  went  to  St.  George's  Hall  to  hear  the 
Great  Organ  of  that  city,  played  hy  Mr.  W.  T.  Best, 
who  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  English 
performers.  I  found  the  hall  scarcely  larger  and  not 
so  beautiful  as  our  own  Music  Hall  ;  by  no  means  so 
well  arranged  for  convenience  of  public  performances, 
and  still  less  to  be  commended  for  its  acoustic  prop- 
erties. Its  deep  galleries  are  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared to  our  balconies,  where  no  sound  is  buried  ; 
while  the  marble  ("or  marble  seeming)  columns,  that 
so  beautifully  ornament  the  hall,  nt  the  same  time 
make  at  least  one-half  of  the  gallery  seats  only  fit  for 
the  pupils  of  a  blind  asylum.  The  programme  of 
Mr.  Best  was  as  miscellaneous  as  any  one  could  de- 
sire. 

Overture  to  the  Drama  "Preciosa" "Weber. 

Serenade,  "When  the  Moon  is  brightly  pinning.  ,:Moli<iue. 

Trelude  and  Fugue,  0  minor Rach. 

Organ  Sonata,  No.  1,  F  minor Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  moderate.     Adagio.     Andante  recitando.     Al- 
legro assai. 

Adagio  Religioso,  for  the  Organ Onunod. 

Marche  Cortege,  Les  Huguenots Meyerbeer. 

The  performance  was  brilliant  and  masterly,  and 
the  organ  a  very  noble  one  ;  but  if  I  shut  my  eyes,  I 
could  easily  imagine  myself  at  home  again,  listening 
to  Willcox  in  the  Music  Hall,  for  it  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  programme  that  our  organist  can  give  so 
beautifully,  and  I  could  not  but  prefer  the  Boston  or- 
gan, for  beauty  of  tone  and  general  fine  effect,  to  that 
of  St.  George's  Hall. 

Then  I  tried  the  London  theatres,  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  neither  of  which  compares  favorably 
with  our  American  theatres  in  beauty  of  architectural 
effect,  in  convenience  of  arrangements  for  spectators, 
in  lighting,  or  in  cleanliness.  Only  in  one  particular 
are  they  better, — in  the  convenient  access  to  those 
who  come  in  carriages,  under  a  covered  way  to  the 
very  door.  If  I  were  to  begin  to  enumerate  the  mul- 
titudinous extortions  that  await  you,  from  the  time 
you  get  your  ticket  till  the  time   you   get   safe  home 


again, — for  boohing  your  places,  for  showing  you 
where  they  are,  for  a  programme  or  libretto,  for  your 
coat,  your  umbrella, — I  do  not  know  when  I  should 
end.  The  door-keeper  takes  your  ticket  which  has 
no  coupon  for  tho  number  of  your  seat,  which  you 
may  get  or  many  not.  The  entrance  fee  is  high,  and 
the  inconveniences  and  manifold  extra  charges  bur- 
densome and  annoying.  IJoiicicault  was  engaged  in 
ventilating  some  of  these  things  in  the  London  papers, 
and  commending  our  American  ways  and  prices  to 
the  London  managers.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was 
right. 

At  Covent  Garden  there  was  a  (all  season  of  Ital- 
ian Opera.  I  heard  the  Zwiberflbte,  Trovatore  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Titiens  singing  the  feminine  roles  in 
all  of  them.  She  is  deservedly  an  immense  favorite 
in  London,  where  they  can  never  tire  of  worshipping 
her  as  they  did  Grisi,  whom  she  much  reminded  me 
of.  Her  voice  shows  that  she  has  passed  the  zenith 
of  her  powers,  but  her  noble  style  and  line  dramatic 
talent  entitle  her  to  stand  at  the  head  of  modern  sing- 
ers. 

The  contralti  were  Trehelli-Bettini  and  Scalchi, 
the  latter  being.  I  think,  tho  best  representative  of 
Azucena  whom  1  have  ever  seen.  The  operas  were 
generally  no  better  done  than  I  have  sometimes  heard 
them  at  home  ;  the  choruses  were  no  better,  neither 
were  they  better  put  on  the  stage.  The  orchestra, 
however,  was  magnificent,  and  such  as  we  have  never 
had  in  opera,  whatever  may  have  been  the  promises 
ofMaretzek,  Slrakosch  or  Gran.  So  that  on  the 
whole  I  felt  much  at  home  in  the  theatres,  finding  no 
such  great  difference  as  would  have  been  observed 
some  years  ago.  The  familiar  face  of  Arditi,  at  the 
conductor's  desk,  brought  back  the  old  days  of  our 
first  acquaintance  with  Italian  opera,  very  pleasantly 
and  vividly. 

Neither  was  I  unduly  moved  by  the  monster  con- 
certs of  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  the  four  thousand 
singers  and  two  hundred  players,  well  as  they*  sang, 
were  not  to  lie  compared  to  the  ten  thousand  voices 
and  thousand  instruments  that  were  heard  at  the  Ju- 
bilee in  our  Coliseum.  But  the  wonderful  building 
is  beyond  all  praise  for  its  beauty  and  its  size,  so  vast 
indeed  that,  besides  the  space  where  the  twenty  thou- 
sand hearers  of  this  Concert  of  National  War  Songs 
were  seated,  there  are  two  theatres  where  perform- 
ances could  be  carried  on,  at  the  same  time,  without 
interfering  with  each  other.  Indeed,  the  sound  of 
this  great  chorus  was  all  but  lost  in  the  distance  when 
one  went  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Palace.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  at  this  time  tho  "  Wacht  am  Rliein,"  whose 
strains  are  ringing  all  over  Germany  and  all  through 
the  ranks  of  her  conquering  armies  in  their  march 
through  France,  this  very  day  sung  by  four  thousand 
voices  ;  it  was  an  inspiring  and  noble  air.  The  com- 
poser, Carl  Wilhelm,  was  lately  hunted  up  in  some 
obscure  little  town,  and  made  the  recipient  of  a  great 
ovation  in  Berlin.  His  long  forgotten  song  was  hap- 
pily remembered  by  some  one  at  this  time,  and  the 
poor  country  music  master  awoke  one  day,  like 
Byron,  to  find  himself  famous. 

So,  neither  by  monster  concerts  have  I  beeu  aston- 
ished beyond  due  limits,  by  what  I  have  heard  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  One  more  experiment  I  have 
tried  in  this  city.  I  enclose  the  programme  of  a 
"Symphony"  Conceit  that  I  heard  here.  It  docs 
not  look  greatly  unlike  a  programme  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  Concerts,  does  it  ? 

Sympbonie  Xo.  4,  in  I)  moll  (Introduction,  Allegro,  Ro- 
mance, Scherzo  und  Finale,  von  R.  Schumann. 

Arie  aus  der  Oper  ".lessonda,"1  von.  L  Spohr,  gesungen 
von  Fr.iulein  Elisabeth  AvO-fallemant  ans  Liibeck. 

Concert  fur  Pianoforte  in  fis-innll,  compo'nirt  und  vonrV1- 
trageu  von  Uerrn  Capellmeister  Carl  Reinecke  aus  Leip- 


Liedervortrag  von  Fraulein  Ave  Lallemant  : 

a.  Kleine  Rliifnen.  kleine  matter   von  L.  van  Reethovpn 

b.  Mein  Schatz  ist  auf  dpr  Wanderschaft,  von  Rob.  Fianz. 

c.  Friihlingsiied,  von  F.  Mendelssohn. 

Solosfucke  fur  Pianoforte,  vorgetragen  von    ITerrn  Capell- 
meister Reinecke  : 

a.  T.ied  ohne  Worte,  Xo.  l,in  F,-dlir.  von  F.  Mendelssohn. 

b.  Marcia  giocosa,  von  Ferdinand  niller. 
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c.  Am  Springhrunneo,  von  R.  KchumanD. 
Fest-Ouverture,  von  Carl  Reinecke  [neu].     Unter  des 
I  lomponisten  eigner  Leitung. 

Strangely  enough,  I  felt  more  at  home  hero  than 
ever.  The  hall,  a  real  music  hall,  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  ours,  while  the  orchestra  was  somewhat 
larger,  and,  both  in  detail  and  in  its  general  effect,  a 
great  deal  better  than  ours  ; — Thomas's  moro  resem- 
bles it  in  the  excellence  of  pe  rformance  of  individual 
members,  and  in  general  artistic  efie:t.  Yet  there 
was  no  such  difference  as  would  have  been  observed 
twenty  years  ago,  between  a  Gorman  and  an  Ameri- 
can orchestra,  the  differences  that  exist  being  such  as 
would  be  noted  perhaps  by  one  critically  inclined, 
lather  than  obvious  to  the  ordinary  listener.  Tho 
audience,  too,  was  very  like  our  Boston  ones,  made 
up  of  the  best  people  of  this  wealthy  and  beautiful 
city.  The  Schumann  Symphony  was  splendidly 
played,  ami  to  me  was  new.  This  concert  was 
especially  interesting  to  me  front  the  appearance 
ol  Reinecke,  the  Leipzig  conductor,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal.  You  will  see  bv  the  programme 
that  he  appeared  this  evening  as  pianist,  as  composer 
ami  as  conductor,  and  I  must,  say  that  he  seemed 
equally  excellent  in  either  capacity.  I  should  say 
that  no  one  of  our  resident  pianists  is  superior  to 
him  ;  as  a  conductor,  he  seemed  fully  equal  to  tho 
requirements  of  the  place,  and  to  infuse  something  of 
his  own  feeling  into  the  orchestra  under  his  control, 
who,  I  fancied,  were  moved  to  greater  efforts  under 
his  lead,  than  under  that  of  their  regular  conductor. 
Asa  composer,  his  piano  Concerto  interested  mo 
more  than  tho  Festival  Overture,  which  concluded 
with  the  introduction  of  the  march  from  "Judas  Mae 
cabseus,"  I  think  ;  but  both  were  interesting,  and  in 
themes  and  in  their  instrumentation  proved  him  to 
be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  acquirements.  Why  can  we 
not  get  some  such  man  in  Boston,  who,  bv  his  own 
undeniable  eminence,  should  be  able  really  to  be 
above  those  whom  he  conducts,  and  to  be  in  some 
sort  an  inspiration  to  them'  We  have  conductors 
who  are  not  composer^,  composers  who  cannot  lead 
an  orchestra,  and  pianists  who  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  ;  a  man  who,  in  his  own  person,  coin 
bined  the  accomplishment  of  all  these,  would  be  a  real 
acquisition  to  us. 

In  St.  Catherine's  Church  here  I  heard  an  organ 
concert,  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  soldiers,  bj  Dt 
Volckmnr,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  organists  The 
organ  of  the  church  is  a  very  tine  one,  and  the  per- 
formance very  brilliant  and  masterly.  Tho  pro- 
gramme was  almost  wholly,  however,  of  his  own 
compositions,  which  at  last  bee  ame  slightly  tedious ; 
for  an  organ  programme,  more  than  any  other,  re 
quires  variety  in  style  and  school  to  make  up  for  the 
monotony  of  the  sound  of  tho  instrument  itself,  of 
which  after  a  long  time  the  ear  wearies. 

At  this  theatre  I  have  heard  Figaro's  ITochzcil 
Martha,  and  some  other  operas  admirablv  given,  by 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  regular  company,  without 
stars.  Mile.  Dcsiroo  Artot,  a  somewhat  noted  French 
singer,  has  just  finished  an  engagement  here,  but,  in 
a  single  heating,  I  was  not  especially  pleased  with 
her,  indeed  preferring  some  ,,f  the  vocalists  of  the 
regular  company  of  the  theatre.  Here,  too,  the  or- 
chestra is  admirable. 

This  week  various  performances  will  be  given  of 
concert,  opera  and  oratorio,  in  commemoration  of  tho 
centennial  birthday  of  Beethoven,  of  which  I  may 
have  something  to  report. 

The  only  music  that  has  been  really  nor  to  me  in 
the  excellence  of  its  performance,  has  been  the  Cathe- 
dral music  of  the  Knglish  church,  and  especially  as  I 
heard  it  at  Chester,  where  the  service  of  every  das- 
was  performed  with  a  beauty  that  I  have  nowhere'  heard 
approached  in  America,  and  not  equally  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  or  St.  Paul's  or  the  Temple  Church. 
Both  voices  and  general  style  were  infinitely  belter  in 
the  remote  rural  cathedral  of  Chester.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  this  English  service  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  of  religious  services,  and 
now  like  it  better  than  ever  before.  w. 


Dec.  19,  1870. — Since  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago, 
(here  has  been  a  sort  of  Beethoven  Commemoration 
here,  very  much  the  same  as  was  arranged  for  Bos- 
ton. The  war  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  any  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  proposed  for  any  festivals 
on  a  great  scale,  such  as,  but  for  this,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  given  in  honor  of  the  hundredth  anni 
versary  of  the  great  master's  birthday.  However, 
every  musical  organization  here,  as  with  us,  has  in  its 
own  way  observed  the  day,  or  come  as  near  to  it  as 
practicable.  Tho  first  concert  in  order  of  d  tte  was 
that  of  the  Rulil'scher  Gesang-Verein,  given  in  the 
fine  music  hall  of  which  1  wrote  von  last  week.  This 
is  a  Choral  Association,  numbei  ing  somewhere  about 
411  voices  on  each  part,  the  orchestra  being  the  large 
and  very  excellent  orchestra  of  the  theatre.  The 
performance  was  preluded  by  a  Prologue,  spoken  by 
Ilerr  Zademack,  the  principal  tragedian  of  the  thea- 
tre, which  was  finely  delivered,  and  received  with 
much  applause  by  the  audience,  who  could  better 
judge  of  its  merit  than  I.  The  pi  itform  was  decora- 
ted with  flowers,  an  1  the  master's  busl  crowned  with  a 
golden  wreath  was  placed  in  froni  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme: "Overt::.  :  -  ilan ;  "An  die  ferae  Gc- 
licbte,"  Liederkreis,  gesungen  von  Herrn  H.  Vogl  ; 
Missa  in  C-dur."  The  overture  was  finely  given  by 
the  orchestra,  which  is  much  larger  than  our  Harvard 
orchestra,  numbering,  I  should  say  seventy  five  or 
eighty.  The  songs,  "An  ",  •  G  •'•."  were 
most  exquisitely  sung  bv  Vogl,    wli  i,  ling   to 

the  programme,  is  a  royal  court  opera  singei 
Munich  I  think  I  have  never  heard  German  son._-s 
so  beautifully  rendered  [lis  voice  is  an  admirable 
tenor,  and  the  feeling  and  expression  with  which  lie 
gave  the  songs  were  beyond  all  praise.  He  also 
gave  the  tenor  solos  i,T  the  Ma--  which  followed,  and 

made  the  sei 1  no:  ol  tl incert.     The  otli 

parts  were  be  Friiulein  Louise  Thorn  is,  an  1  Fi  I    i  I 
penheimer,  the  latter  of  whom  I  bad  heard   in  0 
as  Nancy  in  "Martha."     She  is  al    ianes    illentora- 
torio  singer,  pleasing  me  more  than  the  soprano,   her 
voice  being  mu  :h  more  -■■•  m]  ithotic      Tho   el 
were  admirably  given.     Every  body  really  sang,  and 
sang  with  expression  and  feeling,    eet  vith  one 

thought  ami  one  expression,  and  it  seemed  fo  n 
the  volume  of  sound,   in  a    hall    not    much    - 
than  our-,  was  fully  as  greal    a-    thai    coming 
our  Handel  and    Haydn    Socii  ■■■       As  I   listi       I  ] 
could  not  but  wish  that  our  Sonets  would  some  time 
try  the  experiment  ol    n  performance   given   by  per- 
haps fifty  singers   on   each   part,    selected   fr0m    the 
whole  Society      Judging  from  this  Associaf  on  I  am 
sure  tho  result  would   be  a  success.      Our  voices  are 
as  good  as  these,  and  our   singers    can    sing    as  well, 

but  their  merits  a vered  and  lost  and   buried  in  a 

mass  of  dummies  and  donothings.  It  is  needless  to 
say  thai  tl  e  singers  from  the  theatre  treated  the  mu- 
sic in  a  very  different  way  from  that  in  which  our 
opera  singers  go  through  a  concert  of  sacred  music, 
evidently  deeming  it  worthy  of  their  best  efforts,  in- 
stead of  merely  using  it  to  fill  up  a  hiatus  in  the 
week's  performances.  I  observe  that  the  people  jn 
the  best  seats  here,  in  concerts  and  at  theatres,  like 
our  own  more  showily  attired  people,  consider  it 
their  privilege  to  go  out  before  the  performance  is 
quite  at  an  end. 

Next  in  order,  on  the  16th,  came  the  Museums- 
Concert  in  the  same  place,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Ouverturfi,  op   124,  in  C-dur. 

Concert  fur  violine,  op.  ill,  by  Ilerr  Concertmelster  Hugo 

Heermann. 
Kvrie,  Sanctus  nml  Bene  lictus  aus  der  Miss*  Solemn  is, 

op    123. 
Fantasia  fiir  V  F  ,  Chor.  an  1  orch   op 

Pianoforte,  pjerr  Capellmeister  Martin  Walienstein. 
Symphonie  in  C-ruoll.  No.  a.  op   t',7. 

You  will  admit  that  this  was  a  good  programme, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  well  performed, 
though,  except  in  the  choral  parts,  it  was  not  greatly 
better  than  our  own  best  conceits.  I  mean  the  ex- 
ceptionally good  ones,  such  as  we   sometimes   have. 


Neither  the  orchestral  nor  the  instrumental  solos  were 
on  this  occasion  better  than  we  not  unfrequentlv  hear 
in  Boston  ;  but  the  Choral  Fantasia,  which  was  given 
by  the  Caecilien-Vcrein ,  was  sung  in  a  manner  unap- 
proachable by  our  societies,  as  they  are  now  made 
up.  This  organization,  too,  was  only  of  somo  forty 
voices  on  a  part,  who  all  sang  as  if  each  individual 
fell  competent  to  do  tho  whole  of  it;  nobody  hesita- 
ted 01  feared  to  attack  the  most  difficult  intervals  of 
this  by  no  mc;ins  casv  music.  The  solos  were  given 
by  the  same  persons  who  sane;  with  the  other  society. 
Then  on  the  17th,  Fidelia  was  given  at  the  theatre, 
which  was  crowded,  as  were  all  the  concerts,  many 
being  turned  away  from  the  doors.  The  opera  was 
admirably  given,  and  one  can  never  tire  of  this  glo- 
rious music.  Florestan,  Colomann  Schmidt  ;  Leo- 
nore,  Fabbri ;  Rocco,  Dettmcr;  Marcellina,  Labitzki. 
'lie  -e  all  entered  into  their  work  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  we  would  expect  from  German  singers  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  though  none  of  them  were  great 
singers,  all  were  -o  thoroughly  possessed  bv  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  that  the  performance  was  one  of  much 
interest  to  mo.  The  care  with  which  these  German 
singers  enter  into  the  mere  business  of  the  stage,  in 
addition  to  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  they 
render  the  music,  is  very  refreshing  after  lon<r  being 
accustomed  to  the  nonchalance  that  marks  the  per- 
formances o!  the  Italian  vocalists.  They  never  for- 
gei  thai  they  arc  acting  as  well  as  singing,  and  though 
the  appointments  of  the  siau-c  an-  old  and  the  scenery 
shabby,  no  detail  is  overlooked  in  the  action  of  tho 
performers.  The  theatre,  though  so  much  smaller, 
Is  me  of  the  Boston  Theatre  as  it  was  at  first, 
when  it  wa-  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  n agreeable  than  those  of  the   London 

theatres.  The  hour--  of  evening  performances  arc 
early  here,  a-  the-,'  begin  at  6.]  or  7,  ending  always 
by  9,  when  the  day  seems  to  close  here.  After  the 
opera,  the  he,, ;i,,ra  overture  was  splendidly  given  by 
i,  the  en:  tain  rism<;  again  and  showing 
the  sfa_-e  converted  info  a  bower  of  blooming  roses,  of 

which  column  after  column  rose  in  beautiful  perspec- 
tive, hi  the  middle  of  the  i|i;c  on  a  pedestal, 
wreathed  with  flowers  exquisitely  arranged,  was 
placed  the  bust  of  Beethoven  crowned  with  a  laurel 
crown.  On  this  beautiful  decorative  tribute  theeyes 
of  the  audience  were  fixed  during  the  playing  of  (he 
overture,  which  closed  the  performance. 

If  I  had  known  of  any  special  celebration  of  the 
day  at  Bonn,  1  should  have  been  Btrongly  tempted, 
beitiL'  distant  only  a  few  hours' journey,  to  have  gone 
m  the  birthday  of  the  great  composer,  and 
hav"  made  it  a  real  red  letter  day  in  my  musical  cal- 
endar. But  failing  to  accomplish  that.  I  was  glad  to 
have  heard  at  this  time  performances  so  various  in 
kind,  and  so  excellent  in  character  as  these  which  I 
have  at  tempted  to  report  to  yon.  A  concert  of  cham- 
ber music  I  was  unable  to  attend,  which  would  have 
completed  the  list.  w. 


Music  in  New  York. 

The  second  Philharmonic  Concert  (last  Sat- 
urday evening)  had  the  following  programme: 

Symphony, -'Ocean*1  Rubinstein 

Concerto  far  Piano.  C  minor,  first  movement. .  Beethoven. 
Mr.  Richard  Hoffman 

Overture.  "Anacreon'' Oriernhini. 

Barcarole  fp,m  the  fourth  Piano  Concerto.  V7   S    Bennet  t 
Overture,  ''Ru3  Bias" Mendelssohn. 

The  Tribune  says  : 

Rubinstein's  Symphony  does  ni  t  I  el  ng  fo  that  bastard  or- 
der of  compositions  called  "programme  music,"  which  need  a 
page  of  description  to  explain  what  they  are  vainly  attempting 
to  imitate. — as  if  music  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  reproduce 
the  sounds  of  nature,  or  to  describe,  by  inarticulate  notes, 
scenes,  ami  sentiments  which  can  he  much  better  expressed 
in  Written  language.  -  .  .  If  we  are  asked  what  are  the  lead- 
ing ideas  suggested  by  this  Symphony,  we  answer,  immensity 
and  irresistible  force  Both  these  are  indicated  with  wonder- 
ful distinctness  in  the  first  movement  [allegro  maestoso), 
wherein  a  rather  simple  theme  is  treated  with  admirable 
breadth,  and  wrought  into  a  sweeping  fortissimo  passage  wor- 
thy of  one  of  the  old  classical  composers.     The  fieeood   more- 
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ment  [adagio),  opening  with  a  graceful  duct  between  the 
ptrings  and  reeds,  and  the  scherzo,  wherein  the  lively  measure 
gives  place  for  a  time  to  a  few  slow  and  almost  mournful 
phrases,  arc  distinguished  for  clear  and  spontaneous  melody. 
The  final  allegro  con  fuoco  embodies  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful writing  and  richest  instrumentation  in  the  whole  work. 
Here  the  idea  of  repressed  force,  which  has  all  along  heen  oc- 
casionally perceptible,  seems  to  get  the  mastery  ;  and  as, 
when  the  terrors  of  nature  show  their  full  power  we  are  taught 
to  look  above  for  safety,  the  symphony  reaches  its  climax  in 
an  adaptation  of  Luther's  choral,  'A  Stronghold  is  our  God" 
— not  treated,  indeed,  with  very  marked  strength,  but  most 
ingeniously  and  strikingly  introduced-  The  work,  as  a  whole, 
leaves  an  excellent  impression.  Its  effects  are  attained  by 
thoroughly  legitimate  means,  and  in  forcible,  compact,  and 
distinct  writing  we  know  of  few  compositions  of  the  modem 
school  to  compare  with  it-  We  need  hardly  say  (the  work  be- 
ing Rubinstein's)  that  the  harmonies  are  superb,  and  that  the 
handling  of  the  different  components  of  the  orchestra  affords  a 
noble  study.     .     .     . 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Mr.  Hoffman's  playing  ex- 
cept what  we  have  so  often  paid  before,  that  in  technical  accu- 
racy, in  refinement,  and  in  grace,  it  is  almost  without  a  blem- 
ish. He  is  one  of  t'^e  best  American  interpreters  of  Beetho- 
ven's piano  music,  and  he  gave  the  first  movements  of  the  C- 
minor  concerto  deliciously.  Even  better  than  this,  however, 
was  his  playing  of  tbe  lovely  Barcarole  of  Sterndale  Bennett's 
— one  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  bits  of  execution  that 
we  ever  heard  on  a  piano.  He  was  recalled  after  it,  and  played 
a  little  piece — we  believe  his  own — conceived  in  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit. 

The  Church  Music  Association  gave  the  first 
concert  of  its  second  season  at  Steinway  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  4.     The  Sun  says  : 

It  was  as  fully  attended  as  any  of  the  previous  ones,  and  as 
enjoyable.  Haydn's  third  mass  was  sung.  The  chorus  exhib- 
ited a  marked  improvement  over  their  last  year's  performance, 
singing  the  somewhat  difficult  fugued  passage  of  the  ''Quoni- 
am"  with  much  steadiness.  They  also  sang  with  more  confi- 
dence and  fullness  of  tone  than  at  the  rehearsals. 

The  music  to  Von  Weber's  musical  drama  "Freciosa"  was 
also  given.  It  was  ineffective  because  of  its  interjectional  char- 
acter and  its  lack  of  continuity.  In  its  place  in  the  drama  it 
certainly  is  very  charming,  though  even  in  that  form  it  has 
had  little  success  out  of  Germany — the  English  versions  not 
having  met  with  any  special  favor. 

It  is  not  as  strong  as  Von  Weber  could  write,  but  there 
were  many  in  the  audience  who  were  glad  of  tbe  exceptional 
opportunity  to  hear  it. 

Mme.  Anna  Bishop-Sctiultz,  Mrs.  Kemp  ton,  and  Messrs. 
Leggett  and  Danks  were  the  soloists. 

In  everything  that  Mme.  Schultz  sang  she  showed  how  ex- 
cellent had  been  her  training.  If  the  voice  has  somewhat 
failed,  we  may  still  admire  the  artist.  Mrs.  Kempton's  sing- 
ing is  marred  by  that  tremulousness  of  tone  that  is  so  frequent, 
so  fatal,  and  we  regret  to  say  so  fashionable  a  vice.  Probably 
the  delusion  that  singers  cherish  is  that  this  vibration  suggests 
pathos ;  but  while  this  may  in  rare  instances  be  the  case,  the 
excessive  use  of  the  tremolo  commonly  suggests  weakness  of 
voice  and  the  inability  to  sing  a  steady  tone. 

On  tbe  whole  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  mani- 
fest progress. 

Of  the  performance  of  the  "Messiah,"  on  the  26th 
ult.,  by  the  Harmonic  Society,  the  Independent 
says  : 

Although  the  chorus  was  rather  more  correct  than  usual, 
yet,  so  meagre  was  it  in  number  [about  100],  so  indifferent 
was  the  orchestra,  and  so  cold  and  small  was  the  audience, 
that  theente  tainment,  upon  the  whole,  was  dispiriting.  Miss 
Brainerd  and  Miss  Hutchiogs,  who  sang  the  soprano  and  alto 
solos,  have  a  well-deserved  celebrity  in  their  respective  parts  ; 
bat  neither  was  on  this  evening  in  her  best  voice.  Mj.  Simp- 
son sang  the  tenor  solos  very  well.  Mr.  Jewett,  who  took  the 
bass,  showed  improvement  since  his  last  appearance  in  orato- 
rio, though  he  was  unequal  to  the  severe  exactions  of  the  no- 
ble music  of  "The  Messiah."  Prof.  Hitter,  who  had  been  the 
conductor  of  the  society  for  several  years  past,  suddenly  re- 
signed a  short  time  ago,  and  the  performance  on  the  26th  was 
consequently  given  under  the  baton  of  Dr.  James  Pech.  To 
this  gentleman  we  must  probably  attribute  a  gross  piece  of 
impertinence  to  the  memory  of  Handel,  which  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  indignation  among  musicians.  Dr.  Pech  under- 
took to  reconstruct  ''The  Messiah,"  by  altering  the  sequence 
of  the  numbers  in  the  second  part,  so  as  to  finish  with  the 
( 'Hallelujah"  chorus  ;  although  his  plan  involved  several  oth- 
er changes  beside  this.  Now,  Handel  wrote  his  great  work 
with  a  most  religious  observance  of  the  meaning  of  the  test, 
so  as  to  present  a  complete  synopsis  of  tlie  history  of  the  Sa- 
viour, beginning  with  the  prophecies  of  his  coming,  touching 
upon  hi?  life  on  earth,  the  establishment  of  his  Church,  and 
the  great  mystery  of  death  and  resurrection,  and  closing  with 
the  song  of  the   redeemed   in  Heaven— the   song   which    the 


Apostle,  in  his  vision,  heard  the  blessed  spirits  chanting  to  tbe 
Lamb  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne.  To  each  of  these  chap- 
ters Handel  gavo  music  of  a  distinct  and  appropriate  spirit; 
and  a  musician  who  cannot  appreciate  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  tho  songs  aud  choruses,  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  from  the  over  I  ure  to  the  amen,  must  have 
unusually  blunt  perceptions  of  art,  as  well  as  an  astonishing 
lack  »f  sympathy  with  the  text.  Some  of  the  sequences  which 
result  from  Dr.  Pech's  arrangement  are  ludicrous.  He  puta 
death  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  rejoicing  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  (that  is,  the  Church,  us 
Ifandel  understood  it)  comes  long  after  the  final  triumph  of 
the  elect  in  Heaven.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  as  a  musical 
"sensation" — quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text — the  new  arrangement  is  the  slightest  improve- 
ment upon  the  old.  Handel  was  an  admirable  judge  in  such 
matters  ;  and  Dr.  Pech  is  not  the  man  to  review  the  great 
master's  decisions.  We  are  aware  that  a  story  was  once  cur- 
rent to  the  effect  that  the  "Hallelujah'1  wrts  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  the  final  chorus,  and  that  Handel  made  it  change 
places  with  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb"  because  he  found  that  the 
interest  of  the  second  part  was  flagging  ;  but  this  intrinsically 
improbable  tale  has  been  completely  refuted.  The  original 
MS.  score  shows  that  the  "Hallelujah"  has  always  stood  just 
where  it  stasds  now. 

DEATH  OF  CARL  ANSCHUETZ.  This  well-known  musical 
director,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  numerous  operatic 
and  musical  enterprises  in  New  York  and  other  localities  in 
this  country,  died  yesterday  morning,  after  a  long  and  painful 
disease.  He  was  born  in  1S13  in  Cobtence,  and  was  conse- 
quently fifty -seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  Joseph  Andreas,  a  Government  offi- 
cial at  Coblence,  and  of  F-  Schneider,  an  eminent  composer  in 
Dessan.  He  was  the  composer  of  several  musical  works; 
among  others  a  composition  entitled  "The  Mass,"  and  in  musi- 
cal circles  he  was  considered  an  authority  on  musical  matters. 
He  first  made  his  appearance  in  this  country  in  1S57  with  Im- 
presario Ullmann,  aud  was  subsequently  identified  with  the 
operatic  undertakings  of  Grau,  Maretzek,  Grover,  and  with 
the  Patti,  Ullmanand  Batemann  concert  troupes  Of  late 
years  he  has  been  engaged  as  the  director  of  Philharmonic 
concerts,  and  before  his  health  began  to  fail  founded  and  con- 
ducted a  conservatorium  of  music.  The  people  of  nearly  ev- 
ery large  city  of  the  United  States  have  seen  Anschutz  acting 
as  a  director  of  one  or  the  other  operatic  troupes,  and  in  mu- 
sical circles,  as  well  as  among  a  vast  number  of  private  and 
professional  friends  and  acquaintances,  his  decease  will  be  sin- 
cerely regretted — iV.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  31. 
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Fifth  Symphony   Concert. 

The  largest  audience  of  the  season  availed  itself  of 
the  feast  provided  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion on  Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  5.  The  orchestra, 
in  full  numbers  (65  instruments),  and  in  excellent 
condition,  did  good  justice  to  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala'' Goldmark. 

Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  I>  minor Mozart. 

Allegro.     Romanza.     Allegro  assai. 
Mis?  Anua  Mehlig 
Fourth  Overture  to  "Fidelio"  ("Leonore"),  in  R.  Op.  72, 
(Composed  1S11) Beethoven. 

Orcnn  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  G  minor,  arranged  for  the 

Pianoforte  by  Li?zt Bach. 

Misg  Auua  Mehlig. 

Symphony,  in  G,  No.  9 Schubert 

Introd.  aud  Allegro.     Andante  con  moto.     Scherzo. 
Finale. 

With  theexception  of  the  Symphony,  all  of  these 
selections  figured  for  tbe  first  time  in  these  concerts ; 
and  the  Overture  by  Goldmark,  a  young  Hungarian 
composer  (we  are  told)  yet  living,  was  wholly  new  to 
Boston.  It  had  been  beard  with  favor  in  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  concert  a  year  or  two  since,  and  that, 
we  believe,  is  all  that  has  been  known  so  far  of  Gold- 
mark  in  this  country.  For  an  Overture,  the  work  is 
very  long  ;  likewise  very  large,  full,  crowded  in  its 
harmony  and  instrumentation  ;  very  loud  and  over- 
whelming in  its  climaxes,  after  the  modern  way  of 
Wagner,  Liszt  and  Berlioz  ;  while  in  the  gentler  and 
melodic  traits  you  think  of  Gounod  and  of  "Les  Pre- 
ludes." It  hath  a  story  to  it,  so  the  Advertiser  tells 
us,— a  Hindoo  legend,  "the  interest  of  which  turns 
on  the  losing  and  finding  of  a  magic   ring.     A  king 


has  wooed  and  won  Sakuntala,  and  gives  her  a  be- 
trothal ring  of  magic  powers.  The  course  of  true 
love  does  not  run  smooth,  and  among  tho  many  trials 
to  which  she  is  subjected  is  the  loss  of  this  ring,  which 
slips  from  her  finger  and  sinks  in  the  river  while  she 
is  washing  her  hands.  With  the  ring  departs  from 
her  all  memory  of  her  former  life.  Sakuntala  wan 
ders  in  the  forests  in  utter  loneliness  and  forgetfulncss. 
The  ring  is  fortunately  hooked  up  by  fishermen  and 
restored  to  her  royal  suitor,  who  finally  discovers  his 
wandering  love,  replaces  the  ring,  and  all  ends  hap- 
pily." 

To  this  story  we  must  look,  we  suppose,  for  the 
method  and  progress  of  the  work,  rather  than  to  in- 
trinsically musical  development.  In  other  words, 
such  form  as  it  has  is  not  purely  musical,  developed 
from  within,  from  musical  ideas  and  motives,  but  is 
borrowed  from  without,  from  a  tale  or  poem  ;  hence 
it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  all  modern  "programme 
music":  that  of  pursuing  novelty,  "originality,"  be- 
yond the  proper  sphere  and  element  of  music.  Such 
restless  enterprise  bespeaks  ambition,  rather  than  the 
real  genial  creative  power.  Genius  stays  at  home, 
producing  in  old  forms  such  miracles  of  beauty  as 
these  bold  adventurers  have  never  vet  been  able  to 
bring  back.  (See  one  such  miracle  in  the  great  Schu- 
bert Symphony  which  made  the  last  and  great  im- 
pression of  the  concert).  That  Goldmark's  Overture 
is  interesting,  that  it  has  traits  of  beauty  and  of  gran- 
deur, we  are  far  from  denying  ;  and  yet  as  a  whole 
we  hardly  find  it  edifying  ;  it  has  not  lifted  us,  as  all 
great  music  does,  into  that  free  ideal  element  of 
thought  and  feeling,  where  we  seem  to  be  atone  with 
all  and  nearer  to  the  universal  heart.  The  rich,  slum- 
brous, brooding  and  mysterious  harmony  of  the  open- 
ing is  full  of  Oriental, even  mythical  suggestion.  There 
is  tender  beauty  in  the  melodic  theme  which  is  passad 
about  from  instrument  to  instrument,  and  is  continu- 
ally taken  up  again  and  cherished  with  new  fondness 
(among  others  by  the  Corno  Inglese,  exquisitely  play- 
ed by  Ribas).  Then  indeed  comes  a  great  crash, 
like  the  crack  of  doom,  and  the  thread  is  lost;  and 
the  music  wanders,  too  woe-begone  and  self-oblivious 
for  music,  whether  there  be  a  distraught  maiden  in 
the  ease  or  not ;  once,  while  the  theme  is  vaguely  re- 
covering itself  in  the  subdued  wind  instruments,  the 
violins  whimper  and  cry  and  shiver  at  an  icy  pitch 
upon  the  very  verge  of  most  intolerable  discord.  This 
may  be  graphic,  but  is  it  musical  ?  The  overture  is 
worked  up  to  an  intense  power  and  brilliancy  of  or- 
chestration at  the  end,  like  the  grand  finales  in  theat- 
rical spectacles,  too  bright  to  look  upon.  But  has  it 
kept  the  promise  of  that  suggestive  opening,  and  the 
lovely  (although  not  original)  melodic  traits  that  fol- 
low ?  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  throughout  a  lack  of 
progress  which  is  painful.  A  nightmare  spell  weighs 
heavily  on  each  tremendous  strain  of  the  whole  or- 
chestra to  get  out  what  it  has  to  say,  but  nothing 
comes.  Again  andagain  with  loud  solemnity  of  em- 
phasis, with  startling  attitude  and  gesture,  the  orator 
begins  his  all-important  statement,  while  you  listen 
breathless  ;  "but,"  "but,"  "dot,"  he  says  : — but  noth- 
ing comes.  Turn  now  to  two  of  the  shortest  Over- 
tures, Beethoven's  to  Egmont  and  to  Coriolanus,  and 
think  how  much  more  is  said  in  such  short  time,  with 
moderate  orchestration,  than  here  is  not  said  at  far 
greater  length,  with  all  these  extra  means  ! 

And  yet  the  work,  no  doubt,  was  more  than  wel- 
come to  those  persons  who  find  the  modern  "effect" 
music  appetizing  to  their  musical  palate.  To  most  of 
us  such  seasoning  is  too  high  and  makes  us  not  sure 
if  we  have  the  taste  of  any  real  game  at  all.  And  to 
all  musical  persons  it  was  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  better  specimens  of  the  new  school, — such  a  work 
as  can  be  introduced  with  safety  now  and  then  into 
a  pure  programme. 

Delightful,  after  it,  was  the  poetic,  genial,  and  thor- 
oughly musical  Concerto  by  Mozart,  so  simple  and 
unstrained  in  its  happy  inspirations,  though   compar- 
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ntively  "small,"  wo  must  suppose,  according  to  the 
measure  of  most  piano-forte  virtuosos  and  of  the  lov- 
ers of  the  modern  orchestration.  It  was  creditable  to 
Miss  Mehlig  as  an  artist,  that  she  so  readily  con- 
sented to  play  one  of  Mozart's  Concertos.  This  in 
I)  minor  is  commonly  considered  the  best  of  them  ; 
and  she  was  happy  in  Iter  task,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word  happy.  It  was  well  nigh  a  perfect  rendering, 
the  orchestra  cooperating  well.  The  first  movement! 
with  its  syncopated  orchestral  motive,  and  rich  har- 
mony, is  full  ol  beauty  and  of  strength,  of  fine  vitality, 
leaving  a  sense  of  abundant  reserved  power.  The 
Romanzn,  beginning  like  the  Trio  in  Don  Juan  some- 
what,  is  in  a  very  common,  but  delicious  vein  ol  Mo- 
zart ;  Imt  the  Milt,  luxurious  melody  springs  up  with 
startling  vigor  in  the  bold  triplet  passage  in  the  mi- 
nor near  the  end.  The  Finale  is  original  and  quaint 
and  lull  of  hfe.  Miss  Mehlig's  rendering  lacked 
nothing  either  of  technique  or  expression.  The  Ca- 
denzas which  she  introduced  in  the  two  quick  move- 
ments ate  by  Keillcckc  ;  we  liked  the  seeotld  one  the 
best,  in  which  there  is  a  momentary  return  of  the 
Romanza  theme. 

The  Overture  to  "Fidelio," — the  fourth  to  "Leo- 
noro"— completed  the  series,  given  in  four  successive 
concerts,  of  the  introductions  written  by  Beethoven 
for  his  one  great  drama.  It  is  entirely  different  in 
themes  and  character  from  the  others.  In  No-.  'J  and 
.'!,  you  tire  ill  the  midst  ot"  the  excitement  and  the 
passion  of  the  opera  ;  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  second 
being  more  realized  and  wrought  out  in  the  third, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  them  all  The  so  called  "No. 
1"  was  reallv  composed  some  two  years  later  (1807), 
ami  while  it  has  one  or  two  "f  the  sane1  themes,  and 
wholly  the  same  tone  of  feeling,  is  more  reflective  nn  I 
subdued,  —  more  like  a  calm  moonlight  picture  of  tho 
memory.musing  over  the  scene  of  the  tempest  tit  n  h  is 
past.  Those  three  arc  in  tho  key  ol  C.  This  fourth  and 
last,  in  I'',,  and  written  for  A  revival  of  "Fid elm"  some 
tiine  or  ten  years  later,  borrows  no  themes  from  the 
opera  itself,  and  is  conceived  more  in  the  spirit  el  a 
regular  theatrical  Overture  It  'nines  you  right  be- 
fore tho  green  curtn in,  full  of  expectation,  more  of 
joy  and  triumph  than  of  tragedy.  And  in  its  bright 
cr  and  more  buoyant  time  it  lends  itself  more  natu- 
rally as  prelude  to  the  light,  half  humorous  music  of 
the  opening  scene  between  the  jailor's  daughter  and 
her  lover.  None  the  less  is  it  a  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant  work,  thoroughly  genial  ami  worthy  of  Bcetho 

ven       ric    b ding    and    mysterious    passage  for 

which  the  bright,  crisp  opening  chords  arrest  atten- 
tion, gives  just  a  passing,  lee:  presentiment  of  all 
the  prison  glooms  and  shadows  of  the  drama  We 
doubt  if  this  Overture  was  ever  so  well  played  in 
Hi  is ti  hi  — None  of  Miss  Mehlig's  many  fine  achieve- 
ments seems  to  us  more  perfect  and  more  wonderful 
than  her  performance  ot  the  great  Prelude  and  Fugue 
of  Bach,  a.  transferred  from  the  Organ  to  the  Piano- 
forte by  Liszt.  When  she  first  played  it  here,  a  year 
ago,  in  that  memorable  chamber  concert  given  to  her 
by  the  Harvard  Association,  it  won  many  persons  to 
a  delighted  recognition,  fur  the  first  time,  of  the 
beauty  and  expression  of  the  Fugue.  That  she 
could  he  equally  successful  with  it  in  the  great  Music 
Hall,  holding  an  audience  of  near  two  thousand  peo 
pie  in  breathless  attention  to  the  end,  was  even  more 
iiin  nkalile.  In  answer  to  a  persistent  recall,  she 
played  the  brilliant,  hut  now  rather  hacknicd  "Cam- 
pattella"  of  Paganini  >'/  la  Liszt.  The  recall  was  im- 
provident in  view  of  the  long  Schubert  Symphony 
that  was  to  follow  ,  the  concert  proved  too  long  by 
just  the  length  of  that  encore! 

Why  waste  words  in  idle  attempts  to  say  more 
than  has  been  said  so  many  times  about  that  glorious 
Symphony — that  of  the  "heavenly  length,"  the 
crowning  work  of  Schuberl  '  Played  with  care  and 
with  enthusiasm,  itseemed  more  glorious  than  ever. 
So  uplifting  and  sustaining  to    the    very    last    chord, 

who  would  fail  to  hear  it  to  the  end,  Were  it    to    take 


till  midnight!  All  ether  cares  soem  idle  and  imper- 
tinent when  one  is  so  engaged.  There  is  extrava- 
gance for  you  !  Schubert,  in  this  concert,  was  made 
to  follow  Beethoven,  for  the  same  reason  that  Haydn 
and  Mozart  (in  Symphony)  had  keen  placed  before 
him.  Schubert  indeed  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Beethoven  movement,  so  to  speak.  It  is  impossible 
not  tn  feel  that  there  is  something  kindred  between 
these  two  great  spirits.  We  trace  it  still  :is  far  as 
Schumann  We  have  not  had  the  whole  of  Beetho- 
ven, until  we  have  known  him  also  in  Schubert  ami 
Schumann,  distinct  as  their  three  in  lividualities  may 
he. 

In  the  sixth  Concert  (dan  2G),  following  tin'  his- 
torical sequence  of  great  Symphonists,  Mendelssohn 
will  take  turn,  in  his  "Scotch"  Symphony.  The 
concert  will  open  with  Wagner's  introduction  i  Vor- 
spiel)  to  "Lohengrin  "  Then  Mrs  B.\.nitr  will  sing 
an  aria  from  Bach's  Passion  Music;  and  Mr.  Pak- 
kkh  will  pi  iv.  for  the  first  tine'  in  Boston,  the  G 
minor  Concerto  ol  Moscheles,  —  in  honor  of  tho  ven- 
erated master  and  teacher  who  died  during  the  past 
year.  Part  II  Symphony;  Songs  by  Mrs.  Barry! 
i  Iverturc  to  "I  ell 


detail  ;  and  then  it  all  recedes  again  and  ends  as  it 
began,  din- is  a  foreshadowing  overture.  It.  hints 
in  a  single  picture,  highly  poetic  in  conception  and 
ingenious  in  execution,  although  strange  enough  as 
music,  that  which  is  the  mainspring  of  action  in  the 
opera,  the  apparition  of  a  something  white  on  the  hori- 
zon far  away  across  the  sea,  which,  coming  nearer, 
proves  to  he  the  swan-drawn  boat  hearing  the  knight 
of  the  Holy  Graal  to  the  shore  of  Brabant,  and  his 
mysterious  withdrawal  in  the  same  way  when  the  evil 
powers  defeat  the  blessing  he  lias  brought.  In  the 
second  part  Miss  Mehlig  played  Schubert's  Impromp- 
tu in  A  flat,  and  the  "Soirees  •'■■  Vienne"  by  Tausig. 
The  orchestral  pieces  were  Kreutzer's  "Night  in  Gra- 
nada" Overture;  "Schlummerlicd"  by  Burgel  ; 
Strauss's  "Kiinstlerlcbcn"  Waltz  and  Polka  Pizzica- 
to, anil  a  Turkish  March  by  Mozart. — The  third  anil 
fourth  concerts  come  this  afternoon  and  evening. 


THEODORE  TIU'M  \s'S  Scries  of  "Seven 
Symphony  and  Popular  t  !onccrl  >"  began  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  Tuesdav  evening,  with  large,  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. With  en-  sxception,  the  plan  embraces  this 
time  only  parts  of  Symphonies,  and  com 

idexion  of  the  programmes  i-  lighter  and  more  mis- 
cellaneous th  in  '•  ■  Symphony  is  the 
(J  minor  of  Mozarl  for  the  sixth  concert;  but  the 
"Overture,  Scherzo  and  I'm  ale"  of  Schumann,  in  the 
fourth,  may  pass  for  a  Symphony  almost.     The  01 

chestra,  of  a! I  fifty  i ahers,  is  unchanged  and  us 

admirable  a-  ever,  having  1 n  kept  in  daily,  nightly 

practice  since  they  las:  delighted  its.  In  this  sen  e, 
as  a  permanent  ot  mic  body,  Thomas's  i-  really  the 
only  Orchestra  in  Ami  i,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  go  about  the  country  giving  vivid,  riodit  i  leas 
of  what  orchc  'i  il  music  and  intcrprctatii  i 

The  two  pro  -1.111101  ts,  thus  1  ir  given,  were  of  like 

■i:   first  part  classical,   consisting    of   an    Over- 
ture, a  slow  movement  of  a  Symphony,  a  large  piano 

with  orchestra,  and   another  Overture; 
part  popular,  dance  music,  variations  and  light 
lures 

On  Tue  g  the  orchestra  gave  exquisite- 

ly pure  and  finished  renderings  of  Cherubini's  genial, 
Anacreontic  ( Iverture  to  "  Anacreon  ;"  of  the  heaven- 
ly Adagio  of  the    Ninth    Symphony    (which.  I 

thus  alone,  with  ml  t1 ther  movements, and  being  of 

such  sansitive,  fine  fibre,  seemed   to    us  to 
the  cold  at  first  until  it  gradually  took   possession   of 
us),  and  of  the  ever  fresh  Overture    to    01  Be 

fore  this  hist.  Miss  Mehlig  cave  an  altogether  admi- 
rable rendering  of  the  Schubert  Fantasia,  op.  1 ",,  as 
arranged  with  orchestra  bi  Liszt  Put  nothing  was 
more  perfect  in  its  way  than  the  Variations  on  the 
Austrian  Hymn  from  Haydn's  Quartet,  played  by  all 
the  s trine;-.  The  rest  of  the  second  part  consisted  of 
Strauss  Waltzes  and  Polkas;  a  wayward  Polonaise 
in  E,  by  Liszt,  played  by  Miss  Mehlig,  with  Schubert- 
Liszt  Waltzes  for  encore,  and  tho  Overture  to 
iilasanie, 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mendelssohn's  romantic 
sea-shore  Overture,  "Fingal's  Cave"  [Die  Hebriden) 
led  ot!'.  Then  the  mysterious  Allegretto  ot  the  Scv 
enth  Symphony.  Then  Weber's  brilliant  Polonaise 
in  E,  with  Liszt's  instrumentation,  played  with  en- 
chanting grace  and  piquancy  and  brightness  by  the 
fair  pianist.  And  then  tie-  singular  Vorspiel  to  Lo- 
hengrin, which  is  a  piece  of  far,  wide  musical  p  trspec- 
tive,  distance  and  nearness  being  suggested  by  con- 
tinuous high  thin  tones,  white  as  it  were  and  colorless, 
very  gradually  deepening  and  broadening  into  the 
fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra  with  all  its  inanv-hucd 


Testimonial  ro  Matthias  Keller.  The  Ga- 
teltt  of  last  Sunday  about  expresses  our  impression  : 

Tho  concert,  Inst  evening,  in    Musi--    Hull,   besides   being  a 

e  rned  compliment  to  a   popular   author,    had    espocinl 

Interest  from  its  serving  to  Introduce  five   '■   ulanti  5,  and  two 

other  musicians  who  had  passed  their  novitiate,  but    were  new 

'   a      For  each  of  the  first  pair— Miss  Fanny    Keller  and 

'  "      _oi-':i    lee lies       lie-  slt  „ lenient    vol     nille  ,-         1    i    h 

is  ]       ■     ed  of  a  naturally  B      1 1  at  each  has    vet  much 

te  learn  of  all  tie-  re  |uiremeats  of  a  vocalist  before  sin-  can  bo 
filrlv  recognized  aa  nn  available  concert-singer.     Miss  Bi 

and  Mr.  Castclli  fulfilled  all    that   ha  I    I n    promised.     The 

ico  is  clear,  well-controlled,  an  I  of  a  capacity    that 
ipparently  higher  than  any  tint  has  yet   been  heard 
here;  but,  like  all  voices  of  the  brilliant  school,   if   has    little 
i    .      She  sung    1 !«;  y  /'■■  '•'  a  and  K.  \  in  1. 
i-i  l  mcrotricious      Mr  i '  tstelli  hai  hardl)  sufll 
[< ,.  fe  fill  iti,.  Music  Hall,  hut  he  his  what  is  nearly  as 
valuable  us   strength     thorough   cultivation  an  1   an   almost 
ne  tho  I      The  other  contributions  -organ   ami  piano 
1  .  Mi    H  tiling  mi  Mr    1 n.  respectively,  ami  cho- 
ruses by  the  Orpheus  Musical   So  ietj     were   abundantly  en 
The  programme  contained  several  pieces   written  by 
the  beneficiary. 


\  f:  \  I'      German  Opera  begins  en  Monday  '  Ami  .villi  about 
:  ■■•  <  Here  1  hen*  :       - 1  idc 
i  oinii  oi-er   '    "Huguenots,"  "DonJuan,"  "Znuber- 
lieu's  "  White   1. 1 1 v ."    11  -.levy's 
"Jewess,11  "Martha,"  '  Faust,"  Lortzlng's  "Czar  a 'el  Zimmor- 
ind  N'icolni'a  "Merry  "Wives  of  Windsor."    Tin-   princi- 
pal artists  ire  parti;   well-known,  partly  now  to  us,  but  all  of 
high  repute 

Mr    B.J    Lang  gives  tho  first  ef  his   four  Conceits  at    the 

iftern  ■■  hen,    with   the   o ;  t 

of  the  if  indelssohn  Quintette  Club,  he  vv  ill  present  a  Quintet 

.  '.  Beethoven's  Trio  in  C  minor.  (No    3ofop,   I  ,  for 

Piano,  Violin  rind   Ce  Cb  berzo  in  B    flat    miner , 

.  i.     -..In,  -  C    nccrl  i  in    i  mile  r 


More  Besthoven  Celebrations. 

Nl    W    Yoniv.        The     '/'   .'  e:  ,  not      the    fa(J, 

should  have  been  credited  with  the  longer  account  in 
our  last. 


Wheeling,    Va.     A    correspondent   writes   us: 

"Oui  little  festival  | ed  off  with  a  degree   of  eclat 

that    I  hardly   expected.     This    is    an    uncultivated 

Western  town  of  about  20 inhabitants.     To    in- 

flict  upon  such  a  town  a  classic  programme  "as  a 
hold  venture;  yet,  from  the  tine  manner  in  which  all 
our  music  was  rendered,  the  audience  not  only  toler- 
ated us,  but  went  away  delighted  We  hope  v.:  to 
n       ■  ,;:i-  a  little  oasis   of  musical    taste  ami  !  •  the 

great  Sahara  of 'SI fly'  minstrelsy."  -   Thei 

was  given  hy  four  German  singing  societii  s,  aasiste  1 
\   V:i  i-'-  il-'   tstra,  Mi     1  h  ding  me!  others,  under 
din  i  ton  of  I  >r.  II     J.    Wiesel,    and  the 
somewhat  mixed  programmo  was  as  follows  ; 

Overture   '  Poet  and  Peasant'1 E 

■     hestra,  II    Vans,  Leader. 

Chorus.  "Home" Abt. 

Liederk r < nz  Society,  II    Vaas,    Leadi  r 

Solo,  "In  Shades  ol   Night    Luther. 

Mr    I'.  Trumel. 

Gran  1  Trio,  1;  Hat,  Op.  11  Beethoven 

Duett,  "No  end  to  sorron      from  Ruins  of  Athens.     " 

Mrs    C.  P    Whitnej  ami  Mr    E.  .1-  Whipple. 
Chorus— The  Origin  of  Love   Ire  i . 

Chorus  with  Orchestra     \  i    mpaniment,  "On  open  Pea  " 

Moehring 
Sung  hj  all  the  S  cieties      The  Orchestra   under   the 
direction  of  Prol    11    Vass      Solo  by  C.  Wilhelm. 
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Solo,  Violin— Eomanza  in    D Beethi  ; 

Herman  Kbeling. 
Solo,  Basso,  "Gold,  mv  Friend,11  from  Fidclio. 

K  .7    Whipplo. 
Solo,  Piano.— 1,  Adagio  0  mini.,  from  op.  27,  "My  love, 
my  angel,  my  all.    2.  Allegro,  D  muj    from   op.   14, 

No.  2.    8    Only  it  dream   Beethoven. 

Chorus,  "The  heavens  tell".... " 

All   the  Societies. 


Washington,  1>.  C,  Dec.  31,  1870. — Knowing 
that  your  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music  extends  oven  to  our  Southern 
City,  1  hike  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  notes  for 
your  valuable  and  ever  welcome  Journal. 

We  have  here  a  great  deal  of  musical  talent  which 
only  needed  to  he  united  in  different  ways  to  result 
in  mutual  advantage  to  performers  and  auditors. 

Prior  to  last  season  the  only  Soeieties  here  were  : 
two  German,  the  Saengerbund  and  the  Arion  Club ; 
and  one  American,  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The 
latter  is  a  mixed  society,  and  will  give  the  Oratorio 
of  the  "Creation,"  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Kellogg,  on 
the  28th  of  January.  It  numbers  nearly  two  hun- 
dred voices  and  is  doing  well.  Dr.  J.  P.  Caul  field 
is  the  musical  director. 

A  year  ago  last  October  an  association  named  the 
Choral  Society  was  organized  from  among  the  best 
American  male  singers  of  the  District.  They  now 
number  sixty  active  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in- 
active members.  The  latter  are  prominent  officials 
and  business  men  who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  society.  The  "Chorals"  have  become  very  popu- 
lar. They  claim  to  be  the  first  American  male  sing- 
ing society  in  the  country,  and  they  are  considering 
the  question  of  joining  the  North  American  Saenger- 
bund and  contesting  wjth  the  Germans  for  a  prize  at 
the  Festival  in  New  York  next  summer.  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Sherman  is  the  musical  director. 

This  season  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  organ- 
ize an  orchestra  from  among  the  amateurs  nnd  pro- 
fessionals who  reside  here.  Mr.  Geo.  Felix  Benkert, 
the  musical  director,  is  a  musician,  heart  and  soul, 
and  to  Ids  abilities  and  untiring  energy  are  due  main- 
ly (he  success  of  this  enterprise. 

They  made  their  first  appearance  on  Friday  even- 
ing, the  2.3d  inst.,  under  the  name  of  the  Amateur  Or- 
chestral Union.  The  performance  was  commemora- 
tive of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Beethoven.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  and  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience  assembled  to  bear,  for  the  first 
time  in  Washington,  an  orchestra  of  forty  pieces  com- 
petent to  play  a  Beethoven  Symphony.  It  was  an 
entire  success,  and  the  Orchestral  Union  is  a  fixed 
fact.     A  copy  of  the  programme  is  here  appended  : 

'Overture  to  "Egmonf ' Beethoven. 

Prisoners'  Chorus  from  "Fide1io'\. " 

Choral  Society. 

*Piano  Concerto  No  5,  in  E  Bat " 

Ceo.  Felix  Benkert  and  Orchestra. 

Quartet  from  ''Fidelio" , " 

Mrs.  Droop,  Mrs.  Morrell,  Mr.  Barnet,  and  Mr.  Chase. 

♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D Beethoven. 

Soprano  Solo,  Aria  from  "Fidelio". " 

Mrs.  Sophie  Droop. 

•Turkish  March,  from  "Ruins  of  Athens". ...        " 

*  Jhorui  of  Dervishes,         *'  "  ....  " 

Chora!  Society,  with  orch.  acromp. 

Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  "Mount  of  Olives". .         " 
Philharmonic  Society,  Choral  Society,  and  Full  Orch. 
— ^Performed  for  the  first  time  iu  Washington. 

C.    C.    E. 


A  Strange  Eulogist. 

MUSICAL     CONDUCTORS. — AN     ENGLISH     REFORMER 
OF    AMERICAN*    NOTIONS  — HANDEL    REMODELLED 
AND    BEETHOVEN    DEPRECIATED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun  [New  York]. 

Sir  :  —  I  notice  that  the  press  has  called  attention 
to  a  gross  liberty  taken  by  Mr.  .Tames  Pech  in  con- 
ducting Handel's  "Messiah''  at  the  Harmonic  Socie- 
ty's concert  on  Monday  evening.  Contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  piece,  he  seems  to  have  twisted  the 
oratorio  about  and  altered  the  order  of  arrangement 
of  the  choruses  to  sui  his  own  ideas  of  the  way  it 
should  have  been  written,  thereby  making  nonsense 
of  what  Hnndcl  and  others  have  considered  a  some- 
what serious  :md  well-considered  work.  15 tit  the 
press  have  seemingly  overlooked  —  perhaps  purposely 
ignored — another  even  greater  impertinence,  to  which, 
at  the  risk  of  giving  Mr.  Pech  that  prominence  he 
seems  so  ardently  to  desire,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  eave  a  concert  on  the 
recent  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Beet- 
hoven's birth,  in  honor  of  thai  event.  A  pamphlet 
was  on  that  occasion  thrust  into  the  hands  of  mosi  of 
the  audience  Ii  was  written  by  this  same  Pech,  and 
under  cover  of  a  thin  eulogy,  was  in  reality  a  tissue 
of  disparagement  and  abuse  of  the  illustrious  compo- 
ser, containing  sneers  at  his  incompetency,  reprehen- 
sion for  his  carelessness  in  writing,  contempt  of  his 
vocal  compositions,  abuse  of  his  methods,  and  com- 
parisons of  this  master  with  other  composers,  always 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Beethoven.  I  confess  that  I 
was  surprised  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  should 
have  allowed  such  a  pamphlet  to  be  circulated  under 
their  sanction  on  such  an  occasion,  bur  I  was  more 
amazed  at  the  boundless  arrogance  of  this  feeble  wri- 
ter, a  musician  of  no  standing  whatever,  no  compo- 
ser, not  even  a  tolerable  organist,  yet  raising  his  pen 
in  confident  and  presumptuous  criticism  upon  the 
man  before  whom  he  should  have  veiled  Ins  face  and 
remained  dumb.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  what  the 
man  says  is  utterly  untrue,  and  it  will  only  earn  him 
the  contempt  of  every  musician.  Listen  to  some  of 
the  derogatory  remarks  :  "It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
his  (Beethoven's)  defects  are  so  dazzling  and  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  name  as  to  mislead  many.  He  has 
not  been  such  a  benefactor  to  art  as  either  Haydn  or 
Mozart,  because  he  has  made  no  splendid  inventions 
Vdce  the  former,  nor  did  he  possess  the  fertility  of  the  lat- 
ter."    Was  ever  a  more  ignorant  sentence  penned  ! 

Again  :  "But  if  ever  complaint  he  just  or  a  warn- 
ing voice  be  raised,  it  must  surely  be  when  a  great 
but  irregular  artist  appears  with  powers  of  mind  to 
cast  his  own  imperfections  into  the  shade,  and  to 
seduce  numbers  to  endeavor  to  imitate  him."  And 
Pech's  is  that  warning  voice!  Let  the  world  listen 
and  reverse  its  judgments. 

"Of  Beethoven's  mind,"  he  says,  "we  may  say 
that  it.  was  completely  sui  generis.  IIow  lamentable, 
then  it  is,  that  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner,  highly 
cultivated  as  they  are,  should  now  be  groping  after  the 
productions  of  such  a  mind." 

"In  some  respects  the  effects  which  the  writings  of 
Beethoven  have  had  upon  art  must,  we  fear,  be  con- 
sidered injurious." 

He  pronounces  Beethoven  "deficient  in  grace  and 
clearness,"  and  "his  harmony  on  many  occasions  af- 
fectedly harsh."  He  says,  condescendingly,  "these 
defects  greater  labor  and  study  would  have  ennabled 
him  to  correct."  He  accuses  him  of  "extravagance 
that  approaches  to  absurdity,"  and  adds  that  "his 
works  hear  few  such  marks  of  studious  labor  as  dis- 
tinguished those  of  his  predecessors." 

He  suggests  that  Beethoven  was  incapable  of  writ- 
ing a  "regularly  conducted  fugue,"  and  dwells  on 
this  mere  machinery  of  art  as  though  it  were  the 
highest  reach  of  musical  composition.  He  is  good 
enough  to  inform  us  that  Beethoven  entertained 
"false  notions  of  his  art,"  and  that  he  "mistook  noise 
for  grandeur."  The  "Adelaide"  he  calls  a  "pleasing 
scena,"  and  the  "Ah  perfido,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  dramatic  song  ever  penned,  he  thinks,  "with 
the  other  vocal  writings  of  Beethoven,  adds  but  little 
to  his  fame."  He  states  that  Beethoven  "dosed  his 
countrymen,"  and  "thoroughly  exhausted  their  pa- 
tience" with  the  length  of  his  symphonies. 

And  so  on  through  page  after  page  of  disparage- 
ment and  depreciation,  mixed  up  with  qualified  and 
condescending  patronage.  No  wonder  that  the 
pamphlet  has  excited  the  utmost  indignation  and  dis- 
gust of  musicians  of  every  class,  especially  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  Directors  of  the  Phil 
harmonic  Society,  who  seem  now  to  painfully  regret 
its  appearance.  Nothing  would  he  easier  than  to 
show  ilie  shallowness  of  Mr.  Pech's  twaddle,  and  the 
falsity  of  his  statements.  Beethoven's  lour  overtures 
to  "Fidelio"  show  whether  he  was  a  lazy,  slovenly, 
careless  writer,  or  not.  So  does  his  published  score 
to  "Fidelio,"  containing  his  thousands  of  careful  cor- 
rections. So  does  his  "Sketch-Book,"  with  phrases 
in  some  instances  worked  over  twenty  times  to  get 
them  perfect.  As  to  his  not  being  able  to  write 
fugues,  that  is  pure  nonsense.  If  he  did  not  write 
them.it  was  because  he  threw  off  their  fetters,  and 
wrote  dramatic  and  not  scholastic  music.  That  he 
could  write  them  when  so  disposed,  his  last  quartet — 
which  is  a  fugue  thoroughly  wrought  out — is  conclu- 
sive proof.  That  his  vocal  compositions  did  not  add 
materially  to  his  fame,"  Pech  has  himself  shown  to 
be  an  untrue  statement  in  a  long  and  eulogistic  arti- 
cle on  the  mass  in  C,  published  in  the  programme  of 
his  Church  Music  Association  Concert  last  year.  But 
the  foolish  remarks  refute  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
nil  who  know  Beethoven's  works,  and  it  is  useless  to 
follow  out  their  errors.  When  the  Philharmonic 
next  gives  a  festival  in  reverence  of  a  composer,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  choose  for  a  pamphleteer  some 
one  who  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  traduce  the  memory  and  belittle  the  works  of  the 
man  sought  to  be  honored.  Philharmonic 
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Vocal  with  Piano  Ace ompani merit 

The  Earth  is  the  Lord's.  (Sacred).  Bass  Solo 
and  Quartet.  3.  G  Solo  to  d.  Quartet  to 
d,  op.  51.  Lob.  40 

A  piece  for  public  worship  which  is  iu  smooth   and 
religious  style. 

Angels  ever  Bright  and  fair.  (Sacred).  Quar- 
tet and  Duet.     3.     E  to   f  sharp.     Op.   52. 

Lob.  40 

A  piece  capable  of  much   expression,   especially   in 
the  Duet  between  the  Soprano  and  Tenor. 

Sweet  Nellie.     Song  and  Chorus.     W>  to  e  flat. 

C.  Hatch  Smith.  30 
•'Sweet  Nellie  was  our  only  darling  pet, 

She  left  us  when  the  flowers  die  ; 
As  the  Autumn  leaves  were  falling  Nellie  went 
To  be  with  angels  in  the  sky." 

Irish  Air  Castles.     Ballad.     3.     Bb  to  f.  Fernald.  30 

"Sweet  Norah,  come  here  and  look  into  the  fire. 
May  be  in  its  embers  good  luck  we  might  see, 
But  don't  come  too  near  or  your  glances  so  shining., 
Will  put  it  clean  out  like  the  sunbeam's  machree."' 

Dreaming  ever,  fondly   dreaming.     Ballad   and 

Clio.     C  to  c.  Christie.  30 

A  good  melody,  well  adapted  to  the  words. 
"Dreaming  ever,  fondly  dreaming, 
In  the  twilight  softly  beaming. 
Thoughts  of  beauty  ever  teeming, 
Briog  the  days  of  long  ago." 

Yon  know  how  it  is   yourself.     Humorous  song 

of  the  day.     3.     F  to  d.  Pause.  35 

Abounding  with  capital  hits  on   New   York   sensa- 
tions, and   sung  with   great   success   by   Miss   Lydia 
Thompson  in  that  city. 
♦ 

Instrumental. 

The  Pixies'  Merry-Making.     (Petit   caprice   de 

genre  )  3.   G.   Op.  11.  Clara  Gottschall:   50 

A  playful,  joyous  piece,  quite  original   throughout, 
and  very  pleasing. 

Pizzicato  Polka.     3.     C.  Strauss.  50 

One  of  the  repertoire  of  the  celebrated  Thomas   Or- 
chestra. 

The  Only  One.     Galop  brilliant.  3.  A6.       Kahl  30 
A  good,  melodious  galop. 

Patty  Cake.     Galop.  3.  G.  Op.  40.      Slrebinger.  50 

With  a  lithographic  title. 
Overture  to  Preciosa.     5.     A  minor.  Weber.  75 

Pictures  of  Fancy  (Fantasiebilder)  Waltzes.     3. 

EA.  Strauss.   75 

Mattei.     Grande  Valse  de  Concert.  4  hands.    4 

Ah.  Wels.  1.00 

A  brilliant  piece  for  an  exhibition. 

Brilliant  Thoughts  Waltz.     3.     Ah.       Goodrich.  30 

A  first  composition  of  a   young  writer,   which   has 
the  merit  of  good  melody  and  rhythm. 


Abbreviations.—  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail— Music  is  seat  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music}.  Persons  at  a  dis- 
tance will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense 
in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  double  these 
rates. 
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The  17th  December.  1870. 

HV    I   I    IIMNAXI.     llllli  |; 

[W«  are  indebted  to  the  London  Musical 
World  for  translating  altogether  the  best  anil 
wisesl  (so  far  as  we  have  seen)  of  the  hundreds 
of  appreciations  of  Bei  rnovEN  tailed  forth  by 
the  hundredth  annivers  try  of  his  bii  th  ] 

A  time  may,  perhaps,  eome,  when  our  alma- 
nacs, instead  of  containing  an  endless  number  of 
the  names  of  saints — of  whose  life  and  doings  even 
the  lir st  believer  possesses  but  a  slight  knowl- 
edge -when,  we  say,  our  almanacs  will  record 
the  days  on  which  were  born  or  on  which  died 
those  men  who  have  exercised  a  prominent  influ- 
ence on  civilization,  in  the  broadest  accept 
of  the  word.  When  such  is  the  case,  we  s'lall 
write,  at  least  in  German} .  under  the  date  of  the 
17th  December:  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  On 
tins  day,  a  century  ago,  was  our  great  tone-poel 
baptized  ;  so  much  we  know.  Il  is  considered 
probable  thai  he  was  born  the  day  before.  When 
a  nation  does  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  gn>at 
man.  n  really  honors  only  itself,  ten-' it  shows  thai 
it  knows  liow  to  recognize  and  appreciate  a  great 
mind  sprung  from  itself.  Ludwig  van  13 
ven  was  a  genius  such  as  bul  rarely  appears  in 
the  art-history  of  any  age  or  people.  It  has 
sometimes  been  asserted  that,  among  the  millions 
whom  birth,  education,  and  circumstances  do  not 
permil  to  participate  in  a  highly  intellectual  life, 

thousands  would  become  great  n,  were  fate  t" 

favor  them.  We  do  not  think  s  >,  bul  even  were 
it  the  case,  we  should  recognize,  in  this  instance 
as  well  as  m  others,  the  wise  economy  ol  Nature. 
Men  cannot  master  too  much  at  onetime,  ami  a 
considerable  period  is  always  needed  ere  anv  im- 
portant, and  therefore  great,  man  ha-  v 
his  due  effect. 

The  material  points  in  Beethoven's  earlv  pil- 
grimage are  pretty  generally  known  some  few, 
however,  require  further  elucidation.  On  the 
whole,  his  career  was  simple  and  quiet.  There 
weii'  non,'  of  the  wonderful  successes  which  sur- 
rounded with  brilliancy  tin-  youth  of  Mo/  u  t  or 
of  the  passionate  and  almost  historical  struggles 
sueh  as  Clurk  and  Handel  underwent  in  I 
and  in  London.  Nay,  even  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land.  like  that  which  crowned  the  old  age  of 
Father  Haydn,  is  wanting  in  the  life  of  Be'  thn 
vrn.  The  life  of  Sebastian  Bach  alone  offers 
still  fewer  points  of  contact  with  the  wide,  wide 
world'  Even  in  his  early  youth,  Beethoven's  art 
became  for  him  everything:  a  permanent  source 
of  employment  ;  a  delight  :  and  a  meansof  profil 
and  of  distinction,  lie  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when  he  entered  tie'  musical  establishment  of 
the  Elector  Max  Franz,  filling  in  it  the  po 
organist,  pianist,  and  subsequently,  even  of  ten- 
orist.  Thus,  at  his  entry  into  lite,  he  proved  tie' 
support  of  hi-  family,  and  felt,  no  doubt,    a    eei 

tain  self-confidence  from  th ns  ii  usness   that, 

though  scarcely  a  youth,  he  was,  in  his  artistic 
as  well  as  his  social  character,  satisfying  require- 
ments that  we  are  justified  in  making  only  on 
mature  manhood.  The  friendly  reception  with 
which  he  met  in  all  circles  at  Bonn,  especially  at 
Mine,  von  Breuning's,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
accomplishments,  and.  when  hardly  more  than  a 
youth  of  five  and  twenty,  he  went,  well  prep  in  I, 
to  the  Imperial  capital  in  which  his  genius  and 
his  reputation  were  destined  lo  burst  forth  into 
bloom. 

Through  the  Elector  (a  son  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa),  and  those  about  him,  numerous 
and  intimate  relations  existed  between  Bonn  and 
Vienna:  and.  thank-  to  the  intervention  ol  liis 
,  old  patrons,  Beethoven  was  admitted  into  the 
lii-t  families   of  the  Austrian    aristocracy.     The 


dedication  of  hi-  works  would    [novo,    even  were 

we  not   a  wa  re  ol   il    ti  (till  Ol  her  SOlirCl  S.  hi  ov   i 

lv  indebted  the  artist  tell  to  thos  ■    ol    high 

It  is  solely  to   what  they  did    that    Vienna    nwi 

the  f.e  i  ot'  being  able  to  call  1 1 re  tl  m  in  more 

:  ill  irly  her  on  n.  Ii  is  true  that,  dm  ing  the 
long  period  of  thirty-four  years  win.  h  he  spenl 
there,  he  never  sought  or  found  a  sphere  ol  per- 
sonal influenci —  as  a  tea, -her.  a  conductor,  or 
even  as  a  virtuoso  He  gave  the  Viennese  pub- 
lic an  opporlunitj  of  bearing  his  works  before  any 
one  else  heard  them  an  opportunity  by  which 
they  did  not  always  profit.  The  concerts  at 
which  he  did  so  oil  at  -nine  of  which  he  ap- 
peared as  a  pianist  were,  perhaps,  the  only  oc- 
■  isions  that  broughthim  personally  into  contact 
with  the  Viennese  public.  II"  had  something 
better  to  do  than  to  conduct  an  orchestra  or  to 
assist  young  beginners  with  good  advice  let-  he 
was  one  who  directed  music  into  new  p  iths.  and, 
by  hi-]  work-,  exerted  an  elevating  and  guiding 
influence  upon  hundreds  of  thous  in 

\  I'm-  a-  a  serious  artistic  life  can  h  i,  Beet- 
hoven's, taken  all  in  all.  may,  p  :rh  ips,  he  termed 
particularly  favored.      Hen  live  entire- 

ly for  hi-  work,  and  quickly  mel  with    the    high- 
esl  appreciation  :  while  the  mi-  ■• 
somewhat    badly-managed     bachelor's   estal 
men!      nu-  u         prii   ■  ii«  from  Ii 
lies-  for  brothers  and  nephews    -musl  not,  in  con 
elusion,  be  estimated   too  highly       Ha!  there  was 
a  grey  thread  running  through   In-  hie.     When 
only  in  his    eighl  an  I  lie    felt  a 

diminution  in  his   power  of  hearing,      lor  about 
twenty  yen  s  the  mil  i  I  >  have  increased 

►metimes  to  h  t\  e  diminished,  until  it  : 
mated                                        In  addil 
of  only  half  receiving  the  living  ini]               of  his 
productions,  ami  i  I     .          tenth   n  il    receiving  it 
at  all      in  addition  to  the  rent  in    his    inter 
wnh  the  w-irh I.  which,  from    the    very   first    pos- 
sessed creal   attractions    tor    him     he    was    mosl 
painlullv  worried,  being  a  sensitive    man,    hy  all 
the     experiments    with  which    tin'    disciples    of 
K-i'ui.ioiu-  assailed  him    and  .. shamed,  lor 
ei  .il-1',   1  mg  time,  to  i  onfoss  hi     m  dady.    cor al- 
ine J,,  ;ln,|  th,., ,                      Vi  rendering  il  n  or  ;e 
Att.-mpt-  ha  v.-  been  made  to  explain,  by  t  hi-  want 
ni'  ih"  material  sense  of                                 ■  nposi- 
tions  ot'  the  last  period  less  pi        table    an  1    less 
charming  than  tie'  rest  :   hut  the  man   who.  with 
hi--  inward  ear.  could  hear  i  h--    I  ./,■  ■   .  of  the  Ninth 

hony  and  the  "Benedictus"  ot'  the  1/ 
>'  'em  ,  ; equircd  no  excitement  of  tie-  -  ins  - 
Whatever  the  amount  of  sorrow  which  the  le  I 
of  the  deaf  composer  may  inspire,  it  is  a  great 
question  whether  his  inability  to  hear  did  not  con- 
tribute to  make  his  nature  more  profound.  A 
um-iej  in.  a-  such,  is,  iii  general,  indebted    to   his 

ear  for  more  pain  than  pleasure  —  and    how    little 

ot  all  we  are  obliged  to  hear  is  worth  being  beard, 

ei  ery  one  knows. 

How.  too,  can  we  speak  of  solitude  in  the  ease 
of  a  man  who.  really  and  truly,  was  at  home  in  a 
different  world  from  that  which  surrounded  him  . 
livery  one  to  whom  has  been  granted,  in  any 
degree,  t  he  privilege  of  b  ling  artistically  produc- 
tive, can  perhaps  conceive,  -with  blessed  envy, 
what  sort  of  an  existence  'bar  of  such  .a  genius 
must  be.  If  the  slightest  original  notion  exerts  a 
vivifying  influence,  how  shall  we  describe  the 
ee-taey  whieli  must  have  been  Bei  thoven's,  when 
the  first  embryo-like  notion  of  a  new  composition 
sprang  up  in  his  brain,  assuming  more  and  more 
distinctness  ofshape,and  gradually  filling  hiswhole 
being,  till  all  within  him  breathed,  sang,  sounded 
in  melodies,  of  which  lie  himself  a  short  time'  be- 
fore bad  no  presentiment  ?  And  these  tone-pic- 
tures filling  the  entire  man  did  not  vanish  from 
him  like  light  dreams — he    knew    how    to    grasp 


them  with  a  hand  possessing  the  sti"  gth 
gi  mi  ;  to  hold  litem  f'a-t  :  to  give  lie  m  form  n  1 
-bane  to  cast,  a-  it  were,  <  ven  the  most  etherial 
in  bronze.  Combined,  too,  with  the  marvellous 
charms  tliis  great  man's  fancy  afforded  him.  was 
th"  ever-increasing  and  refreshing  consciousness 
ot' his  own   intellectual   power,  the    feeling   of   his 

mastery,  the  only    true   power   and  true  fr loin 

upon  earth. 

Especial  interesl  is  taken  now-a-days  in  inves- 

ng  mosl  minutely  all  the  details  in  the  so  -i  d 

position  ol  great  men.     There  i-  no   objection  to 

lie-,  a-  Inn.'  as  i'.  e  do  not  attempt  to  establish  too 

close  a  i    .:n:.    lion  between  their  works  and  their 

imstances,  for   such   an   attempt  leads  to  the 

i-  errors        ,r  a.    long  a-  we  d  i  not, 

with  our  enthusiasm  reversed,  endeavor  to  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  their  productions  in  the 
most  trivial  thing  we  loam  concerning  what 
they  said  and  did.  It  is  certain  that  excellent 
qualities  ofhearl  and  disposition  generally  adorn- 
ed Beethoven,  ami  people  readily  forgave  him  his 
weaknesses.  He  met  the  poetry,  the  history,  the 
greal  deeds  of  his  time,  with  an  active  intelli- 
,  n  a  v.  with  passionate  sympathy.  Hut  there 
were,  and  always  are,  thousands  of  men.  his 
equals  in  elevation  of  character,  in  social  virtue, 
and  in  noble  conception  ot  life,  but  not  compe- 
tenl  to  i  ro  luce  anything  that  shall  advance  man- 
kind. Beethoven,  however,  was  able  to  express 
in  wonderful  works  of  art  the  lofty  emotions  and 
views  that  lived  within  him — and  that  is  what 
makes  him  a  great  man. 

Many,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to  perceive 
th  •  mosl  "--'  ntial  greatness  .of  such  works  in  cer- 
tain ideas,  which,  they  assert,  serve  as  a  base,  and 
which  even  onethen  endeavors  to  explain  after 
his  on  '  1 1  ■'  ilit  which  a  work 

ol'  ail  nceal  it  is  that  which  it  says,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  says  il.  thai  constitute   its  great- 

I         "i        -.  moreover,  i-  to  be  found  in 
inditions  of  thai  ail  ol  which  we   are    treat- 
in.'.      \\  hat   elevates  and   inspires  ns.  when    we 

i  ■■:  Beethoven's  music' is  the  abundance, 
riginality,  the  boldness  of  imagination,  the 
endless  diversity  of  the  melodies,  and  the  charms 
they  have  for  the'senses,  combined  with  their 
feeling,  kindly  power  :  their  ingenious  simplicity  ; 
their  pa  energy  :  and    their   proud,  high 

il  is  the  way,  so  logical,  and  yet  so 
tree,  in  which  they  are  carried  out  —  it  is  the 
treatment,  healthy,  unaffected,  and  vet  so  origi- 
nal, of  the  harmonv — the  highly-colored,  individ- 
ual employment  of  the  instruments  ot'  sound — in 
a  word,  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  which 
a  musical  composition  demand-  if  it  i-  to  satisfy 
all  thai  cm  b-  expected  from  it.  What  that 
in  .in-  is  known  to  the  many  who,  gifted  and  tal- 
ented a-  they  are.  have  endi  ■■  ■  ■  1.  and  still  en- 
deavor, but  in  vain,  to  attain  it. 

Though   Beethoven's    name  is    full  of  import 

for  Ih lucated    in  all  nations,   and    though    his 

works  have,  since  tin1  beginning  of  the  present 
centum,  continued   lo  spread   more  and   more  in 
all  countries,  we    Germans  have  a  right  to  call 
him  more  especially  ours.     In  political  matters 
the  bias  of..       .  ..  .id    the    Ideal   and   the 

Spiritual  may  have  been  an  obstacle  in  our  way 
— but  how  much  that  is  magnificent  has  it  not 
produced  '  Such  is  the  case  with  the  love  of  in- 
strumental music,  that  wondrous  blossom  of  (Irr- 
iirm  genius,  that  mosl  tine  j try,  without  mate- 
rial subject,  and  without  doubtful  thoughts. 
Truly,  it  is  a  lofty  people,  from  among  which 
hundreds  of  thousand-  an'  continually  assemb- 
ling, in  all  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  listening, 
with  pious  devotion,  to  the  utterances  which  their 
harmony-inspired  seers  have  delivered  !  In  the 
very  strictest,  and.  consequently  most  energetic 
signification  of  the  word-,  the  instrumental  woiks 
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of  our  sreat  masters  are  tone-poems — -and  those  oi 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  air  the  most  magnificent 
and  the  most  sublime  of  any.  How  deeply  what 
we  owe  him  is  felt  on  all  sides,  is  shown  by  the 
festivals,  now  being  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
Neither  the  thought  of  all  the  great  thinos  that 
have  been  done  and  achieved  upon  the  blood- 
drenched  fields  ofbattle,  nor  anxiety  for  what  still 
remains  to  be  achieved,  has  seared  our  minds  into 
forgetting  to  consecrate  the  day  which,  a  century 
ago,  gave  us  the  musician  Beethoven.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  the  fullness  of  the  power  it  has  victoriously 
attained,  our  nation  will  preserve  its  noble  sense 
for  the  Beautiful,  and  its  proud  delight  in  all  the 
magnificent  things  which  its  poets,  in  words,  and 
in  tone,  have  presented  to  it.  And  so,  on  Beetho- 
ven's Day,  we  exclaim  to  it,  in  the  words  of  Schil- 
ler— 
"Freue  Dieh,  dass  die  Gabe   des   Liedes   vodi   Ilimmel    herab- 

kommt, 
Dass  der  Sanger  dir  singt,  was  ihn  die  Muse  gelehrt ' 
Wei!  der  Gott  ihn  beseelt,  ro  vfird  er  deal  HBrer  zum  Gotte, 
Weil  er  der  Glueklicbe  ist,  kannst  Du  der  Selige  selH." 

Cologne,  1  1th  December. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  ofMusic. 

Marx's  Characterisation  of    Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony. 

BY  A.    E.    KROEGER. 

About  the  year  1822  Fred.  Rochlitz  communi- 
cated to  Beethoven  a  proposition  from  Hartel  of 
Leipzig  (the  firm  is  now  Breitkopfand  Hartel ) 
to  write  a  musical  accompaniment  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  Beethoven's 
famous  music  to  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven 
jerked  up  his  head,  threw  up  his  hands:  "That 
would  be  something,  indeed  !  The  trouble  is,  I 
have  for  some  time  been  engaged  on  three  other 
great  works.  Much  has  already  been  elabora- 
ted ; — that  is,  in  my  head.  I  must  first  get  rid 
of  these  ;  two  great  symphonies,  ea^h  different 
from  my  other  ones,  and  an  oratorio."  The  ora- 
torio was  not  even  begun  ;  of  the  one  symphony 
Beethoven  left  only  a  few  sketehrs  ;  the  other 
symphony  is  the  world-renowned  Ninth. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1823  Beethoven  re- 
turned to  Vienna.  The  first  part  of  the  great 
symphony  was  finished  "in  his  head  ;"  so  was  also 
the  leading  idea  of  the  second  part,  namely,  that 
— against  all  rules  of  symphonical  construction — 
this  one  should  consist  of  one  instrumental  part 
and  one  vocal  part,  and  that  this  second  unheard 
of  vocal  part  should  have  for  its  theme  Schiller's 
wonderful  "Hymn  to  Joy."  The  first  (instru- 
mental) part  had  even  been  sketched  in  its  prin- 
cipal movements  on  paper.  The  problem  was. 
how  to  effect  a  transition  from  the  instrumental 
to  the  vocal  part.  One  day,  returning  home 
from  a  walk,  Beethoven  cried,  triumphantly  :  "I 
have  it ;  I  have  it  now  !"  and  he  showed  his 
friend  Schindler  his  sketch-book,  wherein,  under 
the  notes  of  a  recitative  there  stood  these  words  : 
"Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  immortal  Schiller  !" 
But  afterwards  he  changed  these  words  and  sub- 
stituted the — as  we  shall  see — much  more  proper 
recitative:  "Ah  friends,  not  theae  tones;  but  let 
us  start  tones  pleasanter  and  fuller  of  joy." 
About  February,  1824,  the  colossal  work  was 
finished.  In  May  it  was  to  be  performed  at  a 
grand  concert  for  Beethoven's  benefit, — a  con- 
cert that  was  to  be  a  sort  of  solemn  protest 
against  the  lighter  music  of  Rossini,  then  all  in 
vogue,  and  which  attained  increased  significance 
by  the  publication  of  a  highly  appreciative  letter 
to  Beethoven,  signed  by  the  highest  noblemen 
and  musical  artists  in  Vienna.  Of  musical, 
financial,  and  other  difficulties,  there  arose,  of 
course,  an  infinite  number,  as  usual.     There  was 


a  difficulty  about  the  basso  for  the  recitative. 
There  was  a  difficulty  about  the  word  "Missa"  in 
the  programme,  which  the  Imperial  censor  con- 
strued to  be  a  profanation  of  divine  things.  Fi- 
nally came  the  female  soloists :  Henrietta  Sontag, 
soprano,  and  Caroline  Unser,  alto,  and  made 
their  difficulties,  saving  to  Beethoven  : 

"Yon  are  simply  a  tyrant  of  vocal  organs." 
To   which  he  replied,    smilingly  :    "You   both 
have  simply  been    spoiled    by    Italian    modes    of 
singing  and  music." 

"But,"  saiil  Henrietta  Sontag,  "this  part,  'Joy 
gave  mankind  grapes  and  kisses  !'  can't  you 
change  it  ?     It  is  altogether  too  high  I" 

"And,"  said  Caroline  Dngor,  "this  part  here  is 
altogether  too  high  for  an  alto  voice  ;  can't  you 
change  it?" 

To  all  which  objections  Beethoven  replied,  "I 
tell  you  again  and  again,  No!" 

"Well,  in  God's  name,  let  us  go  on  and  finish 
this  torture,"  quoth  Henrietta  Sontag. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1824,  the  grand  concert 
took  place.     The  programme  was: 

1.  Gren t  Overture  by  Beethoven. 

2.  The  Kyrie,  Credo,  Agnus  Dei  and  Dona  from    the  Missa 

Polemnis  by  Beethoven. 

3.  Great  Symphony  with  Polo  and  Chorus  in  the  Finale  on 

Schiller's  Hymn  to  Joy,  ny  Beethoven. 

The  house  was  crowded  ;  the  triumph  com- 
plete.     A  critic  wrote  : 

"But  where  shall  I  find  words  to  characterize 
these  gigantic  works,  particularly  after  having 
heard  them  only  once,  and — so  far  as  the  singing 
was  concerned — by  no  means  sufficiently  well 
done.  .  .  Yet  the  impression  was  indescribably 
grand  and  magnificent,  and  the  applause  enthu- 
siastic, that  rose  from  overflowing  hearts  up  to 
the  great  master,  whose  inexhaustible  genius  had 
unlocked  a  new  world,  and  unveiled  never  be- 
fore heard  or  dreamed  of  marvels  of  his  sacred 
art."  And  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  he  wrote  : 
"Like  a  clap  of  thunder  the  finale,  in  D  minor, 
announced  itself  in  the  shrill,  piercing  small  ninth 
over  the  chord  of  the  dominant ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  pot-pourri  we  then  had  all  the  previous  chief 
themes  reflected  as  from  a  mirror  in  short  peri- 
ods, and  once  more  presented  to  us  in  a  mixed 
sequence;  then  suddenly  the  bass-viols  growled 
out  a  recitative,  which  seemed  to  ask:  'AVhat  in 
the  world  is  going  to  be  done  now?' — a  question 
they  answered  with  a  soft  running  theme  in  D 
major,  which  developed  itself  through  the  gradual 
joining  of  all  the  other  instruments  by  wonderful- 
ly glorious  connections  and  measured  gradations 
into  a  most  powerful  crescendo.  But  when  now, 
upon  the  behest  of  the  solo  bass-voice,  the  full 
chorus  of  human  voices  with  majestic  glory  be- 
gan the  great  Hymn  in  praise  of  Joy,  the  glad- 
dened heart,  opened  itself  in  blessed  enjoyment 
to  the  rapture  of  the  music  and  the  song,  and  a 
thousand  throats  cried:  'Hail,  hail,  hail !  to  the 
divine  art  of  tones!  Praise,  thanks  and  glory  to 
its  worthiest  high  priest !'  Cooled  off,  as  the  writer 
of  this  sits  now  at  his  desk,  he  must  declare  that 
that  moment  will  never  be  forgotten  by  him. 
Art  and  truth  celebrated  here  their  most  brilliant 
triumph;  and  it  might  very  properly  be  said: 
'non  plus  ultra!'  Who  could  succeed  in  surpass- 
ing this  wonderful  passage  ?  Hence  it  is  also  an 
impossibility,  that  the  other  strophes  of  the  poem 
--.-■arranged  partly  for  solo  voices  and  partly  for 
chorus,  and  in  various  tempos,  times  and  keys — 
should  produce  a  similar  effect,  however  excel- 
lently the  separate  parts  have  been  treated  ;  nay, 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirers   of  the   composer 


are  firmlv  convinced,  that  the  truly  unparalleled 
finale  would  make  a  still  greater  impression  in  a 
more  concentrated  form,  and  that  the  composer 
himself  would  share  the  view,  had  not  cruel  fate 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  hearing  his  own 
creations." 

Such  was  the  impression  produced  at  its  first 
production  by  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the 
novel  form  Beethoven  had  given  to  it.  For  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  Symphony  is  the  rendering  and 
developing  of  three  or  four  musical  movements 
by  an  orchestra,  as  a  Sonata  is  the  rendering  of 
three  or  four  musical  themes  on  the  piano  ;  the 
first  movement  being  generally  an  Allegro,  the 
second  an  Andante,  and  the  third  again  an  Alle- 
gro. If  there  are  four  movements,  the  fourth 
movement  is  usually  a  Scherzo  or  Minuetto,  and 
leads  over  from  the  Andante  to  the  last  Allegro. 
The  character  of  these  movements  can  of  course 
be  changed  ad  libitum;  in  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony,  for  instance,  there  is  no  Andante  nor 
even  the  shadow  of  a  melancholy  feeling.  But 
in  the  Ninth  Symphony  Beethoven  gave  an  ut- 
terly new  form  to  the  symphony  by  introducing 
the  human  voice  at  the  close,  thereby,  as  it  were, 
suggesting  the  insufficiency  of  mere  instrumental 
music  to  express  what  he  wished  to  express.  And 
Beethoven  had  been  chiefly  a  composer  of  instru- 
mental works.  The  Ninth  Symphony  separates, 
therefore  into  two  chief  parts:  the  first  instru- 
mental, the  second  in  the  nature  of  a  cantata. 
The  first  part  has  three  movements,    1,  Alleiro  ; 

2,  Molto  Vivace  (being  a    Scherzo   with   Trio); 

3,  Adagio  with  variations.  With  the  Adagio  the 
first  part  closes,  and  in  place  of  the  expected 
fourth  movement,  Finale,  we  have  a  complete 
Second  Part.  This  second  part  opens  with  a 
sketch  by  the  instruments  of  all  the  musical 
themes  of  the  first  part,  and  of  the  coming  second 
part :  all  of  these  sketches  of  themes  mixed  up  in 
a  strange  way,  and  dropped  almost  as  soon  as 
taken  up,  as  if  Beethoven  had  been  looking  for 
some  theme  that  would  not  elaborate  itself,  and 
had  after  a  short  trial  found  them  all  insufficient. 
Finally  the  bass  instruments  find  the  right  melo- 
dy— the  one  which  the  voices  take  up  afterwards 
— and  the  other  instruments  striking  in,  the  grand 
melody  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  sweeps  into  full 
majesty.  But  at  this  very  point  Beethoven  once 
more  seems  to  get  dissatisfied,  the  melody  stops, 
the  harsh  D  minor  theme  of  the  first  part  is  heard 
once  more,  stops,  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  problem 
is  solved  :  the  human  voice  enters  and  stops  the 
instruments  :  "O  friends  not  these  tones  !  but  let 
us  start  tones  pleasanter  and  fuller  of  joy."  Then 
sweeps  in  the  grand  chorus. 

"Joy,  thou  spark  of  heavenly  brightness, 
Daughter  from  Elysium." 

Such  is  the  Second  Part. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  admira- 
bly elaborated  and  melodious  symphonies  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  wonderful  in  its  unity.  The  grand 
Hymn  to  Joy  of  the  Second  Part  is  in  almost  all 
its  melody  musically  suggested  in  the  threemove- 
ments  of  the  first  part,  particularly  in  the  Trio 
of  the  second  movement,  the  Molto  Vivace.  And 
yet  no  other  work  of  music  has  produced  so  many 
disputes  among  musical  and  non-musical  people. 
Mendelssohn  does  not  like  it.  Spohr  says  :  "The 
three  movements  of  the  first  part  appear  to  me, 
in  spite  of  some  strokes  of  genius,  worse  than 
any  of  the  previous  eight  symphonies:  and  as  for 
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the  second  part,  it  appears  to  me  so  monotonous 
and  tasteless,  and  in  its  arrangement  of  Schiller's 
Hymn  so  trivial,  that  1  cannot  understand  how  a 
genius  like  Beethoven  could  have  written  it." 
Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  enthusiast  in 
its  favor,  and  so  is  Liszt.  A  scholarly  as  well  as 
interesting  characterization  of  the  work  has  been 
written  by  A.  B.  Marx  in  his  Lite  of  Beethoven. 
This  wo  propose  now  to  translate;  and  these 
remarks  are  merely  introductory  to  the  transla- 
tion. 

(To  be  Continued]. 


The  History  of  Music 

I  HIltD    LECTURK    IIV    Ml:.    J.    K.    PA  I  \  I  . 
[Reported  for  tho  Boston  Journal.] 

The  third  of  the  series  of  eighteen  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  hy  Mr.  John  K  Paine,  was  deliv- 
ered nt  Weslcyan  Association  Flail  on  Saturday.  The 

particular  division  of  the   suhject   treated    ti| was 

"The  Flemish  Composers  of  the   1 5  th  and    I6th  Ceil 
turies  ;   Music  in  England,  Fiance  and  Germany 

Until  tlie  year  1406.  said  the  lecturer,  lie'  progress 
in  music  was  very  slow  and  slight  compared  with 
what  followed  after  that  date,  'fie  new  age  wit- 
nessed Hie  revival  of  letters,  tie  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  enlightenment  of  European  ^socictj  The 
Netherlands  at  tins  period  were  in  many  respects  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  For  nearly  two  cen- 
turies Flemish  composers  held  undisputed  sway,  and 
their  name  and  fame  spread  over  tie-  i  ivili/.etl  world, 
Through  them  chiefly  polyphonic  music,  which  hith- 
erto had  given  hut  vague  hints  of  its  possible  future, 
became  so  florid  that  it  was  aptly  called  tie-  age  of 
elaborate  counterpoint.  Unison  singing  was  wholly 
neglected  lor  over  two  centuries,  Tic  [ecturei  re 
(erred  to  an  important  discovery  made  in  tie  present 
century,  of. -in  ancient  hook  ofsongs,  called  the  LpA- 
lietmer  Licderbuck,  together  with  a  work  on  organ 
playing  by  Conrad  l'aiiiiiann.  tie-  famous  blind  mu- 
sician of  Nuremberg.  Tins  hook  contains  forty-five 
songs  and  other  vocal  pieces,  thirty-six  of  which 
must  have  keen  composed  before  tie'  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  work  e.ocs  p,  prove  that  cor- 
rect and  good  counterpoint  flourished  lir-t  in  Ger 
many,  though  it  was  vet  to  undergo  a  more  fruitful 
development  in  another  country. 

[One  of  the  songs  of  the  above  selection,  a  tine 
specimen  of  three-part  harmony,  "as  sun-  by  Me 
Rudolphsen,  Dr.  Langmaid  ami  Mrs    Henry 

It  is  cusp, maty  to  divide  the  history  of  the  I  lemisll 
school  into  tour  epochs,  as  represented  by  its  compos- 
ers of  most  distinctive  merit,  1  hifay,  I  >■  kenheim,  Jos 
quin,  Gombert,  Willaert  and  Orlando  Lasso.  The 
liist  epoch  of  Dufay  and  Ockenheim  marked  the  reg 
ular  development  of  counterpoint.  In  the  second 
epoch,  artistic  skill  ami  finesse,  involved  contrapuntal 
progressions,  readied  an  extraordinary  height,  while 
the  tame  of  the  flemish  composers  became  universal, 
and  their  influence  was  undiminished  until  the  -i\ 
tecnth  century.  The  third  epoch  matksthe  return 
from  extravagances  in  technical  skill,  in  abstruse  ex 
periments,  to  more  reasonable  boundaries  of  an  The 
fourth  epoch  closes  with  its  great  master,  Orlando 
Lasso,  hut  who  is  only  nominally  to  he  classed  with 
tins  school  Since  his  tone  Flanders  hns  never  re 
gained  her  ascendency  in  music 

Mr.  Paine  gave  interesting  sketches  of  William 
Dufay,  the  so  called  founder  of  the  Flemish  school, 
whose  reputation  as  a  composer  began  about  1436, 
and  who  died  in  1474;  John  (.Ike-hem.  or  Ocken- 
heim, who  was  the  real  founder  and  head  of  the 
Flemish  school,  and  who  lived  to  the  great  ace  of 
one  hundred  years,  having  been  horn  early  iii  tic  fif- 
teenth century;  Josquin  de  Pres,  who  was  born 
afout  144a,  and  who  may  lie  considered  the  musical 
genius  of  his  age,  and  the  greatest  master  before  Or- 
lando Lasso  ;  Nicholas  Gombert,  of  Brueges,  who 
was  director  of  church  music  for  Charles  V.,  and  of 
several  others  of  the  early  composers.  Josquin  was 
led  to  perform  feats  of  virtuosity  in  composition,  anil 
in  his  timo  the  words,  even  of  pieces    to    he   sung   in 

the  church,  1 amea  matter  of  secondary  importance. 

Vulgar  and  offensive  words  were  sung  in  church,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  church  music  was  made  to  accom- 
pany dancing  and  other  festivities.  The  composers 
of  church  music  in  that  day  thought  they  had  accom- 
plished something  meritorious  if  they  had  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  desire  to  dance  among  the  congrega- 
tion. Erasmus  says  that  people  ran  to  church  as  to 
the  theatre,  to  have  their  ears  tickled.  The  lecturer 
feared  this  criticism  might  be  applied  with  some-  per- 
tinence to  people  of  our  own  day.  Someof  Josquin's 
music,  however,  was  of  a  very    fine    character,    ami 


Aminos  speaks  of  the  Netherlnnd  master,  in  compar- 
ison with  Paiestrina,  by  paying  :  "Josquin's  compo- 
sitions possess  something  that  profoundly  touches  our 
hearts,  while  those  of  Paiestrina  soothe  our  spirits 
with  their  heavenly  strains." 

|T\vo  tine  examples  of  Josquin's  music,  ore'  a 
specimen  of  simple  counterpoint — note  against  note 
— and  the  other  a  selection    from    a    motette    treated 

i '■  elaborately,  were  sunn-  with    excellent  effect  by 

a  chorus  of  some  twenty  \  oices,  made  up  from  among 
our  best  singers] 

Reference  was  made  to  the  invention  of  printing 
music  with  movable  metal  tvpes  (made  by  Ottaviano 
del  Petrueci  of  Fossomhrone,  in  1502),  a  discovery 
which  proved  of  untold  value,  and  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  an    entertaining 

account  of  tl arly  condition   of   music   in    France, 

England  and  ( iermnny, 

I'm  inn   l.t  ci  tut.   ( I  ice,  ;;i  ) 
Suhject  :  "The  Italian  ( lomposers  of  the  i  6th  Cen- 
tury." 

The  lecturer  remarked  that   while    the    world    had 
ever  regarded  [taly  with  admiration  and    foe,  as  the 
birth  piacc  of  modern  literatim  ami  ait,  I;  seemed  re 
marl   ihle  th  it  n  les    renow  nc  1  country  shoul  I    claim 
our  homage  for  tie  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  music     foi 
workingout  the  problem  ofharmony,   which  was  n 
revival,  hut  in  reality  a  new  creation   in  nit.      f     ■ 
in  Flanders  that  the  prim  ipl  is  of  harmony  were 
mastered,  at  d  the  age  ol  i  labot  ate  count  i  point  fully 
established,  yet  [taly    was    ma    without    good    must 

cians,  n  ho  in  if.  it  c pnrntively    infet  iot    posil 

were  the  mean-  ol  accomplishing  good  results 

;     I i-  ol  secular  music  most  common  in  [taly 

in  tie  l  itlt  and  l  5tli  centut  ics  were   the   / 
I  nr   I  (,  and    the    Madrm  a  oi     Mad 

The  Frolloh  were  four-part  sun-,  ol  cole  i  n  ga\     i  I 
trivial  description— often  popular  street   songs      The 
■I  "■  nt's     ongs    originallv, 

us  the  name    signifies.      Tl        W       i  t '■     oi     ,1/ 
was  know  ii  as  early  as  the  i  rub  i  enttiry,  hut  was  not 
fully  developed  until  Willaci  t  an  I  othet  in  isters  gave 

it  a  permi m  form  and  place  in  music.     The   ■ 

madrigal  is  derived  from    tnnndra    a    flock,    and 
ly  applied  to  sim|  oi  I 

y-  ere  oihci  faa  01  ite  i  ocal  pes  •  ol  a  more  get  eral 
character,  which  were    omposed  in   accordance   with 

a  '  llOSCn    tie  lie,   In   w  llicll     the     poem      «    - 

set.      The  name  given  to    this    style    of   i  omposition 

w  as  iii  ,/.,..,  or  en,  and   lean  tl   is   SOUrCC  j .    ]ei  ;.,,..!   a,,. 

modern  namenir,  oi         i,  which    signifies    the    rnnn- 
net  oi  -nc  ing  and  not  the  medium  of  song, 
suppose     tl  at  i-  the  sound  oi   \     rntin"  These 

forms  "I  secular  song  were  inspired  undoubtedly  by 
tic  hi  autiful  i  oett  i  ■■  bii  Ii  i  m  iched  I m linn  life  at  that 
pei  iod  -  the  nge  J  I1  me'.  Petrarch  and  i; 

As  Home  was  ihe  centre  ol  civilization  in  tie-  mid 
die  nges,  -ii  n  was  also  the  central  point  of  the  mu- 
sical world  before  Italy  gained  ascendancv  through 
the  -emu-  ol  he,-  native  com]  ".-as  'flic  Papal 
Choir  was  i  >r  a  long  timo  supplied  with  singers  and 

posei  -  from  all  |  arts  of  Europe,  hut  principally 

loan  the  Ncthcrlan  is      I  tul  nt   reigns  of 

Pope  Julius  II   and  successor,  Leo  X. — the   patrons 
oi    Raphael  ami    Michael    Antrelo  —  m  i    \    I 
masters  were  called  to  Italy.     The  only  Italian   mas. 
tcr  nt  that  trie  woi  tin  ol  s]  oci  tl  mention   was  ( 'on 
stanza  Festa,  who  •■■■  is  Papal  singer  in  1517,  and  died 

in    1  ">  I  5,  and   who  w  as  the  most  erne.'  !  ■   com 

posei  Iii  fore  Palestt  in  i  <  Ine  of  the  si  masters  of 
that  day  wais  the  Spai  nposer,  Chi  stofano  Mo- 

rales  ol  Sc\     -  ntered  the    Papal    ( Ihoir  n 

1540  A-niong  i!e'  most  prominent  amone  the  many 
Franco-Flemish  masters  at  Rome  were  Jacob  Area- 
delt  and  Claude  Goudimel  'flu'  Inter,  win.  was 
horn  early  in  the  1 6th  century  and  who  was  in  Rome 
before  Into,  was  the  teacher  of  Paiestrina.  The 
melody  ol  "Old  I  lundred  '  has  been  attributed  to 
Goudimel.  Giovanni  Pierluigi,  called  Paiestrina 
after  ho  birth-place,  a  small  ancient  town  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  Rome,  was  born  in  1514. 

The  lecturer  gave  an  elaborate  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Paiestrina  and  his  important  - 
vices  to  musical  art.  When  an  effort  was  made  to 
abolish  fignral  or  contrapuntal  music  from  the  Ro- 
man Church  and  to  restore  the  simple  unison  Gt 
nan  song,  Paiestrina  succeeded  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talent  as  a  composer  to  defeat  it-  II"  was  called  the 
Savior  of  Music.  He  adopted  a  style  which  was 
destined  ;,i  be  tic  model  for  ages,  and  the  stila  Pal- 
'  became  the  representative  form  of  alia  capella 
music.  Paiestrina  died  in  1594  and  was  buried  with 
high  honors  at  St.  Peter's.  The  list  of  his  works, 
given  by  Baini,  comprises  twelve  hooks  of  Masses  in 
four  to  six  voice  parts,  seven  books  of  Motets  in 
four  to  eight  voice  parts,  mid  books  of  Lamentations, 
Litanies,  Hymns,  Magnificats  and  Sacred  and  Secu- 
lar Madrigals. 

Mr.  Paine  next  gave  (lie  sketch  of  the  life   and  la- 


bors of  Orlando  Lasso,  the  greatest  master  of  the 
Flemish  school,  who  was  horn  in  1520,  and  passed 
his  hf:  lor  the  most  pari  in  Italy  and  Bavaria.  His 
original  name  was  Roland  de  Lattre,  but  be  changed 
it  because  his  father  had  been  sentenced  for  counter- 
feiting money.  Lasso  was  called  "the  musical  Phoe- 
nix of  his  age,"  "the  prince  of  musicians,"  and  all 
tho  oilier  musicians  of  the  1  nth.  century,  except  Pai- 
estrina, were  obscured  l»v  his  fame.  He  was  a  won- 
derfully prolific  composer,  and  according  to  Del- 
motte,  his  works  number  some  2337  compositions, 
which  have  been  collected  and  preserved    at  Munich. 

In  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  Venetian  mas- 
ters of  the  1 6th  century,  and  their  music,  the  lecturer 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  early  or 
can  players  in  the  famed  Church  of  Si  Marks,  which 
was  built  early  in  the  9th  century.  He  then  gave 
some  entertaining  facts  relating  to  Adrien  Willaert, 
who  was  born  in  1490,  ami  died  iu  1563,  and  who 
was  not  only  the  founder  or  real  promoter  of  the 
Madrigal,  hut  also  of  great  service  in  advancing  mu- 
sical art  in  general ;  Cyprian  de  [tore,  a  Flemish 
composer,  who  succeeded  Willaert  at  St.  Marks; 
\  ml''  is  i  i  ibrielli,  who  was  horn  at  Venice  in  1  T>|0 
ami  died  in    1586;  and   the    eminent    nephew    of  the 

last  named,  Giovanni    (la1 Ii,  who  was  born  about 

tin'  mid  II-  "I  lie  I  6lli  century ,  am]  composed  some 
very  beautiful  chinch  music. 

In  tie  course  of  the  lecture  a  i  'en  ns  of  a  dozon  or 
more  voices  gave  several  Interesting  illustrations  of 
early  Italian  music,  tie-  pieces  sun-  comprising  a 
specimen  of  Palestrina's  early  music,  a  Gloria  Fatri, 
written  foi  two  choirs,  a  selection  from  a  motet  by 
i  it lando  Lasso,  ami  a  sp  icinieu  of  tie  mu sic  of  Gio 
vanni  ( ia'u  e  ii ,   which  seemed  decidedly    modern  in 

St}  I.'. 

Fifth  Lecture.     (Jan.  7). 

"The  Reformation  ami  its  influence  on 
musical  art,  with  Ii  icl  ketches  of  the  leading  rone 
posei  -  -I  thai  pei  iod  in  i  ierm  mj  and  England." 

Th-  Reformation  marked  a  new  phase   in    the   de- 
velopment of  music      f    accomplished    this   directly 
by  menus  oi  ii,.,  Protestnnt  Church,  and    throngb  the 
m  which  it  caused  within  the    Roman   Catholic 
Durii     die  early  stages  of  the  Ri  foi  mation 
ci'H'  ind  harm  was  done    to  the    line   arts; 

.vever,  did  mu  extend  in  the  same 
degree  to  music,  end  although  the  Presbyterians  and 
Puritans  banished  trained  choirs  and  musical  insiru- 
ments  from  their  places  of  worship,  the  -rent  hody  of 
th-  Protestant  wot  Id  madi  music  th-  handmaid  of 
As  Germany  was  the  central  point    of  the 

■    in    so  it  wn    man  equal  degree  the  starting 
point  of  this  m-w  and  peculiar  phase  ol  musical   pro- 

Uthougli  there  had  been  ahle  master-  in  Ger- 
it  an  earlier  period,  contemporaneously  with 
the  Flemish  school,  like  Isaac  and  Finck,  -nil,  the 
true  national  characterise  -of  German  music  were 
bori  of  tie  new-  spuii  which  animated  the  peo] 
that  time  Martin  Luther,  the  head  and  front  of  the 
l.'i  I  a  mation,  tool;  the  liveliest  interest  in  music,  which 
Ii-'  -■  i  in:  I  ficd  111  his  -rami  "/'oi  lis1,  Burt)  ist  unser 
G  It.,"  and  otiicr  famous  melodies  and  hymns,  Rome 
of  the  noblest  words  in  praise  id'  music  are  his.  Thore 
is  one  ■  -■  I  -me  between  the  early  Protestant 
church  music  of  Germany  ami  that  of  the  Roman 
ami  Venetian  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century.  'I  he 
German  church  music  was  of  a  pop-do  character, 
and  sprang  directly  from  the  people  It  was  more 
simple,  lyrical  and  expressive,  but  less  artistic  ami 
elaborate  than  Italian  music,  winch  was  the  result  of 

individual  skill  and  genius  re  than  of  an  universal, 

populai  spun,  notwithstanding  it  was  founded  on  the 
ancient  Gregorian  song,  ami  had  received  considera- 
ble impulse  from  the  secnlar  music  in  Italy  during 
the  century  and  a  hall  previous  to  Palesti  ma.  There 
were  three  sources  from  whence  the  Lutheran  church 
di  i  red  its  music  ;  1st,  from  the  early  Latin  hymns 
and  melodies  of  the  Roman  church;  2nd,  from  me- 
diaeval popular  sacred  music  in  Germany  prior  to  the 
Reformation;  3rd,  from  the  secular  music  of  the 
middle  nges.  In  regard  to  German  mediteval  snered 
songs  prior  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  a  well  authenti- 
i  id  1  laer  that  Ion-  before  that  age  it  was  the  custom 
*.o  sine;  a  part  of  the  religious  service  in  German  in- 
stead of  Latin  i  in  the  other  hand  Latin  words  were 
not.  wholly  dispensed  with  in  the  Lutheran  church 
before  the  17th  century. 

The  lecturer  mentioned  several  well-known  Ger- 
man hymns  which  were  derived  from  secular  melo- 
dies. Many  of  the  melodies  have  undergone 
changes  since  they  were  written,  in  order  that  they 
might  he  the  more  easily  sung  in  unison  by  a  large 
i  ongregation.  At  the  present  day  the  notes  are  mar- 
ly of  equal  length.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  remarked 
Mr.  Paine,  that  neither  in  England  nor  America  has 
congregational  singing,  as  practiced,  proved  fully 
worthy  of  its  high  object,  for  the  reason  that  the  mu- 
sic which  is  sung  is  not  often  solemn   nor   elevating. 
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It  is  loo  florid  und  insipid.  The  rhythm  is  not  suffi- 
liently  simple  to  onHble  u  largo  body  of  worshippers 
to  sing  the  notes  properly  nnd  effectively,  us  would 
he  the  rase  were  chorals  used.  Why  English  speak- 
ing people  have  not  appropriated  for  tins  purpose  tho 
noble  melodies  sung  in  Lutheran  churches,  is  IihtcI  to 
understand.  No  hotter  work  could  he  accomplished 
for  Christian  public  worship  in  this  country  than  to 
introduce  everywhere  the  right  kind  of  congregational 
singing,  which  ought  to  be  considered  just  as  essen- 
tial to  genuino  religious  service  as  [he  sermon. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  simple  style  of  con- 
gregational sinking,  the  church  service  was  enriched 
with  artistic  choir  music  ;  and  the,  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment of  choral  melodies  in  many  voice  parts  was 
very  common  in  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries.  The 
nsual  form  of  such  compositions  was  brief  and  closely 
wrought.  The  melody  was  frequently  placed  in  the 
tenor  ns  cantus Jirmns,  and  the  other  voices  were  set 
to  it  in  free  imitative  counterpoint.  The  two  fold 
character  of  Lutheran  church  music  was  shown  in 
the  choral  books  of  the  16th  century.  The  style  of 
music  which  the  Reformation  inaugurated,  which  was 
a  combination  of  the  popular  element  with  tho  devel- 
opment of  more  artistic  forms  of  expression,  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  I  8th  century,  in  the  Cantatas 
and  Passion  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  the  highest 
form  of  Protestant  religious  music,  if  not  of  all  relig- 
ous  musical  art. 

Brief  accounts  were  given  of  John  WaUher,  Louis 
Send,  Hans  Leo  Ilasler,  John  Eccard  and  Michael 
Practorius,  who,  with  Luther,  were  the  musicians 
most  prominently  connected  with  German  music  in 
tho  16th  century  ;  and  a  religious  song  in  five  part 
harmony,  by  Eccard,  was  sung  with  fine  effect  by  a 
choir  of  fifteen  or  twenty  voices,  under  Mr.  Paine's 
direction. 

The  latter  part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  music  of  England  in  the  16th 
ccnturv,  and  in  this  connection  accounts  were  given 
of  Dr.' Christopher  Tve,  Robert  White,  Thomas  Tal- 
lis,  William  Bird,  John  Ilowland,  Dr.  John  Bull, 
Thomas  Morley,  and  others  who  were  identified  with 
the  musical  progress  of  that  age.  The  choir  also 
gave  interesting  illustrations  of  the  "  usic  of  the  time, 
the  first  a  madrigal  by  Dowland,  and  the  other  a 
ballad  in  five-part  harmony  by  Morley. 


Jullien. 

A   RECORD    OF      A    REMARKABLE    MAN. 

Most  musical  amateurs  have  to  this  day  kindly  rec- 
ollections of  Jullien,  the  superb  maestro  who  years 
ago  gave  "monster  concerts/'  His  career  is  thus 
told  in  the  last  number  of  the  London  Choir : 

"This  celebrated  composer  of  dance  music  was  the 
son  of  Antonio  Jullien,  hand-master  of  the  Cent- 
Suisses  in  the  revolution  of  1789.  Upon  the  massa- 
cre of  his  regiment  at  the  Louvre,  he  emigrated  to 
Rome,  where,  attaching  himself  to  the  body-guard  of 
the  Pope,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  an  Italian  lady 
of  some  distinction.  Sometime  after  the  union  M. 
Jullien  determined  on  revisiting  France,  and  while 
on  the  journey,  in  the  French  Alps,  in  1812,  at  a 
chalet  near  Sisteron,  young  Jullien  was  born.  The 
intervention  of  circumstances  altered  the  original  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  France,  and  the  family  re- 
mained at  Sisteron  amid  the  wild  solitudes  of  the 
Alps.  Here  Antonio  taught  singing,  and  his  little 
son,  with  an  intuitive  genius  for  music,  it  is  said, 
learned  the  solfeggios  from  casually  hearing  them 
several  times,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  them  with  as- 
tonishing precision  and  fluency. 

"His  father,  surprised  and  delighted  at  this  won- 
derful power  of  acquirement,  cultivated  bis  infant 
voice,  taught  him  a  number  of  pleasing  French  and 
Italian  songs,  and  gave  concerts  in  the  most  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  child 
was  regarded,  in  all  the  fondness  of  public  enthusi- 
asm, as  le  pclit  phenom'ene.  At  the  age  of  five,  doubt- 
less from  the  too  premature  exercise  of  a  delicate 
organ,  he  lost  his  voice,  and  returning  to  his  moun- 
tain home,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  the  violin,  on  which  instrument  he  displayed 
so  much  skill  as  to  induce  his  father  to  project  use- 
ries  of  concerts  in  the  principal  Italian  cities,  where 
he  met  with  universal  favor.  On  one  occasion,  after 
performing  the  difficult  variations  of  Rode  at  the 
Teatro  Reale  at  Turin,  ho  was  lifted  from  the  stage 
into  the  Queen's  box  to  receive  the  regal  marks  of 
delight.  This  incident  brought  him  into  great  favor 
with  the  court,  and  for  a  whole  season  he  was  the 
caressed  of  the  Sardinian  noblesse.  While  sojourning 
for  professional  purposes  at  Marseilles,  his  father  met 
the  Admiral  de  Rigny,  then  commander  of  the  squad- 
ron of  the  Levant,  who  induced  him  to  abandon  his 
musical  pursuits  and  enter  his  service.  This  strange 
mutation  in  their  affairs  of  life  led  to  father  and  son 
remaining  in  the  French  navy  for   three   years,    both 


being  present  at  I  he  battle  of  Navarino  iii  1827.  lie 
turning  to  France  fit  the  end  of  this  time,  young 
Jullien.  inspired  with  a  feeling  of  heroism,  enlisted 
as  n  soldier,  and  for  six  months  bore  the  drudgery  of 
a  musket  in  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment  of  infantry. 
But  this  dull  routine  of  stringent  discipline  was  ill- 
adaptcd  to  the  temper  and  restless  genius  of  our  hero. 

His  regiment  being  ordered  to   [Jrinncnn  on  the   1'led 

montese  frontier,  he  deserted  for  the  pur| of  \i-it 

ing  his  mother,  then  living  at  Turin,  whom  lie  had 
not  seen  for  several  years.  Returning  to  the  quar- 
ters at  night  in  a  deep  snow,  he  sealed  the  walls  of 
the  ramparts,  and  seeking  the  colonel  in  command, 
sued  for  clemency  at  his  hands.  The  officer  who,  it 
seems,  was  a  benevolent  man,  beard  his  story,  and 
touched  by  the  filial  love  of  the  young  soldier,  inter 
ceded,  and  thus  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  ignominy 
and  death. 

"His  father,  shortly  after  the  occurrence,  purchased 
his  discharge,  and  with  the  secret  love  of  the  musical 
art  burning  in  his  soul,  voung  Jullien  set  out  on  foot, 
and  walked  to  Paris,  determined,  if  possible,  to  enter 
the  Conservatoire.  A  firm  will  and  indomitable  en- 
ergy overcame  every  obstacle,  and  in  less  than  six 
months  after  his  arrival  he  was  entered  as  e'/e'ee  in 
that  institution.  On  retiring  from  this  establishment, 
Jullien  received  the  appointment  of  director  of  the 
concerts  at  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  nnd  tho  balls  of  the 
Academic  Royale.  In  this  position  he  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  of  the  French  capital, 
and  a  well  earned  popularity  induced  him  to  lease 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Padua,  which  ho  converted 
into  a  grand  sulle  for  balls  and  concerts  that  was  long 
the  rage  of  Paris.  So  successful  was  bis  initial  intro- 
duction of  the  Italian  casino  into  France  that  several 
managers  of  the  leading  theatres  formed  a  clique  to 
subvert  the  efforts  of  the  devoted  entrepreneur,  the  end 
of  which  was  that  the  year  1839  drove  him  to  Eng- 
land. He  commenced  his  excellent  promenade  con- 
certs at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  at  the  same  period,  anil 
from  that  time  until  1S59  his  brilliant  festivals  created, 
not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  interest  among 
all  classes. 

"Amid  the  vivacity  of  his  ad  captandnm  levities, 
Jullien  never  lost  sight  of  the  sterling  and  beautiful 
compositions  of  the  great  masters.  In  this  respect 
he  may  be  said  to  have  educated  the  public  at  large, 
familiarizing  by  degrees  the  general  ear  with  a  class 
of  music  that  formerly  was  confined  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  appreciation  of  the  select  few.  This  popu- 
larization of  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Beethoven. 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  is  an  achievement  in  itself 
worthy  of  conferring  honor  on  Jullien,  who  undeni- 
ably had  the  public  taste  to  a  considerable  extent  un- 
der his  direction.  With  a  laudable  desire  to  estab- 
lish in  London  an  English  opera,  he  organized  in 
1847  a  troupe  of  artists-of  celebrity,  nnd  produced  a 
series  of  works  in  a  stvle  of  splendor  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  English  lyric  stage.  But  this 
effort,  like  manv  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  ill- 
requited  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  manager 
found  himself  loser  of  an  enormous  sum,  the  results 
of  at  least  ten  years  of  active  professional  labor.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  introduced  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  in  opera  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  whose  fine 
voice  bad  attracted  his  attention  in  Italy. 

"M.  Jullien's  most  ambitious  work  was  the  opera 
of  'Pietro  il  Grande,'  produced  in  1853,  at  the  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  Its  production  was  charac- 
terized by  a  magnificence  and  splendor  of  enseinlle, 
rarely  witnessed  even  at  the  first  opera,  house  of  the 
metropolis;  but  in  spite  of  the  show  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed. M.  Jullien  was  not  quite  up  to  tho  mark  in 
writing  a  grand  opera.  To  enumerate  his  smaller 
works — his  'waifs  and  strays'  of  music — would  be 
like  naming  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  They  have  been 
taken  into  custody  hy  the  world,  and  many  have  he- 
come 'household  sounds.'  If  Jullien  passed  the  great  r 
part  of  his  life  in  gilded  saloons,  surrounded  by  dance 
and  revelry,  his  end  showed  a  fearful  reverse.  Con- 
fined for  debt  in  a  French  prison,  he  breathed  his  last 
amidst  poverty  and  wretchedness,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1860.  Poor  Jullien  deserved  a  better  fate  1 
He  was  a  simple,  kind-hearted,  honorable  man,  wish- 
ing well  to  everybody.  Had  he  put  less  trust  in  his 
fellow  men,  he  might  have  prospered  in  this  world's 
affairs  and  still  have  been  among  us." 


'  Tann- 


Liszt's   Description   of    Wagner's 
haeuser." 

"Tannhauser"  has  at  length  been  beard  in  Boston, 
calling  forth,  of  course,  a  variety  of  opinions  nnd  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  It  is  seventeen  years  since 
we  translated  in  this  Journal  the  glowing  analysis 
of  Wagner's  opera  by  his  great  admirer,  Liszt,  with 
such  hasty  rendering  as  we  could  make  of  extracts 
from  the  libretto — Wagner's  own  production — which 


has  indeed  no  little  power  and  beauty  as  a  poem.  To 
our  younger  readers  it  should  be  as  good  as  new  to- 
day, and  for  their  sake  we  reproduce  some  portions 
of  it. 

The  plot  of  "Tannhauser"  refers  to  the  Wartburg 
at  Eisenach,  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  Grand 
Duke  and  recently  restored,  in  the  most  perfect  taste, 
hy  his  hereditary  successor.  Famous  was  this  castle 
in  the  middle  ages  Here  the  landgraves  of  Tiiur- 
ingia  extended  a  brilliant  protection  to  tho  minstrels 
of  their  time,  and  the  miraculous  virtues  of  Saint 
Elizabeth,  who  reigned  here,  have  been  recently  re- 
freshed in  the  memory  of  the  faithful  by  the  poetico- 
religious  learning  of  Count  Montalcmhert.     "- 

The  story  of  the  opera  is  borrowed  from  one  of  tho 
old  traditions  of  the  region.  Collaring  and  combin- 
ing single  facts  from  various  chronicles,  the  composer 
has  shaped  cut  of  them  an  episode,  full  of  poetic,  fan- 
tastic and  dramatic  elements.  In  the  thirteenth  ccn- 
turv, while  traces  of  not  wholly  vanished  heathenism 
still  shone  through  the  superstition,  that  attached 
partly  to  the  Christian  cultus,  and  partly  to  the 
names  of  the  Greek  mythology,  (confused  ideas  of 
which  spread  from  the  learned  down  among  the  peo- 
ple.) it  happened,  that  a  goddess  Holda,  who  once 
had  been  the  type  of  beauty  and  presided  over  Spring 
and  flowers  and  the  delights  of  nature,  had  gradually 
in  the  popular  imagination  become  blended  with  the 
Grecian  Venus,  nnd  at  last  represented  the  allure- 
ments of  appetite  and  the  charms  of  sensual  gratifi- 
cation. This  mvthical  person,  whom  they  called 
"Dame.  Venus."  had  her  dwelling  in  the  inside  of  the 
mountain.  One  of  her  principal  abodes  was  in  the 
Horselberg,  a  mountain  near  i  lie  YVarthurg.  '1  here 
in  a  fairv  palace  she  held  open  court,  surrounded  by 
her  naiads,  nvmphs  and  syrens,  whose  song  was  heard 
in  the  distance  by  those  unhappy  victims  of  impure 
desires,  who,  misled  hv  these  fateful  voices,  wan- 
dered by  unknown  wavs  into  this  grotto,  under  whose 
inveigling  charms  Hell  lurked,  enticing  to  eternal 
ruin  those  who  yielded  to  its  damnable  temptations. 

Tannhauser,  a  knight  and  minstrel,  had  home  off  a 
splendid  victory  in  one  of  those  contests  for  the  palm 
of  minstrelsy,  and  bad  won  the  secret  love  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth  of  Thuiingia,  although  to  him  her 
admiration  seemed  but  cold  and  condescending  pat- 
ronage. A  short  time  after  be  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, no  one  knew  why  or  whither.  When  the 
landgrave  was  returning  one  day  from  the  chase, 
surrounded  bv  the  singers  wdio  had  heen  Tannhau 
ser's  rivals,  and  who  formed  the  clear  shining  Pleiades 
of  that  epoch,  they  found  him,  not  far  from  the  casilc. 
kneeling  in  the  highway,  and  uniting  his  fervent 
prayer  with  the  chant  of  pilgrims  in  procession 
through  the  valley  toward  Rome.  Speedily  recog- 
nized and  questioned,  he  answers  always  shyly  and 
mysteriously  :  "I  come  from  afar,"  he  says,  "where 
I  found  neither  peace  nor  rest."  Sorrowful  and 
downcast,  he  is  about  to  continue  his  lonely  way  ami 
will  not  follow  his  friends  Wolfram  von  E-chen- 
bach,  one  of  the  most  famous  minstrels  of  that  time, 
seeks  eagerly  to  detain  him  and  sings  to  him  of 
Elizabeth  : 

Alas  !  when  tlinu  so  proudly  left  us, 
Her  heart  was  closed  to  all  our  strains  : 
***** 
0  turn  thee  back,  thou  valiant  singer, 

Keep  not  thy  song  from  ours  afar, — 
Hack  to  onr  tuneful  banquets  bricg  lur. 

Still  o*er  ua  shine  her  Tirgin  star  ! 

Tannhauser  repeats  that  name  with  the  accent  of 
unexpected  jov,  and  finally,  overcome  in  his  strange 
resistance,  he  exclaims  :  "To  her  !-  to  her  I  0  lead 
me  back  to  her  !" 

At  Tannhiiuser's  unlooked  for  return  the  princess 
revives.  In  bis  tender  love  for  his  daughter,  the 
the  landgrave  conceives  the  idea  of  a  new  minstrels' 
contest,  of  which  he  proclaims  her  queen.  Persuad- 
ed that  Tannhauser  will  again  hear  off  the  victory, 
be  promises  to  refuse  no  prize  to  the  victor  of  that 
day,  and  be  chooses  Love  as  the  theme  of  their  songs. 
Wolfram  begins,  himself  an  enthusiast  for  Elizabeth, 
hut  with  ibat  spiritual  love  that  rejoices  in  si  If  sacri- 
fice, and  seeks  only  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject, even  at  the  expense  of  its  own  : — Wolfram,  who 
leads  the  easily  forgetting  loved  one  back  to  her, 
from  whom  be  can  himself  expect  no  other  confes- 
sion than  the  verse  in  Schiller's  ballad  : 
Ratter,  treue  Schwesterliebe 

"Widmet  each  dies  Herz, 
Fordert  keine  andre  Liebe.  &c. 

But  like  the  Bitter  Toggenburg,  while  he  knows 
himself  not  loved,  he  still  loves  on  ;  and  this  self- 
renunciation,  which  bows  the  soul  down  in  its  excess 
of  hidden  energy,  betrays  itself  in  his  song,  full  of 
mute  adoration  for  the  feeling,  which  finds  its  only 
satisfaction  in  its  own  self-mortifying  persistency. 
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Tannhauser  rises  and  sings  how  ho  too,  better  than 
any  one,  knows  that  fountain  of  bliss  and  inspiration, 
of  which  Wolfram  sang  : 

0,  evermore  with  fev'rish  yearning 
The  Bparltling  spring  r  see   and  fain 

Must  cool  this  Hurst  within  me  burning, 
Nor  will  the  eager  lips  refrain. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  sings  : 
I  tell  thee  this,  O  Ilenry,  hear  if  : 

The  fountain,  it  is  Virtue,  sure, 
And  thou  must  fervently  revere  it, 

And  bow  thee  at  a  shrine  so  pure, 
But.  if  thy  lips  thereto  thou  touches t, 

Thy  wanton  passion  heat  to  quell, 
Orbut  too  near  the  brink  approachest, 

Thou  dost  dissolve  the  wondrou 

Tannhauser  resumes  the  strain  more  vehemently, 
of  whirl)  the  burthen  is  :  All  creatures  are  created  for 
enjoyment,  and  only  in  enjoyment  can  true  love  be 
known.  The  unworthy  strain  excites  the  virtuous 
ire  of  Biterolf,  who  with  a  warlike  impetuosity  and 
in  :i  contemptuous,  perhaps  jealous  tone,  challen 
him  to  another  contesl 

For  woman's  honor,  stainless  tn 
A    knight  1  e»er  ^  iel  l  n  sword. 

But  naugh    see  I  in  aimlesp  ■   ■ 
That's  worth  a  blow,  or  worth  a  word. 

A  storm  of  applause  interrupts  Biterolf,  as  well  as 
all  the  adversaries  of  Taiml  iinser,  who  replies  with 
bitterness  - 

Ha  '  Foolish  prittler,  Biteroli  ! 

Sing's t  t  dou  of  love,  thou  in  pry  ■■•■<  II  ' 

What  joyB  well  worth  enjoyinz seem 

To  me,  tbou  truly  dost  not  dream. 

What  bliss  hath  wretch  like  thee  e'er  taste  1  ' 

Thy  life  *••  poor  in  love,  I  trow. 
Wh.it  golden  joys  on  thee  are  w  isted 

l  n  sooth  were  bardl  y  \ 

Tumult  ensues  ;  the  rattling  of  swords  follows  the 
the  accord h  of  harps  Wolfram  tries  to  re  tore  the 
peace,  to  hanish  all  disturbance  hum  tho  hall,  and 
from  ih. it  hallowed  prescm  e  ;  lie  apostrophizes  Love 
in  a  strain  ol  the  highest  inspiration,  striving  to  sing 
its  praises  worthily  nod  pure!)  .  lie  prays  thai  hi 
song  may  win  the  pi  izc  of  heavenh 
and  that  all  sin  may  he  banished  out  of  that  pure  and 
noble  circle  Tannhauser,  beside  himself  through 
the  taunt*  am]  rage  and  m  di  i  f  ■■-  i  ch  he  is-  the 
mark,  scarcely  hears  him  and  attunes  r»  song  to  tho 
praises  of  the  heathen  goddess  : 

To  thee,  l.<  ve'f  Queen    bo  all  mj  songs  resounding  ! 

Now  shall  thy  praise  be  sung  nloud  b)  mu  ' 
Thy  charm's  the  f-priiw  ol  beauty  all  nboui 

And  all  sweet  miracles  do  spring  from  thee 
In  eager  arms  whoe'er  hath  clapped  thee  - 

H  hat  I-1  re  i-,  ic,  bcoulj  may  recount ;  — 
Tame,  shivering  souls,  such  ecstacy  ne'er  knowing. 

I  way  '  and  seel:  the  mystic  Venus  mount ! 

A  cryofhorroi  escapes  every  breast,  The  noble 
ladies  lly,  affrighted  by  the  name  that  so  offends  their 
chastity.  The  men  all  draw  thru-  swords  at  om  e  and 
rush  upon  the  desperate  sinner,  whose  long  absence 
is  now  at  Li^t  explained .  But  Elizabeth,  who  at 
lirst  had  felt  crushed  down  by  this  fearful  revelation, 
throws  herself  instantly  between  their  swords,  and 
covers  him  with  lier  virgin  body,  as  with  n  shi 
shield 

Back  '   t  care  not  for  death  ! 

What  i^  the  wound  \  our  swords  c  tn  m  ike,  compared 

With  the  death-thrust  I  have  received  fiom  him  ' 

While  all  are  astonished  that  she  has  the  courage 
to  defend  the  knight,  who  has  betrayed  her,  she  ex- 
claims : 

"Why  think  of  me  '     Hut  he.  — his  we  L!  ' 
IIh  hope  of  heaven  will  ye  rob  from  him  '"' 

She  claims  for  him  the  right  ol  repentance,  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  blood,  the  appeal  to  divine  mercy, 
which  can  forgive  more  than  man  can  sin  : 

"See  me.  the  virgin;  he  hath  blasted 

All  my  young  bloom  by  one  fell  stroke, — 
In  secret  love  my  n  hole  soul  f«  -■■  f 

For  him  wh<  se  glee  my  heart-string? 
I  pray  foe  him,  his  life,  his  hope  of  heaven  ; 

Hi-  mournful  steps  to  sure repen tan cp  guide  ' 
The  power  of  faith  to  him  be  newly  given, 

Whereas  for  him  the  dear  Redeemer  died  '" 

And  the  heroic  virgin  gains  the  life  of  her  beloved. 
What  divine  or  human  sternness  could  have  resisted 
virtue  so  persuasive  and  so  eloquent  in  love  '  i 'uu<  li- 
ed and  confounded,  all  draw  back,  and  Tannhauser, 
crushed  to  earth  by  such  a  hive,  whose  pure  giow 
hn!s  hope  spring  again  upon  the  very  brink  of  sheer 


forth  to  join  the  proi  ession  of  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  Rome,  there  to  seek  pardon 
foi  his  fearful 

Through  long  days  and  still  longer  nights  did  the 
princess  ol  Thui  hum  wait  foi  his  return,  praj  ing, 
weeping,  hoping  One  evening,  as  she  was  kneeling 
at  the  fool  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  same 
vail  i  where  the  landgrave  had  bi  fore  recovered  him, 
the  pilgrims,  with  ■■■  bom  he  had  set  out  by  the  same 
mad  for  Rome,  came  along  on  their  way  home. 
Transported  with  joy,  she  stands  up  to  see  whether 
Tannhauser  is  among  tin  m  She  finds  him  not.  -  . 
She  sink  ■  down  again  I)  fore  the  holy  virgin,  the 
comforter  ol  the  afflicted,  and  in  one  ol  those  pravers, 
which  lifts  the  soul  up  with  if,  she  proceeds  : 

0  ble      I    !    \  : ;   ■    .■.',■.!!.  ■.    .:■;■[  i  i  -  h  ' 

■  <■   exalted  ■    I  nraj 

...         .    .        .   .      ■. 

But  call  me  1 
Or.'int,  that  [  n.?i  rise 

To  th  ■■  '■ 

■  I 

'■:     ■ 

Or 
With  thousand  panj;s  I  Hill  h  ive  wrestle  1 

■   ■  ■ 

I'.nf.  il 
Vet  may  i  still  thy  mere;  I 
rlth  spiril  m  ■■■  i 

'■ 

:  .... 

;  to  wipe  ■    . 

Vs  she  to 

ram    tl  ■  ■  Alone  upon 

■      ' 
nil 

1"  the  mean  I ' 

ered 

would  recognize  the  ■  mam 

rivals  !      Ir  is  with   dil  i  i  un    lis 

CCl  nS  1  .'    a:    ■ 

to  lcai  n  ■  m       Tann 

nnawei 

accm      i  i 

howevei .  docs  not  I        dicth 

■ 
but  continues  to 
■ 

Wifh  lie 
Iladei   ■ 

! 

'■'■      ■ 

The  weary  wa; 

'■' 

I:  '  ■ 

My i  ■  ■  ■  : 

Or  drank 

i 
[f  lie  his 

wou  1  d  I  I  bed 

Stepl  be  in  I  t 

M  v 
Ul  II  e  spread 

l:  !     .       ■     '         ■ 

Such  pain  ■  i  ■     ighf.,  stu  ;i   r  n  ■    >d  wn    j  unl 
That  1  in  i  inw  ■■:  I   \  ;hts  ■'  eeten 

A  r  I :  ■  :    .  ■  i 

\     :  i         ■       i     iw  in 

The  mi 

•icended  ; 
1 >  then  ■  '  ':iti  my  soul  were  s] 

■    :  tendc  l 

God's  minister   I 

t  multitu  les  wen  in  the  dust 

Tin  usand 

[trust.— 
i  ■  with  di 

Accused  i    ■      f  of  evei  boh  , 

i  tf  evil  lusts  guish, 

I. ii  -f  - .  ■■ . 
1  called  ■  ■  Dguish, 

i  ■■!■■'.  ;■  ■  nee  '  ■  ■       -  Lies. — 

\n  1  he  « bom  thus  1  pi aa e  1,  began  : 
'   II  LSt  thou  •  ■    ' 

Hath  bell's  own  fire 
II  i-t  in  the  mount  of  Ven  u-  '  ■ 

Chen  thou 
For  as  tl  an  my  han  I 

1 1  s  1 ,   i :  .  •      ■    _■  i  i  n  , 

s  ,  ae  er  c  in  •*  thou,  a  bun  ii  :     rand 
Plucke  1  :■  rth  fi    m  hell, 


'     '<■     annihilated  ;  reeling 

M  j    ■  i,  es  left  me.     \\  hen  1  rousi  d  me  theie, 

i  old  night  l  iv  brooding  o'er  ■  '■  ■ 
Far  -"iii  |  he  ird  glad  hj  mi     of  mercy  pi 

1 >  how  1  loathed  their  si'  kei    i 

Wildly  I  bun  n'd  from  the  treach'rous  ■/■     i 

Again  I  seek  th   cm  banti  tl  spot. 
Thee,  Venn      ind  thy  fatrj 

&<   .  &i 

The  i  hronii  (c      which   report    the  answei    of  the 
bishop,  further  add   that,    after    the    knight,    n 

■  :h  inexorable  sternness,  had  returned  to  his 
fatherland,  to  give  himself  up  again  to  the  old 
p  Ltions,  the  unsymp  ithizing  priest  one  day  found  his 
staff  ol  almond  wo  i  1  in  bloom,  proving  that  even 
dead  wood  could,  if  nee  I  were,  he  re  miniated,  and 
that  a  repi  ntant  heari  was  noi  to  be  rejected 

Tani 
ii.  des peration,  sin  n  ears 

to  n  the  \  '  nu  >  grotto      Me  tries 

coi  er  the  seen  t  p  ith,    ,         and  the 
,  the  \  oil  e  of  let   themseh  ■ 

■   despair   of  one    burthened 
.,  lie  rushes  i 
them       Wolfram    with    all    his    strength    holds    him 
hack,  but  cannot  break  the  accursed   charm,  until  he 
pronounces  the  nam:-  of]  A    ain  thi  •  pure 

m  xcrcises  its  magical    an  1    ■  i\  inq    power.     In- 
stantly the  impure  vision  vanishes.     The  melo 
full  ol   ■  grace  die  away,  and    Tann! 

■     :  name 
once  mi  i  Vt  this  moment  a    funeral  procession  is 

seen  approaching  ;  it  hears  to   1 

;  had    been    to    live    and    die  for 
him.     11"  sinks  down  on  the  coffin,   wherein    n 

■  evei  j     sorrow    to    expiate  his 
i :  ■  dies      He  i 


Music  Abroad. 
COLOGNE.     A  mo  I  ;  relic  of   Bcetho 

iccasion  of  the  centen  u  j  of 
;  first    public 

an  !  bi  longs    to   a   native   of 
Th  ■   h  has    printed    ir. 

h  le   an  I    ■  phj 

1  : 

two  . 

I.  . 
■■■■■■  ■ 

,  Mile.  Ai 
aged  six      The 
the  public  with  va- 
in which  he  flutters  him- 
hall  afford  perfect  pleasure  to  nil    his   high   patrons, 
have  i  ■  i  pe  iring   I  efore  the 

I  ■ 

in  '  he  evenin        I.  ■• 
. 

1   ! [err   CI  tree  . 
■ 
It.  will  ;■■■■ 
ral  that  the  ^  Beel         ■      thus    makes 

oul  hi    "1  •:  le  six  March,    1 778. 

W'-i'  .:<  d  Lu  hvig  would    not 

.  ■  M  of  day  in  177"  but  in  1  772, 
We  mai  bo  permitted  to  assume  that  it  was  a  father's 
natural  vanity  which  represented  the  "wonder-child" 
as  two  years  younger  than  lie  really  was. 

!.;.Ii'/Iii    -  where    more    than  in  any    city  in  the 

world  good  music  is  at    home, — naturally  shows  the 

■  -i  ammc    for  the    Beetl  week.     The 

ed 

■ 

2 
l_"h,   in  the   ■  tonsei  rator  ■  " 

Giite;; 
Op.    D7,  B  ibi 

the  S 

Chamber  M  - 

Pianofoi  I  '  ■  I  '■  Quartet  fo; 

■    ilr-'!  uments    I '   sh  trp   minor,  0 
Pianoforte.  E  minor,  Op.  i 
■ 

the  15th  i     ■  Overture  I 

'•Meeresstillc  unJ  el  Op-  112;  Triple  C 

i    .  the  16th       In  the  Thi 
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Vit  Rtirnenvon  lUken  .  Vie  Geschopfi  des  Prometheits^nl- 
let.  7.  Saturday,  the  17th.  In  the  Theatre  :  Firfelio.  it 
may,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  11th  December, the 
Amateur  Orchestral  Union  performed  the  overture,  No.  1,  to 
Leonore,  and  the  music  to  Egmont ;  while  the  concert  of 
Chamber  Mu&ic,  given  on  the  I8tb  December,  by  Riedel'a 
Yen-in,  wasespiTl:illy  devoted  i',>  the  ffiv:it,  in.'istfr  ,   (In-    pieces 

executed  boing  strin^.-<i  Quartet,  F  minor,  Op  95  ;  Pianoforte 
Sonata,  in  0  minor.  Op.  Ill:  Liederkreis  ltau  die  ferue  <;-■- 
liebte  ,"  ami  the  Quartet  in  <'  sharp  minor. 

VIENNA. — The  descendants  of  Beethoven  living  here— 
namely  :  hi*  niece,  Mme,  Naske-Beethoven,  her  two  married 
daughters,  Mines.  Weidioger  and  Ileimler,  together  with  an 
unmarried  daughter  and  a  granddaughter— attended,  In  boxes 
placed  at  their  service  by  the  Committee,  all  the  performances 
of  the  Centenary  Festival.  The  hitter  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors,  among  whom  may  he  mentioned  MM.  Lenz, 
Nobl,  and  Thayer,  Beethoven's  biographers  ;  M.  Dessoff,  the 
Russian  composer  ;  ami  Dr.  Bach,  director  cf  the  Mo^rteum, 
Salzburg.  The  Corporation  of  Vienna  have  not  been  forgetful 
of  the  great  composer's  birth  any  more  than  have  the  art-lov- 
ers, more  especinlly  so  called,  of  the  capital,  though  they  have 
selected  their  own  way  of  proceeding.  They  refused  to  tatce 
any  shar«-  in  the  festivi  ies,  especially  the  grand  banquet,  but 
they  voted  a  sum  of  5,000  Horins  to  the  Beethoveu  Fund,  for 
the  assistance  of  poor  and  talented  musieians. — A  number  of 
well-known  musicians  living  in  Berlin  sent  from  that  capital  a 
laurel  wreath,  with  the  request  that  Dr  Standhartner  would 
lay  it  upon  Beethoven's  grave.  The  ribhou  of  the  wreath  bore 
inscribed  the  following  names  : — tiara  Schumann,  Joseph  and 
Amalie  Joachim,  Julie  and  Anna  von  Asten,  Bernhard  Scholz, 
de  Ahnn,  Robert  Radecke,  Max  Bruch,  Friedrieh  Kiel,  aud 
Karnest  Rudorf  On  the  17th  ult  Dr.  Standhartner  person- 
ally performed  the  honorable  service  deiianded  of  him. — A 
Russian  lady,  Mile,  de  Pantschulitschef,  to  express  her  6.3- 
light  at  the  Beethoven  Centenary  Festival,  has  presented  Ilerr 
Ib'rbeck  with  a  conductor's  stick,  richly  adorned  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies.  It  is  to  be  used  by  him  when  conducting 
the  Egmo?M  music.  By  the  way,  talking  of  Ilerr  Ilerbeck, 
the  Emperor  has  signed  the  decree,  appointing  him  director  of 
the  Imperial  Opera-house. — Corr.  Lomf.  Mus    World. 
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BOSTON.  JAN.    98,    1871. 

Concerts. 
Theodore  Thomas's  Series  of  "Seven  Sympho- 
ny and  Popular  Concerts"  came  to  an  end  last  Sat- 
urday (afternoon  and  evening),  having  given  a  great 
deal  of  pure  enjoyment  to  a  great  many  people.  The 
audiences  were  always  large,  once  or  twice  filling  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  completely.  Many  went  to  hear 
the  nobler  selections  from  the  great  masters  played 
with  such  perfection  as  to  time  and  tune,  good  quali- 
ty of  tone  in  every  instrument,  true  phrasing  in  the 
violins,  fullness  and  richness  of  tone  in  the  middle 
strings  (unusual  in  our  orchestras),  exquisite  precis- 
ion, delicacy  and  verve  in  execution,  fine  gradation 
of  light  and  shade,  &c,  as  one  can  count  upon  with 
certainty,  and  all  the  time,  only  in  such  a  permanent 
organization  as  this  is,  composed  of  superior  artists, 
picked  men  all  of  them,  whose  daily  business  it  is  to 
play  together  ill  this  way,  under  true  leadership,  the 
whole  year  round.  For  these  are  not  musicians  who 
come  together  as  an  orchestra  (in  the  higher  sense) 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  concerts  in  the  winter  only,  and 
who  drudge  in  theatres,  street  bands,  or  dancing  par- 
ties all  the  rest  of  the  time.  To  this  orchestral  work 
the  leader  and  his  men  devote  their  lives.  Rare 
technical  excellence,  as  well  as  sympathetic  intelli- 
gence in  their  interpretation  of  all  forms,  styles  and 
individualities  of  composition  are  the  natural  result. 
In  this  sense,  as  we  have  said  before,  Mr.  Thomas 
has  the  only  real  Orchestra  in  the  whole  country. 
Every  lover,  therefore,  of  the  Symphonies  and  Over- 
tures of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  &c,  is 
glad  to  hear  them  in  so  clear  and  smooth  a  render- 
ing ;  while  hundreds  of  others,  less  deep  and  earnest 
in  their  loves  and  likings,  seeking  amusement  mainly 
and  keen  sensuous  delight,  go  for  the  momentary  gay 
excitement  of  the  light  and  popular  pieces,  skilfully 
selected,  and  brought  home  with  such   brilliant   tone 


and  thrilling  accent.  These  concerts  contain  always 
something  for  all  tastes— of  coarse  excepting  posi- 
tively low  tastes ;  always  a  good  share  of  the  choic- 
est matter  mingled  with, — or  this  time  commonly 
preceding — the  car  tickling  lighter  sirains,  which 
hardly  cost  attention,  certainly  no  thought,  and  the 
startling  effect  pieces  which  rouse  t lie  dull  and  stupe- 
fy the  liner  sense.  There  is  much  for  the  truest  mu- 
sic lover  in  such  entertainments  ;  and  yet  no  miscel- 
laneous programme,  as  a  whole,  can  satisfy  a  really 
deep,  true  musical  desire.  That  is  not,  in  the  high- 
est sense,  a  genuine  artistic  occasion,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  certain  unity  of  design,  an  uncomprising  re- 
finement and  nobility  of  tone  (admitting  of  relief  and 
contrast  more  effective  than  is  possible  to  any  med- 
ley), pervading  the  whole  ;  giving  the  programme  as 
a  whole  such  symmetry,  consistency  and  unity  as  we 
find  typified  in  the  successive  movements  of  a  Sym- 
phony. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  first  two  Thomas 
Concerts.  The  third  (the  crowded  matinee  of  Sat- 
urday, Jan.  14)  opened  with  the  Tannhauser  Over. 
ture  ;  followed  by  the  beautiful  Adagio  from  Beetho 
ven's  "Prometheus"  music  (with  a  real  harp!);  the 
"Invitation  a  la  Danse"  by  Weber  (Berlioz's  orches- 
tration) ;  and  the  "Preludes"  by  Liszt.  So  fat- 
mostly  brilliant  and  modern,  and  of  course  brilliantly 
brought  out.  Then  came,  brightest  of  all,  and  ge- 
nial, worth  a  dozen  "Preludes,"  the  familiar  Over- 
ture to  "Tell."  Then  that  study  of  pianissimo  effect, 
the  little  Schumann  Iraeumerei,  which  they  who  have 
heard  it  to  weariness  must  hoar  again  for  the  sake  of 
the  eager  curiosity  and  the  young  wonder  of  new 
comers,  who  commonly  demand  a  repetition,  and 
commonly  get  another  bit  of  whisper  music  (Haydn 
Serenade  perhaps)  instead.  Then  came  the  fair  pi- 
anist with  the  compressed  lips  and  thoughtful  brow, 
Miss  Anna  Mehlig, — an  infallible  attraction  to  the 
Thomas  Concerts,. and  played,  as  she  can  play,  a 
Nocturne  of  Chopin,  in  F  sharp,  and  the  wild  Galop 
Chromatique  of  Liszt ; — something  more  too,  we  for- 
get what,  for  encore, — perhaps  the  "Soirees  de  Vi- 
enne"  by  Tausig.  There  still  remained  Strauss 
Polkas,  a  brace  of  them,  and  a  flaring,  blazing,  crash- 
ing torch  dance  (Fackeltanz)  of  Meyerbeer,  No.  1,  in 
B,  in  which  the  Bass  Tuba  burlesques  a  melody  with 
its  big,  bloated  tones. 

Fourth  Concert  (Evening  of  same  day).  A  parti- 
cularly good  one.  If  only  for  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing once  more,  and  in  the  fine  rendering  of  these 
musicians,  that  almost  Symphony  of  Schumann's, 
the  suite  of  movements :  "Overture,  Scherzo  and 
Finale,"  op.  52,  first  heard  here  in  a  Harvard  Con- 
cert last  year.  The  Scherzo  was  done  to  a  charm. 
Still  greater  privilege,  if  not  so  rare,  was  it  to  hear 
the  Romanza  and  Rondo  of  the  wonderful  E  minor 
Concerto  of  Chopin'  performed  by  Miss  Mehlig. 
A  new  piece,  called  "Tanz-Momenle,"  by  John  Her. 
heck,  a  sort  of  poetic  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ball  room,  not  a  set  of  strains  to  dance  by,  were 
worth  another  hearing.  The  Overtures  to  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  and  to  "Fra  Diavolo,'' 
were  like  beauties  when  they  look  their  best.  The 
Variations  from  Beethoven's  Quartet,  op.  18,  by  al 
the  strings,  given  as  perfectly  as  if  there  but  one 
upon  a  part,  were  enjoyed  in  breathless  silence.  A 
Serenade  for  Flute  and  French  Horn,  (Messrs. 
Weiner  and  Schsiitz),  displayed  both  instruments 
in  an  enviable  light.  More  perfect  horn  playing  we 
never  heard.  For  the  rest,  another  Waltz  and  pair 
of  Polkas,  all  by  Strauss. 

Fifth  Concert,  Wednesday  Afternoon,  18th.  The 
chief  attraction  was  Miss  Mehlig's  marvellously 
clear,  sure,  firm,  poetic  rendering  of  the  familiar 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  in  G-minor.  Next  to  that  in 
interest  were  the  pieces  from  Beethoven's  Septet 
(Theme  and  variations,  Scherzo  and  Finale),  as 
played  by  all  the  strings,  with  clarinet,  bassoon  and 
horn  parts  doubled  ;  one  of  the  Thomas   specialities 


which  is  always  welcome  and  deserves  to  he.  The 
Overtures  were  Spohr's  to  Jetsonda,  and  Rossini's  to 
Scmiramide,  —  the  latter  particularly  worth  hearing 
from  an  orchestra  so  rich  in  mellow  horn  tones.  A 
newly  arrived  violinist,  Mr.  Charles  Hamm,  young 
and  modest  in  appearance,  proved  himself  an  artist 
by  his  playing  of  the  Scena  <  'antante  of  Spohr.  The 
remarkable  trombonist,  Mr.  F.  Leetsch,  "roared"  a 
Fantasia  (by  Gottermann),  "as  gently  as  any 
nightingale  ;"  and  then  the  pianissimists  hail  their 
delight  in  the  Abendlied  by  Schumann  and  the  Sere- 
nade by  Haydn.  Another  Strauss  Waltz,  another 
brace  of  Strauss  Polkas  (notable  for  their  inventive 
nomenclature,  if  the  endless  family  of  children  do  ail 
look  alike  and  leave  essentially  the  same  impression), 
and  a  "Marche  Indienne"  by  Meyerbeer,  filled  the 
cup  brim  full  for  those  who  had  not  gone  away  al. 
ready  satiated. 

Sixth.  Last  Saturday  Afternoon.  That  model 
Symphony  by  Mozart,  in  G-minor,  in  a  model  ren- 
dering, opened  the  feast  most  satisfactorily.  Miss 
Mehlig's  principal  selection  was  from  the  B-minor 
Concerto  of  Hummel,  op.  89.  First  the  Larrjhelto, 
rather  tamely  florid,  with  thin,  weak  orchestral  intro- 
duction ;  then  the  Rondi  finale,  a  most  protracted, 
monotonously  continuous  stretch  of  flying  passage 
work,  graceful  and  meaningless,  immensely  difficult, 
which  always  sounded  as  if  coming  lo  an  end,  but 
still  kept  on.  Of  course,  Hummel  was  a  master,  and 
his  compositions  all  musician-like;  but  somehow, 
with  a  few  grand  exceptions  like  the  Septet,  the 
quickening  spark  seems  wanting  in  them,  and  they 
have  soon  grown  to  be  respectably  old  fashioned.  It 
was  a  rare  example  of  sustained  and  even  execution 
on  the  part  of  the  pianist.  Later  in  the  Concert  she 
played  a  Nocturne  in  G  by  Chopin,  and  for  a  curio- 
sity, an  Etude :  e  Concert  by  Rubinstein,  with  the 
qualifying  epithet  "infernale,"  to  which  it  did  seem 
well  entitled.  This  is  the  piece  which  was  described 
on  a  recent  programme  of  Miss  Krebs,  in  New 
York,  as  a  study  "on  false  notes,"  puzzling  many  a 
reader.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  break-neck  arpeggios,  which  rushing 
upwards,  strike  with  emphasis  the  semi-tone  below 
or  above  the  tone  proper  to  the  harmony, — a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  apppgniatura  in  fact,  and  nothing 
"false"  about  it  but  the  name.  A  "Cavalry  March" 
by  Schubert  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  exciting 
orchestral  transcription  of  one  of  his  four-hand 
marches  for  piano.  The  "Preciosa"  Overture  by 
Weber,  and  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
Scherzo,  were  delicate,  delicious  pictures.  The 
Waltz  this  time  was  for  our  "Sub-hub"  neighbors, 
who  love  to  come  to  town  for  mntine'es  (judging  by 
its  title  of  " Vorstaedtler")  and  by  Lnnner.  (Is  this 
the  difference  between  him  and  Strauss?)  The 
Polkas,  though,  were  metropolitan,  of  Strauss  ;  and 
one  was  "Ladies'  heart"  and  one  "sent  in," — rare 
ingenuity  of  names !  The  final  crash  came  in  an- 
other Fackeltauz  by  Meyerbeer  (No.  3,  in  C-mtnor). 

Same  Evening.     The  seventh  and  last  concert  had 

for  programme  this  : 

Overture.      Fidelio Beethoven. 

Maurerische  Trailer  Musik.     (Koeehel,  447) Mozart. 

Concerto  for  Piano,  D  minor Mendelssohn 

Mira  Anna  Mehlig  and  Orchestra. 
Scherzo.    Op  10,  [new) Goldmark. 

Overture.     Larline Wallace. 

Traeumerei.     [by  request Schumann. 

"Waltz.     Sphaeien  Klaenge Strauss. 

Ave  Maria,  [for  Orchestra  by  F   Lux] Schubert. 

BiilletMusie.     King  Manfred  [new] Reinecke. 

Polka  Mazurka.     Stadt  und  Land,    ( 

Polka  Schnell.     Eile  mit  Weilt,  I Strauss. 

Marche  Iloogroi-ic.    Rakoczy Berlioz. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  first  of  four  concerts  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  19, 
drew  a  very  choice  and  (for  a  chamber  concert)  a 
arge  audience.  There  were  at  least  three  hundred 
good  listeners,  seated  mostly  in  the  parquette  of  the 
handsome  theatre,  in  comfortable  seats,  with  every- 
thing cozy  and  harmonious  about  them,    and   condu- 
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cive  to  those  "fits  of  easy  transmission"  which  hold 
of  musical  ns  well  as  of  electro  magnetic  spheres, 
A n.l  to  auditors  so  seated,  and  not  under  any  gallery, 
we  think  the  belief  expressed  upon  the  programme, 
that  for  such  a  number  the  Globe  Theatre  would 
"prove  tn  l>"  particularly  good  for  music,"  was  eon- 
firmed.  The  selections  (made  "with  special  consid- 
eration for  the  younger  class  of  concert  goers,"  that 
i<,  with  a  view  to  give  fresh  auditors  a  chance  to  hear 
those  standard,  sterling  works  of  chamber  music, 
which,  from  their  very  familiarity  to  more  experi- 
enced music  lovers,  are  apt  t<>  figure  for  a  while  less 
frequently  in  other  programmes  I  were  as  follow 

Quintet. Op    108 Mozart. 

Trio  in  <J  minor,  Op    I     No   3     Piano,  Violin  and  'Olio 

Beethoven. 

Scherzo  in  D  flat  minor.  Op    3T,  for  Piano Chopin 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Op.    25   ..  .Mendelssohn. 

The  beautiful  Mozart  Quintet, — the  one  in  whirl] 
the  clarionet  plays  a  leading  part  (Mr.  Ri  w,  with 
his  brethren  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club),  »:i- 
artistically  rendered,  the  instruments  being  in  fine 
sympathy  with  one  another,  except  that  tin'  reed 
trues  now  and  then  stood  nut  a  little  inn  boldly  in 
the  front.  The  piece  gave  a  line  healthy  zest  in  the 
beginning.  The  early  Trio  of  Beethoven  was 
fully  and  cleanly  executed  by  .Messrs.  Lang, 
Schui.tze  and  Win  I?  Fries  Mr.  Lang  seized  the 
spirit  of  the  Scherzo  by  Chopin,  and  conveyed  it  to 
his  hearers  so  well  that  one  scarcely  thought  of  the 
masterly  case  of  execution  it  involved.  For  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  he  hnd  but  a  Quintet  accom- 
paniment, Mr.  Edward  Heindi/s  double  bas 
in";  a  background  to  Messrs.  Sclmltzc     Meisel,  Ryan 

an-l  Fries      This,  of rse,  after  the  full   orchestral 

accompaniment  of  the  day   before,   recalled   the   old 
comparison  of  an  engraving  to  a  painting,  but  ii  lent 
a  good  support  and  set  the   solo    in    a    strong   light. 
Mr.  Lang's  was  a  very  fervent,  carefully  studied,  fin- 
ished ami  intelligent  perfoi  manec      '  Kir 
ing  was,  that  there  was  now  and  then   a   little  ovi  i 
refining  ol  expression  m  tie'  tender  passages,  and  al 
most  too  fiercely  passionate   an  accent    in   tie' 
Finale.       Perhaps    the   conscientious  labor   v. 
well  prepared  ;  perhaps  it  was  our  colder  mood.  But 
it  was  a   thoroughly   refined    performance,  and,  like 
the  whole  occasion,  gave  a  line  and    1    i  n   i  njoyment 
tn  all  present.     The  grouping  of  artists  on  the  sta.-e 
wis  picturesque  ami  musical  to  look  upon. 

Mr.  Lang's  programme  for  next  Thursday  ii 

a  string  Q let  by  Beethoven  in    A   major   (one  of 

the  six  in  Op.  is)  :  Beethoven's  first  piano  Concerto 
in  C,  Op,  15;  the  Chopin  Ballade  in  A  tl.it;  ami 
Mendelssohn's  ( '  minor  Trio,  'lie  se  i  oncerts  come 
in  pleasant  alternation  with  the  Harvard  Symphony 
<  loncerts. 

Till     S\MIUMN\    CONI  I  RT  Of    lllis     wee!;    (Inn  late 

for  fuller  notice  now),  offered:  The  introduction  tn 
Wagner's  "Lohengrin;"  the  Aria,  "Erbarme  d 
from  Bach's  Passion  Music,  sang  by  Mrs.  Barry  1 
the  G-ininor  Concerto  of  Moschei.es,  played  (for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  in  honor  of  the  master's 
memory,  who  died  last  March)  In-  Mr  Park] 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony  by  Mendelssohn;  songs 
new  tn  our  Concert  rooms,  ("Rose,  Meer  and 
Sonne,"  Schumann;  "Verdi  prati,"  Handel;  "\\\ 
the  spring,"  Franz);  and  Overture  to  "Tell,"  /,'<<s- 
sini. 

The  programme  for  the  Seventh  Concert  (Thurs- 
day, Feb.  'J),  is  ;is  follows  : — 

Part  T.  Third  Symphony  i  "<  lologne,")  in  E-flat, 
Schumann.  Part  11  Fantasie  Overture  to  Moore's 
"Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  Bennett,  ( lii -t  time  in  this 
country);  Piano  Concerto,  in  F  minor,  Chopin, 
(Hugo  Leonhard) ;  Overture  tn  "Genoveva," 
Schumann. 

There  has  l n  a  fortnight   of  (It  rman  Opera  at 

the  Boston  Theatre,  closing  tn  night.  The  com:  inj 
i-  large,  ami  the  |  erform  inces    have  been  marked  by 


many  excellencies  and  many  faults.  But  tie-  enter- 
prise has  merited  better  patronage  thin  it  has  had 
(with  tie-  exception  of  two  or  three  nights),  if  only 
he  offering  so  rich  a  repertoire  ;  for  it  is  something 
rare  indeed  t"  have  aii  opportunil  v  of  hearing  in  one 
fortnight  Fidelio,  I >,,,,  .l>i>i,,,  Dit  Zauberjlole,  Figaro's 
Hochzeit,  /'it  Fret/sclriitz,  the  Huguenots,  Halevy's 
"Jewess,"  Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
(with  Carl  Formes  for  Falstaff;)  Flotow's  "Ales- 
sanilin  Stradella,"  Gounod's  "Faust,"  "Martha," 
ami  for  the  great  gratification  of  the  curious,  Wag- 
ner's   Tannhat  es, ,-_ 


Pit  m.i  i: — tin  the  occasion  of  the  Beethoven  Cen- 
tenary, the  Emperor  of  Austria  bestowed  thi  Cross 
of  tlti-  Franz-Joseph  Order  upon  Dr.  A.  W  An.- 
bros,  in  recognition  of  that  gentleman's  excrtio  n 
the  field  of  musically  historical  investigation 
rehearsals  of  Hcrr    II     Wagner's    V  have 

begun,  bul    there   is    not    much  probability  I 
weak  will  be  produced  before  the  first  of  Febru  i 
tli"  earliest. 

S  \  i  /e.i'ie; . — '['he      1  ruhilec     wag    duly 

ei  I'll. it,  ,]    here       ( In     the     I'll  ,vas  an  extra 

■  rogramme  in- 
cluded I  B  ethoven  ;  the  chorus  of 
Prisoners  (sung  by  the  members  of  the  Liedcrtafel) 
from  Fidi  'io  ;  ami  <  loethe's  /  it  se  with 
Beethoven's  music.  On  the  ISth,  the  members  of 
tin'  Liedcrtafel  an  IS  tnbined  -eve  a 
pet  formnnce  of  the  .1/                          D 

Gratz  —The  Beethoven  t 
in   a   vet  v      ■  ; 

cr  el    the    l  )       itre,  gave   a 

performance  on  the  10 lit  I  le  eml  ei  of  J 

being  devoted  to  the  Musician  '  Pet 
The  hou      vas  e 
the  follow  ne'  i\n\ .  tie-  1  7th,  ". 

with    Beethoven's  music      A  ' 
tival  Concert  got    up    by  Prol  August       P  •■■ 

likewise   nil   the    ITtll,  WaS  1 

Hamburgh     -1  C  if    Beet- 

's birth,  none  - 

weir  played  al  tin'  third  Phil!.  ,  i 

16th  December.      I  / 

/  it  Overture  vi   ri   ex      tted  in  a  spii , 

ban  '       Mile    Clara  S  :hum  mn    played    the   I! 
fiat  < Jonecrto  en  I  the  grand  V 
Mlh'     Mai  i.inn.i   Bl 

Berlin,  sang  the  seen  "Ah,   pet 

■ 
e,  impanimen!      T!i  -   ■  ninq  lady,  who  is   a    pu| 
Mmc.    Viardot-I  lai  Fid 

Both  in  tie-  n    the   stage   she  was 

much  applau  le  I 

Munich.  —  The  Theatre  Ro\  il  levoti  1  thr< 
tn  the  ! '  ii  Ci  On  Friday,   ihe   lGth 

1  lecember,  tli  ire  n  ■    n  n  o  lei  pet  forn   u  co  i  : 
ln.'i'  mn  sic  in  the  XI  -   I  iter  ;  on  Saturday,  there 

was  a  Symphony  supplei     ntcd  by  n   Mn 

Sund   ■•    '  .  i  loethe's  !'         '.-•<.  ith  Bci  th 

music. — The  Centenary  was   commemorat  ■!    at   the 
Volksthcater  by  the  performs  ■■■  e  entitled 

/;    ■  and    written    by    Hcrr   S  'heel"       I  I; 

way,  his  Majesty  the  King  if  Bavaria  has  fori 
any  of  Offenbach's  operas  being  [for  tie  futut 
formed  at  tin-  tin  atre. 


"  Tannhaeuser  "  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 

[From  the  Dai  I }  \dveriiser.  Jan.  'Jl  ] 
The  "Tannhaeuser"  "f  Richard  Wagner  was  given 
entire  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last  evening.  'Ihe 
audience  was  immense,  occupying  every  sent  ami 
much  of  the  standing  room  below  the  amphitheatre, 
and  it  was  so  earnest!)  bent  upon  being  enthusiastic 
that  it  took  all  suitable   ami   many  ■    occa- 

sions to  burst  into  rapturous  applause.     We  do    not 


propose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  analysis  or  criti- 
cism of  "Tannhaeuser"  at  this  lime.  Our  ii-  lers 
have  Inn!  fur  some  time  a  correct  general  idea  of 
Wagner's  mode  ol  expressing  his  thoughts  in  music  I 
ami  many  of  them  have  doubtless  long  desired  to  im- 
prove an  opportunity  for  better  acquaintance  like  that 
ol  last  evening  And  without  admitting  a  tithe  of 
what  the  admirers  ol  Wagner  claim  lor  Tannhuuser, 
we  must  express  our  sense  of  obligation  In  tie.'  com- 
pany who  have  set  the  work  before  us  in  so  accepta- 
ble a  shape.     It  is  so thing  to  gratify  lie-  curiosity, 

even  if  the  ear  be  tortured  ami  the  mind  wearied  in 
■h''  ;  in- -ess ;  un,|  ,!,,.  ,,,,.  ,  bigoted  "classicist"  in  mu 

sic  could  not    listen   to   a   complete   pcrformi e  of 

"  rannhiiusei  "  without  _-ainitiLr  much  kuowledge  ami 
experiencing  some  upliftings  of  the  soul.  The  in 
strumentation,  as  ell  students  ol  music  know,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  marvellou  .  [n  ihe  midst  cl  re  dtatives 
omposition,  one  can  al- 
ways turn  to  i! rchestra   eml    become   thor 

interested,  if  he  be  not  absolutely  pleased.     In    very 

many  passages,  ami  ind I  in  some  whole   scenes,  it 

is  impossible  nol  I  ed  with    the   idi 

Wagner  has  deliberately  subordinated   ihe   voices  to 
mctimes    le'    -  i  ms    to    bai  c 
■  ■  ■;  his   sing  rs    altogether,    so    i  n  :ly   are 

wed  up  by  the  volume  of  orchestral  sound. 
How  uncouth  and  barbaric  some  of  his  instrumental 
.:  need   to   be    told  ;  It' 

Richard  Wagner  were  deprived  of  the   cyml 
drums  and  tl  he  would  he  helpless  en 

mains  of  1 

ti v   in  '  labi  . 

is  through  t  '    ■  tra,  at,  1 

in  his  most  inspire  1  moments  he  attains  tn   a   subtle 

;ind  to  which   no  [?]  op  iratic 

excepted—  he.    ever 

anil  de- 
il      :  '  are  on  the  -a:  ace.   Wi  g- 
I  melodic  gi  nins  to  begin 
not  a 

/ 

/  ,  "  i'f    the     li' 

man  h  the  fourth  seen"  in    the    ..  c 

on.l    in'',    en  1     Wolf,  'I'.','.    '  1  [ymn    to    th      1 

st. ii ."  are  worthy  .     '  and,  the  igli  not 

ii   noblet  i  -■ 1   e]r- 

tality  winch  are  i  I  he  mel- 

'■'!'.■     ns'  Chorn 

thy   of  th"   i  olation   of  ram  i 
ng    ihe    numbers    of  the 
I  the  woi  k    i-    gn  en    u\,    in 

live,  through 

onstantly  compelled  in  -a..  le      [n    many 
ic  treatment,        ■■ 
I  wit!      '  a  rounded 

in  I,  in  not  a  few  instances,  astonishing  at 

ci    are    r>^i<  hi  d    by  this 

CJ    implc   Of  11  hie'l    i,     ..        nl 

,  1   by   /■(,,',■'-  description  of  his  intervii 
:!,  ■     II     .     Fathet    in    Rome,    "ilin   durch   sich    (Jolt 
..:  :  the  a;  ony  and  desj  air  of  his  rcji  cli  '1 
and  a  very  beautiful    illustration    ol  i  '.,■ 
'i:i  of  com]   ' 
if  pure  i  11'    .- 

ram's    song  at    the    /  ■  ' 

A  1'  _'  :     ,    ' 

■    1.   and    by    ho'  t 
points  of  this  0]  n  in    t  cerled 

wine!]  com  i  iiiclu  of 

Kiel  ol  the  ie,  a  scptel        I        n  its 
1  an  octet  ai  are   mira- 

cles   !]  of  musical  com] 

of  melody  being  taken  an  i  ovei     his    e  • .,  '  :  ihi  ic  of 
io  lie  combination  being  raised,     Tl  e  i  ffect  pro- 
duced by  these  numbei   ,  "-  one  by  me-  tic    ,         , 

-hi  into  the  fain  ic  ol  th''  piei  e,  e  u  h 
iis  form  enl  rh. en  ti  i .  yet  ell  uniting  in   a  sinf 
spiring  pur]  -        as  i  nil    insti  uments    ini   nsify 

and  increase  in  voiu 

u    th    :. '"     .1         '  lax    of 

sound,  is  in  '■-'  how- 
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ever,  too  long  upon    the   excellencies  of  the  work, 

great  as  these  are  ;  its  defects,  in  addition  to  those 
already  suggested,  are  legion,  if  "Tannhaeuser"  be 
taken  us  mi  exemplar,  Wagner's  capacity  for  ihc  ex- 
pression of  feeling  in  music  is  narrow  enough.  Three 
kinds  of  emotions  he  seems  to  bo  able  to  give  utter- 
ance to,  namely  ;  rage,  despair  find  spiritual  aspira- 
tion. If  he  can  do  anything  else  this  opera  gives 
very  little  indication  of  it.  The  music  assigned  to 
the  part  of  Venus,  which  should  embody  the  passion, 
fervor,  and  fascination  of  sensual  love,  i-;  worse  than 
Lame;  ii  is  contradictory  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
character  and  the  scene;  and  throughout  the  work 
there  arc  abundant  examples  of  a  similar  incapacity 
in  other  directions.  If  Wagner's  genius  can  ho 
proved  to  be  lofty,  it:  must  also  be  admitted  to  he 
painfully  cramped  and  narrowly  circumscribed. 

Consideri  ig  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  work, 
it  ffiK  very  well  presented  last  evening.  There  were, 
of  course,  many  short  comings  and  there  vva  ■  nut.  a 
little  singing  our.  of  tune,  in  which  Franosch,  the 
Landgrave  of  the  opera,  was  painfully  conspicuous. 
vlme  Lich  tin  ay's  Elizabeth  was  noble  in  conception 
and  performance.  Carl  Bernard  as  Ihnnhuttser 
though  again  vocally  inadequate  to  his  part,  acted 
with  great  fervor,  and  in  Ins  great  declamation  of  the 
third  act,  of  which  we.  have  already  spoken,  reached 
a  pitch  of  tremendous  power  and  intensity.  Vieriintj 
us  \Voffrctm,  appeared  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
at  any  previous  performance,  and  gave  an  im person 
ation  to  both  the  acting  and  sinjrins  to  which  ir  was 
impossible  to  take  exception  Nearly  all  the  other-; 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit.  The  Venus  of 
M  le.  Uoemer  was  not  absolutely  had,  but  probably 
no  one  was  disturbed  at  the  loss  of  her  scene  in  the 
last  part,  although  the  dramatic  continuity  of  the  act 
was  completely  ruined  by  the  omission.  The  or- 
chestra did  finely  with  their  very  difficult  music  ;  and 
the  choruses  and  concerted  pieces  were  generally  ren- 
dered with  the  greatest  fire  and  with  respectable  pre- 
cision. 

From  the  Transcript : 

"Tannhiiuser"  is  certainly  a  good  specimen  of  romanticism 
in  music,  but  if.  does  not  signalize  an  operatic  independence 
find  reform,  as  many  had  been  led  to  expect  ;  nor  dots  it  es- 
tablish its  composer  as  a  chief  of  a  lyrical  school. 

The  intellectual  nature  of  the  composer'.-'  ideas  and  designs 
and  the  lyrical  quality  of  his  product  in  this  op*™  can  scarce- 
ly be  questioned.  It  is  all  very  rich  and  splendid  composi- 
tion, and  with  its  breadth  and  strength  and  its  ingenious  pre- 
sentation of  scene  and  drama,  is  a  piece  of  musical  painting 
that  appeals  very  strongly  to  the  imagination,  and  is  full  of 
dramatic  expression.  The  forms,  however,are  every  way  con- 
ventional, and  the  really  strong  points  of  the  opera  bear  the 
pronounced  style  of  the  modern  school,  and  all  the  combina- 
tion music  of  the  work  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  Meyerbeer 
and  kindred  composers. 

Vocally  the  work  is  rather  weak— that  is,  there  is  no  melo- 
dv  of  distinct  beauty  and  saliency,  showing  a  creative  faculty 
in  that  direction,  and  all  the  solo  numbers  of  the  opera  seemei 
to  strive  against  a  dull  vein  of  musical  thought,  and  seamed 
to  be  handled  with  un  interior  intelligence  or  happy  intention. 
In  his  concerted  music  in  this  opera  Wagner  is  far  more  ablj 
and  strong.  This  is  judicious  and  effective,  smack  as  it  may 
of  imitation  and  cooven  ioaalism  ,  as  witness  the  finale  of  the 
First  Act  and  the  contest  of  the  bards  in  the  Second  Act.  In 
all  these  situations  he  writes  with  a  rhapsody  that  disarms  all 
criticism,  and  a  force  of  thought  leading  to  supreme  climaxes 
that  are  marvellous  in  their  sway   upon  the  hearer. 

But  after  ;ill  Wagner's  true  field  is  the  orchestra  ;  his  nature 
is  instrumental  and  not  vocal  ;  and  in  this  province  he  is  all 
alive,  all  various',  individual  and  creative.  Whatever  failure 
there  may  be  to  gire  the  dominant  sentiment  and  passion  of 
the  drama  through  the  language  of  the  voice,  the  passage  of 
the  piece  is  beautifully  and  wondrously  accompanied,  colored 
and  indicated  through  the  orchestral  medium.  This  is  dra- 
matic music  in  the  best  sense  ;  and  one  can  well  withdraw 
from  viewing  the  scene  upon  the  stage  to  take  in  the  wealth 
and  harmony  of  instruments  as  they  are  wrought  to  lyric 
uses  betraying  at  every  step  an  uncontrollable  liberty  if  not 
mi  outright  ins  piration. 

From  the  Evening  Gazette  : 

The  work,  in  any  event,  is-  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer. 
In  spite  of  all  its  distortions  of  harmony,  its  evtr-recurring 
dissonances,  and  its  perpetual  strivings  for  effect",  there  is 
much  thiit  i-  itnprussive,  and  some  of  the  best  effects  are 
reached  by  legitimate  and  simple  means.  The  choral  which 
calls  Tannh  Luser  back  to  his  duty  is  of  celestial  beauty.  The 
son"  in  praise  of  Venus  could  not  be  more  appropriate^  c<  a- 
ceived.  And  the  instrumentation,  with  nil  its  crashes  and 
shrieks,  is  never  thoughtl  ■  ly  scored.  The  march,  which  be- 
gins the  second  act.  is,  next  to  the  ehoral,  the  simplest  com- 
position in  the  work  It  is  very  likely  that,  when  Ilerr  Wag- 
ner i>  in  Ms  dullest,  he  thinks  himself  in  his  most  inter.'-  ig. 
moods.  The  songs  by  the  competing  minstrels  in  the  Wart- 
burg  hall  are|modelsof  dulluess,  [?]  being  neither  chant,  recita- 
tive nor'meloJy,  judged  by  an  eximple  of  preceding  writers 


But  Wagner  claims  that  he  i  to  be  bound  by  no  example, 
and  that  be  is  preaching  a  new  musical  religion.  Still,  one  is 
hardly  able  to  hold  n  clear  judgment  after  a  single  hearing, 
and  so  we  hope  thai  the  opera  will  won  be  repeated.  rJ  he  01 
ohestra  did  far  better  than  we  had  been  led,  by  its  previous 
efforts,  to  expect  Mi  r  Bernard  as  the  vacillating  hero,  did 
better  than  on  his  tlrsi  appearance,  but  his  voice  is  hard  and 
dry.  Mine,  Liclitmay  made  a  noble  Elizabeth.  Mile,  iloemer, 
as  Venus,  was  by  no  mi  ms  equ  il  i"  Hi'1  requirements  of  the 
rule.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  ns  follows  :— Hermann,  Ilerr 
Franosch  ;  Wolfram,  Ilerr  Vierling  ;  Walter,  Ilerr  Uabel- 
ni  < ii  .  Biterolf,  Wilhelm  Formes  ,  and  the  Shepherd,  Mile. 
Maffner.  Each  one  seemed  inspired  by  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  give  a  conscientious  rendering  ol  the  seore,  which  is  so 
strongly  charged  with  inharmonious  sequences  as  to  lead 
many  to  think  that  there  was  :i  constant  false  intonation  by 
all  of  the  singers.  It.  would  have  been  matter  for  little  won- 
der, indeed,  had  they  \>i<-n  all  astray  from  the  pitch,  the  re- 
jection of  the  idea  of  tonality  being  one  of  the  composer's  oc- 
casional  idiosyncrasie ! 

From  the  Sunday  Times: 
If  a  first-rate  elocutionist  were  to  read  Browning's  "Ringand 

the  Book"  before  such  an  audience  as  assembled  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Friday  evening,  there  would,  no  donbt,  be  a  -'mall 
portion  of  the  auditors  that  would  sufficiently  comprehend 
the  author's  purpose  to  be  impressed  with  its  breadth  of 
thought  and  dramatic  power  ,  but  how  differently  would  the 
sume  audience  receive  '  Hamlet.1'  So  with  Wagner's  "Tano- 
hUuser  "  A  great  portion  of  the  very  large  audience  that  lis- 
tened to  its  performance  on  Friday  evening  were,  no  doubt, 
deeplj  impressed  with  the  earnest  purpose,  the  genius  and 
skill  displayed  throughout  the  work  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that 
they  were  convinced  that  its  distance  from  the  range  of  human 
sympathies,  its  continual  abstractions,  its  heaviness,  its  lack 
of  vitality,  would  always  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
even  a  moderate  popularity. 

And  yet  it  is  a  woik  of  preat  pow-r  and  beauty,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  of  genius,  of  thought,  of  a  very  high  and  earnest 
purpose,  and  of  a  most,  thorough  musician,  and  should  not  be 
judged  lightly  after  the  too  slight  acquaintance  «.f  a  single 
hearing.  We  feel  confident,  however,  that,  interesting  as  the 
work  is  t.o  all  thoughtful  minds,  the  same  lack  of  vitalizing 
elements  that  '  ave  stood  in  the  way  of  its  general  acceptance 
everywhere  hut  iu  Berlin  will  also  render  its  performance  in- 
appreciative  and  critical  Bo-ton  a  notable  rarity.  Wagner's 
genius  is  not  lyrical,  and  he  very  seldom  indulges  in  melodic 
writing.  The  opera  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  long  recita- 
tives, cast  in  a  very  dramatic  form,  very  often  of  a  noble 
Strength  and  beauty,  and  very  often  long,  uninteresting,  and 
consequently  tedious  The  story  is  told  by  a  series  of  solos; 
the  picture  is  painted  in  deep,  broad  masses,  and  iu  a  very 
serious  and  sombre  key,  into  which  but  seldom  flashes  a  ray 
of  high  light.  In  the  voluptuous  scenes  the  music  is  coldly 
philosophical  and  full  of  abstractions,  as  in  the  very  first 
scene,  where  the  hottest  blooded  of  mortals  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  resisting  the  songs  of  both  Venus  and  the 
Sirens. 

The  strength  of  the  work  undoubtedly  lies  in  its  choruses, 
which  are  largely  conceived  and  broadly  and  effectively  built 
up,  and  its  marvellous  wealth  of  instrumentation.  The  fa- 
miliar "'Chorus  of  Pilgrim?,*'  the  finale  to  the  first  act,  and 
the  opening  chorus  of  the  fourth  scene  in  the  second  act, 
where  tke  theme  of  the  march  is  \t_-ry  skilfully  worked  up,  are 
all  noble  examples  of  chorus  writing,  anil  are  managed  with,  a 
ti  ne  inusieianly  skill.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  very  effectively 
conceived  and  arranged,  showing  that  Wagner,  who  writes  his 
own  librettos,  is  an  artist  in  a  very  high  sense,  who  knows  the 
value  of  contrasts  and  subtle  combinations. 

We  can  fully  appreci  lie  the  energ)  and  hard,  conscientious 
labor  that  must  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  production 
of  such  a  work,  and  the  German  company  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  for  its  enterprise  m  briuging  this  opera  to  the 
notice  of  the  musical  public.  When  the  ungracious  task  of 
learning  and  singing  such  an  immense  amount  of  music  that 
will  nowhere  sing  itself  is  considered,  the  performance  must 
be  considered  as  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one.  The 
whole  work,  complicated  and  devoid  of  movement  as  it  is, 
went  off  with  astonishing  smoothness,  leaving  but  little  to  be 
desired  save  in  the  orchestral  parts,  which  sometimes  lacked 
smoothnessand  completeness.  Mme.  Liehtmay's  Elizabeth  was 
a  very  noble  performance,  ahonnding  iu  strong  points,  and 
marked  with  a  very  high  conception  and  artistic  execution. 
She  delivered  her  recitatives  with  great  energy  and  power. 
Especially  in  the  intercession  for  Tannhauser  and  in  the 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  she  sang  with  'great  purity,  tenderness 
au  1  emotion. 

Ilerr  Bernard  dissipated  all  doubts  as  to  his  vocal  capabili- 
ties that  may  h  ive  been  felt  on  his  first  appearance,  and  gave 
the  trying  and  oftentimes  unsingable  music  of  Tannhauser  in 
a  very  intelligent  manner  T;i- audience  were  too  well  nigh 
exhausted  to  fully  appreciate  the  height  of  intense  and  pas- 
sionate utteraui  e  to  which  ho  rose  in  his  last  long  recitative. 
We  have  seldom  heard  anything  sofine[?]on  the  operatic  stage. 
The  other  solo  parts  were  very  acceptably  rendered,  and  the 
choru  es  were  all  grandly  and  effectively  given. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    LI8T   OF   THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 
PisbEswEEaMl   by  Olavea*  DsImoii  Sl  Co. 


Voeal  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Only  for  One.     4.     F  to  a  Randegger.  50 

A  ii  elaborate  song,  full  of  expression,  with  music 
In  s\  inpathy  with  the  words  throughout.  A  piece  of 
greal  variety. 

Why  should  you  sigh  ?     Song  fur  Contralto.     4. 
F  to  e.  Smith.  35 

"Why  should  you  sigh  thatsnmmer  is  ended, 

Why  yield  to  giief  that  is  gone, 
Why  need  you  dread  of  the  Autumn's  returning, 
Or  the  cold  blast  from  the  wild  winter's  storm  ?" 
When  Evening  Twilight.     3.     Ah  to  f.     Kinsley,  30 
A  quiet  song,    with    a   smooth    accompaniment   for 
the  piano. 

Wind  of  the  Western  Sea.     4.  B6  to  f.     Kinsley.  30 

Composed  to  the  words  of  Tennyson's  ''Sweet  and 
Low,"  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Clara  L.  Kellogg. 

Half-Mast  High  !     3.     E6  to  g.  Claribel.  30 

"With  silver  gleam  the  moon's  pale  beam, 

Fell  on  the  sleeping  wave, 
Yet  o'er  the  main  there  seemed  to  reign, 

The  stillness  of  the  grave.1' 

Good  Evening.     Humorous  Song.     2.     C  to  e. 

Vivian.  30 

"I  had  been  dining  rather  late, 
That  fact  I  think  it  best  to  state, 
When  I  strolled  out  without  a  mate, 
One  very  pleasant  evening." 

Happy  Jerry.     Humorous  Song.     2.     B6  to  d. 

Vivian.  30 
''People  call  me  Happy  Jerry, 
For  I'm  always  blythe  and  merry, 
I'm  ripe  as  yet  a  berry, 
And  deny  it  who  can.1' 

Tantum  Ergo  for  Two  Tenors  and  Bass.     With 
Latin  and  English  Words.  6.   G  to  a. Rossini.   1. 00 
A  fine  classical  piece  where  the  voices  are  of  a  high 
order  of  cultivation. 

Oh  !  Padre.     (My  Father).  Trio  for  male  voices 
from  Wm.  Tell.     5.  E  to  g  sharp.         Rossini.  40 

Instrumental. 

Tendresse.     5.     F.     Op.  53.  PacJier.  40 

An  Andante  in  3-S  time.  requiring  a  Cantabile 
touch  to  bring  out  the  desired  expression. 

Sans  Souci.     Galop  di  Bravura.  6.    l)I>.     Wehli.  75 
In  the  pianist's  usual  dashing  style. 

Sonata,  No.  3.     G.     C  minor.  Martini.  1.00 

Belonging  to  the  suite   of  Four  Sonatas  adopted  by 
the  Conservatories  of  Music  in  Leipzig, Dresden,  Berlin 
and  Prague.     This  edition   is   very  neatly   engraved,     • 
and  is  a  fiue  specimen  of  plate  music  engraving. 

Entr'Aete    in  "Manfred."     4.  F.     R.  Schumann.  35 

Favorite  Polka.     4.     Eb.  llirault.  40 

A  brilliant  piece  of  greater  difficulty  than  ordinary 
polkas. 

Arctic  Rays.     Galop.     3.     F.  Fernald.  35 

The  writer  is  quite  prolific  and  pleasing  in  his 
dance  music,  particularly  in  this  piece. 

Thoughts  of  Home.  4.  F.  Op.  SS.  •       Wels.  50 

A  delicate  andante  grazioso  th^me  illustrative  of  a 
well  chosen  title. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  Hat.  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  foar  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinvy  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a  dis- 
tance w  11  find  the  conveyance  a  ravine  of  time  and  expense 
in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  b^  sent  at  double  the?e 
rates. 


Something  about  Beethoven's  Last  Days. 

I;V    DR.    FERDINAND    HILL!   [i 

Though  I  am  no  Nestor,  yet  there  are  proba- 
bly few  persons  living  who  liave  had,  as  I  have, 
the  happiness  of  seeing  and  speaking  to  the 
greates!  artist  of  the  present  century.  "  When  1 
was  a  somewhat  precocious  youth,  like  most  mu- 
sicians, I  was  fortunate  enough,  durina  the  years 
1825-27,  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  thai  ex- 
cellent man,  Hummel,  at  Weimar,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  him  on  a  professional 
trip,  which  ho  made,  in  the  year  1827.  by  way  of 
Leipsic and  Dresden,  to  Vienna.  Ii  was  a  cold 
winter,  with  heavy  fills  of  snow,  and  we  had  t.. 
suffer  much  discomfort  upon  the  road;  lint  I 
still  remember  with  delight  our  Journey  from 
Dresden  to  Prague.  We  travelled'™  broad  d  iy  - 
light  by  sledge,  and  a  pleasing  feeling  of  youth- 
ful joyousness  comes  over  me,  when  I  recall  to 
mind  how,  In-  il„.  side  of  my  beloved  master,  I 
drove  through  the  white  mountains  of  Bohemia, 
as  they  gleamed  in  the  fays  of  the  cold  sun.  ( )n 
Tuesday,  the  Gth  March,  1827,  we  arrived,  fa- 
tigued and  jolted  to  hit-,  in  the  Imperial  city.  No 
later  than  the  8th,  we  paid  Beethoven  a  i 

Though,  at  that  period,  people  heard  altogeth- 
er less  of  the  greatest  men  than  they  now  iieai 
every  week  of  the  smallest,  intelligence  of  Beet- 
hoven's illness  had  reached  as  at  Weimar.  II,. 
was  suffering  from  dropsy.  We  heard  from  the 
artists  whom  Hummel  '  visited  in  Vienna  the 
worst  accounts  of  him.      His  condition,  according 

to  some,  was  hopeless ;  r rding  to  others,  \nc\- 

pressibly  sad.     We  wen-  told  of  total  inability  to 

hear;  and  of < tinually  increasing   suspicion  of 

everybody;  to  which  were  now  a, hie, I  bodil 
fering — unsuccessful  operations  dejection  an  1 
solitude;  nay,  more,  an  exterior  that  almost  in- 
spired terror.  With  this  preparation,  we  drove 
out  to  the_ suburb.  Traversing  a  spacious  anti- 
chamber,  in  which  high  presses  sustained  thick 
heaps  of  music  lied  np  together,  we  reached  (how 
my  heart  beat  !J  Beethoven's  sitting-room,  .oil 
were  not  slightly  astonished  to  find  'the  master, 
to  ;|ll  appearance,  quite  comfortable,  seated  at  the 
window.  He  won-  a  lone  grey  dressina  sown,  at 
that  moment  completely  open,  and  heh  1,,,,,!. 
reaching  to  the  knees.  '  Reduced  by  his  sail  ill- 
ness, he  seemed  to  m,.,  as  he  stood  up.  0I  I  ill 
stature  ;  he  was  n,,t  shaved,  and  his  thick,  hall' 
grey  hair  tell  in  disorder  about  his  temples.  His 
features  assumed  a  most  friendly  and  bright  ex- 
pression, when  he  perceived  Hummel,  and  he 
appeared  extremely  delighted.  The  two  em- 
braced each  other  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
Hummel  introduced  me.  Beetlloven  was  thor- 
oughly kind,  and  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seat- 
ing myself  opposite  him  at  the  window! 

We  all  know  that  conversation  was  maintained 
with  Beethoven  partly  in  writing;  ke  spoke,  but 
those  to  whom  he  spoke  had  to  wiite  down  their 
questions  and  answers.  For  this  purpose,  thick 
packets  of  ordinary  quarto-sized  writin»  paper, 
with  a  lead  pencil,  were  always  lyin"  close  to 
him.  How  painful  it.  must  have  been  for  a  viva- 
cious and  even  rather  impatient  man,  like  him, 
to  be  obliged  to  wail  lor  every  answer,  and  en- 
dure at,  every  instant  of  the  conversation  a  pause. 
during  which  his  thinking  powers,  also.  were,  so 
to  -peak,  condemned  to  inactivity  '  He  followed 
with  an  eager  eye  the  hand  of  the  writer,  and 
seized  at  a  jlanee,  rather  than  read,  what  was 
written.  The  conversation  suffered,  of  course, 
very  materially,  in  animation,  from  the  necessity 
there  was  for  visitors  to  write  everything  down. 

I  can  scarcely  1,1am, •  myself,  however  much  I 
may  regret  the  fact,  for  not  having  at  the  time 
written  out  more  at   length   than  I    did    all  that 

'  From  tii,..  [Cblnische  Zcitung 


Beethoven  said  ;  nay,  fought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  feel  delighted  that,  though  only  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
and  in  a  large  city  for  the  first  linn-  in  tin    lit'-',    I 

ret   line:!    slllll,   icllt    Ipo-'lle    t,i    in, to     down       on 

thing  at  all.  For  the  most  complete  exactitude 
of  everything  I  am  in  a  position  to  narrate.  I  e.,n 
conscientiously  answer. 

I  Ic  conversation  turned,  at  first,  as  usual,  on 
thiiies  at  home;  on  our  journey  andstay;  on  my 
position  towards  Hummel,  and  so  on.  Beetho- 
ven inquired  with  extraordinary  interest  after 
the  state  of  Goethe's  health,  of  which  we  were 
able  to  give  him  the  very  best  account.  A  few 
da)  previously  the  great  poet  had  wri  I  n  ime 
friendly  verses,  referring  to  our  journey,  in  my 
allium.  Poor  Beethoven  complained  very  much 
of  hi- health.  "I  have  been  laid  up  now  these 
lour  months,"  he  exclaimed.  "( Ine's  pad'  tee  i- 
at  last  exhausted."  A  zreal  deal  in  Vienna  did 
not  seen  to  agree  with  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
he  spoke  in  an  exceedingly  shai  p  mam 
present  ta-te  In  art."  and  on  ''the  dilettante 
here  which  spoils  everything."  Nor  was  the 
go\  ei  nment,  e\  en  in  il  vei  -.  highest  bran 
-pare,  I.  "Write  a  bo  ,kful  of  penitential  hymns, 
.and  dedicate  them  to  the  Empress,"  Ic  sai  I. 
laughinjj  discontentedly,  to  Hummel,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  advantage  of  the  well-meant 
.advice. 

I  liininicl,  who  was  a  pr  ictic.il  man.  profited  by 
Beethoven's  momentary  favorable  state    to  make 

■'i  c nunication  requiring  some  lime.     Literary 

piracy  then  flourished  luxuriantly    in    Germany. 

In  tl se  of  "tie  ,,t    my   master's    <  loncei  tos  (I 

think  it  w,i  •  i  it (niii,,!).!'  came  to 

pass  thai  the  piece,  ol  which  a  c ipy  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  from    the    printing-offl  e 

"t  the  legitimate  publisher,    hid    I n   engraved 

not  simply  after  but  before*1  the  lejal  copies  in 
a  word,  they  published  it  SO  mcr  than  it-  owner 
had  been  in  a  position  to  do.  Hummel  wanted 
to  pet  ii  ion   t  ic  high    B  a      so   that    a    -tup 

might  be  put  to  these  disgraceful  proceedings, 
and  Beethoven's  sign  iturc  .-trick  him  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  II  it  down  to  explain  the 
matter  in  writing,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  bad 
the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  continue  the  con 
versation  with  Beethoven.  I  'lid  my  best,  and 
the  master  gave  further  utterance,  in  tic  most 
confidential  manner,  to  Ins  sadlj  passionate  feel- 
ings. His  observations  referred  mostly  to  his 
nephew,  of  whom  Ic  was  very  fond,  who  had 
caused  him  ereat  anxiety,  and,  .at  that  time,  had 
pot  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  authorities 
about  some  trumpery  matters — for  so.  at  least. 
Beethoven,  appeared  to  regard  them.  "Sin  ill 
thieves  arc  hanged,  but  tic  big  ones  are  allowed 
1  ■  exclaimed  pettish!}'.  Enquiring 
about  my  studies,  he  said,  to  encourage  me  :  "We 
must  always  propagate"  (fortplanzen)  "art,"  and, 
on  my  speaking  of  the  exi  lusive  interest  then  ex- 
cited in  Vienna  by  Italian  opera,  he  burst  oat 
with  tic  remarkable  wools:  "They  say:  vox 
l>i>l>itli  i ,,  >-  /'- ,     I  never  thought  so." 

On  the  i  .'tth  nt'  March.  Hummel  took  me  for 
tic  second  time  with  him  to  see  Beethoven.  Tic 
master  was  in  lied,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and 
sometimes  groaning  deeply  ;  despite  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  talked  a  rjreat  deal,  ami    in    a  very  ani-  j 

mated  manner.     If med  to    take  very  much 

t,,  heart  tic  fact  of  his  not  being  married.  On 
our  first  visit,  he  had  joked  on  the  subject  with 
Hummel,  whose  wife  he  had  known  as  a  young 
and  handsome  girl.  '•You,"  he  said  laughingly 
on  this  occasion  to  lluuiucl,  '-you  are  lucky; 
you  have  a  wife  who  takes  care  of  you.  and  who 

*  TIit,'  i-  n  pan  in  fli**  original,  but  it  cannot  be  ren  te  - 
ed  in  English.  Le  voici,  ce  calembour,  pourceux  ,te  nos  lec- 
teurs  qnt    no   comprennent   pus   1  idiom?  de   Wagner— non  ' 

L* Alternant] [Ui  est  toul  autre  choae       hi.  nil,  in  u  :i  <■  r, , 

Mm, 1, tii  v  o  r-gestochen  wurde  '  "—  Trail  slatoi 


is  in  Ime  with  yon — but  I.  poor  wretch  !" — he 
added,  sighina  deeply.  He  liege,.,!  lluuiinel, 
moreover,  to  brine  his  wife,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  make  np  her  mind  to  cone  ami  -ce  the 
man  whom  she  had  known  in  all  In-  vigor,  now 
thai  Ic  was  in  such  a  state.  Sine  one  had 
shown  him.  a -hoit  tine  previously,  a  picture  of 
the  house  where  Haydn  was  born— he  had  it 
near  his  lid  ami  showed  it  to  us.  '-It  caused  me 
a  childish  delight."  Ic  said  "this  cradle  of  so 
great  a  mini"  lie  afterwards  made  a  request 
to  Hummel,  regarding  Schindler,  subsequently 
-o  frequent!}  mentioned.  "II,-  ,-  a  !joo  I  fellow," 
Ic  -,ml,  "ami  ha-  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  me.  He  intends  giving  a  concert  shortly, 
ami  I  promised  him  mi  co  opet  ation.  But  noth- 
ing will,  pro  me  of  the  promise.  I  should 
like  \,,u  to  do  me  tic  favor  of  pi  nine  (,n  tic  oc- 
casion.     ()n i.'h'  always  to    help    on    poor    ,r 

i  Hummel,  of  course,  consented.     The  con- 

cei  t  t  ink  place  ten  ,1  n  -  aftet  Beethoven's  death 
— in  the  Joseph  falter  Theatre.  Hummel  ex- 
temporized in  an  evident!}  ver}  inspired  style  on 
the    Vlh  gretto    ol    tic  A-  najor    Symphon}      tic 

knew  tic  ol    lo  •   appe  one  e  .  his 

performance  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived Ii, rncd  a  most  inspiring  whole 

Shortly  after  our    second    \i-it,    a    report   was 
spread  alii, it  Vienna  that   tic    London    Philhar- 

Society  had  -cut  Beethoven  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  to  help  him  in  his  illness.  Jt 
was  added  that  the  surprise  had  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  the  p  i  ir  ffi  n  ,i  mam  th  it  Ic  felt 
alleviated  even  bodily.  When,  on  tic  20th,  we 
were  arjain  standing  by  his  bedside,  we  gathered, 
ii  i-  inc.  from  whit  Ic  said,  that  this  mark  of 
attention  had  gratified  him   i  ly,    bill    he 

was  very  weak,  speakin™  in  a  low  voice,  and  in 
broken  sentences.  "I  -hall  soon  leave,  probably, 
for  above,"  Ic  whispered  after  our  greetings. 
Su  h  exclamations  frequently  occurred ;  between 

them,   h'  iVi  e\  I  r,     Ic     Spoke     "f     plan-     and      hopes. 

which  were  unfortunately,  not  destined  to  be 
realized.  Referring  to  tic  noble  conduct  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  he  praised  the  Enalish, 
aid  talked  of  m  iking  a  iourney  to  London,  as 
so  'ii  as  he  w  is  better.  "I  will  compose  them  a 
•coil  overture  and  a  r/rand  symphony."  Then 
,  lid  Ic  would  p  iv  Mme.  Hummel  a  visit  (she 
had  accompanied  us),  and  ;n  and  stay  at  I  know 
n  it  h  iw  many  pla  :cs  We  never  "ice  dreamed 
of  writinz  down  anything  for  Inm  to  reel.  Ilii 
eve,  which,  tic  la-t  tine  we  had     seen    him.    had 

I ii  still  tolerabl}   a 'innate,  I.  was  now  sank,  and 

!c   experienced    a    difficulty    in    rai-ing   himself 
from  time  to   time.      W'e    could    no    longer    give 
Ives  nil  to  any  delusion — the    worst    was  to 
be  feared. 

But  wretched  indeed  was  the  appearance  of 
the  extraordinary  man  when  we  again  visited 
him,  on  tie  23rd  March — it  was  destined  to  lie 
tie  last  time.  There  ho  lay.  taint  aid  wretched, 
sometimes  eivinrr  a  low  sigh.  Not  a  word  now 
1  his  lip- — the  sweat  stood  upon  his  fore- 
head. It  so  happened  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
could  not  I'm  1  his  po  kel  handkerchief  when  he 
required.  Hummers  wit',-  took  her  tiny  bit  of 
delicate  cambric,  and  wiped  his  t\lrc  with  it  sev- 
eral time--.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  grateful  ex- 
inken  eye.  as  it  then  looked  up 
to  her. 

On  the  2Gth  March,  while  we  were  stopping  in 
tic  art-loving  house  of  Herr  von  Liebenberg 
(formerly  a  pupil  of  Hummel's),  with  a  joyous 
party,  we  were  surprised  between  live  and  six 
o'clock  by  a  violent  thunderstorm.  There  was  a 
thick  drizzling  fall  of  snow,  accompanied  by  loud 
claps  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
which  completely  illumined  the  apartment.  A 
few  hours  later  some  guests  arrived    with  the  in- 
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telligence  that  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  no 
more—  he  had  expired  at  a  quarter  to  six.  The 
peculiar  coincidence  ofthe  natural  phenomenon 
with  the  death  of  so  great  a  nun  would,  assured- 
ly, in  heathen  limes,  or  in  times  more  devout  than 
the  present,  not  have  been  looked  upon  as  mere- 
ly accidental, 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
March.  The  friends  invited  met  al  the  residence 
ofthe  Deceased,  Schwarz-spanier-ITaus,  No.  230, 
on  the  Glacis,  outside  the  Schottenthor.  The 
procession  set  on  I  from  there  at  three  o'clock  and 
proceeded  to  the  church  of  the  Trinity.  Eight 
Capellmeister  (marshalls  of  art,  unstained  with 
blood),  Eybler,  Hummel,  Seifriod,  Kreutzcr, 
Weigl,  Gyrowetz,  Wiirfel,  and  Gansbacher,  held 
the  corners  of  the  pall.  The  coffin  was  decked 
wiili  garlands— but  no  orders  lay  upon  it  —  Beet- 
hoven had  never  had  one.  A  great  number  of 
musicians  carrying  tapers  surrounded  the  coffin 
(I  can  still  see  Lablache's  immense  form  among 
thorn).  The  procession  was  endless  ;  the  masses 
of  people  moving  along  were  to  be  counted  by 
thousands — all  Vienna  seemed  to  be  in  the 
streets.  Seifried  had  fitted  a  chorus  for  male 
voices  to  something  of  Beethoven's  for  trombones 
— the  effect  was  most  touching  and  impressive. 
I  could  not  penetrate  inside  the  church,  but  drove 
oft  with  Hummel  to  the  Wahringer  churchyard, 
that  was,  as  it  were,  completely  studded  with  hu- 
man beings.  We  took  up  our  position  at  the 
grave,  and  their  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
hearse.  Up  to  the  last  moment  it  was  undecid- 
ed whether  or  no  Anschiitz,  the  celebrated  actor, 
should  deliver  an  oration  written  by  Grillparz- 
er — but  it  ended  by  Anschiitz  delivering  it  out- 
side the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  so  that  we 
lost  this  portion  ofthe  ceremony.  Alter  a  some- 
what considerable  interval,  the  procession  ap- 
proached. The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
ground — Hummel,  profoundly  moved,  threw  some 
laurel-wreaths  upon  it — others  followed  his  ex- 
ample. There  was,  as  far  as  T  can  remember, 
neither  any  further  speaking  nor  singing,  but 
every  one  appeared  to  feel  deeply  the  solemnity 
ofthe  moment,  and  a  sentiment  of  profound  re- 
spect and  sorrow  soughed,  as  it  were,  through 
the  whole  ofthe  immense  mass  ofthe  people. 

There  are  not  probably  many  now  alive  who 
were  present  at  that  regal  burial  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  grandeur  of  the  man  whom  the 
earth  covered.  But,  since  then,  millions  have 
grown  up  in  whose  intellectual  life  Beethoven 
occupies  a  place  which  no  one  else  and  nothing 
else  could  fill.  It  is  not  till  its  outer  covering  has 
turned  to  dust  that  true  genius  stands  out  in  all 
its  perfection,  and  that  endless  love  surrounds 
him  who  has  himself  no  love  more  to  bestow. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Marx's   Characterization  of    Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony. 

BY  A.    E.    KROEGER. 
[Continued  from  page  3S7. ] 

To  comprehend  a  work  of  art  like  this,  one  has  to 
know  all  its  divisions  and  their  relations  to  each  oth- 
er. As  we  have  already  seen,  the  fundamental  di- 
vision of  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  into  two  parts,  the 
second  to  which  is  Schiller's  "Hymn  to  Joy,"  with 
an  introduction  recapitulating  all  the  chief  themes  of 
the  First  Part.  This  First  Part  comprises  in  itself 
three  movements  :  an  Allegro,  a  Scherzo,  and  an 
Adagio. 

Now  the  most,  important  and  distinctive  portion  of 
a  Symphony  (as  well  as  of  a  Sonata,  a  Quartet,  &c), 
as  it  regards  form  and  internal  structure,  is  the  first 
movement, — commonly  Allegro,  or  some  quick  tempo. 
The  key  to  the  whole  woik  must  he  found  there. 
Therefore,  to  aid  the  student  in  the  understanding  of 
the  Symphony  in  question,  we  append  (from  Marx) 
the  following  analysis,  or  skeleton,  of  the  usual  struc- 
ture of  the  first  movement  of  a  Symphony,  a  Sonata, 
violin  Quartet,  &c.  It  is  simply  the  formula  to 
which,  with  more  or  less  modification,  all  so  called 
classical  Sonata  movements  will  be  found  to  conform. 


The  divisions  are  numbered  and  lettered  for  easier 
comparison  with  the  observations  of  Marx.  And  in 
our  translation  of  the  latter,  the  number  of  the  meas- 
ures has  been  given  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
are  Mile  to  obtain  a  piano  arrangement  of  the  work, 
and  thus  to  study  it  out  minutelv. 

The  First  Movement  of  a  Sonata,  fir  a  Symphony, 
resolves  itself  into  three  divisions,  as  follows  : 

I. 

a      Introduction. 

b.       Chief  Theme  in  Chief  Key 

r.     Transition.   (Generally,  in  Symphonies,  &c  ,  modula- 
ted into  the  dominant  if  the  piece  is  in  major,  into 
the  small  upper  third  if  the  piece  is  in  minor  ) 
d     Chant.     [Generally,  in  Symphonies,  &c,  in  the  Dom- 
inant if  the  piece   is  in   major,  in    the  small   upper 
third  if  in  minor.) 
p.      Final   Theme.     (Generally ,  in    Symphonies,    Sec  ,    in 
Dominant  or  upper  third  as  above.) 
N. 
Middle  Group.     Connecting  Part  I.   with   Part  III.;  tak- 
ing all  its  themes  from  Part  J.,   but  elaborating  them 
ad  libitum,  in  divers  keys,  &c. 

III. 
Repetition  of  Part  I.  in  a  varied  way  and  (generally  I  with 
an  Appendix,  giving  additional  energy  or  a    new  varia- 
tion to  the  chief  theme 

And  now  it  is  Marx  himself  who  speaks,  and  gives 
us  his  analysis  ofthe  Ninth  Symphony. 

And  so  once  more,  and  for  his  last  Symphony, 
the  master  called  together  his  army  of  instruments ; 
once  more  to  show  us  a  world  of  souled  and  active 
beings  proceeding  from  the  element  of  sound  ;  beings 
that  sing  the  everlasting  battle  and  mourning  song, 
which  is  called  life,  and  that  find  the  only  consola- 
tion of  life  in  the  command  :  to  love  each  other,  like 
the  little  children  of  Saint  John. 

FIRST    PART:      FIRST    MOVEMENT. 

a.  In  the  undetermined— the  Quint— the  second 
violins  and  the  violoncellos,  swelled  by  the  low  breath 
of  the  horns,  begin  to  sound  trembling  tones,  from 
the  pregnant  night  whereof  lightning  flashes  of  a  new 
birth  dash  down  into  the  depth,  (1st  to  17th  meas- 
ure). 6.  In  a  slow*  anxious  way  there  then  arises  a 
powerful,  sinister  form  (17th  to  22ml  measure);  a 
creation  rather  of  the  commanding  will  than  ofthe 
hearts'  emotion.  For  the  will  announces  itself  in  the 
rhythm  ;  and  there  it  fixes  this  unchangeable  sinister 
D— F — A,  telling  it  to  strike  note,  to  dash  down  novo, 
to  stand  and  root  itself  firmly  now. 

This  internal  formation  ofthe  chief  Theme,  so  very 
simple  in  its  conception, — and  yet  in  its  development 
of  so  irresistible  a  will  power,— is  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance for  the  whole  composition  ;  and  precludes 
all  supposition  that  the  meaning  of  the  Symphonv 
might  have  a  connection  with  the  meaning  of  Schil- 
ler's Ode.  The  Symphony  has  solitarily  entered  the 
dark  path  of  its  course  in  this  solitary,  powerful  har- 
mony of  its  instruments,  c.  The  suhdominant  is  now 
introduced  (22nd  to  2tiih  measure) — again  with  the 
impress  of  most  self-determining  will — to  fix  this 
chief  theme  still  more  permanently,  that  now,  amidst 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  horns,  proclaims  its  exis- 
tence of  woe  to  the  wide  world,  and  then  with  stub- 
born  defiance  plunges  hack  into  the  night,  (34th 
measure  )  This  defiant  stubbornness,  which  yet  can- 
not keep  from  twice  crying  out  its  woe,  this  staying 
on  the  dubious  quart  sixth  chord,  that  wrenches 
itself  into  the  fundamental  chord  with  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  mediating  dominant,  this  lawless  and 
loose  down-plunging  of  the  violins  :  all  suggests 
titanic  formation  anil  a  wizard  power. 

And  is  not  Beethoven  the  wizard  creator  and  mas- 
ter in  this  world  of  instruments,  which  now  listens  to 
his  command  for  the  last  time? 

Once  more,  and  this  time  planted  more  firmly  upon 
the  tonic,  the  depth  trembles  as  at  first  in  the  Intro 
duction,  and    the   quickly   vanishing   sounds   of  the 

*  What  Marx  (or  his    translator)   means    by    •'slow'"  and 
"anxious1'  here,  we  canuot  comprehend. — Ed. 


violins  and  basses  dash  down  in  the  same  way,  and 
grope  anxiously  and  restlessly  around  amongst  second 
liddlcs  (fnd  viola,;  am1  then  there  again  arises  thai 
grand  tone  formation  of  the  chief  theme  from  the 
darkness  ofthe  night  ;  hut  this  time  in  the  more  se- 
cure and  lumi t  key  of  li  II  it  major;  soon,  how- 
ever, turning  back  into  the  melancholy  of  I)  minor. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  very  energetic  manner  by 
the  energetic  rhythm  as  well  as  by  the  opposition  of 
the  instruments  :  all  the  brass  instruments  being  op- 
posed to  the  string  instruments.  Then  die  whole, 
closely  following  the  theme  in  sixteenths,  gets  into  a 
pushing  movement,  from  which  there  arises  an  ele- 
giac chant  of  the  first  violin,  which  the  viola  and 
basses  repeat,  the  fagott.  accompanying  in  octaves, 
and  which  in  the  next  measure  the  Ibites,  oboes  and 
elaiioiieitcs  take  up  in  double  octaves. 

In  a  quick,  decisive  transition  the  dominant  of  B 
major  is  taken  hold  of  and  kept,  amidst  the  chanting 
of  the  elegiac  song,  by  the  fagotts,  clarionets  and 
flutes,  alternating  with  that  of  the  same  song  by  the 
oboes  and  horns,  until  the  second  part  of  the  chant 
enters  (80th  measure)  which  is  again  an  alternate 
song  of  clarionet  and  fagott  opposed  to  flute  and 
oboe,  supported  by  the  bass  viols.  From  here  the 
voices, — scarcely  for  a  moment  arretted  by  a  couple 
of  energetic  beats, — float  into  B  major  (108th  meas- 
ure), return  to  B  flat,  waft  themselves  from  sixteenths 
inlo  the  double  quick  movement  of  thirty-seconds, 
and  finally  elaborate  e.  the  chant  into  the  final 
theme  from  the  firm  germ  of  the  chief  theme  ;  but 
this  time  it  sounds  boldly  and  strongly  in  B  fiat  ma- 
jor (150th  measure)  ;  and  yet  that  Elegy  tu  which 
the  instruments  have  been  surrendered  until  now 
checks  even  this  bold  conclusion  in  producing  any 
real  joyful  effect.  So  also  in  this  conclusion  the 
separation  of  the  instruments  is  kept  up  ;  the  violins 
are  in  advance  ;  the  orchestra  follows ;  and  it  is  not 
till  in  the  fourth  beat  (153d  measure)  that  the 
mighty  unison-theme  is  also  rhythmically  brought  to 
perfect  unity.  One  step  from  B  flat  to  A  and  we  are 
again  at  the  beginning,  wdiicb  was  the  Introduction 
to  I. 

But  it  is  here  not  simply  a  repetition  of  that  I. ;  it 
is  now  the  introduction  of  II.  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  Symphony.  The  A  minor  chord  changes 
into  the  sixth  chord  (F sharp — cl — a,)  which  again 
turns  into  the  chord  of  the  subdominant,  G  minor, 
which  with  its  peculiarly  soft  and  plaintive  character 
has  not  the  gloomy  effect  that  the  chief  key,  D  mi- 
nor, had  in  I.  Both  modulations  occur  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  measure  ;  and  this  premature  pushing 
ahead,  which  we  meet  so  often  in  the  first  movement, 
this  stepping  upon  the  secondary  instead  of  the  pri- 
mary rhythm  of  the  measure,  is  significant  of  the 
elegiac  character,  that  rules  throughout  the  whole 
first  movement. 

The  chief  theme  now  expands  itself  in  G  minor 
(179th  to  189th  measure).  The  horns,  flutes,  clario- 
nets and  oboes  sound  their  long  note,  whilst  the  sec- 
ond violin  and  violoncello  tremble  forth  their  tremo- 
lo; the  first  violin  and  th,e  viola  meanwhile  move  in 
advance,  followed  first  by  the  fagott,  then  by  the 
flute,  and  finally  by  the  oboe  and  clarionet  together, 
the  bass  viol  intermingling  lowly.  This  chief  theme 
is  again  (189th  measure)  followed  by  the  final  theme 
of  I.,  but  this  time  in  the  woeful  chord  of  C — F  sharp 
—  A— E  flat,  and  dragging  along  a  new  elegiac  chant, 
taken  from  the  sixteenth-motive  of  the  sombre  but 
energetic  chief  theme.  Both  themes  interchange 
again  and  expand  in  all  directions ;  the  plaintive 
theme  passing  from  the  bass  viols  to  the  first  violin, 
second  violin,  born  and  brass  instruments.  It  is  ab- 
solutely .impossible  to  develop  the  progress  and 
change  (to  the  29Stb  measure)  of  this  sad  and  yet 
forcible,  often  tender  and  then  again  exci|ed  play  of 
tones,  that  grope  around  as  if  they  bad  lost  theirway . 
Moreover  the  decision  is  at  band. 
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Thi  decision  is  nothing  else  than  that  same  lirst 
call  and  dash  of  lightning  of  the  Introduction  to  1  , 
which  comes  in  now  ;i,  the  beginning  of  III.  that  is 
lo  say  as  the  return  of  [.,  just  as  it  also  constituted 
the  fundamental  motive  ol  II.,  to  which  it  furnished 
indeed  its  chief  theme  and  its  final  theme.  Now  the 
ruling  power  of  this  thought  is  decided  '  It  announ- 
ces itsell  I  303d  to  3I5lh  measure)  in  the  highest  pow- 
er of  all  the  violins  and  violas  of  the  orchestra,  and 
rings  oul  amongst  the  long  breathed  cry  ol  all  the 
wind  instruments  as  well  as  amongst  the  incessant 
knocking  of  the  trumpets  and  the  tremendous  tremb 

ling  of  the  bass  viols   (extending  through    il 

taves)  ;  immovably  holding  itself,  like  a  phantom  of 
terror,  in'  the  sombre  flaming  earth-spirit  before  Faust, 
who  had  conjured  it  up  and  could  not  support  its 
view— upon  Fsharp—A—D;  until  in  the  twelfth  beat 
(312th  measure)  it  turns  into  E  fiat  major,  and  three 
beats  further  finally  into  the  chief  key,  1>  minor, 
therein  to  complete  itself  in  the  form  of  the  chief 
theme.  To  complete  itsell  '  All  no  !  The  dreary 
giant-spirit  does  not  ycl  allow  completion  Even 
thai  KT\  in  :  chord  (  F  sharp— A  I ' •  •  innot  be 
well  conceived  m  the  sense  of  the  whole  movement 
o!  tin'  present  moment  —  a-  purely  a  I>  majoi  chord  , 
it  rather  suggests  (as  if  we  heard   D  —  Fshmp — .1  — 

C     'i  i the  subdominanl  ;   which    now    returns 

(/'-/'-.I  changing  inn.  C'—D  F  >rp—A) 
amidst  tin'  departing  roai  of  the  storm,  until  after  IC 
measures  a  friendly  strip  of  blue  sky  looks  down 
through  th'-  thundci  clouds  It  was  the  chant  which 
pas  ied  liv,  qu iet  but  i  ill  ol  comfort,  h  ithoul  i  ndeav- 
oring  to  Lai''  tli"  accent ;  of  its  mclai 

Thus  the  tii^t  movement  of  the  Ninth    Symphony 
as  ,i\       We  'I  ire  not    fi  ill  »w    the   a!!  powci  ful 
and  over  rich  development  into  its  details  ;    we  must 
not  even  try  to   g  ither  together  all    the   conm 
si^'ns,  that  attest  out  conception  of  the  work.     Rii  h 
cr,  though  gloomier,    than    any    other    movement  of 
Beethoven's  previous  works,  docs  tin    movemet 
along  its  mighty  waves,  like   the   sombre   stis 
Madcs,       An  1    where    I'  lethoVcn     gen 
to  develop  his  mightiest,  gladsomcst    powci     in    the 
appendix— ho  here  completes   hi-    dreary   giant 
tnrc,  causing  it  to  ansa  in  its  wierd  power   still  more 
formidable  than  before. 

For  after  tin'  imperative  final  the  ne  (4 1 9th 
measure)  tin1  modulation  stays  quiet  on  tins  last 
mnnv,  takes  up  tins  first  violin,  accompanied  fat 
by  the  shadow-like  fagolt,  and  sounds   once  mo 
first  theme  of  tin-  movement  ;  ami   now  for    the    first 
time   undeniably    unfolds    the    sorrowful    heart    that 
beats  in  this  might}  breast  i  126th  to    i  :  I   i  m  insure 
ami  that  ran  find  no  end  to  its  grand  complaint,    the 
flute  intermingling  its  innocence  breathing  tones  with 
phantasy-like  freedom      Once  more  the   instruments 
start,  as  in  I.,   their   mixed    chants;  once   more  the 

theme,  mad it  of  a  com  bin  at  ion  of  the   ."-1  ami  4  tit 

measure  of  the  chief  theme,  is  heard;  but  tliis  time 
in  the  far-off  resounding,  comforting  tones  of  the  first 
horn,  to  which  the  second  horn  forms  tin-  dark  back- 
ground (469th  measure).  Then  we  hear  Ian-  in  I) 
major,  in  a  natural  healthy  voice,  ami  in  pleasant 
cheerful  tones,  what  at  titst  in  the  bass  ami  in  ti  mi- 
nor sounded  gloomilj  and  plaintively,  as  if  it  never 
could  rise  to  cheerfulness.  True,  here  also  it  soon 
returns  to  the  gloom  of  1>  minor  with  the  sombre 
piano  intonation  of  tin-  violins  ami  the  bass  viols ; 
finally  the  movement  leads  again  to  tin-  concluding 
theme 

lint  hen-  there  arises  as  the  final  assurance  a  new 
picture,  which  seems  to  spring  from  the  region  ol 
shadows.  Violas,  violoncellos,  bass  violsand  fagotts 
commence  very  lowly  (the  first  named  in  a  tremolo  i 
a  weird  movement  (513th  measure)  :  Hie  second  vio 
lins  and  first  violins  join  it  gradually  an, I  keep  up  the 
tremolo,  am]  amidst  the  agon}  cr}  ol  the  wind-instru- 
ments ,  the   deep  current   with    thrilling   restlessness 


rolls  along  its  gloomy  bed,  and  spreads  itself  out  over 
all  the  octaves,  ami  swells  I  om  us  secresy  int  i  the 
lour  of  thunder,  ami  gropes  around  with  outstretch'  d 
a  i  in- ,  ami  son  ml,  like  the  cry  lor  help  of  the  alarm- 
bells. 

This  life  of  the  instrumental  tone  beings 
hides  sombre  mysteries  m  its  lent  What  must 
have  their  creator  have  experienced  in  hi-  fated  life 
of  seclusion,  and  what  must  he    have    hidden    in  the 

eternal  duml —  of  hi-  hreast !     Having  lor  the    rid 

die  of  his  own  internal  life  nothing  hut  the  riddle 
language  of  tones,— one  mystery  for  the  solution  ol 
another  om-  '  But  he  stood  unbent,  though  deeply 
moved  [low  powerful  ami  firmly  fixed  he  stood  i 
testified  amongst  other  things  by  tin,  perfect  freedom 
of  the  instruments,  emh  of  which  seems  to  exist  only 
for  itself,  whilst  he  guides  them   all    with    firm   rein 

along  lus  road,  ami   by   the    |   irfecl     ind    cleat    I 

given    to    these    thoughts    of    wonderful    depth    ami 

wealth.     If   our    modern     form-worshippers   would 

hut  allow  thi  in  -lie  to  !,e  taught,  inst 

ing  thcmselvi     and  those  who  confide  in    them,    this 

last  ai,  1 

anchoi 

The  first  mo , ,  -    mphon}  is 

as  to  tie-  thought  o  ■  is    parti  a 

lv  so  .  ccisivc  in  the  Ninth,  And  what  I, a-  it  uttered"? 
Tin-  endless  complaint  of  ei  erlasl 

I,-.::  o-..:  m  ol    ■ 
instruments  I'lnn,  who  filled  and    h  it  with 

his  mighty  soul  I     Even  though   those    voices    "I   the 
in, (mm  en,  charm  all  nature  togethct     <    en 
they  whis] 

eting  ol  angel  -  t'-  men  : 
still  man  a!  v,  ays  needs,  above  nil,  Men  ,  an  I  :1a-  voh  e 
of  man  i,  to  man  the   most  dear,   ne  ist    dccpl  . 
most  comprc  This  is  univer  a!  truth  ; 

ami  tnis  until    troso  to  tl  I : 

ven  in  the  wot 
il v  peopl 

ame   the   tine 

— as  we  cannot  know     a  presentit 

t ie  -I  the  la »blc  man,  if  must  liai 

en  that  consciousness  and 
he  solitary  in  tie'  lou  1  ■■• 

i  the  world  ■  musical  i 

ion,  '      Ami  hi,    op. -a,  i 

soul  so  yi  arm  1  foi  the  di  nr  ■  omp  n  man  I 

I        sense  o I        I  !  v  il 

;       '.a 
through  his  ion,    i  lalousy  and 

tice! 

Thus  thcexi  to        S   mphon} 

a  ties  I  j  to   it  a,  final   ch 

1 
general  ti  uth  and  a  particulat 

liOVi'l! 

Symph  " 

i       e  Com 


Liszt's   Description   of    Wagner's    "Tamr 
haeuser." 

tinued  fi    to  pag 
Passing  over  the  Abbal   's  long  analysis  of  tl 

'  i     -  ":   ■,     e  givi   ivhat  In  :   l    ol 

tie'   op'  ril  its 

The  first  sci  nc  Ie  ids  us  into  the  my  >tci 
.  a-  the  tradition  tell,,  was   in    tic    I 
There  in  a  i  isy  twilig  it  \i  ■  —  n\  mphs,    dryad  -  and 
ba  ch  niir,  w.n  in-  their  thyrsus  wands  and 
to  the  rhythms,  which  formed  the    first    fifty  bars    in 
the  Allegro   of  tie    I  Iverture      They 
goddess,  In-.  ...  I  upon   her    couch,  clad 

in  the  i  rreci  in  tuni  :,  n  hich  :1   n  iroun  I 

her  form,  a,  if  its  slight  net  work  formed  a  yi  I  rosier 
vapor  than  tin-  whole  atmosphere  around.  In  the 
depths  of  the  grotto  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  lake 
reflect  tie-  shadows  of  tin-  busln  -.  tit  '   happy 

couples  wander  to  and  fro;  there  we  behold  the 
tempting  syrens.  At  the  feet  of  Dame  Venus  sits 
her  lover,  melancholy  ami  gloomy,  listlessly  holding 
his  harp  in  hi,  hand      See  ask  -  him  the  cau  ■■ 


sadness       1 1  a  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  as   il  awaking  from 

a  dream  thai  had  led  '     n   twa}  I i  the 

element       Ahu  med    <he  presse    her  inquiries,   '  l     - 
dom  I"  replies    the   prison  r    at    last,    ami    suddenly 
seizing  Ins  harp,  ha  begins  a  song,  in  which  In-  mak   - 
a  vow  ever  to  praise  lea  eharms,  Ian  adds    thai  In-  is 
consumed  I)}   ti  yearning  for  the  upper  world  : 

But  from  is —  i  ise  lit  od  rou  s  bo  via 

I  ye  on  t-T  woods  and  breal 

For  our  own  sky's  cleur  blue,  serene 

For  "nr  fresh  I".',      plei    mtgi  een, 

i  en  1,  cheerful  singing, 
inn  u  :  i  --I  bi   .-  so  fi  iendly  ringing 
From  thy  soft  empire  I  mast  llee 
(I  ,[iii,,:  .  '  uii'  free 

Tin-  si  hi  .J,  full  of  manly  energy,  gives  us  again  the 
ne  lo  !  .    ■  .'.  e  have  twice  indicated    in    tie    over- 

ture ;  its  words  arc  in    praise   of   Venus,     lint    tins 
nstantly  followed  by  an  antistrophe,  which, 

lo  painful,  half-disturbed  modulal s,    escapes  from 

the  breast  like  a  piercing  scream  ;  tie'  scream  of  the 
eagle,  that  would  return  to  the  realm  of  storms 
and  sunshine  .  the  ci  y  oi  the  soul    tl:  il    would    wing 
heaven       Thrice    arc   strophe   ami 
antistrophe  re  I  every  time  a  half  tone  high- 

er, which  lends  thrilling  climax  to  their  impassioned 

'  Sill. 

it  one  of  those  words  which 
suffice  to  inv.'--  l '  i  y  with  the  fullest  majesty  of  her 
sister,  Ti  uth,  \Va  the  greatness  of  a  soul 

unsatisfied  in  the    lap  inactivity,    when 

Tamil;::  .  |.         m  - 

ii.'    i  ■  I 

.  t   tl  '       ■  '  l     :::         ■  it     ■    n: 

,'.    ,    I 

M  .      ■   '    :     i   ' 

;    on 

/  'Inn:  ring  lor  th  ■ 

[ni  ;   ,     -.      ■  the    suffei  ings  of 

:  •  in,  :    th  -    limits    o!    our    nature, 

-  iving  in  overstep  " 

I  up,    like  a  wound- 

snatching  tie-  harp 

i:  en  his  hand,  nnd  summoning    up    a   cloud,    which 

parts  then m  each  "'her,  she  mocks    at    the    vain 

She    remind  .    him 
■in  -.  •],  in  it  h.-  In  long     to  1 
nil  t!,,-  ■■  ::   that  he    m«  >l    i:  i 

.  would  repulse  him  with 
Che  proud  knight   does 
the  impet  ems   dame,   ami   replies  :    "Re 
ITieii'  mutual   re- 
i    ne":.    full    of   impotu 
!         red,    which    Vi  en 
suddenly  lire  have  recout  se  to    n    ipons  of 

ongs  ot    tin-    .-x  rens  re 
soun  1,  whic  more 

and    inclining    Ii 
■  .    !    til  t'e-  fatal  p  lison  drop 
by  drop  into  his    veins,  — tin! 

«  hii  h  twines  about  In,  d  nergies  n  ith  indii 

ong  takes,  a 

■    chni. met, 

1-  i   nci  ompanied,  too, 

..  olo  ot   th.-  \  iolini . 

.,     he  l  "       ■  ism,  thi-    -ecu,-    may  he 

(icsigi  -'  ■   of    those 

is,  which  rend  the  manly  breast,  during  which 
■-.,  I  er  divided   it    may 
:-  will,  unlike    in   forms     but    identical    in   cs- 
...      ■■,.       ■■  '  heard   in  it,    ma 

.  -  inn    ol  t1."  p  | 
ne  another    in    a    vehement    confci  - 
-  '  n  ,;  ,,,-  in  i  vellous   issue    no    one 
Tunnh.au  ei  forcibly    disentwines    himself 
from  the  arm-  ol  the  godd   --.  and  in    feverish  i 

M  .ion     lies      in     the    holy 

M  ,     i !"     Scared}  ha-    I;"    is  mounce  1    this    name, 
when  the  goddess  ■-.  the  syrens  ami  bac- 

-':         I:    all   111"':  -    :  ■- 

Instead  of  the  grotto    wc    see    ike    outside   of  the 

:■  'enn  mi.  ni  v. ; ei        ill  this  if     '  ated  by  tra- 
dition, an  1  ike  rural  scenery  nho  it  th"  Wartburg    In 

where  in  the  intoxicating  m    ts  of  ssi  nes  the 

lamps  with  theii  col I  sheen  illumined   a   night  ol 

pleasures  without  .  -   of  :i   pure 

Spring  in  cuius       I  o  the  bewildered    tumuli    of  the 

ie-  su  ■- Is  ■  estra,   and 

the  soft,  dreamv  tire-   of  a    shepherd,    seated    on    a 
ng  rock  ,    the  reft  nn  ol  his  r 1    pipe,    hap- 
pily imitate, 1  by  the  English  horn    creat 
cum-  :-•       Ike-,. mli    -.  ei  hear  a    chorus    of    | 

•    .  the    voice    ■  ' 

shepherd,    commending   himsell    to    ilea'     pi 

foi  ins  a  i:  :w   '  ne':..-!   ;    llis 


:;ri(i 
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n  flowering  field  vine  about  the  stern  outlines  of  tlie 
pious  hymn,  which  rises  like  tho  arching  of  a  Gothio 
vault. 

Tho  pilgrims  approach,  appear,  and  pass  before 
us,  and  their  song,  in  winch  the  second  half  of  the 
religious  theme  of  the  overture  is  interwoven,  wears 
a  calm  and  serenely  pious  character.  In  this  repose 
there  vibrates,  however,  a  certain  exaltation  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  von  can  distinguish  in  it  an  enduring 
ecstacy,  a  secret  tincontainahle  delight.  They  stop 
before  an  image  of  the  Madonna  ;  Tannhauser  at 
their  chant  Calls  upon  his  knees.  As  much  over- 
whelmed by  the  miracle  of  mercy,  that,  has  rescued 
hint,  as  he  is  surprised  to  see  his  hold  wish  so  sud- 
denly heard,  his  deliverance  so  unexpectedly  fulfilled, 
he  repeats  the  words  of  the  pilgrims  : 

Ah,  heavy  weigh  my  sins  on  me, 

No  longer  can  I  bear  the  trial ; 
All  rest  and  comfort  now  I'll  flee, 

Anil  choose  but.  pain  and  self-denial. 

The  hells  of  the.  distant  churches  summon  the  faith- 
ful to  morning  prayer,  and  at  the  same  time  hunting- 
horn  signals,  from  different  distances  (alternating  be- 
tween F  major  and  E  flat  minor),  complete  the  im- 
pression of  this  hour  of  rural  repo  e  anil  woodland 
solitude.  Presently  the  landgrave  with  his  hunting 
party  comes  along,  anil  perceiving  a  knight  who 
takes  no  part  in  the  chase,  he  approaches  him  and 
recognizes  Tannhauser.  We  have  already  said,  that 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  his  rival  in  minstrelsy  as 
in  love  for  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  loves  him, 
has  finally  persuaded  him,  in  speaking  of  her,  to  re- 
sumo  his  old  rank  among  the  minstrels,  whom  he 
has  so  often  vanquished,  and  who  nevertheless  have 
mourned  his  absence.  The  cantilena  of  a  lovely  mel- 
odic motive,  breathing  a  tender  and  inward  emotion, 
is  resumed  again  in  his  first  eight  measures  and  dia- 
Ioguized  in  the  andante  of  a  Sextet,  composed  of  the 
five  singers  and  the  landgrave,  who  entreat  Tannhau- 
ser to  return  to  them.  At  the  name  of  Elizabeth  his 
face  lights  up  as  with  a  quickening  beam,  and  he  ex- 
claims : 

Again  I  know  thee,  ah  '  and  love  thee, 

0  beauteous  world,  so  long  withdrawn  '■ 
Again  the  heavens  smile  sweet  above  me, 

And  flowers  are  fresh  with  dewy  nlorn. 
The  Spring  with  thousand  friendly  greetings 

Like  music  in  my  soul  doth  stir  ; 
In  tender  ami  tumultuous  heatings 

My  heart  cries  out  :  To  her  !  to  her ! 

As  soon  as  his  voice  unites  with  the  others,  the 
Septuor  sets  into  a  joyful  and  rapturous  Allegro, 
whose  finale,  interrupted  by  the  fanfara  of  the  chase, 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act.  The  different 
voices  are  grouped  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  and 
their  parts  in  this  ensemble  piece  are.  marked  with 
such  select  and  noble  fineness,  that  there  is  no  mis- 
taking therein  the  calling  of  the  minstrel,  the  chal- 
lenge of  noble  rivals  to  a  noble  contest.  This  finale 
takes  an  irresistible  hold  upon  the  public,  and  univer- 
sal admiration  and  applause  resound  through  the 
hall. 

Nothing  can  he  more  natural,  more  chaste  and 
piously  tender,  than  the  cheerfulness,  the  jov,  so 
frank  and  free  from  jealous  feeling,  with  which  Eliza- 
beth receives  her  knight,  whom'  Wolfram  himself 
leads  to  her.  With  lightsome  step,  and  wit  i  the  hap- 
py smile  of  first  youth,  which  has  not  yet  lost  the 
demeanor  of  childhood,  site  hastens  into  the  hall, 
where  she  had  heard  the  songs  so  deeply  buried  in 
her  heart,  and  whose  threshold,  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  her  minstrel,  she  had  never  crossed.  With 
outspread  arms,  as  if  she  would  spread  over  all  sur- 
rounding things  the  clear  light  of  her  happiness,  the 
radiance  of  her  sympathizing  and  high  hearted  bliss, 
she  trips  in,  already  dressed  for  the  approaching  fes- 
tival, not  doubting  that  her  knight  and  singer  will 
bear  off  the  victory  and  win  her  for  the  prize.  A 
simple  rim  of  gold,  more  like  a  halo  than  a  diadem, 
encircles  her  blond  head  ;  her  long  tresses  fall  under 
a  light  veil  down  over  the  drapery  of  wdiito  satin, 
wiii.se  embroidery  marks  the  picturesque  hoddice  of 
the  female  costume  of  that  epoch.  A  mantle  of  blue 
satin  fastened  on  the  shoulders  seems,  like  heaven's 
azure,  to  float  around  this  vision  of  embodied  inno- 
cence. 

If  the  goddess, — crowning  wit't  roses  her  dark  hair, 
fastened  by  a  Grecian  net  over  her  voluptuously 
curved  neck,  and  crossing  the  purple,  ribands  of  her 
sandals  over  her  alabaster  feet, — exercising  all  her 
might,  revealing  all  the  charms  concealed  under  her 
half  closed  eyelids,  and  in  her  girdle,  which  now 
brightly  gleams  and  now  vanishes  from  sight,  has 
presented  to  the  pleasure  drunken  minstrel  Beauty 
itself,  Beauty  absolute  and  incomparable  : — so  on  the 
other  hand  the  princess  Elizabeth  must  transport  his 
soul  by  a  lofty  and  surprising  beauty,  which  descends 
to  him  as  it  were  from  the  empyrean  heights,  to  dis- 


pute the  other,  that  came  up  out  of  the  briny  waves 
to  tho  abode  of  mortals. 

Tho  duct  between  Tannhauser  and  Elizabeth 
might,  for  feeling  and  musical  beauty,  be  compared 
to  that  between  Achilles  and  Iphigenia  by  Gltlck. 
The  same  enthusiasm  in  tlie  joy  of  the  present,  the 
same  chaste  abandon,  the  same  simple  and  lull  con- 
fession  of  a  deep  passion,  the  same  renewal  of  an 
always  varied  and  yet  always  identical  theme, — a 
theme,  so  full  of  pure  and  happy  love,  that  one  might 
believe  it  an  echo  of  celestial  bliss,  never  to  he  in 
terrupled  or  disturbed.  .  .  It.  ends  will)  an  Alle 
gro,  in  which  the  loud  jubilee  of  the  joy  intoxicated 
soul  breaks  out,  and  which  breathes  an  impassioned 
ecstacy,  that  rings  like  a  high  hosanna  snug  to  Love. 

The  minstrel  contest,  although  a  little  abstract  and 
metaphysical,  yet  intimately  involved  in  the  knot,  of 
the  drama,  is  an  episode  which  controls  it  and  whose 
musical  part  is  treated  with  a  great  expenditure  of 
power  and  thought.  It.  is  preceded  by  a  march,  during 
which,  with  all  the  ceremonial  etiquette  of  those  times, 
the  distinguished  guests  of  the  landgrave  pass  across 
the  stage,  to  seat  themselves  according  to  their  rank  in 
seats  arranged  in  semicircles,  the  centre  being  re- 
served for  tlie  minstrels.  The.  high  barons  appear, 
their  mantles  embroidered  with  their  coat  of  arms. 
The  noble  ladies,  dressed  in  the  colors  of  their  houses, 
let  their  trains  be  borne  by  pages.  The  march  has  a 
felicitous  rhythm,  neither  too  much  accented,  nor  too 
characterless.  It  admirably  indicates  the  composed, 
proud  hearing  of  these  noble  gentlemen,  for  whom  it 
is  an  equal  glory  to  handle  the  harp  or  the  sword. 
This  march,  in  B  major,  is  followed  by  a  second  in 
G,  marking  the  entrance  of  the  minstrels  ;  in  a  more 
solemn  measure,  it  has  a  more  earnest,  elegant  and 
noble  character  than  the  first;  this  is  one  of  those 
well  thought  out  details,  which  make  Wagner's  com- 
positions so  rich  and  full  of  study. 

When  the  numerous  guests  have  arranged  them- 
selves in  their  places,  and  the  minstrels  have  appear- 
ed one  by  one.  a  deep  silence  ensues.  Wolfram  is 
the  first  who  rises,  for  Elizabeth  has  drawn  his  name 
from  the  urn.  Like  the  rest,  he  bears  his  harp  in  his 
hand  ;  this  instrument  accompanies  all  their  songs, 
and  plays,  not  only  in  this  act,  but  throughout  the 
wdiole  score,  a  great  part,  which  requires  a  skilful 
artist  to  execute  the  complicated  passages,  which  are 
too  prominent  to  admit  of  being  shortened.  Wol- 
fram's recitative  is  executed  in  a  rich  style.  It  is  the 
song  of  a  contemplative  soul,  shaken  by  no  inward 
passion,  and  prompted  by  no  outward  spur.  As 
Tannhauser  prepares  to  answer*  him,  the  orchestra 
resumes  the  first  notes  of  that  voluptuous  motive  in 
the  overture,  which  also  formed  the  rhythm  of  the 
bacchantes'  dance,  when  he,  begging  of  Venus  his 
"Freedom  1"  still  promised  to  continue  to  praise  her 
charms.  As  if  this  slight  hand  of  a  promise,  which 
he  flung  behind  him  at  parting,  wrere  enough  to  draw 
him  down  to  perdition,  the  spectator,  the  moment  he 
is  reminded  of  it,  is  seized  with  an  instinctive  terror, 
which  increases  moment  by  moment,  like  the  awe 
preceding  a  catastrophe.  As  '.he  strife  grows  more 
exciting,  and  more  and  more  vehement  rejoinders  end 
with  embittering  the  guilty  knight,  the  tones  become 
clearer  and  higher  every  time  that,  fatal  reminiscence 
strikes  the  ear,  till  finally  Tannhauser,  desperate  and 
beside  himself,  takes  up  entire  the  strophe  of  the  first 
act,  and  sings  the  same  praises  of  the  Goddess  of 
Love,  without  reservation  or  disguise. 

The  amazement,  terror  and  confusion  of  the  tragic 
situation  which  now  follows,  are  spontaneously 
cheeked  by  the  gestures  of  Elizabeth,  who  throws  her- 
self between  him  and  danger.  She  espouses  and  de- 
fends in  the  most  touching  manner  the  cause  of  her 
faithless  knight.  She  does  not  bide  the  tears  which 
swell  her  breast.  Presently  her  voice  dies  out  in 
long-drawn  tones,  as  if  her  physical  powers  had  for- 
saken her  in  this  painful  task;  presently  her  spiritual 
Strength  reanimates  her,  and,  with  more  and  more 
touching  and  penetrating  tones,  she  calls  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  obstinacy  here  were  sacrilege  ; 
she  is  inspired  to  disarm  their  wild  fury  and  com- 
mands them,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Saviour  himself,  to 
refrain  from  hasty  condemnation.  At  the  first  an- 
swer, which  Tannhauser  had  made  to  Wolfram,  she 
had  felt  her  heart  beat  with  passionate  sympathy  ;  in 
confession  of  this,  she  had  given  him  a  sign,  which 
bo  however  had  not  noticed,  since  in  all  other  quar- 
ters he  had  found  no  favor  ;  she  knew  that,  even  if 
sin  had  seduced  the  bride-groom  of  her  soul,  it.  must 
have  been  through  treachery,  for  she  neither  doubted 
of  his  inborn  high  heartedness,  nor  of  the  means  of 
his  salvation.  When  they  have  sheathed  their 
swords,  Tannhauser's  bold  bearing  yields  to  helpless 
exhaustion,  and  he  sinks  down  at  her  feet.  Eliza- 
beth concludes  her  prayer  of  highest  love  and  sorrow 
with  an  exhausted,  dying  voice.  Filled  with  wonder 
and  amazement,  all  exclaim  :  "An  angel  came  down 
from  the  etherial  light,  to  announce  to  us  God's  holy 
counsel  1"  and  these  words  are  conveyed    by  a  melo- 


dy   which,    el rfully   and    mildly,    rises    and    floats 

through  several  measures,  during  which  this  angelic 
being  seems  to  become  visible  to  our  eyes.  Tho 
compassionate,  persuasive  song  of  her,  who   has  me- 

c led  in  inspiring  gentleness  in  the  infuriated  souls 

of  the  rude  knights,  is  very  long,  and  written  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  he  better  characterized  than  by 
saying  that  it  approximates  to  tic  church  style.  In 
it  appears  that  extraordinary  rhythm,  which  in  the 
following  ensemble  pieces  (when  the  bystanders, 
smitten  by  this  sublime  interposition,  dare  not  resist 
so  heavenly  a  manifestation  of  love),  seems  to  return 
the  heating  of  those  agitated,  inspired,  awe-stricken 
hearts.  This  grand  finale  repeats  also  the  principal 
theme  of  the  aria  of  the  princess  and  ends  with  a  re- 
sumption of  the  melody  :  "An  angel  came  down," 
&c.  Wagner  has  seen  fit  here  to  carry  the  melodic 
development  of  this  chaos  to  the  extrcmest  limits  of 
musical  effect.  Composed  merely  of  men's  voices, 
borne  along  by  a  single  soprano,  like  a  silver  censer, 
whence  ascend  dark  clouds  of  smoky  incense,  this 
chorus  expresses  a  deep  felt  earnestness  and  spreads 
abroad  that  pious,  devout  feeling,  which  one  is  only 
wont  to  find  in  holy  temples.  The  act  closes  with 
Tannhauser's  call  to  repentance.  He  joins  the  pil- 
grims, who  are  just  then  passing  by  the  castle,  and 
repeating  the  first  fragment  of  their  morning  song, 
upon  their  way  to  Rome. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Beethoven's  Centenary  in  Dresden. 

DY    PROFESSOR    E.    P.    EVANS. 
[From  the  Independent.] 

Although  the  public  mind  is  now  chiefly  occupied 
with  military  and  political  events,  the  Germans  do 
not  forget  those  heroes  of  art,  whose  'achievements 
have  done  more  than  all  the  triumphs  of  diplomat- 
ists and  field-marshals  to  render  the  name  of  their 
fatherland  illustrious.  A  cheering  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  furnished  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
recent  centennial  anniversary  of  Beethoven's  birth 
has  been  celebrated  throughout  all  Germany,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Alps. 

Here,  in  Dresden,  the  so-called  "Florence  of  the 
Elbe,"  justly  famous  for  its  love  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts,  four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration. 
The  first  festival  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
in  the  new  and  beautiful  hall  of  the  Trades  Union, 
which  was  adorned  for  the  occasion  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  great  composer  by  Professor  Schilling. 
The  programme  opened  with  the  magnificent  march 
and  chorus  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens,"  followed  by 
a  poem  written  by  Adolf  Stern,  and  recited  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner  by  Fraulein  Langenhaun,  of  the 
Royal  Theatre.  Then  came  Beethoven's  overture 
"Zur  Namensfeier,"  succeeded  by  a  well-written  and 
well-dclivere  I  address  by  Dr.  Julius  Pahst,  and  an 
unusually  fine  performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
with  concluding  chorus,  which  is  in  many  respects 
the  grandest  ot  Beethoven's  creations.  After  the 
concert  was  ended,  the  banquet  began,  and  continued 
till  after  four  olcloek  in  the  morning,  the  substantial 
repast  being  enlivened  by  music  and  poems  and  the 
customary  pyrotechnics  of  postprandial  eloquence. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  there  was  a  celebration  in 
the  Royal  Theatre,  of  which  the  first  part  consisted 
of  an  allegorical  drama  entitled  "Tlie  Awakening  of 
the  Arts,"  and  written  for  the  occasion  by  Julius 
Rodenherg.  In  the  opening  scene  the  arts  of  poetry, 
architecture,  sculpture  histrionics,  dancing,  painting, 
and  music  (personified  by  actresses  in  appropriate 
costumes  and  with  characteristic  emblems)  were  seen 
reposing  in  sleep  on  hanks  of  cloud,  having  fled  from 
the  earth  in  consequence  of  the  tumult  and  terrors  ot 
war.  Suddenly  the  voices  of  an  invisible  choir  were 
heard  ascending  from  the  earth,  and  calling  on  the 
fair  sisters  to  return  and  gladden  the  world  with  their 
presence.  Gradually  the  arts  awoke,  and  a  discus- 
sion ensued  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  heeding  the  call 
and  descending  to  dsvcll  again  among  men.  Paint- 
ing declares  that  she  loves  lo  dip  her  pencil  in  the 
wonders  of  creation,  the  glow  of  the  morning  or  the 
colors  of  the  sea,  hut  not  in  blood  ;  Architecture  la- 
ments the  futility  of  her  toil,  since  her  most  beautiful 
and  costly  structures  are  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
war ;  Poetry  doubts  whether  a  people  in  the  splendor 
of  its  victories  has  any  sense  left  for  art;  Sculpture 
despairs  as  she  sees  her  finest  images  and  most  di- 
vine forms  hroken  in  pieces  ;  Histrionics  finds  in 
these  earnest  days  no  place,  for  her  double  mask  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  ;  Dancing,  the  expression  and 
embodiment  of  jov, 'dares  not  enter,  with  tambourine 
and  "li'_'ht  fantastic  toe,"  the  arena  of  international 
strife,  which  is  trodden  only  by  the  iron  feet  of  sol- 
diery ;  Music  alone  is  not  despondent,  but  answers 
tie-  complaints  of  her  sisters  with  cheerful  and  pro- 
phetic words.  A  people,  she  says,  to  whom  freedom 
is  dear  will  also  cherish  art  as  a    sacred  possession. 
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Not  for  fame  or  conquest,  but  for  fatherland,  they 
seized  the  sword  and  sang  a  "song  of  home"  as  they 
marched  to  victory.  Poetry  will  receive  new  inspira- 
tion from  (heir  heroic  deeds  ;  for,  without  Achilles 
and  Ins  army,  where  would  have  been  Homer  and 
the  Iliad  ?  Architecture  will  teach  how  to  erect  a 
temple  of  peace  with  grander  columns  and  strongei 
arches  than  heretofore — a  new  Parthenon,  new  Pro- 
pylaa  :  under  the  plastic  hand  of  Sculpture  new 
forms  of  heroism  will  step  forth  from  blocks  of  mar- 
ble ;  Histrionics  will  show  the  events  of  history  in 
their  eternal  connection,  arid  represent  them  in  trans- 
figured light  fi>r  the  instruction  of  future  fenerations ; 
Painting  will  portray  them  in  living  colors  on  the 
canvas:  and  even  the  jocund  Dance  will  feel  incited 
to  join  and  lead  the  festive  throng.  Music  then  calls 
upon  her  sisters  to  descend  with  her  to  the  earth, 
where  a  great  nation  seems  to  forget  the  calamities 
and  Inner  stress  of  war,  in  its  eagerness  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  master  who  brought  to  them  from  Heaven 
the  highest  revelations  of  harmony  and  svmphonv. 
As  the  sisters  vanish  behind  the  clouds,  a  beautiful 
rainbow  spans  the  sky — a  symbol  of  tie'  perfect  unity 
in  diversity  of  the  seven  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
herald  of  their  peaceful  reign.  The  third  scene  was 
on  the  earth,  and  represented  a  public  place,  with  a 
temple  in  the  background,  In  the  foreground  were 
two  altars,  which  the  people  were  adorning  with  Mow- 
ers and  strewing  with  incense,  as  they  sang  the  well- 
known  chorus  from  Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Atl 
— "Schmueckt  die  Altaert  !" 

Hut  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  drama 
was  the  procession  of  the  artists,  who    descended  the 
steps  of  the  temple  and  occupied  scats   on   each  side 
ofthestage,     First  came  the  representatives  ol    Po 
try— Goetlio,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Wolfram  von  Gschen- 
bach,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.     These  were  follow- 
ed bj  the  composers  -  Mozart,  Weber,  Haydn,  Bach, 
Gluck    and    Handel;  the    actors— Eckhof,    tflland, 
Devrient,  Garriek  ;  the  archill    I       Erwin  von  Mem 
hi-li  (with  n  mode]   of  the   Strasbourg   Cathedral), 
Schinkel,    and     Pallndio  :     the    painters-  Raphael, 
Diirer,  Rubens,  Michael  Angclo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and     Rembrandt  ;      the     sculptors  —  Thorwaldsen, 
Ranch,  and  Peter    Vischer.     These   illustrious  dead 
were  personated  in  the  most  perfeel  manner  by  actors, 
dressed  in  appropriate  costume  and   with   a  stril 
faithful  "presentment''  of  the  faces  of  the  deceased. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Shakespeare.  Dante,  Bach, 
Garriek,  Raphael,   Diirer,  Rubens,  Mich 
and  Rembrandt  were  easily  re  le  as   thi  i  np 

peared  on  the  stage.     Particularly  fine  was  tl  - 
with  chorus,  in  which  the  hope   was   expressed    that 
tins  festival  might  he  prophetic  of  the  people's  future, 

and  a  revival  of  the  fatherland  1 11111-  with  it  a  revival 
of  the  ails.  In  the  tilth  scene  the  seven  arts  reap 
peared  on  the  earth,  and  a  (lash  oi  lightning  kindled 
the  two  altars,  on  the  front  of  which  words 

Freedom  and  Bcautj  in  hates  of  fire      '1 
closed   with  tic  chorus   "G  rminial'    Germania!", 
after  which  there  was  a  rcpt      titation   of  w  let  1  >r, 
Pabst  calls  "the  queen  of  the  operas,"    Bectl 
1'iilelio.     Th  is,,  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  singers 
of  Germany  will  have  a  sufficient   guaranty   that   it 
was  excellently  performed  in  the  fact  that  Rocco  and 
Florestan  were  sung  by  Scaria  ami   Von   Witt,  and 
Fidelio  and  Marcelline   by  Mme    Kainz  Prause 
Mine.  Otto  Alvsleben.     On  tic  evening  of  the  lSth 
Goethe's  Ggmont  was  given,  with  themusicof  Beet- 
hoven's Egmont  ;  and  on  the   evening  of  the    19th 
there  was   a   repetition   of   Rodenherg's    Allegorical 
Drama,  followed  by  a  concert  of  selections  from  Beet- 
hoven— among  them  the   Aria   "Ah    Ferfido,"  sung 

hy  Fiaulcin  Zimmcrmann,    witli  t! lear  and   pure 

tones  tor  which  her  voice  is  remarkable. 


"Beethoven  is    Germany 

all  the  arts,  however,  music 
tan  ;    and  of  all    COmpOSC!  3, 

difficult  to  confine  «  ithin    i 


boundaries.  Since  his  death,  forty-three  year-  ago. 
he  has  constantly  increased  in  popularity — not  onlv 
in  Germany,  hut  throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  so 
that  it  may  he  safely  asserted  th  a  his  works  arc  now 
performed  more  than  those  of  all  the  other  classical 
composers  put  together.  In  the  symphony,  which  is 
the  most  comprehensive  form  of  pure  instrumental 
music,  he  stands  unrivaled  ami  nuequaled.  Com 
pared  with  these  free  and  hold  creations,  the  produc- 
tions of  Haydn  and  Mo/art  are  timid  and  feeble.  In 
them  the  great  master  uncalled  himself  us  in  no  other 
of  his  works.  His  deafness  deepened  an 
the  peculiar  character  ol  tie- •  compositions,  as  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  Ninth  Symphony.  As  the  blind 
prophet  discerned  the  future  without   his  vision  being 

disturbed  by  any  fleeting  phenomena  of  the    pr at. 

so  tho  deaf  musician   listened  to  soul  entrancing  har 
monies  from  within,  unbroken  by  the  fret  and    c 
common  life  around  him 
Or,  sd<  v,  Dccemb    ,  1870 


says  Victor  Hugo  i  >: 
is  the  nil  st  i-,  ismopoli- 
Beethoven  is  tic-  most 
cozraphical   or   nation;,] 


The  History  of  Music, 

SIXTH    LECTURE    BY    MR.    J.    K.    PAIXE. 

[Reported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  a  m    11 

In  his  lecture  last  Saturday,  Mr.  Paine  began  with 
a  description  of  the  notation  of  the  middle  ages,  ami 
I coed  t,oni  that  to  tic  tonal  methods  then  em- 
ployed. In  discussing  these  lie  remarked  that,  al- 
ii they  afforded,  by  their  greater  number  and 
complexity,  more  variety  in  composition,  vet  the  mu- 
sic, compared  to  that  of  later  times  and  the  present, 
was  stiff  and  objective  rather  than  sympathetic  and 
subjective.  From  these  topics  he  passed  to  the  his- 
tor}  ot  musical  instruments,  selecting  the  organ  as 
the  first,  because,  when  all  others  were  left  to  ama- 
teurs and  the  dilettanti,  this  was  used  by  tic  greal 
masters.  Describing  the  tir-t  organ,  lie  said  it  con- 
tained but  one  row  of  pipes,  and  bad  kc\s  a  foot 
long  and  three  or  four  inches  will-,  which  were 
sine],  with  the  clhows  and  li-t-  He  gave  short 
sketches  of  the  first  organists,  Italian  and  German, 
and  by  way  of  illustration  performed  on  the  piano 
two  of  the  ancient  compositions,     lie  described  in  an 

he  les  'a  musical  instruments  i 
middle  ages,  tracing  their  changes  and   modifi 
into  their  present  forms,     Th  insidci  ed  as 

in  some  sort  a  progenitor  of  the    piano,    having  been 
the  instrument  of  amateurs   and    households   in   the 
olden  days      Speaking  of  the   difficulty  of  1. 
lutes  in  nine,  le  quoted  a    remark    that    if  a    i 
le  |  i  a  lute  eighty  years  he  would  !.  , .  ]  sixty 

of  them  in  tuning  his  instrument.     He  added    that  ir 
was  sni'I  thai  lute  in  Paris  costs  a-  much  as 

to  keep  a  horse,     if'  mention  ral  instru tnents 

w  loch   had   1 nc 

them  ;  ..... 

sorted  in  a   bag,   which,   being   in  ;  I        «        wind, 
caused  the    instrument  what   Pi 

describ  id  as  a  cackling  sound.     In  the  course 

■  lie  introd  t  Bach    first    taught 

on',,  in  line 
having  bcei 

regarded  as  incumbrances.     Having    concluded 
his  lecture,  Mr.  Paine  •: 
formance  of  I  if   B  K       'si  [tinting   ' 

-  i      i  '.  :  !  i    le    ii     :  l : .   a  \  N  .    •_'  1  . 

Mr.  Pail 

and  early  prop 

tin-  religious  dram  trly   church  and  - 

with  tho 

torio.     II  kod  that  the 

Christ  '  II  i  against 

the  thcat 

tragement,  Mr.  Pri 
t  e  v  of  I 

I  themselves   inl 
miracle  pi  tvs,  or  as  [uentl  v    \ 

It  ly,  a'l  !     h  ■ 

■     :  teni  ir   and    Cx 

else.]  ;i  pov  crful  effect  on  th  I 

ori-unallv    performed 

«  ed  to  take  part,  and 
a  1  iter  period  the   p  irtic 

ans    becam 
the  subjects  and  themannet  me  not 

onlv  secular  bul  vulgar.     The 

'.v  incrensed    in    length    until    they 
occupied  several  days  in  the  performan   e      '1 

•  eje  was  divided   into    tl  Ahovc  was 

the  celestial  choir  ;   below,  on  |  tage,   was 

ingregation  remainder  of,  the 

singers  occupied  the  lowest  stage.     .V  o 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  from  ted  th"  most 

frightful  how  Is, 

tinned.     Tl  e  jest       mil  buffoons  wane  a  • 
this  task  of  howling,  ami  they  issued  from  the  mouth 

cavern  to  assume  the  comic  parts  of  the  a 
In  England  these  myste  met!    and  the 

whole  drama  of  the   universe   was  represented 

nioii  to  the  daj    of  judgment.      The   several 
guilds  had  different  subji  -  hem, — to  the 

dyers  the  deluge,  to  the  tanners  the  creation,  to  anoth 
er  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  an  1  so  on      i  Inly  one 

:  v  plays  has  remained  to    the    present    lime, — 

performed  once  in  ten   years    at    Ober-Ammergau  in 

Bavarian  Tyrol,     tt  was  performed  last  year,  but 

nc  as  usual  through  the  -on,  owing  to    the 

interruption  caused  by  the  u.ir. 

flierc  w.i-  another  class  'a  plays  set    t"    mus 
win,  hthe  "Robbin    and    Marion"   of   Adam 
Hale  was  an  example.       A  Specimen    from    tin-,  wink 
whs    given    in    the    second   lecture.     In    the    | 
plays  there  was  nothing  spoken       The  store  and    the 
dialogues  were  intoned,  an.',  the  words  ol    lie-   | 
0111;  by  a  chorus.     It  was  a  common  custom  to  give 
the  words  oi' tho  several  characters  in  part  harmony. 
Mr.  Paine  gave  a  singular  description   of  an   entei 


tainment  provided  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  Sim/a  with  Isabella  of  Arragon  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  ami  of  the  masks,  which  were,  long 
a  popular  class  of  dramatic  entertainments,  into 
which  music  was  introduced.  Iti  all  these  perform- 
ances solo  singing  was  unknown,  even  up  to  tin'  six- 
teenth century.  .Ml  the  speeches  of  single  characters 
were  sane  in  the  form  of  madrigals  by  persons  he- 
hind  the  scenes  There  was  a  curious  play  of  this 
period  wherein  a  servant  accidentally  pulls  the  spigot 
on'  of  a  wine  cask  and  lets  tin"  liquor  out.  The  mas- 
ter and  servants  grope  on  the  floor,  berating  each  oth- 
er in  live  part  harmony  until  the  unlucky  spigot  is 
found.  It  was  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  a  composer  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
tin.'  highest  part  of  a  madrigal  to  be  -mole 

voice  and  the  other  pans  to  le-  performed  on  instru- 
ment! Bul  this  was  not  like  the  ana  system  of  the 
present  day.  The  melody  had  no  beauty  of  us  own 
disj  unsd  from  the  accompaniment. 

['he  invention  of  the  opera  and  the  oratorio,  about 
the  beginning  ol  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr.    Paine 

co' ived  t i:k  the  second  "I  three  great  a_'es  in  the 

development  of  music, — the  first  being    the  reforma- 
church  music  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  third 
ike  in,  f  instrumental  music  in  the  cight- 

tecnth  and  nineteenth   centuries.     Mr.   Paine  gave  a 
It  .a'  tl igin  of  th"  opera  in  tl  t  oi   Flor- 

entine musicians,  who  met  at  the  house  of  Bardi,  to 
re\  nc  the  an<  i  an  ( (reek  trage  ties  ;  and  of  the  "i  ato- 
rio  in  the  church  concerts      A  specimen  of  each  was 

—a  re.  it  Ltive  fl'Ot IC  Of  tic    on  lea    operas  bv 

l  ■  [for  the   marriage   of  Henry    I  V.   of 

France,  an  1  nother  from  an  opcra'or  oratorio  of  the 
"Soul    ■      Bod;   "  both  interesting  a-  illustrating  the 

■  gers   h  id  attained    ill   that  age. 

Althoit  ■'     ■■  n     of  dramatic 

-a  they  differ  widely   from   tin-  reci- 

being  about  midway  between  that 

Mr     Rudolphsen    sang 

operas   were  at- 

vivc  Greek  tragedies,  but  they  must  have 

Om  those  dramas       The  effort    how- 

•  ■  i  in  >',,.  intro  luction  of  a   new   element 
■  men:,  which   afterwards  grew  and 
.  i  very  rapidly. 

i  io  ii  i  ii    i  i     1 1  i:t',    1 1\     28, 

esting  thus  far     Tin-  general  subject 

'  e  in  i .  and  Mn-  manner  i-i  which, 

I  from  tic  crude  an  I  Itn- 

1  riu  in  which  it  first  appeared,  from  tin-  hands  i 

cini  and  their  contemporaries    to  a  more   artistic   and 

casing  and  popular  form       'I  he  \   cal  illustt  one:,  ol  several 

;iven  with  the  admirable  assistance 

ol  Mrs.  u  in  ':  iently  numerous  to  indicate  the 

::i  s    \.  rv  si,'  r| 

ol      Berenice,'' 

performed  al  Padua  on  a  sreat  lasion  toward  tin-  end  of  the 

th  cent  ury    Introd  hundred    vir- 

- ne  hundred  horsemen,  and  sevel  ofequalnum- 

ied  by  one  hundred    musicians  en  i„.r.. 

brought   upon    the 
i   whole  scene  wa    one  with  which  no  spectacular 

I  -.ilO'lt 

an  opera  as  a  ] 

and  bet  re  tin  ol   the  xixteenth   century  three   hundred 

leven  opera    b;  I   rty  different   composers   led    been 

performed,  but  it  was  not  un  il  later  'hat  the  name  of  opera 

■  'Til.-,   WhO    V  ,s     ::      :.:';.,: 

,  and  was  hern  in  156S ,  was  one  of  tic  greatest  musi- 
1 1  ■   innovator  in  the  infr"  luction  "f 

lere  is  hardly  a   dis  -"11:111!   iut<  rval  in  use 
in  in"  lira  mus  Thi   e 

mpt  exhibited  at  the  time  of  Monteverde's  "music 

1  t  the  future    '     Hi-  ....  improvements  were  in  the 

pen  to  the  orch  .  'he  introduc- 

:  the  trite  ariosi  I      [ive 

' e, il-, I'- 
ll.oil tl  e  opera  with  ad  instrumental 

...  whi.  h  he  ■  .'        Oni       these  1       itas.il 

.-  i  to  I  trough   three   times    bi  fore 

lie  was  also  thi 

ir,:,  the  stringed  instruments,  a   practice    which    was 

very  much  ieri  lei  at  first 

place  at  '    be   regarded   as   a  perfect!}    legitimate 

\  1.  interef  ting  sell  '  om    Montever 

"Ariadne"  was  sung  by  Mrs    Barry      A  briel 

.    :     .-  :  .  -  of  his  composition  was  sung  and  was 

receive  I  with  evi  lent  plea'  are  by  the  list 

1,  win,  flourished  during  the  mid  la-  md  I 

turj        1630,  <vas   t 

:  cantata— a  compo  ition   resembling  the 
opera  in  form,  but  perfoi I  without  scenery   and  the  mod- 
ern orati  rio,  except  r      tl" 
also  greatly  improved  the  recitative  and   air,   and   exe  ti 
the  progress  of  music  a  mu       .       ' 

.  1  him      11^   wrote   many   oratorios   and  massej      \     , 
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singer  be  wan  very  eminent  and  vastly  improved  the  vocaliza- 
tion of  his  period.  Chamber  cantataf  moulded  the  popular 
taste  f«T  music  and  exerted  nearly  as  much  influence  id  de 
termining  its  form  as  madrigals  had  done  a  century  earlier 
Solo  Binging  became  very  much  in  vogue,  and  the  beautiful 
as  distinguished  from  the  elevated  style  began  to  prevail  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Palne'a  remarks  on  Carissimi  were  followed  by  a 
selection  from  that  composer's  cantata  on  the  death  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots, — a  most  beautiful  composition,  full  of  melody 
and  containing  many  suggestions  of  the  modern  Italian  aria. 
Mr.  Paine  called  attention  to  the  stiff oess  and  lack  of  motion 
in  the  afronijaniinriit ,  (n  which  attention  wits  not  paid  very 
generally  until  somewhat  later. 

Stratlella  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  this  age, 
and,  so  far  as  his  works  have  been  preserred,  the  best.  A 
story  is  related  that  he  was  to  have  been  murdered  by  hired 
assassins,  and  the  time  chosen  wa3  at  the  performance  of  oue 
of  his  oratorios.  The  assassins  were,  however,  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  excellence  of  the  music  and  the  raptures  of  the 
listeners  that  they  relented  and  would  not  take  the  life  of  a 
mau  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  world. 
Stradella's  prayer  is  a  very  well  known  composition,  but  it 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  composed  at  a  later 
period. 

Germany  was  a  willing  learner  iu  musical  art  from  Italy. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  every  known  form  of  modern  mu- 
sic had  its  origin  in  Italy.  Germany  had  the  not  less  honor 
of  enlarging  and  ennobling  each  form  as  it  appeared.  The 
most  noted  of  German  composers  of  the  17th  century  was 
Schiitz,  who  died  in  1672.  lie  was  educated  iu  Venice,  but  in 
carrying  to  Germany  the  Italian  forms  he  did  not  forget  his 
nationality.  His  compositions  have  a  distinct  German  style. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  opera  iu  Germany.  Besides 
being  thoroughly  educated  in  all  branches  of  learning  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man.  He  wrote 
music  for  the  Passion  as  described  by  the  four  evangelists,  and 
gave  to  the  modern  sacred  cantata  its  6tyle.  Mr.  Paine  des- 
cribed the  cantata  of  the  "Conversion  of  St.  Paul"'  by  Schiitz, 
showing  that  very  striking  dramatic  effects  could  be  produced 
by  the  use  of  music  alone.  Mr.  Paine  spoke  of  Schiitz  as  the 
direct  forerunner  of  Bach  and  Handel. 

Contemporaneous  with  Schiitz  iu  Germauy  there  arose  a 
great  master  of  music  in  Italy, — Scarlatti, — who  died  in  1<">75. 
Most  of  his  eompositisns  have  been  lost,  for  reasons  which  the 
lecturer  subsequently  explained.  But  he  was  a  most  prolific 
composer,  for  besides  numerous  other  productiens  he  is  said 
to  have  written  one-hundred  operas,  five  hundred  cantatas 
and  two  hundred  masses.  The  glory  of  the  Italian  opera  be- 
gins with  Scarlatti.  He  exerted  great  influence  on  the  dra- 
matic character  of  the  art  of  singing,  added  greatly  to  the  re- 
finement and  expression  of  the  accompanimentand  introduced 
the  overture  with  marked  effect.  The  reign  of  melody  was 
fairly  inaugurated  under  him.  To  illustrate  his  style,  Mrs. 
Barry  sang  two  selections  from  one  of  his  cantatas.  Mr.  Paine 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first,  a  recitative,  there 
was  a  great  likeness  to  the  form  afterwards  so  largely  used  by 
Bach,  and  that  the  air  which  followed  was  much  similar  to  the 
later  compositions  of  Handel,  who  was  a  close  student  of  Scar- 
latti's works.  The  two  selections  were  very  pleasing  aud  in- 
structive. Mr.  Paine  closed  his  lecture  with  a  description  of 
an  opera  of  the  early  days,  where  the  machinist  was  of  more 
consequence  than  either  the  author  of  the  play  or  the  compo- 
ser of  the  music.  The  opera  in  question  had  its  scene  laid  in 
the  infernal  regions,  and  from  the  description  given  must 
have  been  both  fearful  and  grotesque. 
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BOSTON,  FEB.    1J,    1871. 
Sixth  Symphony  Concert. 

The  concert  of  Thursday,  Jan.  26,  came  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm  ;  yet  the  Music  Hall, 
inside,  wore  as  genial  an  aspect  as  ever,  with  hardly 
a  perceptible  thinning  out  of  the  large  and  constant 
audience  that  has  become  identified  with  these  occa- 
sions. The  orchestra  were  in  full  force  (12  first  vio- 
lins, 10  second,  8  violas,  7  'cellos,  7  bassesj,  and  did 
their  best  (which  is  now  much  of  the  time  very  good 
indeed)  in  the  performance  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

*Vorspiel  to  "  Lohengrin'1 R.  Wagner. 

Aria:  "Erbarrne  dich"  ("0  pardon  me,  my  God"),  from 
the  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music.  (Orchestral  accom- 
paniment completed  by  Robert  F.-anz J.  S.  Bach. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 
The  Violin  Solo  by  B.  Listemann. 
**JPUnoforte  Concerto,  No.  3,  in  G  minor,  Op.  5S. 

Moscheles. 
[Born  1791 ;  Died,  March  10,  1870  j 
J.  C.  D.  l'arker. 


Third  Symphony  ("Scotch"),  in  A  minor,  op.  66. 

Mendelssohn 
"  ►3on(Sfl  : 

a.  "Rose,  Meer  unr]  Sonne. '"    I  From  RUckert's  "Lieb- 

esfriihling.1'!     Op.  .'37,  No   '.' ...Schumann. 

b.  "Verdi  Prati,"  from  the  Opera  " Alcina"  . .  .Handel. 

c.  "In  the  Spring."    Op    22,  No.  3 Franz. 

Mrs  C.  A.  Barry. 
Overture  to  "William  Tell" Rossini. 

Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn— so  far  had  we  got  in  the  succession  of  great 
Symphonists  before  and  after  Beethoven  (to  whose 
memory  the  whole  series  of  ten  concerts  is  dedicated 
by  placing  a  Symphony  of  his — in  fact  a  whole  Beet- 
hoven programme  almost — in  the  first  and  last  con- 
certs also,  making  him  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
series).  This  week  Schumann  came,  as  nexl  in  or- 
der of  succession,  and  next  time  comes  Gade.  Men- 
delssohn furnishing  the  central  feature,  this  whole 
programme  was  in  a  measure  filly  toned  to  him  ; 
at  least,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  and  con- 
eluding  overtures. 

The  "Scotch  Symphony,"  his  greatest  orchestral 
work,  has  in  it  much  that  is  brilliant,  jubilant  and 
sunshiny,  as  well  as  much  that  is  wild  and  grand  and 
mystical  as  on  the  shore  of  the  great  deep.  It  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  throughout.  Nor  does  it  confine 
itself  to  impressions  of  nature  ;  it  catches  also  here 
and  there  the  humor  of  Scotch  life,  as  in  the  little 
mocking. cadence  in  the  second  movement;  and  it 
goes  off  with  a  rollicking  sort  of  "We  won't  go  home 
till  morning"  chorus  in  the  brief  Finale  in  tho  major. 
And  yet  to  us  the  dominant  impression  always  after 
an  elaborate  work  of  Mendelssohn  is  sad,  contempla- 
tive, akin  to  gentle,  passive  reverie.  A  Symphony 
by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  or  by  father 
Haydn,  sets  a  very  different  tone.  With  Mendels- 
sohn, the  Aria  by  Bach  and  the  Concerto  by  Mos- 
cheles helped  to  complete  a  picture  in  a  certain  deli- 
cate, subdued,  gentle  tone  of  color.  But  it  is  indeed 
a  noble  Symphony,  full  of  invention,  of  beautiful 
ideas,  showing  a  masterly  control  of  all  the  orchestral 
resources,  and  developing  with  perfect  unity  to  the 
end.  There  are  many  times  when,  perfect  as  we 
know  such  a  work  to  be,  we  are  not  in  the  mood  to 
enter  into  it.  But  this  time  it  truly  spoke  to  us  with 
power,  and  brought  renewed  assurance  that  Mendels- 
sohn also  is  great,  if  in  a  way  of  his  own  which  pos- 
sibly is  not  the  greatest.  In  the  rendering  of  the 
whole  work  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra  seemed  all 
alive  and  careful  and  particularly  happy. 

— But,  to  take  things  in  their  order, — the  short 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin,"  which,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, is  just  a  piece  of  broad  musical  perspective,  a 
sort  of  atmospheric  picture  without  break  or  visible 
step  taken  anywhere,  tones  growing  out  of  tones  as 
forms  and  colors  in  "dissolving  views,"  was  rendered 
with  a  purity  and  delicacy,  and  a  finely  graduated 
crescendo,  which  must  have  given  an  impression  of 
beauty  as  weil  as  of  mystery,  to  those  who  have 
found  it  wild  and  uncouth  before.  To  understand 
it  fully,  one  of  course  must  know  Wagner's  opera; 
and  then  he  will  know  why  it  begins  with  the  aerial, 
white  tones  of  the  violins  thrilling  at  a  height  where 
it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  true  and  even  ;  and 
why  the  other  instruments  with  cool,  gradually 
deeper,  larger  tones  steal  in  so  imperceptibly,  and 
the  whole  keeps  broadening  and  greatening  until, 
with  the  startling,  sublime  fortissimo  of  the  whole  or- 
chestra, you  feel  that  the  mystery  at  first  so  distantly 
descried,  far  over  the  water,  is  now  close  upon  you 
(the  arrival  of  Lohengrin  in  the  boat  drawn  by 
swans)  ;  and  then,  with  brief  suggestion  of  the  tragic 
complication  his  arrival  causes,  the  withdrawal  in  the 
same  miraculous  manner,  and  the  picture  finishing  as 
it  began  with  the  thrilling  pianissimo  in  alt.  There 
certainly  is  poetry  in  the  conception,  and  we  think 
Wagner  has  made  it  palpable  in  tones.  Such  a 
breath  of  "future"  music,  while  it  ministered  to  the 
demand  of  curiosity,  was  not  in  violent  contrast  to 
or  out  of  keeping  with  what  followed. 

The  Aria  from  the  Passion  music  ("Erbarmedich") 


bad  been  sung  twice  before  by  Mrs.  B.xriiv  in  former 
series  of  these  concerts.  Yet  no  one  knows  it  bio 
well  ;  very  few  well  enough  lo  fee]  themselves  famil- 
iar with  or  half  appreciative  of  its  beauty,  and  its 
deep,  tender,  quiet  and  unspeakably  religious  feeling. 
In  fact  the  charm  of  such  melody,  inwrought  and  in- 
tertwined with  such  accompaniment,  is  inexhaustible. 
We  but  begin  to  know  it  when  we  hear  it  once.  Of 
course  it  is  not  popular  music  ;  it  is  not  brilliant, 
startling,  sensuous,  or  catching.  But  it  is  profound. 
ly  edifying,  and  its  beauty  is  of  the  kind  that  is  eter- 
nal ;  the  deeper  one's  experience  in  life,  the  more 
one  knows  of  sorrow  and  of  trial  and  has  felt  after 
some  divine  and  sure  support,  the  more  beautiful,  the 
more  sweet  and  comforting  and  quickening  will  he 
find  this  music.  Therefore  it  becomes  a  duty,  in  the 
making  up  of  serial  musical  programmes  with  a  view 
to  higher  musical  culture,  to  open  now  and  then  some 
glimpses  into  this  too  long  strange  element  of  the 
divinest  and  sincerest  music  ever  written,  and  so 
make  a  beginning,  by  little  and  little,  with  our  public 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Sebastian  Bach  ;  for  so  long 
as  he  remains  a  stranger  to  us,  we  have  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple  of  harmony, 
nor  is  our  life  intrinsically  musical.  Like  an  old 
masterpiece  of  painting,  an  Aria  like  this  must  be 
brought  out  from  time  to  time, — the  same  piece — and 
seen  in  a  better  and  better  light,  with  better  skill  of 
exhibition  (or  performance)  and  better  preparation  on 
the  hearer's  part :  and  while  we  listen  or  muse  after- 
wards, the  fire  will  surely  burn  within  us.  True,  its 
appeal  is  most  interior  and  private,  and  therefore 
what  is  called  effect  with  a  large  audience,  followed 
by  loud  applause,  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  it  is  too 
good  for  that.  But  when  a  few  of  these  melodies 
shall  thus  have  become  somewhat  familiarized  to  our 
best  audience,  when  their  sweetness  shall  have  sunk 
into  the  souls  of  not  a  few,  then  there  will  come  the 
strong  desire  to  hear,  and  the  ardor  and  courage  to 
study  and  perform  the  Passion  Music  as  a  \vhole> 
and  wc  shall  stand  more  on  the  level  of  the  advanced 
musical  culture  of  today,  and  shall  know  better  how 
to  assign  to  every  kind  of  music  its  due  and  relative 
degreo  of  consequence.  Mrs.  Barry  is  so  far  our 
best  interpreter  of  such  serious,  sustained,  sincere, 
quiet  melody.  She  has  studied  it  with  real  interest, 
and  though  her  tones  do  not  carry  all  the  weight  nor 
thrill  with  all  the  brightness  of  some  singers,  yet  the 
rich,  sweet,  sympathetic  quality  of  her  voice,  her  ex- 
cellent phrasing,  and  above  all  the  refinement  and  ex- 
pression of  her  singing,  go  far  to  make  Bach's  music 
truly  felt.  Since  her  brief  stay  abrcad  she  seems  to 
give  out  her  tones  with  greater  freedom,  and  by  the 
earnest,  close  attention  of  the  whole  audience  it  was 
evident  that  the  piece  was  more  truly  appreciated  than 
ever  before.  What  she  lacked  of  opportunity  (in  a 
piece  so  sombre)  for  more  open,  livelier  response,  she 
had  in  full  measure  in  the  three  charming  songs  by 
Schumann,  Handel,  and  Franz, — each  a  model  in  its 
kind,  and  sung  delightfully,  with  fine  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment by  Mr.  Parker. 

The  Concerto  in  G  minor  by  Moscheles  was  given,  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  partly  in  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
master,  who  died  last  March  in  Leipzig,  one  of  the  foremost 
musical  characters  of  the  last  half  century,  the  friend  of  Men- 
delssohn, the  pupil  of  Beethoven,  intimate  with  all  the  great 
musicians,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  teachers  and  as  a  man 
so  honored  and  beloved  by  all.  His  piano  compositions  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  there  is  much  among  them,  of  his  earlier 
and  middle  period,  which  deserves  to  live.  Among  the  Con- 
certos of  importance,  when  we  go  outside  of  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  [and  our  concerts  have  long 
since,  with  the  exception  of  Mozart,  exhausted  that  list],  what, 
remains  of  equal  interest  with  this  which  is  esteemed  the  best 
of  those  by  Moscheles  ?  It  ranks  at  least  with  those  by  Hum- 
mel, and,  to  our  mind,  has  far  more  of  original  poetie  quality, 
where  the  other  has  but  graceful  passage  work.  The  first 
movement  is  full  of  fine  and  delicate  beauty.  The  leading 
theme,  and  still  more  the  melodious  second  theme,  both  pre- 
sented at  some  length  first  in  the  finely  instrumented  orches- 
tral prelude,  are  of  a  most  winning  character.  The  further 
exposition  and  variation  of  them  by  the  piano  is  entirely  in 
the  genius  of  the  instrument  and  grows  in  interest  to  the 
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end.  Tbi  re  is  a  delicate  and  subtle  charm  throughout  .'ill  its 
modulations  and  changes  of  form  and  phrase  A  thoroughly 
gi.  ma  I  lirst  movement,  in  the  handling  of  the  or<  hestrs  as  well 
as  .if  the  principal  instrument,  <  inly  too  delicate,  perhaps,  for 
full  appreciation  by  a  lc r t ■ .- 1 r-  audience  at  a  first  he  Lrlng.  The 
Adagio,  opening  with  horns  ami  bassoons  in  rich,  solemn 
chords,  seems  almost  too  short,  so  full  <<(  beauty  i  it  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  six-eight  rhythm  of  the  Final--  grows 
nut  <>f  what  Beems  but  a  passing  ornamental  figure  |  in  triplets] 
of  the  Adagio,  is  quite  felicitous  Mr  Parker  played  if-  con 
amort ,  entering  fully  into  tin-  spirit  o1  'in-  work .  as  if  In-  were 
doing  heartfelt  honor  to  his  old  Leipzig  master.  Indeed  he 
never  played  so  well  ;  from  Brst  to  last  it  pas  all  clear,  clean, 
finely  phrased,  with  a  crisp,  vital  accent,  ami  a  true  intelli- 
gence and  taste  combined  with  a  remarkably  free  and  finished 
technique  Both  Mir  piece  and  the  performance  gave  great 
•■i 'i  faction,  though  of  course  Beethoven  smites  with  a  surer, 
grander  power,  ami  Chopin  woos  with  a  more  irresistible,  re- 
ductive invitation,  [which  the  w<«i  Moscheles,  however, 'did 
resist!. 

At  the  close  of  such  n  concert,  tin*  very  familiar,  brilliant 
Overture  '  i  "Ti  I!  '  mi  ;ht  seem  superfluous  But  it  was  per- 
haps in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  rather  subdued  and  medita- 
tive tonft  of  the  whole  programme,  and  if  was  one  oi  fir.-.' 
thoroughly  "popular'1  things  so  ofteu  called  for,  which  hap- 
pens at  Hi.'  same  time  t<>  be  thorough  ■■ 

This  week  [Seventh  Conceit]  Schumann  takes  hi-  turn  as 
Symphonist,  with  the  E  ftat,oi  '  Cologne"  Symphony.  This 
forming  flu-  second  part  .  the  Brst  pari  con  istiug  of  his  "'  len- 
oveva"  Overture;  Chopin's  P-niinor  Concerte  played  by  Hugo 

I.i  "Mi  uiii  ;   and  a  new  ruin  posit  inn  hy  Bennett,  Called   I 

iie-Onveri?irt  to  Moore's  " Paradise  ami  the  Peri 

For  tho  Eighth  Concert  [Thursday  Feb  23  the  program  mo 
offers      Part  I    Overture  to  "Medea,"    (  3ympbony 

in  C  minor,  No    lt  Ga'le.        It  has  been  found   impo 
procure  Hi'.-  parts  for  Gade  in  A  minor  .  but  this   No     1  i    by 
far  his  best,  and  has  not  been  heard   here  tor  several    y\  li 
i'i['  N     S  'nr/ii>iiiit' ■•  ovcrfiiiv  to  Byrou's  "Manl 

Entr'acte  from  the  sn ,  never  before   played   hero    I   i 

elusion  the  Orchestral  Suite  in  C,  by  XUiff    first  time 

Mit.   B.  J.  Lang's  second  ( 'onecrf   .it    the    1 1 

Theatre,  Feb,  2,  had  tho  same  select,  large  audience, 

ami  offered  the  following  matter : 

Quintet  in  i'.  Op.  103,  tor  two  \  iolin  ,  \  iola    an  i  two 

Cello.*. Franz  Schubert. 

Aii.'^ro  ma  nou  troppo       \  i  i -spressivo.     Scherzo 

I    :  '.  i    ■  ■ 

Pianoforte  Concei  to  in  « '  mnj  t,    Op    lo  Beet]    ren 

Allegro  ion  brio      Largo       \ 

Bn  :  i  te  in  A  il  it  m  ij  >r  op.  19      

Trio  in  li  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and   <vu<>. 
Molto  allegro  agitato      Andante  con  moto  tranquil  to. 
Scherzo.     Allegro  ussai  appassionato. 

The  Schubert  Quintet  with  two  'Cellos  (Messrs 
Fries  and  Ai  <..  Hi  ixd&,— the  violins  and  viola  by 
Messrs  Sciiultze,  Meisej  and  Ryan),  has  been 
an  important  feature  in  tho  Mendelssohn  Qui  i 
Club  programmes,  from  time  to  time,  these  ten 
years,  and  it  is  always  welcome  for  its  rich,  full 
polyphony,  and  large  plan  in  accordance  therewith, 
as  well  as  for  the  genuine  flavor  and  the  5 
Germans  say)  of  the  Schubert  genius  Mi  Lang  had 
ample  sphere  for  all  his  fine,  cl  :d  technique, 

ami  tasteful  phrasing  and  accent  in  the  earliest  of 
Beethoven's  five  t  loncertos,  which,  though  by  no 
means  so  grand  as  the  fifth  or  so  subtly  poetic  .^  the 
four!!),  is  full  of  charm,  singularly  naive  and  In 
It  had  been  played  but  once  before  in  no-ton,  an  1 
then  by  Mr.  Lang  at  a  Symphony  Concert  three 
years  ago.  This  time,  with  onh  the  shadow  of  an 
orchestra  (string  quartet  witli  double  bass)  it  sound- 
ed to  us  more  dry  and  tame  than  then  ;  and  the  vci  y 
elaborate  cadenzas  (by  Moscheles  ;)  seemed  drawn 
out  to  tedious  length.  The  S  herzando  character  of 
the  Finale  is  full  of  crisp,  sunshiny  humor  We  arc 
thankful  for  the  too  rare  i  hancc  of  hearing  such  a 
work.  The  Ballad*  of  Chopin,  beginning  grave 
and  march  like,  was  finely  rendered.  Rut  tin'  real 
awakening  life  of  the  concert  was  in  the  si 
Mendelssohn  Trio,  which  went  to  a  charm. 

For  next  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  Lang's  pro- 
gramme shows  :  a  Quartet  (No.  67)  by  Haydn  ;  a 
cio,  for  piano,  by  Bennett  (E  major,  op,  22 )  ; 
for  another  piano  solo,  Liszt's  "Benediction  de  Dicu 
dans  la  Solitude;"  ami  the  greal  B  Rat  Trio  of  Beet- 
hoven, 

Boston    Conservatory.  —  A    goodly    show    of 


talent  and  of  progress  was  made  by  pupils  of  Mr. 
Eictiberg's  school  at  the  quarterly  concert  In  the 
crowded  Boston  Music  Hall  last  Wednesday 
noon.  They  were  all  solo  performances  The  most 
remarkable,  and  indeed  exceptionally  inter 
were  the  specimens  of  violin  playing  by  a  picturesque 
voung  girl  of  hardly  thirteen  (Miss  Persis  Bell),  and 
a  still  younger  lad  ( Master  A  Van  Raaltc).  The 
("inner  played  the  Andante  from  the  Mendelssohn 
( loncerto  with  purity  of  tone,  true  intonation  and 
good  style,  really  surprising.  The  boy,  a  bright  and 
playful  looking  chit,  was  equally  successful  with  the 
well  known  Maysedcr  variations  And  both  to 
gave  a  clear,  euphonious  rendering  of  a  by  no  n 
easy  Duo  Concertantc  by  Dancla.  [1  is  omcthing, 
truly,  if  we  have  begun  to  raise  such  pupils,  though 
the  eases  doubtless  are  exceptional.  There  was  good 
piano  playing  :  ol  a  Chopin  Waltz,  by  Miss  C  B. 
Nickels  ;  a  Duo  from  Riqohtto  (Wolf!)  by  Misses 
Starr  and  Nickclls  ;  a  Mendelssohn  ( lapriccio,  by 
Miss  Smith,  and.  particularly,  the  first  movement  of 
the  Beethoven  Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  22,  t>.  Miss  E. 
Spici  r.  1  he  singin  ■ ,  ■  hii  ilv  under  Mme.  Joiianx- 
sek's  direction,  she  playing  the  accompaniment, 
was  highly  creditable  ;  that  of  the    Prayer  and    Bar 

t  from  Mcverl   cr's   "Sen-   of  the    North."  by 
Miss  llungtington,  was  indeed    remark  tble   and    full 

imise.     The  two  pii        oil  ,:."  <  ii  e  il  «  li  gan    >  n 
Vo)  spit    by  Bach,  i  of  Ha  (  '■ 

arc  did       I  i 


Tin:  svi 

That  few  men  ever  heai 
\  n  I        mi  u  ever  sing. 

:  iresi  skies  ai 

That  farthest  oil  a] 
To  bird  ■  I  wing. 

The  dearest  loves  arc  those 

That  no  man  can   come 
With  Ii  ■    ■ 

—  /.  /,  !1 


PniLADET.rni  \.  —  T-  i    I 
speaks  of  a  series  of  concerts,   than    which    none   in 

tins  counti  v  ■/.  .   1    \\  itll    a    ' 

pure  artistic  motive,  ot  |  in  with  amoredis 
ted,  bra ve       ■    I 

fort  persisted  in,  largely  at  her   own   cost,   for 

scv<  ra!  yeai  ted   them,  is  at 

.  its  reward.     'I".     G 
jays 

Concert  v  S  it  it   riutn  Ela 
ii:  !  ,\  night,  w,  1-  i  nc  ol  the  I  elightl 

i  was   filled  with  sel<  ctions  from 

ers,  and  it  found  in  the  fim 
luct  these  enterl  ad  nterpre 

tew      The  plaj  Ing  of  Mr    tlennig  .■  n      espi  ■ 

iallj  good.     The  former  gentleman  never  fails; 
quisite  taste  in  his  vi  perl  rmances,wh   e 

man,   with   his  violin ,  inva  Tin  -<■ 

concerts  leserve  more  genei  than    they    have  re 

.--■i'.  fid       Phey  I  that  it  ■    •  r 

:  •  lie  hall  wherevi  c  the)   < ■■■  given 

( ';'  Mr.  Jarvis's  thii  IS  n  nal  tolls 

us 

The  following  ren  teres  ting  programme  was  pre- 

sente  I 

Piano  Solo     Suite  in  G... Domenico  S 

Somite     LMauo  and  Violin.  N<    2.  oi     .  -  i; .  : 

Messrs,  Jarvis  and   li 
i"  mcerto — 1  ioloncello,  B  m inor,  Xo.  3  Goll 

ftudol  pb  tlennig. 
I'i.mo  Solos  -  1     \   i  Schumann. 

2    N01  elletten    E  mnjoi    i  >p    2] 
*  .:  ■■  for  \  iolin   ...  .  .  -  Vieuxtemps. 

Wenzel    Koj  ta 
Tn.      Pi  mo,  ^  ii  lin  an  I  '   ello.  \   ■■■.. 

The  -'  i!  lies  of  S  of  £  humann  are 

at  the  vei  \  opposite  extremes  in  piano-forte  music,  an  I  their 
iuir  duction  at^the  same  concert  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr. 
Jarvia,  for  the  contrast  was  ■   ld  I  instructive 

one  Co  ere  is  little  danger  that  the  claims  or  the  merits  oi 
the  latter  composer  will  be  overlooked,  in  our  time,  at  least  ; 
but  then  ■>,-■..■  to  fear  that  this  fnt<  might  have  been 
Scai  latti's  had  not  Mi  Hans  von  Bu  n  in  his  enthusiastic 
lies,  discovered  among  ■      [able  works  these  very 

Interesting    studies        Mr.    Jarvis,   accomplished   in   n 

i,  interpreted  them  with    proper  fidelity   to    the  tradi- 

.  r  i  + 1  at  In-  h:ii;.l-  ]|...j.-  ■   '   '  .■;;:ii;i]     fiv-h  I  :•■  ■         o,  ! 


beauty  was  lost.  The  Toccata  may  be  particularized  as  hav- 
ing been  endowed  by  him  with  a  charm  which  many  very 
skilful  artists  would  have  failed  to  give  it.  The  Sonata  by 
ItiifT  is  tint  entirely  new  here,  it  having  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Wolfsohn  And  Colonne  If-  merit,  in  many  respects,  is  great, 
and  a  first  hearing  oi  it  inclines  one  to  the  faith  that,  "being 
ol  the  .-'"I-  it  i:  destined  to  endure  ;  but  familiarity  with  it 
will,  we  think,  have  the  effect  ol  abating  much  of  our  enthusi- 
asm forit     The  romantic scl has  addedmuch   that  laal- 

ready  valuable  to  the  musician's  repertoire,  but  a  great  part 
oi  the  sonata  is  romanticism  run  wild,  an  1.  in  spite  of  the 
graceful  beatttj  oi  the  Plow  movement,  t lie  work,  in  its  com- 
pleteness lacks  the  indescribable  element  which  forever  dis- 
tinguishes genius  from  mere  talent 

Mr,  Ilenriiu'-  performance  of  the  Goltermann  Concerto  was 
characterized  by  absolute  perfection  of  intonation,  and  a  vig- 
orous bowing  and  brilliancy  of  execution  which  surprised  us 
even  in  ished  artist,     tie  has   never  .tone   better 

than  upon  this  occasion. 

Mr.    Kopta'e    selections    were   not   especially  happy.     Mr. 

■  mps    hi  these  pieces,   •■■-.  iltes   our  curiosity,   perhaps, 

but  not  our  interest      The  same  ground  has  been  gone  over  bo 

fn  iuently  bj  Bach  and  Handel,  that  the   present   composer 

would  bavc  1 n  purer  of  success  in  fresher  fields      His  other 

wi  rka  in  the  mi  lern  style  all  possess  abundance  of  merit  and 
if. Mr.  K  tuced  any  of  them  with  the  skill  and  es 

ion  thai  be  \   re  to  these  palpable  imitations,   he         i   : 
have  had  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  himself. 

There  remains  to  commen  1  Mr   Jarvis's    delicate  treatment 
of  the  exquisitely  graceful  Rati  transcription  ,  and    ins    intelli- 
gent Interpretation  of  the   novellette  of  Schumann,   a  noble, 
■   po  Ition,  requiring  brains  and  marvellous 
'    give  il   idi  [uate  justice  and  the  artistic  performance 
.  i  the  Bargiel  trio,  a  really  e  n  hi  b  never  would 

-'on,   perhaps,   had   Robert  Schumann   never 
1 

Philadelphia  is,  or  has  been,  [usl  now  indulging  in 
the  Thomas  Orchestra  concerts,  in  Miss.  Kelli 
concerts,  and  in  the  English  Opera  (offering  such 
works  as  the  "  M  ti  i  ;c  I  aro/'  "  Martha,"  "I-'i- 
Obcron,"  and  "Der  Freyschutz.")  Ncu- 
■  ly  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society. 

P'  ■!■  pland,  Mi  —  '  I  he  Km-, mi  ( 'lull"  is  nn  asso- 
ciation idles,  pupils  of  the  best  teachers 
'•;."  mcci  weekly  and  practise  for  mutual  in- 
i  .  in  and  pleasure.  Tin  y  gave  last  month  their 
first  pu  raise  m  mi  ■■  to  buy  a  piano- 
forte 'i  .  .'ing  si  lections,  we  are  told,  were  all 
I               pi 

"Die  V7al  lnwnj.hr,"  arranged  for  l  bandfi 

Bennett 
Bird    :  the  merry  preenwoo  1 4bt 

*  ■     i   Quartet  :  "La  Carit;V': I 

Hon  l-     Weber. 

1  ''"■'  ■  "  On  ::■  ■  ,■  ,'       \  en<  u  ini. 

in  ir" .i  lordisiani. 

?e  Ci  D 

tch  9  rementj      I  h:ds.  Mendi 

fl  I  .111     '      M    1_'!         i 

M-  2art 
■  horus    ,;The  Lord  i  ■  mj   E  hephi  rd" Schubert, 

New  Vork  —The  -'  criticsays  of  the  third 
Philharmonic  <  loncert  : 

.:!■  h  better  in  the  selection  ol  the  pieces  played 
i  the  i  tanner  in  which  the}  were  given  In  the  Over- 
cherz     ind  Fii  ■  ■■    there  was   ome  unu- 

sually crude  ai  playing      There  were   times   when 

belated  eard  coming  in  after  the  others  at 

a  pan  ;e,  an  I  thi  k.  of  finish  in   much 

that  was  done 

ntrast  \\  ith   the   recent 
*    ' :  i    which  were  in 
every  respect  superior  to  th«  se  oi   the    Philharm'  ■        - 
There  are  disadvantag  r  Ivantag<      in  a    large  or« 

chestra.     The    Mozart    symphony,    for    instauce,   which    was 
played  on  Saturday  evening,  was  written  for  an  orchestra  half 
one      1'-  delicacy  an  t  grace  were   rather  over- 
■. .  ■  •■  i  h\  the  number  of  tho    instruments      Mr     Bergmann 
appeared  in  the  triple  charactei    ■'   ■    ndu  tor.com]   iser  and 
net,  wit      ccompanimen  t 
for  two  clarionets  and  two   I  tnposed   by   him,   was 

given.     If  was  a  most  mel  idious   and   admirably   constructs  1 
the  qualities  of  an    instru- 
ment so  rich,  warm,   and    powerful   in    tone,   so  extended  in 

7  voiced,  that  it  is  an   exc<  eding 
that  .'  -:.■   ild  no  I      iv<  found  it;    place  among  orchestral  in- 
lents      ft    was  admirably    played  by  Mr.  Boehm  ;  and 
that  to  ]  lay  an   or  linary   clai 
the  work  of  a  lifetime   hedeserves    I  lil  for   the  skill 

with  which  he  ed  this  exceptional  instrument      The 

of  these  five  bass  reeds  played  together  wasi 
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TIip  color  of  the  tone  was  sombre,  deep,  warm, and  tich.  There 
is  always  a  soft  languor  in  the  sound  of  combined  reeds  moving 

"To  the  Dorian  1 1 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;'" 
and  this   composition    was  full  of   that    subtle  and   soothing 
beauty. 

Much  alike  In  spirit  was  the  serenade  for  four  violoncellos 
by  I.achner,  in  which  Herrmann  played  second  'cello,  Bergner 
playing  the  first.  Mr.  Bergmann  has  a  strong  and  manly  way 
of  playing  this  instrument,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  that 
of  .Mr  Bergner,  who,  though  indisputably  a  consummate  mu- 
sician, resorts  too  constantly  to  the  tremolo.  It  is  a  trick  that 
catches  the  popular  ear  ,  but  when  too  often  used,  it  demoral- 
izes and  weakens  the  general  style.  It  is  like  that  fatal  vibra- 
ting quality  of  the  voice  that  many  of  our  singers  think  so  fine 
and  pathetic, and  cultivate  in  that  unhappy  delusion. 

'listed  Cotnspnbnue. 

New  York,  Jan.  30. — There  has  been  plenty  of 
music  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  January. 
On  the  14th  inst.  Miss  Marie  Krebs  commenced  a 
series  of  superb  pianoforte  recitals  at  Steinway's 
small  hall.     This  is  the  programme  to  the  first: 

Sonata,  E  flat,  op.  29 Beethoven. 

Miss  Krebs . 

Are  Maria A.  Kosch. 

Mine.  Krebs-Michalesi. 

Cat  Fugue Scarlatti. 

Impromptu,  A  flat Chopin. 

Novelette,  No.  4,  D Schumann. 

Miss  Krebs. 

Waldesgespraech Schumann. 

Mm*-    Krebs-Micbalesi. 
Moonlight  Sonata,  C  minor Beethoven. 

Miss  Krebs. 

Tier  Neugieriger F.  Schubert. 

Valencia's  Rose C.  Krebs. 

Mme.   Krebs-Michalesi. 

Waitz.F  major Rubinstein. 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  4 Liszt. 

Miss  Krebs 

The  audience  was  the  most  critical  that  has  been 
seen  in  Steinway  Hall  for  many  months,  for  almost 
every  pianist  known  in  New  York  was  present.  The 
programmes  were  excellently  rendered.  At  the  3rd, 
on  January  28,  she  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Wenzel 
Kopta  (violin)  and  Mr.  Wm.  Candidus  (tenor).  The 
fourth  and  last  takes  place  this  week. 

Miss  Kellogg  made  her  first  appearance  in  this 
city,  in  oratorio,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst  ,  with 
great  success,  though  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter if  she  bad  selected  some  other  building  than  the 
Academy  of  Music,  which  is  the  last  place  in  New 
York  to  bold  an  oratorio  performance  in.  The  cho- 
rus sang  well,  but  the  orchestra  was  a  disgrace  to 
New  York. 

Thco.  Thomas  visited  us  last  week,  after  a  long 
absence,  and  gave  two  fine  concerts.  At  the  first 
(Jan.  27th)  Miss  Mchlig  played  Liszt's  Concerto  in 
E  flat,  the  orchestra  playing  a  mixed  programme. 
The  second  (Jan.  28)  was  a  grand  symphony  con- 
cert, witli  this  programme  : 

Symphony,  No.  6,  "Pastorale" Beethoven. 

Concerto  in  E  minor : Chopin. 

Miss  Mehlig. 

Over! ure.  •'  Faust" Wagner. 

S.-pfi-r.  op.  20   Beethoven. 

Ili'X'tnierou  (duet]   Liszt. 

Miss  Mehlig  and  Mr.  Mills. 
Poeme  Symphonique  :  "Les  Preludes" Liszt 

The  orchestra  played  superbly,  and  so  did  Miss 
Mehlig.  The  audience  was  a  large,  orderly  and 
attentive  one.  These  are  the  only  concerts  which 
can  lie  given  by  Tlieo.  Thomas  here  this  winter.  He 
will  of  course  return  in  the  spring  to  Central  Talk 
Garden. 

The    third  Philharmonic    Concert   of  the   season 

takes  place   next   Saturday.     The   orchestral   pieces 

are  as  follows  : 

Symphony,  D.  'French" Mozart. 

Overture,    "Sakuntaht" Gold  mark. 

Overture,  Scherzo  et  finale,  op.  52 Sc  lumann. 

The  soloists  are  Mr.  F.  Bergner  (violoncello)  and 
Mr    K    Roehm  ('bass-clarinet.) 

The  Church  Music  Association  have  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  second  concert  (Feb.  21)  a  new  over- 
tine  by  Lindpainler  "Jubel,"  Beethoven's  Mass  in 
C  (played  last  year,  and  repeated  by  general  request), 
and    the   "Spring"    from    Haydn's   Seasons.     They 


have  also  the  entire  music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  by  Mendelssohn,  for  the  last  concert 

j.  M.  w. 

Macon,  (Georgia),  Jan.  30. — The  Maconitcs 
enjoyed  last  week  an  entertainment  by  the  "Ade- 
laide Phillipps  Concert  Company,"  which  was  re- 
freshing to  music  lovers  after  a  season  of  musical 
dearth. 

Miss  Phillipps  came  unheralded  and  unadvertised  ; 
and  as  she  enjoys  a  reputation  more  local  than  con- 
tinental, very  few  had  heard  of  the  fair  cantatrice. 
But  we  presume  to  say  none  could  have  felt  any  dis- 
appointment in  her  wonderful  contralto  voice.  The 
compass  of  her  voice,  as  well  as  her  executive  skill, 
as  exhibited  in  her  rendering  of  that  most  hackneyed 
concert  aria  :  "Una  voce  poca  fit,"  was  astonishing. 
It  seemed  to  us  a  perfect  piece  of  vocalization.  She 
very  graciously  responded  to  all  the  encores,  as  did 
the  other  artists,  and  we  were  thereby  compensated 
for  a  too  short  programme.  A  little  ballad  which 
she  gave  as  an  encore,  called,  we  believe,  "The  Angel 
of  the  Rosebush"  sung  in  a  hushed,  snpprcssed  sotto 
voce  (most  effectively  after  a  Laughing  Song)  still 
haunts  us  like  a  tuneful,  sad  spirit.  But  let  me  ask 
if  public  singers  will  never  weary  of  "Comin'  thro' 
the  Eye,"  and  if  claqueurs  will  never  cease  applaud- 
ing it  !  The  coquetry  of  that  bonnie  Scotch  lass  is 
now  acknowledged,  and  she  certainly  must  be  passe'e. 

Mons.  Levy  excited  a  furore  with  his  matchless 
performance  on  the  Cornet.  What  a  charming  in- 
strument it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished  play- 
er !  His  skillful  producing  and  sustaining  the  volup- 
tuous tones  of  the  familiar  melody.  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,"  delieiously  excited  our  musical  sensi- 
bilities, and  enfolded  us  in  a  reverie,  from  which  we 
sighed  to  be  aroused. 

Mr.  Ed.  Hoffman,  we  suppose,  would  be  startled 
to  hear  himself  called  a  great  artist  or  an  homme  de 
ginie.  He  is  neither,  but  we  enjoyed  his  music  not- 
withstanding. He  played  several  original  composi- 
tions with  a  pleasing  grace  and  limpidity,  on  a  light 
and  sweet  toned  Knabe  Piano,  just  suited  to  his  style. 
The  "Last  Hope,"  by  Gottschalk,  however,  was 
rendered  by  him  with  less  sentiment  than  we  have 
beard  from  many  amateurs.  Mons.  Hasler,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  extravagantly  announced,  would  have 
astounded  us  more  ;  but  we  can  say  he  had  a  pleas- 
ing voice,  of  no  particular  strength,  compass  or  cul- 
tivation. 

We  left  the  hall  grateful.  Grateful  that  these  re- 
fined musicians  had  not  passed  us  by,  and  that  we 
had  been  mildly,  not  wildly  entertained  for  one  even- 
ing with  music  not  severely  artistic,  bnt  adapted  to  a 
people  as  yet  untutored  in  musical  classics. 

Philadelphia,  Jan  16.  Mr.  Editor: — In  your 
Journal  of  Music  of  this  week  you  publish  a  letter 
dated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  wdiich  appears 
the  claim  of  the  Choral  Society  of  Washington  to  be 
the  first  American  Society  formed  in  the  country  for 
the  production  of  male  voice  music.  The  "Abt"  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  was  organized  in  1867  in  this 
city, and  at  present  consists  of  about  thirty  of  the  picked 
(male)  singers  of  Philadelphia.  No  one  lias  yet  been 
admitted  who  is  below  the  standard  originally  set  up, 
consequently  there  is  no  "dead  wood."  Theyhave 
twice  performed  Mendelssohn's  Cantata  "Sons  of 
Art,"  which  was  given  up  by  the  German  Societies 
in  despair.  In  using  the  "Chickering  Collection" 
they  took  "at  sight"  any  number  of  the  collection 
yet  published,  which  you  will  see  is- a  fair  test  of  abil- 
ity. The  Conductor  is  Mr.  Michael  LI.  Cross  of 
the  Cathedral,  a  finished  conductor  and  composer. 
The  Vocal  Union,  a  society  of  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  members,  not  rating  as  high  as  the  "Abt,"  has 
nevertheless  a  strong  and  well-balanced  collection  of 
voices.  Conductor,  E.  J.  Wolsieffer.  They  are  the 
juniors  of  the  "Abt"  by  about  a  year,  so  that  two  of 
our  societies  are  older  than  the  "Choral,"  and  will  be 
happy  to  contest  the  palm  with  them  at  any  time. 


Spend  SUtices. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 

L,  A_  T   E   S   T      :MT  XT   S  I   C, 
Ptiblariliefl    by   Oliver  Pitson  &   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Proposal.     4.     Bb  to  f.  M,  S.  Downs.  40 

Words  by  Bayard  Taylor.   Charmingly  sweet  poem, 
melody  ami  accompaniment.     Sung  by  N'ilsson. 
"The  violet  loves  a  sunny  bank, 
The  cowslip  loves  the  lea, 
The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm, 
But  I  love  thee  !■' 

Separation.     4.     E6  to  e.  M.  S.  Downs.  40 

With  its  varied  harmony  and  deep  pathos,   reminds 
one  of  the  best  German  songs. 

Those  scenes  which  were  so  dear  to  me  ;  or,  The 
Georgian  maid's  farewell.     3.     F  to  g 

Henri/  Schoeiler.  30 
Very  graceful  melody.     The  words  are  well  written, 
and  contain  a  farewell  to  the  hills  of  Georgia. 

Two  Little  Shoes.     Ballad.     3.     Ab  to  d. 

Dr.   Crablre.  30 
Very  sweet  and  pathetic. 

"Two  little  shoes  laid  away  in  the  drawer, 
Treasured  so  fondly, — never  to  be  worn. 
Two  little  feet  laid  away  in  the  tomb 
Cold  and  all  lifeless,— sadly  we  mourn/' 


Instrumental. 


Our  Society  Galop.     3.     T)b. 


II.  B.  Bart.  30 


Mellow  and  sweet  rather  than  brilliant  Not  only 
"our"  society,  but  societies  in  general  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  it. 

Poetry  of  Motion.     Danse  Caprice.     5.     C. 

S.  B.  Whitney.  60 
Mr.  Whitney  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  beautiful  piece,  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  sensation,  wheu  played  with  any  degree  of 
taste  and  execution.  The  melody  of  the  dance  is  re- 
markably pretty,  and  the  intermediate  passages  give 
all  needed  power  and  sprightliuess. 

Juvenile  Reception  Waltz.     3.     F. 

Charles  J.  Grass.  35 
Good  for  a  juvenile  student.      Has  a    pretty  air,  a 
tremolo,  and  some  good  runs  for  the  left  hand. 

You  know  how  it  is  yourself.     Polka.     3.     F. 

Joseph  Poznanslci.  40 
A  characteristic  and  sprightly  polka,  with    the  mel- 
ody of  a  favorite  song. 

Montague.     Mazurka  Polka  Caprice.     3.     E6. 

John  Simpson.  30 
Varies  to  two,   four  and  five   flats,  and   has  also  a 
great   variety   of   time  and   of  arrangement,    and   is 
brilliant  and  melodious. 

Books. 
Baton's  New  Method  for  the  Corxet.  1.50 
This  handsome  and  complete  book  contains  a  good 
elementary  course,  plain  directions,  a  fine  selection 
of  favorite  airs,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  played 
with  the  ordiuary  piano  accompaniment,  and  a  few 
difficult  pieces,  trios,  &c.  As  the  Cornet  (or  Little 
horn.lis  notout  of  place,  when  softly  played,  in  ordi- 
nary rooms,  this  book  will  furnish  a  new  inducement 
to  learn  it. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c  , 
a  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  latter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


MosiC  Br  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  {about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwlght's  Journal  of  Slusio. 

To  the  Telegraph. 

Thou  wondrous  living  chord 

Of  Earth's  mysterious  lyre, 
What  message  dost  thou  bring 

To  (ill  the  soul's  desire  ' 

Like  the  Eolian  harp 

Thou  moanest  to  the  blast, 
Jim  wilder,  deeper  tones 

Along  thy  lines  have  passed. 

Si^lis  from  all  sorrowing  hearts 
Give  thee  thy  ceaseless  pain, 

Sweep  o'er  thy  trembling  strings 
And  breathe  to  heaven  the  strain. 

But  not  with  gi  icf  alone 
.Man's  restless  heart  is  torn, 

NOI   only   Holes  of  WOP 

Upon  thy  strings  arc  boi  ne. 

Hope,  triumph,  joy  and   love, 

These  beating  bosoms  fill, 
Wuli  evei  v  pulse  of  life 

Thy  swift  vibrations  thrill. 

Willi  all  sweet  harmonies 
That  move  the  human  breast 

( I  blend  one  strain  limn  heaven 
And  make  us  wholly  blest. 


I  or  Dnight  a  Journal  r,i  Music. 

The  Opera. 

New  York,  Feb  17. — The  first  performance 
of  Herr  Kraekajokesky's  new  Opera,  '"Orpheus 
in  Hades," on  Monday  evening  last,  al  the  new 
East  River  Theatre,  was  a  derided  sensation  in 
our  dramatic  and  musical  world.  We  can  give 
in  words  hut  a  faint  idea  of  the  original  work,  cu 
of  its  spirited  representation.  The  composer  is  a 
young  man,  as  j  et  unknown  to  tame,  but  we  ven- 
ture In  predict  fin-  him  a  highly  successful  career. 
The  character  of  the  orchestra  he  has  so  admira- 
bly organized  and  drilled,  is  something  entirely 
new  ami  original.  Profoundly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  introducing  into  his  musical 
score  and  instrumentation,  as  much  of  the  infer- 
nal element  as  vras  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
vivid  idea  of  the  celebrated  descent  of  the  old 
poet  into  the  Plutonic  regions,  he  has  nut  hesita- 
ted to  make  use  of  many  instruments  not  usual- 
ly employed  in  modern  orchestration.  The 
scenery,  too,  and  the  whole  mist  en  scene,  is  as 
original  and  novel  as  the  music  and  libretto.  We 
were  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
precise  form  of  many  of  the  musical  instruments 
used,  (and  unfortunately  hail  left  our  opera-glass 
at  home)  but  in  the  dim  and  lurid  lights  -which 
most  of  the  scenes  demand,  they  appeared  to  bear  ' 
strong  resemblance  to  some  familiar  articles  in 
household  and  culinary  use: — such  as  tongs, 
shovels,  pokers,  coal-scuttles,  gridirons  and  copper 
kettles.  In  this,  however,  we  may  be  mistaken. 
The  effect  of  these,  in  some  of  (he  fortissimo  tnov  e- 
nients  of  the  choruses,  may  be  more  easily  imag- 
ined than  described. 

There  is  one  st  i  ili inu  scene,— where    Orpheus 
is  entering  the    Inferno,    in    which    the    Chinese 


giui2  is  used  with  thrilling  effect.  Still  more 
sinking  is  the  use  of  this  instrument  where  the 
singer  first  approaches  the  Styx-  whose  rattling 
and  thumping  in  the  opening  Bannando  move 
ment,  is  certainly  startling,  to  say  the  least  :  not 
to  speak  of  the  display  of  Satanic  fire-works  in 
the  background     in  which  the  wheel  of  Ixion    is 

turned  into  a    revolving  fire-wl I.     Critics  may 

object  t.i  this  reversi f   the  old  fable,  in  which 

the  wheel  aforesaid  stood  still  al  the  sound  of  the 
Orphean  lyre.  But  true  genius  should  not  be 
1 nd  by  an)  servile  bonds  to  any  literal  adher- 
ence ti  i  such  superannuated  mj  I  hs. 

There  is  one  exceedingly  novel  and  effective 
scone  in  the  econd  act,  in  which  the  threi  hea  I- 
ed  guardian  of  the  portals  of  I'luto  opens  in  a 
remarkal  ile  trio  The  compi  >ser  has  ci  inceived 
the  original  idea  of  a  large  dog-headed,  triple- 
mouthed  mask,  under  which  are  esconced  the 
three  deep  basso  singei  Sigi  Gt  I  mi,  Sig 
nor  Rorio,  and  SiLrnor  Snarliani.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  report  the  music,  as  we  do  tic 
words  of  this    I  i  i  i,  and  tie-  -  the  I'm  ics. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  in    lis  way  than    the  1 
tion  of  the  fierce  Cerberus  from    his   determined 
opposition  to  the  intruder,  down    through  gradu- 
ally subsiding  semitones  and  chromatic  interval.* 

into  the  slumberous  -late  produ 1  by  the   music 

of  ( Irpheus. 

TltH  I    Bl      I    I   It  HI  .K  I   - 

/        !   //■   -  ' 

Bowwow!  what  strolling  singer's:  this 

A  coining  to  the  realms   of   Dis  ! 

S nd  Head 

That  feller  that's  a  comin'  here, 

ms  to  1"-  Some  poet  seer. 

Third  Head. 
Now    lon't  make  such  a  tarnal  fuss  ' 
This  is  the  celebrated  (irpheus  ' 

TB I      III    VI'S 

A  |  retty  fellow  for  a  bard  ' 
Seize  him,  furies,  grip  him  hard  ! 
Entrance  here  we  can't  allow. 
Bite  him,  tear  him  !   bow-wow-won  ! 

I  ' :l  s     11      i'l  KiLS    AND    I>1  Moss 

Snarly,  growly.  howly,  yow  ! 

Keep  awav-  sir.  or  we  vow 
We  will  knock  you  all  to  Hinders, 
And  then  burn  you  into  cinders 
Bring  not  here  your  twangling  lyre  ! 
Back,  I  say — or  I  will  tire! 

Solo  by  Orpheus. 
Oh  where  in  Heh — heh — hades 

Is  she,  the  queen  of  ladies  ' 
Wherever  can  she  be, 
My  lost  Eurydicc  ! 

Tiuo  bt  Cerberus  (derisively.) 

You're  rid,  1  see, 

You're  rid,  I  see. 

t  >f  her  who  used  your  wife  to  be. 

Go  hack  !   You'll  never  find  her  here, 

We'll  bite  you,  if  you  come  too  near  ! 


I'a  ■■[   I/rail. 

lie's  tuning  his  guitar — I  vow  ! 
T'wont  do,  old  fellow  !  Bow-wow-wow  1 

Second  Head. 
His  singing  makes  me  stretch  tin  1  yawn, 
A  lovely  opera  air — I  swan  ! 

Third  Head. 
I'm  losing  al!  my  Bow--wow-wowzy  1 
That  music  makes  mo  awful  drowsy  ! 

The    three     Cerberean     heads    lure  all   pass 

through  drowsy  semitones,    and    finally    unite  in 

a  snoring  trio,  forming  a  very   original    bass  to  a 

more  original  air  snug  by  Orpheus,  hut    the  poe- 

v,  1  i    h  r    loo  long  and  doleful  to  transcribe. 

The  p  irt  el  Eurj  dice  was  very  touchinuly  ren- 
dered, especially  when  her  husband  is  forbidden 
by  the  fates  to  touch  her. 

On  the  whole  we  venture  to  believe  that  the 
Cerberus  scene  will  become  very  popular,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  hear  snatches  of  the  airs  and 
i  horuses  warble  1  in  our  streets — especially  after 
midnight     bj  the  Uow-wow-wowry  boys. 

C.  P.  c. 


F.ir  Dwtght's  Journal  ofMuslc. 

Marx's   Characterization  of    Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony. 

r.Y   A.    E.    Kin  IEGER. 
lued  from  pflge     - 

First    Part.  —  Second    Movement. 

The  first  movement  has  furnished  no  satisfaction; 

-    not    even    opened  a    prospect    of   it,    as  does 

•  movement  of  the  (  '-minor  Symphony,  which, 

it  naturally  could  not  bring  the    victorious  de- 

gathers    together    and   advances    the 

victory.     Now  this  first  movement 

of  the  Ninth  Symphony  swell,  to  a  titanic  force,  but 

ilC-ss 

■  gins  the  second  movement :  Motto  Vivace 
[Scherzo,  Introduction  )  Once  more  the  beat  of 
Beethoven's  life  awakening  wizard  stall  gives  the 
forcible  sign  1  it  to  9th  measure)  and  immediately 
the  tone  spirits,  obedient  to  the  beckoning  of  their 
master,  commence  an  airy,  mysterious  dance,  (cltief 
■•  uh  measure).  The  second  violin 
is  in  advance,  the  viola  follows,  then  the  violoncello, 
then  the  first  violin,  finally  the  double  bass  :  and  all, 
and  mysteriously,  with  the  same  restless, 
rhythmi  al  haste  and  breathless  endlessness  ;  only 
the  violins  are  reenforced  by  the  oboe,  and  the  violas 
by  the  oboe  and  clarionet.  It  is  not  the  melody,  nor 
this  or  that  voice,  —  for  they  all  float  nnnglinglv  in  a 
confuting  indistinction  of  each  other — which  here 
gives  significance  ;  the  significance  lies  altogether  in 
the  inexhaustiblem  ss  of  this  life  and  in  the  ghost  like, 
incessant  movement  ;  ghostlike,  because  to  human 
movement  this  equality  of  hasty,  unmeasured  motion 
would  not  be  adequate.  These  dance  vortices  in- 
crease  from  their  secret  beginning  into  a  wild,  loud- 
crying  exultation,  in  which  the  oddly-placed  trumpet 
daringly  mixes,  a,  it  may  happen.  The  tone  forms, 
without  slacking  their  restlessness,  gradually  vanish 
(77th  measure)  afier  the  noisy  triumph  of  their  fairy- 
dance,  and  a  sort  of  doubting  meditation  seems  to 
take  hold  of  them,  when,  behold  !  the  same  theme 
with  great  vigor  and  with  a  remarkable  change  (118th 
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measure)     fixes   itself    ngnin    (Vnd   maintains   itself 
amiilst  the  defiant  interruptions  of  nil  the   string   in 
struments  and  tin-  ngliout  .'ill  the   octavos— the.v  bent 
sixteen  times  before  the  conclusion — find    vet  tlult  se- 
cret dubiousness  dues  noj  vanish. 

Nine,  finally,— at  (lie  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of 
this  movement,  which  is  repeated  —  the  dizzy  dance 
stops,  ami  stops  ajjain,  in  order  to  repent  itself  in  ft 
still  ili/./ier  w  iv  in  the  seen  el  part;  the.  choruses  of 
Mring  instruments  alternate  with  the  wind  instru 
ments  in  sounding  the  introductory  theme,  and  with 
increased  haste  (the  rhythm  of  four  measures  chang- 
ed into  one  of  three  measures)  the  chief  theme  again 
hurries  past. 

It  is  nn  endless,  breathless,  giddy  life,  full  of  mys- 
tery, ii  life  inexhaustible  and  unsatisfied,  with  no  aim 
in  it  nor  indication  of  any  outside  of  itself.  The  ex- 
cited  play  of  these  phantom-creatures,  that  hide  in 
the  instruments,  and  then  elf-like  flash  out  with  their 
ringinj  laughter,  gives  no  satisfaction  to  the  soul 
and  to  man's  craving  for  man. 

Suddenly  all  this  life  hurries  away,  the  three  four 
time  changes  into  four  four,  and  a  new  life  picture 
has  arisen  with  wondrous  rapidity.  {Trio).  A  new 
world  of  existence,  altogether  iinsuggestcd  by  what 
has  passed  before,  opens  itself  and  gent'y  beckons  the 
dizzy  dancers  into  its  peaceful  eirrle.  Lovingly,  like 
remembrances  of  youth,  balsamic  like  the  pure 
breath  of  the  meadows  and  forests,  and  simple  in  the 
charms  of  its  country  innocence,  this  son";  (412th 
measure)  is  borne  alone/  hv  the  united  oboes,  clarion 
ets  and  fago'ti,  with  the  breath  of  a  quiet,  soothing 
consolation;  there  is  a  sort  of  festivity,  of  country- 
devotion  in  the  evening's  quiet,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  second  movement.  Lovingly  the  master  dwells 
upon  this  picture,  so  far  as  heart  and  art  permit.  All 
the  instruments  are  called  to  enjoy  this  life  of  peace  ; 
the  horns  with  their  penile  echo,  accompanied  on 
high  by  the  violin  (at  first  it  was  the  bassoon  down 
low),  the  bassoons  accompanied  by  the  .sharp  flute, 
finally  even  the  trumpets  witli  their  ten  fold  horn- 
sound,  for  such  is  here  their  effect.  It  is  alwavs  the 
same  picture,  which  smiles  at  you  with  the  same 
smile,  and  evermore  seems  to  change  form  and  color. 
It  is  enchantment. 

Is  there  satisfi  c  ion  in  this  second  part  ?  Clearly 
not,  since  all  soul  connection  with  the  first  pnrt  and 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  first  movement  is  wanting. 
And  this  Beethoven  lias  thoroughly  felt.  The  pic- 
ture vanishes,  the  dance  tries  to  begin  apain  (53Sth 
measure)  and  vanishes,  the  song  seunds  once  more — 
(556-563d  measures)  — a  few  beats— and  all  has  van- 
ished. 

And  now  it  is  decided.  This  world  of  instruments, 
so  full  of  life,  so  thousand  formed,  so  soul  entrancing, 
carrying  the  imagination  farther  above  the  limits  of 
the  human  than  any  other  art  can  do,  is  nevertheless 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  give  full  satisfaction. 

This  is  not  a  mere  assumption  or  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  some  assumed  premise.  Deethoven  him- 
self testifies  w  it  with  icords  spoken  hi/  himself,  lint, 
taking  it  fur  the  present  as  simply  an  assnmptii  n,  it 
completely  explains  the  idea  of  the  work',  as  we  have 
sought  to  establish  it,  and  the  meaning  or  every 
movement  and  part  of  a  movement,  and  their  want 
of  connection  with  and  relation  to  each  other.  We 
will  add  at  once  that  the  same  holds  pood  in  regard 
to  the  third  movement,  which  follows  now,  the 
Adagio. 

It  is  true  there  is  not  an  absolute  want  of  connec- 
tion and  relation  in  these  movements,  only  we  do  not 
discover  the  rt  1  ition  in  the  movements  themselves  ; 
it  does  not  exhibit  itself  til  after  die  third  move- 
m:nt. 

Third  Motembxt 
This  third  movement,  in  B  flat  major,  and  marked 
Adagio  molto  e  cantabile,  is  the  parting  word.  Im 
mersed  in  love,  grandly  conceived,  and  full  of  inex- 
haustible melancholy,  as  a  Crand  and  strong  charac- 
ter of  this  hie  parts  from  infinite  memories. 


Two  choirs,  of  the  wind  and  of  the  string  instru- 
ment-, alternate  with  each  other,  commingling  their 
sinl  stiains  ;  and  I  wo  thoughts  :  the  presence  at  part- 
ing, and  the  past  with  its  reinemhra tiers  and  its  smile 
amidst  tears,  follow  each  other  and  change,  external- 
ly clearly  divided,  as  was  proper  to  the  transfigured 
vision  of  Beethoven,  and  internally  one,  two  sides  of 
the  selfsame  fare. 

The  wind  instruments  be-in  with  their  sofr,  plain 
tive  accents,  sunn  supported  by  the  lower  string  in- 
struments ;  then  the  string  instruments,  without;  the 
double-basses,  start  the  low  parting-song  steeped  in 
devotion  and  melancholy.  The  clarionet,  fagotts 
and  boms  echo  the  conclusion  ;  and  thus  in  ever 
solemn  measuredness,  though  with  profonndest  emo- 
tion, the  Inst,  second,  third  and  fourth  strophe  pass 
by.  In  the  last  the  wind  instruments  repeat  the  con- 
elusion,  and  finally,  the  overflowing,  soulful  clarionet 
leading  the  "chorus, — the  whole  last  strophe  rises 
high,  as  if  the  heart  could  not  grasp  it. 

At  this  point  the  wind  instruments  enter  with  the 
deep  bass  viols  and  strike  some  arpcjrtrios,  like  the 
harp-sounds  of  a  prelude  or  afteihule,  whereupon  tho 
chord  changes  from  f—a—c—e  flat  to / sharp— a— d, 
which  is  to  stand  for  1)  major  ;  and  then  commences 
the  second  movement  of  the  Adagio,  with  the  sipna 
ture  Andante  moderalo.  In  all  respects  different  from 
the  Adagio,  it  yet  is  related  to  it  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  emotion.  It  was  not  an  arbitrary  expres- 
sion, when  we  spoke  at  first  of  this  melody  awaken- 
ing remembrances,  the  melody  as  well  as  the  bass 
seems— just  as  in  the  Trio  of  the  C-sharp  minor  So- 
nata— to  suggest  nn  echo  of  beautiful  peaceful  hours, 
which  here,  however,  are  veiled  with  sorrow  by  the 
more  shadowy-sound  of  the  viola  and  second  violin 
in  the  melody,  by  the  at  times  interrupted  movement 
of  the  basses,  the  quietly  (on  A)  brooding  violoncel- 
lo, the  cutting  sobs  of  the  first  bassoon  and  of  the 
clarionet,  and  afterwards  of  the  oboe  and  the  flute. 

We  cannot  follow  the  third  movement  any  further. 
It  has  shaped  itself  into  the  form  of  variations,  in 
order  to  imprint  its  meaning  more  and  more  intense- 
ly on  the  heart.  At  the  end  the  will  of  the  master 
arises  hiph  and  in  unbroken  force,  even  though  the 
tears  still  dim  his  eyes.  But  the  song  closes  as  it  be- 
gan. 

[Conclusion  next  time  ] 


The  History  of  Music. 

NINTH    LECTURE    BY    Ml!.    J.    K.    PAINE. 
[Reported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Feb.  4  ] 

The  subject  on   Saturday  last  was  Italian  opera  in 
tin.'  eighteenth  century.     For  nea  ly  a  hundred  years 
Italy  produced  not  only  the  greatest  number  hut  the 
most  eminent  composers,  and  hold    the   rest  of  the 
world    in    a    species    of  musical   bondage.      Sketches 
were  given  of  the  lives  and  a  description  of  the  music 
of  very    many  of  these.     Durante,  who  was  horn  in 
1684   and    died  in    1755,    was  an  eminent  musician. 
lie  did  not  much  in  the  way  of  dramatic  composition, 
hut   devoted    himself  chiefly  to  church  and  chamber 
music.      lie   was    more   renowned  as  a  great  contra- 
puntist than  as  a  melodist.     He  improved  the  meth- 
ods of  orchestration  and  gave  some  of  the  earliest  in- 
dications   in    this    direction  of  the    great    movement 
which  has  since  played  sueh  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  music.      His  church  music  was  char- 
aeteiistic  of  the  times,  being  less   elevated  and  much 
more   sensuous    than    that   of  Falestrina.     lie    com- 
posed  a  great  number  of  works,  hut  was,  after   a!1, 
much  greater  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  composer.      lie 
was  outshone  hv  his    pupil  and  rival,  Leonardo  Leo, 
who  was  most  famous  as  a  melodist.     Leo  was  very 
popular  in  his  day,  and  was  excelled  as  a  melodist  hv 
none  of  his  time.      He  has,  however,  been  too  highly 
praised  by  a  later  musician  of  the  same  era — Pacini. 
Mr.  Paine  passed  briefly  over  some  of  the  composers 
of  this  time      One  was  mentioned  whose    music  was 
very  much  disliked  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  be- 
cause  it  abounded  so  greatly  in  shakes.      At.  last  he 
was  persuaded  to  hear  a  new  piece  by  this  composer. 
The   hint  had  been    given  to  the  composer,  and  the 
piece  proceeded  without  a  single  shake  or  trill.    When 
the    last   number  began   it  was   found   to  he  a   fugue 
movement  which    started  off  with   four   trilled    notes. 
As  the  theme  was  taken  up  by  the  several  parts  there 
was  a  bewilderment  and  complication  of  trills  which 


caused  the  emperor  to  laugh  outright,  and  thsjokc 
was  fo  good  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
poser's fortune.  The  style  of  Vinci,  another  com- 
poser of  this  era,  caused"  a  Germ  in  writer,  comment- 
ing im  the  ahsurdities  of  Italian  music,  to  say  that 
the  Italian  composer*  made  the  characters  in  their 
operas  sing  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the  words  "a/«,« 
A/,'1  hcf.re  letting  the  audience  know  that  they  were 
Irving  to  say  "  a  hi  uiwcletta  I" 

!'  j-'oler  was  one  'if  tie'  best  known  compo5ers  of 
this  time  in  N'iples.  He  improved  and  made  his 
greatest  successes  in  oiu  ra  buffii,  although  not  the  orig- 
inator of  that  style,  lie  became  very  popular  by 
some  of  his  operas  of  this  character  and  essayed  a 
ernnd  serious  opera,  which  had  so  little  success  that 
Pcrgolese,  mortified  and  disappointed,  abandoni  d 
writing  for  the  sta^e  and  composed  only  for  tl  e 
church.  He  died  prematurelv  of  consumption  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years.  One  of  his  latest  com- 
positions was  the  famous  "  fitabat  Mater,"  which  is 
slill  known,  performed  and  admired.  The  first  num- 
ber, n  verv  beautiful  duet,  was  sung  hv  Mrs  West 
and  Mrs  B  rry.  Mr  Pan  ■  called  :  tvn'ion  to  the 
resemblance  it  hears  to  some  of  Mozart's  earliest  com- 
positions, hut  he  said  of  the  work  as  :i  whole  that  it 
is  distinguished  rather  for  sweetness  than  for  grandeur, 
and  hardly  deserves  the  place  it  has  maintained. 

Jometli,  horn  in  1714,  was  held  in  very  high  esteem 
at  first,  but  was  biter  in  life  treated  with  only  cold 
respect.  This  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  change 
which  came  over  his  style  of  composition,  which 
must  he  called  an  improvement,  after  his  visit  to  Ger- 
many. Saechini,  born  in  1728,  surpassed  all  of  his 
time  in  opcrabujfa,  and  was  the  favorite  composer  of 
the  anti-GIuck  party  in  Paris,  in  a  contest  famous  in 
the  history  of  music.  Mr.  Rudolphsen  sang  a  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  aria  from  an  opera  by  Sac- 
chini, showing  the  style  of  the  school  of  that  age. 
Paisiello  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  composers  of 
the  time,  and  his  operas  are  almost  the  only  ones  of 
that  era  which  are  still  performed. 

The  progress  of  the  opera  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
musical  part  of  it,  and  hut  very  little  improvement 
was  made  in  its  dramatic  form.  The  several  points 
in  which  improvement  was  made  were  noted  by  Mr. 
P. tine,  and  an  interesting  indication  of  the  low  state 
of  the  opera  and  of  opera  management  was  given  in 
a  series  of  amusing  ami  satirical  instructions  by  Mar- 
cello  to  composers,  singers  and  managers.  S  e  *ani 
aid  L' t  i,  two  famons  Ve*  e  ian  compo-ers,  wee 
sketched  and  a  selection  of  the  mu-dcof  each  was 
sung.  The  first  was  a  dnet  from  a  cantata  by  St<  f 
f.mi,  sung  by  Mrs.  West  and  Dr.  Langmaid  Mr. 
Paine  remarked  that  the  music  of  Steffani  reminds 
one  of  Palestrina  by  its  purity  and  elevated  charac- 
ter, and  of  Handel  in  other  respects.  Indeed  Handel 
was  known  to  have  composed  duets  in  the  manner  of 
Steffani.  The  praise  accorded  to  his  music  was  fully 
justified  by  the  piece  sung,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
so  pleasing  as  a  da  capo  song  by  Lotti,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Barry,  which  immediately  followed.  The  resem- 
blance to  Handel's  music  in  the  latter  was  very  mark- 
ed, and  the  melodv  was  most  beautiful. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Paine  spoke  quire  briefly  of  the 
lioman  and  Bolognesc  composers,  Galuppi,  Bonon- 
cini  and  Hasse,  describing  their  music  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  London  movement  against  Handel, 
but  givirg  no  selections  from  their  works. 

TENTH    LECTURE,    FEB.    11. 
(Reported  for  tbe  Boston  Journal.) 

The  subject  was  "  Italian  Masters  of  Singing, 
Musical  Theorists  anc*  Instrumental  Music  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  eentury."  He  said  the  great  Italian 
school  of  singing  was  universally  acknowledged  a^ 
the  only  true  vocal  art  which  history  records.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  was  the  language,  whieh  was  mu- 
sic of  itself,  and  the  musical  temperament  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  displayed  itself  as  spontaneously  as  the 
song  of  birds.  Then  again  the  natural  sequence  of 
events  in  the  latter  middle  ages  readily  accounted  for 
the  cultivation  of  artistic  singing  in  that  country  It 
received  a  new  impulse  with  the  advent  of  solo  sing- 
ing, early  in  the  17th  century,  and  reached  its  matu- 
rity as  n  system  of  voice  culture  in  the  last  century. 
The  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  witnessed  the  full 
culmination  of  this  art,  which  has  so  alarmingly  de- 
generated at  the  present  day.  The  development  of 
vocal  composition  and  the  art  of  singing  went  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  founders  of  the  opera  and  cantata, 
Caccini,  Carissimi,  Scarlatti  and  others,  were  singers 
and  teachers  of  singing,  as  well  as  composers.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  women  were  debarred  from  parti- 
cipation in  church  music  by  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  soprano  and  contralto  parts  were  supplied  by  fal- 
setto singers. 

In   Palestiina's  time  they  were  superseded  by  hoy 
singers,  and  they  in  time  were  supplanted  by  male  so- 
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prano  and  alto  singers  [cast  rati),  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, enter  the  papal  choir  until  1625.  This  class  of 
singers  soon  became  very  common  and  included  the 
greatest  ^virtuosi  of  the  last  century.  The  severe 
studies  pursued  by  students  of  sinking  at  that  lime 
resulted  in  a  wonderful  training  of  the  voice.  Tho 
first  regular  treatise  on  the  art  of  singing  was  pub- 
lished by  Giulio  Caccini  in  1601  wt  Florence,  lie 
treated  of  the  art  of  perfect  intonation  ;  gave  direc- 
tions as  to  the  execution  nf  ilic  trill,  and  declared  that 
extended  roulades  and  florid  passages  were  by  no 
means  important  to  a  good  style  of  singing,  rie  was 
accepted  as  the  founder  of  the  so  c  died  tlamnth  s////« 
of  singing,  in  distinction  from  tho  c/iamAer  aft/lr,  whh  h 
found  its  origin  at  Rome  under  ( !m  issimi  The 
greatest  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Scnesino, 
<  larcstini,  <  luzzoni  and  other--,  united  these  two  styles, 
and  carried  the  art  to  the  highest  perfection  it  has  ever 
attained.  The  host  of  excellent  singers,  performers 
and  composi  is  in  Italy  duripg  this  epoch  was  nnpre 
cedented,  and  the  most  delightful  music  resounded 
where  one  would  ordinarily  expect  to  find  only  the 
dregs  of  musicians 

The  vocal  school  of  Francisco  Antonio  Pistoeehi, 
founded  at  Bologna  in  1700,  taught  the  method  whirl) 
has  been  the  basis  of  :>ll  good   singing  to  the  | 
day.     AM  tho  arts  of  practical   singing  were    \ 
ti/.ed  ;   particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  qu  dity  of 
torn-,  and  correctness  and  beauty  of  style  were  demand- 
ed as  essentials  of  the  arl  of  musical  delivery.  Pistoeehi 
was  a  thoroughly  educated  musician, and  w  is  re  • 
as   ■:  composer   and  excellent   soprano   singer,      An 
toino    Bernaechi,  one  of  his  most    celebrated    pupils, 
was  n  very   successful    teacher  of  the  same    mnhods 
With  a  feeble    voice  al  the  outset,  ho  developed  it  so 
wonderfully    under  the  direction  ol  his  teacher,  that 
ho  was  pronounced  by  Handel  to  he  tho  king  of  sing- 
ers, nnd  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  Handel's 
opera   in  London.     He   had    many  noted   pupils,  but 
the  influence  ol  his  teachings  extended  to  the  gi 
Bingei  s,    Senesino,    ( '  irestini  and    Fat  inelli,   h    o  in   i 
great  measure   adopted  his  sti  lo      At   the  mid 
the  1  st h  century,  Italian  ringing  had  reached  the 
height    of  us    glory,    and  the  possessors    ol    flexible 
voices   became  wealthy  nnd  sell  importnni        i 
eager  desire  to  hear  these  wonderful  voices,  tcnoi  s  and 
bassos    di  apj  eared   entirely  from   the  opera,   and  as 
tho  public  were  attentive  only  to  the  solos,  the  - 
was  given  full  opportunity  to  display    his    •.  dec  and 
execution.     The   composer  became   the   slave  ol   tin 
virtuoso,   and    even    the    heroic  struggles   ol    11 
against  the  cabal  of  Italian  singers  u.ie  I 
unavailing       Among    these    singers    was     Fi  im  ■    n 
Bernnrdi,  commonly  called  Scnesino,  born  at  Siena  in 
1680,   engagi  d  by  Handel   in  1720,   who    ■  in  \    \\  the 
Ilaytnarket    in    London,    until     the    musical   quarrel 
broke  our,  when    he  joined  an  opposition    company 
i  larcstini,  also  railed  ( hisanino,  who  succeeded  Sene- 
sino iu  Handel's   opera  in  IT.;1;,  possessed  a  voice  ol 
wonderful    range  and   flexibility.     Caflarclli,    oi 
the  most  celehrated  singers  of  the   Neapolitan  school,   , 
was  born   in  1703.      He  was  a  pupil  of  Porporn,  and, 
jte.  ording  to  some  accounts,  after  receii  i  ig  six  years 
of  eccentric  instruction,  was  declared  by  his  teacbi  r  to 
bo  the  greatest    singer  in  the  world,      lie  was   looked 
up  in  Ms  Farinelli's  rival,  and  some  critics  considered 
him  the  greater  singer. 

Vittoria  Lesi,  of  the  school  of  Bernaechi,  was  a  re 
markahle  contralto  singer.  The  extraordinary  com 
pass  of  her  voice  enabled  her  to  sing  tho  bass  airs  in 
the  opera  with  perfect  ease.  The  greatest  female 
singer  of  the  last  century  was  Faustina  Berdonr, 
horn  at  Venice  in  1693,  and  she  was  for  many  yi  irs 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  opci  i  al  Di  jsden.  "  She 
was  also  remarkable  for  her  personal  charms.  Her 
manner  of  singing  was  expressive  and  brilliant  ;  her 
manner  of  execution  finished.  She  possessed  pecti 
h  ir  skill  in  tho  execution  of  the  tremolo,  could  i  ival 
any  instrument  in  rapid  skins,  arid  po«se  scd  wonder- 
fill  powers  of  mimicry  and  action.  Her  only  silt  cess- 
ful  rival  among  her  own  sex  was  Francesca  Cuzzoni, 
though  she  was  inferior  ns  an  actor.  She  was  a  na- 
tive of  Parma,  first  appeared  in  the  opera  at  Venice, 
nnd  went  to  England  in  1 7 J'S,  where  she  was  held  in 
high  favor  for  several  years,  and  then  returned  to  her 
native  land.  While  both  these  artists  wi  re  in  Gnp 
land  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  possessed  i hem 
to  such  an  extravagant  and  even  furious  ext<  nf,  that 
li'i  e  when  they  ha:  pened  to  mo<  t  in  public  they 
came  to  blows.  Cuzzoni  having  taken  an  oath  that 
she  would  never  accept  :i  lower  salary  than  her  rival, 
the  directors  finding  their  interests  in  jeopardy,  offer- 
ed her  :i  guinea  less  salary  than  Faustina,  and  thus 
compelled  her  to  rt  fuse  the  engagement  ;  she  left  the 
country  and  died  poor  and  neglected  :>t  Verona  in 
1770. 

Tin-  ^reatcM  singer  of  all  the  remarkable  virtuosi 
was  t  !arlo  Broscbi,  commonly  calh  .1  Fnrim  Hi  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Poipora,  horn  at  Andria,  in  Naples, 
in  [705.     At  the  age  of   17,   in  Home,  while  singing 


an  aii'  with  obligato  trumpet  accompaniment,  he  pro- 
longed :i  note  until  the  trumpeter  \%  as  compelled  to 
give  up  the  contest,  and  then  with  smiling  case  con- 
tinued to  hold,  shake  and  swell  the  same  note,  and 
in  the  same  breath  introduced  ;i    series  of   rapid  and 

difficult  inns  and    passages   until    hi--   vol  v  was    lost   in 

a  Sti  irm  ol'  :ipn! -iii-e. 

From  England  he  went  to  Madrid,  where,  by  his 
wonderful  pow^r  of  song,  ho  restoi  ed  'he  despondent 
King,  Philip  V . ,  to  healib.  Tiic  King  conferred 
high  honors  on  him,  and  during  the  first  ton  years  ol 
his  residence  there  he  -  ins;  the  s  ime  four  airs  to  the 
King  every  night.  After  twenty-four  years'  ser 
at  the  Spanish  Court  he  retired,  becau  c  the  new 
King  hated  music,  nnd  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  nr  Bologna-  He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
singer  that  ever  lived,  and  his 
no!  ile  st  vie  and  [tower  of  artistic  expression  have  nev- 
er found  an  equal. 

The  present  century  had  witnessed  the  decline  of 
this  beautiful  art,  and  vain  wa-f  the  search  \->v  great 
sin  ■-  :  -  tn  compare  «  ith  I  'ai  inelli  oi    Fan  sti 

Mr    I'aine  paid  :   "The  principal  causes  of   this  d 
generaey  are  easy  to  trace  ;  first,  the    rapid    develop- 
ment ot"  instrumental  music  within  the    last    hundred 
years  has  exci    ised    a   had    influence    on    the    art  of 
fdngin  ce  that  is  all 

to  the  instrument  d  aceomp  miment.     The  latest  com- 
posers  Hi-  not  content  with  the  coloring  furnished  by 
the  less  powerful  wind  instruments    m    tit 
b}    the  motives,  sages    and    oiler    orna 

incuts  w hie]]  him  n  and  beauti- 

fy the  music,  and  intensify  tie*  dramatic    anil     !\ 
ex  pi  essii  »n  ■  if  the  vocal    ■      l  used   with    taste 

and  discrimination,    but    tbev    have    overloa  led  and 
ired  their  scores  by  the  inordinate  and  ur.menn- 
■    trombones,    M  limpets    and    other  loud- 
toncd  instruments  in  the  midst    of  I  irt,  so 

that  ofientit  .  ■  singer  strains  his  v< lice  In    vn 

diove  the  din  i 
is  g  lined  by  this  !     Arc  I  these  mastei 

grand  and  ■  ■.  o  weighty  with    I 

I  hey  require  Ibis  const  mt  ten* 

:bestra  nnd    singers  '     But,    ;ettin«         le  this 
abuse  o!  material,  if  we  turn  to  moro    reasonal 
bibitinns  ol  modern  instrument 
the  singer  has  he  in  made  to  di     md 
'         strumental  necompanimei  tal   in- 

i   .   |  . ,     ......  , , , .  _,      [n  t h  c 

last  cent m  y,  the  singet 

m usi cal  i ns t i i  i     -        The}    prac 

liced  their  cxei  I  my  instrii 

nnd  were  trained  to  find    tl  ■■  i  ! 

tuning  fork,  or  any  other  guide  than  the  inward 
•    i 

Another 
art  !-■■■■ 

musical  pitch,  which  has    been    growing    higher  and 
higher  ever  since  modern  instrumental  music   ■ 
such  prominence.     The  natural  compass    and 
of  the  human  voice  bad  served   hitherto   ns  the  legiti 
mate  guide  i  if  pit  ch  ;  hut  trumi  ntal 

performers,  or  virtuosi,  found  that    their  instru  i 
gained  a  certain  brilliancy    by    higher    tuning,    even 
'i  at  the  cost  of  pn  c   of  tone,   they 

soon  snccecdi  d  in  effecting  a  change  in  the  pitch. 
From  observations  made  by  <  ladni,  S  lieibler, 
( tpelt  and  otN  rs  ii  has    hcci  it  the  stand 

ard  a  of  the  Royal  at    Paris    in    1  T^s  had 

409  vibrations  in  a  se<  ond.      S   ■ 
concert  pitch  began  to  grow  higher,  and  in   this   cen- 
tury it  has  attained  a  point  full  a  font  nnd  a  half  high- 
er than  in    Handel's    time.     The    hip  t  v 

■.   \  jars  since  at  St.  Petersburg  where  the 
number  of  vibratii  ceded  166    in  a  si 

It  was  very  natural  that  a  reaction  from  such  an  un- 
reasonable extreme  should  take  place.  At  Paris  a 
fixed  standard  was  adopted,  which  gave  the  n  435 
vibration-  it:  a  second.  At  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna 
and  other  leading  musical  cities  of  Europe  this  lower 
standard  has  been  followed,  although  the  pitch  may 
vary  there  slightly  from  the  French  normal  diapason. 
In  Boston,  the  Music  Hall  organ  is  wisely  pitched  to 
the  French  normal  diapason,  but  oar  orchestral  pitch 
is  about  three-eighths  of  a  tone  higher,  or  445  vibra- 
tions in  a  second.  This  is  more  than  a  tone  higher 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  human  voice 
re<Mihit'  d  the  musical  pitch,  as  it  alwaj  -  should  do 
The  lower  standard  ought  t  i  he  introdui  ed  ci  ery 
where.  It  is  a  great  error  of  judgment  to  suppose 
that  the  orchestral  instruments,  or  the  organ  and 
pi; i no,  sound  better  at  such  a  high  pitch.  They  may 
gain  a  certain  brilliancy,  hut  they  lose,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  deal  of  their  pei  uliar  individual  quality 
and  resonance  of  toi 

'■         *  -;  »     Italy  was    the    home    of  vio- 

lin playing,  as  of  great  singers,  nd  the  honor  was 
claimed  for  Arcbai       '     i  ■  of  beii   •    the  fotn 

of  the  higher  art  of  violin-playing.  The  first  Italian 
violinist  of  his  time  was    Giuseppi    Tariini,    born  at 


Pirnno  in  1692.  He  was  called  by  Ins  countrymen 
the  "master  of  the  nations,"  He  led  a  romantic  life, 
and  while  concealed  in  a  convent  lie  dreamed  one 
night  that  the  Devil  nppe  ired  to  him  in  person  and 
proceeded  h,  lecture  him  on  his  bad  performance  on 
the  violin,  and  then  showed  him  how  to  play  some 
pa«sagcs  where  difficulties  had  harassed  Tartini 
The  result  of  this  free  lesson  of  his  Satanic  majesty 
was  the  celehrated  Devil's  Sonata.  Germany  was 
hardly  behind  Italy  in  the  possession  ofemincnt  mas 
ters  of  the  violin,  and  German  masters  of  the  organ, 
which  still  held  its  prominent  place  in  church  music, 
soon  outstripped  all  others.  The  French  were  dis- 
tinguished as  harpsichord  players  earlier  than  either 
[tii  ians  oi  Germans,  and  the  ( Jouperin  family, 
renowned  for  their  musical  gifts,  did  much  toward 
the  eii'tr.  ntion  of  insti  timental  music. 

The  first  treatises  on  Thorough  Bass  «  ere  written 
early  in  the  17ih  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
publication  ol  later  works  by  Rameau  and  others 
thai  the  system  acquired  its  modern  signifii  ancc 

The  illustrations  performed  by  Mr.  Paino  on  the 
piano  were   enthusiastically  received,    and    con  I 

of  a  selection  from  a  wite  by  Couperin  ;  "The  Egyp- 
tian," a  dance  movement  by  Ramcau  ;  a  sonata  from 
Domcnico  Scarlatti,  and,  by  special  requt  st,  a  fugue 
:andci  Scarlatti. 


Biography  of  Palestrina. 

i  ;      .  ■    ■■','!■  t i.in  Remembrancer  I 

I  !  nre  few  in  the  present  day,  especially  among 
those  gifted  with  musical  knowledge  or  taste,  who 
have  not  heard  the  name  ol  Palcstrinn;  few,  per- 
hap  -.  v,  |  o  arc  i  ot  in  som  :  di  ;n  c  familiar  with  his 
works.      But  while  we  doubt  whether  even  the  rnusi- 

■  Id  arc  full)    aw  arc  of  the  vast   debt  they  owe 

■  tl   ■  wondrous  reformation  which, single  hand- 

ted  in  tbcii  i  e  are  not  without 

the  general  rea  ler,  also,  the  details  ol  his 

:      fe  may  not  be  in  .   that,  as  an 

instiu.  tive    biography,    it    may    al     least    repay    the 

irt  noti  :e. 

The  age  of  Palesti  i ■■•  herein  the  human 

i*cd  its  first   decided  step  in  the  inai  <  h  of 

modern  m,  that  which  witnessed  the  outburst 

( f  the  form    moi  ement  throughout  Eu  ope 

And  we   must   premise  that,  among  the  aVi  ■  ■     .   n 

so  universally    previ        I     I       state  of  music    vaJ   hj 

is  the  least       N-  ■■  n  the  -nan  "■  •  fl'  ei 

i  red  hv  the  compositions 

iped  themselves  in  :i  maze  of 

difficulties,  while  they  avowedly  and  on 

risult  the  car— an   i  fleet  which 

ardinals  of  the  day  honestl )  ■  umpared  to 

of  young    -'.\  ine — the    themes 

themselves  of  the  sacred   compositions  were  not  un- 

nth  ol  the  m  i  toh  ectionable  character.     What 

else   can         ■■  a  mass   compi isi  d    upon  the  sub- 

the  title  of,   //  llomnn    at  m€t  or,  as 

G    it    in   our  own    vernacular.    "  The 

British     Gl    I    idier?"      The      most      loyal    admirer   of 

I  ■■  live  in,"  would  hardly  ch 
this  for  the  subject  of  an  anthem.  ( >rT  again,  what 
i  be  said  of  the  fact,  that  not  loyal  only,  but 
ite  ongs  were  employe  1  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  that,  too,  with  such  audacity,  as  not  to 
discard  even  tl  e  words,  which,  whether  gross  or  am- 
orous, were  sung  in  tho  very  chapel  of  the  fopc, 
all  inp  w  ith  those  oi   prayi  r  and  adoration  ? 

Sae'i  was  the  state  ol  things,  when,  in  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  the  year  1 524,  the  infant  Giovanni  Pier- 
lu  _:.  the  -■; '■/  ict  iir,  fit  -f  saw  the  light  in 

mt  town  ot   Pncncstc  or  Palestrina. 
His    parents    were  of   humble  condition,    deriving 
their  i  ri    from    the  sale  of  the  pro  luce  of 

their  Utile  garden  in  the  Roman  market.  We  have 
no  record  left  of  his  early  years;  but  all  that  we 
know  of  bis  after  life  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
lie  was  trained  loan  the  first  in  habits  of  simple,  un- 
pretending piety  If  it  were  not  too  fanciful,  we 
should  be  ini  [to  argue,  from  the  name  he  re- 
ceived al  his  baptism— the  name  Pier  (or  Petei 
serted   betweci  ier  two  ol   Giovanni  and  Luigi 

— that  In-*  parents  v.i-e  persons  ol  religious  feelings 
and  habits.  I*  wo  ill  s<  cm  to  indi  ate,  thai  in  the 
home  of  his  ehildbood  was  reverently,  ch  :rishc  I  the 
am  ient  tradition,  that  on  the  hill  of  Pra  neste  S  Pc 
ter  first  preached  in  Italy  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 
And  this  supposition  is  rendered  mop-  probable,  by 
their  early  dedi  ation  oi  lh<  ir  Fon  to  the  Church,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  chorister.  No  doubt  he  had  given 
wh  1  ■  yet  h  child  nndeni  ibl :  tokens  ol  the  genius 
which  afterwards  displayed  itself  :  yet  we  are  loth  to 
suppose,  with  some  editors  of  his  works,  that  the  mo- 

vhich  i  ' 

men  en  iry  ;   tl  it   the    p  ircnls  of  the  young   Ph 

were  prevaih  d   upon  to  place  him  within  the  walls  of 

the  sanctuary  by  a   side  glance  at  tho  princely  for- 
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u  les  tlint  wore  being  realized  by  many  of  tha  musical 
professors  of  Italy.  If  such  were  ihc  caso,  never  did 
man  imbibe  loss  of  tho  spirit   of  liis   parents.     Wo 

shall  have -asion  lo  sec  him,  hereafter,  clinging  to 

the  Church  with  all  the  lot fn  devoted  servant  and 

son,  nt  a  timo  when  sueli  an  attachment  might  have 
seemed  but  to  impede  his  rising  fortunes  ;  we  shall 
sr'  him  even   when  in  t lie  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  at 

the   head    of  the   nio-l    icnowiicd    musical    m'I I    in 

Italy,  devoting  still  his  chief  energies  and  the  chief 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  while 
he  appeared  hot  occasionally  to  direct  in  person  the 
studies  of  his  disciples.  Why  should  we  not,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  witli  much 
indirect  evidence,  to  confirm  our  view,  suppose  him  to 
be  one  of  those  young  Samuels,  such  as  we  wish  our 
choirboys  ever  to  l»\  dedicated  to  the  Church  from 
the  first  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  ami  reverence,  and  per- 
fecting for  himself  what  was  thus  begun  fur  him  by 
others  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  may  have  tended  to 
form  the  character  of  the  young  Paiestrina  was  this  ; 
that  bis  studies  as  a  youth  weic  pursued  tinder  the 
direction  of  one  whoplnved  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
religious  movement  of  the  day.  Sent  to  Rome  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
(as  ISaini  his  biographer,  has  fully  proved  from  docu- 
ments), of  Claude  Goudimel,  a  Burgundian,  whom 
we  afterwards  find  associated  with  Clement  Marot 
and  Be/.a,  in  the  arrangement  and  se'ting  of  the 
psalmody  of  the  Reformers,  and  who  finally  suffered 
for  his  faith  at  L\ons,  in  the  massacre  of  S  Bartho- 
lomew. Of  a  master  like  this,  with  so  strong  a  reli- 
gious bias  and  character,  so  sincere  and  real  in  his 
convictions,  we  cannot  help  supposing  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  musical  skill  which  be  imparled  to  bis 
scholars,  (and  he  had  many  who.  afterwards  became 
famous),  he  would  impart  also,  to  all  who  were  capa- 
ble of  receiving  tie-  impression,  a  thoughtful  and  reli- 
gious tone  of  mind  ;  that  the  young  Pierluigi  would 
nt  least  lose  nothing  of  bis  early  piety  in  the  school 
of  Claude  Goudimel.  The  traces  of  bis  hand  may 
yet  be  recognized  in  the  works  of  his  scholar.  There 
are  yet  to  he  seen  among  the  writings  of  Paiestrina, 
not  themes  merely  with  similar  treatment,  hut  whole 
passages  transferred  note  for  note  from  the  pages  of 
Goudimel. 

We  do  not,  then,  mean  to  claim  for  our  composer 
originality  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  he  was  the  founder,  but  rath- 
er the  perfecter  of  a  school.  Like  our  own  Shaks- 
peare,  he  found  bis  materials  for  the  most  part  ready 
to  hand  ;  hut  made  them  bis  own  by  his  way  of 
treating  them.  In  their  passage  through  his  mind 
they  became  invested  with  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
bis  i>enius  and  fancy.  Taking  for  his  foundation  the 
old  Church  scales,  which  S.  Ambrose  was  the  first 
to  weed  out  of  the  impracticable  intricacies  of  the 
Greek  theory  of  music,  and  which  S.  Gregory  after- 
wards reduced  10  a  definite  system  ;  and  together 
with  them,  studying  the  old  Church  tunes,  which  for 
centuries  had  been  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  devo- 
tion, be  developed  out  of  these  materials,  by  the  aid 
of  great  genius,  ereat  science,  and  a  truly  devotional 
spirit,  a  style  of  Church  music  calculated  alike,  from 
iis  grave  dignity,  to  grace  the  public  worship  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  from  its  noble  vigor  to  express  the 
feeling  of  each  hearty  and  genuine  worshipper. 

To  those  who  may  be  curious  to  see  the  process  by 
which  Paiestrina  gradually  formed  himself,  the  way 
in  which  be  was  wont  to  plunge  a  fine  old  hymn  into 
the  furnace  of  his  mind,  and  setting  it,  as  it  were, 
red-hot  on  the  anvil,  beat  out  on  all  sides  glori- 
ous sparks  of  harmony,  we  would  recommend  the 
study  of  such  a  composition  as  the  "Beatus  Lauren- 
t iu-./"  10  be  found  among  the  twenty  motets  of  this 
author,  recently  published  in  Paris.  The  ancient 
plain  chant,  or  choral  song  in  commemoration  of  the 
martyr  S.  Laurence,  is  there  not  only  taken  as  a 
theme  for  the  melody,  hut  preserved  entire  amidst 
the  surrounding  harmony  ;  the  tenors  singing  it 
straight  through,  while  the  other  voices  comment  up- 
on and  illustrate  it,  by  an  appropriate  and  expressive 
counterpoint.  It  is  to  this  st\le  of  composition  that 
we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the  word  Motet,  practi- 
cally synonymous  with  our  English  won!  Anthem. 
The  term  was  meant  to  describe  that  "movement," 
that  srllinij  in  wotion  of  the  plain  song  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  It  denotes  the  work  of  one  who, 
Starling  with  a  theme  as  simple,  yet  bold  and  solemn, 
as  may  be — continues  that  theme — and  gradually  un- 
folds it,  arranging  and  combining  its  several  details 
according  to  certain  established  laws  of  harmony,  and 
with  a  strict  regard  to  unity,  so  as  in  no  part  of  the 
composition  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  idea.  From 
such  a  source,  and  hv  such  a  process,  it  was  that  Pal- 
estrina  imbued  his  mind  with  the  elevated  ar.il  severe 
grandeur  wdiich  has  been  remarked  as  characterizing 
his  style,  together  with  the  beautiful  ami  substantial 
melody  which  even  modern  critics  admit  that   be  has  I 


united  to  his  harmony.  A  noble  thought,  grandly 
developed,  and  simply  yet  beautifully  clothed — such 
may  Mand  for  a  general  description  of  the  works  of 
this  composer. 

It  could  hardly  be.  that  one  whose  mind  contained 
the  germs  of  such  music  as  this  should  fail  at  an 
early  age  to  attract  notice.  Accordingly  we  find 
him,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  established  as  choir- 
master, anil  soon  after  as  chapel  master,  of  the  ,Tu  linn 
< 'Impel  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican.  Up  to  ibis 
time  be  had  no  doubt  remained  under  the  tuition  of 
Goudimel;  for  of  his  first  book  of  masses,  pub- 
lished three  years  afterwards  (in  1554),  we  are  told, 
that  they  bore  marks  rather  of  the  pupil  than  of  the 
master.  One  remarkable  feature  in  them  confirms 
the  account  before  given  of  the  model  on  which  Pal- 
estrina  formed  bis  style;  namely,  that  the  plain 
chant  is  continuously  sung  by  one  or  other  of  the 
parts,  accompanied  by  the  rest  with  an  incessantly 
varied  counterpoint.  As  yet  the  author  bad  not  di- 
verged from  the  beaten  track  of  his  predecessors,  in 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  sense  or  connec- 
tion of  the  words.  There  is,  however,  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  publication  of  this  book, 
both  interesting  in  itself,  and  important  as  giving 
evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  undertaken, 
and  showing  that  time  only  was  wanting  to  enable 
its  author  entirely  to  throw  off  the  trammels  with 
which  a  bad  system  had  shackled  him.  In  a  little 
frontispiece  placed  nt  the  foot  of  this  his  first  produc- 
tion, and  of  which  Haw-kins  has  preserved  a  facsimile, 
we  find  the  young  composer  represented  in  his  eccle- 
siastical garh,  offering  upon  his  knees  the  hook  which 
he  had  just  written  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  his  patron  ; 
and  we  conclude  from  this  early  token,  that  the  aim 
and  employment  of  Palestrina's  life  is  already  set- 
tled, that  he  regards  his  calling  as  a  sacred  one.  and 
has  devoted  himself  once  for  all  to  the  service  of  tho 
Church  ;  and  we  feel  that,  if  the  devotional  music  of 
bis  day  and  country  is  to  lie  reformed,  to  him,  of  nil 
others,  we  may  look  for  its  reformation. 

The  work,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  met 
with  great  success,  so  evidently  did  it  surpass  all 
others  of  the  age  ;  and  tho  Pope,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, removed  the  author  from  his  post  at  the  Basil- 
ica to  the  choir  of  his  own  chapel.  This  we  may 
date  as  the  happiest  period  of  Palestrina's  life.  For 
one  so  full  of  high  aspirations  to  be  placed,  at  the 
opening  of  manhood,  in  a  position  so  eminent;  wel- 
comed, encouraged,  and  promoted  by  the  patron 
whose  approbation  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure; 
at  a  time,  too,  when  that  patron  had  leisure  as  well 
as  inclination  to  watch  over  and  foster  the  dawnings 
of  his  genius — for  Pope  Julius,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, had  now  withdrawn  from  polities,  and,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  his  villa,  devoted  himself  to  less  turbulent 
and  more  congenial  pursuits — for  a  young  and  hith- 
erto unknown  composer  to  he  placed  on  a  sudden  in 
circumstances  so  promising,  must  naturally  have 
shed  a  gleam  of  joy  over  the  present,  and  of  hope 
over  the  future.  While,  to  add  a  further  element  to 
this  pleasant  period  of  his  existence,  we  find  that  he 
changed  the  single  for  the,  married  state  ;  and  a  book 
of  madrigals  produced  during  the  same  year  may  he 
considered  as  the  expression  and  utterance,  in  his 
own  sweet  language,  of  bis  earthly  felicity. 
[To  be  Continued] 


Liszt's   Description   of    Wagner's    "Tann- 
liaeuser." 

(Concluded  from  page  395.) 

At  the  begining  of  the  third  Act,  after  the  return 
of  the  pilgrims,  who  this  time,  as  they  cross  the 
stage,  take  up  the  entire  religious  theiua  of  the  over- 
ture, Elizabeth  kneels  before  the  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  we  saw  in  the  first  act,  and  offers  up  her 
last  prayer,  in  which  she  seems  to  breathe  forth  her 
last  sighs  for  him,  whom  she  has  loved  so  patiently 
and  so  forgivingly.  The  long  holding  notes  of  the 
wind  instruments,  rendered  sombre  by  the  half  stilled 
groaning  of  the  corno  <li  bas.ietloM  help  ns  to  feel  her 
deadly  exhaustion.  One  might  almost  say  that 
Wagner  was  unwilling  to  forget  a  single  stage  in  this 
agony  of  hope,  so  careful  is  he  lo  gather  up  each  cry 
of  anguish  that  escapes  from  every  recollection  hov- 
eling about  her ;  reviving  in  the  orchestra,  as  things 
that  must  come  back  in  the  consciousness  of  the  dy- 
ing maiden,  fragementnrv  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
of  her  intercourse  with  Tannhiiuser,  her  duet  with 
him  in  the  second  act,  the  prayer  that  saved  his  life, 
the  song  of  Wolfram,  when  he  died  to  restore  unity 
among  the  minstrels  and  to  rescue  Tannhauser  from 
his  illusions,  &c.         *         * 

Wolfram  alone,  after  she  has  withdrawn,  turns  to 
the  evening  star  and  commissions  it  to  pour  out  its 
halm  of  consolation  upon  the  maiden  who  will  not 
be  comforted.  This  romanza  for  baritone  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  outbursts  of  love,  and  affords 
une  of  those  moments  of  repose  in  which    the  atten- 


tion, overstrained  and  distracted  by  the  action  of  the 
drama,  can  surrender  itself  entirely  to  a  purely  lyri- 
cal emotion.  But  this  resting  point  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  before  the  finale  of  the  opera,  which 
may  be  counted  among  the  most  astonishing  of 
Wagner's  creations.  We  allude  to  the  scene  in 
which  Tannhauser  is  recognized  by  Wolfram  and 
tells  him  the  story  of  his  pilgrimage. 

The  verses  of -his  narrative  are  exceedingly  fine  ; 
but  Wagner  has  found  the  secret  of  uniting  them 
with  such  an  admirable  correspondence,  of  so  com- 
pletely blending  words  and  music,  that  it  is  imposs- 
ible on  the  one  hand  to  let  the  words  pass  unobserved 
so  greatly  is  their  clear  and  intelligible  declaration 
brought  out  by  the  musical  intonations,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  err  so  far  as  to  consider  the  music. 
merely  a  subordinate  matter,  simply  used  to  make 
the  words  more  prominent.  Wagner  is  very  far 
from  exposing  himself  to  such  a  calumny,  as  that 
which  accuses  Gluck  of  a  blasphemous  speech  ;  to- 
wit  that  the  great  master  was  heard  to  exclaim,  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  compose  :  "  Great  God,  grant 
me  graco  to  forget  that  I  am  a  musician  !  "  Great 
musician  as  he  is,  Wagner  still  remains  no  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a  poet  and  prose  writer:  but  however 
much  he  may  be  a  poet,  he  finds  only  in  music 
the  perfect  expression  of  his  feeling,  and  indeed  so 
perfect,  that  be  alone  can  tell  us,  whether  he  suits  bis 
words  to  his  melodies,  or  whether  be  seeks  melodies 
for  his  words.  The  bitter  and  cutting  nan  alive, 
which  flows  with  painful  sarcasms  from  the  compres- 
sed lips  of  the  desperate  excommunicated  man,  is  so 
heartrending,  that  there  are  some  persons  who  could 
not  endure  it  to  the  close.  In  this  multiform  con- 
fession, wrenched  from  the  most  fearful  anguish, 
there  is  a  succession  of  recitative,  speech,  exclama- 
tion, shrieks,  sardonic  laughter, all  mingled  with  such 
pathetic  truth  and  such  variety  of  passionate,  incon- 
solable and  frantic  emotions, — hopes  realized  or  de- 
ceived, pity  refused  to  gnawing  wounds  of  conscience, 
pardon  forever  impossible  to  sin  repented  of  in  bit- 
terest tears,  the  most  pressing  entreaties  rejected, 
the  most  glowing  remorse  spurned,  and  finally  ex- 
treme terror  as  the  thought  of  unavoidable  perdition, 
— that  this  moment  seems  itself  to  form  a  drama 
within  a  drama.  By  its  sombre  coloring,  by  its  ter- 
rible death-anguish,  it  is  sharply  discriminated  from 
what  precedes  and  what  follows 

The  turors  of  this  fearful  night,  whose  gloom  con- 
tinually deepens  with  Tamil  auser's  narrative,  reach 
their  climax  at  the  recollecli  m  of  Dame  Venus's 
habitation  in  the  menntains,  waich  opens,  to  swallow 
up  its  prey,  while  the  Goddess  shows  herself  and 
calls  to  her  victim  to  draw  him  back  to  her.  These 
suggestions  of  voluptuous  pleasures,  fanning  an  un- 
extinguishable  fl  ime,  while  they  add  their  thrilling 
vibrations  to  the  convulsive  plaints  of  the  unhappy 
man,  raise  the  awful  aspect  of  this  moment  to  the  in- 
tensest  pitch,  and  impress  upon  it  the  most  preter- 
natural torments,  which  the  human  imagination  has 
embodied  in  its  conception  of  hell.  During  this  in- 
terlude, which  offers  to  the  senses  only  alluring 
forms,  and  yet  excites  our  utter  terror,  since  it  lends 
a  more  poetic  truth  to  the  infernal  salbatk,  where 
mortals  hold  intercourse  with  demons,  than  the  hid- 
eous, grotesque  and  repulsive  representations  thereof 
given  with  equal  bad  taste  by  the  most  different  arts, 
— you  bear  the  Allegro  of  the  overture  behind  the 
scenes,  as  if  it  sounded  from  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain. Tannhauser,  in  the  extremity  of  his  despair, 
seeking  Venus,  with  a  mournful  shriek  takes  up 
again  the  passage  in  the  overture,  which  there  led  in 
the  dominant  melody,  and  which  now  prolongs  itself 
into  the  orchestra  by  a  shuddering  tremolo  of  violins. 
This  confounding  and  slectric  out-gush  of  volup- 
tuousness is  interrupted  by  deep  silence,  as  Wolfram 
pronounces  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  which  Tann- 
hiiuser in  a  stupor  of  amazement  repeats.  The 
parti-colored  twilight  -disappears.  The  mountain 
closes,  and  the  spectator  says  to  himself:  "The  earth 
has  him  again  !" 

Just  as  the  funeral  possession  appears,  bearing 
Elizabeth  upon  a  bier,  and  the  wretched  sinner  sinks 
down  hv  the  side  of  her  pale  corpse  with  the  words  : 
"Holy  Elizabeth,  prav  for  me  !"  and  dying  there  is 
finally  united  with  the  object  of  his  love;  just  as  the 
long  funeral  train,  headed  by  the  landgrave,  and  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  priests,  knights  and  noble  la- 
dies, fills  the  whole  scene  with  a  dense  mass,  making 
it  resound  with  dirges,  accompanied  with  the  muf- 
fled toll  of  bells, — just  then  the  sun  comes  up  over 
the  sorrow-clouded  valley.  At  this  very  instant  all, 
as  at  a  visible  sign  that  the  eternal  light  has  glorified 
the  two  lovers,  strike  up  a  tremendous  chorus  to  the 
first  eight  bars  of  the  religious  theme  of  the  overture, 
a  "Hallelujah  1  he  is  redeemed  !  Hallelujah  I",  with 
which  a  group  of  pilgrims,  who  have  just  come  from 
Rome,  bearing  the  news  of  the  miracle  of  salvation, 
announced  to  the  implacable  bishop  by  the  blooming 
of  his  staff,  unite  their  voices.      This  Hallelujah,  by 
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its  holy  unction,  by  its:  glory-radiating  splendor  of 
joy,  gives  na  confidence  and  hope  again  and  lets  us 
revel  as  it  wore  in  heavenly  refreshment. 

The  two  lovers,  whose  fate  we  have  followed  with 
such  intense  anxiety,  have  ceased  t"  live.  Excess 
of  suffering  has  killed  them  both.  Vet,  no  so<  nes 
has  this  great  drama  ended,  passed  before  our  eyes, 
and  become  an  image  in  our  memory,  a  shudder  in 
our  heart,  than  our  soul  is  comforted  and  again 
cheered  up  ;  tin.1  wounds  it' gave  us  are  healed,  the 
pains  if  occasioned  us  are  quieted.  We  believe  that 
the  nohle  and  long-suffering  bridal  pair  have  arrived 
in  a  safe  haven.  We  believe  them  happy.  We  be- 
lieve them  surrounded  by  an  incorruptible,  unfading 
and  immortal  bliss.  He  has  beard  the  last  prayer  of 
Elizabeth,  so  full  of  humility  and  love  :  could  In'  not 
in  this  hearing  find  for  her  the  triumph  and  beati- 
tude '  At.  the  sight  of  this  soiled  destiny,  trailed 
like  a  broken  reed  upon  the  earth,  but  blooming 
again,  like  a  radiant  Iil v,  in  the  skies,  we  clearly  feel 
how  the  erring  may  1'°  saved,  so  mighty  is  the  power 
of  religious  exaltation  contained  in  the  finale,  which 
t'<<rms  the  epilogue  to  the  opera.  To  load  the  minds 
of  a  frivolous  public  thus,  by  means  of  a  command- 
ing power  of  Art,  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds  of 
fancy: — to  make  it  thus  experience  the  feeling  of 
true  joy  springing  out  of  actu  d  sorrow,  through  the 
transporting  power  of  spirituality  and  the  highest 
longing  of  our  nature  ;— is  nol  this  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  glorious  victories  for  which  poets  and 
ai  tists  air  privileged  to  strive  ! 


us  it  ^broab. 


London. 
Coming  Events.— The  Musi  it  II 

announces  the  following  : 

First  dI  all,  there  Is  the  prospectus  of  the  Oratorio  Concerto, 
which  are  to  enter  upoo  their  third  season  on   the    mori 
St  Valentine.    The  directors  hare  already  ed  us   to 

look  for  novelty  in  their  schemes;  indeed,    enterprise 
tinguished  from  routine,  was  under    the  in 

spiration  of  winch    they    started   on   their   way      Right 
have  they  kept  to  it  thus  far :  and  now  let  us  gl  ince  at  prom- 
ises for  the  immediate  future,     01  works   never   yet    given  at 

these  Concerts  there  are  to  !><•  perfori 1  Bene  Li  I 

Dr    Ferdinand  Hiller'      \  ■.■ .  [Ian  lei 

/  ..  ipt,  and  Tenth  Cbandos  Anthem ;   n   now   comp 
"chiefly  orchestral,"  hy  Mr  Joseph  Bamby,   and   n    /'      /' 
fund  is  by  M.  Charles  Gounod.     Here  is,  in  lee  l     >  goi  dly  lot ; 
for,  although  T;  ■  ■            1            tins    become   familiar,  enough 
rem  [tins  to   satisfy    the    loudest   clamorcr   \  \t   th  it    which  is 
strange.    The  selection  ofaChandoa  Anthem  is  very  w< 
as  a  partial  set-off  against  the  long  neglect   endured    by  those 
fine  compositions.     We  wish,  however,  til.'  promise   were  not 
coupled  with  that  of  "additional   accompanimeni   .      I  ■■    ... 
when  an  unfamiliar  vion  ol  1 1  iu  I«        ■  :   i  l<  I .  the  old  master 
should  be  shown  alone,  axd  not  Siameti   illy  united    to  an  In- 
ferior being.      Interest   will,   ol    i rse,    be   ex  Iti  i    bj    Mi 

Baruby's  work,  as  that  ol  a  clever  and  aspiring  mu  ian  ; 
while  that  of   M.    Gounod,   much   oi  whose  strength 

church  composition,  is  sure   to   t ngerly    anticipated      No 

more  need  be  said  about  i  ;  tus  which  advoi  it< 

cause  sufficiently  well,  except  to  point  out  that  Bach's  Mat- 
thnv  Passion  Is  down  for  repetition.  By-and  b;  perhap  . 
when  the  English  public  have  had  this  glorious  work  Buffi 
cieotly  crammed  into  their  heads,  they  will  begin  to  like  it. 

our  next  prospectus  is  that  i  t  Mr,    Henry    Leslie,   who  an- 
oounces  for  his  sixteen!  a  season  three  concerts  ol    unaccom- 
panied music,  and  ft  performance  ol  liU  own  i  ratoi 
m  l     Each  of  the  former,  w.-  art*  glad  to  observe,  has  n  distinct 
individuality,  and  is  nut  a  mere  chance  collection  ofi 

ends.    Thus  the  opening  program is  devoted    to   tbe  works 

of  English  composers,  from  ol  1  Thomas  Weelkes  down  r" 
young  Arthur  Sullivan,  from  which  a  capital  selectio 
been  made.  Concert  the  secon  1  is  digoifli  ■!  with  the  title 
"Historical,  and  illustrates  tho  music  of  280  years  from 
to  1730  -the  less  known  composers  laid  under  contribution  be- 
in;*  Carissimi,  Frescobaldi,  Lulli,  and  Stradella.  Concert  the 
third  is  devoted  to  sacred  musi :,  including  ■  aie  m  vemi  nts 
from  Gounod  j  second  Mas  foi  m  ile  vi  ices  .  an  i.  as  regards 
/,'■..■  an  in  ,  it  will  be  enough  to  ■■<■  that  "several  important 
a  It-ratio  ns  have  been  made  sli  ce  Its  previous  perl  irmu  m  <■    in 

London.  '    On  the  whole,  Mr,  !.  ■- n  will  turn  out  not 

less  interesting  than  the  best  of  il    pred 

Mr  Henry  Holmes  announces  the  fourth  series  ol  his  C<  n 
certs  of  Chamber  Music,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by  Mr 
F.  Polices  [second  violin],  Mr.  Burnett  and  Mr  Hann  [violas], 
Signor  Pezze  [violoncello],  Mr.  She  llock  [pianist],  and  a  vari- 
ety ofsingers  Tho  works  announced  for  performance  are  all 
of  acknowledge  I  merit  or  itn  [iiesti  m  ible  interest,  for  which 
■  iving  Finn.',  an  I  the  nui  iber of  time-;  they  occur  are 
guarantee  :  Reethovcn,  four  times;  M  zirt,  twice ;  Haydn, 
Onci       Schumann,    twice;     Schubert,    once;     Mendel 


twice  .  and  Rrnbm^,  once.  On  all  ace  unts  we  wish  well  to 
Mr.  Holmesand  his  laudable  enterprise — which,  by  the  way, 
woe  successfully  '  Inaugurate  1'  at  St.  George's  Hall,  on 
Tinir iday  evening. 

Beethoven  ai  rrtE  Crystal  Palace.  [From 
tin  satin  ) ; 

Tie-  series  of  twclv  ■  concerts  given  before  Christmas  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  'he  most  remarkable  since  the  Institution 
of  these  excellent  and  thoroughly  healthy  entertainments. 
Mr.  Man ns  kept  l.i-  pn  mise  strictly  with  regard  to  Beethoven, 
i\  hose  nai  ot  in  everj  one  ol  the 

twelve  pro  -  in  mi  now  il  was  intcn  led  to  do  honor  to  the 
immortal  musician  on  the  occasion  ol   the  centenary    of  his 

birthn I  nol  be   repeated      A   briel    recapitulation   of  what 

was  don*;  will  therefore 

At  the  first  concert  Beethoven  was  represent*  \  by  the  sym- 
phony in  i '    So    i     and  the  pianol  in  G  [No.  •!]— 
pi  tyi  i  !■-.  Mi    Charles  Hall<    ;  at  the  i  eci  nd,  bj  thesyi 
ifi  D    No  '-'   .  at  the  third,  '                         i  to 
the  symphony  in  E  flat  [the     ■'                So.  it  the! 
bj  the  symphoi  ,   in  B  flat    No    l  ,  and  the  t  ■  i  *  :  forte  concer- 
to in  I '  in  noi    S     3      i    iycd   by  Miss   Agnes    1 
at  tho  fifth,  by  the  four  oi                         sed  at    various  times 
for  the  opera  of  1    .'■■  '    ,  the  three  i     ■ 
ginning,  the  fourl  h,  in  1 

tli   possessing  nol  . 

Dion  with  an)  of  the  and  the   -  ■  mj  h  mj    in  < '   miner 

[No  5    .  at  the  sixth,  by  the  greal  tiled  the 

■     U  ■  '  and  Lho  Moss  in  C  .  No    I    ;  at    the   Fev- 

enth ,  by  1  in  V  i  nd  the 

rto,  >  I  ■    I  .  ■ 

th.  by  the  \\  mph  mj    In    \ 
er to  i n  E  (l.i t  [  > 
of    tli.  .  !    i -,    Mme     Aral  ella   Goddar  i  ;  at   the 

t  i  i  1 1 1 1 1 .  ! 

1  ■  I  the  i  [tin 

I  .    Be  iid  by  Mi 

f.-n'1! ,  by  th>*  symphony  m  1     ' 
i  loi-the  -  tr  </•■  \y   of  t! 

l     played    b .    Hcrr   Paucr,   an  i    the  be  tutil 
.-  .  pi  \  in  -  ac,  entil 

mpanic  I     t  -,     Mr.     Arthui 
■ 

!  it  the  Paris  i 

by  the  whole  si 

At  the  twi  of 

place  on  SutnrJay  .  D  ■     ITi      i  -■■ 
tire  pn  gramme  i  l    instrn- 

....  .  . 

!  K  more 

:  hardly  he  imagined.     Il  began  wi I 

to  the  !    ■  at 

I  n  if li  that  musi 

■    ■  -  ■  .  ■ 

standing  that  it  was  origin  l!1  .  intende  I  for  the  I.  in  i 
h  irmonic  S  clety  ,  wl 

It  was  21st,  3  -.'">.     Thus  wc 

had  the  greal 
an  I  at  tbe j 

■.  en  .   an  I,  five 
quartet  -  i  tcepte  I, 

h  i  eparated  the  i  vet  ture  from  the  symphon)  in  tl 

iv  ineinnr.il.:.-  ci  ncert  were  p]  ecimens  derive  lfn 
i ,.,  i-  of  Beethoven's   in  ten  . 
one  of  I 

i  .  .i  of  E  linburgh.     Thi  elected  w 

of  song  "  words  by  Joanna  tl  I  etter  known  as  one  i  ' 

j,Io  re*s  /    ■      "'  '  Rich  and    rare   were   the   gei 

wore'"].     Beethoven  has  an  i  tn     n     •■■ .  with  ac- 

companiments  for    ;  nd   violoncello.     The 

-  on  the  occasion  under  notice    were  Miss    Ellen    Home 
and  .'  ulia  Elton,  tl  ;ii  en    by    four   violins 

and  fen:  violonrel        a  thi  '         i   I    tl 

.  nimenl  v  is  entru  ■      It      Mr     B  iringei      To    thi       oc 
ceeded  the  well -knowi       !  .  '     :  .:  by  Mr  Vernon 

\  Go.] 

lard  ;  after  n  hich  c  ere-  the    <"  ■■■■ 

'■:'     :    ■  Mme.  G 

!  n  i    thi  fu    choral  parts  being  sung   by  the    Ci  P 

i    i  ir   which  Mi    Manns  has    beRi  ■    training   with 

■  icb  diligen  :e  and  'Mr.-,  ind,  to 

I  me   the   balln  I  of  M  jm  n 

''Kennst  du  das  Land  I    ■  Herz,   mein  Here'* — 

both  ■■■  G  ■■''.'    ■  '■'-•■'    !  -I  ■  .    sung   I  j    n  Tt    ■ 
the  aci  t  of  Mr.    Frankliu   Taylor  ;    and   then  the 

fjur  melodies  which  Beethoven    wedded    to   the  same    | 
little  -*  .:     ■      called  ''Sehnsuchl  ■    l        sung   I  s    Mi  - 

Arabella  Smj  the      The     Thirty-tn     i  in  C  minor  on 

the  original  Theme,5' for  p  [1807      tbe  first  of 

two  pieces  unique  in  their  way  in  regard  to  the  fi  rm  -  I 
which  Beethoven,  in  all  probability,  n  :  m  re  or  less  influ- 
en  e  i  by  J.  ':.  Bach's  C/'iti  ,  with  vari  Ltion? 

f  .Howe  i     i"  .'.' .     Mme       G    Idard  in  being  the  pia 


These  were  the  pieces  which  divided  the  Pi  .  tkeus  overture 
from  the  Ninth  Symphony  :  and  every  one  of  them  had  a 
value  of  its  own.  The  concert  was  nearly  half  loDger  in  du  ra- 
ti"., than  almost  any  other  concert  we  can  remember  at  the 
Crystal  Palaci  but  all  the  artists  engaged  in  i'  did  theirvtry 
best.  There  was  not  an  Instantof  dulness  ;  aud  what,  so  far 
as  the  orchestra  and  chorus  were  concerned,  was  n  magnificent 
rendering  of  the  greatest  of  symphonies  brought  to  a  tilting 
i  ■  ■  .  in  every  way  worthy   to  commemorate 

?uch  an  oi  casion  :e  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
lay  ol  the  greate  t  i  '  all  mu  ii  i  ms  Never  did  Mr.  Manns 
bring  more  enthusiasm  to  his  task,  and  never  did  ho  more 
richly  merit  the  unanimous  applause  which  greeted  him  when 
that  task  had  been  accomplished. 

The  twelve  concerts  thus  terminated,  it  should  be  under- 
^f'"'  I,  contalne  I  many  more  things  which,  un  ler  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  claimed  special  notice  ,  but  the 
chiel  i ■■  :■'     esl  was  in    Bei  thoven  ;  and    to    Beethoven, 

on  that  account,  our   remarks   have   been   confined.     For  n. 
time,  owing  to  the  Christmas   festivities,   the  Saturday    Con- 
■■■■'-  u-'i  il,  t  as pended  .  but   they    are   happily  to  be 
programme,  bj  the  way 
which  does  not  contain  piece  by  Bi  eth<  ven,  either  vo- 

cal or  instru 

Mond.u    Popular.— Ckystal  Palace. — Mmk. 

Si  in  m  \nn      The  Oi   '  ■  ■   i  oi  Feb  3,  tclld  us ; 

■  irance  of  Mme    S?  irvady   made 
Mondaj   P  ■        i       ncert  as  memorable  as  its  predecessor    As- 
■  i  "iMi  Mine    Norman  Neruda  upon  a   \\<nk    liko   Men- 
in  B  in  ij  r,  it  in  i>  bo   understood  how  ex- 
■■   brought  forth  results  of  the  finest    musical   art, 
The  tas'e  m  I  pn  n  to  this  performance  were   ol  the 

ion  is  one  which— early  and  Im- 
mature work  of  its  author  as  je  is  yet  call  forth  great  and 
varied  talents  in  its  interpretation.      Brilliancy,  and   sympa- 

sneedful  an  I  these 
upi  lied  by  the    great   pianist   whom  pa- 
ct un  ler  her  name  of  Wilhelmina 
Etu  lea   Symph<  i       n        she   was 
r  less  mi     essful,   through    having  entered  on   dcbatealde 

partially  effuct- 

'■  I.  noti  ol    his   wife  and 

M    nrt'e  Sonata  in    F   ra 

■■  -  ption  ible  ■  the  lady,  and    here  she 

ycd  the  victory  undis- 

l]   pi  LU  led     '  Hi     Of    the 

Haj  dn's  D  min       Quartel    cl    ■■■  I    the   concert, 
ng  of    Herr   St  ■  kh  iu 

the  programi   ■■  '■■'    a  1 13    P  1]  ular 

■ 

Quartet  in  A  ml Schubert. 

iil.--   Iu  \  e.  1:  ■  Unieldien. 

1  in  K  sharp  mlnoi  Men  lelssoh  n, 

ind  Coumnte  .1:  ich 

S  njss Schumann. 

minor,  0|  ■ Beethi  ven. 

inentl  p  chnr- 
tte  charm 

ren  !   :  :■  ever  pi  pu  ai  with  these  au  lieni  1  -      Mme     Norman- 

nist,  Miss    igness   Zimmer- 

in. win  the  pianist,  an  I  Herr   Stockhausen    the   vocalist.     The 

■  i    . 
and  her  reception  proportionate. 
1  v  Popul  tr  1  week  had  for  il 

feature  the  rentr  *  ol  Mme  warmly   ac- 

I  '-  ■ it  a    ■  i    un  iimin  ished 

ti  r  rendering  ol   Schubert  a 
.   ic  various  movements  weje  followe  1  with 

plause  gi eeted   ti q  1 

■    tu  1]  treat      iu    Beethoven's   duet   sonata   in   (' 

pianoforte  and  1  td   the   advantage  of 

Norman-N'eruda's  co-operation     and    the    -  ■    1 

.  .1  tet  -    v  ei  -    '■■'   ■  [< 
in  E  flat  and  Haydn  il    ats  as  before.    The 

■    were  '•  Per  la   gloria      !■>    Bu  tnooi  ini  (E 
and  E  icompanie  1  by  Mme. 

[err  Si 

f  I  he  Saturd  iy  J  erts  at  the 

terized  b}  the  :  ■:  -  •■  ing  programme 
...  ...Chi 

\n.i    "Non  mi    lir      Don  Giovanni      M    ■■ 

iy  .in  B  minor  ....  Schu 

I  1  ■ 

Mme,  ei  od  1 . .  -  .Men  li 

Ran  leggi  r 
\ . .     ■  \  Herr 

St     khan  ;eo  Moz  irt 

Overture,  ■'  IVilli  im  T<  -  Ito  ?sini 

gment  which  induces 
regret  that  it  should  never  ha'  .  [Uisite  is 

if  in  its  ;  ission  Lte  mi    11  ind  il    melodic  grace      It  was 

admirably  executed  The  i  n  coi  erto  ol  Mci  lelssohn, 
h  iving  Mme    v  rm;  in   the 

be  I  han  Is.    Mile.  ■  •   ■.  ■■  effectivel  ■ 

The  first  of  im  inn's    ttecil  at  Si 

.'  ii...-      i[  Fternooo,  Vi  hen  1  lar  re  n  a  Hence, 
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attrarteil  by  her  celebrity,  attended.  The  programme,  which 
wan  varied  and  full  of  interest,  opeind  with  Beethoven's 
Grand  Sonata  in  11  flat,  a  work  which  displayed  at  the  fullest 
Mine.  Schumann's  highest  range  of  powers.  Her  delicate  tone 
and  dainty  touch  in  the  scherzo  ami  minuet,  and  the  force 
and  energy  of  the  final  presto,  were  points  of  excellence  which 
alone  sufficed  to  prove  her  a  consummate  artist  and  brilliant 
performer.  Two  characteristic  morceaux  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Brahms  succeeded,  and  then  the  gifted  pianist  played 
Sebastian  Bach's  fine  [talian  concerts,  in  which  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  master  found  an  interpreter  quite  as  apt  and  skil- 
ful as  she  proved  herself  in  the  more  striking  grandeur  of 
Beethoven.  Tin*  rest,  of  the  programme  consisted  of  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  fine  pianoforte' preludes  In  E  minor;  a  sweet 
and  eminently  characteristic  "nocturne"  by  Chopin  ;  and  a 
very  impassioned  brilliant  "impromptu''  by  the  same  compo- 
ser. Mme.  Schumann  maintained  the  power  of  this  very  try- 
ing performance,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  her  admiring  lis- 
teners, to  the  last,  and  was  frequently  rewarded  by  well- 
earned  and  enthusiastic  plaudits.  Herr  Stockhausen  was  the 
vocalist. 


Jfotgljfs  lournnl  of  Unsu. 


BOSTON.  FEB.   35,   1871. 

OUR  MUSIC  PAGES —Having  completed  Mendels- 
sohn's '•Elijah,"  we  have  now  begun  to  give  our  readers,  in 
fortnightly  instalment?,  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.'s 
carefully  edited  and  beautiful  edition  of  Sebastian  Bach's  in- 
comparable "Passion  Music  according  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,"  as  arranged  for  voices  with  piano-forte  by  Julius 
Ftern,  hut  with  the  subs  itutiou  of  the  admirablearrangement 
by  Robert  Franz  in  most  of  the  solo  Arias,  and  with  English 
text  as  close  as  could  be  made  both  to  the  music  and  to  the 
sense  and  style  of  the  original  German,  which  is  also  given. 
The  Translator's  Preface,  in  our  number  before  the  last,  will 
explain  in  what  sense  and  spirit  this  was  done. 

When  we  have  printed  enough  pages  of  it  to  afford  specimens 
of  its  various  forms  of  composition  (double  and  single  chorus- 
es, chorales,  recitatives,  arias,  &c  ),  we  shall  try  to  give  a  des- 
criptive analysis  of  the  immortal  work.  The  music  is  very 
difficult,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  ''popular  ;"  but  it  is  des- 
tined tosink  deeply  into  earnestly  musical  and  pious  hearts. 
This  is  already  p roved  here,  as  abroad,  by  the  impression  made 
by  the  Arias  that  have  been  sung  in  our  Symphony  Concerts, 
and  by  the  deep  love,  and  the  desire  for  more  of  it,  which 
those  portions  that  were  studied  last  winter  by  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  two  or  three  hundred 
singers.  This  interest  will  deepen  and  extend  when  the  Socie- 
ty performs  a  large  selection  from  it  during  their  Festival  next 
May  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  public  presentation  of  the 
whole  work  will  be  demanded  of  more  than  one  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety before  two  years  have  passed. 


Concerts. 

Harvard  Musical  Association-. — The  seventh 
Symphony  Concert  (Feb.  9)  had  the  usual  large  and 
deeply  interested  audience,  who  all  sat  and  listened 
as  if  unwilling  to  lose  a  note  of  the  choice  pro- 
gramme : 

f  Overture  to   "Geuoveva'' Schumann. 

Piano-forte  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  Op   21. ..Chopin. 
Maestoso.     Larghetto.     Allegro  vivace. 
Hugo  Leonhard 
Fantasie-Overture  to  Moore's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri," 

Op.  42 Wm.   Sterndale  Bennett. 

Introduction.     'One  morn  a  Veri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate.'' 

Choral.     "Morgeuglanz  der  Ewigkeit." 

Scene  I.     "While  thus  she  mus'd,  her  pinions  fann'd 
The  air  cf  that  sweet  Iudian  laDd, 
Whose  air  is  balm  ;  whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds." 

Scene  II.  "ITer  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted. 
Now  among  Afria'fl  lunar  Mountains, 
Far  to  the  South,  the  Peri  lighted." 

Scene  III.     "But  Dought  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri; 
Her  soul  is  sad — her  wings  are  weary. 
Vet  haply  there  may  lie  cooceal'd 
Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun, 

*  4  *  *  ■ 

The  charm,  that  can  restore  so  soon 
An  erring  Spirit  to  the  skies  !" 

Symphony,  No.  3,  in  E  Hat Schumann. 

Vivace.  Scherzo.  Andante.  Religiose,  [suggested 
by  a  religious  ceremonial  in  t  e  Cologne  Cathedral] 
Allegro. 

This  programme  was  choice, — one  of  the  richest, 
most  unique,  consistent,  satisfying  of  the  season,  al- 
though it  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  mood  of  newspa- 
per criticism  quite  so  well  as   usual.      But,    leaving 


Beethoven  programmes  out  of  the  question,  what 
have  we.  had,  or  can  wo  have,  much  better  ?  Stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  work  by  Bennett  as  the  only 
piece  new  to  Boston,  anil  more  worths  used  to  show 
that  it  is  not  "great,"  than  are  vouchsafed  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  selections.  There  was  no  need  that  it 
should  be  great ;  in  the  midst  of  three  great  standard 
works  it  was  introduced  as  a  pleasing  bit  of  variety 
and  novelty,  a  delicate,  refined,  poetic,  charming 
piece  of  instrumental  art,  albeit  with  no  more  of  orig- 
inality or  decided  force  of  genius  in  it  than  one  is 
wont  to  expect  from  the  gentle,  graceful  muse  of 
the  composer  of  the  "Naiads"  and  the  "Wood 
Nymph"  Overtures.  It  has  an  exquisite  theme  per- 
vading it,  and  the  instrumental  coloring  is  full  of 
charm. 

Much  briefer,  and  in  the  closer,  rounded  form  of  an 
Overture  proper,  that  to  "Genoveva,"  by  Schumann, 
to  say  the  least,  wears  well,  and  never  was  enjoyed 
with  keener  zest  than  on  this  its  sixth  hearing  here, 
for  it  has  figured  once  in  every  season  of  these  con- 
certs. The  oftener  it  is  heard,  the  more  is  it  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  very  best  of  Overtures.  It  is  a 
true  creation,  one  of  those  living  forms  that  come 
out  whole  and  perfect  at  a  single  cast.  Romantic, 
somewhat  mystical,  deep  in  feeling,  full  of  recondite 
and  subtile  graces,  yet  vigorous  and  wholesome,  wilh 
the  breath  of  the  woods  in  it,  and  ringing  jubilee  of 
horns  borne  in  upon  fresh  breezes  to  revive  the  spirits 
ere  they  droop  with  excess  of  sentiment  or  cloying 
beauty, — and  yet  all  this  unforced,  unmanaged,  true 
as  life  and  nature — this  Overture  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  characteristic  instances  of  Schumann's 
genius  and  can  never  be  unwelcome  to  a  musically 
cultivated  public. 

Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  was  in 
some  sense  the  Schumann  Concert,  he  taking  his 
turn  as  symphonist  among  the  great  ones  after  Beet- 
hoven. The  "well-known"  Cologne  Symphony  (as 
some  of  our  aforesaid  critics  called  it,  dismissing  it 
with  a  word,  as  if  it  were  too  common  an  affair  to 
lend  any  significance  to  a  concert)  had  been  heard 
just  twice  before  in  Boston  (and  that  was  two  years 
ago)  ; — twice  and  no  more,  except  by  those  more 
earnest  music-lovers  who  attend  rehearsals,  and  who 
seek,  by  every  possible  hearing  as  well  as  by  private, 
study  through  four-hand  arrangements,  &c.  to  really 
become  acquainted  with  these  formidable  master- 
works  ;  but  in  this  class  how  many  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  issue  their  critical  dicta  with  such  crank  assur- 
ance after  every  concert  in  the  newspapers,  can  be 
counted,  think  you  ? 

Is  it  a  rash  surmise,  that  (say)  a  third  part  of  she 
constant  attendants  of  these  concerts  have  taken  pains 
to  study  in  some  way  the  symphonies,  overtures,  con- 
certos, &c.,  set  down  for  performance,  and  thereby 
prepare  themselves  to  listen  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
with  understanding  1  And  if  so,  are  not  all  of  these 
more  competent  to  pass  a  judgment  whether  on  the 
composition  or  performance,  than  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional "  authorities  "  who  have  not  prepared 
themselves  at  all '?  But  we  do  wrong  to  some  of 
them  to  charge  them  with  assurance  ;  rather  is  it  the 
want  of  assurance,  the  want  of  any  positive  perception 
or  conviction  on  which  true  assurance  can  be  based, 
that  leads  so  many  to  assume  the  assured  tone,  as  if 
;n  duty  to  the  dignity  of  their  position,  and  in  a 
bewildered  and  uncertain  state  of  mind,  with  no  opin- 
ion in  them,  no  impression  which  they  trust  a  few 
hours  afterward  (unless  confirmed  by  more  assured 
ones  who  speak  first),  yet  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  as 
if  ex  cathedra,  feebly  echoing  the  stronger  speaker,  or 
else  evade  the  issue  in  a  cloud  of  generalities  about 
the  concert,  leaving  nothing  said  of  that  which  was 
most  worthy  of  remark. 

In  the  rendering  of  this  "Cologne"  (or  "Rhen- 
ish ")  Symphony  the  Orchestra  did  themselves  great 
credit.  The  broad  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  first 
movement,   full   and  majesties!,    like  a  full-freighted 


noble  vessel  bearing  down  upon  a  noble  river;  the 
quaint,  original  Vblkslied,  or  vintagers'  song,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Scherzo,  its  swinging  dance  yielding  to  a 
moment  of  thoughtful  sentiment,  and  then  renewed 
with  alternation  of  line  freaks  of  humor  between  va" 
rious  sets  of  instruments;  the  tender,  quiet  beauty  of 
the  Andante,  a  sort  of  song  without  words  ;  the  solemn 
pomp  and  mystery  of  that  vision  of  high  mass  in  tho 
Cathedral  ;  the  glorious  relief  and  freedom  of  the 
finale,  with  its  frolic  allusions  to  odd  features  in  the 
solemn  scene  before, — all  came  out  clear  and  vivid. 
The  two  Overtures  likewise  were  finely  played,  ihe 
wind  instruments  being  particularly  true  and  delicate 
in  ihe  Bennett  music. 

Wo  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  Chopin  Concerto  ;  but  much  of  that  was 
coarse  and  over-loud  ;  owing  doubtless  to  the  want 
of  time  for  sufficiently  nice  rehearsal  of  such  things. 
Mr.  Leonhard  gave  a  most  masterly  and  finished 
rendering  of  the  piano  part,  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
a  musician  of  such  fine  intelligence  and  insight,  so 
accomplished  as  a  pianist,  so  conscientious  and  thor- 
ough in  bis  preparation.  As  a  writer  in  the  Adverti- 
ser truly  says  (protesting  against  a  disparaging  and 
unjust  criticism  which  had  appeared  there),  "he  pre- 
sented the  Concerto  to  the  public  polished  and  round- 
ed like  a  perfect  pearl,  no  smallest  shade  or  detail  of 
meaning  being  neglected."  Mr.  Leonhard,  like  some 
other  artists  of  a  fine  poetic  temper,  may  not  possess 
all  ihe  modern  piano  virtuoso's  power  of  making 
every  note  tell  upon  the  physical  ear  of  every  person 
in  a  vast  audience  ;  but  his  technique  was  so  fine  as 
not  to  escape  the  recognition  of  his  disparagers,  while 
in  point  of  feeling  and  interpretation,  we  doubt  not, 
nearly  every  appreciative  listener  in  that  audience 
agrees  with  us,  that  this  rendering  was  equal  to  the 
best  of  this  or  any  Concerto  we  have  heard  in  Bos- 
ton. In  the  words  of  the  writer  above  quoted  :  '"He, 
and  his  friends  for  him,  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  hasty  and  unthinking  verdict  of  those  who  have 
no  standard  of  musical  culture  and  judgment  by 
which  to  measure  the  merits  of  his  excellent  perform- 
ance." 

In  this  week's  concert  'too  late  for  notice  now) 
Gade  furnished  the  Symphony  (C  minor,  No.  1); 
the  Overtures  were  Cherubini's  to  'Medea,'  and  Schu- 
mann's to  "Manfred,"  followed  by  a  lovely  little 
Entr'acte  from  the  same,  entirely  new  here  ;  and  for 
finale,  the  Orchestral  Suite,  in  C,  by  Raff,  which  is 
all  but  new. 

For  the  ninth  and  last  but  one  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts  (March  9)  the  programme  oilers:  Parti. 
Overture  to  "Medea"  by  Bargiel  (first  time);  Alto 
Aria:  "Grief and  Pain"  from  Bach's  Passion  Music 
(sung,  first  time  in  Boston,  by  Miss  Antoinette 
Sterling)  ;  "Tasso"  (Symphonic  Poem)  by  Lis:t 
(first  lime). — Part  II.  The  happy  little  Symphony  in 
G,  (No.  13)  by  Haydn,  which  was  so  much  relished 
a  few  years  ago  ;  Songs,  by  Miss  Sterling  ;  Overture 
to  "Ruy  Bias,"  Mendelssohn.  The  non-arrival  of  the 
score  and  parts  to  the  Schubert-Joachim  Symphony, 
which  have  been  copied  in  Vienna  for  these  concerts , 
has  compelled  this  change  of  programme.  The  series 
will  end,  March  2.3,  with  another  Beethoven  Concert, 
Miss  Krebs  playing  the  E  flat  Concerto. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  in  his  last  concert  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  gave  the  following  programme  : 

Quartet,  No   67 Haydn. 

Capriccio  in  E  major,  Op.  2-3 Sterndale   Bennett 

Pianoforte  Solo.  "Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude." 

Liszt. 
Trio  in  B  Hat  major.  Op   97,  for  Pianoforte,  Tiolin  and 
Violoncello Beethoven. 

The  cool,  fresh,  cheerful  Quartet  of  Father  Haydn, 
— a  sincere  and  thoroughly  ripe,  artistic  kind  of 
music,  which  grows  more  refreshing  as  one  gets  to  be 
more  blase'  to  the  mod. rn  strainings  for  effect, — was 
nicely  rendered  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
The  Capriccio  by  Bennett,  a  volatile,  light,  graceful 
thing,  was  reproduced  accordingly,  with  utmost  ease 
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and  nhety,  by  Mr.  Lvnc,  with  accompaniment  of 
st i  iiiL'  qu  irtet  and  flute  (which  did  noi  always  sound 
so  well)  to  represent,  as  we  presume,  the  orchestra. 

The  '  IVm-ili'-iion,  &c  ."  by  Liszt,  quite  an  elabo- 
rate piano  solo,  is  in  some  respects  an  interesting  com- 
positions, earnest  in  intention,  with  several  distinct 
themes  and  movements,  clothed  in  rich  harmony, 
suffused  with  a  warm  halo  of  sentiment  ;  hut  we 
could  not  help  feeling  that,  after  all,  it  was  too  like 
a  fleeted  sentiment,  and  that  the  momentai  y  inspira- 
tion had  all  faded  nut  before  the  end.  Mr,  Lang 
played  it,  however,  con  amove  and  devoutly,  « ith 
much  expression,  nnd  had  the  close  [no  doubt  with 
in  an  v  the  sympathetic)  attention  of  the  audience 
throughout  The  glorious  old  king  of  Trios,  the 
Beethoven  in  B  flat,  went  finely,  and  could  not  rail 
to  he  inspiring. 

Next  Thursday,  for  his  fourth  and  last  C>  ncert, 
Mr.  Lang,  offers;  Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  B  flat 
minor;  Concerto  in  C,  by  Bach,  for  three  pianos 
(Messrs,  Leonhard  and  Parkkr  cooperating); 
some  Piano  pieces  not  yet  named  ;  and  the  Mendefs* 
s  >hn  ( loncerto  in  D  minor 

Miss  Km  loog's  concerts,  in  the  Music  Hall,  Feb 
9th,  1 0th  and  llth,  were  w  ithout  on  In  stra,  of  the 
kind  called  miscellaneous,  nnd  mostly  hacknied  in 
the  selections.  But  they  exhibited  the  lady  nnd  her 
singing  to  much  better  a  [vantage,  than  any  appear- 
ance sh  •  had  made  here  lor  some  years.  The  very 
general  criticism  the  self-conscious  ai  I  fl  ted  man- 
ner which  she  had  acquired  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  heart  truly,  and  she  is  now  more  modest  and  sub- 
dued and  simple,  Her  singing,  too,  ih 
mostly  of  the  ballad  kind,  indulging  less  in  the  !  :■ 
vara  which  was  once  her  forte,  soun  l-  m  ire 
and  real,  and  has  a  riper,  rh  her,  larger  chn    i  I   i 

Of  hei  associate  artists,  Sig.  Vbkosi  (who 
lish  accent  is  native  and  to  the  manor  born),  has  a 
p  in1,  at  rim  ;s  sweet  tenor,  but  a  little  di  y,  with  a  fair 
si  v  le  ;  an  1  Sig,  Ra.ndoi.fi  a  manifest  i  rcrman  I, 
with  a  heart}',  manly  air  and  bearing,  has  a  hearty 
baritone  that  corresponds,  and  sings  such  pieces  as 
Siigelli's  "'rear"  quite  admirably.  The  three  voi  'Cs 
blended  finely  in  the  Trio  by  Gordigiani  "  I 
»i  jr." 

Mr  James  M    Wi  iii.i    played    the    -  ime 
Piano-forte  Fantasias  on    "Martha/'  '  Swe  I   llome,'* 
&c.,  in  the  same  old  way,  with  wonderful   | 
and  brilliancy  of  mechanism  ; — always  his  ow  n  com- 
positions or  compoundings.     He    seems  to  keep  on 
hand  an  assortment  of  -■  ale    exercises,    inn-,    n 
gios,  and  pyrotechnic  figures,  wheels,   S  ■.,   all    prac- 
ticed, polish  ■'!  to   pei  I  ■  'ti  >n,   and    in   these   he   sets 
whatever  well  worn   melody  he   chooses  foi  n 
The  theme  may  vary,  but  development  there  is  i    i 
and  the   firework   accompaniment  always  about  ilie 
same. 

NEXT  IN  ORDER.  —  Mr.  Carl  Gli  ggxi  r 
Castellt,  late  Professor  ol  Singing  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  will  give  a  couple  of  Main.''  -  n 
Brackett's  Hal!,  on  the  afn  moons  of  March  1  and  l  5 
Besides  his  own  vocal  contributions  (and  he  is  a  ripe 
and  finished  arti-t)  them  will  '"'  piano  solos  by  Mr. 
Edwin  J,  Butler,  and  violin  solo-;  by  Mr.  F,  F 
Fi  ird,  both  graduates  of  the  I 

The  programme  prepared  for  the  concert  to  be 
given  on  Sunday  evening  the  5th  proximo,  in  ai  I  i  . 
the  Relief  Fund  of  tl  e  B  iston  Musicians'  Union, 
contains  much  excellent  m  tttcr,  and  nothing  that  is 
uninteresting.  Besides  the  large  orchestral  force,  ,:  c 
Orpheus  Musical  Society  will  appear,  and  there  will 
he  vocal  performances  by  Mrs  J.  \V.  Weston,  Mrs, 
Houston-West  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney.  It  is  a 
long  while  since  the  society  made  an  appeal  I 
public,  and  as  that  public  may  not  understand  the 
object  to  be  aided,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
Relief  Fund  is  established  for  the  aid  of  sick  or    dis- 


abled musicians,  and   for    other  charitable    purposes, 
on  the  principle  of  Masonic  institutions.  —  G 


Thomas  E.  Chickering. 

The  shafts  of  death  have  fallen  frequently  and  sud- 
denly of  late  anion-  the  bean  rs  of  respe<  ted  nam  :s 
in  our  community.  And  it  is  nut  a  little  singular 
that  in  the  same  week  died  the  heads  of  the  two 
great  rival  piano  forte  manufacturing  housi  -•  in  Amer- 
ica :  the  elder  Steinway,  and  the  subject  of  this  brie? 
notice.  Col.  Chicki  ring,  the  oldest  of  three  brothers, 
who  havi  so  sue*  essfulh  continued  the  noble  bu 
built  up  hv  their  father,  and  who  all  of  them  inherit 
likewise  the  sterling,  generous  traits  which  made  him 
beloved  of  all,  was  called  away  (by  sudden  apopletic 
stroke)  in  the  prime  ol  manhood  almost,  having  1  ved 
but  -even  and  forh  years.  His  winning,  amial 
position  from  his  childhoo  1  m  ide  him  many  friends 
He  had  ■■-  rvi  d  n  thorough  practical  sship  in 

his  business,   having,  first,  and  last,   with  his  own 
hands  made  every  part   of  a  pi  ino.      Mis  sympathies 

so  that  he  fou  ■■■  /  salon  -  ■ 

pation  in  musical,  military,  and  social  enp 

terpriscs.      He  ha  1  been  prcsi  hair  of  the  Handel 
Ha}  'la    S  icicty,   <  !ommandcr   of  the  "A 
1  lonoi  able,"  and  dm  ing  the  h  i  v\cq 

at  the  head  of  a  regiment  h  he  was  br<  ■ 

'  let  crnl.     I  re    was    mo  le  t.    m  inly,    kindly,  gcntlo 
manlj  nnd  ti  tie.     To  all,  in  al  ns,  his  words 

and    manner    were  nd       Wee.. 

nothing  bsttci  r  of  him.  than  w] 

been  said  in  all  the  i  instance  this 

"H      ■    escnee  was  a  sunbeam  I 
family,  his  friends, 
ployces,      \ 'o  man  <■••   v  told  him  a  ta  ;s  and 

a  d  e  d      No  i ns t i t u t i o i    ■ 

lait 
ml   and   pecuniary 
co   i]  eration.     I  rnder  the  pressure  of  whntei 
circumstance,  he  was  always    the  high  toned,  i 
■  gentleman      1  le  had  been  enga*:  il    i 
mnnv  public  measures,  ha  I 
ed  many  men,  had   mi  sed  with    many  classes,  1     i 
has    left  not  a  man  or   u  oman  m  who 

ishes  an  unkii 

The  funeral  of  the  late   1  ;  l 

i  in  Trinity   ( !huri  h,    Summer  Sam 

foreno  >n,   beginning         levei  M 

the    Vn   :  nt    and  Honorable   Artilb  ry,  to  l 
of  fifty,  the   rhird  Cavah      \  ■  fifty 

and  about  fifty  met  Post  15,  G.  A.  R.,  occu 

■ 
the  right  being    re  erved    foi  the    relatives  and  friend  * 
of  the  d  ■  eased.      The  workmen  in  the  cmploj  oflho 
Messrs.  tilled  t lie 

■  of  tl  ■ 

mai  ufactm  i 
music 

The  right  hand  gallery  was   :  Handel  and 

Haydn  Soi  icty,  an  1  in  i1;"  choir  gallon  wan  seated  a 
volunteer   select  choir,   consist 

f  M  r.  .!    ( '    I  >.  Parker, 
of  the  Mrs. 

Mi      ' .    I      \    Miss  Osbi  irn  and    M  i  -  Fuller,  si  ipran 
os  ;   Mrs     Barry,    Mrs     Wadleigh,    Mrs      Shattuck, 
Mr  .  Tufts  an  I    Mi  s    Winch,    altos  ;   1>;    Lnnj 
I  )■    Sti'  knci .    Mi     Mei  i  II    and    Mr    W  ii 
ami    Messrs.  Whitney,   W'-nc'i,  Sprasue,   I'azolt   and 
Power.*     l  .!  I  rning  the 

Cbickering  club.     The  left   gallery  was   I 
to  the  public  at  large.     The  coffin  was  home  into 
church   preceded   h\   Bishop    I    i  I    urn,   repeating  the 
opening  port  .dee,  the  Rev.  Phil- 

lips Brooks,  and  the  following    crcntlcm  n  who 
as    pall  hear--  :     General   P     W.    LV.lfi      .    I 
Hcun.  C    Bro  .1  s,    Dr   .1    B    LTph  im,    Mi     Henn    \ 
Green,   Mi     Henry    Sa  M      Oliver   1)  tson, 

( !olonel   F    G     !'  ■  ■     S\      r  Ge  rge  S    Wi 

es  began    with    a    chant    hj    i 
"Lord    let  mc  k  m  >w  m  \  en  I" — rendered    antii  honal- 

I  .■       rhe  lesson  w  as  i  ca  I  by  the  \\e\    Phillips  Brooks, 
and  the  hymn  :   "Hear  what  the    voice    from    ! 
declares,"  wa       ung   by  the   i  !■■■■:  tences 
were  then  read         ! .  ■      p  Rasthurn,  and  the  con 

tal    was    i  spited   by    Mr    Brooks      1         '  '      '■      ing 
(  Huh,  unacc pani  ■  I,  next      in»     'I    h  sard    n 

I I  om  heaven ."  composi  tl  by  Mr    .1     C     I '     1 ' 

At  the  close   »f  the   services,  the  Handel    and    Haydn 
Society,  conducted  In-  Carl  Zerral 
fi  im   Elij  lIi  :   "'  last  thy  burden  on    the    Lord,"   ■   l 
tl  e  ad  lirion  of  the  two   vei  ch    w  :i  ■  sung  by 

1      :  :■:  Music  II  ill   at  thi    time  the    Hon    I 


Summ  r  di  livered  his  oration  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 
After  the  singing  an  opportunity  was  given  to  view 
the  hotly,  and  the  large  assembly  passed  out  of  the 
church,  Tin.*  funeral  cortage  then  moved  to  Mount 
Auburn,  where  tin.'  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
family  tomb. — Ado. 


SJusual  (f'Crrcsponbtnte. 

New  ironic,  Feb.    17. — The   third    Philharmonic 

concert  ol  the  reason   took   place   on   the   4th    inst., 

with  this  programme 

Symphony    v  r  . . .  Mozart. 

Recitative  and  KomanZfi  .  .    I'..  r^in.um 

Mi    i:    Boehm, 

Overture,  ''SakuntaK'     by  request] . .  Goldmark. 

Serenade  for  l"nr   \i<,lon  :ellos .  Lachner. 

I     Bergner,  0.  I"  r^iu&nn,  A    [loch.  A    Lefccgang. 
Overture     .  U- 1  ■  <  •  '  [iuale,  Op   u"2 Scliuuiaon. 

The  programme  was  the   most    unsatisfactory  that 
iety  has  given   this   season.      The   orchestral 
were    admirably    performed.       Mr.    Boehm 
played   fairly,   though   the     instrument    is   cue   that 
should  never  he  heard  except  in  an   orchestra.     The 
mcnl  i  -   an  nnged  for   two    clarionets   and 
two   bassoons.       The   qu  n  tel    for   four   \  ioloncellos 
was  pb  i  ■  and  was  encored    by  the   audience, 

which  was  the  smallest  that  has  attended  n  Philhnr- 
•i  :crt  for  many  seasons.     For  the  next  con- 

cert, to  take  place  -ai  March  4ih,  a  new  overture 
'Aladdin,"  bj  Reinecko,  and  Schumann's  Cologne 
symphony  are  promised.  The  soloists  arc  not  yet 
announ 

Miss  Kn  cital,  on  the  4th,  had  the 

■  rogramme  : 

Bi  ethoven. 

Ari  i Mendela60hu. 

A  i  .7.  S    Bach. 

: SchumaDD. 

Miss  ti 

...... ..Ohopii 

I  ■•]■    Mills 

I.    P.  ilia. 

Don  .1  a  in.     run'  i-  i  ...  .I.i.zt. 

Hi  -i 

i  incerts  are  becoming   ex lingly  popular 

lain  ail- 

I  :  to  be  rc|  cated    until   further  i  <>• 

:    g      Miss  Krebs  plays  the  entire    programme   from 

memory,     Her  excrutii  n  t  faultless,  i  nd  si  c 

A  '   '        oncert   on   ila1    1 1  *!i  she 

Carl   B  (violoncellist)      The 

sixth  I  iki     pin    ■  ic  18ih      She  « ill    he    n       ted 

!  .   Miss  IL  B  Signor  A    linn- 

Mr.  S.  II.  Mi  Mr.  L. 

mer. 

Mr.  James  M    Wi  i  ies  of  piano- 

•  i  la\       I  he  pro- 

those  ol    Miss  Ixrebs. 

[i      ed  !| 

The  3rd  Eu'.ei 

\  the    largest  au 

c  1  them      Tl  as  w  ill 

1 1  was  i 

I 

and  Alleg       '  ■■  ni  Symphony 

No  _' Norb.  Burg 

E  mil 
Mi    -    B    N 
Wal|  Mendelssohn, 

Miss  Ida  B  in  aria   in  the  first 

part.  Mr.  Mills  played  in  his  usual  admirable  ;tylc. 
The  "\Valpurgis  Sight"  was  well  performed,  hut 
the  chorus  and  on        I      wei  for  such  a 

work,  the  chorti*  numbi  tl  lift)    and    the   or- 

ehestra  thirty,  un  Icr  n    of    Mr.   John  V. 

Morgan.     The  be  repe  ited 

t  In  \V  sines  lnj  there  h  is  n      inrcrt  al    Si 
Hall  for  the  benefit   ol    the  Strasbourg   siifTefei 
which  all  the  leading  nrti  its  1  sted. 

The  Glee  and  Madrigal    Society   will   give   noon- 
cert  in  night  at  Steinway  Hall,  for  the  bi 
Samaritan  home      A  concert  a  No  takes  place  i  :    Vs 
!  which  Al  me     Am  a 
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Bishop,  Mr.  James '  M.  Wchli,  the  Mendelssohn 
Union  and  other  nrtists  appear.  There  is  also  the 
usual  Saturday  afternoon  concert  :it  the  same  hall. 
For  coming  concerts  we  have  Church  Music  Associa- 
tion conceit  ( Fell.  'Jl ).  l'hilhtirmonic  Concert  (March 
4),  and  an  innumerable  number  of  miscellaneous 
concert",  and  "II  Trovatore"  at  the  Academy  on 
Monday,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Samaritan  Home. 

j.  m.  w. 

BrooklynJN.  V. — The  programme  of  the  Pliil- 
harmoiiic  Concert  on  the  28th  embraced  Schubert's 
great  symphony  in  C  major,  Spohr's  overture  to 
"  Jcssonda,"  Lindpaintner's  "  Guernere  "  overture, 
a  recitative  and  romanza  composed  by  Mr.  Bergner 
for  hass  clarionet,  with  accompaniment  of  reed  quar- 
tet, and  two  songs  by  Madame  Gnzzaniga.  Here 
were  only  two  novelties — the  Lindpaintner  overture, 
which  has  "God  save  the  king"  for  its  theme,  and 
Mr.  Bergmanh's  studv  of  reed  effects,  which  seems 
to  have  been  generally  liked.  The  Schubert  Sym- 
phony was  caviare  to  the  vulgar  ;  most  of  the  critics 
of  the  daily  press  found  it  tedious,  and  several  of 
them  pronounced  it  weak  —  that  extraordinary  work 
which  Robert  Schumann  called  the  greatest  since 
Beethoven  ! — Independent. 

Plymouth  Organ  Concerts. — An  inopportune 
snow  storm  did  not  prevent  a  very  full  attendance  at 
tho  concert  on  Saturday,  thus  testifying  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  both  Mr.  Bristow  and  Miss  Sterling, 
the  artists  of  the  occasion,  are  held  by  the  public. 
This  was  Mr.  Bristow's  first  introduction  to  the  great 
organ,  whose  thorough  acquaintance  is  more  difficult 
to  obtain  than  that  of  an  Englishman,  or  a  Beacon 
street  Bostonian.  But  Mr.  Bristow  speedily  over- 
came its  difficulties  and  rendered  a  programme  full 
of  choice  and  brilliant  selections.  The  Bach  Pastor- 
ale was  full  of  intricate  harmonies,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  andante,  head  [!]  rather  than  heart  music. 
The  andante  from  a  Mozart  Sonata  was  a  delicious 
bit  of  heart  music,  showing  that  Mozart  was  rather  a 
follower  of  Emanuel  Bach  [']  than  of  the  great  Sebas- 
tain,  if  Mozart  may  be  considered  as  the  imitator  of 
anyone.  The  Cathedral  Fugue  of  Attwood,  whose 
compositions  are  too  seldom  played,  was  a  grand  bit 
of  harmony,  massive  in  some  measures,  and  very 
warmly  appreciated.  The  "  Egmont,"  "  Semiram- 
ide,"  and  "  Stradella  "  overtures  were  given  with 
special  brilliancy,  and  with  a  very  close  reproduction 
of  the  orchestral  effects  with  which  Mr.  Bristow,  as 
a  prominent  member  of  both  Philharmonic  orches- 
tras, is  familiar. 

Miss  SterliEg  chose  for  her  performance  the  tender 
aria  from  Bach's  Passion  :  "  Grief  and  Pain," 
which  she  sang  with  fervor.  We  have  no  contralto 
who  can  so  well  interpret  these  great  works  ;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  one  who  cares  or  dares 
to  undertake  the  mission  of  introducing  the  people  to 
music  of  this  school.  It  does  not  tickle  the  pepular 
taste,  but  it  nevertheless  serves  to  educate  and  raise 
it .  abovo  being  satisfied  with  melodies  of  the  "  Shoo- 
llv  "  grade.  Her  second  selection,  a  Canzonetta  of 
Mozart,  was  splendidly  given  and  received  with  hearty 
demonstrations  of  enjoyment  So  also  was  the  beau- 
tiful song  of  Schumann,  "  Stille  Liebe." — Sun. 

Farmington,  Conn. — Two  very  interesting  con- 
certs were  given  at.  Miss  Porter's  Young  Ladies' 
School,  Feb.  2,  by  Mr.  Charles  Klauser.  one  of  the 
most  aide  teachers  of  music  in  the  country.  Messrs. 
Julius  Schubert!;,  violinist, Charles  Werner,  violoncel- 
list, and  F.  von  Inten,  pianist,  were  the  artists,  and 
sustained  their  reputations  as  good  musicians.  The 
following  programmes  show  how  much  is  done  in  this 
institute,  in  regard  to  musical  education  : — 

First  Concert. — Trio,  piano,  violin  and  violoncello, 
B  flat,  op. — Beethoven  ;  a.  Canzona,  violin,  op.  85,  No. 
5 — fiirt)';  h.  "  Impatfence,"  violin,  op.  20,  No.  3  — 
C.  Schuberth  :  Prelude  and  Fugue,  E  minor,  "  Notre 
temps,"  No.  3  —  Mendelssohn;  Serenade,  violoncello, 
from  tho  Concerto,  op-  3-1 — Lindner:  "  Faseliings- 
schwank  aus  Wien,"  piano,  op.  26 — Schumann  ; 
"  Amourette,"  Violin,  Romance,  op.  20,  No.  3 — 
C.  Schiberth;  Introduction  and  Polonaise,  violoncel- 
lo and  piano,  C,  op.  3  —  Chopin  :  Serenade,  piano, 
and  violoncello,  E  flat,  op.  148  —  Fr.  Schubert. 

SfCond  Concert. — Trio,  piano,  violin  and  violoncel- 
lo, D,  op  70,  No.  I— Beethoven;  Larghetto,  violon- 
cello—  Mozart  ;  Canon  and  Fugue,  piano,  on  a  theme 
by  Mozart— A..  A.  Klengel  ;  a.  "  Adelheid,"  chant 
for  violin  —  Krebs  :  b.  "  Mystification,"  violin,  capric- 
cietto,  op.  19 — 0.  Schubei-th;  Two  Moreeaux,  piano 
and  violoncello,  op.  11 — Rubinstein:  Ballade,  piano, 
G  minor,  op.  23  —  Chopin  :  a.  "  La  Desir,"  violin,  ro- 
mance, op.  2D,  No.  25  —  C.  Schiberth;  b.  Tarantelle, 
violin,  op  85,  No  26—Ilijf:  NoveletteD,  piano,  vio- 
lin and  violoncello,  op.  2'J  —  Gad< 


Plymouth,  Mass.  — a  line  Concert  of  miscella- 
neous music,  consisting  of  clan  uses  from  Oratorios, 
Part  Songs,  Glees,  Songs,  &c  ,  was  given  by  the 
"  Plymouth  Choral  Union,"  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, 3rd  inst  ,  to  an  audience  that  filled  Davis's  Hall 
to  overflowing. 

This  young  society,  organized  hut  a  few  months 
since,  have  been  hard  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  II.  Torrinoton,  of  Boston,  and  the  fine  ren- 
dering of  the  programme  at  this,  their  first  concert, 
was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  director, 
and  very  complimentary  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
composing  the  chorus. 

The  solos  were  all  taken  by  members  of  the  society, 
and  some  of  them  finely  sung. 

Mr.  Torrington,  also,  played  a  very  fine  Violin 
solo,  which  received  the  encore  it  deserved,  to  which 
he  again  responded. 

An  "  Orchestral  Grand  "  Piano  of  Hallett,  Davis, 
&c,  sustained  the  full  chorus  with  telling  effect. 

A. 

Baltimore. — The  New  York  Weekly  Review  is 
"  sorry  to  state  that  the  orchestra  of  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute has  been  dissolved.  Whoever  could  have  ad- 
vised the  step  must  have  bad  little  sympathy  for  the 
cultivation  of  musical  art,  and  surely  violated  one  of 
the  principal  stipulations  of  the  founder.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  destined  every  year  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  of  propagating  the  taste  for  music,  and  be- 
cause the  concerts  so  far  did  not  pay,  they  had  to  be 
discontinued  and  the  orchestra  disbanded.  Thus 
Baltimore  is  at  present  without  an  organized  profes 
sional  orchestra,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  one 
chiefly  consisting  of  amateurs.  The  latter  organiza- 
tion enjoys  the  venerable  name  of  the  Haydn  Soci- 
ety. It  was  formed  about  eleven  years  ago,  and 
gives,  during  the  course  of  a  year,  four  subscription 
concerts.  The  orchestra  consists  of  six  first  violins, 
six  second  violins,  four  violas,  three  violoncellos,  two 
double  basses,  two  flutes,  one  oboe,  two  clarionets, 
two  trombones,  two  cornets,  two  horns,  drums  and 
tvmpani.  With  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Jungnickel, 
Maas,  Metz,  J.  W.  and  Harry  Deems,  and  the  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Tiehde,  all  the  members  are  amateurs, 
representing  various  phases  of  the  cultivated  classes 
of  society  in  Baltimore.  They  come  together  once  a 
week,  in  the  large  music  room  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Deems, 
a  very  indefatigable  worker  in  the  field  of  music,  who 
recently  wrote  a  pianoforte  method  which,  when  pub- 
lished, will  surely  be  successful,  as  it  is  really  pro- 
gressive and  practical.  The  ovent  of  the  week  was 
the  series  of  concerts  given  by  air.  Theodore  Thomas, 
who,  together  with  Miss  Anna  Mehlig  and  his  orches- 
tra, appeared  for  the  first  time  before  the  Baltimore 
public." 

Death:  of  Mr.    Steinwat — Mr.   Henry    Stein- 
way,  the  founder    and  chief  of  the   celebrated  firm  of 
Messrs.   Steinwav  and  Sons,  died  at  his  residence  in 
New  York  last  Tuesday,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
His  decease  was   the    result  of  a   lingering   illness. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  in  Ger- 
many, where  be  was   born  on   the  15th  of  February, 
1797.     Very  early  in  life    he  exhibited    musical  taste 
and  talent.      He   used   even  then  to  make  musical  in- 
struments— the  cvthera  and   the  guitar — on  which  he 
played,   in  a  skillful  manner.     His  first  pursuit  was 
cabinet-making.     Then  he  worked  in   an   organ  fac- 
tory.    Then    he  studied    piano  making.     Finally  he 
established   an    independent    business.     In    1850    he 
emigrated  to  this  country, — bringing  his  whole  fam- 
ily, excepting  one  member, — and   continued  in    the 
piano  trade.     Their  first   establishment   was  in  Var- 
ick  street,   and  was  opened  in  1853.     In   the   next 
year    they    moved    into    more    spacious    quarters,  in 
Walker  street.     Their  first  great  business  success  was 
made   in    1855,   when   they  won  a  gold    medal  by  a 
piano  — constructed    on  a  new  plan — which    they  ex 
hibited  at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.     Thereafter  the  business  of  the  firm  steadily 
increased.     In  1859  they    erected    the  mammoth  fac- 
tory which   they  still  keep  in  action.     The  late  Mr. 
Sieinway    retired    from    active   business    some   years 
ago  ;  but  he  retained  to  the  last  his  interest  and  pride 
in  the  firm  which  he  had  founded,  and  which  he  lived 
to  see  enrolled  among  the  most   prosperous   and  re- 
nowned  establishments  in   the  United   States.     The 
three  sons  of  Mr.   Henry  Steinwav — William,  Theo- 
dore, and  Albert — who  have  managed  the  bouse  with 
gnat    skill,  will  hereafter  constitute  the  firm.     Mr. 
Steinwav  has  passed  away  at  a   ripe  age,   and  when 
the  work  of  life   had   been  well   done  ;  and  he  leaves 
an  honored    memory  as  well  as  an  important  trust  to 
his  descendants. —  iVeekly  Review,  Feb.  11. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Over  the  Merry  Campanian  Plains.     2.     F  to  f. 

L.  Bordese    '■>■> 
Lively  semi- 1  tali  a  n  melody,  suggestive  of  artist  life 
on  the  Unman  Campagu  i. 
The  Swallow.     3.     Ah  to  f.  Giro  PinsutL.  40 

Poetry  from  the  '-Afterglow. "  which  means  the 
"Twilight.1"  Perfectly  charming  melody,  which  will 
elicit  applause  in  pnrlor  or  concert  hall,  and  pretty 
accompaniment 

"Hisiog,  floating,  wheeling, 
Thro'  the  azure  blaze, 
Like  a  summer  feeling 
Flashed  from  other  days." 
Twenty  Years.     2.     F  to  f.  F.  B.  40 

Poem  by  Bret  Karte,  who   sings   warm-heartedly  of 
friendship  and  old  memories.     Vignette  title. 
"Beg  your  pardon,  old  fellow  !  I  think 
1  was  dreaming  just  now  when  you  spoke. 
The  fact  is,  the  musical  clink 
Of  the  ice  on  your  wine  goblet's  brink, 
A  chord  in  my  memory  woke." 
Tho'  absent,  not  forsaken.     4.     G  to  e. 

J.  //.  Speir.  30 
Varied,  effective  melody. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee.     4.     DI>  to  a. 

W.  A    Smith.  30 
Words  by  Shelley.     Pine  melody  and   effective  con- 
cert song. 

"I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
lias  led  me,  who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet." 
The  Golden  Streets.     Song  and  Chorus.     2. 

G  to  d.  W.  Kittredge.  30 

A  sweet,  pure    song    well    fitted    to   be   popular   in 
"meetings"  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

"When  we  go  up  the  Golden  Streets 
We'll  sing  the  songs  of  Zion." 
Woodland  Echoes.     3.     Ab  to  f. 

M.  ir.  BacHeton.  30 
A  quick, light,  sweet,  "pattering"   melody,   with   a 
pretty  echo  introduced. 

"Summpr  on  the  hills  in  royal  robes  is  glowing,!' 
'.Mid  the  fragrant  leaves  the   sweet    wild   rose   is 
growing.*' 

Instrumental. 
Life  Dreams.     Waltzes.     3.  A.  II.  Fernald.  60 

A  capital  set  of  waltzes,  [four,  with  coda]  all  full   of 
rich  melody, 
Wanderstunden.     (Leisure  Hours.)     5.     ~Db. 

S.  Heifer.  40 
AVonderfutly  sweet  and    rich.     While   it    is    a   true 
piano  piece,  it  has  the  easy  flow  and  close  connection 
of  a  good  organ  composition. 
Day-Dawn  Galop.     3.     F.  Mrs.  Hose.  40 

Suggests  that  it  must  be   composed   by    a    teacher, 
as  it  is  a  nice  instructive  piece,  spirited  and    interest- 
ing. 
Saratoga  Belles.     "Waltzes.     3.         J.   S.  Knight.  50 
Among  the  best  of  the  "sets"  by  this  favorite  com- 
poser of  Dance  music. 
Serenade.     4.     Gb.     Op.   1G.  C.  A.  Eisoldt,  40 

Not  easy  to  sleep  to  this  serenade,  whieh  has  a  full 
awakening  quality,  but  it  is  well  worth    lying   awake 
to  hear.     A  fine  composition. 
Books. 
Method  of  Modern  Violin  Playing. 

B.  Listemonn.  3  00 
An  elegant  and  useful  instruction    book    by  an   ac- 
complished artist  and  teacher. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  asC,B  flat,  &c, 
a  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  & 
distance  wiil  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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La  Villa  Rossini. 

['translated  for  this  Journal,  train  U   Gaulou  ] 

It  will  be  curious,  some  <l;iv,  to  sketch    th -ei  n- 

trie  encampments  assigned  by  the   i ssities  of  the 

war  to  the  corps  francs:  sometimes  a  factory  or  a 
public  ball  room,  it  church  or  a  cafe"  ;  sometimes  a 
farm  or  a  historic  house,  an  abandoned  quarry  or  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  school. 

The  in, i, II,  urs  t'claireitrs Purisie»s,ant\  the  company 
of  francs  tireurs  Deschamps,  to  which  I  had  the  hon- 
or ol  belonging,  occupied  alternately  an  abode  illus- 
trious among  all,  Rossini's  villa. 

l'alkis  encamped  at  the  house  of  Apollo,  as  an  old 
marine  said,  a  franc  tireur  of  my  company. 

Tins  Villa  Rossini,  which  all  Paris  knew,  is  sitiia- 
led  on  the  Avenue  Ingres,  at  the  gate  el'  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  with  its  back  as  it  were  against  the  ram- 
parts. 

Large,  high,  white,  square  ami  citizen  like,  it  lifts 
its  head  rashly  above  the  fortifications,  ami  seems 
limit  mi  purpose  in  tin live  the  bombshells. 

There  lived  and  died  the  author  of  G  i 

And  from  thero,  our  ,  minrjlonx  upon  our  shoulders, 
our  revolvers  in  our  belts,  wo  set  out  for  the  Mouli 
neaux,  the  bridge  of  Sevres  or  Billnncourt. 

Rossini  adored  bis  villa  ami  this  charming,  tin's  ad 
mirablo  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  he  walked  inces- 
santly, till  it  became  like  Ins  own  private  park.  Ev 
cry  body  knew  him,  love, I  him,  in  the   neighborhood, 

ami  the  guards  of  the  Bois  pointed  out  complai ily 

the  little  tufted  valley  where  bo  promenaded  every 
morning,  and  the  rustic  bench  on  which  he  used  to 
sit. 

Where  now  shall  we  find  the  little  bench  and  tuft- 
ed valley  '  where  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 

It  burns  between  our  two  andirons. 

Poor  Rossini!  lie.  whoso  teeth  wero  set  on  edge 
so  bv  the  sb'-ill  scream  of  the  locomotive,  what  would 
be  have  said  of  the  marine  pieces  of  the  honorable  M. 
Fleuriot  do  Langle,  pleading  without  respite,  but  a 
little  strong,  the  cause  of  Paris  ! 

What  would  ho  have  said,  above  all,  to  see  his 
peaceful  villa,  where  he  farniented  so  voluptuously, 
transformed  into  a  post  of  fraiu  s-/in  urs  ' 

In  the  antichamber,  instead  of  flowers,  caps  and 
knapsacks,  carbines  and  bayonets.  In  the  vast 
kitchen  where,  gently  leaning  on  his  Ion-  cane,  he 
did  not  disdain  to  come  ami  watch  with  his  own  eve. 
mi  amiable  ami  fine,  tin-  macaroni  that  he  loved,  a 
franc  tireur  is  paring  onions,  or  stewing  a  eat  soldier 
fashion. 

In  the  grand  saloon,  painted  in  fie. en,  are  mar 
tresses  in  place  of  tapestry,  and  on  these  mattresses 
'"'«"  tireurs  snatching  a  little  broken  sleep  between 
two  cannon  shots 

In  the  time  of  the  illustrious  maestro  I  visited  this 
celebrated  villa,  ami  I  found  it  adorned  with  magnifi 
cent  presents  and  precious  souvenirs  ;  on  the  man- 
tlcpiccc,  marvels  , if  art,  a  very  beautiful  ami  very  tine 
figure  of  the  master  of  the  house ;  then  a  superb  me- 
dallion in  Series  porcelain,  with  the  names  of  all 
Rossini's  masterworks  for  an  inscription. 

Further  on,  in  a  delirious  little  salon,  all  hung  with 
chintz,  a  very  curious  aiolian  harp. 

In  place  of  the  harp  we  have  to-day  a  chest,  our 
chest  of  eai  tridges  ! 

A  large  and  beautiful    iron    railing,   opening  upon 

the  garden,  at  the  left    ol    ll riental   kiosk   of  the 

ije,  led  obliquely  to  the  house.     But    in  front 
ol  the  doorsteps,  on  the   Avenue  Ingres,  was  a  little 


gate  half  hidden  by  dense  ivy  ami  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  lyre. 

It  was  Rossini's  private  entrance,  and  it  was  there 
we  mounted  guard. 

Here,  too,  Rossini  loved  to  stroll  under  the  shade  of 
rcamores  of   the    Avenue   ami    to    mingle,    un- 
known, with  the  hall  players  at  the  Rnnclagh. 

II bs  have  replaced  the  halls,  ami  instead  <»l  the 

little  gilded  ho-,  the  flag  of  Geneva  flaps  sorrowfully 
in  the  wintry  wind,  and  seems  to  bleed  with  its  two 
cross  shape  wounds. 

The  greatest  luxury  of  tl    -    historic    villa,    which 

now  for  nearly    five    months   has    I n   our   post  of 

privilege,  is  the  gardens  -own   with  grcenswai 

ma  ■'■-■  of  shrubbei  v,   le    irated  with    tatuc    and  with 

a  vet  \  hi  an!.'  i|  i  in  Mm  in  carved  stom 

legorical  figures,   Faith,   Hope  and   Clio  ustain, 

evangelically,  a  huge  vase,  from  which  fall   I" 

tufted  garlands  ol  ivy. 

One  morning,  after   passing    a    snowv  night    upon 
the  outposts,  amid  lire   ol  musketry,    we  came  back 
in  the  humor,  I    assm-..    you,    of   swallowing  a 
iup,  than  ol  humming  a  _:  and  m  ia  from  G 
htuine  Tell. 

In  crossing  the  garden   I  id   a  su- 

perb angora  hanging  in  a  bush,— an  angora  of  the 
handsomest,  the  fattest,  the  most  tender  S] 

lenco  ha-'  goo  I  moments,  said    I  to  m\  -elf 
Behold  oui  lee  if:  isl  '     l  lonbtless    it    i    the    I 
armies  who  has    sent     it,      Surely    he    his    hit    somi 
compuni  terns   t . . i - .  it  nr;  he  spoils  us 

only  moderately. 

Savin- this,  I  unsheathe   my  swot  I  ho,. 

e.it  „'lne,  wildly    at    me  ami,  with   a  bound, 
taf.'     r  :    ■  feel  of  tie-  three    tllCologic    '• 

—  of  the  fountain. 

I  was  hungry  and  gave  chase  :  with  a  new-  hound 
he  leaps  upon  the  shoulder  of  Charity;  as  if  he  would 
make  appeal  to  mj  sentiments  of  humanity. 

I  was  hungry,  I  repeat  it.     Idrawniyrevi 
tale'    aei       Bi  I'M    the    creature    ct  ;   on   the 

arm  of  Hope  '  I  aim  again,  I  tire,  and  .  .  .  .  I  |  er 
ceivc  my  angora  squatting  life  a  sphynx  upon  the 
bead  of  Faith. 

From  this  pedestal  he  plunges  into  (he  thicket  and 

i!!-.ip;.".ir-.      '  I'i-   Faith  alone  that  Saves  ' 

That  morning  we  breakfasted  upon  a  shoulder  of 
Kin-  ( 'harles. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Villa  Rossini,  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  dwelt  formerly  Proudhon,  Jules 
Janin,  Lamnrtine. 

*  -  *  • 

The  chalet  of  our  master,  Jules  Janin,  has  always 
remained  lie-  discreet  sanctuary  of  the  \l 
the  abode  of  Proudhon  has  become  a  post  of  veterans 
or  guardians  of  the  peace  ;  the  chalet  of  lame 
those  Charmctles,  in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  park  ^(  artillery,  and  cannons 
crouch  where  sighed  the  singer  of  Elvin  ami  Gra- 
■ 

But  as  tor  us,  we  make  our  ramp  at  Rossini's.  To- 
dav,  tirailleurs  and  francs-tireurs  have  quitted  the 
villa  of  the  -rent  maestro,  and  without  doubt  the  lit- 
tle gilded  lyre  will  shine  again  above  that  -ate  where 
we  kept  -mini. 

Adieu,  Rossini!  ami,  in  the  language  of  the  old 
marine,  franciireur  of  my  company,  I'allas,  poor 
Pallas  in  deep  mourning,  thanks  Apollo  for  his  hos- 
pitality, ll  I.BERT  PUMONTEIL. 


The   Hundredth    Anniversary    of    Beetho* 
ven's  Birth.' 

\  •    ■  i  in  i:   essay   Hi'    i  i  l.'i'iN  \\i>   iiiiii  it. 
"Qua  i  Fantasia  " 

Tlie  year  17-19  brought  us  do  elm  ;  1  75G,  Mo- 
/.n  I  :  1  759,  S  ■  1 1 1 1 1 .  - (  ;  and  1  ,  70,  Beethoven. 
Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  twenty  one  years 
linn' ol' the  greatcsl  poetic  gpiiinses  were  horn  — 
tour  men  of  whom  not  only  the  German  Father- 
land, but  all  mankind  must  be  proud. 

Ami  oven  more  happy  than    proud,   since  the 

most  splendid  gift  which  the  Divine   Being    from 

time  to  tiine-  vouchsafes  to  poor  humanity    i-  that 

'  ins.     Through  it    wo    receive    the    highest 

n I  in  which  we  .no  capable  of  participating  — 

the  forgetfulness  of  self  in  a  nobler  life.  Genius 
ii  is  that  gives  us.  if  hut  for  a  lew  short  hours, 
that  which  the  believer  awaits  with  earm  I  hope 
in  another  .nil  a  better  world. 

Has  there  over  existed  a  poel  win  transported 
i!s  info  hi-  ideal  kingdom  with  more  irre- 
sistible force  than  one  Beethoven?  Certainly 
not.  More  universal  effects  have  been  achieved 
by  others,  but  none  more  .hep  or  noble.  N'av, 
we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  never  did 
.an  artisl  live  whose  creations  were  so  truly 
was  ile'  unforeseen. 

Amidst  -o  much  that  is  trivial  and  dispiriting 
in  art  and  life,  the  widely  diffused  interest,  tint 
delight  in  tin-  creations  of  the  wondrous  man  is 
a  brighl  sign  of  our  times.  I  do  not  say  Ihecont- 
of  ile  in  ;  that  is  not.  and  cannot  be 
the  case.  Hut  there  are.  perhaps,  no  poems  in 
the  he.  e  an.!  admiration  of  which  so  many  of  the 
highest  intellects  concur  as  the  tone-poarus  of  our 
master.  To  the  essential  nature  of  our  Art, 
which  boars  within  itself  the  all-reconciling  ele- 
tiietii  of  love,  must  we  attribute  tie-  fact  that 
i  it  the  tno-t  violent  differences  in  religious, 
political,  ami  philosophical  opinion  make  no 
stand  —  it  is  the  might  of  Beethoven's  genius 
which  subdues  the  proudest  minds,  while  quick- 
ening the  pulsations  of  the  simplest  hearts. 

If  in  anything  the  will  of  man  shows  itself 
w.ak,  nay,  helpless,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lectual creation.  A  very  strong  will  (is  not  even 
this  beyond  the  reach  of  mosl  I  may  lead  In 
great  learning,  to  brilliant  technical  acquire- 
ments, to  virtue  itself;  .a  spontaneous  poetic 
though!  in  woid.  tone,  or    color,    it   will    never  be 

able  to  bring  forth.  Thus,  the  true  relation  of 
genius  to  us  is  that  of  a  star,  diffusing  light  and 
warmth,  which  we  enjoy  and  admire.  Since, 
however,  to  the  higher  man  r gnition  and  grat- 
itude are  necessities,  since  In-  desires  to  add  in- 
telligence and  reverence  to  his  admiration,  and 
would  willingly  offer  up  love  also  to  the  subject 
of  it,  he  begins  to  investigate.  He  asks,  what 
tin'  divine  germ,  existing  even  in  the  lisping  child, 
ih  in  nnled  for  it-  devel  what    brought  it 

out  into  blossom — what  influences  worked  upon 
it  beneficially — to  what  extent  ho  who  was  so 
nobly  gifted  was  supported  and  furthered  by 
moral  strength — how  lie  used  the  talent  commit- 
ted to  him — finally,  how  he  fought  through  the 
life-struggle  from  which  no  mortal  is  exempt. 

Ami  then  he  inquires  again  and  further :  which 
I  of  his  qualities,  which  of  thi  properties  peculiar 
to  himself,  affects  us  mosl  strongly?  in  what  re- 
lation does  he  stand  to  the  development  of  his 
art — in  what  to  that  of  his  nation?  -how  !  ies 
he  appear  with  regard  to  his  own  century  ? 

A  mere  attempt  at  answering  these,  questions, 
and  the  many  connected  with  them,  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  apparatus  of  a  biographic  and 
aesthetic  nature  including   a   knowledge   of   the 

*  This  K;siv  i=  prefix?  i  to  tic  beautiful  volume  rerpntly 
published  in  I.nn  in        'I'.ri  TiMViv.    h    Vl-ncir,"    hv  ELLIOTT 
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history  of  art  and  culture,  and  an  acquaintance 
wiili  musical  technicalities,  rt  does  not  fall  cith- 
er within  oiiv  power  or  the  scope  of  these  pages 
to  make  any  approach  to  such  a  las!:.  A  few 
slight  liiuls  may  suffice  In  prevent  our  forgetting 
(amid  the  extraordinary  ami  all-engrossing  oc- 
currences of  the  present  tirin  )  the  day  which 
sent  to  us  a  hundred  years  ago  the  no  less  extra- 
ordinary man.  who,  a  prophet  in  the  noblest  sen  e 
of  the  word,  foresaw  ami  declared  (though  onlv 
in  tones)  the  nobleness  am!  greatness  which  will 
he  revealed  by  the  German  people,  if  friendly 
stars  shim-  upon  their  ful are. 

A  species  of  caste  seems  to  have  been  implant- 
ed in  man  by  nature — then'  arc  families  of  states- 
men, warriors,  theologians,  artists.  It  will  nev- 
ertheless be  admitted  thai,  while  it.  is  often  the 
ease  that  circumstances,  family  traditions,  cause 
the  sons  to  follow  in  their  lathers'  footsteps,  it, 
frequently  happens  that  the  calling  lays  hold  of 
the  man,  becomes,  in  the  tines!  sense  of  the 
word,  a  calling. 

Several  of  our  first  composers  have  sprung  oat 
of  families  in  which  the  profession  of  music  was 
chiefly  followed — but  certainly  not  many.  One 
thing,  however,  was  common  to  nearly  till — they 
were  marvellous  children,  prodigies.  Prodigy! 
now-a-days  an  ominous  won],  recalling  immedi- 
ately to  mind  industrious  fathers,  who  force  on 
concerts,  and  musical  attainments  which  do  not 
refresh  by  their  maturity,  but  only  excite  aston- 
ishment at  the  precocity  of  those  from  whom  they 
are  exacted.  The  abuse  of  the  phenomenon  has 
brought  the  latter  itself  into  a  bad  light.  A  mu- 
sical hot-house  plant  forced  into  premature 
bloom  through  vanity  or  the  thirst,  for  money 
may  soon  become  stunted  ;  none  the  less,  how- 
ever, docs  the  fact  remain,  that  no  intellectual 
gift,  shows  or  develops  itself  earlier  than  that  of 
music.  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Hummel,  Rossi- 
ni^ Mendelssohn,  Clara  Schumann,  Liszt,  Joa- 
chim, were  prodigies.  Nature  knows  what  she 
is  about.  He  alone  to  whom  this  wondrous  tone- 
language  has  become  a  second  mother  tongue, 
will  be  able  to  express  himself  with  freedom  in 
it;  but  how  soon  do  Ave  begin  to  attempt  our 
mother  tongue  !  And  how  few  succeed  in  really 
learning  to  speak  it ! 

It  would  be  inexplicable  had  not  our  Beetho- 
ven been  almost  a  prodigy.  He  was  one,  but 
after  such  a  sound,  healthy  sort,  that  those  about 
him  were  more  struck  by  the  thought  of  his  great 
future,  than  enthusiastic  about  his  achievements 
at  the  time.  The  compositions  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  from  his  boyish  days  bear  traces, 
even  then,  of  the  frank,  honest  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  remained  his  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
Naturally,  their  contents  are  trifling  ;  what  has  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  to  communicate  to  the  world, 
if  his  inner  life  develop  itself  according  to  nature? 
Borne  onwards  by  his  artistic  readiness,  he,  at- 
tained, however,  at  a  very  early  age  an  honora- 
ble, independent  position  with  regard  to  the  out- 
er world.  He  had  barely  quitted  childhood  when 
he  was  organist  at  the  Elector's  Court  in  Bonn. 
At  a  later  period  he  occupied  for  several  years 
the  post  of  violist  in  the  orchestra.  The  "viola 
was  then  one.  of  the  most  neglected  orchestral 
instruments,  and  we  must  form  but  a  slight  esti- 
mate of  Beethoven's  achievements  upon  it.  It 
was,  however,  invaluable  for  him,  the  future 
Commander  of  the  instrumental  tone-world,  to 
have  sensed  in  the  line.  In  fact,  every  striving 
young  composer  ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
act  for  at  least  one  year  as  member  of  an  orches- 
tra, were  it  only  at  the  great  drum.  It  is  the 
surest  method  of  making  the  individuality  of  (he 
different  sound  organs  "  inell'aeeably  one's  own. 
When  the  latter  are  entrusted  to  capable  execu- 
tants (as  was  the  ease  in  the  Electoral  orchestra), 
the  idea  of  a  definite  personality  is  added  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  instrument,  which  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  thing.  How  often  in  later  years  nviv  the 
image  of  one  or  the  other  of  his  former  colleagues 
have  p resented  itself  vividly  and  helpfully  to  the 
mind  of  the  master,  as  he  sat  meditating  over  a 
score  !  How  often  may  he  have  heard  in  spirit 
an  expressive  solo  performed  by  one  of  them! 

The  stimulus  which  Beethoven  received  from 
singers  in  those  early  days  at  Bonn  did  not  work 


very  deeply.  His  own  father,  indeed,  was  one 
of  the  Elector's  voealisl  .  and  sang  both  in  church 
.and  on  the  stage.  But  he  was  a  sorry  fellow, 
who  saw  in  his  gifled  son  onlv  a  means  of  t>  ' 
eating  himself  from  his  glo v  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, and  certainlv  not  the  man  to  inspire  him  for 
the  wedding  of  Word  to  Ton — th  i  noble  '  imi  in 
ever  contracted. 

liven  in  the  most,  magnificent    of   Beethoven's 
vocal  works  there  exists  a  certain  roughness  ;  the 

words  domi rover  the   melody,    or    the    latter 

over  the  poem.      That,  perfect    union — that  melt- 


in  one  another  nf  both    factors — which 


pe- 


culiar to  Mozart  and  II  indel,  is  found  only  sepa- 
rately (verein  >-'.')  in  him.  Would  a  youth  spent 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  song-world  have  led  our 
master  along  other  p  ulis '? 

Certainly  not  without  significance  for  his  de- 
velopment was  the.  fact,  that,  lie  was  born  on  the 
lovely  banks  of  our  joyous  old  Rhine.  Do  we 
not  sometimes  hear  it  surging  like  a,  wave  of  the 
mighty  stream  through  the  Beethoven  harmo- 
nics ?  Do  wo  not  fed  ourselves  blown  upon  by 
the  fresh  mountain  air  ?  And  do  no*",  the  cor- 
dial, true-hearted  melodies,  which  so  often  escape 
from  the  master,  breathe  the  very  magic  of  one 
of  those  enchanting  evenings  which  we  talk  or 
dream  away  on  the  shore  of  the  most  truly  Ger- 
man stream?  The  taste  for  an  open  air  life  (a 
life  mi  Freien,  in  freeness,  as  the  German  lan- 
guage so  nobly  expresses  it)  remained  faithful  to 
•him  until  the  end  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  picture 
him  to  ourselves  than  as  wandering  in  forests  and 
valleys,  listening  for  the  springs  which  sparkled 
within  himself. 

Scientific  knowledge,  even  in  its  most  elemen- 
tary form,  was  hardly  presented  to  the  notice  of 
the  young  musician,  and  if  at.  a  later  period  any 
interest  in  such  pursuits  had  arisen  within  him, 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  buried  himself  with  his  whole 
soul  in  the  loftiest  works  of  poetry,  that  second 
higher  world,  and  always  came  back  with  renew- 
ed delight  upon  the  works  of  Homer,  Shakes- 
peare, Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Many  and  varied 
were  the  influences  which  they  exerted  upon  him. 
They  were  to  him  "intellectual  wine,"  as  Bettina 
once  named  his  music.  But  those  are  com- 
pletely mistaken  who  expect  to  find,  either  in 
them  or  anywhere  else,  positive  expositions  or 
elucidations  of  Beethoven's  compositions,  as  some 
have,  occasionally  attempted  to  do,  building  their 
theory  partly  on  utterances  of  the  master.  When 
the  latter  refers  the  constantly  inquiring  secre- 
tary, Sehindler  (T  know  not  on  what  occasion), 
to  Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  it  was,  after  all, 
only  an  answer — nothing  more.  The  awakening 
of  pure  musical  imagination  is  just  as  inexplicable 
as  are  its  results.  One  thing  alone  stands  firm, 
that,  which  speaks  to  the  heart,  came  from  the 
heart, — but  the  life-blood  which  pulsates  at  the 
heart  of  the  true  artist  is  a  thousand  times  more 
richly  composed  than  that  which  flows  in  our 
veins.  No  aesthetic  physiologist  will  ever  be  able 
to  ana'yze  it  completely.  And  in  life,  is  it  only 
the  deep  thoughts,  the  extraordinary  occurrences, 
which  call  forth  all  our  sensations,  out  of  which 
alone  our  happiness  and  our  misery  are  formed  ? 
Is  not  a  calm,  serene  autumn  day  enough  to  en- 
trance our  inmost  nature  V  a  single  verse  to  con- 
sole us?  the  friendly  glance  of  a  maiden  to  throw 
us  into  (he  sweetest  reverie?  What  trilling  in- 
fluences affect  the  eternally  rising  and  filling 
quicksilver  of  our  hopes  !  And  thus  the  smallest 
occasions  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  vi- 
bration in  a  soul  so  highly  strung  as  Beethoven'-'. 
Most  powerfully,  however,  in  such  a  genius, 
worked  the  pure  creative  impulse,  that  eternally 
glowing  tire  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  nature. 
with  its  volcanic — but,  in  this  instance,  blissful 
eruptions. 

We  know  that  Beethoven  proceeded  as  a 
young  man  to  Vienna,  which  he  never  after- 
wards left.  He  found  there  fat  least  in  the  first 
half  of  his  residence)  enthusiastic  admirers,  intel- 
ligent friends,  admission  to  distinguished  circles, 
and  lastly,  that  most  necessary  evil — money.  No- 
body will  grudge  to  the  lively,  good-humored, 
imperial  city  the  fame  of  being  able  to  designate 
as  her  own  a  brilliant  line  of  our   greatest  tone- 


poets.     But  then  she  ought  not   to  lake  il   ami 
that  we  should  wonder  how,  within  her    wait-,  at 
that  time,  so  magnificent  an  artistic  development 
as  Beethoven's  should    ever    have    been    accom 
plished.     Shall  we  say,  not  because,  but  -  in  .pile 
u f  her  ?  or  shall  wc  utter  the  suppositi 
agglomeration  of  men  can  be  sufficient  for  genius, 
since  it  tread    ,i    •■  n  .  of  its  own,    which  boai     no 
names  of  streets  ?     When,  however,  the  qui     i  u 

c ■ ,  u.i.h  i  di     ii  iion,  of  the  t  elal  ion  of  a  great 

composei  to  that  public  among  whom  hi  lot  is 
cast,  we  cian, t  deny  that  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand how  a  Handel  created  his   oratorios   in    the 

so-called  u i  :al  I  ,ondon,  than  how  Beet  ho\     i 

composed  his  symphonies  in  lie  musical  Vienna 
of  the  period.  'I  lie  former  found  1  inns,, If  in  Lon- 
don in  the  midst  of  a  grand  public  life,— grand 
were  the  powers  over  which  In-  held  sway,  like 
the  continually  increasing  throngs  of  liste-no  - 
who  streamed  to  Ins  performances.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  Beethoven,  during;  the  course  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  succeeded  in  giving  aboul  a  d 
concerts  in   which  his    Titanic  orchesti  .1 

were    perf 1   fur    the  first    lime,  we  become 

faint  at  heart  And  I  cannot,  do  otherwise  than 
express  my  conviction  that,  under  other  condi- 
tions, no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  works, 
which  are  (to  use  Schumann's  expression)  veiled 
symphonies,  would  have  revealed  their  true  nature. 
Tim  world  of  the  musicians  would  hardly  have, 
been  mare  enriched  thereby,  but  the  musical  pub- 
lic would  have  benefited.  For  millions  would 
have  been  edified,  where  now  hundreds  torment 
themselves  (with  quartets  and  sonatas)  for  the 
most,  part,  in  vain. 

Yes!  these  symphonies  and  overtures,  with 
their  unpretending  designations,  are  the  first 
poems  in  our  time,  and  they  are  national  p 
in  a  far  truer  sense  than  the  songs  of  the  Edd  i. 
ami  all  connected  with  them,  ever  can  or  will  be 
for  us,  despite  the  efforts  of  litterateurs  and  ar- 
tists. Yes  !  in  the  soul  of  this  FJiinelaeder.  who 
every  day  inveighed  against  the  town  and  the 
state  in  whii  h  he  lived,  who  was  zealous  for  the 
French  Republic,  and  ready  to  become  Kapell- 
meister to  King  Jerome — in  this  soul  was  con- 
densed tlie  most  ideal  fiermania  ever  coneeivi  d 
by  the  noblest  mind.  With  the  poet  we  may  ex- 
claim, "For  he  was  ours  I" — ours  through  what 
he  uttered — ours  through  the  form  in  which  he 
spoke — o»rs,  for  we  were  true  to  the  proverb  in 
the  way  we  ill-treated  and  misunderstood  him. 

"Industry  and  love"  Goethe  claims  for  his 
countrymen.  No  artist  ever  exercised  these 
qualities  with  regard  to  his  art  in  a  higher  degree 
than  did  Beethoven.  She  was  to  him  the  highest 
good — no  care,  no  joy  of  life  could  separate  him 
from  her.  Neither  riches  nor  honors  estranged 
him  from  the  ideal  which  he  perceived  and  strove 
after  so  long  as  he  breathed.  He  never  could  do 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  either  in  single  works 
or  in  his  whole  career.  He  spared  himself  no 
trouble  in  order  to  work  out  his  thoughts  to  the 
fullest  maturity,  to  the  most  transparent  clear- 
ness. To  the  smallest  tone-picture  lie  brought 
the  fullest  power.  His  first  sketches,  like  the 
autographs  of  his  scores,  show  in  the  plainest 
manner  that  inflexible  persistency,  that  unwea- 
ried patience,  which  we  presuppose  in  the  scien- 
tific investigator,  but  which,  in  the  inspired  sing- 
er fill  us  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  In 
all  conflicts  (and  every  artistic  creation  is  a  con- 
flict )  the  toughest  difficulty  is  to  per.  evere. 

Truth  was  a  fundamental  part  of  Beethoven's 
character.  What  lie  sang  came  from  his  d. 
soul.  Never  did  he  allow  himself  to  make  con- 
cessions either  to  the  multitude  and  its  frivolity, 
or  to  please  the  vanity  of  executants.  The  :i  air- 
age  which  is  bound  up  with  this  resembles  the 
modest  bravery  of  the  citizen,  but  it  celebrates 
even  Un-ev  triumphs  than  the  litter. 

Beethoven  was  proud,  not  vain.  He  had  the 
consciousness  of  his  intellectual  power — 1 
joiced  to  see  it  recognized — fait  he  despised  the 
small  change  of  every-dav  applause.  Suspicious 
and  hasty,  he  gave  his  friends  occasion  for  many 
complaints,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  a  tra 
any  pretension  to  hero-worship.  He  stood  too 
high  to  fee!  himself  honored  by  such  proceedings  : 


but,  .ii  ill.'  same  I  ime,  !ic  had  too  mm  !i  regai  d 
I'm'  the  indep  nidenl  m  tidiness  ol  o  hei  -  to  be 
plea  ed  wil  Ii  a  honvarre  «  hieh  i  lash  "I  again  i 
that. 

Whal  -i  fiilin  3S  of  :  he    noblest,    I  he    s  uidinn    ' 
concept  ions  mu  ;  ha  ■  ■    li\  ed  and  moved   in  h 
to  admit   ol    i  heir    cry   talli  sing    I  hi  msel  res  into 
ill"  melodies  which  transport  us  '        I  with- 

out   weakness,    enthusiasm    without    holloi 

without       .1    in  ml  ility,   p  ission    witl 
madness.      He  is  deep  luil    nevi  i  turgid,  pie  i    ml 
bill  never  in;  ipi  I,  lof'l ;  hul  n  ■•.  er  bomba  :  ie.     In 

the  expi  essi f  love, 

ing  with  happiness  or  wit] lancholy,  but  nev- 
er withjignoble  sensuality,     t'le  can   be  i   ■ 
cheerful,  jej  ful  I"  extra  agance,  lo  i  xce        iw\  - 

er  to  vulgarit;        [n  the  'p 

nol  lo  o  him    ilf     he  triump!      ovei    it.      [1     ha 
been  calh  d  humoi  ou      il   i    a  qu    lii  in    wh 
inn  ic,  viewed  in  its  immedia     in  id  ti  :itli,  be 

c  ipable  of  expn     ing  hum  i  thai 

be  somi  time     "  mi  c     amid    teai    "     V.  iih   [rue 
majesty  does  he  move  in  his  pow  er,  in   hi 
ness,   ii  Hi"  ii  .!  In       of  hi      ■'  ■■  'i  .  '•■■  ■■■■  !i  in  iv  rise 
In  defiance-    never  to  sense!  V. 

self-v,  ill  shov,  i  it  elf  hi  i  a  and   i  here,  bul   ii     u 
him  well,  f  ir   i         nol   the  sc!f-w 
but  ol   striving.      [Ie  can   be   pious,  i.  ■■. 
ei  itical  ;  his  lofl ;  i  oul   rises  to  I  he   I  i 
In'  fall  t  on  his  I.  nees  wil  ii  humili  t  with 

lavish  fear,  for  he  feel     i :  n.     A 

trace  of  I e  freedom  porvad 

eon  i' - 1 1 n ■  1 1 ( 1  v  they  work  in  the  cause  ol   fre    1   in 

The    expression,    "Im  Fri 

sen  e  a    i  he  in    i  ipl  ion  on  a  tern]  Ie  d 

his   geni 

Like  nature  herself,  he  is  varied  in  1 
withoul  i  vcr  i  eliiiquishing  a  deep  laid,   « i 
certed  b 

pi  iduce  ,  bul  ii"  i  er  Un  i  h  ;  he   acl    in  regai  I   I 
them  v.  ii  h   >  ■■■        e  on<  my.      In   tl   :  « 
of  hi  ■  tbougbl     he  unil 
logic  to  the 

only  doi  s  he   forgel   I  he    i\  nrd     of  Scl  ' 

whal  Ii"  Icavi  [ 

s  ;  Ie  " 

This  wi  e  economy  docs  i 
in  the  selection  n  of  the  orgai 

he  cmpli  iys.      Ho  avi  .  bul 

ind  which  be   invo         n 
him.      Nevi 

he  red        l!  ritrai 

in  lb"  r 

from  them.      Whal  mi  ;ht  be 
;  1 1 . 1 1    he    somot i i 
upoii  i l.i ■  in  to  which  tl  no! 

hi    id'  il 
execul  io 

1 1"  has  spoken  alnn  st  exclusively 
forms  of  instrumental   music,  and  where,  i 
■       i     other,  word   are  added  I     •'. 
ways  been  actuat  d  by  high  motive.      1 1"  sii 
Love    ."i  1     I  i  -I    !     n    ■■      '     i         I    :,    of  Joi    n  '■  h 
Schiller,  of  the  heroism  of  t  lonju  ;al   I 

'in  hi      i1   mn  M  i     ho  gr  m  to' 

all  ill"--"  feelings  \i  bich  force  their  m  ay  fi  im  man 
:  i  i  :-  Maker. 

1  hiough,  i"i  "i  ;Ii '   we  would   never   have 
were  we  to  say  all  thai  coul  II"'  said  aboul   •  uch  a 
mind.     Dare  we  now  really    claim  1 
which  bi  eathe  the  highei '  hum  inity, 
•  •       m        I  think  this  will  be  granted    . 

we  add  to  il   the  eoi        n  thai  oui 

poets  and    thinkei  -  hai  e,  in  like  mam 

i  nily  in  their  nationalil  >-.   wli   -  -   I  In  • 
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I  must  nilil  that  1  begged  the  Queen  to  allow  me 
to  dictate  mv  A  minor  symphony  to  her,  as  that  had 
really  been  t ho  inducement  to  my  journey,  and  be- 
cause the  English  nnmo  on  the  Scotch  piece  would 
look  doubly  well.  Also,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  how 
just  as  she  was  going  to  begin  to  sing  she  said;  "But 
the  parrot  mast  go  out  first,  or  ho  will-screech  lo  ider 
than  I  shall  sing."  Upon  which  L'rinco  Albert  rang 
the  hell,  and  the  Prince  of  I  fotha  said  he  would  cany 
it  out,  and  I  said,  "Allow  me,"  and  carried  the  great 
cage  out,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  servants.  There 
is  plenty  more,  to  say  when  we  meet  ;  hut.  if  Diriehlet 
goes  and  thinks  me  a  little  aristocrat  because  of  these 
long  details,  1  swear  I  am  moro  radical  than  ever, 
and  call  to  witness  Grote,  Hoebuck,  and  you,  my 
dear  little  mother,  who  will  lie  as  much  amused  by 
all  these  details  as  I  am  myself. 


Verdi  on  Modern  Art. 

INTERESTING    LETTISH    FROM     THE     COMPOSER. 

We  reprint  tho  suhjc  ined  remarks  and  letter  from 
the  Pall  Mall.  Gazelle:— "After  tho  death  of  Saverio 
Mereadante,"  says  that  journal,  "who  for  so  long  a 
period  was  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  Italian  (es- 
pecially Neapolitan)  musicians,  his  post  as  director 
of  the  Musical  Conservatory  at  Naples  was  offered  to 
the  author  of'//  Trovatore*  'La  Traoiata,'  and  'Rig- 
oletto.'  Signor  Verdi,  however,  too  well  satisfied  with 
the  position  he  has  held,  and  still  holds  in  a  great 
measure,  as  the  most  popular  dramatic  composer  of 
his  time,  did  not  appreciate  the  honor  intended  to  be 
conferred  upon  him,  and  replied  to  his  friend,  Signor 
Florimo,  who  conveyed  to  him  the  proposal  of  the 
directing  members  of  the  Conservatory,  as  follows  :" 

Genoa,  Jan.  5,  1870. — Dear  Florimo:  Nothing 
could  have  flattered  my  amour  propre  more  than  the 
oiler  ;.,  the  directorship  of  the  Naples  Conservatoire, 
conveyed  to  me  through  you,  from  the  professors  of 
that  institution,  and  from  so  many  Neapolitan  musi- 
cians. It  is  painful  to  me  not  to  respond  as  I  could 
wish,  but,  with  my  engagements,  habits,  and  love  of 
independent  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  un- 
dertake so  laborious  a  task.  You  will  say:  "How 
about  art?"  Very  good  ;  hat  I  have  done  as  much 
ns  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  art,  and,  if  occasionally 
I  am  to  do  more,  it  is  indispensable  that  I  should  be, 
as  before,  entirely  free.  Were  it  otherwise,  you  may 
imagine  how  proud  I  should  be  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion once  held  by  such  founders  of  a  school  as  Scar- 
latti, Durante  and  Leo.  It  would  have  been  glorious 
for  me  (nor  would  it  bo  just  now  a  step  backward)  to 
train  pupils  in  the  strict  and  profound,  though  clear 
and  simple  studies  of  those  great  masters.  I  should 
have  liked,  as  it  were,  to  stand  with  one  foot  on  the 
past,  the  other  on  the  present  and  future  ;  for  of  the 
"Music  of  the  Future"  I  am  not  afraid.  I  would  say 
to  young  students  :  "Practice  fugues  constantly,  as- 
siduously, and  to  the  utmost,  until  you  have  become 
so  strong  and  sure  as  to  subject  the  notes  to  your  will. 
You  will  thus  learn  to  compose  with  freedom,  to  dis- 
pose the  various  parts  naturally,  and  modulate  with- 
out, affectation.  Study  Palestrina  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries;  pass  then  to  Marcello,  and  direct 
your  attention  chiefly  to  recitative  :  attend  now  and 
then  performances  of  modern  operas  without  yielding 
to  the  fascination  of  florid  harmony  and  orchestra- 
tion, or  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh — quick- 
sands, or  harbor  of  refuge  (as  it  may  be)  to  all-  who 
do  not  know  how  to  wiite  four  bars  without  their  as- 
sistance." After  superadding  a  broad  literary  cul- 
ture, I  would  say,  finally  :  'Write  in  good  faith,  and 
(provided  you  can  boast  of  an  artistic  organization) 
you  will  become  composers.  At  all  events  you  will 
not  swell  the  crowd  of  mere  imitators,  or  be  lost 
among  those  morbid  representatives  of  our  time,  who, 
while  searching  and  searching,  and  sometimes  work- 
ing skillfully,  yet  never  succeed  m  lighting  upon  any- 
thing new. 

For  singing  I  should  also  have  recommended  the 
old  school,  combined  with  that  of  modern  declama- 
tion. To  put  in  practice  these  rules,  apparently  so 
simple,  it  would  he  iiceessarv  to  superintend  with 
so  much  assiduity. that  twelve  months  in  the  year 
thus  exclusively  employed  would  not  suffice.  With 
mv  home  and  personal  interests  so  remote  from  your 
city,  bow  could  I  possibly  attend  to  all  these  things  1 
Be  good  enough,  my  dear  Florimo,  to  express  my 
great  regret  to  your  colleagues  and  to  the  musicians 
of  your  "bella  Napoli"  that  I  cannot  accept,  an  offer 
with  which  I  feel  so  highly  honored.  I  trust  you 
will  find  the  man  of  whom  you  are  in  want — one,  be- 
fore all,  learned  ami  strict  in  discipline.  Licenses  in 
counterpoint  may  pass,  and  occasionally  prove  effec- 
tive on  the  operatic  stage  ;  but  in  a  Conservatoire,  to 
progress  is  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  rules  and 
canons. 

Adieu!     Believe  me  ever,  yours  affectionately. 
Gcisefpe  Verdi. 


For  Dwight's  Journil]  of  Music. 

Marx's   Characterization  of    Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony, 

BY  A.    E.    KKOEGEIt. 

[Concluded  from  page 402  ] 

Sbi  ond  Paut. — With  Chorus. 

An  1  now,  according  to  the  well  founded  construc- 
tion of  a  symphony  we  ought  to  hear  the  fourth 
movement.  Thereby  the  Ninth  Symphony  would  bo 
closed  and  completed  in  the  manner  of  tho  previous 
eight.  But  rpiite  a  different  thing  was  resolved  by 
fate  and  the  spirit  of  the  master. 

There  be  stood  at  the  boundary  of  his  symphonic 
empire.  His  fate  had  separated  him  from  men,  and 
he  had  founded  for  himself  this  empire,  had  lived  in 
this  instrumental  world  into  which  he  had  breathed 
his  life  and  spirit.  lie  had  unlocked  this  life  with 
wizard  power  lo  the  entrance  of  the  Idea.  These 
beings,  that  to  others  appeared  mere  tools  of  wood 
and  metal,  he  had  made  into  the  image  of  man,  hu- 
man souled,  so  that  you  often  think  :  now  the  mouth 
of  that  instrument  must  open  itself  and  speak  words, 
human  words.  And  yet  the  instrument  was  not  man, 
was  not  his  like,  gave  not  satisfaction  to  his  often 
erring,  often  deceived,  always  love  desiring  heart. 
Men,  men  he  needed  ;  that  friendly  society,  which 
he  expresses  a  longing  for  in  his  Last  Will,  and 
which  he  always  longed  for,  the  brotherly  embrace. 
More  than  all  the  enchantments  of  his  strange  world 
would  havo  been  to  him  that  friendly  intercourse 
from  which  fate  had  remorselessly  excluded  him. 

This  he  confesses  now.  When  the  Finale  of  his 
Symphonyr  ought  to  have  begun,  a  wild  cry  of  the 
orchestra  rends  the  harmony,  and  breaks  with  crash- 
ing fury  into  the  peace  of  this  world.  A  mighty  rec- 
itative of  the  Basses  follows  with  strong  emphasis: 
are  the  instruments  to  speak  ?  Once  more  the  indig- 
nant orchestra  utters  its  cry  and  the  basses  speak 
again,  but  words  not  understood.  And  now  fly, 
like  tho  shadows  of  fleeting  clouds,  past  the  vision  of 
these  speakers,  the  dream  forms  of  their  past  life  : 
the  energetic  command  of  the  first  movement,  in  op- 
position to  the  milder  speech  of  the  bass  voices  ;  the 
fairy  dance  of  the  second  movement,  in  opposition  to 
the  greater  urgency  of  the  bass  voices  ;  and  finally 
tie  evening  Sing  of  the  third  movement,  that  ]  r  yer 
ful,  tranquil,  parting  word.  And  now  these  speak- 
ers, the  first  ever  called  from  instrumental  life  into 
the  world  of  speech,  start  the  melody. 

"Joy,  thou  spark  of  heavenly  brightness, 
Daughter  from  Elysium  !" 

Not,  however,  in  the  tone  of  that  grand  hymn, 
which  continues  : 

"Hearts  on  fire,  with  step  of  lightness, 
On  thy  holy  ground  we  come  !" 

But  in  altogether  a  popular  tone.  Men,  only  men, 
in  brotherly  communion,  walking  arm  in  arm;  this 
is  his  whole  desire  now,  he  is  so  weary  of  his  s«  ay 
in  solitude  apart  from  man  1  The  dull,  deep  basses 
softly  articulate  this  melody  in  a  half-whispered  and 
confiding  tone  ;  it  seems  like  long  buried  memories 
of  youth.  It  is  like  a  half  forgotten  song,  which  you 
hum  to  yourself  as  if  you  wanted  to  recall  all  its 
tones  again.  Then,  after  the  song  has  passed  by  in 
utmost  self  content,  with  repetitions  of  every  part  by 
the  basses  (with  the  violoncellos),  and  is  now  repeat- 
ed an  octave  higher  by  the  united  violoncellos  and 
violas,  a  second  voice  joins  it,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
comfortably  walking  its  own  way  ;  then  again  anoth- 
er one  ;  there  is  here  a  truly  wise  intuition  of  an  ar- 
tist's mind,  in  opposing  this  innocent,  simple  folk- 
song to  the  highest  flight  of  phantasy,  to  the  most 
powerful  and  most  tender  feelings.  It  tells  all,  con- 
firms all,  that  we  have  dared  to  unriddle  and  inter- 
pret, with  the  certainly  of  a  child's  faith.  Those, 
who  find  no  chord  in  their  breast  to  sympathize  with 
it,  must  be  referred  to  -what  the  sublimest  teacher 
Slid  to  his  disciples  :  "Unless  you  become  Utile  chil- 


dren again,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

Now  for  the,  first  time  the  thought  of  that  life- 
picture, — which  in  the  second  movement  (4i)7tli 
measure)  smiled  on  us  so  home-like,  spreading  itself 
out  lovely  and  full  of  glow,  as  when  upon  the  long 
absent  wanderer  from  the  last  height  breaks  forth  un- 
expectedly in  the,  evening  sunshine  the  loved  scene  "I 
home — becomes  intelligible  to  us.  "This  we  have, 
lived  through  and  fought  out  ;  thither  we  are  now 
beckoned  I"  There  is  a  wonderful  unity  in  this 
work,  for  it  is  not.  made,  work  ;  Beethoven  lived  it. 

Gradually  other  voices  join  ;  the  folksong  blooms 
and  grows  into  gladsome  triumph,  from  which,  how- 
ever, a  look  of  tender  emotion  [poco  ritenenle)  falls 
back  upon  the  past.  We  have  always  found  Beetho- 
ven purely  human,  never  in  an  abstract,  self-made 
exaltation. 

For  the  third  time  the  cry  of  the  rebellious  orches- 
tra interrupts. 

But  now,  when  the  bass  voices  come  in  again,  they 
are  real  human  voices;  that  instrumental  recitative 
has  become  a  human  word,  a  human  recitative  :  "0 
friends,  not  these  tones  I  But  let  us  start  others, 
more  pleasant,  more  full  of  joy  1"  Thus  cries  Beet- 
hoven from  out  bis  longing  heart.  This  is  the  deci- 
sive word  ;  the  master  himself  has  found  and  uttered 
it.  Let  none  with  cheap  knowingness  sneer  at  the 
expression  of  the  thought!  He  who  was  able  to 
conceive  it,  and  who  has  "spoken  with  tongues"  as 
Beethoven  has  in  this  Symphony,  is  the  proper  one 
to  choose  the  words  for  the  thought  which  bis  deeply 
moved  and  simple  heart  has  lound. 

And  now  the  voices, — human  voices,  call : 
"Joy,  0  joy  ' 
And  human  voices  raise  the  hymn, 

•'Joy,  thou  spark  of  heavenly  brightness  I"  &e. 
in    that   same   simple    people's  melody.      For   that 
which  is  most  profound  and  grand  finds  at  all   times 
its  last  sanctification  and  confirmation  in   the  heart 
and  mouth  of  the  people. 

The  further  progress  of  the  symphony  needs  no 
closer  consideration.  The  melody  is  first  sung  by  a 
solo  voice  (barytone)  and  closed  by  the  chorus  (with- 
out soprano)  in  the  manner  of  a  refrain.  At  the 
second  strophe  : 

"lie,  whom  happy  fate  hath  granted, 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 

it  is  again  repeated  by  the  solo  voices,  and  again 
closed  in  refrain  by  the  chorus,  this  time  four-voiced. 
How  thoroughly  Beethoven  had  given  himself  up  to 
the  thought  of  this  simple  folk-song,  is  here  confirm- 
ed, for  the  words  : 

"Yea,  who  in  his  heart's  sure  keeping 
Counts  but  one  true  soul  his  own  ! 
VTlio  can  not,  oh  I  let  him,  weeping, 
Steal  away  and  live  alone." 

are  sung  in  tranquil  mood  to  the  same  melody, — and 
this  by  the  lonely  Beethoven.  The  following  verses 
are  sung  by  the  solo  voices,  again  with  a  refrain  by 
the  chorus,  to  the  same,  but  varied  (figurative)  mel- 
odv  ;  and  the  final  words  : 

"Before  God  the  seraph  stands,'' 
give  to  the  song  a   solemn   change;  the  modulation 
takes  up  the  dominant  B-flat  major. 

Here    a    very  solemn,   nay    mysteriously    intoned 
march  rhythm, — a  variation  of  the    same  melodv, — 
leads  with  considerable  expansion  to  the  verses  : 
",Tn\  ful,  as  his  suns  are  flying 

Through  the  heaven's  glorious  plain, 

Brothers,  on  your  pathway  gain, 

Joyfully  like  heroes vieing." 

sung  by  the  hero  voice  of  the  tenor,  with  male  chorus 
joining  in.  With  breadth  and  splendor,  in  fuyato 
style,  the  orchestra  alone  bears  along  the  festival 
march  to  victory,  until  finally,  amidst  the  stormy 
impetus  of  the  string  instruments  and  the  rhythmic 
calls  of  the  wind  instruments,  the  folk-chorus  again 
sets  in  with  the  first  verse,  to  the  simple  tune,  raising 
and  ending  it  an  bacchanalian  triumph. 
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Vory  solemnly  and  powerfully,— a  chorus  of 
priests  celebrating  the  brotherly  love  of  all  men,— the 
male  chorus  now  intones : 

"Oh  !  embrace  now,  all  ye  millions  !'' 
And  when  the  higher  voices  of  the  chorus  fall  in, 
when  all  tho  wind  instruments,  even  the  trombones, 
make  themselves  heard  above  them  in  wide  octaves, 
while  the  basses,  with  the  other  string  instruments, 
in  festive  elaboration  of  their  dactylian  rhythm  range 
through  the  spacious  looms  of  these  grand  harmo 
nies  :  your  soul  grows  quiet  and  festive  as  when  you 
hear  the  sounds  of  an  organ  and  of  a  church  choir  in 
a  wide,  empty  cathedral,  lit  up  by  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing through  the  lofty  windows. 

Finally  the  chorus  crowns  the  whole  in  a  grand 
elaboration  of  the  first  melody,  rising  to  perfectly 
dithyrambic  exultation. 

Now,  the  important  point  does  not  lie  in  all  these 
single  moments,  not  in  tho  marvels  of  instrumenta- 
tion and  invention,  of  which  we  might  tell;  hut 
rather  in  the  fundamental  thought,  which  occurs  at 
the  transition  from  tic  instrumental,  the  Symphonic 
music,  into  human  music,  into  Song.  Whoever  has 
educated  himself  to  recognize  thoughts  in  must 
find  this  transition  and  dissolving  of  oppositcs— 
wherein  the  instrument  suives  nftei  the  word  and 
the  human  spcci  h,  the  rei  itative  ha -  not  ycl  been 
able  t<>  tear  itsell  loose  from  the  instrumental  manner 
of  music — quite  as  artistically  genial  a-  in  Goethe's 
Faust  the  transition  of  Helena's  shado  into  anew 
corporeal  substance,  or.  in  Aristophancs's  comedy, 
the  descent  of .Dionysos  into  Hades.  Vour'eycs  see 
the  impossibility,  and  yet  you  believe  That  i 
triumph  of  art. 

lint  the  fundament. d  thought  of  this  work  is  of 
threefold  significance.  First,  in  a  biographical  way  : 
Beethoven's  life-work,  in  all  its  breadth  and  glory — 
yet  undeniably  accompanied  by  the  nevei  quieted  de- 
sin-  of  the  solitary  man  for  the  circle  of  human  socio 
ty.  Secondly,  inannrtistical  way:  the  two  halves  of 
the  tone-realm  are  weighed  in  o  and  united, 

wnh  equal  justice  in  ,-.i.  !i,    so   far  as   each    can    go 
Finally,  in  a  purely  human   way  :  the   human   in  op 
position  to  the  external    world    approves    its    highest 
claim  upon  man,  and  not  till  then  does  tin-  ex 
approach,  dissolve  and  reunite  itself  with  the  human. 
and  enter  its  proper  sphere.     We  cannot  seize 
nature  or  whatsoever  of  spiritual  life  may  move  around 
and  over  us,  with    hue   ami  justice,  except  th 
the  Human. 

Such  was  the  Ninth  Symphony.     T:  wascomposed 
from  November,  1823,  to  February,  IslM.     It 
be  lite  last  one.     For   it   was   the   spoken   separation, 
Another  symphony  could  have  been  only  a  ret: 
-eei  id  a  previous  standpoint. 
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Hardly  had  ho  held  his  post  at  the  Pontifical  ( 'Imp- 
el tin  six  months  when  In-  patron  >lied.  Pope  Mar 
eellus,  who  succeeded  him,  and  whose  worth,  wisdom, 
and  avowed  intention  of  "restoring  to  Divi 
its  genuine  solemnity,"  might  have  rekindled  all  his 
hopes,  died  al-o  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  his  pon- 
tificate, and  was  succeeded,  in  May  1555,  by  the  aus- 
tere and  -tern  Paul  IV.,  the  -ami-  Carrafa,  who.  as 
cardinal,  had  reestablished  the  Inquisition.  We 
read  of  him,  that  he  "seemed  to  know  no  other  dutv, 
no  other  occupation,  than  the  restoration  of  the  old 
faith  to  its  former  dominion."  His  avowed  object 
on  commencing  his  pontificate  was  the  noble  one  of 
making  the  reform  of  the  Universal  Church  and  the 
Roman  court  his  chief  care  ;  and  it  used  to  be 
boast,  towards  the  conclusion  of  hi-  pontificate,  that 
he  had  not  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  issuing 
some  order  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Church  to 
her  original  purity.  Unfortunately  fm-  Palestrina, 
there  was  brought  to  light,  in  the  course  of  the 
forms,  an  ancient  enactment  which  prohibited  any 
one  not  in  holy  orders  from  singing  inj  the  Pope's 
choir.  The  consequence  was,  that  our  artist,  togeth- 
er with  two  other  married  men.  were  deprived  of 
their  appointments.  Palestrina,  who  till  then  had 
thought  his  position  in- life  secure,  found  this   sudden 


blow  almost  heavier  than  he  could  hear.  The  faith 
that  could  support  him  beneath  such  a  shock  must 
have  been  of  no  ordinary  character.  "What  a  temp 
tation  was  it.  for  him  to  abandon  tin-  ecclesiasti- 
cal, ami  take1  up  with  the  secular  side  of  his  call- 
ing! The  way  had  been  opened  for  him  already. 
With  such  a  reputation  a-   he  i.    he   might 

have  established  a  school  at  Rome,  which  would 
hardly  have  lacked  pupils.  P.at  nothing  could  alter 
the  lent  of  his  mind,  or  shake  his  attachment  to  the 
Church,  to  whose  service  he  had  once  for  all  devoted 
himself  Retiring  to  a  sorry  cottage  on  the  Monte 
Celio,  he  calmly  awaited  the  return  of  better  days. 

When  hi-  health,  which    had    at    first    sutTere 
verely  from  this  sharp   and    unlookcd  for   visitation, 
was  sufficiently  restored,  his  friends,  to    wl 
tanco  be  had  meanwhile   keen  indebted  for  hi 

;  rocurcd  for  him  the  place  of  chapel-master  at 
s  John  Lateran,  which  then  happened  to  be  vacant. 
This  was  still  in  the  year  1555.  He  held  the  post  I'm' 
-ix  year-,  and  during  that  time  produced  a  great 
number  ol  works  ;  among  others,  tl  ited    !■ 

propt  i  ">.  oi     R     ■  i '  ' 

the  solemnities  of  Good  Friday  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
at  Rome. 

To  understand  this 
-.irv  to  take   a  momentary   glance  at   the  ceremonial 
observed  in  the  Pope's  Chapel  during  the  ihn 
days  of  Holy  Week.     The  offices  of  these  three  days, 
so  arranged  that  the  first,  or  Thursday  office,  shall 

font     ■    the  Wedm    lay  nften  arc 

7"    i     re.     One   by   one, 

psalms  is  cot  ;  lights,  placed   noon   a  trian- 

gular -land,    are    •  ■  :     I 

amidst  the  dat  kness  so  produced, 
■  of  the  Saviour.     Tic  C 

reveo:  |  ki -  ;  and  ire   tint 

iged ,  the  1  t  o  f  h 

anted  by  tie-  choir.     Tl  I   of  mild  ep- 

ilations and  : 

old   !\  His  through    the 

low  by  1 
nally  to  hi-  ( Ihurch  :     "'  I  mi  people 
I  wearied  the.',  or  in  what  have  ] 
Minek 
vals  from    tl  of  the 

'I'l  I    :i 

and  adoration,  oil 

Sai  iour  by  his   conscici  n   and    p  mi- 

i  If  course   the 

-inn  for  win. 

rounded       But   1 

with  the 

can  give,  pro  luces  a  feolinj  tl  mel- 

ancholy, a  mildei  it    even  the 

nee ,■  artificial   and  ' 

P   ■     /  voir 

1560,  when     tch  was  tl 
thai  :ar  Pius  IV.,   ■■■  ho  then 

ipal  chair,  r 

..... 

I 

1    F:  hi. IV    '    FR 

Tl   '  "   ■:  out  readers  who  ■■■ 

.treat 

may  I 

which   i-  gii 

an  1    i-  con 
■  r!i"  finest  compo- 
sition of  the  kind  he  ever  wrote  :  or    in   the 

I  ■    ■  ■  !    ■  I      -        Ego,"  which  In 
separately  by  Novel!         1        tail 

rating  the  it I 

i    r  feature   i    ■''  ■  musical   - 

pel     during    the     Holy    Week,     being    miii.-  on 
Maundy   Thursdn}        Like      n    '•     th  i  ;  eke   in   that 

choir,  or  rather  choir-  (for  ir  i-  writ- 
ten in  i  draw  neat  to  the  of  the  al- 
tar, and  ranging  t;  emsi  Ives  on  op] 

indering    of   tl 
i .  mi. it  powerfully  in  the  r  lali- 
zation  of  the  affect  it  desci  ibes. 

In  these  ami  the  s  did  Palestrina  labor 

with  undoubted  success  in  the  reformation  of  Church 
But  he  has  yet  to  ap|  n- in  a  more 

eminent  position  even  than  this.  We  hme  hitherto 
spoken  of  him    a-  n     in    the   year 

1565,  during  the  eventful  sittings  of  the  Council  of 
Ti  ml    v.  ■  I  en  a-  the  i  it  saviour 

i  if  we  may  he  permitte  I  the  i  n),  of  <  Ihurch 

music  to  hi-  brethren.  T:  will  be  '  irne  in  mini  here, 
what  ha-  previously  been  -aid  of  the  general  si 

in  Rome  and  el  -'"■■.  here,  a-  the  et  a  of  which  we 
are -peaking.     The  influence  of  Palestrina  he 


considering  the  proverbial  jealousy  of  the  profession, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  have  extended  beyond  the 
immediate  sphere  of  the  churches  where  h  ■  held  his 
appointments  :  in  the  rest,  the  abuses  and  profana- 
ii  which  we  then  alluded,  continued  to  prevail. 
"It  i-  no  wonder,  then,"  to  quote  tie'  words  of  the 
historian  Ranke',  "that  the  Council  of  Trent  took 
offence  at  the  introduction  of  such  music  into  the 
churchi  -.     In    the   course  ol  the   proceedings,  Pius 

TV.  instituted  a  commission,  fur  t! xpress  purp  ise 

of  inquiring  whether  music  should  he  tolerated  ia 
the  churches  or  not,  The  question  was  very  doubt 
ink  The  Church  required  that  the  words  sung 
should  In:  intelligible" — a  reasonable  request  surely  : 
tlie  ordinary  plan  being  to  render  the  holy  text  quite 
incomprehensible  through  the  contrapuntic  maze  of 
canon  and  fugue  by  which  it  was  enveloped— "and 
that  there  should  he  an  accordance  between  them 
(the  word-)  and  the  music 

This  the  musicians  asset  :•'.!  was  unattainable  by  the 
law- of  their  art."  The  essence  of  harmonic  music, 
[i  d  in  imitations  and  fugues,  the 
withdrawal  of  which  would  be  tantamounl  to  its  an- 
nihilation. "Cardinal  Bonomeo  was  one  of  the 
commi  -mi'.  ■  austerity    it  >  have 

led  to  the  i    harsh    resolution."     Form- 

■.   mi.  the  cardinal,  who  with  all  this  aus- 
historian  term-  it,  was  one   of   the 
and  wisest  men  of  his  Church  and  day,    was   at  thai 
time  arch-priest   of  Santa    Maria   Maggioro, 

:ia  had   held    the    office    of  chape!:: 

61.       Tho    compositions    which    he   had 

heard  in  tin-  church,  no  doubt, 

',!  safely  una  the  can-"  of  i  Ihurch  music 
.     -        fore,  the 

composer  was  commissioned,  on  tin-  10th  of  January, 
•  « ■  itc  n  in. e     sit  h  as  the  council  required  ; 
■  wa-  at  tic-  same  time  warned    that   on    hi 
dividual  efforts  the  whole  cause  re  I  life  or 

it,   "of  the 
:  of  the  mass,'' which,   if  he   faded,  was   to   !"■ 
:. never  b  unshed  from  the  house  of  '  I 
We  can  easily  picl  ami  we  mu 

tainly  with,  the  feelings  of  one  so   emi- 

:  -o  modesl  as  Palestrina,  when  he  thus 

.eh  he  loved 

with  such  intense  ardor,  made  to  depend  on   hi-  own 
individual  efforts.     An   affecting   record   remains  to 

■  ■  whence  he 

help  :  a  record    w  In  :h    indicates    the   abiding 

nee  of  that  rcl  rit    which    we    have  ob- 

■  ■       .  ills,    and  which,  in 

et  difficulties,   to 
i         tian  man.     On  the 

ol   Ins  MS,  the  orded  that 

,  "  I.  u  I,  enlighten 
mil 

Th-  result  of  his  eared  in  the 

ths,  viz. — thi""    oi  of  which    one   in 

liar,  the  third,  wn  '  adtni- 

n  and  delight ;  the  Pope   him- 'If  comparing   it 

with  the  k    a'.etie.  :  -  the  Apo-tle  John 

might  have  : 

' 
imon    -tore  goes,  be- 
written  at  his  living  hi-    appro- 

ve Marccllus,  a-   we  h  ive  seen,  had  died 
ten  years  ;  n  tin  Icr  that    title   Pales- 

trina did  actually  dedicate  tho  work  to  Philip  II.  of 
loubt  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 

me  who  would  have  ' n  hi-  great  bene- 

liad  he  survived  ;  no   doubt   in   the   full  con- 
mess  that  th"  ma--  it-elf  wa-  precisely  such   an 
!'        Marcellus  would  have  di  lighti  d  to  hear. 

(To  be  Continued). 


Music  Abroad. 

LEIPSIC  —  Ilerr  Langerl  is   ia  re- 

hearsal  at  the  Stadt  Tbeater,  an  I  It-rr  Laogert  has  himself  ar- 
i  superintend  — Atthe  twelfth  Gewand- 

baus  Con  ert.  the  viollni  t  was  Ilerr  Isidor  Lotto,  who  achiev- 
ed a  great  success  at  irne  concerts  several  years 
his  performance  of  Paganini's  "Carnival  of  Venice,1' 
but  who  has  since  been  prei  '  ill  health  from  ] 
in  public,  Ih-  performed  a  Concerto  of  hia  own,  and  the 
tie  was  much  appl  m  1-  1  in  both. 
The  programme  '  ticularly  appro- 
priate to  the  -•'.         '                        Songs  for  chorus,  by  I 

and  the  Pasb  •■■'   from    a    S.    Bach's 

0  'tie'   principal  instrument  tl   piece   w  ls 

Schumann's  C  major  Symphony.    At  the  eleventh  Gewand- 

\::',.  Brandi  -  a  Est  from  Schwerin, 

1 

it--: :  Gura,  aharil 

■  ..-.  by  It. 
■    were  Weber's   overture  to 
I  hony 

\  -  by 
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considerable  success  at  the  twelfth  Gewantthuus  Concei '  n 
bad  already  been  previously  played  at  one  of  the  Euterpe  Con- 
corta  last  year.  Although  containing  some  uuuiistakable 
rem inieco noes  the  lir-i.  motive  of  the  first  movement,  for  in- 
stance, recalling  vividly  to  the  hearer's  inlnd  Schubert's  C 
major  Symphony  it  afTorda  en  isfactory  evidence  that  Ilerr 
!  vendson  possesses  both  strongly  marked  Individuality  and 
considerable  talent  in  the  management  ol  the  orchestra.  Mile. 
Marie  SchriUer,  from  llrcslau,  an  J  formerly  ol  the  Theatre 
rjyrique    Paris,  sang      m  ;    bj  Denizetl  i  and    Gord 

whercal  one  or  two  loading  musical  papers  are  exceedingly 
wn-th,  bee  in  ■;■-,  they  eay,  such  compositions  should  be  pro- 
hibited once  for  all  at  the  GJewandhaus  Concerts.  Ilerr  Beuno 
Walter,  from  Munich,  played  Spohr's  Coucerto  No,  9,  and  the 
nallade  and  Polonaise  by  Vieuxtemps.  The  band  performed 
Mendelssohn's  overture,  M  en  ;stillt  und  Glilckliehe  Fahrl, 
but  not  in  their  best  style. — The  following  was  the  programme 
of  the  first  Concert  [second  series]  of  Chamber  .Music  :  Trio, 
C  mnjor,  [■]  lydn  ,  Stringed  Quartet,  C  minor,  Schubert  ;  So 
uata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violoncello  [Op  33],  Brahms;  Quin" 
tel  for  Clarionet  and  Strings,  Mozart.—  Lond.  Mus.   World. 

MUNICH.— Uerr  WUllner,  conductor  of  the  Royal  Vocal- 
Chapel,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ail  Saints,  has 
frequently  officiated  as  operatic  conductor  at  the  Theatre  Roy- 
al, since  Ilerr  von  Biilow  left  last  Vugusl  He  has  now  been 
ely  appointed  Uerr  von  Biilow's  successor.  The  King 
lias  also  ordered,  as  already  announced  in  the  Musical  World., 
that  Ilerr  Heinrich  Porges,  on  whom  the  title  of  Royal  Chap- 
elmnster  extra  statu??;  had  been  conferred,  -shall  be  employed 
as  conductor  at  the  Theatre  Itoyal.  Hen-  Forges  is  a  deter- 
in;  tied  partisan  of  Ilerr  H.  ,  Wagner,  and  wa  3  sent  for  by  the 
latter,  in  the  autumn  of  L867,  from  Vienna,  to  act  as  his  col- 
laborator upon  the  Silddeitt&che  Pressc,  then  an  official  print- 
He  will,  therefore,  be  more  especially  on  ployed  to  conduct  the 
Wagnerian  operas.  It  is  said  that  Siegfried,  the  second  part 
of  the  Ring  dcrNibelungcn,  will  be  positively  produced  this 
year.  The  pianoforte  score  will  be  published  shortly.  The 
composer  is  still  working  on  the  third  part :  G-ottt  rddmmt  r- 
uiig. 

Stuttgardt. — Notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  unfavora- 
ble state  of  things,  84  new  pupils  were,  last  autumn,  entered 
on  the- books  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  is  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  King.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at 
present  44-1,  only  16  fewer  than  last  winter.  Of  these  444,  130 
— 35  male  and  95  female  pupils — are  studying  music  as  a  pro- 
fession. 263  pupils  belong  to  Stuttgarpt  itself,  while  27  come 
from  other  parts  of  Wurtemburg;  1"!  from  Baden  ;  5  from  Bava- 
ria; 3  from  Hesse;  12  from  Prussia;  1  from  Saxony;  1  from  Sas  ■■ 
Coburg;  1  from  Bremen;  1  from  Hamburg;  1  from  Austria;  25 
from  Switzerland;  1  from  Holland;  3  from  France;  35  from  Grea  t 
Britain  and  Ireland;  13  from  Russia  ;  1  from  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities; 37  from  North  America;  and  3  from  South  America. 
During  the  winter  season,  529  lessons  are  delivered  every  week 
by  24  masters  and  one  lady-prol 
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Wagner  oil  Beethoven. 
Mosl  of  our  readers  have  probably  heard  and  read 
of  Kichard  Wagner's  pamphlet  entitled  "Beetho- 
ven," published  on  the  occasion  of  th:  Centennial 
Celebration.  We  more  than  doubt,  however,  if  the 
most  metaphysical  and  German  scholar  of  them  all 
has  had  the  courage  to  work  his  way  through  the 
document  itself.  We  must  confess  we  tried,  and 
gave  up  in  despair.  A  German  paper,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  says  : — "We  ques- 
tion if  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet  will  find  their  ex- 
pectations fulfilled.  For  only  the  smaller  half  of  it 
treats  of  Beethoven,  the  oilier  is  devoted  to  a  philo- 
sophical exposition  of  the  nature  of  music.  And 
here  Warner  exhibits  a  most  astonishing  talent  for 
expressing  himself  bombastically,  confusedly  and  ob- 
scurely. To  him  the  direct  expression  of  the  will  is 
a  cry.  Will  is  the  one  tiling  that  forms  the  i  ommon 
basis  of  ourselves,  and  all  things  without  us.  A  i 
i  -  sound,  tone,  music,  is  therefore  the  first,  and 
most  direct  expression  of  the  innermost  essence  of 
the  world.  The  world  of  sound  is  so  much  above 
the  world  of  light,  and  so  near  to  the  essence  of  the 
wond  itself,  because  it  is  unbound  from  the  forms  of 
the  visible  world,  from  space  and  matter.  Could  it 
be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  time  too,  it  would  then 


ho  the  deepest  revelation  of  the  will,  i.  c.,  oftbo  es- 
sence of  tho  world,  outside  of  time  and  space."  (The 
word  translated  hv  essence  hero,  is  an  untranslatable 
German  term  of  Wagner's  own  making,  so  f  i  as  wc 
know,  "Das  An  sich  der  Welt  "}  "Wagner  therefore 
regards  harmony  moro  as  real  music  than  melody; 
for  the  latter,  being  a  succession  of  tones,  requires 
time,  and  dors  nol  express  the  timelc  i  essence  of  the 
world  as  perfectly  as  harmony,  which  consists  in  the 
timeless  chiming  lor/ether  of  the  tones.  Melody  and 
measure  are  to  W.  the  fall  of  music-  from  its  primi- 
tive state  of  harmonic  innocence;  for  with  those  il 
adopts  time,  and  approaches  the  plastic  art,  the  forms 
therefore  of  the  visible  world,  the  world  of  appear- 
ances, and  of  the  intellect  only.  Real  music,  accord- 
ing to  W.,  must  therefore  he  one  single,  unintcrrupt- 
edlysounding  chord,  without  rhythmical  measure,  a 
m:i  teal  repetition  of  the  'Om-Om'  of  the  Brah- 
mins, for  thus  it  would  approach  most  closelv  the  un- 
changeable essence,  the  revelation  of  the  will.  I'- 
lei  ti  ma's  music,  in  which  'rhythmic  measure  is  as 
yet  only  perceptible  through  the  changes  of  the  har- 
monic succession  of  chords,'  is  to  W.  a 'dream-image 
of  the  world,  of  the  most  prophetic  character,'  be- 
cause it  is  most  distant  from  anything  like  time. 

"We  regret  to  he  obliged  to  object  to  this,  that 
even  the  mere  changes  of  the  harmonic  succession  of 
chords  cannot  exist  without  measure,  and  so  will 
scarcely  answer  for  'timeless  revelation  I'  Music 
only  begins  with  a  succession  of  tones  ;  single  sounds 
are  not  music,  as  single  lines  and  colors  are  not 
painting.  If  music  then  is  the  revelation  of  the 
world  nearest  its  essence,  the  musician  is  the  real 
clair-voyant,  and  Beethoven  is  considered  as  the  type 
of  a  musician,  because  his  work  was  to  penetrate 
through  the  outer  forms  of  music  to  its  innermost  es- 
sence, in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  able  to  throw  the 
inner  light  of  the  clair-voyant  back  again  upon  outer 
tilings,  and  thus  show  these  forms,  too,  according 
to  the  inner  significance  they  bear." 

Such  is  the  curious  philosophy  of  the  apostle  oftbo 
music  of  the  future.  We  hasten  away  without  any 
comments,  leaving  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  in- 
ference? and  conclusions; 

Far  more  satisfactory  reading  is  afforded  in  the 
various  admirable  papers  about  Beethoven  from  the 
pen  of  Ferdinand  Hillcr,  which  we  have  copied  re- 
cently ; — perhaps  the  best  of  all  of  them  on  our  first 
page  to  day. 


Concerts. 

Harvard  Musical  Association-.  The  i 
Symphony  Conceit  (Feb.  23)  proved  one  of  Ibe  most 
agreeable  of  the  course.  It  also  proved  that  it  does 
not  always  need  tho  "attraction"  of  a  solo  player,  or 
a  solo  singer,  to  make  a  feast  of  pure  orchestral  mu- 
sic so  enjoyable  that  no  other  clement  is  missed. 
The  programme  was  the  following: 

Overture    to  "Medea" Cherubim. 

First  Symphony,  in  C  minor,  Op  5 Gade. 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred" Schumann. 

Entr'acte  from  the  same " 

Suite,  for  Orchestra,  in  0,  op.  101 J.  Raff. 

Here  ware  four  names,  standing   for   four   distinct 
and  wellc'.'  '  ments.     First  Cherubini,  clas- 

sical in  spirit  as  in  form.  His  Overtures  are  all 
characteristic  introductions  to  real,  noble  musical 
dramas  ;  and  this  to  "Medea"  is  one  of  his  best, 
worthy  of  the  opera,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
grandest  after  Gluck,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Con- 
temporary, almost,  with  the  latter :  and  this  reminds 
us,  that,  in  searching  in  old  German  musical  journals 
ices  of  the  first  productions  of  "Fidelio,"  we 
i  none  until  it  had  been  repeated  several  I 
and  then  only  a  few  lines  about  it,  in  which  the  critic 
seems  to  have  thought  it  praise  enough  to  call  it  wor- 
thy of  comparison  with  Cherubim's  "Faniska," 
which  had  jusi  been  brought  out  for  the  first  time, 
also  in  Vienna,  under  the  author's  own  direction, — 
1    :    an  Overture  of  which   one   cannot    soon    grow 


weary,-  al  Icasl   when  played  so  well,     (This  week 

we.  were  to  have  a  modern  Overture  to  Medea,  1o 
compare  •■■  ith  it). 

Then  <  lade,  tho  !  lane  :  the  same  obi  favoi  it'1  Sym- 
phony, I] is  first  and  best,— not  heard  now  for  four 
years,  although  in  the  meantime  two  others  (No.  2, 
in  E,  and  No  I,  in  B  flat)  have  b'-en  given  in  these 
rts.  This  lime  another  new  one,  that  in  A  mi- 
nor, was  intended  ;  but  the  non-arrival  of  the  ptirts 
made  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  one  which 
always  proved  a  sure  card  with  our  public,  the  one 
which  Mendelssohn  brought- out  with  such  enthusi- 
asm al  Leipzig,  calling  it,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
"this  most,  original,  most  earnest,  and  sweet-sounding 
Danish  Symphony." — perhaps  as  good  authority  as 
the  critic  in  one  of  last  week's  newspapers,  who  ad- 
mits that  "in  the  Scherzo  there  was  some  very  pretty 
nonsense — musical  bon  bons  with  full  complement  of 
sugar  and  jelly,  and  little  indeed  of  real  substance!" 
— The  work  was  never  better  relished  here  in  Bos- 
ton,  for  it  was  indeed  admirably  rendered.  The  ro- 
mantic Northern  seashore  spirit  that  pervades  it,  so 
vigorous  in  the  first  movement  :  full  of  glorious  wild 
abandon  in  the  Scherzo,  and  of  fairy  dance  and  moon- 
light in  its  Trio:  so  finely  sentimental  in  the  Andan- 
linn;  and  in  the  strong'  Finale  like  a  summoning  of 
all  the  clans,  with  a  heroic,  grand  old  Bardic  song 
ringing  through  it,  which  one  of  our  brave  regiments 
might  well  have  marched  to,  singing,  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  ; — this,  in  spite  of  the  perfect  unity,  ar- 
tistically, of  the  composition  throughout,  brought  it 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  work  of  Cherubini. 

Then  Schumann,  always  individual,  subjective, 
deep  in  feeling,  imaginative,  subtle,  taking  after  Beet- 
hoven, but  far  less  strong  and  healthful.  The  Over- 
ture to  "Manfred"  was  too  interesting  last  year  to 
be  laid  aside  and  out  of  thought.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  not  something  morbid,  something  passionate, 
impatient,  gloomy  and  spasmodic  in  it,  it  would  be 
no  true  rendering  of  the  mood  of  Byron.  But  all 
this  it  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  musical  beauty,  orig- 
inality and  power.  It  deserves  to  rank  with  his 
Overture  to  "Genovcva,"  and  will  win  admirers  the 
more  that  it  is  heard. — Perfectly  lovely  after  it,  a  re- 
lief to  its  dark  mood,  was  the  little  Entr'acte  from  this 
Manfred  music,  full  of  sweet,  reposeful  melody  :  onlv 
much  too  short  to  pass  with  a  single  hearing,  consid- 
ering that  it  had  never  been  heard  here  before. 

Of  the  Suite  by  Raff,  one  of  the  new  men,  there 
will  be  various  opinions.  But  all  will  grant  that  it 
was  interesting.  It  bad  been  played  here  once  be- 
fore only,  by  the  Thomas  Orchestra.  It  certainly  is 
fertile  in  ideas  and  fancies,  and  in  ingenious  forms 
and  ways  of  treatment.  The  Fugue,  which  some,  on 
principle,  might  vote  rather  dry,  is  a  sound,  earnest, 
rounded  piece  of  work,  and  held  attention  captive. 
The  Minuet  and  the  Scherzo  are  odd  enough  in  their 
freakishncss,  but  have  a  certain  charm  of  which  one 
would  like  to  test  the  potency  a  little  farther.  Per- 
haps the  Adagietto  is  the  most  original  portion  of  the 
whole  ;  the  March  the  least  so,  sounding  Wagnerish 
at  times,  but  mostiy  commonplace  and  coarse,  and 
too  much  as  if  made  to  order  for  our  street  bands. 
The  Orchestra  had  taken  great  pains  with  it,  and 
succeeded  well  in  mastering  its  many  and  peculiar 
difficulties. 

The  ninth  concert  came  (his  week,  the  programme  contain- 
ing :  Overture  to  "Medea,"  by  Bargiel  fnewl  ;  Contralto 
Aria :  'Buss  end  Ren."  from  Baeh's  Passion  Music  (first  time 
in  Boston),  sung  by  Mrs.  Barbt,  in  the  i>t;ice  of  Miss  Ster- 
ling-, who  is  unfortunately  detained  in  Xew  York  by  iiiness  ; 
Symphony  in  G-,  No.  13,  Ilnetn. — Part  IT.  Overture  to  "Sak- 
untala,"  (  Ann  :  'Son    confusa   pastoreiia,1'  from 

one  of  HandcVi  Italian  operas,  and  Goethe's  "Mailied,"  by  I'. 
Franz  .  Overture  to  "Ruy  Bias,"  M< 

Only  one  more  remains,  that  for  Thursday  afternoon,  March 
2-3  ;  and  that  is  to  be  another  Beethoven  Concert,  with  the 
following  prograrairi  - 1 

Beethoven. 
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of  time  it  developed  certain  national  characteristics, 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ultimate 
reform  brought  about  by  Gluck  and  Mozart  in  this 
branch  of  musical  art.  In  France,as  in  other  countries, 
mysteries  and  masques  were  common  for  a  lone;  time 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  opera.  Italian 
music  was  first  introduced  into  France  by  Rinuccini, 
who  went  to  that  country  in  the  suite  of  Mary  de 
Medicis,  on  her  marriage  with  Henry  IV.  The  first 
regular  opera  was  performed  in  Paris  in  1645,  by  an 
Italian  company  introduced  by  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
The  pastoral  opera,  "La  linta.  Paz/.a,"  was  sung.  A 
few  years  later  the  "< >rpheus"  of  Peri  was  performed, 
and  not  long  after  this  the  French  began  to  do  some- 
thing themselves  independently  of  Italy,  producing 
in  1059  "The  first  French  comedy  with  music,"  as  it 
was  called,  the  work  of  Peter  IVrrin  and  Robert 
Cambert.  In  1669  Perrin  was  authorized  by  the 
king  to  establish  an  opera  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  for 
the  period  of  twelve  years,  ana  the  opening  piece, 
written  and  composed  by  Perrin  ami  <  lambert,  hail  a 
run  of  eight  months  and  richly  repaid  its  originators. 
Before  the  term  of  years  elapsed,  the.  royal  patronage 
„,ia  withdrawn  and  given  to  Lully.  France  did  not 
at  the  outset  resign  herself  to  the  charms  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera,  but  for  a  long  time,  even  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  pursued  her  own  independent 
path  in  the  development  of  a  national  style  of  musi- 
cal art.  She  had  no  great  traditional  school  of  medi- 
eval church  music  to  educate  and  refine  her  taste,  as 
was  the  ease  in  Italy.  Germany  and  England,  and 
this  very  sterility  in  the  musical  life  and  organization 
of  the  French  turned  to  their  advantage,  for  in  the 
absence  of  great  works  of  musical  art  such  as  their 
neighbors  possessed,  their  musical  drama  could  come 
nearer  to  its  ancient  prototype,  the  Greek  tragedy 
with  music.  John  Baptiste  Lully  was  a  Florentine 
by  birth  (1G33)  and  was  taken  to  France,  at,  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  as  a  pace  by  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
leans,  the  niece  of  Louis  XIV.  As  she  did  not  like 
his  looks  she  degraded  him  to  the  kitchen  as  an  under 
scullion,  but  as  he  exhibited  great  musical  talent,  he 
was  given  an  education  in  that  direction.  Ho  be- 
came a  member  and  afterward  leader  of  the  King's 
band  of  twenty  four  violins,  and  subsequently  was 
appointed  Intendent  of  the  Royal  Music,  in  which 
capacity  he  composed  one  opera  every  year  to  the 
text  of  Quinault,  poet,  whom  be  engaged  at  a  liberal 
salary.  The.  king  granted  him  letters  of  nobility  and 
appointed  him  one  of  his  royal  secretaries,  a  post  of 
high  honor.  His  talents  as  a  musician  were  decided- 
ly inferior  to  his  clear  understanding  of  stage,  effects. 
He  remodeled  the  form  of  the  drama  and  had  a  keen 
insight  into  the  true  action  of  the  play.  Compared 
with  his  Italian  and  German  contemporaries,  his  mu- 
sic makes  a  very  poor  show.  It  was  more  the  work 
of  a  dilettante  than  a  musician.  Nevertheless  his  op- 
eras remained  in  vogue  for  a  century.  Lully  died  in 
1687.  His  most  noted  successor  was  John  Phillipp 
liameau,  who  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1683,  and  died  in 
170t.  Rameau  created  a  new  era  in  French  musi- 
cal art.  He.  studied  under  Marchand,  the  celebrated 
organist,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Naples.  His 
fir^t  opera,  produced  on  his  return  from  Italy,  created 
an  uproar  in  Paris,  on  account  of  its  innovations 
Rameau  was  greatly  superior  to  Lully  as  a  musician, 
and  was  gifted  with  more  talent,  and  invention  than 
the  older  French  masters.  He  wrote  thirty-six  works 
for  the  stage.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  na- 
tional opera  of  Lully  and  Rameau  was  greatly  shaken 
by  the  introduction  of  the  opera  buffa  by  an  Italian 
company,  in  1752.  "La  Serva  Padrono,"  by  Pergo- 
lese,  was  given  witii  great  success,  and  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  French  pieces  in  the  same  style,  Rousseau 
giving  in  bis  adherence  to  the  new  fashion  by  com- 
posing his  comic  opera,  "Le  Pevin  du  Village,"  in 
accordance  with  it.  I)uni,  the  Italian  contemporary 
of  Pergolese.  came  to  Paris  in  1757.  and  introduced 
a  new  kind  of  musical  drama,  in  which  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  spoken  dialogue.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  so. called  operetta,  which  was  subsequently  de- 
veloped by  French  and  German  composers.  The 
immediate  French  composers  of  this  kind  of  music 
were  Philidor,  whose  real  name  was  Francis  Andre 
Danican  (1 720-1795),  Pierre  Alexandre  Monsigny 
(1729-1817),  and,  a  generation  later,  Andre'  Ernest 
Modeste  Gretry  (1741-1813),  Dalayrac  and  Grossec. 
The  opera  in  England  was  under  Italian  influence 
almost  from  the  outset.  It  enjoyed  only  a  brief  na- 
tive existence  under  Pureed  and  Locke,  and  since 
that  period  to  this  day  has  been  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, notwithstanding  the  various  attempts  that 
have  beeen  made  to  raise  up  a  national  school  worthy 
of  the  enlightenment  of  the  nation.  The  lecturer 
ventured  the  opinion  that  if  as  liberal  and  intelligent 
support  bad  been  given  to  English  musicians,  and  as 
much  love  and  devo  ion  had  been  shown  for  the  art 
after  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  was  the  case  during  that 
wise  monarch's  lifetime,  a  great  national  music 
would  have  grown  up    to    match    and    far   excel  the 


work  already  begun  by  Tallis,  Bird,  Dowland  and 
others.  Puritanism  could  not  tolerate  art  in  any 
form,  and  consequently  during  its  revolutionary 
sway  the  only  noble  school  of  music  which  England 
could  boast  of  in  her  history  was  cut  oil'.  During  the 
nth'  of  the  Puritans  theatrical  performances  of  all 
kinds  were  prohibited.  The  only  exception  was 
made  in  1656  in  favor  of  Sir  William  1  t.ivcnant,  who 
opened  .an  exhibition  whirl]  he  called  "An  entertain- 
ment in  declamation  and  music,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,"  which  served  as  a  kind  of  blind  to  the 
fanatical  Puritans.  The  music  to  this  piece,  was  com- 
posed by  Henry  Lawcs  ami  others.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes"  in  still  (?)  recitative, 

which  was  i sequently  the  first  real    opera   sung  in 

England.  It  was  not,  before  1670  that  the  restrictions 
on  stage  plays  ware  withheld.  Charles  II.  encour- 
aged theatres,  music  and  the  other  arts,  and  it  was 
during  bis  reign  that  Locke,  Purcell  and  Carey  flour- 
ished, but  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  repair  the 
loss  which  English  music  bad  suffered  during  this 
long  neglect.  The  Italians  had  already  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  the  opera  had  hecome  a  well  estab- 
lished form  of  music.  The  Italians  invaded  England 
in  full  force,  and  at  last  Handel,  the  master  of  them 
all.  arrived  to  hold  the  natives  in  subjection  as  a  mu- 
sical conqueror.  Matthew  Locke  was  born  at  Exe- 
ter, and  brought  up  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city.  His  best  known  works  are  his  opera  of 
'  Psyche"  and  the  music  to  Shakespeare's  "Mac- 
beth." 

Henry  Purcell.  the  greatest  musical  genius  Eng- 
land has  yet  produced,  was  born  in  1658.  His  musi- 
cal education  was  completed  under  Dr.  Blow,  hut  his 
genius  had  shown  itself  at  an  early  age.  While  a 
mere  hoy  he  composed  anthems  which  are  sung  to 
this  day.  His  talent  for  dramatic  music  was  display- 
ed equally  early  in  life,  and  his  first  essay  was  made 
in  this  style  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  in  the 
form  of  an  operetta  called  "Dido  and  jEneas."  Pur- 
eel's  church  music  has  ever  held  an  honored  place  in 
the  Cathedral  service  of  Great  Britain  Like  Mozart, 
Purcell  died  young — at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years. 
The  French  opera  enjoved  only  a  brief  career  in  Eng- 
land. It  disappeared  wholly  after  the  year  1690,  and 
the  Italians  began  to  invade  England  toward  the  end 
of  the  17th  century. 

Henry  Carey  was  horn  in  1695.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  words  and  music  of  charming  songs  and 
ballad  operas.  His  melodies  have  a  genuine,  popu- 
lar and  national  ring.  His  quaint  and  lovely  song, 
"Sally  in  our  alley,"  is  as  great  a  favorite  to-day  as 
it  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  perhaps  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  an  English  song.  Chrvsander 
justly  calls  Carey  "the  king  of  English  minstrels." 

The  opera  which  bad  been  introduced  into  Ger- 
many soon  after  its  origin,  by  Henry  Schutz,  did  not 
find  universal  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  but  before 
the  Neapolitan  masters  of  the  18th  century  had  arisen 
to  overrun  Europe  with  their  music  and  musicians, 
Germany  witnessed  a  brief  national  development  of 
the  opera  at,  Hamburg  under  Reiser,  Mattheson, 
Handel  and  Telemann.  It  was  principally  through 
the  determined  zeal  of  Gerhard  Schott,  an  influential 
citizen,  alderman  and  jurist  of  Hamburg,  that  the 
opera  was  started  and  sustained.  It  lived  for  a  peri- 
od of  over  sixty  years  and  declined  after  his  death. 
The  first,  abitious  experiment  in  dramatic  music  was 
made  at  Hamburg  in  1078,  when  the  new  opera  on 
the  Goose  market  was  opened  with  a  musical  plav 
called  "Adam  and  F.ve  "  The  words  of  this  piece 
were  by  the  royal  poet  Ricbta'  and  the  music  by  John 
Theile.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Hamburg  op- 
era, the  services  of  the  composers  Franck.  Strangle, 
Foitscb,  Conradi  and  John  Siegmund  Kusser  we  e 
also  employed.  The  last  named  was  the  forerunner 
of  Reinhard  Reiser,  who  was  born  about  1073  and 
became  chapelmaster  of  the  Hamburg  Opera  in  1694. 
Reiser,  who  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  composed 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  operas.  John  Mat- 
theson was  a  Hamburger  by  birth,  and  a  man  of 
wonderful  versatility  of  talent,  being  a  writer  as  well 
as  a  composer,  singer  and  performer.  Handel's  first 
opera,  "Almira,"  was  produced  at  Hamburg  in  1705 
with  marked  success,  and  it  was  withdrawn  to  make 
place  for  his  "Nero."  He  also  composed  "Daphne 
and  Florinda"  for  the  Hamburg  stage.  Handel  left 
Hamburg  in  1700,  and  went  to  Italy  the  same  year. 
George  Philipp  Telemann  was  born  in  1081,  and  was 
chosen  Chapelmaster  after  the  death  of  the  chief  di- 
rector, Schott.  He  was  the  composer  of  about  forty 
operas,  six  hundred  overtures,  a  number  of  oratorios, 
forty  -four  Passions,  twelve  church  cantatas,  beside 
much  other  music. 

The  musical  illustrations  to  the  lecture-comprised 
a  selection  in  the  arioso  style  from  Lully's  opera  of 
"Roland,"  a  song  of  PnreelPs  from  his  music  to 
Shakspenre's  "Tempest,"  and  a  bass  solo  from  an 
opera  by  Reiser,  all  of  which  were  sung  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
ISudolphsen. 


Special  Uotites. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST  OF  THE 

latest    music, 

,',.:  '.    h,  ,1    by  Olivrr  Dis«on  &  Co. 


Vocal  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Jim.     3.      G  to  .1,  F.  n.   .10 

One  of  F»ret  Ilarte's  productions,  Pet  to  music  in 
what  might  be  called  a  chant  recitative  style.  Im- 
mensely effective,  if  properly  sung.  Lithograph  title, 
with  a  view  of  (tornery-deraed  old  long-legged  Jim."' 
and  his  friend. 

"Say  there  '      P'raps  some  on  you  chaps 

Might  know  Jim  Wild  ? 
Well,  no  «fF»nce  :  There  aint  no  sense 
In  getting  riled  ! 

God  bless  that  little  Church  round  the  corner. 

Soup;  and  Chorus.     2.     C  to  e.     E.  Christie.  4(i 

Kim- view  of  the  two  churches  on    the    title.     Sweet 
melody,  and  fine  song,  to  which  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  quoted  above,  make  an  appropriate  heading. 
"That  little  church  around  the  corner 
It  stands  in  beauty  there  to-day." 

Little  One,  Goodnight.     3.      G  to  d.      E.  Pahst.  30 
A  sweet,  little  good-bye  song,  which  will  apply  to  a 
pet  child,  or  to  a  pretty  lady,  providing  she  is  little. 
"Kiss  me  once  before  I  leave  thee, 
And  thy  spirit  bright, 
In  my  dreams  will  hover  near  me, 
Little  one,  good-night  !" 

Norah,  Sweet  Norah.  2.  Dtod.   W.  T.  Wrighton.  30 
Beautiful  Irish  ballad,  that    glides   easily  with  the 
voice,  and  cannot  fail  to  please. 

( Instrumental. 

Study  in  G.     Op.  25,  No.  9.     6.     Gb.       Chopin.  30 

Not  extremely  difficult  if  played  in  moderate  time, 
but  if  brought  up  to  Allegro  Assai,RS  marked,  at  the 
same  time  playing  legato  or  staccato,  putting  in  the 
accents,  crescendos,  aud  observing  marks  of  expres- 
sion, it  will  tJst  the  dexterity  of  a  practised  player. 
Quite  graceful. 

Blissful  Moments.     Mazurka  Caprice.     G.     C. 

Chas.  Wds.  60 
A  showy  piece  for  exhibition,  and  excellent  practice. 

Four  Sonatas  :  also   Arin,    Larghetto,    Gavotte, 
Corrente  for  Piano  b)  G.  Battista  Martini  4. 

Revised  hy  C.  Banck.  60 
The  present  number  contains  the  Aria,  &c,  aud  al- 
though marked  for  the  piano,    as   naturally   suggests 
the  Reed  Organ  or  Organ,   for   which    instruments  it 
furnishes  useful  practice  and  pretty  mu*ic. 

Autumnal  Tints.     5.     Ah.  Sydney  Smith.   75 

The  melody  introduced  in  the  Cantabile  is  a  very 
musical  one,  is  varied  afterward  in  the  composer's  pe- 
culiar, dashing,  brilliant  style. 

Books. 

The  Pestalozziax  Mdsic  Teacher.     By 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  Theodore  F.  Seward.   $2.00 

Throw  any  crowd  of  ideas  into  Dr.  Mason's  orderlv, 
mathematical  mind,  and  they  will  straightway  ar- 
range themselves  systematically,  follow  each  other 
logically,  and  begin  to  march,  as  it  were,  to  music. 
The  present  treatise  is  admirably  arranged,  and  gives 
the  results  of  this  veteran's  half-century's  experi- 
ence, in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Of  value  to  all  music-teachers,  aud,  as  it  applies  the 
system  also  to  all  branches  of  study,  it  is  a  most  use- 
ful book  for  school  teachers. 

Additional  chapters,  with  illustrative  lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  &c  ,  are  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  State  Normal  School,  Mr.  John  W.  Dickin- 
son. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Homan  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Mosic  cv  Mail  — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a  dis- 
tance will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense 
in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  double  these 
rates. 
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Translated  for  tht9  Journal 

The  Ethical  and  Religious  Force  in  Eeet- 
hoven. 

From  the  German  of  Amiip.ws 

Beethoven's  compositions,  especially  his  Sona- 
tas, arc  types  of  the  powerful  life  of  his  soul.  He 
strove  for  the  highest  good,  and  transferred  to 
his  music  his  impressions  of  the  world,  which  with 
his  spirit's  eye  lie  beheld  and  estimated.  The 
most  various  moods  can  he  found  in  his  Sonatas  : 
love,  anger,  defi  inee,  resolution,  sa  Iness,  longing, 
deep  melancholy,  serenity,  courage,  raillery  and 
wild  merriment  declared  themselves,  in  a  soul 
directed  with  all  iis  strength  towards  the  high 
and  eternal.  He  had  a  deep,  ethical  natun 
grasped  full  human  life,  "finding  his  motives  in 
the  streets  below"  hut  "changing  common  lan- 
guage into  ihc  world's  noble  speech."  He  was  a 
true  idealist,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
familiar  or  trite  experiences:  for  all  and  each 
became  to  him  an  Ariadne's  thread  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

Beethoven  occasionally  wrote  Christian  music  ; 
but,  let  him  write  what  he  would,  lightning  from 
anothi  r  world  touched  it.  However  manifold  the 
expressions  and  mood,  the  ennobling  and  sancti- 
fying spirit  of  the  master  pervaded  all.  A  re- 
mark ible  example  of  his  power  in  this  resp 
the  Pastoral  Symphony.  There  he  speaks  with 
wonderful  freshness  and  animation,  as  he  wends 
towards  the  heights  where  Klopstock's  Ode  ■•/'■  r 
Fritiilingsfi  it  r,"  meets  htm. 

Earlier  composers  had  given  vent  to  their  re- 
ligious feeling  in  works  ecclesiastical  in  form  and 
purpose.  To  render  a  Symphony,  a  Sonata  or  a 
Violin  Quartet,  the  medium  for  such  a  purpose 
had  not  been  dreamed  of,  and  Beethoven  was 
the  first  to  venture.     His  reverence  for  holy  and 

eternal  things  was  deep  and  true,  and  he  lias 
given  expression  to  it  in  a  number  of  compositions 
whii  h  are  among  his  best,  and  which  have  been 
di\  i  led  into  three  groups. 

First,  those  relating  to  natural  religion,  that  is. 
to  thoughts  of  (Joel,  immortality,  virtue  , and  retri- 
bution. God  is  depicted  as  an  almighty,  all  true 
and  holy  being,  the  Father  of  all,  who  has  crea  i  I 
and  sustains  all,  rewards  the  good  and  punishes 
the  bad  ;  a  Christian  idea  thus  composing  the 
ground  color.  It  is  this  higher  light  which  trans- 
figures the  form  of  Fidelio,  and  shines  in  its  full- 
iry  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  To  this  class 
belong,  besides  several  smaller  pieces,  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  and  the  C-minor  Symphony, in  which  a 
higher  hand  suddenly  opens  the  gate  of  the  king- 
dom to  a  struggling  wanderer"  of  the  night.  "An 
die  Hoffnung,"  the  "Abendlied  unter  dem 
gestirnten  Himmel"  and  the  "Wachtelschlag'' 
are  happy  echoes  of  the  Pastorale.  The  incom- 
parable Song  to  Hope,  and  the  Uh  Hit  .'.  are 
[i  iems  which  Beethoven  wrote  out  of  a  full  heart. 
the  expression  of  ins  inner  sorrow,  hope  and, 
faith. 

Mozart,  having  a  presentiment  of  death,  wrote 
his  "Abendt  '/."similar  in  motive,  yet  very 

different.     With  him  till  issoft  and  dreamy  :  with 


Beethoven,  strong  and  sublime.  One  mourns 
that  he  must  leave  the  pleasant  world  ami  dear 
friends;  the  other  longs  for  the  future  and  lias 
scarcely  a  glance  lefl  for  this  earth.  With  still 
stronger  tones  lias  Beethoven  in  the  C-minor, 
and  in  the  Ninth,  Symphony,  painted  hissorrows 
and  struggles  and  his  firm  hope  of  victory. 

The  powerful  language  of  the  C-minor  Sym- 
phony was  soon  understood  .and  became  popular. 
The  Ninth  fared  differently.  Bearing  the  im- 
press of  struggle  and  the  victory  of  an  individual 
and  st  rone  pei  sonality,  it  was  too  colossal  for  the 
people.  It  was  the  cause  of  Humanity  defended. 
When  the  first  performance  took  place,  on  the 
Gth  of  March,  182G,  at  Leipsic,  the  impi 
was  "on  the  whole  unfavorable,"  and  even 
cited  listeners  lost  their  faith  in  the  excellence 
of  any  further  product  ter.      It  was 

1  .and  then  laid  aside   i-  a    dangi 
ster.       To    Griepenkcrl    belongs    the    honor   of 
pointing  out  its  high    spiritual    meaning    and  of 
showing  how  it  rises  above  the    subjective 
ol  feeling  of  the  individual  to  the  stage  where  tic 
sight  pierces  the  greatest  heights  and  depth 
touches  the  loftiest  thought  i  if  mi  n.      fn    1 

crossed  the  < an   and    was   performed    in    New 

Yotk.     It  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  study   for   the 
technical  musician,    though    it    has    t  i 
than  a  quarti  r  of  a  century  to   convert    u    from 
that  into  the  spiritual     ■  I        ■     ■■ 

often  the  chief  piece  at  musical    festivals, 
voul  quiet  reigns  among  the  hearers  as  the 
treble  (    )  hovers  over  them    like    a    graj    mist, 
when  in  rushes  the  Theme,  as  a  kt  trmor, 

to  show  himself,  vanishing  again  behind  the 
storm-cloud,  rf  unrestrained  storm  rages  in  the 
first  pat  t.  in  the  second,  11  .  m    his  magic 

lantern  casts  the  strangest  shadows  upon  this 
wondi  Id ;  mild   zeph)  rs    in    th 

bring  the  fragrance  of  fiowei  leafy  rus- 

tling of  unknown  Elysian  hedges  and  of  a  : 

:  1-li-'- :  the  Hymn  of  Praise  at  last  emb: 
heaven  and  earth,  and  we.  still  trembling  with  the 
slick,  rise  in  a  better  and  leave  in  a  purer  mood 
for  our  recognition  of  this  work. 

The  foundation  of  this  Ninth  Symphony  is 
S  I    'cr's  hynm  -I  I    us  oc  tasion- 

ing  in  some  mind-  the  false         eption  that  Beet- 
hoven merely  treat-  of  .Toy.  whilst  he  really  han- 
dles another  subject  found  in    two   verses  ol 
poem.  •■  1  '. ■   I/'- 1  sc/,r  n  «■,.;■;  "  an  1  "B 

dt  r,     uber'       Sternenzelt,  i  I  ■■  ■ 

i."  The  Brotherhood  of  Men,  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  are  the  ideas  he  would  express,  and 
in  these  i !   c  ai  e  I  joy. 

Next  to  this  mighty  group  stands  the  second, 
-which  is  specifically  Christian,  yet  without  any 
confessional  coloring.     Tt    embraces  tic  Oral 

hrist  on  the  Mount  of  Olives"  and  tl Six 

Spiritual  Song  "  in  the  text  of  Gellerl   (<  >; 

ivcn  undeniably  wrote  these  songs  for  his 
own  gratification  ;  from  the  world  little  gratitude 
was  to  be  expected,  and  therefore    they  speak  to 

performed  in  New  York, and  many  times  in  Bos- 
ton, tons  before  1858. — Ed. 


the  heart  and  are  truly  the  pious  thoughts  of  a 
hermit.  The  first  song  :  "I  will  pray  before 
Thee."  is  tic  introduction  to  the  rest. 

[f  ever  a  Beethoven   Union   Society  should  he 
formed,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce   among  its 
statutes  a  section,  to  the  effect    that    the    Union 
should  anxiously  endeavor  to  buy  up  and  a  stroy 
all  scores  or  arrangements  for  the  pianc    n 
from  this  Oratorio,  and   in  all    otl 
c  its   remembran  :e.     From  beginni 
end  it  lack  ■  ■■  :  It  is  theatri- 

cal pathos,  and  sounds  like  a  comic  opera  in  its 
trivial  motii  nclusions.     It  is  very  funny 

when  Peter  rushes  tin- ward  and  is  with  difficulty 
restrained  by  his    master   .and    the   seraph  ;  and 

.again,  when  the  Redeemer  n ts  the  death  of  the 

I  -.'.  les  :n  the  style  ol  the    op  ira  he- 

roes, the  impress!  in  is  that  of  blasphemy.  Nor 
docs  Beethoven  tin  any  better  when  he  dresses 
up  the  1/  owl  •■  /  "  (cup  of  sorrow),    in 

the  fn  si    Vri      n  t    ;      Ity    trimming   ol 

<■•'■-,  the  Seraph  .as   p 
the    1  ea\  enly    troupe.     I  le   apparently 
moved  or  wann- 
e  1  i,\  the  subject,  and  pi  rli  because  the 

great  success  of  the  too  lately    published    Orato- 
rios of  Haydn  had  rendered  this   kind    of  music 
'  ir. ' 

The  third  group,  in  which  we  would    pi the 

ven    for    the    Catholic 

chun  h  Masses.     His   Mass  in 

D,  which  he  himself  considered  his  best  work,  and 

his  gigantic  Symphony  in  1)  minor    (the    Ninth) 

1  : 

tannot  sui |  X  inth,  nor    church  mu- 

Si     hi  I  "'-I  '  '     manner  of  writing,  the 

spiritual  dil  is    alike   in 

pre  icli  ;1  ■  ne    in    the 

'.■"!•    in 
tion  of  the  I 
B  ven's  First  i  the  similar 

M  S  ■•  ;  u  - 

phonies  .are  to  tin  irs.     There  is  a    visible  contin- 
uation and  building  up  akin  to  thi  m  throug 
in  the  mode  of  writing  and  n,    but   all 

richer,  more  glitti  :  ler   dimen- 

sions,   more    intei  of   feeling. 

What  chiefly  characterizes  them  is   that   catholic 

nee   of   in     rise    and    glimmi  r    of  ca 
which    Mendelssohn    pi  rceived  Si  cot  d 

Alas-;  .  ition  that  honors  his  insight,  for 

a  man  must  have  lived  from  his  childhood  in    the 

c.  its  strength. 
This  peculiarity  cannot  be  explained  by  adhesion 
to  the  style  of  his    great    predecessors,    for  it   is 

:-.     Beethoven,  born  in  a  Catholic  Ian 
ucated  in  corresponding  knowledge,  his  fatl 
servant  of  an  ecclesiastical   prince,    carried  these 
youthful  influences  into  his    life.     When    he   I  n- 
dertook  a  theme  Ti  •!   he   was   thor- 

oughly in  ea  1    when    he    composed  the 

Mass  for  Prince  I  l  rhazy,  bis  early  impressions 
returned  in  all  their  power,  with  that  magic  with 
which  later  years  glorify  the  first.     There  should 

"  This  con-l'iii I.;.'!   a  is  indeed  rattier  strong  '.—  Ed. 


us 
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be  nu  dispute  about  Thorough-bass  nor  Religion, 
he  thouglit  ;  these  were  things  conclusive  in 
themselves.     Yd    such    a  strong,   sincere  mind 

must,  have,  had  its  doubts  and  inward  struggles, 
and  this  work  bore  their  coloring.  In  this  Mass 
he  placed  the  richest  and  highest  results  of  his 
life.  He  showed  therein  what  lie  hail  learned 
of  fiery  inspiration,  of  greatness,  sublime  flight 
of  fancy,  of  inward  feeling,  of  jubilee  and  com- 
plaint, of  pain  and  bliss,  of  love,  faith,  hope.  All 
the  capacities  of  his  loved  art  were  displayed  with 
masterly  skill.  "Voml-Ierzen,  mSge  es  zu  Rerzen 
ffelien"  he  wrote  on  the  score  to  the  Kyrie,  and 
to  the  Sanctus  he  added  :  hMii  Andacht." 

It  is  wonderful  that  in  all  this  power  of  expres- 
sion the  usual  coloring  of  single  sentences  is  visi- 
ble. The  relationship  of  the  last  part  of  the  Mass 
with  the  final  sentence  of  the  9th  Symphony  is 
unmistakeable.  There  Beethoven  begs  for  the 
peace  which  he,  in  his  unhappiness,  wants ;  he  is 
overcome.  In  the  C-minor  Symphony,  as  in  the 
Ninth,  he  reaches,  through  frightful  conflict  and 
emotion,  the  triumphal  song,  then  humbly  bends 
his  head  and  throws  a  last  glance,  full  of  pain 
and  hope,  up  to  heaven.  If  Rubens  mixed  his 
colors  with  blood,  Beethoven  wrote  with  his  own 
blood.  In  sublimity,  like  Handel,  (the  Kyrie )  : 
in  artistic  building  up  (?)  of  voice,  like  Bach;  in 
magic  sounds,  like  Mozart,  (the  BeneJictus),  the 
master  has  plucked  for  himself  a  garland  of  un- 
fading flowers. 

Composers  of  earlier  times  separated  their  sa- 
cred from  their  profane  music.  For  Beethoven 
all  music  was  the  service  of  God  ;  and  here  he 
reaches  his  hand  to  Bach  ;  for  to  the  latter,  also, 
whether  he  wrote  for  a  church  choir  or  for  a  sin- 
gle, piano,  it  was  the  same.  To  both  men,  Art, 
in  and  for  itself,  in  its  best  purity  and  significa- 
tion, was  the  highest  aim  for  that  spiritual  life 
buried  in  God.  K.  G.  W. 


Biography  of  Palestrina. 

[Concluded  from  page  413  J 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  universal  admira- 
tion which  this  effort  of  genius  continues  to  this  day 
to  command,  than  by  placing  in  juxtaposition  the 
remarks  of  two  eminent  living  writers,  of  very  oppo- 
site view's  in  most  other  respects — the  Protestant  his- 
torian, Ranke,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Melipot.imus.  "The  mass  known  by  the  name  of 
Pope  Marcellus's"  (says  Ranke)  "surpassed  all  ex- 
pectation. It  is  full  of  simple  melody,  yet  will  bear 
comparison,  in  point  of  richness  and  variety,  with 
any  that  preceded  it ;  its  choruses  separate  and  meet 
again  ;  the  meaning  of  the  text  is  incomparably  ex- 
pressed ;  the  Kyrie  is  all  prostration,  the  At/nits  is 
very  lowliness,  the  Credo  majesty.  .  .  .  By  this 
one  great  example  the  question  was  set  at  rest  for- 
ever, and  a  course  opened  in  which  have  been  pro- 
duced the  most  beautiful  works,  and  the  most  touch- 
ing too,  even  to  those  who  do  not  profess  the  Romish 
faith."  And  then  he  continues  with  a  truly  German 
enthusiasm  :  "Who  can  listen  to  them,  and  not  feel 
his  spirit  stir  within  him  ?  It  is  as  though  nature 
became  endowed  with  tone  and  voice  :  as  though  the 
elements  spoke,  and  the  sounds  of  universal  lite  min- 
gled in  spontaneous  harmony  to  hallow  and  adore  ; 
now  undulating  like  the  sea,  now  soaring  heavenward 
in  exulting  bursts  of  jubilee.  The  soul  is  borne  aloft 
to  the  regions  of  religious  ecstasy,  on  the  wings  of 
universal  sympathy." 

Or.  Wiseman's  remarks  on  the  mass  in  question 
are  as  foliows  : — "It  is  in  six  voice,  having  two 
basses  and  two  tenors.  As  Palestrina  intended  to 
avoid  all  airs,  and  to  give  to  each  part  an  ever-vary- 
ing movement ;  and  as  it  was  consequently  necessary 
that  each,  from  time  to  time,  should  repose;  he  took 
this  expedient,  aud  secured  a  firm  substructure  for  his 
harmouy,  by  the  stability  of  his  middle  and  lower 
parti,  as  the  treble  and  contralto  could  well  sustain 
the  shriller  harmonies.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  wonderful.  In  most  modern  choruses  one  or 
tun  parts,  at  most,  have  a  movement,  while  the  oth- 
ers are  either  kept  on  sosienuto  notes,  or  else,  if  more 


than  four,  in  unisons.  But  in  this  mass,  :is  in  all  his 
music,  there  is  no  rientpitura,  or  filling  up; 
part,  as  Dr.  Burnoy  terms  it,  is  a  real  part,  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other  ;  all  full  of  vigor,  life,  and  move- 
ment. Tie  consequence  is,  that  when  performed  it. 
has  a  power  beyond  most  compositions  in  twelve  or 
sixteen  voices." 

Such  was  the  mass,  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
music,  recommended  by  the  Council,  for  whose  de- 
cision it  was  written,  as  n  model  for  all  future  com- 
posers, and  still  performed  in  the  Pope's  chapel  on 
the  Saturday  in  the  Holy  Week. 

Palestrina  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  iu  the 
full  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  intellect;  and  the  ten 
years'  period  during  which  he  remained  at  S.  Mary's 
(from  1561  to  1571),  was  fruitful  in  great  works.  But 
we  grieve  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  all  he  had 
done  for  the  Church,  he  was  left  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  nay,  absolute  want.  This,  in  a  man  of  his 
high  principle,  and  strict  laborious  life,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  owing  to  any  extravagance  or  ir- 
regularity on  his  own  part.  No,  the  true  explana 
tion  is  afforded  us  by  the  account  of  the  stipend  he 
received  as  composer  to  the  Apostolical  chapel,  an 
appointment  bestowed  upon  him  on  the  production  of 
the  mass  just  mentioned,  and  which  he  was  permitted 
to  retain  together  with  his  post  at  S.  Mary's.  The 
beggarly  sum  attached  to  this  high-sounding  office 
amounted  to  about,  twelve  shillings  a  month  :  and  this 
for  the  "Prince  of  Mu-ic,"  as  he  was  now  called; 
the  man  whom  all  confessed  to  have  rescued  from 
utter  ruin,  to  have  revived  and  perfected,  the  decay- 
ing and  degraded  music  of  the  Church.  He  was  a 
man  who  from  principle  would  not  devote  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  secular  music,  although  most  people 
would  think  he  had  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  now  numerous  family  ; 
but  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  own  peculiar 
vocation,  and  this  was  his  reward.  So  dazzled  and 
bewildered  apparently  were  his  countrymen  with  the 
splendor  of  his  genius,  that  they  forgot  to  provide  for 
him  the  necessaries  of  life.  Palestrina  was  admired, 
lauded,  and  left  to  starve  ;  and  this  has  been  the  case 
with  many,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  whose  talents 
have  been  devoted  to  the  same  cause  :  at  the  present 
moment  we  know  that  in  our  own  cathedrals  there  is 
no  adequate  income  offered  to  organists  or  choir-mas- 
ters ;  no  income  sufficient  to  induce  a  Church  musi- 
cian, even  of  the  least,  self  interested  views,  to  devote 
his  days  and  nights  to  his  own  peculiar  line  of  art. 
He  must  needs  allow  secular  pursuits  and  engage- 
ments to  encroach,  more  or  less,  upon  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal duty  ;  the  Church  comes  to  be  regarded  but  as 
one  engagement  among  many;  and  thus  a  secular 
tone  is  imparted  to  his  opinions,  his  views,  his  com- 
positions, his  performance.  Few  there  are  whose  de- 
votion, like  that  of  Palestrina,  will  enable  them  to 
suller  cheerfully,  as  he  did,  in  the  cause  of  their  art. 
Shall  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  discovery  that 
we  do  not,  as  a  nation,  stand  alone  in  our  neglect 
and  contempt  of  those  who  deserve  better  at  our 
hands  ;  or  shall  the  discovery  cause  us,  as  is  more 
befitting,  to  blush  deeply,  both  on  their  account  and 
our  own  ? 

Nor  was  the  poverty  of  Palestrina,  albeit  great  and 
distressing — distressing  more  especially  on  this  ac- 
count, that  it  prevented  him,  as  he  more  than  once 
pathetically  laments,  from  publishing  his  composi- 
tions— the  only  way  in  which  the  faith  of  this  great 
and  good  man  had  to  be  tried,  nis  circumstances 
were  no  doubt  bettered  when,  in  1571,  he  succeeded 
his  deceased  friend,  Giovanni  Animuccia  (also  a  pu- 
pil of  Goudimel),  at  the  chnrch  of  S.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican.  At  this  time  he  also  became  music-master 
of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip  Neri,  and  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  the  school  of  music  which  had 
been  founded  at  Rome  by  his  friend  Nanino.  But 
while  applying  himself  with  undiminished  ardor  to 
the  cuties  of  his  calling,  he  was  visited  with  severe 
domestic  calamities.  Three  sons,  wdio  had  given 
early  promise  of  excellence,  were  taken  from  him  by 
death  ;  and  his  only  surviving  child,  far  from  emula- 
ting the  example  of  his  father,  did  but  give  him 
cause  to  lament  his  continued  undutifulness  and  re- 
bellion. In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  sorrow, 
he  had  to  sustain,  in  1580,  the  loss  of  his  wife — the 
darkest  cloud,  perhaps,  of  all  that  overshadowed  the 
concluding  years  of  his  long  and  anxious  life.  The 
composition  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  the 
words  of  the  42nd  Psalm,  is  nevertheless  the  expres- 
sion of  a  calm  and  tranquil  spirit,  such  as  we  may 
conceive  to  have  lain  far  beyond  the  reach  of  out- 
ward troubles.  This  is  the  motet,  "Sicut  cervus," 
given  by  Hawkins  in  his  "History  of  Music."  So 
full  are  its  subdued  strains  of  faith  and  heavenly  res- 
ignation, as  to  prove  at  once  to  us  that  the  marine 
age  of  the  composer  has  not  belied  the  promise  of  his 
youth,  but  that  he  is  in  every  respect  the  same;  the 
same  in  principles,  and  the  same  iu  practice,  as  when 
be  offered  the  first-fruits  of  his  genius  and  devotion 


to  the  chief  Bishop  of  his  Church,  or  implored  the 
Divine  aid  upon  In-  efforts  to  save  the  services  of 
that.  ( Ihurch  from  impending  destruction. 

Our  composer  retained  his  post  ;Li  the  Vatican 
until  his  death  in  1594.  Of  the  last  fourteen  years 
of  his  life  there  are  few  records  remaining.  Indeed, 
they  would  afford  but  scanty  materials  for  tie-  chron- 
icler, varied,  as  is  most  probable,  only  by  the  alter- 
nation of  public  duties  and  private  studies.  We  read 
of  hi-  attending,  in  tin-  year  1586,  with  a  body  of 
singers,  to  assist  iu  celebrating  the  erection  of  the 
Obelisk,  set  up  in  the  Vatican  by  Sixtus  V,  ;  while 
of  his  private  circumstances  we  have  a  more  touch- 
ing memorial,  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  of  Lamen- 
tations inscribed  to  the  same  Pontiff  (and  of  which  it 
has  la-en  said  that  tin-  very  preface  is  itself  a  lamenta- 
tion), wherein  he  records,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
want  of  means  which  so  fatally  interfered  with  bis 
long  cherished  design  of  committing  all  his  various 
works  to  the  pie-s 

Neither  the  want  of  resources,  however,  nor  the 
indifference  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his  most 
firm  and  zealous  natrons,  could  make  him  waver  in 
the  course  he  had  marked  our  for  himself,  or  damp 
his  accustomed  ardor  for  composition.  Poor  as  he 
was,  he  seems  to  have  resigned  to  bis  friend  Nanino 
the  active  direction,  together  with  the  emoluments,  <■{ 
the  school  in  which  they  were  jointly  c  mcerned,  rath- 
er than  divert,  to  anv  secular  occupation  the  time 
which  he  wished  to  devote  exclusively  to  the  choir. 
If  he  interfered,  it  was  but  occasionally,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  or  to  setrle  disputes. 

To  this  period  belong  the  Sacred  or  "Spiritual 
Madrigals,"  a  style  of  composition  new  hitherto  to 
Palestrina,  being  devotional  music  tor  the  chamber 
rather  than  the  church  — a  sign,  we  may  suppose,  of 
the  gradual  progress  and  increasing  cultivation  of 
vocal  music.  In  point  of  pathetic  tenderness  and 
sweetness  of  expression  they  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

But  we  are-now  being  hurried  rapidly  to  the  close 
of  the  composer's  life.  The  dedication  before  allud- 
ed to  had  been,  in  some  degree,  effectual.  Persons 
of  distinction,  both  among  clergy  and  laity,  had  at 
last  come  forward  with  the  means  of  presenting  to 
the  world  those  masterpieces  which,  on  this  account 
only,  had  been  delayed.  Their  author  was  about  to 
devote  himself,  with  his  accustomed  ardor,  to  their 
production,  wdien  he  was  seized  with  sudden  sickness, 
which  soon  gave  symptoms' of  being  fatal.  In  the 
month  of  .January,  1594,  being  sensible  that  he  could 
not  recover,  he  received  the  Sacrament  from  the  : 
hands  of  his  confessor  and  friend,  S.  Philip  Neri. 
The  last  words  he  ever  spoke  had  reference  to  the 
Church  which  he  loved,  and  for  which  he  had  labored 
with  such  unremitting  diligence  and  zed.  Calling  to 
his  bedside  his  only  surviving  son,  he  pointed  out  the 
means  which  had  been  supplied,  and  by  whose  bounty, 
of  printing  his  hitherto  unpublished  works  ;  and  laid 
upon  him  a  solemn  charge  to  see  it  done  as  soon  as 
possible."  for  the  glory  of  the  Most  High— such  were 
his  words — "and  for  the  worship  of  His  holy  tem- 
ples." 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  these  solemn  words  were 
utterly  disregarded  hy  his  unworthy  son,  who  squan- 
dered the  money  entrusted  to  the  purpose,  and  sold 
besides  whatever  MSS.  be  could  to  the  publishers  of 
Venice.  'This  final  degradation,  however.  Palestrina 
himself  did  not  live  to  witness.  The  fever  terminated 
fatallv  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  the  funeral  train 
of  the  composer  was  swelled  by  the  attendance  of  die 
most  eminent  musicians  of  Rome,  whether  writers, 
singers,  or  instrumentalists,  together  with  immense 
crowds  from  the  surrounding  city  and  neighborhood, 
who  assembled  with  one  accord  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory.  A  "Libera  me,  Domine,"  of  his  own  com- 
position, was  sung  by  three  choirs  over  his  grave, 
and  on  his  tomb  was  placed  the  inscription  — 

JOANXES —  PeTR.CS — Al.OYSlfS, 

Musice  Pkinceps. 
We  have  little  further  to  add.  Indeed  we  fear 
lest,  as  it  is,  we  may  have  trespassed  too  far  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  But  our  object  has  been 
twofold  ;  first,  the  information  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
whose  curiosity  may  have  been  raised  by  the  fre- 
quent and  conspicuous  'mention  of  a  name  be  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice;  and,  secondly,  a  desire 
to  induce  the  musical  student  to  turn  his  attention  to 
a  school  of  writing  which,  for  skilful  construction, 
solemn  expressiveness,  and  graceful  sweetness,  is 
equal  to  any  purely  vocal  school  that  has  since  ex- 
isted. Should  we  have,  in  anv  degree,  succeeded  in 
either  of  these  two  objects,  we  shall  be  content.  Thus 
much,  however,  in  regard  to  the  latter.  Wo  must 
require,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  that  our  author 
be  not  judged  by  the  modern  system,  hy  the  modern 
rules  and  conventionalisms  of  music  ;  that  the  student 
be  not  induced  to  throw  up  his  score  at  once  on  find- 
ing, what  he  assuredly  will    fiDd,    and    what   may  at 


first  jar  upon  his  nerves  ;  such  things,  we  mean,  ns 
pure  rhi.nl  successions,  without  any,  or  with  but 
huh*,  preparation,  and  rarely  tempered  by  chromatic 
tones;  :i  sparing  use  of  such  combinations  as  to  us 
of  the  modern  school  are  mosi  familial  ;  together 
wild  a  frequent  usi-  of  other  things  (such  as  rapid 
progressions  to  distant  keys,  etc  ),  which  to  us  are 
inadmissible.  We  must  stipulate  that  Palestrina's 
music  hi*  judged  by  a  given  standard  ;  that  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  thai  lie  bad  both  the  disadvantage  of 
writing  three  hundred  years  nu'o,  and  also  tin-  advan- 
tage of  writing,  not  in  two  motles  only,  as  is  the  ca  e 
with  ilia  moderns,  but  in  twelve. 

U  i-  snl.j  .in   a   list  "f  Palestrina's iplete   w<-rks  (from 

R.iinil.  together  with  the  names  "i  01 two  modern  publi- 
cations above  referred  to,  as  bring  both  ready  01  acccs  and 
containing  nome  choice  (specimens  of  the  mastei 

l  well  i'  : I.  -  of  "-1  i-  r-    I  'I  1  'in     livr  :m  I 

'I  wo  others,  in  MS 

On.'  .lilt..,  for  eight  voices 

Two  volumes  of  Motets,  for  four  vol !. 

Five  volumes  of  M.  tuts,  for  five  vt  ic 

On.-  volume  ..I  i  tffertoi  ies  [68  pic  c 

Two  vnl nun's  ..I  Litanies 

'  '.I.'  VOlllD I   l.i'  itii'  -     in  M.S. 

Three  volumes  of  Motets,  in  M> 

One  \. .inn I  Ilviims  for  nil  holidays  of  Hi-  year. 

One  v.. in  in.'  "1  Magnificats,  for  fnr.'  un  I  -ix  voices- 
One  v-.'ui :  Magnificat! ,  for  i  ight  i    .  c 

On.'  VOlUn I    I.  inni.l  itiOIl 

Two  or  three  vohunc    ol  Lami 

Two  \ . .1  iii.ii-s  ..f  Madrigals,  for  four  voices. 

Two  vol -    "I  Saci  cd  Madrifl 

SeUctions    li tin'   above   will    be   found    in    the 

Mcs  <-s    ..nil  '  \  iiil'I  Motets, ''  Paris,  Launer ;    -'Anthems    m 

Services  foi  01 n  Ohoirs,     i'.  un    .   the  llrst  number 

Motctt  Society's  publications,  Chappel.  IJond*streel      as. 
in. a  r.||  mill ,  published  by  N'ovello ;  and  also  several  detached 
I' <«■  ^ 

Emerson  and  his  Lectures, 
Many  years  ago  Margaret  Fuller  wrote  as   follows 
concerning  Emerson  and  his  lectin'.  - 

"If  only  as  a  representative  of  the  claims  of  indi- 
vidual culture  in  a  nation  which  is  prone  to  lay' such 
stress  on  artificial  organi:  nion  and  external  r.-siilis, 
Mr.  Emerson  would  be  invaluable  here.  11. 
will  inscribe  his  nnme  as  a  father  of  liis  country,  for 
ho  is  one  who  pleads  her    can  herself.     If 

New   England  may    ho    re  ns   a   chief   mi  ntal 

focus  to  the  New  World,     .     .     .     we   may  hail  as 
an  auspicious  omen  the  influence    Mr     Ei 
there  obtained,  which  i-  deep  rooted,  increasin  r,  and, 

over  i In-  younger  portion  of  the  c munity,  I   i    ;rcnl 

er  than  that  of  any  other    person.     ...     The 

diei thai  waited  for   years  upon    tin-   led -  "  ■ 

never  large,  but  it  was  select,  ami    it   was   constant 

A  m  n         ■  hearers  were  some 

1. 1  the  beauty  ..I'  ch  inn  lei    and    m  innci .    they    were 

m  iIIiiil-  to  hear  the  speak  a  th  on 

away  discontented.     They    were    accuston     I    lo   an 

artificial  method,  whose  scaffolding    could    easily  be 

retraced,  an. I  desired  an  obvious  sequence   ol    logical 

inferences.     .     .     Othei  w  to  be  bci 

by  a  g 1  influence  without   a    stricl    analysis 

'M  '■  h  .I.'  ...\  -  ii  i,  about  ;!..'  clci  alion  of 
human  nature,  an. I  mi  it  seems  to  un-.'  was  a  ii-  reply- 
to  some  of  the  critics.  .  .  .  Those  who  believed 
no  until  could  exisl  unless  encased  by  the  burrs  of 
opinion  went  away  utterly  baffled.  Sometimes  they 
thought  he  was  on  theii   side;  then  presently  would 

come  something  on  il ther.     The   pari 

but  once,  ami  returned  no  more.  But  some"  there 
were — simple  souls — whose  life  had  been,  perhaps, 
without  clear  light,  yet  -till  a  scan  h  ..  tei  ti  ith  for 
ii-  own  sake,  who  were  able  to  receive  what  foil  i 
on  tin-  suggestion  of  a  subject  in  a  natural  manner, 
ns  a  stream  of  thought.  These  recognized,  beneath 
the  veil  ol  -.•...:.]-.  t!„.  still  small  voice  of  conscience. 
tin'  vestal  tin-    of  lone  rcligi  urs,  ami    the    mild 

teachings  of  the  summer  woods.  Tin'  charm  of 
elocution,  too,  was  great  His  general  manner  was 
that  ol  tin-  reader,  occasionally  rising  into  direct  ad- 
dress or  invocation  in   passages  where   tenderness  or 

m sty  . I. -mam].', I  mofi  cnei  53      Al  su  th  times  !    -1 

I'M'  ami  voice  called  on  a  remote  future  to  give  a  wor- 
thy reply  ;  a  future  which  shall  manifesi  more  large 
ly  the  universal  soul  a-  it  was  then  manifest  to  this 
soul.  The  tone  of  the  voice  was  a  grave  body  tone, 
full  and  sweet  rather  than  sonorons,  yet  flexible  ami 
haunted  by  many  modulations,  as  even  instruments 
of  wood  and  brass  seem  to  become  after  they  have 
been  long  played  on  with  skill  ami  taste  ;  bow  much 
more  the  human  voice  1  In  tin*  more  expressive  pas 
sages  it  uttered  notes  of  silvery  clearness,  winning, 
yet  still  inor.-  commanding.  The  words  uttered  in 
ill....-  tones  floated  awhile  above  us,  then  tool;  root  in 
the  memory*  like  winged  51  ed." 


Verdi,  Gluek,  and  Bach. 

[From  tin-  London  Orchi  -' 

The  worship-music  of  Sebastian  Bach  may  : 
now  to  be  beginning  to   asscrl  its  real   influence  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people:  and  this   move- 
mem  in  tin*  popular  taste  will  m.nk  a   new  phase  in 
the  development  of  musical   an,   ami    will   tend    to 
Bach's  undisputed  sway  ami  supremacy  in    tin-  high- 
.■  t    branch  of  musical    composition  :    that    spi 
1  ited  for  use  in    the   sanctuary.     Ii    is    a 
m is ta I. r  10  describe  his  Passion  music  as  an  Oral  irio, 
using  tin-  word  in  11  .  inn  lei  n  1 '   ■■  '     torical 

accounts  of  the  Holy  Evangelists  arc  the  foremosl  of 

dramas  in  tl gbl  ami  conception,    in    their    lil 

i  ■  characK  r,    hut   they   urc    imme  tsura 
moved  In. in  tin-  very  best  attempts  by    an-,  Oratorio 
mannfaetnri  1    an  ii  til  01  mo  lei  n      They 
from  n!l  theories  ol'  cthi  tics,    all   th 

or  imaginative  results  ;  and  Inn.-  nothing  whatever 
to  'to  with  t!i"  Biblical  romantic  or  hcroieul  novel,  or 
with  thai  po  if  scriptural  episodes   which  a 

care  for  the  good  and  beautiful  may  have  condensed 
or  expanded  for  the  purpo  tv         urs'  mu- 

sical display  an  I  some    inno  At   a 

in  period  of  t1 Icsiastic  il  m  tin     ! 

11'al  record  1 '       on  of  our  Lord 

as  a  pari  of  tin*  course  or  cm*.-  I   they 

ways  been  sung  from  time  imm  Kngl  md  in 

her  quarrel  with  the   1  ( lluirch    11 

I  in. 1  altogether  banish,  musi 

) '     . 
in  v.  on  t!i:-  other   hand,    in.. 
point   of  a   fn 
CI  the  vernacular  wast 

lurch  mil-  ic  was 
with  th-  feeling   of  the   |  that 

or  Englan  !        I 

ami  extension  of  tl 

i m  nil  .:  1  us  sp i  1 

the  s 

oral 

■.     - 

1  aloof  from 

i  nplicity   and   1 

worldly  ini   re  I 

I  lie  chiiB. 

.    .         1  j  ■        .   . 

".""■  nn  I  more  attr  ictii  1,1 
11  ''.1:      i ;.    ■  .        . 
■ 
might  please,  but 

■ 
for  tl  -.  1.  tie- 

in  inded  was  | 
mere  ni  tistii 

I  in  the  productioi 
•ni*  i-i- 
ti"  weaving 

tin-  marvelli «as  1  if  the  choirs  an  I 

the  constant  employ  of  the  don  harmo- 

lom  ft  o'n  all     h-'ii'-hn.'. 
ami  tin-,  1 ! ir*  calm  ami  repose,  tin-  tend  irness  an  1  pa- 
thos,  in  fact  the  triumph  of  soul  and    heart    ovet 

in m  ''■'  inisn  outcome  of  tl      pi 

sor.     Ill-  constant  dependence  upon  whatsoever  was 

and  pure  led  to  that  magnificence   of  subtlety 
ami  skill  shown  in  every  theme  In*  touched.      1: 
ever  luinii  ause   ever   looking   at    ti..'   light  : 

ifr.y,  '"'  :ausc    bis   tl  -.Mai-   heavenw  . 

",-.  ami 
tin-  source  of  all  greatne  s  in  the  In  II  -re 

was  tin*  foundation — tin*  only  real  foundation — for 
the  highest  results  of  art  ;  ami  these  principles  an*  as 
strong  now  as  in  his  day,  as  they  were  1  en  hun- 

-    0  foui     :         and    yeai  - 

This  insight  of  Bach  into  th 

ual  world  and  its  supernatural   man  in  this 

"ii  lower  sphere  made  him  study  and  work  until  he 
acquired  an  unrivalled  power  over  the  harmonies  of 
sound,  ami  overwhelming  range  of  expression.  For 
lor  of  language,  perspicuity  of  subject,  no  \ 
ol  :  lea,  grasp  of  the  technical,  ami  mastery  over  all 
1!:"  science  ol  music,  Bach  has  no  equal  ;  ami  -.  ■ 
these  high  possessions  arc  as  nothing  in  1  om] 
with  the  sweetness,    love,    an  I  -the  angelic 

tenderness  of  his  spirit.     Bach  musteverbe 
ed  wiih  all  due  reverence,  ami  not  without  due  prep- 


aration.    To  a-  quire  bttl    the  smallest    perception  of 
what  is  so  eminently  beautiful,  so  thoroughly    lovely 
ami  saintlike,  there  must  ho  tin-  necessary  gradations, 
I jresses,  and    transformations.     We   are    now   lis- 
tening in  the  -mat  artist  ;  the*  deepest  ami  imoi    pro- 
found intellect ;  the  keenest  wit ;  tin-   perfect   master 
who  never  left  anything  unfinished  or  untold  '   What 
nion'  '      11  we  have  not  hi-  impulses  and  imaginings, 
his  love  ami  his  faith,  they  are  but  so  many  pictun  -, 
tah.-s  that  an-  told  ;  we  attain  not  to  las  meaning,  and 
more  than  half  his  work  is    thrown    away    upon    11-. 
We  must  partake  of  his  spirit   ami   sympathize 
his  affections  ;  then,  ami  then  only  can  we  fully  enter 
'■    of  th'    beautiful,  ami   pronounce    him   to 
llher  nohln  anil  good. 
Every  'jr. -at  man  has  his  own  ways,  and  it  i-  for  us 
ept  them  and  be  thankful.    1  onsummate  knowl- 
edge treads  no  ordinary  path,      Bach's  1  I iscs  have 

been  though!  to  bo  rather  rough  work,  ami  decidedly 

ort  for  the  tun-   oratorial    form.     When    Bach 

writes  !  chorus,  In-  contrapuntal  <■■  -11111  n- 

ailar  ami   important  situation,  no 

in    be    mon-   expansive,    argu 

Hunt.      In  his  rend,  rings    ol    the  histori- 

.  -Our 

Savin'.;      in    '    '  I  ■    .-.  ■     |      '         ,,       It.    Il 

\  ■  Roman  Got 

ami  In-  guards  :  ai  rtn  I 

liers  cry 

t  made  1  lilatc  upon 

w   oil    in   long    divi  ions  ami 

ml  1   plagal  —mere  ma 

I  tures,    ami    treatc  1  as 

disci|  Ic  -  [ike    men  in 

such 

the  1  of   11..''':,  Bai  Ii 

i   t  .  .!..   in    1770 
r  Bach .     G 1  u 

a  in  the 
.liama  ;  that 

n  and  adding  I 
1         ■■  ,"  In-  said,  "that  I  am  a  musician, 
that  I  .a'  the 

tact  ly  what  Bach   (1 

He 

f)  new  ami   so  tin 
wen  t  to  si 

forty    years  since  Mcntlcls- 
Germai       1  facl      Glttck 

was  1  [he  an 

Bach's  1  inn  wa    to  do 
'.-.  a-  right  mid  "ad.     Gluck 

I    11   a-  a  solemn 
1 ; ■■  1 1 :  '  :  •  0 ver  il       I '.  1 . :    i t  i 

:i  goo  1    cry 
exquisite  1  ci  itical 

:  ■. 

t  ;   his 

1  iai'li'ii.   the  I 'nl - 

the  Judgment  Hall,  ami  Mount  Calvary.     Whal 

words  can  duly  1  or   its   tin-' 

i '  -in  the 

invent  .'      '    is    known 

Above   this       ■    1    ■  iwer  of 

■  .  ... 

dent  gift  ol  imbuing  all  he  wrote  will]  the  on  pi 

He   bad  kt  -  n  eyesight,  but 
sight. 
"P 

•  ■    they  upon    tin-    unde- 

vout  and      ;  mti  inn.'-  with  which 

musicians  are  in  these  ton-'-  try  ing  to  ficl 
■  that  go  to  ci  urah   to   ' 
church  mti  ic  I     And  then  coi  hey  are 

loing    somi  : 

highly  merit  II  hang   of    11 

.  '     We  I10 
■  r  of  no  thought  am!  ci  n  lo  conception,  ami  we 
.1  how  our  repi  :  inions 

■  state  of  modern  music  and  present    modes    of 
pen   of  the  justly 
e  1  Verdi  [1]      Ik  n\       I  to  I 

:  1  tl  ■■  '-      Ies  I  •  noire,     This 

lined,  hi-  labors  not  admitting   its 
But  In*  recommends  to  begin  at    tin-    beginning,  ami 
learn  :  ■■■  church  music,  to  study  Pulestrina, 

oIIoh  the  exampl  ■■■  ol    S  ai  latti,   I  -  ■     nte    Leo, 
ami    Marccllo.       "Leai 
artist,  "to  compose  with  freedom,  to 
naturally,  ami  to  modul  lation.   Study 

the  recitative,  attend  to    this;    ami    always    wri 
good  faith.     Avoid  tlm  fascination  ol    tin 

■ 
diminished     sevi  nth        Lastly,    (lei     m     c    I  1 
nothing  ol  'the  mi  l 

I    desires    ol 

' 
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young  professors  who  may  possess  artistic  organiza- 
tions will  do  well  to  ponder  over  this  memorandum 
of  a  great  [']  musician  who  has  made  his  mark  in  his 
ilny  and  generation,  and  take  them  fully  to  heart. 
Verdi  does  not  mention  Bach,  but  he  points  out  the 
way  Bach  trod,  and  the  means  by  which  others  may 
walk  in  his  steps.  Bach's  early  works,  as  also  Beet- 
hoven's, at  the  most  only  give  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence. Now,  each  stands  in  the  liarmonical  heav- 
ens, bright  ami  brilliant  stars  for  inferior  manifesta- 
tions; to  watch  and  to  worship. 

At  present,  there  is  no  possible  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  music  of  Bach  in  its  right  and  fitting  place  ; 
but  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  Great  Hull  for  Music 
and  Art  at  South  Kensington  may  not  he  closed  on 
the  Sundays.  To  luster  and  encourage  music  six 
days  in  the  week  and  close  the  doors  of  this  magnifi- 
cent building  on  the  seventh  is  worse  than  an  act  of 
mere  Puritanism  ;  it  is  rampant.  Vandalism.  South 
Kensington  Hall  is  the  only  place  worthy  of  the  mu- 
sic of  Bach  out  of  a  cathedral;  and  until  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  be  open  for  it  we  trust  that  it  may  be 
there  heard.  But  tho  people  must  join  in  the  chorals. 
Until  the  congregation  take  part  in  the  rendering  of 
this  mighty  work,  it  will  remain  a  performance,  a 
concert,  and  this  it  will  not  bear. 


The  History  of  Music. 

TWELFTH    LECTURE    BY    MR.    J.    K.    PAINE. 

[Reported  for  the  Advertiser]. 

Au  uuusunlly  large  audience  attended  the  lecture  on  Sat- 
urday, attracted  in  do  small  degree  probably  by  the  interest 
of  the  subject— Handel  and  Bach  In  the  latter,  said  Mr. 
Paine,  is -o  be  found  the  culmination  of  Protestant  church 
music,  as  in  the  former  sacred  and  secular  music  were  recon- 
ciled in  the  form  of  the  Oratorio.  Hiving  traced  briefly  the 
steps  by  which  the  world  was  prepared  for  the  eomirjg  of  these 
two  great  masters,  Mr.  Paine  gave  an  outline  of  their  history. 
It  is  singular  that  they  were  both  Saxons  and  were  so  nearly 
contemporaneous  in  their  birth,  Handel  being  the  older  by 
Seventeen  days.  We  need  not  give  even  a  sketch  of  this  part 
of  the  lecture,  as  the  main  facts  in  the  lives  of  both  are  so  well 
known.  The  contrast  in  their  characters  was  very  marked 
Handel  left  home  at  an  early  age  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  was 
all  his  life  engaged  in  turmoil  and  strife  for  the  recognition  of 
his  talents.  Bach  lived  a  quiet  and  uceveotfnl  life,  striving 
to  do  his  duty  faithfully  wherever  his  lot  was  cast,  and  quit- 
ting a  humble  for  a  higher  and  more  exteuded  sphere  of  use- 
fulness only  when  invited  to  do  so.  Handel  never  married, 
died  rich,  and  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Bach  married 
early,  brought  up  a  large  family  of  children,  died  poor,  and 
lies  uoone  knows  where.  Handel  travelled  extensively,  was 
conscious  of  his  talents  and  was  ambitious  of  the  world's  es- 
teem. Bach,  although  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  the 
greatest  organ  virtuoso  in  the  world,  was  contented  wherever 
lie  might  be,  and.  so  far  as  is  known,  never  had  a  wish  to  set 
his  foot  in  a  foreign  land. 

Handel's  education  and  genius  enabled  him  to  become  a 
universal  master.  He  united  in  his  music  the  intellectual  and 
creative  power  and  the  learning  of  the  German,  the  melodious 
Tocalization  of  the  Italian,  and  the  clear,  solid  and  simple  ex- 
pression of  the  English.  His  long  service  in  the  school  of 
dramatic  composition  prepared  the  way  naturally  for  the  union 
of  a  high  and  devout  religious  feeliog,  a  noble  and  elevated 
style  and  a  beautiful  and  attractive  form  in  the  oratorios  of  a 
later  period  of  his  life.  An  interesting  parallel  was  drawn  be- 
tween Handel  and  Shakespeare.  The  early  comedies  of  the 
latter  correspond  to  the  operas  of  the  former,  while  Shakes- 
peare's tragedies  and  Handel's  oratorios  are  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  forms  which  preceded  them.  And  just  as  in  the 
lifetime  of  Shakespeare  his  introduction  of  his  keen  wit  into 
tragedy  was  condemned,  so  was  the  use  of  the  air  iu  Handel's 
oratorios.  The  earlier  works  of  Shakespeare  have  been  revived 
aud  are  performed  with  success.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
Handel's  operas,  now  almost  forgotten  and  never  performed, 
will  also  be  revived.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  lecturer 
through  his  analysis  of  Handel's  music.  An  illustration  was 
given  of  one  ofhis  styles,  a  most  beautiful  soprano  aria  from 
the  opera  of  "Itodeliuda,11  composed  in  1725. 

Bach  was  misunderstood  even  by  his  sons  and  disciples,  but 
the  effort  at  reviving  his  works  has  been  so  industriously  car- 
ried out,  that  his  music  has  come  to  be  better  known  and 
more  admired.  It  is  but  twenty-five  years  since  his  Passion 
Music  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  since  his  death.  Mr.  Paine  spoke  of  him  as  the  greatest 
sacred  composer  and  the  most  intellectual  musician  who  ever 
lived.  Those  who  find  his  music  cold  and  passionless  are  ig- 
norant ot  his  style.  Handel's  music  has  become  antiquated, 
because  he  incorporated  into  it  some  conventionalities  of  the 
prevailing  schools.  Bach's  music  cannot  grow  antiquated. 
As  a  harmonist  and  contrapuntist,  he  stands  pre-eminent 
among  all  who  ever  lived,  and  he  deserves  to  receive  the  credit 
of  having  set  on  foot  the  great  movement  in  the  improvement 
of  instrumentation  to  which  Beethoven  contributed  so  much. 
These  two,  Bach  and  Beethoven,  were  the   most   deeply   sub- 


jective of  all  musicians.  Tn  conclusion,  a  tenor  *o]o  from  the 
St  Matthew  Passion  music,  with  a  quartet  in  place  of  the 
chorus,  was  sung  by  Dr.  Lang  tn  aid. 

TIIIIITKEXTII     MOOT  0  HI!,    MARCH    4. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  thirteenth  lecture  of  [he  course  on  Sat-ir- 
dny  last  was  the  progress  of  instrumental  music  after  John 
Sebastian  B^ch,  especially  under  his  son  Emanuel  Rach,  and 
II»ydn.  The  coustan'  tendency  of  musical  growth,  he  re- 
marked, was  from  objective  to  snbjeetive.  From  the  mediae- 
val church  tnu'ic  sprang  the  Opera  and  from  the  Opera  re- 
sulted the  development  of  the  instrumental  art  No  earlier 
age  could  have  produced  a  Beethoven.  From  the  school  of 
church  music  of  the  middle  age*'  was  developed  the  voc  il  art 
which  admitted  of  the  introduction  cf  the  pa"ion«.  Tlie  art 
of  instrumental  music  was  an  off-hoot  from  this  and  could  not 
beat  once  emancipated  from  its  bonds.  It  was  only  when  the 
instrumental  music  was  made  to  combine  th°  polyphonic  form 
of  ancient  counterpoint  with  the  freedom  of  more  modern 
song,  the  sacred  and  secular,  the  solid  and  the  beautiful,  that 
it  reached  its  highest  excellence.  Bach  was  the  true  founder 
of  modern  instrumental  music.  His  sons  and  disciples  had 
only  left  to  them  to  follow  the  course  which  he  had  propheti- 
cally market!  out  In  analyzing  the  old  toccatas  and  fu  rues 
we  are  first  struck  by  their  purely  formal  character.  They 
consist,  of  a  succession  of  musical  sounds  without  the  charm 
of  a  poetical  feeling.  This  is  only  natural.  The  dry  details 
must  be  first  mastered  before  poetic  genius  can  clothe  its 
thoughts  in  words  and  sounds  of  beauty.  The  fugue  may  bo 
compared  to  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  middle  sge.  We  see 
the  beauty  of  this  part  and  that,  and  we  admire  the  learning 
of  the  architect,  but  it  is  presumptuous  in  all  but  a  few  close 
students  to  say  that  they  fully  understand  the  idea  tha'.  was 
in  the  architect's  mind.  In  Bach's  music  we  can  trace  his  in- 
dividuality, even  in  his  most  learned  compositions.  He  shows 
us  that  he  was  a  true  poet.  Yon  Weber  calls  him  a  romantic 
master  and  declares  that  it  is  his  romantic  power  which  gives 
him  hish'dd  upon  musical  people. 

Bach's  instrumental  music  may  be  divided  into  four  clashes, 
— his  church  music  for  organs  ;  his  sacred  music  for  home,  in 
which  is  to  be  included  the  most  ofhis  composition?  for  piano 
and  violin,  and  the  " Well-Tempered  Clavichord''  i*  of  this 
class  ;  his  lighter  secular  pieces,  and  his  concert  music,  con- 
certos, sonatas,  &c.  In  the  last  class  he  phows  the  most  of 
the  modern  thematic  mode  of  treatment.  II  h  Italian  Concerto 
is  of  this  character.  Mr.  Paine  played  two  movements  from 
the  last. named  position,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience. 
The  finale  especially  gave  mu"h  pleasure. 

The  lecturer  then  give  an  interesting  history  of  the  oriiin 
and  growtli  of  the  Sonata  and  the  Symphony  before  the  time 
of  Bach,  and  followed  it  with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Emanuel 
Bach  and  Haydn.  The  former  he  regarded  as  having  possess- 
ed but  a  tithe  of  his  father's  genius,  and  yet  as  having  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic. His  skill  at  improvisation  and  the  contact  with  elegant 
society  both  imparted  a  sort  of  freedom  and  finish  of  style, 
which  were  of  great  importance  at  the  time.  Mozart  and 
Haydn  both  looked  up  to  him  as  a  master  in  his  way,  and  his 
work  on  the  clavichord  is  still  an  authority,  as  his  rules  are 
still  at  the  foundation  of  all  correct  playing  of  the  piano-forte. 
A  thoroughly  delightful  Rondo  by  Emanuel  Bath  was  played 
by  Mr-  Paine ,  to  illustrate  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  his 
style  of  composition  Mr  Paine  regards  Haydn  as  an  uncou- 
scious  reformer.  His  joyous  disposition  is  traceable  through 
all  his  writing*,  and  yet  there  are  few  composers  who  show  a 
more  steady  and  material  improvement,  whose  later  works  are 
more  superior  to  their  earlier  ones,  than  Haydn.  Iu  his  ear- 
lier Symphonies —  of  which  he  wrote  the  astonishing  number 
of  one  hundred  and  nineteen — he  had  hut  three  movements, 
— a  slow  movement  between  two  fast  one*.  In  the  later  Sym- 
phonies he  introduced  the  Minuet,  and  imparted  to  it  agayety 
and  jollity  that  it  did  not  possess  as  the  stately  dance  of  ele- 
gant society.  His  operas,  nineteen  in  number,  are  insignifi- 
cant. His  sacred  mu*ic  is  deficient  in  deep,  religious  feeling 
He  was  greatest  in  his  quartets  and  trios.  Hi;  use  of  the  free 
thematic  mode  of  treating  his  subject  was  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Paine,  who  defined  the  distinction  between  tha*  mode  and 
strict  imitative  counterpoint,  which  we  are  compelled  to  omit, 
with  much  else  that  was  interesting  in  the  lecture.  The  in- 
fluence of  Mozart's  happy  faculty  of  instrumentation  is  dis- 
tinctly observable  in  Haydn's  later  works.  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Paine  played  one  movement  from  one  of  Haydii's  later 
Sonatas. 

FOURTEENTH     LECTURE. 
(Reported  for  the  Boston  Journal.} 

Mr.  PAine's  theme  on  Saturday  was  Gluck  and  Mo- 
zart, and  tlie  Modern  Opera. 

Before  the  advent  of  Gluck  and  Mozart,  said  the 
lecturer,  the  opera  in  Italy.  France  and  Germany  had 
developed  certain  national  characteristics  which  had 
not  yet  reached  their  ultimate  ideal  in  cither  count  y. 
The  Italian  opera  had  retrograded  rather  lhan  pro- 
gressed from  the  position  held  by  Scarlatti  and  his 
best  followers.     The  Hamburg  opera,    under    Kei-er 


and  others,  was  a  short-lived  attempt  to  establish  a 
national  German  opera,  Its  hrilbant  star  suddenly 
vanished  from  the  mu»ical  horizon,  and  Germany, 
like  all  the  rest  ofKurope,  except  France,  was  blind- 
ed for  a  time  by  the  full  light  of  the  Italian  opera.  In 
France  however,  a  genuine  musical  drama  had  arisen 
under  Lullv  and  Rnmeati,  and  subsequently  under 
Philttdnr  and  Gretry,  who  moulded  the  lighter  opera 
into  a  fully  rounded  artistic  form,  thanks,  after  all,  to 
the  influence  of  th"  Italians,  who  had  introduced  IVr- 
golese'fl  '  Serva  p.ulnma"  with  such  wonderful  effect. 
In  the  firsl  stages-  of  growth,  the  French  comic  opera, 
which  cminate.l  from  the  vmttfi rfi/e  and  cfmnson.  was 
built  up  bv  composers  like  HoilSseail  and  Dnni.  M«m- 
signy  and  Pbilidor,  who  wrote  music  more  like  diht- 
tanfi  than  trained  musicians,  h  was  reserved  tor 
Gretry  to  complete  tin-  branch  and  stand  as  th-  true 
representative  of  the  national  character  of  the  French 
in  the  Held  of  dramatic  music.  Meanwhile  the  tragic 
or  grand  opera  of  LaUv  and  Uimem  continued  in 
existence,  though  the  interest  of  the  public  centred 
in  the  comi^  opera,  but  th"  time  was  approaching 
when  new  life  was  to  lie  infused  into  it,  not  by  a  son 
of  the  soil,  hut  hv  a  foreigner. 

Christopher  Willibnld  Hitter  von  Glwk  was  born 
in  Weidenwang,  in  Upp*r  Pfalz,  on  the  2d  of  July. 
1714.  His  talent,  for  music  was  evinced  at  an  only 
ace,  and  he  was  encouraged  in  his  musical  studies  hy 
the  noble  Vipnnese  family  of  Lohkowuz  He  hecatne 
chamber  musician  for  Prince  Mel/i  of  Lomhardy,  and 
at  Milan  received  musical  instruction  from  Sammar- 
tini.  After  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  he  compos- 
ed his  first  opera,  "Arraserse,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  Milan  with  great  success  in  17-11.  lie  was 
forthwith  invited  to  compose  othjr  woik-s  for  Milan, 
Turin.  Cremona  and  Venice,  and  in  I74">  accompa- 
nied Prince  Lobkowitz  to  London  ;1,1('  Paris,  where 
lie  brought  out  several  operas  II'1  did  not  Hud  Eng- 
lish soil  favorable  to  his  art,  i~nr  the  Italians  had  ab- 
solute control  there.  During  his  slay  in  London  be 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Handel,  whose  music  m  ide 
n  la^tintr  impression  upon  him.  and  who  consoled 
him  for  his  want  of  success  in  F.tuiland  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  Vou  have  taken  too  much  trouble  with  jour 
opera  for  this  place,  for  Englishmen  require  anything 
to  he  beaten  nut  on  drum  beads  to  please  them." 
Gluck  went  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  appointed  ehap- 
el-ma^ter  of  th*5.  roval  opera  in  1  75-1-,  a  position  lie 
continued  to  bold  ten  vears.  dining  which  tune  he 
composed  a  number  of  operas,  making",  also,  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  by  the 
Pone,  lr  was  not  ir"il  nearly  th*1  close  ofhis  career 
as  Chnp<dma*ter  at  Vienna  that  he  riw  lo-ed  to  the 
public  his  plan  of  a  reform  in  dramatic  mn-de.  It 
was  the  production  ofhis  "Orpheus,"  in  1762,  that 
marked  the  hR«inningof  thN  new  and  eventful  period 
in  bis  life..  Hitherto  he  had  followed  th"  beaten  path 
of  the  Italian  opera.  Even  alter  this  date  be  com 
posed  more  or  less  in  tlie  traditional  Italian  style, 
and  it  was  not  before  his  opera  of  "Alceste"  appeared, 
in  1769.  that  he  turned  entirety  aside  from  the  old 
course,  henceforth  to  obev  no  master  bnt  himself. 
Finding  Vienna  unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
his  plan  of  reform,  be  wept  to  Pari-  in  177"*,  where 
lie  brought  out  bis  "Iphig^nia  in  Anlide"  a  year 
later.  The  battles  between  the  Admirer*  of  the  comic 
opera,  or  buffbnist*.  and  the  adherents  of  Luliy  and 
Ramon u,  or  anti-hiffbnhts,  were  renewed  with 
fiercer  furv  than  ever.  The  old  French  opera  partv 
found  a  champion  in  Gluck.  The  latter  gave  iqual 
prominence  to  the  declamation  and  action  of  the  play, 
hut  his  recitatives  and  airs  were  far  more  mu-ical 
than  those  of  the  French  masters,  and  the  orchestra 
was  emptoved  far  more  independently  and  artistical- 
ly. He  diil  not  make  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  the 
stacre  the  chief  attraction,  but  the  spectacle  was  made 
to  take  a  subordinate  place  in  the  total  effect  of  the 
drama.  The  ballet  was  never  introduced  except  to 
heighten  the  dramatic  effect  and  give  characteristic 
expression  to  the  action  of  the  play.  Piccini  was 
secured  to  head  the  Italian  partv,  and  seemed  ro  tii 
umph  for  awhile,  but  Gluck  won  a  final  victory  with 
his  "Tphigenia  in  Taurine."  produced  in  1779.  Pic- 
cini also  compo-ed  an  opera  on  th-1  same  Mibject.  but 
Gluck  had  carried  the  day,  and  German  opera  bad 
for  the  first  time  in  history  achieved  a  triumph  over 
Italian  and  French  music.  Ir  was  not  lonir  after  litis 
that  the  French  claimed  Gluck  as  a  national  compo- 
ser. 

Mr.  Paine  gave  nn  interesting  analysis  of  G'nck's 
style  and  contrasted  it  with  Mozart's.  If  Gluck *s  in- 
telligence had  embraced  the  musical  comprehension 
of  Handel  or  Scarlatti,  he  would  have  forestalled  Mo- 
zart as  an  opera  composer.  He  did  improve  the 
principal  forms  of  the  opera,  the  recitative  and  air, 
but  it  was  more  like  leading  them  bark  to  the  older 
ami  purer  style.  He  approached  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  ideal.  Gluck *s  thoughts,  evidently,  did  not 
flow  easily  and  spontaneously.  He  was  not  well 
skilled  in  polyphonic  writing.     This    is    plainly    evi- 
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dent  in  those  places  where  the  several  dramatic  char- 
acters are  made  to  declaim  or  sine  in  concert  with 
each  other.  lie  ihen  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  the 
musical  imlividnality  of  each.  Herein  it  was  thai 
Mozart  showed  himself  to  he  the  greatest  of  »!l  mas- 
ters. The  characters  of  Mozart's  operas  are  musical* 
lv  ilramaiic  conceptions,  while  Gluck's  are  poetic- 
drrtmatic  productions,  merely  colored  or  more  highly 
animated  hy  mu-fic.  Glurk  painted  over  the  naked 
drawing,  hut  ihe  lines  -nil  show  through.  Mozart 
conceived  them  as  idemi'-al,  and  with  hi  in  they  had 
no  separate  existence  Glii<'k  divided  the  musical 
worhl  into  two  parties,  which  Moz'irt,  through  his 
universal  genius  reunited,  hut  which  have  been  sun- 
dered aiiuni  in  this  [»enerattun  hy  Watrner  and  his 
follower-*.  This  wide  hreach  is  the  result  of  bringing 
theoretical  questions  into  the  foreground  hy  means  of 
polemical  writings,  "I*  trying  to  institute  reforms 
through  the  inteilect  rather  than  hy  the  spontaneous 
and  gradual  growth  of  concrete  ideas  and  long  ex  pe- 
ri em  e. 

Gluck  iv as  not  the  only  direct  forerunner  of  Mozart 
in  the  fluid  of  opera  armmu  his  countrymen,  indepen- 
dently cl  the  Italian-s.  In  the  1  ittei  h  ill"  ol  the  L8th 
century  the  German  opa  eftn  arose.  This  form  ol 
musical  drama  was  suggested  hy  the  French  comic 
opera  h  wns  railed  into  life  hy  John  Adam  Hi  Her 
(1 728-1 8(UJ,  and  the  mo-it  prominent  "I  irs  other 
composers  were  Carl  Diners  von  Ditrersdorf,  Wen- 
z«'l  .Miller.  Jn«eph  Weigl,  LVopohl  Oarsman,  Peter 
Von  Winter  (who  was  one  of  the  hest  of  this  rlns-*), 
Holzhauer,  Wo  If,  Zumsteg,  Ilimmel,  John  Andre, 
Geoi  -e  Benria  and  John  Frederick  Keichnrdt.  The 
latter  was  the  mosi  prominent  ol  the  group. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  h-eture  was  devoted  to 
a  most  interesting  acemint  of  Moz:frt,  with  some  re 
rn'ii'ks  concerning  his  influence  upon  miiMC.  Moz  trt 
h  as  horn  Jan.  27,  I  Tail,  at  Salzburg  in  Austria.  His 
musical  faculty  was  displayed  almost  in  infancy.  At 
tin-  uge  ol  four  year?  he  composed  some  little  pii  cc 
Two  vears  latei  he  he^/nn  to  compose  for  instruments, 
and  his  first  opera  "La  Finta  Semplice,"  was  com- 
posed when  he  was  only  twelve  years oUi  Before  he 
was  21  years  old  ho  had  composed  no  less  than  3  i 
symphonies,  32  orchestral  compositions  of  various 
kind-,  serenade^,  divertimentos  and  pieces  for  wind 
instruments,  It  string  quartets,  I  trio,  t  quintet,  and 
20  concertos  for  solo  piano  or  violin  with  orchestral 
ae<  ompanimetn  From  the  age  r >f  twelve  to  twenty 
five  lie  .lis,,  i  omposcd  20  masses  and  3  '  other  sacred 
compositions 

Mo xart  is  righ'fully  considered  as  the  um\ 
master  This  unparalleled  universality  is  not  only 
displayed  in  his  complete  master}  of  every  kind  ol 
musical  composition,  vocal  and  instrumental,  from  a 
popular  song  to  h  grand  symphony,  from  a  simple 
iln-. <■>■  to  a  solemn  requiem,  hut  in  the  rare  adaptation 
of  different  national  peculiarities  of  style  to  his  own 
individuality.  It  was  his  mission  t>>  unite  and  hcau- 
lify  the  national  elements  of  music,  which  hitherto 
had  remained  apart.  European  music  attained  its 
concentration,  foi  the  first  time  in  history,  in  Ids 
works. 

The  mn«ical  illustrations  aeccompnnying  the  lee- 
tuffjeomprised  an  Ana  from  Gluck's  '"Fphigenia  in 
Atdide"  and  another  from  Moss  trt's  ''Don  Giovanni," 
both  sung  hy  Mr.  J  !■'.  Hudolplisen,  and  the  pla\  ing 
by  Mr  I'aiue  of  a  minuet  composed  by  Mozart  at  the 
hl*c  of  lour   vears 
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the  sea-on  took  place  at  St.  James's   Hall,    with   this 
somewhat  peculiar  programme: 

Symphom  in  D  [first  time] Gounod. 

N.mv  Song,  ■'  ["here  i9  ii  gi  et*n  (nil  far  away"  [fl«  st  time], 

Mr     gun'M G 

Putt  art-]  n  [first   time] . .     •' 

Sppiih,  '*!•'■ r  greitier  in  his  lowly  state"  [Irene],  Miss 

Kdith  Wyi.ne Gounod. 

Conet-rio  lor  Violin.     Violin,   Itrrr  Joachim   Mendelssohn, 
fyiuphoi  \  id  C  minor  [in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 

rhe  donor  ol  rh<!  Bust  i  t  Beethoven] Beethoven. 

Seen  ..  -'My  child  lias  fled    [Kobiu  llood],  Mr   Sanfley. 

G     \    M  icfarren. 
Duo     'Crude!  perche,''  Mi  .-  Edith  Wynne  and   Mr. 

tfanHey , Mi  !  irt 

Overture,  *'Tne  Kuler  of  the  Spirlta" W<    et 

Motif)  Gounod  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  direct  the 
per  ormanee  of  In-  own  winks. 

N  B  — The  Subscribers  lire  respectfully  solicited  to  bo 
in  their  place?  by  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock. 

1 1  r  Bust  o|  Beethoven,  lately  presented  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  "ill  be  exhibited  at  this  Concert. 

Whereupon  the   Musical    World    (March  4)    com- 
ments : 

M.  Charles  Gounod  has  been  in  England  during  the  war,  and 


he  wh  need  not  eay,  is  a  distinguished  guest,  After  our  fash- 
Ion  and  to  the  extentof  o  n-  light,  we  honor  M  Gounod ,  Ilia 
greate:  t  opera  is  frequently  heard  In  English  lyric  theatres, 
and  always  commands  a  "house  ;"  his  pongs  are  encored  in 
English  concert* room 6  ;  ami  his  melodies  are  tootled,  ami 
ground,  and  whistled  in  English  streets.  Everybody  knows 
,M.  Gounod  .  and  looks  upon  him  not  simply  as  .i  famous  man, 
but  also  as  a  pleasant  acquaintance  from  whom  much  pleas- 
ure has  been  derived  Of  course,  therefore,  n  general  desire 
to  dn  him  honor  pervades  the  community;  but,  nnhapplly, 
the  knack  of  carrying  out  that  de«ire  In  <  proper  way  seems 
wanting  on  every  hand.  In  certain  quarters  no  effort  has 
hcen  made  to  carry  it  out  at  all  ;  and  in  other  efforts  has  only 
resulted  in  grievous  blundering  We  can  Understand  those, 
who,  like  the  Director  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  have 
Ignored  M    Gounod  altogether      That  :> nuts  ton  frtmk  con- 

i  of  inability  to  carry  out  any  fitting  recognition  of  his 
presence,  and  la  both  honest  and  straightforward  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  the  managers  ha»e  been  less  discreet,  and,  In 
lienor  of  ^T    Gounod,  have  pi  lye  l  the  overture  to  HJh  m  i 

■  let  music  of  Fairst,  putting  the  la&t  at    the   fig   end  "J" 
the  programme,  to  Ferve  the  purpose  of  an      oul  voluntary 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  by  waj  of  acknowledging  M    Gounod's  pres- 
ence .-if  one  of  bis  concerts,   actually    inserted     'Nazareth  '  In 

tl vt.  .  ■  in        But  it  has  been  reserved   for  the  Phil* 

harmon  I  ''■■,'"   homaze. 

The  well  meaning  din  ctor?  ol  nored   institution 

in  ike  mu  h  in  then  English  way,  ol  M  G<  unod,  and,  doubt- 
1  •$•«,  Imagine  the  programme  of  their  forthci  ming  conceit  to 
be  R  model  tribute  What  is  it  In  I  ict  !  Fh  t  of  all  M  Gou 
nod  and  Beethoven  nzi   put    on    the   pedi  thei       the 

living  being  thero  iu  the  flesh— the  dead    in    plaster   ol   Pji 
The  result  need  not  be  told  ;  for  J!    Gounod,    f.tmous   though 
he  be,  i*  not  a  Beethoven      tfext,  the    '"C    minor"   Fymphony 
M  n  phony    In    I> 

I  serving  ti       per  the  i       em  ide  by 
i  of  the  programme  i  - 

given  up  to  the  French  composer,  Me.  tide    ■  ,;    (     !i 

certo  and  Herr   Joachim    being   introduced   just    where 
united  can  put  M    Gounc  l  i  at  of  mind      But    what    does  tlic 

ring  "N.B.*'  me  ml  "  illy  po- 

Mcited  to  be  in  their  places  by   a   quarter   to  eight  o'cl 
i    ,  ■  it  me  in  that  M  grand  ovation 

raiting  a  i  i 

that  -  ime  ol  the  ttoyn  ire  expected  1 

Bach's  Passiox  Mcsic      Mr    Bun 

.1/  ■-  ■  ■ '   ir    'd    Fob.  25)    is   i 
m  tke  .IS!'-      [tiny  of  the   / '  ■ 
to  Si    Mfitihew  e   tit    hU    <  '■ 

rts  : 

the  i  iratnrio 
i  ■,.;    ,.;  -    wei  e  "inn  ign  rated 

nmcuts  could   hardly    have    been   desired      Last 
\  ear  the  orato  '    ! 

James's  Hall  was  the  arena  Without  entering  in ti  myar^n 
ment  al      1 1  •  ■  ;oni  tic  cl  ilms  i  I  the   tw< 

i  unbe  Uatingl; 

that  the  second  performance  of  (be 

■  ■  lit  of  M       R  trn!. v.    whose 

i  ■ 

withi  nt  the  '  Ivantage  of  such  un 

How 
arduous  win  the  task  he  had  »ct  hiinstf'f  musicians  need  not 
he  ti     !       But  he  approached  it    undaunted,  and  » 

great  measure  may        ■  -  ■ ;  irite  1 

and  pra(«pworthy  effort  the  clear 

and  emphatic  utterance  cf  some  of  which,  the  donble  choruses 
especially,  the  larger  accommodation  afforded  by  the  I  tetei 
II  iJ  orchestra  is.  for  evident    reasons,    more   favorable     were 

:  well  done,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  Xevertheless, 
the  average  performance  was  singularly  effective  :  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  never  heard  the  opening  double- chorus, 
1  Come,  ye  daughters,  weep  with  me"— to  name  the  most  e  ib- 
orate  and  trying  of  them  all-  go  so  smoothly  and  with  such 
precision.  The  antiphonal  passages,  where  Zion  exhorta  and 
the  f.iithful  inquiringly  respond,  were  admirably  brought 
out  :  while  the  touching  Lutheran  choral  f'O  Lamm  Gotten 
unscbuldig"'),  which  firmly  pursues  its  course  above  all  the 
intricate  combinations  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony, 
was  leard  throughout  as  if  there  bad  been  nothing  the 
interfere  with  if-  distinct  enunciation.     After   this   successful 

■  l.  a  ing  with  what,  although  the  oratorio  begins  with  it,  N  the 
severest  test  of  efficiency  oo  the  part,  both  of  singers  and  play- 
ers, there  was  little  reason  to  be  apprehensive  about  the  sequel. 
That  the  double-chorus,  "Have  lightnings  and  thunders  in 
clouds  disappeared  1" — which,  according  to  Mr.  Bornby's  ar- 
rangements, ends  the  first  part — produced,  as  at  Exeter  Hall 
last  year,  the  effect  of  the  evening,  may  easily  be  credited; 
and  yet  we  must  again  protest  against;  the  cmist-inn  of  the 
splendid  and  nobly  wrought  out  chorus,  "0  man,  thy  heavy 
sin  lament,'1  which,  according  to  Bach's  own  score,  sun  eels 
it.  Any  true  lover  of  Bach's  music  would  greatly  prefer  hav- 
ing this  chorus  retained  to   hearing  its    immediate   precursor 


fivifw  over,  as  was  the  c;ise  the  other  night  Without  enter- 
ing In  to  further  details,  we  must  be  content  to  add  that  the 
Chorals  almost  without  exception,  were  Bung  in  a  manner 
whii  h  did  infinite  credit  to  Mr-  Barnby's  Choir,  and  that  the 
double-chorus,  "In  tears  of  grief  we  hertj  recline,"  which 
brings  the  scene  at  the  sepulchre  and  the  oratorio  itself  to  an 
end — perhaps  the  loveliest  and  most  expressive  piece  of  all — 
v.  1 3  given  to  perfection. 

A  line  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  recitatives  and  solos  In 
which  the  oratorio  of  the  Passio?i  is  so  rich  could  scarcely 
have  been  confided  to  artists  more  competent  to  do  themjus- 
tice  than  Mme.  Rudersdorfl  (soprano),  Madame  Patey  (con- 
traltoi,  Mr.  C ii minings  (tenor),  and  Herr  Stockhausen 
—nil  practised  musicians.  We  were  glad  to  find  the  pat  ietic 
air,  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  o  Lord,"  assigned  lost  year  to  a 
soprano,  now  restored  to  the  voice  for  which  it  was  originally 
i  contralto  The  violin  obbligata  accompaniment  to 
this  air  is  as  striking  and  appropri  i  te  in  its  way  as  that  to  the 
"Benedictus"  in  Beethoven's  Seccnd  Ma«s.     It   could   hardly 

have  ! ti  better  played  than  by  Herr  Pollitzer  (leader  of  the 

■ :  1 1  ;  nor  run M  the  pianoforte  accompaniment  to  those 
recitatives  indicated  in  the  Fcore  by  "figured  basses"  have 
been  entrusted  to  one  more  able  to  handle  them  discreetly 
than  Signor  Rindegger.  In  conclusion,  we  do  cot  see  why, 
when  the    /'>■■  ,    rformed   in   a   concert   room, 

there  sli  ould  be  more  curtailment  than  is  found  absolute!) 
I!  the  original  practice  of  having  a  sermon  be- 
tween the  two  parts  into  which  the  oratorio  id  divided  wi  re 
adopted  'ho  case  would  be  different  But  this,  like  t  te  ping- 
ing "i  the  tunes  ol  the  chorals  M  the  congregation,  appertains 
exclusively  to  the  Church  ;  and  as  Bach's  creat  Protestant 
•  ■>  in*  verj   unlikely,  at  any  rate  in  the  present  time,  to 

b-  hear  I  In  oi I  our  K  iglish  chun  he     nn  i  as  we  are  rom- 

pi  Up  l  in  order  to  hear  if  at  all,  to  ■■■,  to  a   concert  room,  we 
nfi    i  we  should  like  to  hear  it  as    nearlj    as   possible   in    its 
Integrity. 

We  rend  nlso  in  the  '  7ioir  of  Mnrch  4 
Tie-  perforn  in   We  tn 

Abbey,  which  we  were  cnal  i  ;h<    sgo. 

will  take  p'a n  the  evening  ot  Maun  ly  Thursday,  Vpril  6  h, 

v.    . ',  ,  m  will  be  prenched    by    the    Dean.     We  are   not 

aware  whether  it  is  Intended  to  invite  all  who  nre   pre 

.  the  chorales,  and  thus  completely  to  fulfil  the  compos- 

tcntii  n  .  but  it  i-  obvious  that  such  a  proceeding  woul J 

greatly  In  ton    '     I    e  i  "■  ■  I  ol  the  sul  lime  music  and  ren  ler  it 

•    rthy  of  the  solemn  occasion  on  which  for  the  fir  t 

time  H  will  he  beard  within  the  wills  of  an    English   church. 

If  ttie  words  f<nd  the  melody  of  the  chorales  wen   printed  on  a 

oard  and  supi    ■  I  to  each  person,  it  woul  1   )>•■   com]  li  it  pi  '  ■. 

to  obtain  that  grand  burst  of  unison,  which  is    the  only 

ti  !  i  fllment  of  the  noble   design      To    Mr.    Barnby  no 

■  ''.'>n or  is  due  for  having  rendered  such  a  proji  ct  |"'--i'  le 

ofexecutio  i.  an  i  tl  \a  to  be  presumed  that    the  work   will   .  ,■ 

■  ■  1  under  hi-    I] 


MUNICH  —The   following   little   bit  o!   chit-chat  was  for* 
war  ie  1  ;  ;  ■       i        rt  time 

oui     Athcm    here  oo    the  [sar,  the 
it upendous  events  seem  destined  to   succeed  each    other 
in  marvellously  rapid  succession      Scarcely  has  the  initiative 
of  'he  King  to  restore  the  Imperial   ligoity  become  an   estab- 
lished fact  before  another    sul  ■  ct    forma  the    t  i|  ic   ol  ■ 

!•  i-  asserted  that  Richard  Wagner,  the  hermit 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  ij  about  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity 
of  his  present  middle      i  tud  enter  the  ranks  of  Ba- 

varian barons.     When, a  few  weeks  ago,  tin*  report  was  sprea  I 
through  the  i   tj  that  the  Bai     i  »  n    Perfall,  the    Intendant 
of  the  Court  Theatres,  an  I  author  of  the  deficit  oi  500,000  flor- 
■  to  be  appointed  Mast  •■  Rjch- 

■ii.T  wis  to  succeed  him  as  Cntendant  Genera]  i  :  the 
Theatres  Royal,  a  cry  of  borror  convulsed  our  aristocratic 
salons.  The  question  how  and  whether  the  new  [ntendanfc- 
General'.'  tatty,  Wagi  Mme  Cosima,  Liszt's  daughter, 

and  tbo  divorced  wife  of    Herr  von  E       r  ■    i    be    received 

and  treated,  became  the  aristocratic  prize   topic   of  the  day. 
Just  a-  the  consternation  of  our  thorough-bred  nobilit; 
through  all  the  limits  of  the  silence  and  forbearance  pn 
ed  by  Court  etiquette  itEelf,  when,  at  the  production  of   Tris- 

■,  Ludwig  II.  gave  the  composer,  \i 
in  his  box,  intended  only  for  crowned  heads, and  themu 
a  commoner,  had  the   hardihood,  in  reply  to  the    upn 
acclamations  of  the  public,  to  bow  from  the    King's  Box1  afore- 

■  i  now,  when  by  his  appointment  as  In  ten  lanl  Gi  ■ 
he  would  have  the  right  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Court,  the 
indignation  of  the  Insulted  lords-in-walting  knew  no  bounds. 
!  of  the  Royal  displeasure,  the  nobility  were  firmly  re- 
hjm  re  b  th  Wagner  and  his  wife,  since— for  so  it 
was  whispered — the  man  who  made  parliamentary* sj 
upon  the  Dresden  barricades,  and  regarded  the  King  ol  Bava- 
ria's private  purse  as  a  milch  cow,  and  the  married  lady  who 
played  the  part  of  carrier-pig«3  □  I  etween  Wagner,  then  her 
idolized  frien  I,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  glowed  with  en- 
thusiasm lor  him.  when  Wagner  had  to  yield  to  the  bitter  feel- 
ing of  numerovie  fanatics,  and  retire,  with  an  annual  life  pen- 
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sl6nof7003  florins  Into  the  paradise-like  exile  provided  for 
him  on  flic  banks  of  the  take  of  Lucerne  by  bis  Royal  patron 
—the  married  lady  who,  when  Wagner  found  himself  in  a  pe- 
cuniary fix,  which  by  the  way  he  does  pretty  frequently,  rat- 
tled triumphantly,  in  full  daylight,  from  the  Royal  palace 
with  two  cabs,  each  of  which  carried  'Jo  sacks  of  1000  florins— 
eucb  persona  could  not  be  fit  associates  for  aristocratic  society. 
Ludwig  ii.  is  too  keen,  as  everybody  is  aware,  not  soon  toknnw 
perfectly  well  the  reason  which  had  thrown  the  nobility  Of  his 
Court  and  capital  Into  such  a  state  of  excitement.  Accus- 
tomed, however,  since  his  accession,  to  act  only  in  accordance 
witli  his  own  will,  he  Is  said  to  have  determined,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  wound  which  the  presumption  fostered  by  the 
privilege  of  birth  has  indicted  upon  the  plebeian  prince  of 
music,  to  give  the  latter  the  Commander's  Cross  of  the  bava- 
rian Order  of  the  Crown,  which  confers  noble  rank  on  the  per- 
son who  receives  it  ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  Wagner  will 
accept  it  any  more  than  the  title  of  Intendant-General,  which 
has  been  several  times  offered  to,  and  as  often  refused  by, 
him." 

LETPSTO.— At  the  sisteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert,  Ilerr  Fer- 
dinand Hiller  appeared  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of  composer 
and  executant.  As  the  former,  he  contributed  ft  'Suite  for 
Pianoforte,"  two  Songs  for  Chorus  of  Female  Voices,  and  an 
overture  to  Schiller's  Demetrius,.  The  orchestra  performed 
Bach's  F  major  Toccata,  arranged  for  orchestra,  by  Esser,  and 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  R  flat  major,  The  programme  in- 
cluded, also,  a  setting  by  Rheinberger,  for  female  chorus  with 
harp,  of  the  Eighty-third  Psalm. 
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BOSTON,    MARCH   35,  1871. 

END  OF  THE  VOLUME— The  present  Number 
ompletes  Volume  XXX  of  our  Journal,  and  the  Nineteenth 
Year  of  its  existence.  Subscribers  for  the  past  year  hereby 
receive  one  number  extra  (No.  27,  Vol.  XXIX).  This  is  in 
order  that  the  new  year  of  the  Journal  may  begin,  as  usual, 
in  April. 

Title  Page  and  Tspex  for  the  past  two  years  (Vols.  XXIX 
and  XXX)  will  be  found  in  the  next  number. 


"  Preacher  Verdi." 
We  copy  on  another  page,  from  the  London 
Orchestra,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  Bach's  Passion  Music.  How  much 
weight  the  opinion  of  the  writer  gains,  how- 
ever, by  bringing  into  contact  such  extremes 
as  Bach  and  Verdi,  with  such  complimentary 
allusion  to  the  latter,  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself.  In  our  last  number  we  printed  Signor 
Verdi's  letter,  which  furnished  the  occasion  for 
coupling  his  name  with  the  great  names  of  Bach 
and  Gluck  in  the  title  of  the  article  referred  to. 
The  reflection  which  that  letter  naturally  awak- 
ened in  the  mind  of  many  a  thoughtful  music-lov- 
er, is  very  well  expressed  in  a  leading  editorial  of 
the  Musical  Work!  (London)  under  the  above 
heading,  which  we  here  give  entire: 

Our  business  just  now  is  not  to  inquire  whether  it 
be  true  that  "the  greater  the  sinner  the  greater  the 
saint."  We  are,  however,  concerned  to  know  that 
powerful  preachers  of  the  Right  are  most  readily 
found  among  those  who  hare  been  doers  of  the 
Wrong.  The  fact  was  recognized  of  old — recognized, 
for  example,  when  Saul  the  persecutor  was  thought 
worth  converting  by  a  miracle  into  a  Christian  apos- 
tle ;  and  when  a  Magdalene  became  what  the  Record 
would  call  "a  mother  in  Israel.''  Profane  historv 
supplies  a  crowd  of  similar  illustrations.  Who  en- 
forced sanctity  and  austerity  but  the  once  free-living 
Thomas  a  Beckett  ?  Who  made  himself  a  protest 
against  ambition  bnt  the  once  mighty  Emperor 
Charles  V.  1  Who  showed  thj  pilgrim's  path  to 
heaven  bnt  the  once  "terrible  tinker"  from  whom 
exhaled  an  odour  of  hell  1  Who — but  why  go  on, 
when  the  reader  can  bring  from  the  storehouse  of 
memory,  even  if  he  have  read  nothing  since  his 
school-days,  a  string  of  examples  equally  pertinent  ? 
The  underlying  principle  is  philosophically  true  ;  is 
axiomatic  in  fact ;  and  that  quite  apart  from  consid- 
erations of  contrast.  A  naked  maniac,  "clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind,"  cannot  but  witness  strongly  to 
the  blessings  of  a  sound  intellect  and  a  good  tailor; 
but  there  is  an  element  in  cases  like  those  we  have 
quoted  which  lies  above   and  beyond   contrast.     He 


can  best  show  the  road  through  a  swamp  who  has 
found  out.  by  dirty  experience  where  the  mud  lies 
deepest ;  and  be  most  powerfully  enforces  morality 
who  has  endured  the  results  of  scorning  it.  Abra- 
ham, in  the  pnrablo,  was  wise  when  he  declined  send- 
ing an  angel-missionary  to  the  brothers  of  Dives. 
"They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  said  the  ven- 
erable patriarch;  who  might  have  added,  "and  Moses 
and  the  Prophet  have  very  good  reason  to  know 
where  humanity  is  weakest." 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  how  heartily  ought,  the 
letter  of  Signor  Verdi,  which  appears  on  another 
page,  to  be  welcomed  !  Here,  indeed,  is  a  startling 
phenomenon.  The  composer  of  I.i  Traoiata  and 
//  Trovatore,  the  free,  and  easy  Verdi,  who,  in  the 
paths  of  music,  all  his  life  long,  has  gone  where  he 
pleased  (bv  the  shortest  way),  and  donew  hat  he  liked 
— he,  the  libertine  of  art.  suddenly  comes  before  us, 
grave  as  an  academical  professor,  wearing  a  scholas- 
tic dress,  and  laden  with  the  contrapuntal  studies  of 
the  old  masters  !  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  proph- 
ets ?"  Indeed  he  is,  and,  prav  let  us  be  silent  when 
he  speaks.  What  things  can  Signor  Verdi  not  tell 
us  about  quicksands,  and  shoals,  and  hidden  rocks  ! 
For  years  he  floundered  among  the  first,  got.  aground 
on  the  second,  and  crashed  against  the  third  ;  all  the 
time  with  colors  flving,  and  a  great  appearance  of 
enjoyment.  But  Signor  Verdi  was  really  laying  up 
a  store  of  experiences  on  behalf  of  our  generation  ; 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  Neapolitan  Conservatoire,  be 
begins  to  utter  them.  Silence,  prav,  silence,  for  the 
new  preacher  of  the  musical  Bight! 

Here  we  take  the  Verdian  letter  as  read,  and,  hav- 
ing allowed  the  reader  time  to  recover,  beg  to  ask 
what  ho  thinks  of  it.  A  philosopher  would  answer, 
— "It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  precedent.  Les 
extremes  se  touchent.  Signor  Verdi,  the  musician  of 
the  day,  points  to  the  musicians  of  bygone  years, 
and  even  raises  the  ghost  of  the  venerable  Palestrina. 
Knowing  nothing  of  fugue  himself,  he  would  have 
others  saturated  with  fugues.  And  having  exhausted 
the  capacity  of  the  'diminished  seventh,'  be  warns 
everybody  to  keep  away  from  that  refuge  of  the  in- 
capable. There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in  this. 
It  accords  w'ith  the  nature  of  things."  Thus  our 
philosopher; — but  we  do  not.  share  his  indifference. 
Signor  Verdi,  preaching  scholasticism  in  music,  is  a 
portent  suggesting  much.  lie  is,  moreover,  a  warn- 
ing to  composers  captivated  by  the  loose  artistic 
habits  of  the  day,  in  whose  ear  he  says — "Thus  will 
it  be  with  you  in  the  end,  though  you  are  never  likelv 
to  furnish  such  a  signal  example  of  error  as  myself." 
We  surely  needed  some  such  caution,  and  could  not 
have  bad  a  better.  Signor  Verdi,  like  another  "pillar 
of  salt,"  stands  forevermore  a  monument  of  terrible 
import  to  those  who  would  turn  their  faces  toward 
the  Sodom  of  the  "diminished  seventh."  Let  our 
would-be  composers  take  heed,  and  apply  themselves 
to  the  "old  masters.''  instead  of  scribbling  down  in- 
coherence and  calling  it  "ideality."  Oh  !  if  they  but 
would,  what  reason  should  we  all  have  for  thankful- 
ness !  Little  may  flow  from  their  communion  with 
the  masterminds ;  but.  at  anv  rate,  the  world  would 
he  spared  their  "ideality."  For  the  chance  of  this, 
thanks,  Signor  Verdi,  thanks  ! 


Concerts. 

Ninth  Stjipiiont  Concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  The  programme  for  Thurs- 
day Afternoon,  March  9,  was  the  following : 

Overture  to  "Medea" Barpiel. 

Aria,  (Contralto)  :  -'Grief  and  Pain."  ('Boss  und  Reu"), 
from  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music.     (Orchestral  ac- 
companiments completed  by  Kohert  Franz).  .J.  S.  Bach. 
Mrs    C    A.  Barry. 
Symphony  in  G,  [No.  13,  Breitkopf  and  Haertel  ed  1 

Haydn. 

Overture  to  the  Hindoo  legend  "Sakuntala,"  [Second 

time Goldmark. 

Sonsrs  : 
a.]  "Son  confusa  pastorella,"  arranged  by  Robert 

Fninz  from  the  Opera  "Poro" Handel. 

b  ]  Goethe's  Mailied  :  "Zwischen  VTaizen  und  Korn," 

etc Franz. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 
Overture  to  "Euy  Bias" Mendelssohn. 

We  do  not  think  that  many  present  found  them- 
selves preferring  the  "Medea"  Overture  of  Bargiel 
to  that  by  Cherubim  in  the  preceding  concert.  A 
more  ambitious  work  it  is,  employing  the  increased 
modern  means  of  sonority  and  climax,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  earnestness  and  grandeur,  an  impressive 
gloom  of  tragic  coloring  belonging  to  the  subject  ■ 
but  far  less  intrinsically  musical,  less  inspired,  less 
beautiful  than  the  more  unpretending,  quiet,  thor- 
oughly poetic  introduction  by  the  older  master.  It 
is  certaiuly  one  of  the   best  specimens  we  have  yet 


had  of  the  orchestral  compositions  of  the  new  men, 
and  was  well  worth  a  bearing.  It  had  been  careful- 
ly rehearsed  (for  it  is  very  difficult),  and  went  well 
with  the  exception  of  some  rather  dubious  blending 
of  the  trombones  in  the  strange  chords  they  have  to 
hold  near  the  beginning. 

Between  this  and  the  other  sombre,  straining  Over- 
tin.-  by  Goldmark,  (which,  however,  rather  gains  in 
favor  upon  repetition), the  supremely  happy  and  spon- 
taneous little  Symphony  in  G,  by  Haydn,  let  in  a  flood 
of  exhilarating  sunshine.  It  was  indeed  inspiring, 
and  seldom  is  the  blessing  of  sincere,  consummate 
Art,  the  power  of  its  presence  in  little  things  as  well 
as  great,  better  realized  than  it  was  then.  The  largo 
and  noble  and  religious  melody  of  the  slow  move- 
ment seems  to  hallow  with  a  purer  light  the  frolic 
joy  of  the  quick  movements.  The  Minuet  and  Trio 
are  of  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind.  Mendelssohn 
never  came  so  fully  out  of  himself  and  composed  so 
objectively  as  in  that  really  dramatic  Overture  to 
"Buy  Bias,"  of  which  one  is  not  likely  soon  to  be- 
come weary.  Both  this  and  the  Symphony  were  un- 
commonly well  played. 

The  Aria  from  the  Passion  Music  (sung  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston)  was  not,  of  course,  introduced 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  become  at  once 
"popular,"  but  because  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and 
significance,  and  because  it  is  well  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  select  and  impressible  'an  audience,  now 
and  then,  to  familiarize  the  ear  and  mind  and  heart 
somewhat  with  a  few  of  these  profoundly  sweet  and 
tender  melodies,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that 
performance  and  appreciation  of  the  entire  Passion 
Music  which  we  must  have  here  before  long.  Mrs. 
Barry,  taking  it  at  short  notice  (owing  to  the  illness 
.of  Miss  Sterling),  and  with  only  one  chance  of  re- 
hearsal with  the  orchestra,  sang  perhaps  with  a  little 
less  of  freedom  than  she  would  have  sung  some  other 
things, — i.e.,  with  a  seemingly  anxious  fidelity, — but 
she  was  in  good  voice,  and  the  style,  conception, 
spirit  were  all  right,  so  that  it  made  upon  the  whole 
an  excellent  impression.  What  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful or  more  expressive  than  the  very  simple,  touch- 
ing accompaniment  which  Bach  has  given  both  to 
the  wonderful  introductory  Recitative  :  "Thou  dear 
Redeemer"  and  to  the  Aria  itself?  Nothing  but 
two  flutes,  sobbing  in  thirds  and  sixths,  besides  the 
quartet  of  strings  !  And  even  this  Quartet  is  written 
out  by  Robert  Franz  from  the  mere  ciphered  Bass  of 
Bach.  Bnt  here  every  note  tells,  full  of  meaning 
and  ol  feeling.  But  the  two  flutes  cease  their  even 
flow  in  the  second  part  of  the  Air,  at  the  words  : 
"Fall,  ye  drops,  fall  faster,  faster,  freely  from  mine 
eyes,  like  rain,"  and  answer  each  other  in  a  little  imi- 
tative staccato  figure,  Canon-like.  The  lovely  Aria 
by  Handel,  heard  here  last  year  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  was  admirably  sung  by  Mrs.  Barry,  in  a  sus- 
tained, pure,  noble  style,  easy  and  melodious,  with 
finely  graduated  light  and  shade.  A  better  instance 
of  the  genuine  Cantabile,  alike  in  composition  and 
interpretation,  we  have  not  had  for  some  time.  The 
frolic  little  song  by  Franz  just  tipped  the  whole  with 
sunny  brightness,  and  proved  so  fascinating  that  the 
singer  was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  Mr.  Leoxhard 
played  the  accompaniments  with  his  usual  sure  in- 
stinct.— The  very  large  assembly  appeared  thorough- 
ly contented  with  their  short  two  hours  of  carefully 
selected  music. 

Of  this  week's  concert,  closing  the  series  of  ten  "with  the 
third  of  the  Beethoven  programmes,  and  of  the  impression 
made  by  the  remarkable  piano-playing  of  Miss  Marle  Krebs 
in  the  great  E-flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  the  Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  of  Bach,  we  shall  speak  in  our  next. 

Boston  Conservatory. — An  interesting  Soirc'e 
(at  least  to  those  who  did  not  fairly  wilt  and  wither 
and  collapse  under  the  excessive  heat  of  the  nnven- 
tilated  room)  was  given  by  some  of  the  teachers  of 
this  institution,  last  Monday  evening,  at  the  lower 
hall  (ridiculously  called  Meionaon)  of  the  Tremont 
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Temple.     The  programme,  v»hjcb  was  to  I"'  perform- 
ed, read  thus  : 

Introduction  and  Rondo  for  A  lolin  and  PVino    B  minoi 

p  Schubei  i 
Messrf.  .Julius  Ei<  hberg  and  Hugo  Leoohard 

Adelaide. Beethoven. 

Prof.  C   Gtojrgner-flastelli 
La  Pavanne  [French  dance  ol  the  Will.  Cenrurv  1 

3    Eichberi; 
.)    Ei  :hberg 

Song Abt. 

Prof  C    GIOfreniM  Csi  i.  Hi 
Trio  in  C  minor  for  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Pin  no 

Glogi  i.i-i  I '  ■  ■  i 
.  I  U '■  ■■  i  a  ,i  %aa\        I  ntlnixU  con  moto 

M.    -i  -    Bichberg,  A    Suck,  and  Glogjner-Castelli 
But   unfortunately,  owing  to  a  severe  cold  with  which 
the  Into  Professor  of  sinking  at  the   Leipzig    Conscr- 
vatorium,     Herr    ("'aim,  Gi.oggner-Castklli,    h   s 
afflicted,  the  crowd,  who  came  mainly  with  the    hope 
of  hearing  so  artistic  a  singer,  were  disappointed    by 
the  omission  of  the  vocal  pieces.   In  their  place 
substituted    two   movements   (Allegro  and     \ 
from  tin-  Sonatn  Duo  of  Beethoven,  Op  30,  in  A    for 
piano  and  violin,  finely  played  by  Messrs,  Lkonhard 
and  Km  Mr.:  i:<:     These  came  directly  after  the  hcati 
til'ul  Introduction  and  Rondo  by  Schubert,  whi  'h    of 
course  every  one  enjoyed.     So  did  every  one  (of  any 
Salamander  power  of  endurance,    as    above    hinted) 
enjoj  the  quaint  old    Fi  ench    dance,   pbn  ed    in 
true  humor  ^\'  the  thing  by  Mr    ! '  t<  nm  ::  . 

Now  the  privation  in  regard  to  bearing   Prof.   Cas- 
tclli  sing,  nnd  personally  illustrate  the  an    which    he 
is  so  well  qualified  to  teach,  and   which    be    foi 
makes  his  proscssion,  was  in  a  urea!  degree  made  up 
for,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  most,  by  that  gentle- 
man's Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello.     Thrown    in 
rather  en  amateur,  as  it  were,  il  at    once    prov  :d    his 
excellent  musicianship,  both  as  composerand  pianist. 
The  work  was  musical,  to    say   the    least,  havii 
internal  right  to  be,  and  not  springing    merely 
that  vagus  ambition  which  len 
all  sorts  of  thinys       But  more  than   that,    this 
is  a  genial  production  ;  ihc  themes  arc  beautiful,  and 
the  working  up  both  logical  and  full  o)   ii 
ticularly  in  the  first  two  movements.   The  finale,  too, 
is  clever,  a  little  >^\\,  bin  on  the  whole    less    ii 
ing       Ii  is  a  rarity  indeed  to  find  so  a    mu- 

sician in  one  whose  speciality  is  the  voi 

New    Exg  i  \m»    Conservatory.      The    1 45th 
Concert  was  given  in   the   pleasant    little    Wcslcvan 
Association  Hall,  in  Bromficld  Street,    on    Wi 
day,  March  15,  with  the  following  progi  in 

L'estsp iel  nnd  Brau 
ranged  by Uszt 

r,   i  ■■«■  Ch  ihimt M 

\  iolin  Solo.    \:. ■■-■■■■  ...        Krn<st 

Pone,  Bel  Itaggio 

IV 


allude 


[:■ 


The  pianist  of  the  occasion  was   Mr.  II    i  J.  Ti  en 
i  ii    an  accomplished  pti]  il  ol  Mr   L  in  ■    .   the  \  iolin 
Solo  was  played    by  Mi      F.    II     Torrington;  the 
Songs  were. by  Miss  Ingraiiam 

Cjecilien-Verein.— This  well    trained    Club  of 

amateur  singers  (mixed  voices),  under  the    direction 

of  Mr.  Kri  issmaxn,  nnd.-  a  very  plen-san!    evening 

t'ev  their  friends,  on  Thursday,  March    2,    at    B 

ett's  Hall.     The    programme    was  too    choice  to  ro 

unrecorded. 

Cl  orus,  Ave  Marin   \    BHleter 

Quart*  t,  "Tuba  minim       Iti  rjuirm]  u     \      ■ 

Pune,  "Lord, at  all  times  1  will  blt-sa  thvu'-.    Mfi   I 

V  v.-  v.  :  inn  W      \     m„  ,  ,,  f 

Arie,  "'i  «;--.|  i,  iv.-  mere)  .     St    Paul    ... 

Ol is,  0(Tm  toriuui \\     \i  Luptiimnn, 

\i-i  i.  "Qn  >c  morebat,"  St  ilml  M  ttei  .. 
Chorus,     Meen 

1 ;         ■     ■  -.  hoen  l-  lien,"  Soprano  find  Bai  ttone  S  In 

1,1  '  '  ll"   ;'-  ■ M  <\  Brush. 

Pong,  riup.  notts    .      v 

Quartet,  "Sprina  Song  i;    ; ..  ,,  . 

"Ki    ScrHerrli    i  ti  I;    -,  humann. 

Duet,  •I.-i.M,.r  r;-.,--  ,,,.,.„  M  M   ffniilIin. 

".  !  i  '  ;  i 

Four  P-.rt   }  l    'Dii*  lluh,,*"«l  '  ) 

a  Ii  "Dor  ,-v-u-  Fruehlii  M« 

)  c    'Ah  chic  I  vom  \\  il  [.  \ 

The  last  of  Mr.  James   M.   Wkiim's    Three  Pop- 


ular <  loncerts  (Saturday  afternoon,  March  1 1 ).  was 
chiefli  ■  >r  the  excellent   Qu  met  singii 

Mrs  Smith,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitney.  They  sang  two  Quartets: 
'■  Bella  Figlia,"  fi  om  /.'  etto,  perl  p  the  best  piece 
Verdi  ever  wrote,  and  "I!  Carnivale"  by  Rossini, 
which  should  be  better  known,  The  solos  and  duets 
severally  found  favor.  Mr.  Wettt.i  played  his  "Mar 
tha"  Fantasia,  his  left-handed  "Sweet  Home"  varia- 
tions, and  something  else  a  good  '\'-->\  better  for  an 
encore. 

Wn  \r  Next?     First  id  things 

promised  us  is  the  first  of  Three  "Recitals"  ol    ; 
Music  bv  M  i   M  \  i  1 1    Kri  us,  to  be  givci 
ett's  Hall,  next    T  n,    March    i 

three  o'i  lock      Tho  c    who    have    Iieard    the    i 
Saxon    ladv  play    in   the    Symphony   Concert     this 
.  will  need  no   persuasion  to  al  Rcci 

tals.      Miss  Krebs  will    '  -    assi  ted    by    her    m 
>'      ■  1   ■        ■  i  distin- 

; . 
d-  n,  who  will  sin:     H     nbert': 

m  inn's  "Wa  ■  ■  Lcl  ■  ;d   by 

her  husband,  Kapel  The 

daughter    « ill    play     I '.  1  -■■• 

Adieux  ,  1'  Ahsen  *  air  ;"  a    '■ 

n .  an  1    Ni  ivi  lette,  N^o.   4.  by  S  Pre 

hi  ic  an  1  Fugue 
Bach  ;  and 

II  :!:.    Mr.     I!i  km  iw    I  >  ■ 

ing  about  1  !  1  1 

( loncert  in  il 

tion  of  ma-  ■.  Me  -r-     I   \  \>,  .  I.I .-i\- 

hard  and  Park  i;r  ■   '  I  i 

C,  for  three  piai  n '  M         Ryan 

Mr.    Hi  DO!  iii-i  x    •••■  ill  M  r.    1  'aim 

wil  1  play  oi 

.  i  ;        .  ..... 

■  .. 

i  1  :■   M   .     <  '  v  i:  I       / !     : 

Annual  ' '■  n  fit  I  loncerl  naturally  follows  e  u|  on 
the  last  of  the    I  larvai  d    Symphonv    Coi  I 

with  the  aid  of  the    <  Irai  il    ( »r  he  I 
l  i  .      :    I  i    i 

I '.    ■ 
ton  Orchestra.       i 

Uli  S vm phoi  '  ■ 

\1 :--  M  \  i:;  i.  Km  us  ;  Ad        i  in  TI 

■  Pi  ometheus  ;"    Polonai  ■■        A    flat,    I  Miss 

1  I '.  i  -  - , 

Overture  to    "Saknnui   i 
. 
April  1st  and  2nd     -  ■  I 

r^ON*  0  ra  1 
anecs  ["Creation  and  "M 
an  I  Hi',  dn  S 

Violix  Q  Matinees.     The   four    Mat!- 

,i  ■  '  v  [lie  I  [stem ann  Qc  \ i:  1 1 "r  party  the  first 
i  lone  I  which  Ti 

ter !)  will  be  gi  ven  at  Wcsh  yan  Hall  on  the  foui 
Wednesday  Afternoons  of  A  ;l  5tb, 

Each    programme  will    contain    two    Quart 
Violin  Solo  Sonata  by  one  of  the  old  mastei 

■■■:'■.     \ !  :  ■     I '     | 
and  either  some    ch  ■'•  <-    ■•■"■a',    s  dos,    or  a    I  i 
■    1  iolin  and  'cello.     The  Quai  i 
dlowing  : 


ii  in  E  flat 

in  n  tu  :.. 


rt  in  K  Hat 

K.ilTiii    \ 


II  a  in  in   fl  mi.'  >r         Svi"i  l.«en  In  A  i 

■      :        i  ■         ■ 

Subscription  for  the  w]  Ic  S  ries,  S4  00.  Single 
Admission  SI. 50.  Subscription!  iec  ived  at  the  Mu- 
sic Stores,  or  at    the    Bookstores    of    Messrs.    I 

Urown    '■'.    1    0  ,   and  J.  ft.  0  I  &  Co 

Mr    A    !'    !'*  ■    .  attractions  for 

.  April  1  2. 


Mi:,  Richard  Hon  man's  Concerts,  in  Chicker- 
ing's  new  hall,  New  Y*ork,  must  have  been  among  the 
very  choicest  musical  occasions  of  the  year.  The 
programmes  were  as  follows  ; 

January  14. 

Trio,  Op,  11    Beethoven. 

Me  ■!-.  .!    Burke,  F    Bergner,  aud  Hoffm  m 

Son  italn  G,  op    U,  No   2 .  ,  .  Beethoven 

Mi    Hoffman. 
Noeturoe,  Op  ■'■ '    \n  1       | 
]'-..  mai  e   0|    5  ) Chopio. 

iand  Piai  Mendelssohn. 

Pensi  es  I  n  ;if,iv  ■         \  i  din  m  1  Pi  ldo]  il  dler  and  Ernsl 

... .Gotl 

■       I 

Trio,  in  D  mi  i   r.  Op.  49       Mi*iiOIi>1 

^"",f  i,  A  Hit, 0  i:  .  - 

Solo  for  Vii  ...    ,  .  .Goltennann. 



no  an  1  Tarantel!  l,  o      I  .        Violin  and  Pi ui 

i:.  . 
■ 

II    II  -'1  nan 

! 

I'Vii'dhofT1 ':    !  ■  , 

'■      N 
M  i  jts 

...  .  .    t;  ethOTi  ii 

i '  . 
■ 
'■ii-'  :  . 

ii 

;  | 
iightf  ;'  with    him  and 

[Jin  ke,  W 

■i  we  used  to  \  isit  X  'w   \    \ 
and  \\ 

f  the  I 

.•ho 
inn  i  ni 
Many  of  thi 
this  master,  -.v'j  .   ! 

:    ■ 
1    : 

the  modesty 
■  i'  that    i  ■•■■■  -lend      tin 

■ 
rail 
r  their  ]  ■  .  positions, 

■  ■ 

But  M      HoflTn  ol   h  riAr  to 

the  ronipo-  il    ins 

1    ■  .  n    nnd  i 

: 
reputatioi        In  l  :   ■ 

Mr.  -1  ">        ■     ■ 

in  sym  \  rl       It 

,  1    so 

very  sc 

icr  than  1 
of  the 

■  ]',:.■■  will 
nisei f  to  the  "trick i    that  are  vnin,'1 
i  apj 
re   it. 
I'iiesc  concerts  ... 

..... 

that  another  h  in:er  will  hi  ■■■  il  of  them. 





Xew  York,  Mar*  ti    13 — The    fourth    roi 
yn  Philharmoi    :  Society  to 
■    Music,   on 

■- 

■■ 



I,     . 

.  the    New 

. 

1 

'i 

the  dirci  tioi  mann. 

The  ore! 
Miss  K 

i'ork  Pliilhi 

a  l'  « > ,   a  :  i  1    '  I 

. 
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The  programme  also  contained  a  chorus  of  forty 
male  voices  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Moscn- 
tlinl.      Tlic  audioneo  was  very  large  and  very  orderly. 

Miss  Krebs  gave  the  ninth  of  her  Piano  Matinees 
yesterday.  She  played  the  "Sonata  Appassionata" 
of  Beethoven,  anil  several  pieces  by  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  &c.  The  audience  completely  filled  the 
small  hall. 

March  20. — On  Tuesday  Mile.  Nilsson  returned 
to  New  York  and  sang  in  a  concert.  On  Wednesday 
she  sang  in  the  oratorio  "Creation,"  tho  "Mendels- 
sohn Union,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  F. 
Iirislow,  giving  the  choruses  ;  and  also  in  a  "Grand 
Nilsson  Matinee"  on  Saturday,  Her  selections  on 
Tuesday  were  the  seena  and  aria.  "Ah  !  Perfido"  of 
Beethoven,  and  Handel's  song,  "Let  the  bright  sera- 
phim." They  were  hoth  snug  in  a  splendid  manner, 
though  I  think  that  Mme.  Fnrepa  Rosa  has  sung 
them  better  in  the  same  hall  in  Sunday  concerts. 
Miss  Nilsson  was  ably  assisted  by  M.  Hemi  Vieux- 
temps  (who  played  his  own  "Fantasie  Appassionata") 
Miss  Cary,  Signor  Verger,  and  an  orchestra  under 
Max  Maretzek.  There  will  be  two  moro  Nilsson 
concerts  next  week. 

On  Saturday  there  were  no  less  than  five  concerts, 
viz.  :  a  matine'e  at  Association  Hall  by  the  "Euterpe"; 
Grand  Nilsson  Matine'e  at  Steinway  Hall ;  Miss 
Krebs's  tenth  piano  matinee  ;  a  concert  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hoffman  at  Chickering's  Rooms  ;  and  the  U.  C. 
Hill  testimonial  concert  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
I  shall  only  notice  the  last  of  these.  The  following 
are  the  principal  numbers  of  the  programme: 

Overture.  "Eemonf ; Upethoren. 

Quintet,  Op.  33 Geo.  Ouslow. 

Seventy  Strings. 

Concerto,  E  minor Chopin. 

Mr   S.  It    Mills 

l>t  movement,  from  unfinished  Symphony PVhuhert. 

Serenade,  fonr  violoncellos Lsichner. 

F.  liertrner,  C.  Ttergman,  A.  Iloch,  A.  Leisegang 
Overtnre,  "Euryanthe" Weber. 

The  orchestra  was  of  colossal  proportions,  and  in- 
cluded the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  and 
Aschenbrodel  Societies.  The  playing  of  the  lovely 
movement  from  Schubert's  unfinished  symphony  was 
the  host  of  the  orchestral  numbers. 

Mi-s  K.llogg  was  set  down  for  Rossini's  "Bel 
Raggio,"  but,  not  being  in  very  good  voice,  substitu- 
ted a  simpler  song  for  it.  She  was  recalled  at  each 
time  but  refused  to  sing.  It  is  needless  to  praise 
Mr.  Mill's  playing.  There  was  also  a  violin  perform- 
ance by  Master  Willie  Hess  (who  is  only  eleven 
years  old)  who  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  great 
artUt  at  some  future  day.  J.  sr.  w. 

Farminctost,  Conn.,  March  15. — The  following 
are  the  programmes  of  the  49th  anil  50th  Concerts  of 
Chamber-music,  given  at  Miss  S.  Porter's  Young 
Ladies'  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  K.  Klau- 
ser.  The  executants  were  Miss  Mary  Krebs,  Mme. 
Krehs-Michalesi,  and  Mr.  W.  Kopta. 

49th  Concert  :  Andante  con  Variazioni  and  Presto 
from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  op.  47,  Beethoven  ;  'The 
Wanderer/Schubert;  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue, 
B  icb  ;  Homanza,  op.  50,  for  Violin,  Beethoven  ; 
'Waldesgesprach,'  Schumann  ;  Toccata,  op.  7,  Schu- 
mann ;  'Mi-in  Hoehlaml,'  Krebs;  Nocturne  in  G,  op. 
"7,  No.  2,  Chopin  ;  Khapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  4, 
Liszt;  Andante  and  Allegro  molto  vivace  from  the 
Violin  Concerto,  op   64,  Mendelssohn. 

50th  Concert  :  Sonata  in  F-minor,  op.  57,  Beetho- 
ven ;  "Der  Nengierige"  and  "Hie  Post,"  Schubert  ; 
I.e  Trille  du  (liable,  Tartini  ;  Barcarole  and  Waltz, 
Rubinstein  ;  "Er  der  Herrlichste"  Schumann  ;  Air 
et  Gavotte,  Vieuxtcmps  ;  Novellette  in  T),  op.  21, 
No  2.  Schumann  ;  'Valencia's  Pose,'  Krebs;  Polo- 
naise in  A  flat,  op.  53,  Chopin. 


Mozart  and  "The  Messiah." 

The  Tribune  of  the  7th  inst.  brings  me  some  extra- 
ordinary musical  history,  in  the  passages  here  cited  : 
'Dr.  James  Pech  defends  his  conduct,  in    turning 


the  Messiah  upside  down  and  tampering  with  the 
score  of  Haydn's  Imperial  Mass,  by  the  examples  of 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  who  supplied  or  elabora- 
ted tin*  instrumental  accompaniments  for  several  of 
Handel's  Oratorios  and  Cantatas.  Without  admit- 
ting that  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  are  a  rule  for  Dr. 
Pech,  we  must  remind  that,  gentleman  that  the  work 
he  has  undertaken  is  not  at  all  like  theirs.  Handel's 
scores  were  never  published  in  full,  and  the  copies 
used  when  the  Oratorios  were  performe  1  under  Han- 
del's own  direction  were  destroyed  at  the  burning  of 
Covent.  Garden  Theatre  in  1818.  Mozart's  instru- 
mentation was  not  an  attempt  to  improve  or  in  any 
way  change  the  scores,  hut  to  fill  out  the  imper'et 
published  sketches  and  restore  the  works  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  their  original  form.  A  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  Handel's  MSS.  has  shown  that  Mozart 
caught  the  composer's  spirit  admirably,  and  repro- 
duced the  original  forms  much  more  closely  than  any 
one  would  have  thought  possible.  This  necessary 
restoration  is  of  course  essentially  different  from  the 
arbitrary  changes  by  which  the  Harmonic  Society  has 
undertaken  to  show  us  how  Handel  would  have  con- 
structed his  great  work  if  he  had  taken  Dr.  Pech's 
advice,"  &c,  &c. 

Because  this  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  has  earned  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  on 
most  topics,  I  deem  a  note  or  two  necessary  and 
proper.  I  agree  fully  with  the  writer  as  to  the  point 
at  issue  with  Dr.  Pech  ;  but  regret  the  style  and  mat- 
ter of  bis  argument. 

If  the  Tribune  critic  should  visit  Cambridge,  he 
should  see  in  the  College  library  the  score  of  the 
Messiah  "published  in  full"  with  this  title  :  "Messiah, 
an  Oratorio  in  Score,  as  it  was  originally  performed. 
Composed  by  Mr  Handel  ;  to  which  are  added  his 
additional  alterations.  London  :  Printed  by  Messrs. 
Rundell  &  Abell,  successors  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Walsh 
in  Catherine  Street  in  the  Strand,  of  whom  may  be 
had  the  completed  scores  of  Samson,  Alexander's 
Feast,  and  Acis  and  Galatea." 

As  the  book  was  a  present  to  the  Library  from 
Hollis,  who  died  1774,  it  was  of  course  published  he- 
fore  the  burning  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1808. 
Acis  and  Galatea  was  published  still  earlier.  My 
own  copy  of  the  original  edition  has  this  title:  "Acis 
and  Galatea,  a  Mask,  as  it  was  originally  composed, 
with  the  Overture,  Recitations,  Songs,  Duets  and, 
Choruses,  for  voices  and  instruments.  Set  to  music 
by  Mr.  Handel.  London  :  Printed  by  W.  Randall, 
successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Walsh  in  Catherine  Street, 
Strand." 

Mozart's  instrumentation  was  not  an  attempt  to 
"fill  out  imperfect  published  sketches  and  restore" 
works  to  their  original  form  ;  but  in  part  (small  part) 
to  enrich  the  orchestration,  though  mainly  to  supply 
the  place  of  an  organ,  as  the  performances  of  Van 
Swieten's  Society  took  place  either  in  his  house,  the 
great  hall  of  the  Imperial  Library,  or  in  a  palace  of 
one.  of  the  music  loving  nobility. 

In  the  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  the  "Ode  on  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day,"  and  the  "Alexander's  Feast"  there  was 
hardly  a  change  in  the  string  instrument  parts  ;  none 
in  fact  except  in  a  few  passages,  where  Handel  had 
written  only  one  violin,  and  where  Mozart  adds  the 
second  violin  and  viola  to  fill  out  the  harmonv. 
Handel  did  not  use  clarinets  and  trombones,  because 
they  were  not  in  use  in  his  day.  Mozart  of  course 
employed  all  the  resources  of  the  orchestra  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  organ. 

The  Messiah  was  too  long  for  one  of  the  Van 
Swieten  performances.  Mozart  shortened  it,  and  in 
his  changes  went,  as  Jahn  himself  admits,  too  far. 
I  think  it  would  interest  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
to  see  a  translation  of  Jahn  on  this  subject,  (see  the 
4th  vol.  of  his  "Mozart,"  pp.  450,  et  seq.) 

As  to  Mendelssohn,  what  did  he  ever  do  with  Han- 
del's work,  except  mike  a  very  bad  organ  accom- 
paniment to  the  Israel  tn  Egypt  f 

Trieste,  Jan.  25,  1871.  A.  w.  T. 
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DFrfCHIPTIYE    LIST    OF    THE 

LATEST      MUSIC, 
i*:i  bfl  bmIkmI    by   OEiver  DifMon  Si.   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Pilgrims  of  the  Ni<_'ht.      3.      O  tn  e.  K.  Chirp..   30 

A  nacred  pong  of  uncommonly  easy  and  graceful 
melo  \\ 

"I!  iTfc  !    H  -rk,  my  pnul, 
An^f'ic  cones  m*e  Rwell'ng 

OVrc.rMi'-    irren    fi"ld-( 

Ami  n'rean's  wave-beit  shore  ,T 
Bo  Peep  !     Sprint?  soncr.     3.   A'»  to  o.     O.  TTpiispI  ,  30 

A  swept  cO'i<-pit  ol  .Spring  and  Spring  flowers,  pret- 
tily set  to  mu^ic. 

Flynn  nf  Virginia.     3.     F  to  e.  F.  B.  40 

Poem,  hv    F.r^t    Tltrti*.     Very    effective,    if  properly 
sunn  and  d   claimed. 
"JJ'Pk  to  the  w-.ll, 
TI»-  held  fchfi  timbers  rp^dv  to  fill, 
Th*>n  in  the  d  irkne"  T  hp*r.l  dim  pill  : 
'Run  for  your  lijpt  Jack  !  Run  for  your  wife's  sake  "" 

Meet  me  Adtiie,  hv  the  Oak  Tree.     3.     O  to  n*. 

E.    Christie.   40 
Fine  li.hnrrrnnh  H'lft      One  of  the  " M*p*  m*  in    the 
Lane1'  kind  of  songs,  and  very  pleisim?    Good  ohoru«. 

Only  Hope. !     Somr  nnd  Cho    3.   R/>rof.   Tucker.  30 

Cheerful,  bright  little  song,  with  ^ide-nwuke  chorus. 
The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  Tern  pre.      Quartet.     4. 
E  to  e.  Otto  Lob.  40 

Fine  new  Quartet  for  ehoir  nse. 

All !  do  not  forget.     Song  and  Cho.     3.    An  to  f. 

//.  Tucker.  35 

Fine  me!od". 

aAh.  do  not.  fn*-(rpt,  tho*  the  mem'rv  ho  ondneaa, 
That  first  happy  hour,  when,  strantrers,  we  met.''1 

I  reallv  don't  think  I  shall  marry.      Comi<\     2. 
G  to  f  Gahielle.  30 

I.i.'ht,  trippintr,  and  amusinET. 

Dat's  der  kind  of  Mans  I  am.     3.     T5'>  to  f. 

IV.  F.   Wellman.  30 

Hans  Breitmin  style  of  pnptrv,  and  vprv  fnn"V. 

En»ter  Hvmn.     Morning  breaks  upon  the  Tnmh. 
4.     C  to  (.  W.  n   Clarke.  50 

One  of  'he  v*»rv  hpst.  For  qn^rt^f  t*>  o>-  chorus.  « ifh 
FOlnc.  and  a  fintdv  eluVnratpd  nhlisnto  O'rin  nennm- 
paniment.with  stop-:  and  expression  parefil'lv  marked. 

Daughters  of  Freedom,  the  Raltot  he  Yours. 
•  Solo  and  Quartet.     3       R/i  to  f.         E.  Chris'ip.  30 

Now  rnllv  rou**d  the  ballot  box,  ladies  !  Here's  a 
war  song  of  ihe  Amazons  ! 

Instrumental. 
Floral  Polka  Mazurka.     3.      An.        C.  r?e  Javon.  30 

Varied  time,  with  octaves,  trills  and  grace  notes  in 
plenty.     Very  pleading. 

BranHenhnnr  March.     3.     0.  B.  G  Jam's.  30 

Very  good  march,  with  cnnsidpnhlp  variety,  and  of 
a  stvle  approaching  that  of  the  Wedding  March,  but 
much  easier. 

Overture  to  the  "Light  Cavalry."  4  hnnrls.  A.  4. 

r  ,■  Suppt.  i.oo 

Brines  in  the  butrlp  flonri=hei  appropriate  to  light 
ca ealry  evolutions,  and  is  very  spirited  and  entertain- 
ing. 

Thunder  and  Ltffhtninp;.       (Unter  Donner  nnd 
Blitz).     Fa«t  Polka.     4.     O.  /.  Strauss.  40 

Furious,  noipy  and  enlivening. 

Woman's  Heart.     Frauenherz  Polka  Mnznrka. 

3.      Fn.  J.  Strauss.   35 

One  would  h^rdlv  recognize  it  as  Strauss'  muMc,  «o 
full  of  expression,  and  so  different  from  bis  usnal  style 
Is  it      A  fine  piece. 

Paraphrase  on  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  me  "  3.  G. 

J.  H.  Wood.  40 

Favorite  melodv,  vnried. 
Joys  Departed.     Nocturne.     3.   F.  J.  W.  Tinier.  30 

Pleasiug  melody,  and  good  instructive  piece. 

Books. 

Deems'  Sotteggt.  An  Flementarv  and  Pro- 
gressive Method,  comprising  the  Art  of  Read- 
ing Music  at  Siirhr.  Exercises  in  Solfe^ii  and 
Vocalization,  and  Recreative  Duels,  Trio-\  &c, 
for  Solo  or  Class  training.         James  M-  Deems.  "D 

Tpncbers  will  find  •'his  an  agreeable  and  useful  class 
bonk  for  advancpd  scholars,  and  a  good  introduction 
to  Italian  tinging. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  stuff, 
aD  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  tbe  staff. 


Music  by  Mail — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a  dis- 
tance will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  aod  expense 
in  ol)t,iiuiug  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  tent  at  double  these 
rates. 
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